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mind. Mr. Mozley does not, I think, it^ 
jugtioe to this very remarkable school. The 
old Oriel school — the Noetics — had no 
dogmas, and left no books ; neither Davison 
on Prophecy nor Whately's numerous publi- 
cations could be said to represent it. The 
greatest outcome of the school was the 
Tractarian movement, of which the historian 
of the future will write that Newman, Eeble, 
Pasey, Sco., were the instruments, but that 
the prime movers — ^they who implanted the 
germ — ^weie the Noetic school of the genera- 
tion before, men of no learning, men who did 
not read, but who sat in their easy-chair and 
" thought." But the " old Oriel school " 
produced the Tractarian movement, not, as 
Mr. Mozley says, in the way of reaction, but 
directly, through the determination to sound 
your intellectual position on which it in- 
sisted. He sees this too, for in another place 
Hr. Mozley says that Arnold's explosiveness 
was reproduced in the movement. Cant words 
are often ui;fair, but in the analysis of the 
High Church movement there are two such 
words which do much to explain it ; these are 
"earnestness" and "realise." Newman's 
mother put into her children's hands Watts, 
Baxter, BonaaiDe, Newton — any writer who 
seemed to believe and feel what he wrote 
about. The word " realise " is of perpetual 
occurrence in the JPanchial S»rmon»\ it 
is nothing more than a shorthand expression 
of the process of the old Oriel school when 
applied to the objects of religious thought. 
This was the secret also of Newman's influence 
over others. His personality was not im- 
posing ; he disappointed those who saw him 
for the first time. They found him more like 
a Wesleyan preacher than a pillar of the 
Church. Robust and ruddy sons of the 
Church looked on him with condescending 
pity as a poor fellow whose excessive sym- 
pathy, restless energy, and general unfitness 
for this practical world would soon wreck 
him. Thin, pale, and with large lustrous 
eyes ever piercing through this veil of men 
and things, he hardly seemed made for this 
world. But his influence had in it something 
of magic. It never was possible to be a 
quarter-of-an-hour in his company without a 
man feeling himself invited to take an onward 
step ; and Newman was sure to find out in 
time whether that onward step had been taken. 
One of his principles was that every man 
was good for something, but you must find 
out what it was, and set him to work 
accordingly. He kept a careful account 
of his pupils, always having his eye on the 
metal rather than on the dross. Wiseacres 
often commented on his misplaced labour, 
when tutor of his college, upon the most 
barren material. He would invite to his rooms 
for private talk and instruction men who 
went away and called it a bore. Newman 
always tried to reaoh the heart and under- 
standing of those with whom he had to do. 
One remarkable instance was the case of 
Sidney Herbert, who was a gentleman com- 
moner of Oriel. Sidney Herbert, while at 
college, repelled every advance or attempt of 
Newman. He studiously adopted the tone 
and the conduct which he knew would be 
most distasteful to Newman. Bat the re- 
deeming features of Sidney Herbert's later 
ciireer — too brief— betray the influence of 
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Beminiteeneet, chiefly of Oriel College and 
the Oxford Movement. By the Rev. T. 
Mozley. In 2 vols. (Longmans.) 

Th2 interest of reminiscences never can equal 
that of a daily journal in which the fresh 
impressions of the moment are recorded. As 
Mr. Mozley says of Newman's Apologia, " it 
ii possible that a new search into first 
memories, under a strong suggestion, may 
varj their order and prominence." The 
recollection of age is capricious ; and it is not 
the things we should most care to recollect 
which stick by us longest, or which occur to 
us most readily. Anyone who happens to 
take up Horace Walpole's JReminitcences, 
written in old age, after his Letters, will feel 
the difierence at once. But when we cannot 
have a diary, we are thankful for recollec- 
tions. 

Many before now — Oakley, Froude, Ken- 
nard, not to mention Newman himself — have 
contributed to the story of the Tractarian 
movement. None of these, not even the 
famons Apologia, will compare with the two 
volumes now before ns in respect of minute 
fullness, close personal observation, and 
characteristic touches. At an age when most 
men have ceased to think of writing, Mr. 
Mozley has produced what he calls, with a 
touch of irony, his " first work." We all 
know that, if what he has written in the 
shape of article were collected and printed, it 
would rival in bulk, perhaps in other qualities 
also, Carlyle's thirty volumes. Even to the 
general reader, who knows nothing and cares 
nothing for the merits of the Oxford move- 
ment, these Reminiscences, in their vivid* 
power and eminent candour, must possess a 
great charm. To the few survivors of the 
tragic melie who knew the actors, or had a 
personal stake in the issues, they are fascinat- 
ing. Unlike Rousseau's Confessions, they are 
not personal or egotistical, but objective. 
That is, in their greater part. In a very few 
places the writer reveals with simplicity and 
tmthfoluess his own experience of mental 
straggle; but this is a quite subordinate 
element of what he has to tell. It was said 
of Lord Clarendon that he could recollect 
more minds than other people could faces. 
Mr. Mozley can recal minds and characters 
by the score of acquaintances long passed 
from the scene, and present them with a life 
and reality which is a sufficient guarantee of 
faithfulness. 

Where the matter is so abundant and all of 
it good, a reviewer is bafiled in making a 
(election. And the difficulty is made greater 
by the absence of order and method. It was 



probably essential to the success of the 
effort to recollect, that that which offered 
itself to the memory should be written down 
as it came up. If the Meminiseeneei had 
been redacted and arranged they would have 
lost more in spirit and freshness than they 
would have gained in symmetry. A kind of 
chronological succession is attempted — i.e., 
we begin at the writer's boyhood and youth — 
but even this is laxly adhered to, and we 
find ourselves in the same page touching at 
widely remote epochs. The centre figure, if 
there be a centre, is of course John Henry 
Newman. Some things are told of the now 
Cardinal which, after all that has been written 
abont him, will be new to all but his intimate 
friends. The writer's near connexion has not 
interfered with the free and genial flow of his 
reminiscences. He tells us that the Apologia 
has not done justice to Newman's early sallies 
into the domains of thought, fancy, and taste. 
He very early mastered music as a science, 
and attained such proficiency on the violin 
that if he had not become a doctor of the 
Church he would have been a Paganini. At 
the age of twelve he composed an opera. He 
had no suspicion that theology would become 
his absorbing interest. His parents intended 
him for the law, and he kept some terms at 
Lincoln's Inn. He always said he had lost 
by not being a public-school man, though the 
private school to which be was sent — Dr. 
Nicholas's at Ealing — was considered one of 
the best in the country. He regarded with 
admiration and generous envy the facile And 
elegant construing which a boy of very 
ordinary talents would then — it is now a lost 
art — bring with him from the sixth form of 
any public school. 

In 1817, in spite of his want of a public- 
school training, Newman obtained a scholar- 
ship at Trinity, Oxford, which was then to 
schools and scbool-boys what a Balliol scho- 
larship is now. In 1821 he published two 
cantos of a poem, " St. Bartholomew's Eve," 
a copy of which would now be a prize for 
any collector. Notwithstanding a disastrous 
breakdown in the examination schools, he 
carried off an Oriel fellowship, then regarded 
as the highest prize the university had to 
offer. He went into Oriel common-room "a 
shy man, with heart and mind in a continual 
ferment of emotion and speculation, yearning 
for sympathy and truth." 

Of the two influences which, put together, 
moulded J. H. Newman, he encountered one 
for the first time at Oriel in 1823. One he 
brought with him from home, implanted by 
the not harsh Calvinism of his mother, a 
Foudrinier, of a French Hugumot family. 
The later influence, barely indicated by Mr. 
Mozley, was that of the " old Oriel school " — 
Copleston (persistently misspelt Coplestone), 
Whately, Blanco White, Hampden, Arnold. 
Not that Newman was acted on by any 
one of these men individually, but by the 
atmosphere in which they lived, and which 
they had created. Newman " would have 
been ready to love and admire Whately 
but for the inexorable condition of friendship 
imposed by Whately — absolute agreement in 
thought, word, and deed." It is hardly 
possible that Whately's clear and logical, but 
superficial, way of looking at things could 
have ever taken a grasp upon Newman's 
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Newman penetrating him, and asserting 
possesgion of him, in spite of a stubhora and 
wilful resistance. When Newman gave up 
the tuitioD, his pupils subscribed to purchase 
a set of the Fathers as a testimonial ; and the 
committee would gladlj hare done without 
Sidney Herbert's money, yet did not like to 
return the £10 lOs. which he sent. But the 
subscribers knew that Newman would refuse 
the testimonial if he found that Sidney 
Herbert was one of them, and had, in con- 
sequence, to keep the names from him. 

This is a very small sample of what Mr. 
Mozley has to tell about Newman. About 
Keble much less is told because there was less 
to teU ; yet Mr. Mozley's half-dozen pages 
devoted to the author of " The Christian Year " 
give more that is characteristic than Coleridge's 
two volumes of Memoir— oaa of the flattest 
biographies ever written. It is well known 
that when the Provostship of Oriel became 
vacant at Copleston's promotion in 1827, 
Newman gave his vote and influence against 
Keble, and in favour of Hawkins, the man 
with whom he lived eventually most in col- 
L'lion. Fusey put in print the statement that 
Newman had lived to regret the part he had 
taken on this occasion. Mr. Mozley denies 
the truth of this ; Newman's most intimate 
friends cannot remember a single word tend- 
ing in this direction. He does not, however, 
throw any light on Newman's reasons. It 
may be presumed that he judged the shy and 
unready poet not practical, enough for the 
post. Everybody who visited Oriel enquired 
after Keble. He was present in everybody's 
thoughts as a glory to the college, a comfort 
and a stay ; the slightest word he dropped 
was remembered, because there was so little of 
it, and' because it seemed to come from a 
different and holier sphere. His manner of 
talking favoured this; there was not much 
continuity in it, only every word was a 
pearl. Such a man was little likely to be 
elected to a post for which habits of business 
were required. Mr. Mozley adds, too, that 
Keble soon lost his temper in discussion, and 
that there was no gettinfi; on with him with- 
out entire agreement — i.e., submission. As 
far as happiness is concerned, Keble's after- 
lot fell to him more fortunate than if he had 
been successful against Hawkins. Away 
from the garish metropolis, proud cathedrals, 
and the restless university, Keble pursued 
quietly that sublime life of pastoral duty 
which is so little esteemed in these days. 
He ceased to be a pnblic man ; and those who 
choose to read his later letters as printed in 
Coleridge's second volume will feel that his 
views were narrow and his sympathies con- 
tracted, and that he had no intelligent grasp 
of the coarse of things in the Church or the 
world. 

" People felt that Keble was a little smothered 
in the embrace of a not very large-minded or 
open-minded section of the aristocracy. Land- 
owners cannot help being sensitive on points 
that affect their very existence. I remember 
one of Keble's curates, a strong, healthy man, 
bnrsting into tears as he related that Sir William 
Heathoote would probably have to put down 
one of his equipages on the repeal of the Com 
Laws." 

Keble's jocular proposal during the vacancy 
of the Provostship, that the prizJe should be 



divided, is told by Mr. Mozley as having been 
" to give Tyler the red gown, Hawkins the 
work, and himself the money ; " but in Cole- 
ridge's Memoir the words are " and himself 
the play." It would be interesting to know 
whether pat/ or play is here the true reading. 

Of Pusey, who for a time gave a name to 
the movement, nothing is told. He is only 
mentioned as the preacber of an alarmist ser- 
mon on " Sin after Baptism," of which the 
key-note was the word " irreparable" pro- 
nounced every now and then with the force 
of a judgment. It was the effusion of a fiery 
zealot who had lost his balance, and falls 
under a dictum which Mr. Mozley has dropt 
in another part of his volumes, that the 
leaders of a movement are almost always pur- 
sued by a spirit of exaggeration which reacts 
upon themselves. 

Had Richard Hurrell Fronde not been cutoff 
early, he, and not Newman, might have taken 
the direction of the party. He was one " of 
whom it is impossible for those who have 
known him to speak without exceeding the 
bounds of common admiration." " Tall, erect, 
unnaturally thin, investigating and explaining 
with unwearied energy, incisive in his lan- 
guage, with a fiery force of look and tone, he 
seemed a sort of angelic presence to weaker 
natures." Ascetic in his habits, he despised 
comfort. Merciless to shams and evasions, 
he was inspired by that transcendental idea 
of the gentleman which has almost disap- 
peared from middle-class society in England. 

" When Mr. Bulteel, a fellow of Exeter College, 
mounted the pulpit of St. Mary's, denounced 
the university and the Church of England, took 
his name off the books, married the sister of a 
pastry-cook in High Street, and set up a meet- 
ing-house behind Pembroke College, Froude 
went abont for days with a rueful countenance, 
and could only say, ' Poor Bulteel ! ' He had 
married a house tceeper, Froude thoroughly 
believed, to chasten his earthly affections, and 
■how what a minister ought to be. Nor was 
Froude's faith in his fellow-countryman shaken 
when it turned out that the pastry-cook's sister 
was young, accomplished, good-looking, not at 
all dowdv. and that she had a good fortune of 
her own " (i. 228). 

Froude could believe in self-renunciation 
in every form, most of all in a gentleman, 
particularly one of a good Devonshire family. 
It was in perfect good faith that he exclaimed, 
on hearing the description of a member of 
the reformed Parliament, " Fancy a gentle- 
man not knowing Greek 1 " He was a High 
Churchman of the ultra-intense school, taking 
part with Thomas a Becket, who was a gentle- 
man. He used to talk of those who preached 
the prayers, as if edification was their object, 
and not that for which we ask. As a protest 
against this system, he fell himself into a 
monotonous, unmeaning style of reading the 
church service. 

It is courageous in Mr. Mozley that he 
does not shrink from photographing Richard 
H. Froude's younger and more celebrated 
brother, though he is still living ; and it is 
creditable to his judgment and feeling that 
he says nothing unkind of him, though Froude 
early left the Tractarian ranks. Perhaps it 
is more true to say that Antony Froude 
was never enlisted, though he undertook one 
of the " Lives " in Newman's series of the 
English saints, and that, too, one which made 



the heaviest demands upon credulity. The 

result is well known ; the slight bond of 
connexion was broken. Froude himself has 
told the story more folly than it is told here 
by Mr. Mozley. 

Other Oriel names are commemorated in 
these pages, men of note in their generation, 
but not known beyond the limits of the 
university — Hawkins, Tyler, Dornford. The 
last-named, a Peninsular hero, son of Simeon's 
tea-maker, had been at the same private tutor's 
as Macaulay, " a shy, awkward, pale-faced 
boy," he said, with whom he never could get 
on. After his Peninsular campaign Dornford 
entered at Wadham, carried off the highest 
honours, and became fellow and tutor of 
Oriel. The undergraduate account of his 
return from Spain was that, being told off for 
a forlorn hope, he found himself so ill that he 
had to apply for sick leave. Henry Wilber- 
force used to say on this, " I am sure that, if 
I knew I was to be in a forlorn hope to- 
morrow, I should be very ill indeed." There 
was a college feud between Dornford and 
the Wilberforces, provoked by Dornford 
having in a high-handed manner appropriated 
a study which had formed part of H. Wilber- 
force's rooms in Oriel. The encroachment 
improved Dom ford's set of chambers, and he 
defended his action on the ground that "no 
undergraduate wanted more than a sitting- 
and bed-room." For two years it was im- 
possible for either Dornford or B. Wilberforce 
to open his mouth in the common-room with- 
out receiving a contradiction or a sarcasm 
from the other. The Peninsular hero ripened 
ultimately into a sort of Tractarian ; and, 
going off into a country parish, lived in hot 
water with his parishioners. The provocation 
alleged was, of course, ecclesiastical innova- 
tion ; but the real cause was the veteran's 
success in ingratiating himself with the female 
part of the parish. . It is difficult to be loved 
too much by one sex and enough by the 
other. An avenue of seventeen cypresses in his 
garden at Plymtree had been the monuments 
of as many unsuccessful courtships. A man 
who was popular with the sex had met with 
seventeen refusals. His mode of address was 
too gallant ; there was too much strutting and 
crowing in it. 

Beyond the limits of Oriel College, Mr. 
Mozley's gallery contains portraits of many 
a university notable of that generation — 
nearly all passed away now. Foremost 
among them is Manuel Johnson, who, at 
the age of thirty-five, and after some length 
of military service in various parts of the 
world, put himself to sch'jol to learn Latin 
and Greek, became Badcliffe Observer, and a 
Gains mine host to the younger Tractarians 
who gathered round his table on Sundays. 
Enthusiastic in his love for his science, he 
bad a fine knowledge of engraving, and knew 
all the states of a Marc Antonio. None 
who have seen it can forget the beaming 
countenance, the laughing eye, and the genial 
presence which thawed the sternest ; buc only 
the few who were admitted to closer intimacy 
could know that this popular manner covered 
one of the most staunch and loyal hearts that 
ever existed. 

Of Sir George Bowyer, the refounder of the 
Order of St. John of Jerusalem; of William 
Sewell, who ruined himself and others in found- 
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ing Badlqr ; of Thomas Stevens, who &red the 
■ame at Bradfield; of GK)lightl7, unchanged 
among the changing ; of Charles Neate, 
Edward Blencowe, Sir Gilhert Scott, and a 
score beside, Mr. Mozley remembers something 
always worth telling, not as good stories, but 
as characterisation. Good stories, such as 
a diner-out likes to produce, Mr. Mozley has 
not run after. The one or two which he has 
thought worth preserving have not novelty 
to recommend them. The tale (ii. 77) 
about the white trousers and the black necktie 
used in my day to be told of S. Wilberforce 
and Burgess of St. John's ; Mr. Mozley tells 
it of Dornford and H. Philpotts. Probably 
it is older than either. When Q. A. Denison 
applied to Dmry to allow him to cut turf on 
Shotover, Drury refused, and Denison imme- 
diately sent a cart and horses, and drew as 
much as he wanted, " calculating that, after 
so curt a refusal, the owner would think his 
Imrf safe." As the story was told to me 
at the time, there was a PS. to the note 
taking back the refusal contained in the body 
of it Mahk Pattison. 



Animi Fiffura. By John Addington Symonds. 
(Smith, Elder & Go.) 

This interesting volume is made up of a series 
of sonnet-sequences, each sequence being the 
soul's dialogue with itself concerning some 
problem or mystery of life, or some special 
experience of the lover of beauty who is at the 
same time a lover of truth. Taken all together, 
the poems, it is said, delineate the mind of 
one who possesses the artistic temperament, 
with more, however, of speoulatiye than 
creative faculty, and who is placed amid the 
trials, difficulties, and dangers of this our 
modem world. Such debates as these many 
of as have held each with his inward self in 
solitude. With what result we can hardly 
tell. Sometimes the thoughts that emerged 
dropped back into our moral being a little 
quickened by their play upon one another ; 
sometimes they tangled and fretted into a 
bewildering skein, and then we sought relief 
in action, or pleasure, or sleep ; now and again 
some beautiful form seemed to rise unlooked- 
for from the trouble of the brain, but 
whether a dream or a reality we dared not say ; 
now and again we seemed to touch some 
clew which must bring us out into a wealthy 
place, but did we ever follow the clew far 
enoagh ? In general, we doubted whether it 
would make for happiness or for truth to 
put on record these dialogues of the soul 
with itself. They appeared to be means — 
painful means — to an end beyond themselves. 
If a resolution of the discord came, song 
might follow ; bat why vex men's ears with 
the discord itself? One Hamlet, one Faust, 
we said, is profoundly interesting; but the 
world does not need numerous hop-o'-my- 
thumb Hamlets nor a new variety of the 
Fanst-homunculus. 

Yet even the " Confessions of a Third-rate 
Mind " would be of extraordinary value and 
interest, if only they were sufficiently truthful. 
Unfortnnately, the third-rate mind cannot be 
trathfol ; it is inaccnrate ; it cannot draw 
a firm, precise line; it blurs and splashes 
with pscttdo-plulosophy, sentiment, rhetoric^- 



anything to hide the faulty drawing. In 
a master's hand even the peasant mind, with 
its few and heavy movements, becomes an 
object of profound interest ; out of some such 
moral protoplasm as this have been evolved 
all fine sensibilities, all complexities of feeling, 
all graceful agilities of iotellect. To know 
the mind of a cultivated modem man is of 
proportionately greater interest ; to know its 
edges of slippery doubt, its black chasms, its 
oracular mists, its shining heights. With 
such a modern mind Mr. Symonds would 
make us acquainted by means of a selection 
from those inward debates which we all carry 
on — a selection including only those of vivid 
interest, those in which the theme is high 
and the dialogue of the soul with itself is 
keen and passionate. In large measure he 
succeeds ; he is truthful ; he lifts real experi- 
ence into an ideal region ; he is sufficiently 
definite ; he is not often rhetorical ; he rouses 
us to think and feel ; he does not; stun the 
mind into vacuity by a turmoil of poetic 
sound and spray. 

What is the general outcome of these 
debates? Let us try to gather into a few 
lines of prosaic statement the drift of what 
we may call Mr. Symonds's teaching, and 
then show by a few examples how the dull 
precipitate of prose differs from the same 
truth or surmise as taken up by its solvent 
of beauty. 

Vital truth, Mr. Symonds tells us, is not to 
be had from creeds and dogmas. Tradition 
expresses what was needful to the life of past 
ages, and so is not worthless ; but in our best 
self and in the ideals which beacon us forward 
we shall find the living sources of truth for 
to-day and to-morrow. Let us therefore dare 
to venture into untried ways of thought and 
feeling. This courage of the brain and heart 
is checked from growing irreverent by mys- 
teries which environ us and lie within us— 
even by the mystery of our own personality. 
Escaping from the isolation of self, we find 
union with others through love which must 
be constant to one, and through comradeship 
which may be soui;ht with many in a spirit of 
gay adventure. We sin ; but may not even 
sin sting us out of a sleep of death, and be a 
means of awakening the dormant energy of 
the soul ? At least, let not sin kill the soul's 
courage ; nor is it well to eat out our heart 
with brooding self-enquiry. Bather act aud 
love ; " now abideth faith, hope, and charity, 
but the greatest of these is charity." A 
remarkable group of poems follows which 
delineates the special trial of the artistic tem- 
perament — the anguish and exhaustion which 
come in the pursuit of unattainable beauty, 
"1' Amour de I'lmpossible." From this 
anguish relief is found in the cooling in- 
fluences of Nature, and in our wiser will 
which sets a limit to desire ; above all, in 
humble service to oar fellow>men. Humble 
we needs must be, and at one with our fellows, 
for the sin of proud isolation has brought 
dread punishment and ruin in its train. Yet 
good has somehow been wrought out of ill ; 
we have learnt to master self, and to feel our 
need of God. To God let us press forward ; 
he, too, advances to meet us — far off his 
coming shines. We find God even now in 
our best thoughts, desires, and volitions, and 
yet we know not what God is ; the name 



awaits a new interpretation. As to a futan 
life for each soul of us, it is hard to believe, 
yet almost harder to disbelieve ; may we not 
dare to hope ? And while humanity endures 
its passion in this world, may we not trust 
that, for past, present, and future, Evil is not 
Lord of all? 

Such in brief abstract is the intellectual 
warp of Mr. Symonds's Animi Mgura, which 
in his verse is shot across with the iridescent 
woof of imsgination. In some respects the 
volume reminds one of M. Sully Prudhomme's 
La Juttiee. M. Prudhomme urges his 
intellectual contention against the aspirations 
of the heart more keenly than does Mr. 
Symonds, and urges it more from the side of 
science. Determined to argue out the case 
thoroughly, he is prepared to sacrifice much 
of the charm of poetry; nor does ho rest 
satisfied until he has reached a supposed 
scientific basis of belief — a supposed ethics of 
science, dominated by the idea of evolution. 
Mr. Symonds deals rather with those aspects 
of truth which disclose themselves to a 
thinker whose temperament is that of the 
artist ; yet perhaps hardly that of the highest 
artist, or only of a peculiar class ; for the 
persecution of unattainable beauty, of which 
we hear much in modern verse, though it 
was known to Michelangelo and conquered 
by him, as his sonnets testify — though it was 
known to Marlowe, as some wonderful lines 
in " Tamburlaine " prove — and though it pur- 
sued the painter of Mona Lisa for a lifetime 
— did not greatly affect Shakspere, we may 
believe, nor Homer, nor Raphael, nor Mozart. 
Beauty may strengthen and rejoice instead of 
slay. 

And now the reviewer's pleasantest duty 
remains. Here are the fifth and twelfth 
sonnets of the group entitled " L'Amour de 
I'lmpossible " : 

"THK VANISHOrO POINT. 

" There are who, when the bat oa wing transversa 
Sklmi the iwsrt anrfaoe of some neighbonring 

mere, 
Catoh that thin cry too fine for common ear : 
Thna the iMt joy-note of the naivetie 

Ii borne to those few listeners who immerse 
Their Intelleotual hearing in no olear 
Paean, bat pieroe it with the thin-edged spear 
Of utmost beaaty which contains a curse. 

Dead on their sense fall marches hymeneal 
Trinmphal odes, hymns, symphonies aonotons ; 
They crave one shrill vibration, tenie, Ideal, 

Traoaoending and anrpassing the world's chorus ; 
Keen, fine, ethereal, exquisitely real. 
Intangible as star's light quivering o'er ns." 

" DOVC BONO I BKI UOMEITn ? 

" Morning of life ! ne'er recaptured hour. 

Which some have dulled with fames of meat 

and wine; 
And some have starved upon the bitter brine 
Of lean ambition grasping place and power ; 
And some have drowned in DanaS'a ynlgar shower 
Caught by keen harlot souls whose Ingots shine ; 
And some have drowsed with ivy wreaths that 

twine 
Around Famasios and the Masea' bower ; 
And some exchanged for learning, pelf of thought ; 
And some oonsnmed in ktlna of paaaion hot 
With lime and fire to sear the aentlent life ; 
And some have bartered for Ugh-blooded strife 
Of battle ; where art thou ? These all have 

bought 
With thee their heart's wish. Youth! Isold 
thee not." 

Mr. Symonds supposes that he has innovated 
in treating the sonnet so that the meaning 
obvioasly runs from one eoimet to another, 
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neither being complete in itself. The claim 
to be an innovator must be peremptorily dia- 
allowed; but it in not prudent to advance 
any rival claim, lest too many disputants 
should appear. Eswabd Dowssit. 



A Short Sittorjf o/" the Eimdom of Ireland. 
"Bj Charles George Walpole. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

This book is a bold attempt to sketch the 
leading features in the history of Ireland 
from the earliest times down to the union 
with Great Britain, and would appear to be 
meant as a text-book for those now engaged 
in the vexed question of Irish politics. The 
author does not pretend to any original 
research; his work is a compilation, and a 
compilation from Histories, written in many 
instances with a strong religious or political 
bias, as well as from published State papers, 
correspondence of eminent statesmen, and the 
statutes of the realm. To these is appended 
a full chronological table of the leading events 
in Irish history from the arrival of St. Patrick 
in 432 to the Act of Union in 1800. In the 
Appendices we find a list of the Governors of 
Iieland from the reign of Henry the Second 
to that of George the Third. Five maps are 
included in the work, showing the distribution 
of the clans and Danish settlements through- 
out Ireland before the Anglo-Norman inva- 
sion ; the distribution or localities of the 
Anglo-Norman settlement in the thirteenth 
century ; the divisions of the country among 
the English of the Pale, the English who had 
united themselves with the native tribes, and 
the independent native Irish. Map iv. shows 
the plantations of Mary, Elizabeth, James the 
First, and so on. A list of authorities quoted 
is given at the opening of the work, but no 
signs for reference appear to direct the reader 
to or from the text derived from such sources. 
Critical accuracy is not always the primary 
object of writers on Irish history, and a 
deficiency in this respect is apparent even in 
the title and headings of the leading portions 
of this work. Ireland never was a kingdom 
and never was conquered, and yet the work 
is divided into five books describing the five 
" conquests " of this " kingdom" of Ireland. 
Again, when, in the chaptm on the condition 
of the early Irish, reference is made to the 
honses of the chieftains, the writer seems to 
imply that such structures were contemporaty 
with the great sepulchral chambers of New 
Orange and Dowth ; yet these, with the dolmens 
so common in Ireland, are held to be monu- 
ments of a pre-Celtic race of whom we know 
absolutely notliing. Passing over the sketch 
given of the introduction of Christianity into 
Ireland, we come to the subject of the mis- 
sionary work of the Irish Church; 

<< Though the spread of Ohristianity in the sister 
isle amongst the pagan Scandinavian settlers was 
largely doe to the efforts of Oolumbanus and 
Oolnmba and others, the Irish missionaries on 
the Oontinent in the seventh century, and later, 
caused considerable scandal and indignation by 
reason of the roving commission under which 
tiiey intruded into the dioceses of other bishops." 

The "sister isle" here we presume means 
Great Britain, and the mission of Columba in 
AS. 568 was to the Ficts, although the 
influence of his school at lona spread for 



three centuries later through the North of 
England. But the mission of Columbanus 
in A.D. 689 was to France, Switzerland, and 
Italy, and cannot in any sense be connected 
with the spread of Christianity in Great 
Britain. 

This whole sentence is rather a summary 
way of dismissing one of the most remarkable 
features in the history of Ireland ; and the 
true significance of a movement which en- 
dured for seven centuries, as indicative of a 
noble vitality in the old country, is lost sight 
of. The missionary work commenced early 
in the sixth century, and its field extended 
from Iceland and the Farou Islands to Italy 
and Carinthia. So late as 1082 we find 
Tighemach at work on his great chronicle of 
the world in Mentz, having come there from 
the Irish monastery at Cologne in 1056 ; and 
in 1148 the Irish monastery of Batisbon was 
still enriched by donations from Ireland. In 
fact, the most prosperous time of many of 
these Irish missions was the middle of the 
twelfth century ; and then it was but natural 
that the degeneracy to which nearly all 
monastic institutions fell a prey should afiect 
the Irish monks no less than others. They 
did but yield with their fellows to that 
mournful law of declension and decay that 
seems to rule all human effort ; their cause 
became degraded, and the first pure impulse 
that fired their undertaking in its youth sank 
into corruption at its close. 

So, also, in the treatment of the struggle 
between the Irish and the Northmen, the fact 
is ignored that this strife, which lasted 
upwards of 200 years, and ended in the final 
defeat of these invaders in 1014, does not 
seem to have materially paralysed the energies 
of the Irish nation as regards their native 
arts. A people must be possessed of some 
moral stamina who, in the midst of such 
harrowing distractions, continue to send forth 
teachers in science and arts, ecclesiastics 
upholding Greek learning and philosophic 
speculation, asserting the freedom of the will 
even at this date while still clinging fast to 
their faith, and who have left monuments 
behind in architecture, sculpture, and other 
arts which show that, spite of all hindrance, 
they kept pace with the civilisation of the 
rest of Western Europe. The fact is that a 
gradual and sure development was taking 
place in Ireland down to the middle of the 
twelfth century which tended towards a central 
monarchy and a less local church system. In 
the reign of Henry the First friendly relations 
existed between England and Ireland, as we 
are told by William of Malmesbury : — " Our 
Henry had such devoted followers in Mur- 
chardus, King of the Irish, and in his 
successors, whose names report has not handed 
down, that they wrote nothing except what 
flattered him, and they governed in no respect 
except as he commanded." 

If historians continue to ignore these 
evidences of mind and education in the 
inhabitants of Ireland, they will miss the one 
point which might tend to give dignity to 
their work. Their subject is a tragic one, but 
the interest of tragedy consists in the revela- 
tion it affords of the moral worth of those 
concerned in it. Unless this is drawn forth 
so as to awaken sympathy, not pity or anger, 
the history of the six centuries of ever-recur- 



ring, not to say continuous, strife in Ireland 
will affect the mind like a study of morbid 
anatomy, and remain a useless repetition of 
past wrongs and a raking up of memories that 
should long ago have been laid to sleep. 

At the oondusioa of his account of the 
Act of Union, the author observes that the 
most remarkable thing about the whole 
transaction was "that so many as one 
hundred members of the Lower House were 
found whose integrity the Government were 
unable to corrupt, and whose honour it was 
powerless to purchase." When will the fact 
be perceived that the true Ireland is never 
revealed in the political arena but by such a 
minority, and yet that the class represented 
by it is a living reality, and has been doing 
honest work from the beginning? Like 
leaven, its influence makes itself felt through 
all hindrance, and to it England owes many 
a genius she is proud to call her own. This 
half-stifled but never dying virtue that nnde^ 
lies the troubled stream is ignored ; the scam 
upon the surface only is regarded; but if 
ever there is to be a true history of, or a wise 
policy for, Ireland it must be based upon 
appreciation of the moral worth to be found 
in the country, even though the class that 
exhibits it be in the minority. 

Mabgabet Stokeb. 



TACGASONl's TUNNBL OF MOITTB TISO. 

Le Pertuis du Tito. Etude historique 
d'apr&s des Documents inedits du XV 
Si^de conserves aux Archives nationalesde 
Turin. Par Louis Vaccarone. (Turin: 
Casanova.) 

The steep and shattered crest which divides 
France and Italy — the head-waters of the Po 
and the Guil — is pierced a few miles north of 
Monte Viso, at an elevation above the sea of 
9,470 feet, by a tunnel about 250 feet in length, 
8 in breadth, and 6 J in height. This work has 
been referred, as might be expected, by local 
tradition to very various authors. Hanmbw, 
according to Dante, crossed the Alps near the 
sources of the Po. Here clearly was the result 
of his vinegar! Or, if not Hannibal's work, 
it might be ascribed to Pompeins Magnus, 
the Saracens, Francis I., or even that grM.teBt 
of all Alpine engineers, II Diavolo. Even 
serious writers, such as Ladoucette, who had 
some knowledge of the contents of the docu- 
ments which made manifest its origin, have 
been ill content to allow, where it was due, 
the credit of this the first, and for so many 
centuries the only, Alpine tunnel. . 

The author of the tract before «». *'?; 
Vaccarone, is on the steff of the Boyw 
Library at Turin, and is already favourably 
known by the papers on the ancient P**?*"^ . 
the Western Alps, which he has publisbe*.'" 
recent numbers (41 and 47) of the Bollettt»o 
of the Italian Alpine Club. In the oouwe w 
his duties he came one day on a bundle 
MSS. labelled "Super Negooio Aperture 
Collis Montis Visolj." It proved to M » 
collection of the documents relating to s^^ 
conception and execution of the tunnel ot 
Col de la Traversette. These Sig. "^«"^v , 
has carefully transcribed and edited, J" ^ 
commentary tracing the history of the p 
down to the present day. 
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Lmris n. Moqnw of Saluszo was the ftnthor 
of this, for itB epoch, singularly bold under- 
taking. He was anxioiia to provide hia 
aubjecta with a road which would enable 
them to carry on their trade with Dauphine 
and to import the salt of Provence without 
passing through the frontiers of any other 
State. Having first assured himself by com- 
petent advisers that the scheme of a tunnel 
was practicable, he in June 1475 applied to 
the PaiUament of Grenoble to co-operate in 
carrying it into effect. That body was not 
disposed to accept the project hastily. Before 
applying to the King or giving any answer 
to the Marquis, they appointed a commission 
to take evidence as to the probable advantages 
of the proposed work — its effect on the royal 
revenue and the prosperity of the province. 
The depositions of the witnesses are printed 
by Sig. Vaocarone. 

The business did not come before Louis XI. 
until December 1477. He saw at once the 
advantages of the scheme, and took it up 
warmly. The Governor of Dauphin6 replies 
in the King's name : " II m'a oharg6 ex- 
pressement que le chose fust entreprinse et 
parachsvde, et pour ce vous pry que y 
besongner car ce sera ung grant bien pour le 
pays et grant honneur a tous vous que de 
votre temps ung si grant bien se face." The 
King was in earnest, and, when at the begin- 
ning of 1480 some question between the 
Parliament and the Marquis threatened to 
pot a stop to the work, be replied promptly 
to the Marquis's appeal by an order for i1» 
immediate completion. 

A few week« later, the Roman Emperor, 
Frederick UI., having heard of what was 
being done, and anxious, perhaps, to assert his 
interest in the Debateable Land of the Mar- 
qnisate, addressed Louis II. in a very charac- 
teristic epistle, in which the King of France 
is completely ignored. Being always looking 
out from his Gaesarean loftiness over the 
universe to see when any boon is conferred on 
humanity and to reward the benefactor, he 
has noticed the admirable and altogether 
novel enterprise undertaken by Louis of 
Salnzzo, and, as a mark of bis august ap- 
proval, authorises the Marquis and his suc- 
eesaors to levy certain tolls on aU merchandise 
passing by the new road, subject, however, to 
the obligation to build and maintain a chapel 
displaying the imperial arms at the mouth of 
the tannel, where masses might be said for 
the souls of " living and dead Iloman Em- 
perors." The tolls were probably taken ; the 
chapel was never bnilt. 

By the end of 1480 the excavations were 
finished and the approaches completed on 
both aides. Commerce at once took advantage 
of the new route, as is shown by letters 
patent granted by Charles YIII. to the 
liarquis in 1483. For the subsequent history 
of the tunnel we must refer readers to Sig. 
Vaccarone's narrative. We trust his book 
may lead to farther researches and the dis- 
covery of documents throwing fresh light on 
the ancient condition and history of the 
Alpine region. For one other such discovery, 
that of an account of the condition of the 
glacier passes leading out of Yal d' Aoata in 
the seventeenth century, we are already in- 
debted to Sig. Yaccarone. 

Doirous W. FbbshfieiiI). 



VBW KOTEU. 

Damoeracy : an American Novel. (Maomillan.) 

Redsemed. By Shirley Smith. In 3 vols. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 
One of " J7«." By Edmund Randolph, jun. 

In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Sweetheart and Wife. By Lady Constance 
Howard. In 8 vols. (F. Y. White.) 

The Shackles of an Old Love. By Mar&. 
(W. H. Allen.) 

The Stolen White Elephant, Jjfo. By Mark 
Tivaio. (Chatto & Windus.) 

This English edition of Demoeraej/ will be 
welcomed by many readers whose curiosity has 
been exoited by such reports of it as have come 
across the Atlantic. The book is so clever, 
and so rich in a peculiar kind of interest 
which makes a special appeal to cultivated 
persona, that it is hardly likely to disappoint 
anyone who is competent to appreciate the 
qualities which give it a charm ; though, as it is 
not only a novel, but a satire, it must needs be 
most thoroughly appreciated by those country- 
men and countrywomen of its author who can 
feel the force of every allusion, and are in a 
position to amuse themselves by guessing at 
the identity of the eharacters. That Do- 
ntocraev comes from the pen of an American 
is, of course, a mere assumption, for the 
secret of authorship has been well kept, even 
the question of the sex of the writer being 
one upon which parties are still divided ; but 
the assumption is a fairly safe one, for, though 
not absolutely impossible, it is in the highest 
degree improbable, that anyone not native 
and to the manner born should have acquired 
the intimate knowledge of the byways of 
political life in Washington to which every 
page of the book bears witness. Demooraey 
is the record of an important chapter in the 
life of a Mrs. Lightfoot Lee, a young widow 
who, though healthy, wealthy, and wise with 
the kind of wisdom which can be gained from 
New York society and "philosophy in the 
original German," becomes possessed by the 
demon of ennui and consumed by a desire 
to " get at the heart of the great mystery 
of American demooraey and government." 
To satisfy this desire Mrs. Lee migrates to 
the capital, and pursues her enquiries to a 
point at which she is quite content to enquire 
no longer. The great mystery, the heart of 
which is the goal of Mrs. Lee's quest, seems 
for her to incarnate itself in the person of 
Senator Silas P. Ratoliffe, described by the 
newspapers as " the Peonia giant, the favourite 
son of lUioois," and regarded by both friends 
and foes as a man with a career before 
him. For the story of how Mrs, Lee 
fared with the mystery and with Mr. 
RatcUffe the reader must be referred to 
the book itself, for the record is not one to 
be briefly summarised. The portrait of the 
ambitious senator is a powerful and curiously 
interesting study ; and some of the subsidiary 
sketches (notably those of old Baron Jaoobi, 
the Bulgarian Minister, and Mr. Gore, the 
historian), though necessarily slighter, are 
equally telling. The literary workmanahip 
as a whole reminds us of Mr. Henry James; 
but the new writer's method ia more direct 
and less tantalisingly elaborate than that of 
the author of Wathington Square, suggest- 



ing occasionally the homelier, because less 
aggressively analytic, manner of Mr. Anthony 
TroUope. Cleverness is not the most valuable 
quality in art, but it is always interesting ; 
and Demoeraoy is certainly the cleverest novel 
which has appeared for some time. 

" Shirley Smith," the name which appears 
on the title-page of Redeemed, is probably a 
nom de guerre. " Shirley " has an epicene 
quality, for, though it sounds decidedly 
masculine, Charlotte Bronte has made it 
feminine ; and there seems little doubt that 
this well-told and pleasant story is written by 
a woman. With the author's previous works 
I am not acquainted, but it is evident that she 
has left behind her the mere 'prentice stt^ of 
literary development ; and the hypothesis just 
hazarded is based upon the fact that, though 
all the personages in Redeemed are firmly and 
consistently drawn, the female characters have 
much more of realisable individuality than 
their male companions. The most life-like 
of the men is the wicked Sir Hercules 
Leigh, but even he is sketched from the out- 
side; while Lucille Howard, Mrs. Romney, 
and, best of all. Lady Sarah Haldane are 
clearly studied from within, and are accord- 
ingly much more interesting and satisfy- 
ing. There are single scenes, too, such 
as that in which Lady Cheston makes 
love vicariously to Mr. Saatoun, and 
single passages, such as that describing the 
effect produced on Mrs. Romney by her 
knowledge of Arthur Mowbray's profligacy, 
which could only bo written by a clever and re- 
fined woman. The story is both interesting and 
healthy j and in the way of adverse criticism 
there is hardly anything to be said save that 
the first two or three pages are an artistic 
blunder, and that the author's notions con- 
cerning the comparative social standing of a 
surgeon and a " doctor " seem somewhat hazy. 

Mr. Edmund Randolph has produced a 
very amusing book which will be equally 
popular in the drawing-room and the smoking- 
room ; but One of"Ut " is less a novel than 
a series of bright social sketches strung 
together on a thin thread of connecting 
narrative. Mr. Randolph has both humour 
and wit; and, though the farcical element 
in his book may seem to some sober readers 
a little too predominant in a work which 
is not, like Mr. Bumand's Happy Thoughts, 
avowedly comic, there are no violations of good 
taste. And nowadays, when so much of 
oar fiction is sicklied o'er with the pale cast 
of thought, one can sincerely welcome a book 
of which — if the parody can be pardoned — ^it 
may be declared, "thought is not, in amuse- 
ment it expires." As One qf "0»" can be 
put down and taken up at any time " without 
solution of contbuity," it is an invaluable 
companion for the odd ten minutes. 

It is to be hoped that Lady Constance 
Howard wiU live to regret the publication of 
Sweetheart and Wife. Everybody knows 
that a book which is the very reverse of 
edifying may have artistic qualities which in 
some sort vindicate its right to exist ; but the 
critic must be indeed complaisant who can 
find either art or edification in Lady Constance 
Howard's story of an illicit love, the main 
incidents in which are a series of rapturous 
embraces described with an elaboration which 
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is nothing less than sickening. During the 
first stage of the passion for each other of 
Enroll de Grey and Lady Magdalen Hills- 
horough he is married and she is single ; 
during the second stage he is a wido«rer and 
she a married woman ; and it is difficult to 
say which portion of the story is the more 
unpleasant. Miss Rhoda Broughton has pro- 
vided her readers with some fuU-iiaroured 
situations ; hut even Miss Bronghton is left 
far behind by the chapter in which Magdalen 
after her marriage is held to her lover's breast 

"in an embrace so eager, so tender, so lonf^ng, 
that the very life seemed to ebb from her m 
delicious ecstasy, while kisses the most pas- 
sionate, the most self-sacrificing [what can be 
the meaning of a self-sacrificing kiss ?], the 
most forcible and reckless, were rained by 
ErroU's impassioned lips upon her eyes, her 
hair, her willing, hungry lips that had fasted so 
long in sUent, hopeless misery for the touch of 
his lips upon hers." 

In spite of this sad stuff, of which there is a 
great deal too much, it must in fairness be 
said that Lady Constance Howard has the 
gift of constructing and telling a coherent 
story, and there seems to be no reason why 
she should not some day produce a book as 
readable as Sweetheart and Wife, and con- 
siderably less unpleasant. 

All that can honestly be said in favour of 
J^e Shackles of an Old Love is that there is 
only one volume of it, but, as this one volume 
contains 377 closely printed pages, even this 
solitary merit is subject to large deductions. 
Had " Mara " devoted the amount of time 
spent in collecting words and phrases from 
half-a-dozen living and dead languages to the 
acquisition of such acquaintance with English 
as is possessed by the ordinary school-girl, her 
book would have been considerably better 
than it is at present ; but even then it would 
have been deplorably bad. The feat of pro- 
ducing a novel which is thoroughly absurd, 
and yet not in the least amusing, is somewhat 
difficult; but it has been performed, apparently 
without effort, by the author of The Shaoklet 
of an Old Love. As the story is quite un- 
readable, enough — perhaps more than enough 
— has been said of it. 

Mark Twain's new book bears, aa might be 
expected, a very close resemblance to its 
numerous predecessors ; and, as those who 
enjoy his peculiar kind of humour do not 
seem soon to tire of it, there is little 
doubt that they will give The Stolen White 
Hl^hant a cordial reception. Some of the 
papers will not be new even to readers on 
this side of the Atlantic, for they have 
appeared in American periodicals which oircu> 
late here, and have, moreover, in one or two 
instances been reproduced in English news- 
papers ; but this fact will not seriously inter- 
fere with the popularity of the volume. The 
story about the white elephant is by no means 
the best in the book, for the burlesque of 
detective procedure in the United States is 
too extravagant to be really funny; but 
several of the sketches are decidedly amusing ; 
and, though there is nothing here so good 
as the account of Back Fanshawe's funeral in 
The Innocents at Home, the volume as a whole 
is quite up to its author's average. 



OUBBENT LITERATURE. 

The best that can be said of Mr. Adolphus 
Ward's little volume on Dickens, in the " English 
Men of Letters " series (Macmillan), is that it 
betrays the endeavour to appreciate the master ; 
and the worst that can be said of it is that 
the writer remaica, nevertheless, without a full 
appreciation of Dickens's humour, though with 
much acknowledgment of his pathos. Mr. 
Ward is a careful student, and has read and 
thou)(ht. He does not fall into the error of 
intelligent young men from Oxford, with whom 
it is rather the fashion nowadays to consider 
Dickens as wholly for the vulgar and Thackeray 
as something greater than a genius — a gentle- 
manly person. Mr. Ward knows better than 
to judge two great artists by this latest standard 
of the drawing-room, about the last that anyone 
fit to be a critic — that anyone detached enough 
froDX the class-prejudices of a moment — would 
apply to a creator of fiction. Mr. Ward's stand- 
point is not that of a comer in which the 
negative virtues of faultlessness and politeness 
count for all. He is sufficiently out in the 
open to be aware of the place that Dickens has 
filled in the national life, and to give him the 
credit that he oared for the most — that of a 
genius thoroughly in sympathy with the most 
humane movements of his time, and one able 
to add appreciably to the better feelings of the 
race. Mr. Ward understands that the impres- 
sion made by Charles Dickens upon nearly two 
generations of readers and writers is indelible ; 
but, when he comes to details, his criticism is 
apt to have the somewhat tame defect of obvious- 
ness. He does not tell us much that is new. 
Not to tell us anything at all that is new is 
yet, it may be, sufficiently to fulfil the function 
of an intelligent young writer asked to discourse 
to a popular audience about some minor classic ; 
but with Dickens how different is the case ! 
Dickens is known to everybody. Excellent 
criticisms upon Dickens — Mr. tfohn Eorster's 
in the familiar Life, and a score of others — 
are known to everybody. So Mr. Ward's task 
was difficult. A little workmanlike and indus- 
trious boiling down of other folks' materials 
could here be of no avaiL The materials were 
in everybody's possession. That was Mr. Ward's 
misfortune. He has, we feel sure, done his 
utmost to overcome it. But his efforts have 
not been entirely successful. He has possessed 
information and industry and sound sense. He 
has wanted originality in a matter as to which 
it would in any case have been hard to be 
original. 

Mb. Austik Dobson's selection oi Eighteenth. 
Century Essays — the penultimate volume of the 
"Parchment Library" (Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co.) — ^is an extremely happy one. It 
shows not only much d propos reading of 
eighteenth- century history and social history, 
but likewise a nice discrimination as to the 
examples of the eighteenth-century essay which 
it was fitting to include. No better choice 
could have been made, we venture to think, as 
a whole, than that which Mr. Dobson has 
made, just as it is certain that no better choice 
of an editor could have been made than that 
which fell upon Mr. Dobson. Few contemporary 
writers are so completely in possession as Mr. 
Dobson of that "slower pen" — and that care- 
fully sharpened one — which belonged to the 
eighteenth-century men of letters. As to the 
editor's selection, it includes thirty-four papers, 
ranging &om the work of Steele to that of the 
Scotchman Mackenzie. In Mackenzie's time 
the "slower pen" was fairly on the way to 
become hastened and spoilt. The best essayists 
— nearly all the essayists — represented in this 
volume produced things which must be better 
liked at a fourth reading than at a first. Their 
occasional writings had the finish or the force 
of literature. l<'ew men uQwadays have time 



to possess these, or to imd fham in balk, tnd 
so the " FWrahment " Tolmne is on all acconnti 
welcome. We have tried our eyes very psia. 
fully over the exquisita but diminutive print. 

The Spteehes and Table-talk of the Prophet 
Mohammad. Ohosen and Translated, with 
Introduction and Notes, by Stanley Lane-Foole. 
(Maomillaa.) When we have once got over 
our surprise at finding Selections from the 
Kuran following upon Selections from Words- 
worth and Byron, and when we have also re- 
conciled ourselves to the somewhat misleading 
title, we have nothing but praise to give to 
this little book. It represents that result of 
historical criticism (which it is too much the 
fashion to ignore) by which the past and its 
literature are made to live for us in a way thst 
was unattsmpted till the present generatioo. 
Criticism is not aU destructive. Indeed, it 
would be more true to say that its real work 
is but now opening before us. Here, for 
example, we have not only translations from 
the Arabic turned out with scholarly precisioa 
and arranged with a view to their historical 
order, but also a sketch of the life of Moham* 
mad and of his surroundings which does not 
overwhelm the reader with strange facts, bat 
presents a faithful and simple picture to hi* 
mind. It is hardly too much to say that th« 
ordinary English public have never before had 
the opportunity of learning what mannsr of 
man Mohammad was, and what the relieioaa 
and ethical teaching of the Eurau is. What 
Dr. Ehys Davids has done for (Jautama tha 
Buddha and his creed, Mr. Lane-Poole has hen 
done for the founder of Islam. And if Bad- 
dhism seems more dosely akin to certain 
philosophical ideas of the time and to the 
modem temperament, the importance of Mo- 
hammadanism (if Mr. Lane-Poole will let us 
use the word) is far greater from the historio&l 
and political standpoint. In the view of pass- 
ing events, it cannot bo too often and too 
loudly repeated that Mohammad was neither 
impostor nor lunatic. What he was, can now 
be read by anyone in this last addition to the 
" Qolden Treasury Series." 

Five Minutet : Daily Readings of Fodry. 
Selected by H. L. Sidney Lear. (Eivington.) 
This little book falls somewhere between the 
old-fashioned anthologies and the modern 
" birthday books." It consists of a selection ot 
poems, soma short, some longer, arranged for 
every day of the year. And as the Preface u 
dated " The Close, Salisbury, Whitsuntide," ws 
may add that the year is the year of the Ohnroh 
rather than of Nature. The title is intended to 
convey a suggestion that a few minutes every 
morning may profitably be given to oommitting 
a few verses to memory. The selection itself i« 
in many respects notable. It omits much — very 
much — with which all are familiar. UnleM we 
are mistaken, Campbell and Mrs. Hemans (to 
mention no other names) are entirely absent. 
The Church poets — a long series, from Herbert 
and Quarles to Neale aDoNewman — are numsf- 
ously represented, though there is but vary Uttls 
fromKeble. There is much from Crabb6,and 
we are thankful for it all. And living authors 
have been very generous to the compiler, who 
has not, for his part, corrected the press so care- 
fully as he should have done. On p. 76 we 
have " Browning, Art Vogler ; " and on p. 9»> 
" George Eliot, The Legend of rubal." We 
cannot, either, reconcile ourselves to the spelUag 
^schylus. 

We are much behindhand in noticing the 
successive issues of Mr. W. J. Eolfe's pretty 
editions of Shakspere's plays in separata 
volumes. The last we have received is " Timon 
of Athens," June 8 ; and before that came the 
"Two Gentlemen of Verona" (May), "Love J 
Labour's Lost" (April), "Merry Wiyee " »m 
"Measure for Measiwe" (Maroh). At the 
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paoe at whioh these editions ara tamed oat, their 
ezoellenoe is astonishing. In only one point 
have yro foand the latest information missed, 
and that was in the non-notice of Mr. Sidney 
L. Lee's interesting paper on the historioalness 
of the leading personages and some of the 
incidents in " Love's Labour's Lost." On the 
other hand, Mr. Bolfe has included in his 
latest critical notices, among those by Ver- 
planc^ Coleridge, Hazlitt, Knight, Dovdeo, 
Foinivall, &o., several hitherto uaprinted and 
very interesting extracts from the papers of 
the late Charles Cowden Clarke, -which Mrs. 
Oowden Clarke has placed at his disposal. This 
is a distinct gain. In " Timon of Athens " Mr. 
Bolfe has carried out Mr. Farnivall's sugges- 
tion tiiat the spurious part of the play should 
be printed in smaller type, and thus every 
leuer can at once judge for himself whether 
the lines between genuine and non-genuine 
work are rightly drawn. To all the plays are 
appended Mr. P. A. Daniel's valuable Time 
Analyses of them as dramatic performances. 
In_ the treatment of his text Mr. Bolfe is not 
quite so conservative as the new school of 
Knglish editors, but he is immeasureab ly 
saperior to Hudson, whose wanton changes of 
Shakapere's words are simply lamentable. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

We regret to hear that the state of health of 
the hiatorian Mr. John Bichard Green is causing 
anadety to his friends. 

Thkbe is a treat in store for the Betrick- 
wmshippers. Thomas Bewick's daughter still 
survives, at the age of ninety-two ; and, by her 
desire, a "Memorial Edition" of her father's 
works is to be produced in a limited edition, 
with impressions from the original wood-blocks. 
It is to be a local work in every sense, as the 
press-work is to be done at Newcastle ia the 
great engraver's house, and even the paper is 
the product of a Northern mill. The printer, 
whose competence and practical skill are un- 
doubted, is confident that, by the use of im- 
proved methods now in vogue, he can, without 
tampering with the wood-blocka, produce im- 
pressions equal to the best of the old ones, and 
give the world a book that shall be worthy of 
tilie occasion and do credit to everyone concerned 
in the undertaking. It is to be ia five octavo 
volumes — Birds (2), Qutdrupeda (1), Aesop's 
Fables (1), Memoir of Bewick (1)— and only 
650 copies will be printed. We have little 
doubt of the success of the "Memorial Edition," 
which will probably in a few years' time 
command in the market a price higher than 
that of subscription. Mr. Quaritch, who is to 
publish the book, will give all the necessary 
information to intending subscribers. 

That indefatigable worker, Mr. B. N. Cust, is 
engaged upon a book treating of the modern 
langaa^^ of Africa, somewhat similar to his 
nsefol Modem Languages of the East Indiet. 
It will classify, condense, and arrange the scat- 
tered knowledge on the subject, followiog the 
most esteemed authorities. A linguistic and 
ethnical map has been specially prepared by 
Mr. Barenstein to illustrate the volume ; and in 
the Appendix will be a bibliography exhibiting 
all the grammars^ dictionaries, translations of 
the Bible, &a The work wiU be published by 
Meaara. Iriibner and Co. 

Air iofloential deputation, including the 
Qtvik. Archbishop, the Cadi, and Mufti, waited 
upon the Qovemor of Cyprus on Thursday, 
Joxko 15, to present a petition for the formation 
tit a araseam in the island. The Governor ap- 
proved ci the scheme ; a council was forthwith 
appointed, and held its first sitting, at 
Oovemmsnt House, the same day. Mr. 
H. H. Kitahsner, B.E., was] appointed curator 



of the museum and hon. secretary. Subscrip- 
tions to the amount of £110 were announced. 
Subscriptions are urgently needed, and will be 
acknowledged by the hon. secretary, Nicosia, 
Cyprus. 

Pkof. Peabodt, of Harvard, is ending his 
year's holiday ia England and Scotland, and 
will return to the United States early in 
September. Prof. Corson, of Cornell, wiU spend 
his vacation in the Channel Islands. 

Mb. Pcbkitau. is just patting together for 
the New Shakspsre Society nis oollection, from 
friend and foe, of fresh allusions to Shakspere, 
1592-1692, beyond the 358 that were in the 
second edition of Dr. Ingleby'a Centurie of 
Frayse issued by the society. He has above 300 
of these fresh allusions, and will feel obliged by 
the contribution of any more that Shakspere 
students may have lying by them. 

Sir Bobebt Tobbzits has written an essay on 
The Transfer of Land by Begistration under the 
Duplicate Method operative in Briti»h Goloniee, 
which Messrs. Cassell, Fetter, Galpin and Co. 
are about to publish for the Cobden Club. 

Dante Oahriel BoeteUi : his Work and Influ- 
ence, is the title of an essay by Mr. William 
Tirebuck whioh will be issued very shortly by 
Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Mb. Axexaitdeb Gabditeb has in the press 
a volume of Selections from Wordsworth, edited 
by Mr. J. S. Fletcher, who has also written an 
Introductory Memoir. 

Mb. T. Fisheb Unwik will shortly publish 
a work treating of surnames connected with 
Lincolnshire, and particularly with Grantham. 
It will be entitled Our Noble Selves. 

Toe publishing partnership of W. and A. £■ 
iTohnaton has been dissolved by consent, and 
for the future the business will be carried on 
at 6 Paternoster Buildings by Mr. A, Johnston. 

Sib John Maclean is preparing for publica- 
tion (by subscription) The Annals of Chepstow 
Castle, left in MS. by the late John F. Marsh. 
The work, which was the result of much re- 
search, will give a complete history of the castle 
and of its custodians from its first erection down 
to the present time. 

Mb. a. M. E. Soabth will shortly publish 
by subscription (with Mr. Peach, of Bath) a 
short history of the Old Catholic movement, 
with references to earlier kindred movements, 
and as leading up to a confederation of inde- 
pendent national churches. Three chapters 
will be devoted to the Church of Utrecht, from 
which the Old Catholic body received their 
orders. 

The City financial journal. Money, has de- 
spatched Mr. Charles Marvin to Bussia upon a 
special mission of enquiry into the actual con- 
dition of Bassian finance, particularly with 
regard to the rumoured issue of a new foreign 
loan and the state of the railways. After com- 
pleting his investigations at St. Petersburg, Mr. 
Marvin will proceed into the interior and report 
upon the National Exhibition now being held 
at Moscow. 

Mr. Bobebt Holt, bookseller, of Shudehill, 
has presented to the Manchester Free Library 
the copy of Caxton's Chronicles of England 
(Wynkyn do Worde, 1j97) the discovery of 
which in March of tliis year caused so much 
stir among bibliophiles. 

A GBEAT assistance has been rendered to 
scholars by the printed Index of the early wills 
in the archiepiscopal registers at Lambeth, 
issued with the recent numbers of the Genealo- 
gist edited by Dr. Marshall. It should be 
remembered that the Palace Library is open to 
the public almost daily, and that modem books 
are lent out to the clergy and the laity in the 



parishes of Lambeth, Southwark, and districts 
of Westminster. 

We have more than once noticed the system 
of publishing novels as feuilletons in a number 
of local newspapers which Messrs. Tillotson 
and Son, of Bolton, have so largely developed. 
They now announce no less than seven new 
works to be issued in this way. Among the 
writers are Mrs. Oliphant, Miss Braddon, Miss 
Helen B. Mathers, Mr. Clarke Bussell, and 
Mr. B. L. Farjeon. 

Messrs. J. Nisbet and Co. will henceforth 
publish the Homiletic Magazine, edited by the 
Bev. F, Hastings. 

Fob the Browning Society's evening of music 
and recitations on Friday, June 30, Mr. J. 
Greenhill composed a setting to Mr. Browning's 
"Lovers' Quarrel" for his pupil. Miss M. 
Adderley; and Miss Carmichael's MS. setting 
of " A Woman's Last Word " was also to be 
sung, with Virgfiuia Gabriel's "At the Window " 
from "James Lee's Wife," Mrs. Beinagle's 
" In a Tear," &c. 

Pbof. Ingbasi, the librarian of Trinity Col- 
lege, Dublin, has issued some separate copies 
of his very interesting paper on " Two Collec- 
tions of Mediaeval Moralised Tales " belonging 
to the diocesan library at Derry. The first is 
of the fourteenth century; the second is an 
inferior duplicate of a MS. of the fifteenth 
century, in tiie library of Trinity, Dublin, and 
contains the Speculwn Laicorum, &e. The first 
volume is " called in the Catalogue Harrison's 
Manuscript," and belonged unquestionably to 
the William Harrison, Beotor of Baiwinter and 
Canon of Windsor, who wrote the " Description 
of Britain" in Holinshed's Chronicle. It was 
in and from this Derry library that Mr. 
Fumivall was lucky enough to find and get 
Harrison's MS. Chronologie that was supposed 
lost (see his Forewords to Harrison, part i.. 
New Shakspere Sooiety, p. v. note). Ia the 
second part of the first Derry M3. is a French 
verse : 

"quod AtigUce dicUur 

Whan }>s nyl>yng [miser] is ded, and lyl> by >> wowe 

[wall] 
Comet> a pront 3oDg man and wo3e)> [wooeth] Mi 

love 
Drynket of his broun ale and at of his Ihove [eats 

off bii loaf] 
And Binge)> for his ssule gyvalgove." 

As the last word may be new even to the 
Philological Society's Dictionary, we have re- 
printed the verse, and now add the French, to 
throw such light as it can on *< gyvelgove" : 

" Qaant ]y avert et mort et gyt south la here 
Vlent an loefne bachaler, e danoye la bele 
Bdit de loan vyne e mount la lele 
Kt ohannt pur salme v» U ly dncele." 

Prof. Ingram prints nine of the curious tales in 
the Speculum, and several extracts from the 
other volume, including passages of Scripture, 
"on account of the frequent and sometimes 
curious variations which occur in them from 
the received text of the Yulgate." 

Messrs. Bobebts, of Boston, U.S., announce 
a reprint of the Dial, the organ of New England 
transcendentalism, which only lived for four 
years (1840 to 1844), but during part of the time 
Emerson was editor. The regular contributors 
also included Margaret Fuller, Theodore Parker, 
George Eipley, Henry Thoreau, and William 
Channing. The reprint will make four volumes ; 
and an additional volume will contain an Index, 
and ana about the contributors by the Bev. 
G. W. Cooke. 

The following announcement is quoted from 
the New York Publishers' IFeeWy :—" Bichard 
Henry Stoddard is preparing a series of English 
and American poets — American for the English 
market, and English for the American market 'i 
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MB88B8. LnTLE, BBOWN AND CO., Of BostOD, 

U.S., announce a work by Mr. Georfte E. Ellis 
entitled The Bed Man and the White Man in 
North America, from iti Diteovery to the Present 
Time. Special attention has been given to the 
Indian systom of land tenure, to missionary 
efforts among the Indians, and to a oomparison 
of their treatoient by the Spanish, French, and 
Engli^, and by the United States QtJTemment. 

This day was to be published at Fans a book 
that has aroused no uttle interest It is from 
the pen of Mdme. Adam (Juliette Lamber], and 
is entitled La Chaneon det nouveaux Epoux. 
The frontispiece is a portrait of the writer ; and 
there are besides ten drawings by Dor^, Detaille, 
Lefebyre, Munkdcsy, and other well-known 
artists. Only 400 copies ate to be struck off;, 
the price is 200 frs. per copy. 

Thk Boston Literary World for June 3 gives 
a bibliography of Victor Hugo, including six- 
teen of his unpubliahed works. To some extent 
this list is confirmed by M. Jules Olaretie in 
the Temps, who writes that Victor Hugo 
has in his portfolio a drama of modem life, 
entitled "La Vaim," a third series of "La 
L^^ende des Sifecles," a Tolumn of political 
satires, and an epic called " La Fin de Satan." 
Victor Hugo is said to have declared that he 
should leave ready for the press almost as many 
volumes as he had published. 

The second and third numbers of SI Folk- 
lore AndaJuz contain two very useful articles 
by Senor Garcia Blanco, " Filolo^a Vulgar," on 
the Andalusia dialect, with especial reference to 
Latin and Hebrew sounds. " El Folk-lore del 
Perro," by Don Antonio Machado y Nunez, and 
the "Superstitiones popnlares Andaluzas" show 
how well this new society is working. Similar 
folk-lore societies are being formed in Catalonia, 
Estremadura, the Basque Provinces, the As- 
turias, and even in Cuba and in the Oanaries. 

An important collection of Oantot Populares 
Espa^les, with music to many of them, selected 
by Senor F. Bodrigaez Marin, is announced for 
publication by Francisco Alvarez and Oo., of 
Seville, in three volumes of 500 pages each. 
The subscription for the whole, paid in advance 
at Seville, is 22 £». 60 o. 

Padse F. Fita has nearly terminated his 
work on "Six Inedited Spanish Councils." 
These Councils contain matter of great interest 
oonoeming the acquittal of the Templars in 
Spain, and on the treatment of the Jews in the 
first half of the fourteenth century. 

M. HSBZEN has issued (Lausanne : Benda) a 
reprint of the little work which his father, 
Alexander Herzen, the well-known Bussian 
refugee, wrote in 1864 upon Qaribaldi's 
triumphal reception in London in that year 
and his speedy departure from this country. It 
is entitled Oamicia rosaa. 

Pbof. Tkatttmann has just issued his biblio- 
graphical part of Anglia (vol. v., part 2), in 
which the following works are noticed: — A. 
Brandl's edition of Thomas of Ereildoune and 
G. Ludtke's Erl of Tolous arid the Emperes of 
Almayn, both in Weidmann's series of critical 
English editions; the Catholiam Anglicum, 
edited by S. J. Herrtage. B. H. Hutton's Sir 
Walter Scott {" English Men of Letters " series) 
is appropriately noticed by Dr. A. firandl ; B. 
Einenkel treats of O. Zielke's edition of the 
Middle Age fairy tale. Sir Orfeo, and discusses 
at some length the valuable work by Prof. 
Sohipper on Englische Metrik (part i.) ; Prof. 
Irautmann points out, with a well-deserved 
word of praise, the contents of Dr. Horstmann's 
new senea of " Old English Legends," a large 
volume with a considerable Introduction- 
taking occasion to debate the authorship of the 
legend of St. Erkenwald. Dr. Taneerhasan 
explanation as to his paper on " ' Hamlet ' of 



Quarto 1, Quarto 2, and the First Folio : their 
Belations to Each Other " (Shakspere is respon- 
sible for two battles of the wits recorded in this 
number). The editor, in dealing with two 
pamphlets by D. Asher and G. Eorting, makes 
some remarks on a subject which he has much 
at heart — the instruction in Modern French 
and English given in German public schools. 

Undxb the title of Gomhat du cap Ortigal 
(Paris : Ch^), M. (JemahUng has published an 
interesting historical document, being a descrip- 
tion of the naval engagement which followed 
one month after Trafalgar. It was written at 
the time by M. Gemiihling's father, who then 
commanded a French ship, and was captured 
after an honourable resistance. The English 
were commanded by Sir John Strachan. 

M. AKDBi Lebon has published (Paris: 
Plon) a volume entitled L'Angleterre tt I' Emi- 
gration fravfaise de 179J^ d, 1801, which throws 
much new light upon the relations between the 
British Government a ad the banished courtiers 
of Louis XVIII. The author has made use of 
unpublished documents in our Becord 0£Sce. 
A Preface to the work is contributed by the 
historian, M. Albert Sorel. 

With reference to a notioe of Mr. J. H. 
Ingram's Claimants to Royalty in the ACABBlf T 
of last week, a correspondent writes that the 
last Count of Albany died about one month 
ago, not eighteen months. It was his father 
who died in 1880. 

In the letter on Walton's CompUat Angler 
which appeared in our last week's number, Mr. 
Holford's name was inadvertently spelt Halford 
twioe. The copy of Walton referred to belongs 
to Mr. Holford, of Park Lane. 



ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Wb have on our table the following pamphlets, 
&c. : — The Sevisers and the Greek Text of the 
Ntw Testament, by Two Members of the New 
Testament Company (Macmillan) ; The Recovery 
of St. Thomas : a Sermon preached in St. Paul's 
Cathedral on April 23, 1882, with a Prefatory 
Note on the late Mr. Darwin, by Canon Liddon 
(Rivingtons) ; Deliver us from Bvil ; a Second 
Letter to t^e Bishop of London in answer to 
Three Letters of the Bishop of Durham, by 
Canon Cook (John Murray); The Church arid 
the Ministry : a Beview of the Bev. E. Hatch's 
Bampton Lectures, by the Bev. Charles Gore 
(Bivington) ; Oreat Britain, and Borne ; or, 
Ought the Queen of England to hold Diplo- 
matic Belations «ith the Sovereign Pontiff P 
by Mgr. Capel (Locgmans) ; An Exposition of 
Isaiah Hi. 13, H, 15, and 2m., delivered before 
the Council of the Senate on April 28, 1882, 
by S. M. Schiller- SzLnessy (Cambridge : Deigh- 
ton. Bell and Oo.); A Reply to Dr. Farrar"s 
Answer to Sir Edmund Beckett's "Should 
the Bevised New Testament be Authorised?" 
(John Murray) ; The Collects rendered into 
Plain, Easy Verse, for School and Family 
Use, by the Bev. E. W. L. Da vies (Big- 
ster) ; Prayers for Every Hour, by Day aad 
by Night, Second Edition (Parker) ; A Cemui 
of Religions : Three Essays, by the Kight Hon. 
J. G. Hubbard (Longmans) ; Mr. I'ennyson's 
" Despair ": a Lecture on its Moral Signifioance, 
by Thomas Walker (Elliot Stock) ; Modern 
Dissent : What is It ? — a Betrospeot and a 
Prophecy, by Walter Carey (Simpkin, Marshall 
and Oa) ; Thoughts on the Evolution Theory of 
Creation, by the Bev. John Andrew (Marcus 
Ward) ; Fragments from the Early History of 
the Christian Church, Parts L and U. (James 
Nisbet) ; Present Day Tracts, Nos. L to V. 
(Beligioos Tract Societv); The Faiths of the 
WorU, Lectures V. and VI. (Blackwood) ; Faith 
or Vn/aith i a Modern Phase of th? Qaestiou 



discussed in Two Letters to a Guardian, by la 
Earnest Layman (Provost) ; A Critical Ex- 
amination of Bishop Lightfoot's Defence of the 
Last Petition of the Lord's Prayer, bf the 
Bev. T. H. L. Leary (" Ohristion Opiiuon and 
Revisionist " OfiSoe) ; Bible Words and Phraia, 
explained and illustrated, by Charles Uichis 
(Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace); Thi 
Clergy; or, Truth and Unity, by W. H. Tren- 
with (New York ; J. W. Pratt) : De la StpxiUwt 
de JSsus-Christ, par A. Jameson (Paris: Lerouz); 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

IN THE HEABT OF THE FENS. 
Greer breadths, red oxen, fads to far grsy ikies— 

Bkiaa black where gathering rain-banti nu; be 
seen, — 

With many a plHhy waste and lile betireea ; 
Slow the ganat poplari wave, the peevit oriea ; 
Bmit with rough blasts each whitened osier eight, 

And creeses flune amid the dreary scene. 

Where the tall iris flaunts, a water qneen ; 
O'er leagues of sedge their pkla, waa radieaoe fliei, 
Long aeons here unchanged did nature reigD, 

Till faith breathed Into her a sonl divine 
And scattered darkness. la the graiey msia 

Far-gleaming note that peak, — ^that tower shine ; 
There, ringed by poplars, holy Gathlao'e faae 

O'er reedy meres greet) Pega's sieter shrine.* 

M G. WATKDfS. 

* Orowland Abbey and Peakirk. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The third number of La Revue de Droit inter- 
national for the preeeat year commences with an 
interesting paper on " The Vestiges of an 
International Law in China," by Dr. W. A. P. 
Martin, President of Tangwea College at 
Peking. The paper is, in fact, a French version 
of a memoir read by the author at the Oocgiess 
of Orientalists held at Berlin in September 
1881. Dr. Martin has been the Director, since 
1863, of a college established by the Ohinasa 
Government at Peking for the education of 
the sons of mandarins who contemplate an 
administrative and diplomatio career, where 
they may study the languages and sciences of 
Europe in Chinese translations of the best 
European works. The modern empire of 
China, which may be said to date from the 
third century before the Christian era, W 
established upon the ruins of a more aaoieat 
system, under which the Chinese territory wt> 
distributed among a group of ten priacipal 
States, connected together by a certain feudal 
dependence on a common Sovereign, to whom 
they rendered homage under the title of Tien- 
Tzeu, or Son of Heaven. This feudal organisa- 
tion was gradually replaced by a confederatioa 
of independent principalities recognising a 
nominal suzerain ; and such an order of things, 
which lasted down to the third century before 
the Christian era, gave rise to relations of war, 
as well as of peace, between the various 
members of the confederation, whose inter- 
course came gradually to be regulated by a 
system of rules analogous to an international 
code. The great " holocaust of books " which 
the conqueror Chi-Hoangti, "the first of 
autocratic Sovereigns," effected in the middle 
of the third century before Christ has destroyed 
all official records of these rules ; but traces of 
them are to bo found in the writings of Con- 
fucius and of Mencius, and in philosophic 
works of the fifth century before Christ, as well 
as in the "Toheo-li," or book of rites of the 
dynasty of Tcheo. This latter work, which 
dates from the eleventh century before Christ, 
and was compiled under imperial authority, 
throws considerable light on the darkness which 
would otherwise envelop the feudal period. The 
present Chiuese empire was the oraation of 
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" Ohi-Houigii," already mentioned, who, in 
the year 246 before Ohriit, established bis 
ea^remaoy over the other princes of the confede- 
ration. He built the Qreat Wall of China, and 
has handed down to hia suooessors, who still 
bear the title of " Hoangti," a centralised system 
of ^vemment, built np on the ruins of the 
ancient feudal constitution, which is, apnar- 
ently, as indestructible as his Q-reat WalL 
Prof. M. F. de Martens, of St. Petersburg, 
foUowa with a short article on " The Foundttion 
of International Law," which is intended to 
ibrm part of a treatise on International Law 
shortly to be published. Dr. Uolengraaff. of 
Amsterdam, continues his article on "The 
Contract of Affreightment," which will be the 
subject of discussion at the approaching Con- 
ference of the Association for the Beform and 
Codification of the Law of Nations to be held 
at Liverpool on August 8 next. His views 
differ somewhat from those propounded by 
Mr. Biobard Lowndes, of Liverpool, at the 
Cologne Conference of last year, as well 
as trom the scheme drawn np at Sheffield 
in 1865 iinder the presidency of Sir Robert 
Phillimore^ and known as " the Sheffield 
Rules." Mr. John Westlake, Q.O., continues 
his artiole on "La Doctrine anglaise" in 
matters of private international law. Prof. 
Louis Benanit, of Paris, cdhtribates a second 
artide on "La Jurisprudence fraogaise" in 
mattara of private international law. A notice 
follows of the proceedings of a Commission of 
the Institute of International Law, which met 
at Wiasbaden in September 1881 to consider, 
among other subjects, the application of the 
European Law of Nations to Oriental States, 
when FMf. M. F. de Martens, of St. Peters- 
burg, presented a report. An important 
consoltation of the members of the same 
Cammusion is also published on the subject of 
the prindples of prize law laid down in a 
jodgment delivered by the Sapreme Court of 
the United States in 1863 in the case of the 
neutral barque Bpringbok. This consultation 
is signed by Profs. Arntz, of Brussels : Asser, 
ef Amsterdam; Bulmerincq, of Heidelberg; 
Qeasner, of Berlin; Hall, of Oxford; de 
Martens, of St. Petersburg; Fier-Antoni, of 
Naples ; Benault, of Paris ; Alberio Bolin, of 
Oand : and Sir Travers Twiss, Q.C., of Oxford. 
ProL Saiipoloa, of Athens, has forniahed a brief 
reply to Mr. P. S. Beilly's paper on the recent 
English legislation for the Island of Cyprus. 
Prof. Saripolos is a native of Cyprus, and he 
wishoa to see the le^slation of the kingdom of 
Greece introduced into his native island. A 
very interesting bibliography concludes the 
aomber, whioh notices more especially the 
BeehU-Ltmcon of Prof, von Holteendorf ; the 
" Bi^t of War and the Precursors of Qrotius," 
by Dr. &nest Nys, of Brussels; "Inter- 
national Maritime Law," by M. Perels, Counsel 
to the German Admiralty at Berlin ; " Enemy's 
Property under a Neutral Flair." by Dr. de 
Boaok. of Paris: "The Extradition of Delin- 
qnents and the Bight of Asylum," by Dr. 
von Holtzendorf ; " Is it desirable that there 
should be an Identity of Criminal Law among 
the European States ?" by Dr. Franz von Liszt ; 
and "Austria-Hungary and Boumania on the 
Qaestion of the Danube," by Prof. Ursiano 
Valerian, of Jassy. Other interesting recent 
publications by Italian and Swiss jurists com- 
plete the list 

Ik the Bevuta Contemporanea of Jane IS, 
SAar Jordana y Morera gives some biblio- 
^phioal notes on the botany of Tetuan and 
Its neighbooriiood, extracting largely from 
Hooker and Maw, but stating that much 
still remains to be explored. A lyrical poem, 
by Oampoamor, on the "Utility of Flowers," 
treats of them as the playthings of child- 
hood, the souvenirs of love, and consolations 
in death. In his notes on the MSS. of the 



" Archive hist6rico naoional," Ubique has some 
remarks on the development of the Spanish 
language. In a docament of A.D. 927 he finds 
some words still iu use, a great advance in 
1017, and the idiom almost fully formed in 
1234. "The Last Sigh," by V. Tinajero, is a 
highly aesthetic, but not very intelligible, 
description of a painting of the Crucifixion by 
J. A. Casares. The " Javentud Dorada" of A. 
de Mentaberry deals with the reigns of Charles 
VII. of France and Henry IV. of Spain. " The 
Expedition to Italy in 1849," by Gen. de 
Cordova, is drawing to its close with the flight 
of Garibaldi. 

Toe two first quarterly numbers of the Xevue 
de Linguittiqnt for the current year contain 
some interesting articles. Padre F. Fita begins 
the publioatioQ of lib. iv. of the Codes 
Calixtinus of Compostella. A valuable study 
of the Gascon dialect of Bayonne from the 
archives of the town is by M. E. Duc^riS. M. 
Y. Henry concludes his Afghan studies. Prof. 
J. Vinsoa contributes a lecture on the French 
East Indies aud on Indian studies in 1880-81, 
in addition to papers on agglutination and on 
the American languages ; while L. Adam, in a 
paper on "La Lingiiistiqaa et la Bootrine de 
i'Evolution," asserts that the development of 
language forms no exception to the theory. 

The present number of the Ameriean Anti- 
quarian and Oriented Journal has an artiole by 
A. W. Williamson on the " Dakotah Lan- 
guages and their Relations to Other Languages," 
in which he points out that, both physically 
and in language, the Dakotahs approach much 
more nearly the Indo-Bnropean type than do 
the other Indians, from whom in the structure 
of their langaage they are widely separated. 
Mr. John Campbell compaTe<>, with illustrations, 
the lately discovered Hittite characters with 
those used by the Davenport mound builders. 
Another usefully illustrated artiole is that on 
a " Find of Ceremonial Axes in a Florida 
Mound," by A. E. Douglas. The editor has 
an essay on "Ancient Temple Architecture," 
also illustrated. 



THE THIRD PART OF THE SUNDER- 
LAND SALE. 

Thesb is no lover of books whose mind must 
not fill with wonder at the sustained splendour 
of the riches displayed by this Catalogue ; it 
must also fill with dismay at the soatter- 
in|; to the four winds of a oolleotion whose 
chief value consists in the completeness of its 
stores on special authors, or special epochs 
of bibliography. Of the great classical authors 
not only is each ed. princep* to be found, 
but every other early or curious or beautiful 
edition. Thus, there are more than forty 
Martials, all dating before 1700, and six of them 
before 1480. There are fifty-five Juvenals 
(most of them with Fersius), nine of them 
before 1480, and many curious and beautiful, 
either for binding, or for material (a Lyons 
counterfeit on vallum). There are first editions 
of some thirty classics, many of them of 
extreme beauty and rarity; there are ten 
splendid books printed on vellum ; and, in 
addition to these cariosities, there are large and 
carious materials, not only for French history, 
as the compiler observes, but for Italian (chiefly 
between Nos. 5532 and 5587), Turkish, Spanish 
(6202-28), and American history. Many for- 
gotten histories, travels, and reflections will 
meet the eye of the specialist on these subjects 
all through the Catalogue. The editions of 
Horace (6352-533) are a library in themselves, 
and contain all sorts of curiosities ; nowhere 
could the bibliophile better compare tiie varieties 
of type in the splendid old Italian presses of 
the fifteenth century. But there are also 
Spanish and French editions, suohas the vellum 



copy from Caen, and the best old English, 
sooh as those of Pine and Foulis. 

Any attempt at enumerating the treasures is 
so idle that one turns from the task with a feeling 
of curiosity as to where money can be found to 
give fair prices for such a coUeotion. I will 
add a few words on the most interesting Greek 
types indicated in the part before us. First in 
interest is, doubtless, the great Florentine 
Homer of 1488, a book in itself beautiful, and 
printed in the most charming of Greek types, 
containing, moreover, all the extant poems 
ascribed to Homer. However valuable, it can 
hardly be described as very rare, for Brunet 
says forty copies (I) were known in England 
and elsewhere. One hears of three in the Eton 
Library, Lord Spencer has one, Lord Cowper 
has one, and there was one (a poor oopy) lately 
at Mr. Quaritoh's, for which £100 was asked. 
But this book, together with the very rare 
Bairachomyomaehia in red and black printing, 
the Milan Isocrates of 1493, and the Florentine 
Luoian of 149S, affords specimens of what Greek 
printing was before it was rained by Aldus. 
Of these books the Luoian is one of the most 
splendid copies of any classic I ever saw, bat 
the type approaches the Aldine type, and is 
quite inferior to the Isocrates. The Batracho- 
myomachia (1486) is by far the rarest, with a 
beautiful type, but very rude printing. This is 
the first Greek classic ever printed ; the first 
Greek book is also in the list, Lascaris' Grammar 
of 1476. The tjrpe of this book is very like 
that of the Florentine Homer. Even more 
interesting in the history of Greek printing are 
the editions of Laotantius and Maorobius in 
the present volume. The Laotantius of Subiaoo 
in 1465 is the first book honestly using Greek 
types, the rude attempts in Fust and Sonoeffer'B 
Oicero de OfficiU being unworthy of notioe. The 

grinters Sweynheym and Fannartz seem not to 
ave had the types ready till the first ten leaves 
were printed, as is pointed out for the first time 
by Mr. Lawler here. They shortly after 
quarrelled with the monks, and removed to 
Borne, where they brought out new editions of 
Laotantius in 1468 and 1470. The latter (like 
the Aulus Gellius of 1469) shows Greek type 
in the quotations ; but the Laotantius of 1468 
ought to prove whether the printers did, or did 
not, carry their type of 1465 with them. The 
next earliest use of Greek type is the Venetian 
Laotantius of Adam in 1471, and then the 
Maorobius (1472) of Nio. Jenson, All these 
books are in the Catalogue, so that the whole 
history of the incunabula of Greek printing i$ 
contained in the hooka of this section of the 
Sunderland Library. To have these documents 
together is of inestimable value ; it is earnestly 
to be hoped that some rich collector will 
endeavour to acquire them all. 

The small number of tities under the head- 
ing Marlborough suggests that the books of 
interest concerning the great Dnke have been 
very properly retained in Blenheim Falaoe. 
J. P. Mahapft. 



THE ASHBOBNHAM MB. OF THE 
YORK MT8TEB7 FLATS. 

Wb are glad to hear that Lord Ashbamham 
has at length oonssnted to the publication of 
his unique fifteenth-oentury MS.of the York 
Mysteries, which has never been printed, though 
its existence has long been known. With much 
liberality, he has placed it in the hands of Miss 
Toulmin Smith, who is preparing to edit the 
whole, with notes and a short introduotion, 
the Delegates of the Clarendon Press haying 
agreed to publish the volume. 

The collection is an important addition to 
our early drama ; it contains fortjr-eight plays 
— more than are found in any of the other 
three great oolleotions, whioh have, Ooiantiy 
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Plays forty-three, Tovneley Myateries thirty- 
two, and dhester Mysberiea twenty-four plays. 
The subjeota of the first eleven York pieces 
are taken from the Old Testament, as far 
aa the flight of the Israelites and the drown- 
ing of Pharaoh'in the Red Sea ; the remainder 
are taken &om the New Testament, the 
Gospel of Nicodemus, and some of the Marian 
legends. The Biblical narrative is closely 
followed in many parts. The handwriting is 
that of about 1450, bat the composition 
and other facts point to an earlier date for 
the plays. They comprise several interesting 
varieties of metre — among the rest, some fine 
alliterative rhyming verse. The volume was, 
in all likelihood, the official " register " of the 
plays belonging to the Corporation of York, 
whose duty it was to assign the performance of 
the plays to the difEerent crafts. We know 
from Drake, and from the evidence of the 
volume itself, which must have been in active 
use after 1553, that alterations were sometimes 
made by the performers, as well as revision 
of the text to suit later taste. Some in- 
teresting points arise as to the authorship of 
the plays. On comparison with the Towneley 
Ifystenes, also a Yorkshire collection, and 
written in the same Northern dialect, foor or 
five of the plays are found to be not only 
parallel in subject, bat to be identical in long 
passages and scenes ; in fact, they are the same 
plays with additions or omissions. The York 
ooUeotion being perfect, it may be expected 
that it will serve to correct the Towneley set — 
many of the plays in which are imperfect, and 
one, at least, of which seems to be displaced in 
order — as well as to supply useful variations in 
readings for the parallel plays. Not the least 
interesting feature of the MS, is that it supplies 
the score for the music sung by the angel?, 
reonrring in the play on the vision of our 
Lady to St Thomas, probably one of the 
earliest specimens of the use of musio in the 
English drama. 

The MS. single play of this collection (the 
Scriveners', on the incredulity of St Thomas) 
which has been printed, first by Croft in 1797, 
and reprinted by the Camden Society in 1858, 
appears to have beoi an actors' copy. It is 
a separate MS,, lately belonging to Dr, Sykes, 
of Doncaster. The text agrees with that of the 
York play. 



SELEOTBD FOREIGN BOOKS. 

aiUrXBA.L LITEBATTrBB. 

SlXTBKLUT, 0. Ls Oom^i* it Daoooort, 1685-171*. 

Fuia : Oliupmitiir. S fe. 50 a. 
Buiauoo, O. Voltain: BibUograpUs Aa Ms CEaTrw. 

Pari! : BoaTeyn. 29 fir. 
BuxcoKi, F., et Ph. Ouilhoh. Lm UaD<M 4e U. da Bii- 

marck an Ortont. Pant : Ohio. 3 f r. 
lyEzTLLi, Q. Baohal d'aprti aa OsneasondaiuM. Puii: 

Ub. daa Biblioptdlaa. IS rr. 
Ebckxakn-Ohatkuh. Qaelquaa Hots sor I'BipTit bamain. 

PaiiB : Heud. 1 fr. U o. 
Oauma, T. Onida da I'Axaatau an ISwUi* du LonTta. 

Patb: Oharpantiar. 3 fr. 60 o. 
B£toil, O. La VaU<a dn Darror: Voyaira an Paya daa 

pomalis (Afriqa* airlentala). 15 tt. Fauna at Flora daa 

Faja OomaU*. iO ic. Paria ! Ohallamal *iai. 

THXOLOaT. 

Xoituxo, B. Dar etata Biiaf Paul! aa TbnotlMnf, anta 
Nana nntemoht n. anagalagt. 1. Thl. Bia allcanuliian 
Ftagen. Barlin : Bothar. S M. 

HISTOBT. 

BaocHsa m la FLMRin, H. Lai IMrolntioiii dn Droit. 

Btndaa hiatoriqnaa. T. S. Baaal : Oaor(. S U. 10 Pf. 
FasM, J. Waahlnfton, Lib^ratanr da l'Am<tiiina : anlTi da 

la R^TOIatian amtrioalna at Washlncton. Patla : DaL^ 

grava. i tt. 60 o. 
OviLUQitx, l'abb<. Hiatoin ooDtamporaina da I'EgUaa, 

i;se-1878. Paiia: Laeoffca. Itr. 
Lo»ar£uis, A. da. MAnoircs lor la Ghronriloria at I'loono- 

Kiaphia daa Bola paithaa Aiaaddaa. Paiia: Lctonz. 

Mb. 
PraiFTia, L., u. O. Bdlaiid. Paatllantla ia snmia. aatoUohta 

dar groaaan Tolkaktaakhaitan in nnmlamai. Ooanmaatan. 

Tttbisgan: Lanpp. SM. 
PawaB, W. Uab. Sa AnfUaga d. UidhaDpoUtiaalian "Ktmgtm 

anta LnSvlg dam Baiei. ICOnohan: Fiaai. IK. I 



SuxT-AiiucD, I. da. Hari^Antolnatta at l*A(oiiia 4* U 

Boysnt^. Ptf la : Dantn. S fr. 50 o. 
Willi, T. Phitipp dar OroMmUtiilKa t. Heaaen n. die Bartl- 

tutloa XTlrlctii T. Wirtamberg 1616-8i. TUbingan : Laupp. 

Sit. 

PHYSICAL SOIENOK AND PHILOSOPHY. 

BoLi.ma, A. AnU-Kaat od. Blamanta dar Logik, dar Phyaik 

n. dar Bthtk. 1. Bd. Basal : Sahnaidar. 8 If. 
HMnBuca dar Bacaalk. Eng. t. A. Scbenk. i. Bd. 

Braslau : Travandt. 18 M. 
HxBBAaT'a, 3. F., aiiinintUehs Warka. Ia ohronoloe. Belhan- 

falgahrag. T. K.KeHrbaali. 1. Bd. Lnoxig: Vait. BM. 
LoBioL. U. da. FAli<antologiafran;iiaa. TdmiaJiuaaiiqaa. 

T. XI. Lin. 51°. Fani : Maeam. 
Nakili, C. t. Uataraaohnngan Qb. niadara PUia ana dam 

pflanianphyiiolog. loatltnt la UUnehan. IConehaa: 

Oldenbounr. 7 M. 
BoHxiDT, L. Dia Ectaik dar altan Grleohan. 3. Bd. Berlin : 

Baaaar. ill. 
BcsKaiuiR, O. H. Der menaoblloha Willa vam fltandpnnkta 

der nauaren En'.viokalungaihaotlaa (d. ** Darviolamua "). 

Bartin : Dttounlar. 8 M. 

PHILOLOaV, ETC, 

DiB HicHXLS. A. TamTaEinh; on la Livra das Plirasea 

da tnls Oataotbree. Paria: Lwons. 15 tr. 
Obivk. 3. u. W. Dantaatiaa WSrtamaetu 6. Bd. 9. L(g. 

Manddkem— Uaia, Beacb. t. M. Hayna. Ldpfig: 

Hin*I. SM. 
Hollb, K. F. Ta,b«I Tan oad- en nianw-Indiaiha alpha- 

hnttan. BIjdraice tot da palaeographle Tan N.-Iooia. 

TneHagas: NijUoS. lit. 6). 
Napieb, a, 17ab. dia Warkw d. altangUaahen Bnbliohofa 

Wulfeatin. Barlia: SfitMhar .« Roiull. 2M. 
Patbt dk OouBThiLLx, A. Miriiij-Nflaieh, pabii^ d'apr^s le 

Mana^cxit ouijour da la BiblioiQ&jua natlonala. Parla ; 

Larooz. 15 fr, 
PiioHOTTA, 3. OurAe ApuleUnae. Bretlau : Kosbnar. 1 M. 
BvoDLiKB. Dar Hltsste Bnm«a d. l£ictelalt«rs, nebat Bpi- 

gnmmtn. Brag. t. F. Sailer. Halla: Walaanhaai. 

4 m:. 90 Pf. 

Bpxhobl, A. BafarmTanchlHta lor Ue'rik dar lyriaclien 
Varaartao bet Plaucni u. dan Uorigaa lateln. Scenlkem. 
Berlin : Weidmaan. 10 SL 



CORRESPONDENOE. 

WAS BOGEB OF MONTOOMEBT AT SEyLAO P 
Somcrlaazg, Walla : Jane 31, 1881. 

The letter of Mr, Howorth, whom it was not 
hard to spy oat under the signature " H,," is so 
specially courteous and kind to myself personally 
that I cannot help taking up my pea again, if 
only to thank him. And, having taken it up, 
I may as well make one or two more remarks 
on the subject of controversy. That subject is 
indeed one about which one might dispute for 
ever, as neither side brings forward any 
evidence unknown to the otuer. The whole 
matter turns on the degree of trust to be put in 
this or that witness. £at there are one or two 
points on which I venture to think that Mr, 
Howorth would look at things differently, if he 
had Uved as long and as familiarly with the 
witnesses as I have. 

I must decline Mr. Ho worth's appeal to Sir 
Thomas Hardy. No one did better service to 
the study of English history than Sir Thomas 
Hardy did in his own line. But his line was 
the history of the books themselves, not the 
appraising of the matter which they contained. 
His estimates of the different authors in his 
Catalogue have always seemed to me singularly 
weak. Fat a book into the hands, I will not 
say of Dr. Stubbs, who stands by himself, but 
of Dr. Luard or the late Mr. Dimock, and you 
get a different result. They understood their 
authors. Sir Thomas Hardy did not. 

Invention is the last thing with which to 
charge Master Wace — least of all in his narra- 
tive of the battle. It is the central piece of his 
work, to which everything else is subordinate. 
It is done with the utmost care ; while he gave 
far less heed to some of the later parts of 
his story. His account of the war between 
William and Bufas and Helias is full of error. 
It came too near to the time of his own birth 
for him to know or care much about it. But 
his story of the battle will stand testing. 
Above all, contrary to what Mr. Howorth sug- 
gests, it will stand testing in the most purely 
Knglish matters. I will mention only three 
examples out of many. I pointed out long ago 
{N'(}rman Oonqtiett, voL iii., p, 425} that Waoe's 
list of shires from which men came to Senlao 



(12848 Pluquet), which at first sight reads like 
names set down at random, proves to be dravn 
up with the minutest geographical and politioal 
accuracy. Again (12970), Wace makes Harold 
ride round his men to marshal them, and thea 
get down from his horse for the aetnal fighting. 
That is to say, Wace describes an BngM 
army and its commander as acting accoi^ng 
to the English tactics of that day. This is in 
marked contrast to Snorro, who describes th« 
English army at Stiunfordbridj;e after the 
pattern of an English army of his own day, 
Again it is from Wace (13119, 13194) that we 
leam the English war-cries — "Holy Orois,' "Qod 
Almighty," " Oat, out." The first of the three 
has the force of an undesigned coincidence. Why 
should the English cry " Holy Cross " P In 
honour, no doubt, as I pointed out long ago, 
of their King's church of the Holy Cross at 
Waltham, and of the relic which was the 
special object of his reverence. When a man 
has given, as I have done, a large part of his 
life to a subject and its authorities, all these 
littie points have a force and a meaning for 
him, which they perhaps may not have for 
those who casually drop ia upon them, like Sir 
Thomas Hardy and Mr. Howorth. Instead of 
giving in to Mr. Howorth as to the amount of 
trust to be placed in Wace, I am more inclined, 
now that I have turned again to these instanoes of 
minute accuracy, to withdraw a censure of my 
own. I am now half tempted to believe that 
William Fitz-Osbsrn's horse was, for soma 
cause or other, " all covered with iron," though 
so to cover horses was certainly not the usual 
&shion of his time. 

Mr. Howorth says that he does not know 
how I " arrived at the conclusion" that Roger 
of Montgomery's sons had not reached manhood 
in 1066. I told him my chief bit of evidenoe 
before. Orderio (532 l3) records that Bobert 
of Belleme was knighted in 1073 on William's 
march to Le Mans. How old was he P Henry 
the First was dubbed to rider (Chron. Fatrib. 
10S6) at the age of eighteen. Fifteen years 
after Robert's dubbing, he still figures (Ohron. 
Fatrib. 1088) among "cnihtaa," and William 
of Malmesbury (v. 306), clearly with the 
Chronicle before him, applies the word 
"juventus" to him and his comrades. Nov 
both the English and the Latin words are 
laxly used, and I would not build too mueh 
upon them. Still, when a man is knighted in 
1073, when be is still classed among the 
" juventus," even in the very widest sense, in 
1088, I cannot believe that his younger brother 
was old enough for a high command in 1036. 
Mr. Howorth remarks, with great truth, that 
Roger of Foitou was a married man before 10S3. 
I cannot think that this proves that he had 
reached the age of generalship or even of 
soldiership nineteen years earlier. I can 
believe that the United States army contains 
many officers who are now married men, bat 
who would not have been thought old enough 
for great commands in the days of Qiant and 
Lee. 

Mr. Howorth points out, what is certainly 
remarkable, and what must have struck most 
students of Domesday, that Roger of Foitoa 
appears as holding, or rather as having held, a 
vast estate, while his brothers hold littie or 
nothing. Mr, Howorth infers, very justly, that 
this must have been the reward of some special 
service or merit But he further infers that 
this service must have been rendered in the 
warfare of 1066-70. He infers this becanse 
no special service of Roger's is recorded at any 
time, I cannot follow this argument. It 
seems to run thus : — " Roger must have done 
some special service; but we have no record 
what the service was ; therefore it must have 
been done on Senlac or at York." It seems to 
me that I should have just as much right to 
argue that the untecorded service most have 
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been done at Gterbeyin or Ste. Sosanne. 
Domesday does now and then give the reason 
for a partioalar grant ; but this is not the usual 
practioe of the great record. I wish it had 
been. 

Air. Howorth still has not got his head quite 
clear of the nightmare of Battle Abbey Bolls. 
He must learn to take in that Battle Abbey 
BoUa are of exactly the same value as the etory 
of Jack the Giant-killer or the tales in Sir 
Bernard Burke's Peerage. The^ are not merely 
"most corrupt and most aophistioated : " they 
are sheer inventions. They are not even " sub- 
ordinate evidence of tradition and general 
reputation." They were devised simply to 
gratify family vanity and nothing else. In the 
Battle roll printed in Duchesne, Boger of 
Montgomery is left out; but so are a good 
many other of the chief men whom we know to 
have been there. In a mere list of surnames — 
a fashion very unlike the eleventh ceatury — ^it 
is, as I said before, not easy to see whether the 
real men are there or not. But if it is hard to 
find Boger of Montgomenf. it is also hard to 
find BaSph of Wader, William Fitz-Osbern, 
William Malet, Balph of Toosoy ; it is hard to 
find Taillefer himself, who would certainly find 
a place in any list drawn up in Virginia. It 
may be that Walter Qiffard lurks under 
"Lonquaile," and Bobert Count of Mortain 
under "Mortmaine." They are not there ia 
any more intelligible shape. The reason is 
plun. The families of the great men of the 
Conqaest were mostly extinct or had vanished 
from Bngland long before the time of the 
forgery. They had no one to plead for them. 
But Boteler, Fitz-browne, and Taverner wished 
to be put in, and they doubtless found argu- 
ments which were very convincing to those who 
had to pat them in or not. 

It is just the same with Benott of Ste. More. 
Mr. Howorth talks of his " graphic details " of 
the battle. But hia account is very short, and 
greatly lacking in detail, when compared with 
that of Waoe. Naturally enough ; it was not 
his period, and it was Waco's. In his account 
I do not see Boger of Montgomery. But then, 
to mention two names only out of many, I do 
not see JECobert Count of Mortain or Odo Bishop 
of Bayeax. 

Tbe matter really stands where it did. Is 
the narrative of Waoe, detailed and probable 
in itacdf, set aside by the absenoe of Boger's 
name from the list given by William of Poitiers ? 
I have nothing further to say on this head, 
nothing further to say about the place in 
Orderic, where I still believe that one Boger 
has got in instead of another. But I must 
again thank Mr. Howorth for his remarkable 
courtesy and fairness, as also for the suggestion 
at the end of his letter which is at least kindly 
meant. Edwabd A. Fheeuait. 



THE OKX.'T ENQUSH FROCI.AKA^riON OF HXNKT 

ni., OCTOBSB 18, 12d8. 

LondOD : Jnix* 11, IStX. 
In Prof. Skeat's second paper upon the dis- 
covery of the Oxfordshire copy of tlus proclama- 
tion (AcASEMir, May 13, p. 339) he says: — 
" The chief gain is the correction of inoge for 
moge aa printed by Mr. Ellis . . . probably 
tins fine line may be detected in H. [the Hunting- 
donshire oopy preserved at the Kecord Office, 
patent rolla 43 Henry III.], now that we know 
ve are to look for it.''^ 

Thia refers to the last word of the proclama- 
tion, which I, in common with all other copyists, 
had read "mo^e" (Italic g representing the 
Saxon letter for which "g" is misprinted in 
Ptof. Skeafs article). This word had occasioned 
Be much difficulty, and I was very glad to find 
that the Oxfordshire oopy read "ino^e." 
Aebng, then, on Prof. Skeafs suggestion, I went 
to the Beoord Office on June 19, and inspected 



the original. On a first glance I could see no 
sign of the fine stroke distinguishing " In " from 
" m ; " but on more attentive examination I saw 
a kind of worn groove in the parchment, and, 
on applying a magnifying glass, I saw that 
scattered through this groove were a series of 
dots, very small, and at sensible distances apart, 
evidently the remnants of tho fine stroke. On 
comparing it with other instances of "i" 
throughout the proclamation, I found the stroke 
of precisely the same shape and thickness, and 
the colour of the ink also the same — that is, 
apparently of a redder brown than the rest of 
the proclamation, as if all these fine strokes had 
been added afterwards. But this may ba due 
only to the extreme thinness of these strokes. 
The reading " iaogo" may therefore be con- 
sidered established. Alexander J. Ellis. 



THE SintERIAN AKD ACOADI/lTX DIALECTS. 
IiOnJon: TonsSt, IMS. 

As I was one of the first to whom Mr. Theo. 
O. Pinches, of the British Museum, communi- 
cated bis discovery of important tablets show- 
ing the co-existence of the Samerian and 
Accadian dialects in the pre-Semitio cuneiform 
texts, will you allow me to state here that as 
early as May 1880 Mr. Pinches, with the object 
of helping me in my comparative studies of the 
early writing of China and the pre-cuneiform 
characters of Babylonia, gave me, as proof 
of his discovery, two large pages, which I still 
have, containing the decipherment of the frag- 
ments K. 4319, K. 4601, afterwards (November 
3, 1880) published in the Nachrichten of Got- 
tingen by Dr. Paul Haupt ? 

Some scholars have been led to doubt the 
genuineness of these languages by reason of 
the play on polyphons and ideograms in which 
the Assyrian sonbes indulged in their transcrip- 
tions of old texts in order to give satisfaction 
to their proud Semitic nationality and augment 
the mysterious importance and sacrednesa of 
these early texts. 

These doubts, which have been useful in the 
progress of decipherment, were possible several 
years ago — ^in face of the too hasty con- 
clusions drawn by some students of Accadian ; 
but they cannot be maintained at the present 
day. ^he real existence of the two leading 
non-Semitio dialects of Babylonia, as well as 
the existence of several other local dialects, is 
now no longer a matter of hypothesis, but a 
real certainty. 

Numerous grammatical tablets giving in 
Assyrian the analysis and explanation of every 
element of the Accadian text ; trilingual tablets 
in three columns containing the equivalent 
words in Sumerian, Accadian, and Assyrian ; 
tablets exhibiting the phonetic and regular 
diflEarences of pronunciation between the Su- 
merian and Accadian words ; lists of names of 
deities in the several dialects, each called by 
his proper name ; besides the many proofs of 
various kinds given by the specialists since the 
beginning of these studies — all form a strong 
array of convincing testimony which cannot be 
misunderstood. 

To those who maintain their doubts, and 
refuse to yield to such clear evidence, may be 
applied the words, Oculoa Jiabent et non vident. 
Terrien de La Couferib. 



V. 33 there is another Garibaldi. The Tea- 
tonic etymon of the name is obvious. 

JxuxB MoBisoir. 



A QABIBALDI IN THE EIOnTH CENTURY. 

Olugoir : Jons SI, ISO. 
A very early occurrence of the name Garibaldi 
is in a document printed by Bluhme and Carl 
Meyer in their Spraehe and Sprachdenkmiiler 
der Langobarden, p. 206. This document is 
dated 757, and a Garipald is witness. Paul 
Wamefrid (Panlus Diaconus) also mentions a 
Churipaldum TauHnaiium duetm, iv. 62, In 



GABRIEL PEraxOT'S WORKS. 

BinBiii(hain : Juas 14, IBSl, 
Mr. Krehs will be glad to learn that another 
large collection of the works of this famous 
French bibliographer exists. I have ooUected 
fifty-three separate works — nearly all the 
separate issues ; I believe that several of the 
others (to make up the ninety-six) are articles 
contributed to periodicals which cannot be 
procured now. It mav further interest Mr. 
Krebs to know that I have 100 autog^ph 
letters of Peignot which have been published ; 
and sixty- three which have not been published, 
and which were addressed to " M. Baulmont, 
Oontrolleur des Postes & Yesoul" during the 
years 1816-12. Sah. Tiicmins. 



" THE martyrdom OF MADELINE." 

Iionloa : tan» M, lltl. 
A. man who is Quixotic enough to attack 
windmills must expect summary and clumsy 
treatment. My windmills are, as everybody 
knows, tho English journals of society and 
criticism— in the present instance, I regret to 
say, the Acadf.my. One of your miller's-men, 
whose name is unfamiliar to me, has loosed the 
big wheel to unseat me — d jtropoa of The 
Martyrdom of Madeline ; but I hope that tho 
miller-in-chief, who t has always seemed to be 
good-natured enough, will alloir me a few words 
of protestation. 

Now, I am not going to defend my novel as a 
work of art against any mere miller's man that 
ever, in coat or cassock, oast dust into the 
people's eyes. The public will read my work 
and form its own opinion — the generous per- 
ceiving, perhaps, how difficult was the adequate 
illustration of m;^ theme in a story meant for 
popular circulation in England. But your 
reviewer, because he dislikes my big-eyed 
heroine, and sympathises with certain of my 
foes, roundly accuses me of Charlatanism, 
applying that loose word, if I understand him 
rightly, not merely to my last work, but to my 
writings in general. Such a charge, indeed, con- 
cerns rather the secret motives of a man than hia 
special inspiration ; and, much as your reviewer 
may distrust my motives, he should at least be 
accurate in his descriptions of my performances. 
He accuses me, in the first place, of attacking 
my "old friends the fieshly poets." Who are 
the fleshly poets, so-called P If your reviewer 
refers to Mr. Swinburne, to Mr. Morris, to Mr. 
Bossetti, and to those whom I once classed as 
their disciples, I beg leave to re-assert (in 
addition to the disclaimer in my Preface) that 
my satire concerns not them, though it may, I 
suppose, have a certain retrospective applica- 
tion to writings which were merely a phase of 
their genius. Mr. Swinburne has long left the 
pastoral region shepherded by the impeccable 
Gautier ; he has risen to heights of clear and 
beautiful purpose, where I gladly do homage to 
him. Mr. Morris may be passeid by without a 
word ; he needs no apology of mine. Mr. 
Bossetti, I freely admit now, neverwas a fleshly 
poet at all ; never, at any rate, fed upon the 
poisonous honey of French art. Who, then, 
remains to complain of misinterpretation P If 
your reviewer had said that I satirised Gautier 
and his school of pseudo-aesthetics, and their 

Eossible pupils in this country, he would have 
een within his right. Then, again, your 
reviewer complains of the severity of my attack 
on society journalists. He thinks it " Pharisaio." 
Surelv only the most reckless of miller's men 
would treat Pharisaism and Charlatanism aa 
interohaogeable terms P "iiSy attack was either 
Pharisaio and mistaken, or Oharlataniah and in- 
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sinoere — either deei^ation might have suited 
your reviewer ; but, in. true windmill- compelling 
hushloo, he must olutoh at both. 

In referenoe to the" charge of personality, I 
should like to tell you a little parable. Once 
upon a time, there came to a wild village " oiit 
west" a quiet individual of studious tastes. 
His unsocial ways annoyed the original 
denizens of the place. Their annoyance 
presently took the shape of strong language, 
then of stones and other dangerous missiles. 
They disturbed the recluse's rest with hideous 
howling, they battered down his door, they 
broke his windows, they popped at his house 
with their revnlvers. One day he lost his 
temper, and fired a shot out of his window in 
return. That afternoon there was a meeting at 
the load " bar," when one of the ringleaders, 
virtuously indignant, exclained, " What's to be 
done neow, with thet dern'd stranger ? He 
never understood sarcasm, and neow he's clean 
outside civilisation — Ae's nick'd Long Jim in the 
heel!" 

The parable would be even more appropriate 
if the stranger, instead of firing a shot, had 
simply published an exact description of the 
amenities practised in the village, accompanying 
it, perhaps, with a pen-and-ink sketch of his 
ohief assailants. This, at any rate, is just what 
I have done. After suffering a long literary 
persecution, after being treated to all the 
amenities of civilised criticism, I have simply 
put on permanent record the precise condition 
of matters journalistic. And so I don't under- 
stand sarcasm, and am outside the pale of your 
reviewer's civilisation. 

Perhaps, if I were a Charlatan indeed, I 
should have let the windmills alone; for no 
honest man was ever truly victorious over any 
one of them. But, though rudely assaulted, and 
even unseated, I shall at least have published a 
description of these monsters of mechanism, 
which grind no corn and make hideous the fair 
landscape of literature. I am not their only 
victim. I am not the only man of letters who, 
smuting under injustice and indignant at 
wrongdoing, has been called a Charlatan and 
a Pharisee. But the truth is great and will 
prevail, though Don Quixote tumbles in the 
mud. 

One word more. Your reviewer insinuates 
(there is no mistaking his innuendo) that a 
certain character in my story is a shadow-picture 
of the late Mr. Dante Bossetti. To show the in- 
justice of this supposition, I will simply ask your 
readers to compare the lineaments of my Blanco 
Serena, a society-hunting, worldly minded, 
insincere, but good-humoured, fathionable 
painter, with the literary image of Mr. Bossetti 
a solitude-loving, unworldly, thoroughly sin- 
cere and earnest, if sometimes saturnine, man of 
genius, tn revolt againat todety. The blunder- 
ing of windmill-criticism could surely go no 
further. I wish to have no mistake on this, to 
me, veij solemn matter. What I wrote of Mr. 
Bossetti, ten years ago, stands. What I wrote 
of Mr. Bossetti in the inscription of Ood and 
the Man also stands. Time brings about its 
revenges. Can the least acute observer of 
literature have failed to notice that the so-called 
fleshly school, in proportion as it has grown 
saner, purer, and more truly impassioned in the 
cause of hnmanity, has lost its hold upon the 
so-called fleshly public— even on the dapper 
master- millers and miller's men of the journals 
of nepotism and malignity ? Certain of our 
critics said to certain of our poets — " Go that 
way ; there lies the short cut to immortality ! " 
But the poets, after going a few paces, paused, 
recognising, as only true poets can recognise, the 
easy descent to Acheron. How strange it would 
be, after all, if we, the so-called Pharisees of ten 
years ago, should find ourselves called upon, in 
the end, to defend these very poets against their 
owiLoritios, against society, against the world 1 



Stranger thin{^ have happened. Ishmael, after 
all, is close akm to Esau ; and I can say for my 
own part that not even the dread of the brutal, 
blundering windmills would prevent me from 
championing Eaau, if ever I should find the 
smooth hands of Jacob raised to destroy him, 

BOBEHT BVCKASAISI. 



Qxtni : Jaa* U, IMl. 
Mr. Blanco Serena, while parodying the 
opinions of one surtist, punted the Nocturnes 
of another. I, therefore, carefully qualified 
my identification by the words " if we mistake 
not." I am now happy to hear that I was 
mistaken, and accept with deference the author's 
disclaimer. My other remarks I did not qualify, 
nor can I do so now — unless it be my infelioitous 
allusion to the Higher Charlatanism. 

'J"HB Bkviewbe, 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

ICosDAT, Jalv S, 4 P.O. A«t*Ua : <■ The Baldhbt Oavu o( 
Afttbuiiktan," and ''TIm Idrati&Mtton of > Sonlptand 
Topa vith Sancht," hy If r. W. Simpun j " SuiM ODMrrk- 
tlonn on Chiseae WhtMa Ijaw," by ICr. Christopiier 
Gardner. 

C n.m. Bojal loaUtntlon : (Hneral Monthly UMtin(. 
7.31) p.m. AriatotBliaa : Eleotioa ot Offioers; Dia- 
oanSoQ. *' Sa^jest and Objoat." 
WiDHUDiT, July t, 7 p m. Eatomoloclaal. 

8 p.m. {rational Indian Amolatiaa :" Higli Uaoir 
tion in India," by Mr. Boper Lctbbrid(0. 
FuDaT, July 7, 8 p.m. Browning : BpeolM llatHm ; BiMtton 
of Offioere. 



SCIENCE. 

SOME DIOTION ARIES AND GRAMMARS. 

Simplified Orammar of Hindustani, Persian, 
and Arabic. By £. H. Palmer. . (Triibner,^ 
Messrs. Triibner's idea of a collection of short 
Grammars which shall set forth in the simplest 
and clearest manner the construction of the prin- 
cipal languages of the world will probably result 
in a very useful grammatical cyclopaedia. To 
those who wish to gain a rapid insight into the 
principal characteristics of inflection and syntax 
in a good many languages, without intending to 
study further, these short Grammars will be 
invaluable. They are treated in the true 
principle of merely explaining _ the actual 
inflections, &c., without attempting to make 
them conjform to any supposed universal 
grammar, or to assimilate them to the stereo- 
typed arrangement of Greek or Latin gram- 
mars. They require, however, a certain 
linguistic faculty to appreciate them, and we 
are inclined to think they are too short for a 
beginner to find his way by them. A Grammar, 
to our thinking, needs many qualities before 
conciseness, and you may use as many words as 
you like provided you make the learner really 
understand the principles you are setting forth. 
The beginner might, perhaps, get on fairly with 
the Arabic grammar in the present volume, in 
which, bv-the-by, the treatment of the root- words 
(pp. 59 ff.) is admirable, but we doubt whether he 
would make much of the Persian or, still more, 
the Hindustani verb. Twenty pages is too 
little for Hinduatuni, we think, simple as it is, 
Bxperienoe, however, alone will test this ; and 
meanwhile we can cordially recommend Mr. 
Palmer's little volume to those who want a good 
outline of the grammatical structure of three 
leading Eastern tongues. Their union in one 
volume is, we conclude, doe to Indian Civil 
Service arrangements. 

An English- Persian Didionaru. Compiled 
from original sources by Arthur N. Wollaston. 
(Allen.) Mr. Wollaston takes the reader of his 
Preface entirely into his confidence, and gives 
him quite a pedigree of the dictionary, which 
passed through a good many phases before it 
came to the present state, and now appears to 
consist of a vocabulary written by Sur. Munio 



Binning enlarged and improved by tb. 
Wollaston, with the assistenoe of Col. Boss and 
Mirza Bakir. It does not, however, matter 
much by what process the dictionary arrived at 
ite present form. A good English-Persian 
dictionary was certainly needed, and the oaly 
question is whether Mr. Wollaston's is good. 
We believe it will be found extremely service- 
able. It contains a very large number of words, 
including modern scientific terms, names of 
diseases, implemeato, &o., and a vocabulary 
of proper names. It is not an elaborately 
exact dictionary like that which Dr. Badger 
has so successfully compiled for Arabic. 
Several Persian equivalente are commonly 
given for one English word, without any 
indication as to which is preferably to be used. 
These equivalents, however, are not always 
synonymous, and have shades of meaning 
which ought to be distinguished. We must 
also regret that no distinguishing mark has been 
added to show which are Persian and which 
Arabio words. An initial letter or asterisk pre- 
fixed to all Arabic words would not have added 
seriously to the bulk of the work, and would 
unquestionably have increased ite value. Nevsr- 
theless, it will prove very useful ; and we may 
hope that eventually Mr. Wollaston may be 
able himself to add to and improve it to the 
high standard he originally set for himself, 
and which pressure of other work alone has 
temporarily postponed. 

A Manual of the Malay Language. By M. E. 
MaxwelL (IViibner.) This is au elementary 
work with copious exercises on the Ollendorfiaa 
system, and is likely to prove a useful introdao. 
tion to the Malay of the Straita. It is a pity, 
however, that some specimens of Malay written 
in the Arabic- Persian alphabet as adopted by 
the Malays have not been given, as there is no 
likelihood that sudh bitter Mnhammadane wQl 
soon adopt the Boman character used in this 
book, though it is largely in use in Java._ This 
is not a sdentiflc work, and the author is very 
emphatio on the uselessness of sooh Gramman 
as Marsden's and Crawfuid's for beginners; 
but, considering the object he had in view, it is 
a pity that he should have filled some forty 
pages with "An Introductory Sketch of ths 
Sanskrit Element in Malay," as is ostentatiously 
announced on the title-page. It would, for 
practical purposes, be quite enough to point ont 
that the earUest Malay civilisation is clearly 
E^du, and that this has been followed and 

gartly set aside by Muhammadan influenoss. 
lut the Hindu influences that effected the 
earliest Malay civilisation were not purely 
Sanskritic, but dearly came from Southern 
India, as the use of the name Kling by the 
Malays proves, as well as the existence of * 
number of Dravidian words in Malay, &c. 
Some labour spent on W. von Humboldt's great 
work on the Kawi language, and on riof- 
Eern's recent most valuable works on the same, 
would be far more usefal than the oollectioni of 
words such as are given here, often with 
spurious and fictitious equivalents in Sansknt. 
Such imaginary words as mas (as = gold, 
p. 16), and iclana (as = tin, p. 15), and sodaryo, 
show clearly that the author has hastily 
used one of those pitfalls for the unwary— a 
romanised Sanskrit vocabulary. He quotes 
also Hindustani ; but how little that he give* 
can be trusted, is shown by his giving (p. 26) an 
American word "ananas," comparatively re- 
cently introduced into India, as Hindustani I 
The pineapplft was introduced into India in the 
sixteenth century by the Portuguese. A really 
accurate list of ths foreign elemente in Malay 
would be of much value ; but hastily compiled 
listo in which imagination has a large pv' 
can only mislead. It is due, however, to the 
author to say that much of this questionable 
matter has been taken by him from others, sucb 
as the Abb^ Favre. 
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A LatkaH DiOionary. (W.H. Allen.) This 
is the filth editioa of a eorioua oolleotion of 
nautical temu which are (or, rather, were) aaed 
by the "Lasearg," or nilon of different 
Chiantal raeea to be aeea on India ships. It 
was originally oompiled (in 1810) by a Oapt 
BoebacSc, and is now reprinted by an ex- 
miadonary who has had maoh to do with 
Lasoars. These terms are of some interest as a 
speoinien of one of the nameroos Hindustani 
lingua fnuusa* of Indians as_ opposed to the 
literary dialect. Another similar variety is the 
Tery mongrel Dakhni, or native soldiers' lan- 
Koage, wmoh has beoome necessary in Soath 
Indu and other parts owing to the variety of 
races to be found in Indian regiments. The 
LasMoa are Indians, Abioans, Arabs, Bormese, 
and even lljalays, with a Ohinaman here and 
them. This being the ease, it would be well to 
jrive etymologiei^ which are wanting hwe. 
From a pnetical pdnt of view, this vocabolary 
does not promise much. Dnrinc the last few 
years, sailing ships have been slmost entirely 
snpeneded by the Oanal steamers well known 
to Anglo-Lodians as " ditchers." The difibrent 
Bnglish lines employ a large number of Indian 
Lascars, bat the French and Datoh lines do not 
allow tiieir splendid vessels to be defiled in this 
way. But wis dictionary is for the sailors 
of sailing ships ; and the terms used on board 
steamers are not to be found in it. Any officer 
of the Peninsnlar and Oriental Line oould easily 
supply this want, which would bring the book 
down to modem times. As it is, it is full of 
old words whidi hardly any but the readers of 
nautieal novels of a tune long sinoe past wiU 
ever meet with. The terms relating to the 
maehinery of steamships should also be added ; 
also the terms used by the Indian servants' on 
board passenger ships. The Lascars form a 
nsefkil, if filthy and repulsive, class of men, 
and a praetioal dictionary of their lingva franca 
would be of use to many. 

ICajob WiXTSB GowAK has published (Eegan 
Paul, Tremth and Oo.) an BngUsh vevtion of 
Iv^off's JttMttan (Trommar. It is stated by 
the teanslator in the Preface that, having 
resolved to supply ^glish students with a 
thoroughly practieal Grammar of the Buseian 
language, it struok him that to adapt a work by 
some raeognised Bosaian grammarian — it may 
hare be mentioned that Ivinoff's book has gone 
through sixteen editions— to the special needs 
of English students woold be a task at once 
saaier of fulfilment and more likely to prove 
of service than the compilation of a teohnieally 
original Grammar ftom the existing Bussian and 
English sources that are available. We think 
he was quite right. Althoug>b IvdnofF writes 
as a BuBsian for Buasians, his handling of the 
special difficulties of the syntax and grammar 
is as careful and delicate as if he were instruct- 
ing foreigners. Take, for example, the treat- 
ment of mood aspects. Where the Bussian 
grammaiian does fttil to supply some require- 
ments of foreign students, such as the value of 
the lettenand the peculiarities of the pronuncia- 
tion. Ins translator fisirly meets each deficiency. 
We are ^ad to see tnat Major Oowaa has 
been at pains to mark by typographical devices 
tlM root as fiir as possible in each word, com- 
pound or simple. 

A. Dictiomrv of the fiuahili Language. By 
Dr. Krapf. (Triibner.) A melancholy interest 
attaches to this valuable and long-expeeted 
work. In the words of Mr. Oust, who writes a 
short Introduction to it, "while a few sheets 
remained in the press, the venerable eompiler 
fell on his last sleep." Bat the work of a life- 
time was substantially completed, and a fall 
and aoeofkte dictionary of one of the most 
inuwrtant of the B&-nta languages ef Southern 
Aniea oooaeqiMntly now lies bmare the public, 
la oempiiling it Dr. Eiapf made use of 



materials famished by his friend Dr. Bebmann ; 
and this is in great measure the cause of the 
varying orthography which we find in it, and 
which, from a seientiiio point of view, cannot 
be otherwise than regrettable. For the B&-ntu 
scholar the purity of the Ei-suahili dialects 
spoken at Mombas and the neighboaring 
localities makes them superior to the dialect 
of Zanzibar, which has borrowed a large number 
of Arabic and other foreign words ; though, for 
practical purposes, this foreign infusion is an 
advantage, as a translator, to use Dr. Erapf'i 
own statement, has " the resource of being able 
to adopt at will an Arabic word when in 
diffiottlty for a proper expression in Ki saahili." 
The fnllness of explanation every word in 
the dictionary has received throws a good 
deal of light on the manners, customs, behefs, 
and superstitions of the natives. Thus, under 
p&nQU a description is given of the ceremonies 
used by the mganga, or doctor, when trying to 
cure a patient ; and under mgalla reference is 
made to the Galla legend that when God created 
man he called out first the Abba Lonni — i.e., the 
possessors of cows, or Gallas ; then the Abba 
ShnfEa — i.e., the possessors of clothes, or Suahili ; 
and at last the Abba Zsma — i.e., the possessors 
of hoes, or agricultural tribes. So, too, we 
learn, under yamvi, that to tread upon a mat is 
a sign of mourning ; and under chda that " the 
Suahili believe that the sun sioks into a pool of 
frogs, others that he is drawn down by people 
in the Western Hemisphere; first boys pull, 
then old men, and, last of all, the stroi^ 
youths ; the splash and rash of the water is 
prevented by the multitude of people drawing 
water to wash before prayers." In fact, the 
dictionary is more than a mere dictionary of 
words ; it contains facts of the highest interest 
fbr the student of social life and savage 
m^hology. When we remember that the 
Sus^kili belong to the same race as the Zulus it 
will be seen that a knowledge of their language 
and beliefs should have a special attraction for 
Englishmen. We most not omit to add that a 
brief sketch of Saahili grammar is prefixed to 
tiie dictionary. 

Mb. Halsky's Etymology of Latin and Ortth 
(Boston, U.S. : Ginn and Heath) is composed 
of two ver^ discordant elements. After a short 
Introduction, in which we are duly told that 
tine original vowels were a, *', u, and that 
original & becomes j>, we have ari$umS of the 
views of "the new school," which overthrow 
both positions. Then we get 140 pages devoted 
to an abstract of the word-groups in Ourtius' 
OrundzUge, and, among other things, learn that 
" some " connect porto with fero. After this 
the new school again asserts itself, at least as 
far as the vowels are concerned, and in the 
remaining twenty pages' Ourtius' roots are 

?aTtially restated on Bmgman's principles, 
he two chapters giving the modem views, the 
author tells us in his Preface, are condensed 
from two articles bv Prof. Manrice Bloomfleld 
in the American Journal of Philology, The 
body of the work was probably written before 
the appearance of these articles. 

Ohamber$'$ Etymnhgical Dictionary of tAe 
Kngliah Language. Edited by Andrew Findlater. 
(W. and B. Chambers.) This is an entirely 
new edition of a justly popular book. The 
careful revision to wlucn it has been sub- 
jected has greatly increased its usefulness. 
The vocabulary is extensive, the pronunciation 
carefully marked, and the etymological portions 
fairly abreast with the latest developments of 
philological research. 

Die Billn-Spraehe i» Nor doit- Afrika. By 
Leo Beinisoh. (Vienna.) This is a work of 
considerable value, both for the Semitio scholar 
and the oomparatire philologist. It embodies 
tiie discovery of a new Semitio language. The 
: Bilia of Bogos speak a dialect, vhioh, like the 



neighbouring Tigre, is olearlv of Ethiopic or 
Ghees origin. At the same time it has peculi- 
arities which make it particularly worthy of 
philological study. Thus, while the grammar is 
throughout Semitic, the grammatical forms for 
the most part being those of Gheez, the position 
of the genitive, which precedes its noun, as in 
Indo-Baropean, stands in marked contrast 
to general Semitic usage. Dr. Beinisch's 
present work, he tells us, is only preliminary 
to a longer Grammar, aoaompanisd with texti 
and dictionary, which is already in the press. 
He is also preparing for publication a translation 
into Bilin of the Gospel of St. Mark. 

Qutiska. II.— De adjectiva in het Gotisoh 
en hunne suffixen. Door Dr. J. H. Gall^e. 
(Utrecht : 0. H. E. Breiier.) Dr. Gallic has 
done good service to the English student by his 
interesting article on the Dutch lani;aage under 
the heading " Holland " in the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica ; and we are glad to call attention to 
another of those scholarly contributions to a veri- 
fication of what we really know of Gothic which 
he began in 1881, In the first number (noticed 
in the Aoadkut of March 12, 1881, p. 193) he 
treated of words whose gander or declension 
cannot be determined from the Gothic texts 
themselves ; in the present number he deals 
with the adjectives and their suffixes, classify- 
ing the adjectives according to the suffixes, and 
tracing the suffixes as they appear in Sanskrit, 
Greek, Latin, &c. Many of the etymological 
observations which incidentally oocur in the 
course of the investigation are striking and 
suggestive, and deserve the attention of students 
who may not be directly interested in the treat- 
ment of the main subject. 

Triibner's Catalogue of Dielionariei and 
OramnMrs of the Principal Langutgee and Dia- 
lects qf the World. Second Edition. (Trubner.) 
Mr. Trubner's long and well-known connexion 
with linguistic subjects has placed him in an 
exceptionally good position for oompiLinK a 
Catalogue such as that before us. Mr. Trfibner 
does not profess that the Catalogue is absolutely 
oomplete, but he is able to say with perfect 
justice that it provides students and booksellers 
with a book of ready reference to the titles of 
all those approved Grammars and Dictionaries 
that can De obtained without difficulty. All 
students are familiar with the vexation and loss 
of time that too often accompany the beginning 
of the study of any out-of-the-way tongue 
from the difficulty of discovering the best 
Grammars and Dictionaries relating to it. Im 
the presence of Mr. Trubner's Catalogue this 
difficulty should disappear, and the student 
must be ambitious of travelling very far a-field 
indeed if he cannot find the objects of his 
search among the works on the upwards of five 
hundred languages and dialects described in its 
pages. The arrangement of the materials is 
good, the type is excellent, and the volume is of 
a handy size. 



NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Thb Chevalier Ernst von Hesse- Wartegi?, whose 
book on Tunis w as reviewed in the Aoaskmt of 
February 18, has just returned from a scientific 
journey through Mexico, New Mexico, and 
Ariaona. He has brought back with him several 
hundred photographs on a larg>e scale, and an 
interesting collection of arms, pottery, and stone 
implements, which are now on view in the map 
room of the Boyal Geographical Society. We 
hope that his researches will throw light upon 
the origin and history of the so-called Pueblo 
Indians — a subject which is now being much 
discussed in America. 

The March part of the Proceedings of the Asiatio 
Society of Bengal (received by the last mail) has 
a valuable paper, together with a map, on " The 
ffingpho-Eampti Country, or Neutm Ground 
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between India and China," by Mr. Charles H. 
Lepper. This gentleman has interested himself, 
danng a long residenoe on the extreme frontier 
of Assam, in oolleoting information about the 
debateable ground between Assam and China, 
and about the tribes that inhabit it. During 
the past winter he made an exoursion across 
the frontier, in company with a gentleman who 
possessed aU the information available from the 
Chinese side, but whose name is withheld for 
political reasons. The geographical interest of 
this unknown country arises from the fact that 
it must contain the source of the Irrawaddy, 
for the hypothesis that would connect the 
Irrawaddy with the Sanpu, or Great Eiver of 
Tibet, is absurd. The source of the Irrawaddy 
is reasonably inferred to lie in about the twenty- 
eighth degree of north latitude ; whereas it has 
been ascertained that the Sal win, the sister 
river of Burmab, rises probably four degrees 
farther north, in the heart of the great 
plateau of Eastern Tibet. Thepolitiool interest 
of thisregion is yet greater. Hence have come 
the] tribes that overran Assam in compara- 
tively recent times, and by this way there 
has luways lain a trade routeoetween India and 
China. At the present time a gap of only eighty 
miles separates British from Chinese territory. 
This gap is chiefly occupied by two tribes — the 
Eamptis in the north, and the Singphoa in the 
south. The latter speak a language akin to the 
Siamese, and pay tribute to nobody ; the former 
recognise Burmese authority, though (curiously 
enough) their tribute to Mandalay has to pass 
across British territory. Both tribes belong to 
what may be called the Tibeto-Burmese family, 
which is non- Aryan ; and both are described as 
nnwarlike. For various reasons, Mr. Lepper is 
of opinion that the trade route of the future 
between India and China should pass south- 
wards, through the country of the Singphos. 

M. Mikl'CKHo-Maki.a.y is on his way home 
from Australia, and is expected to arrive in 
Bussia about the beginning of August. After 
a stay of two months at home on private 
business, he intends returning to his station on 
the Island of Peliu, north-east of New Guinea, 
where he enjoys every facility for the prosecu- 
tion of his scientific researches. These have 
reference to the anthropology and ethnology of 
the_ islands of the Pacific, especially New 
Guinea, as well as to the colnparative anatomy 
of the animals indigenous to these regions. 
The records of his investigations are scattered 
over a number of MSS. and diaries, and he 
expects that at least two years will be required 
to arrange and digest them. He has projected 
an association, the object of which is to unite 
into one society all who take an interest in the 

S regress of biological science in Australia. 
[. Miklukho-Maklay brings a part of his 
collection with him for presentation to the 
Bussian Geographical Society. 



80IEN0E NOTES. 



Newly Discovered Eemaina of the Mba. — Some 
remains of the gigantic birds of New Zealand, 
remarkable for their perfect state of preserva- 
tion, have been lately sent over to this country. 
They were obtained from a fissure-cavern which 
was exposed by a landslip near Lake Wakatipu, 
in Otago. Not only_ are the claws and the beak 
in excellent condition, but the skin is still 
adherent to some of the bones, and even the 
feathers are well preserved. Evidence derived 
from the moa-ovens and from Maori tradi- 
tions tends to show that the great wingless 
birds were living in New Zealand during the 
human period ; and such specimens as those 
lately discovered seem to prove that the extinc- 
tion must be of very recent date. Prof. Owen 
has referred these remains to a new species 



under the name of Dinomis didultu. Some 
specimens lately acquired by the British 
Museum were exhibited by Dr. H. Woodward 
at the last meeting of the Geological Society. 

The committee formed for the purpose of 
establishiag a Darwin Memorial has now issued 
a public appeal for subscriptions. The chair- 
man of the general committee is Mr. W. 
Spottiswoode ; the treasurer is Mr. J. Evans ; 
and the hon. secretaries are the Bev. T. G. 
Bonney and Mr. P. Edward Dove. It may be 
worth noticing that the following names are 
also to be found on the committee : — The 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York, the 
Bishop of Exeter, the Yice-Chancellor of Cam- 
bridge, the Principal of St. Andrew's, the 
Provost of Trinity, Dublin, the Master of 
Balliol, the Deans of Westminster, St. Paul's, 
and Christ Church, and Canons Parrar and 
Tristram. 

The Parkes Museum, first established at 
University College, London, in 1876, has now 
been incorporated under licence of the Board 
of Trade. It is stated to be probable that a 
new buUding may shortly be_ found for the 
museum in a more central position. 

The Belgian Government has obtained from 
the Chamber a credit of 96,000 frs. (£3,840) to 
found an astronomical observatory in con- 
nexion with the University of Lidge. In 
contrast with the existing observatory at 
Brussels, whose chief work is research, this new 
one will be specially organised for the in- 
struction of students iu geodesy and geo- 
graphical surveying. 

The Botanical Atlas. By D. M'Alpine. 
Part I. (W. and A. K Johnston.) The plan 
of this atlas is, by giving representatives of the 
leading forms of plant-life, to furnish a guide 
to the practical study of plants. Part I, con- 
tains plates of phanerogams, with full explana- 
tory descriptions. As is usual in illustrated 
works on botany, the colouring seems a little 
overdone, but the drawing is probably aooorate, 
and the analysis complete. Separate pictures 
or diagrams are given of the leaves, the in- 
florescence, the blossom as a whole, the blossom 
in section, the bracts, the sepals, the stamens, 
the pistil, and the fruit ; also magnified sections 
of the seed, and plans of the blossom. Care is 
taken to indicate the arrangements of the plant 
for self- or cross-fertilisation, and for the 
diffusion of its seed, as first popularly described 
in this country by Sir John Lubbock. For 
instance, the two states of Dianthus ddtoides 
(which is proterandrous) are ahowa. We have 
carefully tested the drawings and letterpress by 
specimens and by comparison of authorities, 
and believe them to be very correct ; thus, the 
capsules of Stdlaria media are drawn character- 
istically reflexed. But the glandular nature of 
the sepals in that plant is not indicated ; and 
the plate in which it occurs is, perhaps, a little 
confused by the introduction of a nameless 
Cerastium as fig. 2. We should have liked a 
picture of the carpel of Oeranium robertianum, 
as well as of the seed ; the one is wrinkled, the 
other smooth. But we have found no other 
flaws, and shall watch the progress of Mr. 
M'Alpine's plan with great interest. 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 

We are able to give some more details about 
the proposal of the Society for the Promotion of 
Hellenic Studies to obtain a facsimile repro- 
duction by photography of the Laurentian 
codex of Sophocles. Not only is this codex the 
best authority, on the whole, for the text, but 
the margin contuns scholia of considerable 
value. From the palaeographic point of view, 
it is also interesting, as several different hands, 



from the eleventh to the sixteenth or seven- 
teenth century, were engaged upon it. Prof, 
Jebb, of Glasgow, has consented to write aa 
Introduction on the critical value of the MS, ; 
and Mr. E. Maunde Thompson, of tiie British 
Museum, will describe the details of its palaeo- 
graphy. Subscriptions (£6 each) will be re- 
ceived by Mr. G. A. Macmillan, 29 Bedford 
Street, Covent Garden. 

The twelfth volume of the AreMeological 
Survey of India, which has reoentiy been issued, 
contains Mr. A. C. L. Carlleyle's reports on his 
tours in the Central Doab and Gorakhpur in 
the years 1874-75 and 1875-76. It was then 
that he identified the site of Kapilavastn, the 
birthplace of Gautama Buddha. 

The announcements of Herr Teubner, of 
Leipzig, include a treatise on the structure of 
the Pindaric strophe, by Moritz Schmidt; 
Alaeon, a contribution towards the study of 
ancient comedy, by Otto Biebeck, with a Germtn 
translation of the " Miles Gloriosus," originally 
published in 1881 ; and the correspondence be- 
tween August Boeckh and Carl Otfried Miiller 
from 1818 to 1839. 

The American Bureau of Ethnology will 
shortiy publish an Indian Vocabulary, compiled 
at the end of last century by Capt. William 
Pieston. 

The Acad^mie des Inscriptions has awarded 
the second prix Gobert to M. Godefroy for his 
Dictionary of Old French, now in course of 
publication. 

M MABxm SoHWEisTAL has printed (Paris: 
Leroux) an essay upon the phonetic value of 
the Latin Alphabet, principally based upon the 
grammarians of the Imperial epoch. 

At a recent meeting of the Soci€t^ nationale 
des Antiquaires de France, M. d'Arbois de 
Jnbaiaville suggested an etymology of the word 
Galatians (raA.drt)t), used by the Greeks for the 
Gauls after the invasion of 279 b.o. It is a 
transliteration of the Celtic adjective galatioi, 
formed from the substantive gcda, " conrage "— 
in Old Irish, galde and gal. For the termina- 
tion he compared yatirdnis, meaning a Gaulish 
soldier, which comes from the Celtic adjective 
gaisatios (Old Irish gaide), itself formed from 
the name of a sort of javelin — the gaesum of 
Latin authors. At the same meeting M. Saoazs 
communicated several Latin inscriptions from 
the Pyrenees, containing dedications to Mithra, 
AbelUon, and Baigorisns or Baigorixus. The 
latter name he compared with the modem 
Bigorre, and found in it a Basque root meaning 
" red." 

In the new number of the Journal of Phil- 
ology Dr. W. H. Thompson contributes some 
introductory remarks on the Philebiu ; Ux. 
B. Ellis, some emendations of the Greek 
anthology and the difficult fragment of Her- 
mesianax given by Athenaeua ; Mr. J. Masson, 
a criticism, at once appreoiatory and eevere, of 
M. Guyau's La Morale d' Epicure; Mr. D. B. 
Monro, some further notes on Homeric sub- 
jects, and a short, but admirable and convincing, 
paper on some passages of the second book of 
the "Iliad;" Mr. Herbert Bichards, a theory 
as to the original meaning of the words " tetra- 
logy" and "trUogy;" Mr. J. H. Onions, 
some notes on Placidus and Nonius; Prof. 
Nettleship, some lexicographical and glossarial 
notes and conjectures ; Mr. J. Cook Wilson, 
conjectures on the text of Aristotle and Theo- 
phrastus ; Mr. H. A J. Munro, some emenda- 
tions of the Agamemnon and of Catullus ; and Mr. 
W. H. Bamsay, some new, but not very inter- 
eating, inscriptions from Cilicia, Cappadooia, 
and Pontus. The whole number contains only 
160 pages, and must be considered disappoint- 
ingly short if compared with the extent of the 
journals on tbo same subject in (Germany. 
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MEETINQS OF SOOIETISS. 

Cakbbisqb PHZLOLOOiciLL BocorY. —IThuradav, 
May SS.) 

Thx Bby. H. a. J. Uuinto, Prwident, in tha Chair. 
—Dr. Kennedy read a paper upon Thnoydidei 
ii. 42, with speoiil refarenoe to the oouolading 
word* of the ctupter. He ipecially inaisted that 
M{its mnat be rendered by some poiely eabjeotlve 
word, nioh aa " determination " or "expeotation," 
and not by " glory." Of the entire chapter he gave 
the foUowiag free tranelatioa :— " I have dwelt at 
length on the oharaoter of oar oit^ for these 
reaaoaa :— I wiahed not only to prove that people 
without any of the advantage* reiombling oan 
have not an equal itake with ni in the present 
oonteat, bat also to joatify clearly by striking facta 
my enlcwy of the men over whom I am now ipdaking. 
Itt chief groonda are contained in what haa been 
aald alteady : the glories of our city whioh I extolled 
were oonfened on her by the virtues of these men 
and of othen like them : and there are few Greeks in 
whose praises word and dead would be shown soavenly 
balanced as in this case. In my opinion, the death 
of each now lying before na amply proves the worth 
of a man, whether it be the first indication or the 
final oonfirmation. For in favour of those whose 
conduct in other respects was less oreditable, it is 
but just to put forward their bravery in war for 
their country a cause : they have oanoelled evil by 
good, and the benefit of their public services boa 
been greater than the harm of their private acts. 
No rich man among them became a coward from 
over-eateeming the prolooged enjoyment of hia 
wealth : no poor man put off the hour of peril in the 
natural hope that even yet he might escape poverty 
and be rich. Snch aims thay embraced with less 
longing than the chastisement of their enemies ; and, 
a« they deemed this, moreover, the noblest of 
dangers, they frankly welcomed it, resolving, while 
they punisheid the foe, to let their aims stand over ; 
trusting to hope for success in a future whioh they 
oould not see, but for a work in a present which they 
did see minded to rely upon themselves. In that work 
they thought more of resistance even to the death 
than of safety by retreat : the word of shame they 
fled from, the brunt of action they personally bore, 
and in fortnne'a briefest crisis, full of high -wrought 
determination, free from dread, they pasied away." 
— ^Mr. Boby read a paper on pointa arising out of 
the OromaUei Vetere$, of which the following is a 
BDmmaiy : Ardjiniui. The derivations which have 
been given of this word from arcere fine* or arcere 
tuctiMM are all impcaaible. Arcifitmu agtr is land 
with wavy natunl boundaries. So Balbus describes 
it (p. 98), extremitatum genera aunt duo nnum 
quoid per rigorem obseruatnr, alterum quod 
per flexna : rigor est quioquid inter duo signs ueluti 
in modnm lineae perspioitur, per flexua quicqnid 
■ecnndnm looomm natoram ouruator ut in agris 
anifiwSa aolet. Hence it is derived from arau 
and fiiti». Deettmamu is the name of a balk 
between centuries, normally running east and 
west. It has been the subject of wild speon- 
lationa. But it must be derived from dteama, 
and must mean " of the tenth." The cenluria was 
a square plot of land divided into iugera, two 
Uigtra forming an hendiwn or original allotment, 
and there being a hundred heredia in the century, 
which were not separated by balks, but only by 
nuuka erected by the proprietors. Measuring along 
a aide after the tenth heridium comes a balk, limes, 
which might have been called Umu deemnanut and 
then simply deeumanua. iii. Boby then controverted 
Mommsen's view of the difference between ager 
uiritanui and ager eoloniarnu {Corp. Ingar. i. pp. 
is, 89) — viz., that colonial land waa divided into 
oenturiea by balka and given by lot and only to 
a lelativaly amall number of peraons, which was 
fixed by a law authorising the distribution : whereas 
tiger uiritamu was divid^ into laltut, it was not 
given by lot and to all Soman citizens subject only 
to their willingness to receive it and the amount 
of diatribotabb territory. Mommaen's seven 
inatances of viritim diuiiua ager prove nothing, aa 
he doe* not aaeert that fUritim cannot be applied to 
a oolooy, and in two of them, accordins to IJvy (Iv. 
47. 48, V. 24), the distribution was colonial, which 
•hows that lArj did not reoogniae the distinction. In 
yestu I'aiU. BpU. L. 373, nbitsnaaagerdicitar qui 
uiritim popnlo diatribuitnr (the onljr place where 
aaritomM ia f onnd) popviUt ptovea nothing. Kor does 



Tarro B. R. L 10, qnattuor oentnriae ooniunotae 
appellantur in agris dinlaia uiritim publice saltua 
compared with territoria in saltibtu adtignata in the 
•o-called W)ri eotoniarum (p. 2U). The third pitoe 
from Slonlus Flaoons— Diulii et adaignati agrl non 
unius sunt oondioionia ; nam et diniduntur sine 
adsignatione et redduntur sine dinisione. diuidnn. 
tur ergo agrl limitibua institutis per centuries, 
assignantnr uiritim nomloibus— may be translated 
freely "Divided and assigned lands are not all held 
on the same tenure. Yon may have a division of 
lands without their being assigned, and yea may 
have a restoration of lands without their being 
divided (e/ Orom. p. 1C2). Divialon is the separa- 
tion of land into centuries by regular balks, 
assignment is the appropriation of the land to 
individuals by name," Assignment and divialon are 
tbua different things, aud are not always found 
together. Aaiignment may be made without 
divialon (Frontinus Grom., p. 4, Siculus Flacous, p. 
160, a paasage whioh seems to have escaped Momm- 
aen) and division without assignment (c/. p. 163). 
It may be added thatttonuniiuaoM^/nare, to register 
the land in the proprietora* names, is opposed to per 
centurias diuidere as a different part of the same 
process, uiritim diuidere ia not neoeiaarily division 
to all the people, but merely to individuals of the 
body or number specified. Mr. Boby next criticised 
Mommsen's rendering of Clc. £rul. 86, 136 [Corp. 
Inser. i. 77), Sp. Thorina . . . qui agrum publicum 
nitiosa et inntili lege nectigali leuauit, and his 
refusal to refer it to the lex agraria of which frag- 
ments inbroBze are preserved at Naples and Vienna. 
Applan £. O. i. 27 gives thn history of tHe public 
land after C. Gracchus. The Gracchi had prohibited 
the aale of the allotments and imposed a tax on 
the holders. Three laws followed. The first 
removed the prohibition of sale ; the second put an 
end to any farther allotments and allowed the 
holders of lands yet undiatributed to retain them by 
paying a tax or rent, the revennea thence accruing 
to be distributed to the people in lieu of the lands. 
The third law removed the rtut. Appian attrlbutaa 
the aeoond law to 3irovpios B6pios, probably a mis- 
reading of B6pios. The diiorepancy whioh thna 
<riaea between Oloero and Appian Mommsen would 
remove by tranalating the Cicero "8p. Thoriua . . . 
who, by imposing a rent on the public land, relieved 
it from the faulty^ and impolitic law of the 
Gracchi : " an impossible translation not justified by 
Cic. Lael, 20, § 72, where no ambiguity oould arise. 
Mr. Boby finally criticised some remarks of 
Niebuhr's in his Soman History, ii, 140, on the 
tenure of public lands, — Mr. Jaokaon read a paper 
on Aristotle, Politics, 1. 6. 1255 a 7 sqq. 

Baowmifa Sociktt. — {Friday, June 23.) 

F. J. FuBMiVALL, Esq., in the Chair.— Prof. 
Hiram Corson read a paper on " Peraonality and 
Art as its Intermediate Agent." He b«^n by 
touching on the importanoe of Browning's poetry, 
as embodying the deepest thought, the sabtlest 
and most complex sentiment, and, above all, the 
most quickening spirituality of the age. Browning, 
though endowed with a powerful, subtle, and 
restless intellect, haa made the atrongeat proteat 
that has been made in these daya against mere 
intellect. It is the homan heart, that is, the 
intuitive side of man, with its hopes and its 
prophetic aspirations, as opposed to the analytic 
understanding, which is to him a subject of the 
deepest interest. He knows it ia in the deptha of 
the human heart that life's greatest secrets must 
be sought. Mrs, Browning, in the fifth book of 
" Aurora Leigh," says : — 

" The growing drama , . . 

May . . . take for a worthier stage the soul 
itself, 

Its ahifting fancies and oelestial lights, 

With all its grand orchestral silences 

To keep the pauses of the rhythmic sounds." 
Browning's poetry is the fnllsat realisation of what 
is here expressed; he haa taken for a stage the 
soul Itself, and he has worked with a thonght-and- 
passion capital p^eater than the combinea one of 
the richest of his poetical contemporaries. And he 
haa " thought nobly of the soul,'' and haa treated 
it aa, in its essence, above the fixed and law- bound 
system of things which we call Nature. "Mind 
Is not matter, nor from matter, but above," he 
nwkei the Pope say, and the reoo^aition and 



acceptance of this mnit be the starting-point for 
every student of Browning, Paracelana aaya :— 
" Truth is within ourselves, it takes no rise fnmi 
outward things, whate'er ye may believe . . . 
to know rather couaists in opening out a way 
whence the imprisoned splendour may eacapa^ 
than in eff<>otiai{ entry for a light auppoaed to 
be without." "The fair, fine trace of what 
was written once," it was the mistion of 
Christ, it is the mission of all great peraonalitiaa, 
to bring out into diatinctneaa and vital glow. It is 
brought oat by the attracting power of magnetio 
personalitiea. Perhaps the most comprehensive 
passage in Browning's poetry, expraaaive of his 
ideal of a complete man under the conditions of 
earth-life, is found in "Colombe's Birthday," 
aotiv., where Valence says, "He gatheri earth's 
whole good into his arms, standing, as man now, 
stately, strong, endwise, . . . and lead him at hia 
grandest to the grave." Though, with Browning, 
the spiritual bearing of things is the all-iu-all, the 
robuttnesa of his nature, the fullness and splendid 
equilibrium of his life, protect him against an 
inarticulate mysticism. A cardinal idea in Brown- 
ing's poetry is the regeneration of men through a 
peraonality who brings fresh stuff for them to 
mould. Interpret, and prove right ; whose life 
teaches them what life should be, what faith ia, and 
loyalty, and simpleness. The intelleot plays a 
secondary part. The quickening, regeneratiDg 
power of personality is everywhere exhibited in 
Browning's poetry. It is emphasised in " Luria," 
and in the monologues of the Canon Oaponsacohi 
and Pompilia in " The Bing and the Book ; " it 
shines out in •' Colombe's Bhrthday," in " Saul," in 
"Sordello." and in all the love-poema. In 
"Balauation." it may be said to be the leavening 
idea whioh the poet has introduced into the Greek 
play. An exalted magnetic personality is the 
oboras of Divinity, which, in the great drama of 
Humanity, guidea and Interpreta the feelings and 
sympathiea of other souls, and thus adjusts theic 
attitudes towards the Divine. The stronger per- 
sonality leads the weaker on by paths which the 
weaker knows not. Humility, in the Christiaa 
sense, means this fealty to the higher. Pride, in 
the Christian sense, is the doting of the doors o( 
the soul to a great magnetic guest. If Browningfa 
idea of the qniakeniiig, the reotificatioa, of person- 
ality through a higher personality be fully com- 
prebeuded, bis idea of the great function of Art aa 
an intermediate agency of personality will become 
plain. To emphasise this latter idea may be said to 
be the ultimate purpose of his masterpiece, " The 
Ring and the Book. "It ia the glory and good 
of Art," raya Browning at the close of this poem, 
" that Art remains the one way possible of speaking 
truth, to mouths like mine at least. . . , Art may 
tell a truth obliquely, do the thing shall breed 
the thought " — in other words, prepare the way for 
the perception of the truth — "nor wrong the 
thought, missing the mediate word." Meaning 
that Art, so to speak, is the word made flaah, ia the 
truth. "8o may you paint your picture, twice 
show truth, beyond mere imagery on the wall, , . , 
So write a book shall mean beyond the facta^ 
suffice the eye, and save the soul beside." The 
Inference from this is that the life and efficacy of 
Art depends on the peraonality of the artist, which 
"has informed, transpierced, thridded, and so 
thrown fast the facts else free, as right thrangh 
ring and ring rnns the djeraed and binds the loose, 
one bar without a break." And it is this fusion of 
the artist's soul whioh kindles, quickens, informs 
those who contemplate, respond to, reproduce aym> 
pathetically within themselves the greater spirit 
which attracts and absorbs their own, 

Thi Physical Socisn.— {Saturday, Jims 24.) 
Pbov. Cufion in the Chair.— New membera: 
Prof. Bartholemaw Price, Principal Viriamu Jones. 
— A vote of thanks to Prof. Clifton, preeident of the 
society, for the kind manner in whioh the society 
was received by him at Oxford on June 17, was 
proposed by Prof, G, C, Foster and aeoonded by 
Prof. W. G. Adams.— Prof. Clifton replied, and, 
in the course of his remarks, said that the Univer- 
sity of Oxford has liberally supported him in hia 
andeavonra to advance the study of physics there. 
— Prof. Bjerkneis, of Christiania, then delivered a 
lecture on the hydrodynamic analogies to the 
phenomena of electricity ^nd magnetum which ha 
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The Life and Works of Jacob Thompson. By 
Llewellyn Jewitt. (Virtue.) 

This larg^e and most sumptnonsly (ifot-up 
volume Ib a marvel of tvpographioal art, bat 
the engraver's contribution is not always on 
a level with that of the printer. Jacob 
Thompson was a native of Penrith, Cumber- 
land, came of a Quaker family long rexident 
there, was apprenticed to a house- and sign- 
painter, worked his way into pictorial art, 
acquired a considerable reputation as a land- 
scape artist who made frequent use of the 
figure also, was patronised by the Lowther 
family, became intimately associated with cer- 
tain art movements that found their rallying 
point at Liverpool, and died in 1879 at seventy- 
three years of age. That Thompson at any 
period of his career attained to national dis- 
tinction it would certainly he much to aver, 
notwithstanding the evidences of pretty 
general appreciation which a long sub- 
soription list to the present volume aSFords. 
His position in Cumberland was similar to 
that occupied by William Daniels in Liver- 
pool — so far, at least, as professional reputa- 
tion is concerned, for in personal character 
and repute these men had little in 
common. Daniels was indisputably a man 
of genius, with a strong vein of poetio as- 
piration, with the dramatic temperament, and 
with a great knowledge of human nature. 
But, besides his lack of a sense of colour 
and his apparent incapability of realising 
beauty, there was a streak of vulgarity, 
not to say brutality, in his nature; and 
this often came uppermost, to the injury 
of work which in other respects was true 
and vigorous. Due partly to this defect, 
and partly, no doubt, to an undisguised in- 
temperance in every habit of life, Daniels was 
scarcely known outside his native town ; and 
his obscnrity is now so complete and final 
that, notwithstanding the efforts of a bio- 
grapher, his townsman, a recent number 
of the Magazine of Art in a pleasant paper 
tells the story of his life as " the story of a 
failure." Thompson cannot be numbered 
among the failures in art, unless, indeed, the 
expectations of the artist and his friends have 
been set too high ; but his final place is very 
likely to be on a level with that of the wayward 
painter we have referred to. Despite the eulc^y 
of injudicious admirers and poetic panegyrists, 
or the more temperate laudatory criticism of 
Mr. Jewitt in this handsome volume, it goes 
without saying that Thompson, whatever his 
aspirations, was a long remove from being a 
Turner. His range was limited, although it 
would appear that he regarded it as other- 
wise. It was restricted, in fact, to certain of 
the more prosaic aspects of mountttin soenery. 



Where tiie affast attempted to eompass olassi- 
oal subjects he failed only too conspiononsly 
— as, for example, in his ungainly " Acis and 
Gklatea," or, even more painfully, in his 
"Proserpine," which seems to represent an 
nnlovely woman writhing beneath an unlovely 
tree. Indeed, the absence of literary interest 
and of that fertility of invention which educa- 
tion is supposed to chasten, if not to generate, 
is very marked in Thompson's work. The 
portrait of Southey, as engraved in this 
volume, has something of the superficial 
sentimentality of expression which we have 
somehow got to associate with the face of 
Tom Moore; while that of Wordsworth is 
merely the portrait of an amiable Westmore- 
land " statesman," being wanting altogether 
in introspective expression, deficient in the 
strength proper to the lower features, and in 
width and mass across what is called the region 
of ideality. And these are defects of present- 
ment which, as we say, oome of Thompson's 
defective literary culture ■ and are such as 
Daniels would have avoided, not so much by 
superior education as by keener intellectual 
insight. Thompson's figures are often cori- 
onsly cumbrous, and often amusingly spic- 
and-span in their apparent observance of 
social decorum. His children are much too 
well-bred in his " Height of Ambition " to 
sport about the dales with reckless juvenility ; 
and his ladies and gentlemen " Drawing the 
Net at Haweswater " have the appearance of 
having combed their several heads of hair 
with courtly scrupulosity after having put on 
their respective new suits of clothes and cos- 
tumes. But these are, for the most part, the 
artistic faults of the period of Thompson's 
youth, and must not undividedly be charged 
upon him. More serious are radical de- 
fects of composition, as in the " Highland 
Ferry Boat," where the straight line of 
the boat passes three-quarters across the 
picture. Perhaps Thompson's best contribu- 
tion is rather topographical than purely 
artistic — his view from Bydal Mount being an 
admirable and most faithful picture, and his 
view of the poet's house being valuable as a 
record of what once was, and is not now. 
Why, however, do we always get the front 
view with the steps ? One would think the 
side-view from the Mount would be more 
picturesque both in itself and for itj back- 
ground looking towards Orasmere. The 
picture representing the " liush Bearing " 
is also interesting to those who treasure the 
record of customs falling into disuse. The 
one claim Thompson has as an artist is 
familiarity with the beautiful lake country in 
which he made his home. He paints the hills 
and dales of his native county as one who 
knew well their minutest changes of con- 
figuration. But he lacks poetio sympathy. 
A love of Nature he undoubtedly possessed, 
but he has never a momentary visitation, 
perhaps, of that natural rapture which trans- 
forms mere portraiture into transfigured 
realisation. His picture entitled " Solitude" 
is proof of what we say. It is diffioalt to 
nnderstand how the piece of flat country, 
slightly wooded and with its streak of lake, 
could serve as an embodiment of natural 
solitude to one who must have known Wast 
Water and its Screes, Thirlraere and its 
Baven Crag, the Vale of St. John, the Yale 



of Newhnchi, UUeswater, and Bnnerdale. 
But ThompsoH knew these mlitndes without 
feeling them. Certain of the engraringi in 
this vohimB — as, for exnmple, " The Signal" 
and "Haweswater" — are admirably executed; 
the half-page illnstralions are not always to 
satisfactory. Mr. Jewitt's part of the work 
is wdl done, being characterised by modera- 
tion and jadgment One good result will be 
pretty certain to ensue upon the publication 
of this book, and that will be to db^t ths 
attenticm of landsoape artists afresh to the 
matchless lake country as a scene for stndy. 
BettwB y Coed has long enjoyed a monopoly 
of interest, and the charm of its deep tints 
entitles it to lasting admiration ; but the 
wonderful oolonr and alternately narrow nookt 
and broad stretches of soene in Cumberland 
and Westmoreland (though once overrun by 
artists) have never been explcHred by any 
considerable section of the jounget school it 
English water-ooloor painters. 

T. Hail Caikb. 



THB HAMILTON BALE. 

XL 
IThb second portion ot the Hamilton sale has 
taken place sinoe oar last issue ; and, though 
some very remarkable furniture — the beet being 
of the Louis Qoatorae period — was indnded 
among the objects dispersed, it is likely that the 
greatest interest attaohss to certain purohssea 
of pictures for the National Gallery. Mr. 
Barton was the buyer, on behalf of the nation, 
of an eztremeW characteristic example of the 
later art of Mantegna, "a pair of upright 
panels, painted with figures of vestals on agate 
ground. This he acquired at the price of 
1,700 guineas. The National Qallery will also 
be the resting-place of the noble late Venetian 

e'cture ascribed to GUor^one, "The Story of 
yrrha." This was aoquired for 1,350 guineas, 
Two reputed Bottioellis hays likewise become 
publio property. The minor example alone is 
to be doubted— that is, " The Adoration of tise 
Magi," from the Beckford Oolleotion. In the 
distent landscape are seen the procession of the 
king's and some pilgrims. Something in the 
work is suggestive of Filippino Lippi ; yet it 
may well be Botticelli's own. The sum of l,ddO 
guineas was paid for this picture. The remain- 
ing National Q-allery purchase of great import- 
anoe was that of the historic Botticelli, "The 
Coronation of the Virgin," which Vasari writes 
about. It was painted for a Florentine chnroh, 
and was the gift of Matteo Palmiwi, " an able 
and learned man," Vasari writes, and one who 
in some sort ordered the design. The farther 
story of the offence given by the picture and of 
its consequent privacy during many years is 
sufficiently knonrn. This famous Botticelli is a 
great acquisition. Though it is likely that 
certain of the heads have been repainted, or re- 
touched, the work, as a whole, is intaot, and it 
is fully representative of what is at least a very 
important side of Bottioelli's art. After some oom- 
parativelyinsigni&oant biddings, the representa- 
tive of the Louvre alone remained to compete 
for it with the representative of the National 
Oallery. The work fell to Mr. Barton's bid of 
4,550 guineas. 

The National Oallery of Ireland acquired for 
the modest sum of 250 guineas an exquisite and 
ohataoteristic picture attributed to Franoia, bat 
whieh was accepted as in all likelihood a 
Perunno. Indeed, to Fraaoia it bore no 
reseinolanoeh while it bore amply saffioient 
evidence of Pemgino's hand. Its condition was 
most osoellenb A ddightfU Oinia da Ck»eg- 
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liano, » Yxtfpn and Child— the T^rgin sf tiw 
broad-faced, petty-mouthed, and, ^ it aaid 
vith all reepeot, somewhat stupid ^e net 
onfireqttently associated with the master — was 
among the most widely admired piotures of 
the sue. The ohum of the design, and the 
greater part of its oharm of exeoution, lay in 
the fine and dainty background. This, in 
addition to its own beauty, had the merit of 
^ndtless condition. It represented the winding 
of a stream through flattish and well- watered 
meadows, whereon sheep grazed and a shepherd 
pondered. Behind the extent of ^uiet field 
und tiiere rose a sudden hill. A otty was set 
on it ; its fortifications surrounding and crown- 
ing tile height. This desirable picture had 
been, in the year 1770, in the collection of the 
Knneio di Verona at Venice — that city itself 
tiie natural restLng-place of pictures by Oima ; 
it had been subsequently at FonthiU, and it 
now passed into the hands of Mr. Agnew for 
620 guineas. Two beautiful pictures, attributed, 
perhaps rightly, to Fra Angelico, though painted 
on a scale somewhat unusual for him, were sold 
(or 1,230 guineas (Winokworth). The one of 
them represented the Virgin Mary, and the 
other, and more attractive, the Angel of the 
Annundation. A fine and notable uawiog by 
SansoTino was sold to Mr. Thibaudeau for 300 
guineas. 

In the remaining portions of the sale 
there will ocoor some works attributed to 
Velasquez, of which report speaks highly, and a 
Luca SignoreUi, as to which accounts differ. 
Farther important Dutch pictures may like- 
wise be awaited; but, whatever these may 
prore, it is not premature to say that in one 
respect this greatly vaunted auction has proved 
disappointing — if it has allowed occasion for 
the purchase of a few masterpieces, it has 
already flooded rich men's houses with piotures 
of uncertain character, profiting only by the 
fiwt that it is in a palace that weir fice names 
have been bestowed upon them. The existence 
of a wiser public — that is, a public more sensitive 
to things of beauty — would have made it im- 
possible to part with much of the Hamilton 
eolleotion at the prices that, as matters stand, 
have been realised. But the major portion of 
the gazers at Christie's, and some of the 
pDrchasers besides, have shown themselves as 
deficient in that learning which it is possible 
to acquire as in that gift of taste which learning 
does not bestow. 



M. NAVILLE'8 VISIT TO TEE BUIN8 
OF TANI8 {ZOAN). 

Thk Journal de Oeneve for June 22 contains a 
long and interesting account of the present 
condition of the ruins of Tanis, communicated 
by M. £douard Naville, who has lately returned 
ftom a short tour of exploration in the Eastern 
Delta. The following, translated and abridged, 
is teken from the latter part of his narra- 
tive:— 

The rains lie high above the marshy plain, 
upon a kind of plateau surrounded by an 
amphitheatre of low hills. These hills are the 
mbbiah-mounds of the old crude-brick city, 
snrroanding the great wall within which 
lay the temples and palaces of Tanis. The 
scene of desolation which this wall endoses 
is described by M. Naville as quite overwhelm- 
ing. He found himself standing in the midst 
of a vast waste strewn and piled with columns, 
•tehitravea, obelisks, statues, and enormous 
blocks of hewn stone, all shattered, over- 
tomed, and showing marks of wilful destruc- 
tion. Traces of the tools wiUi which the 
nun was done are visible on almost every 
stone. In one superb colossus, which has 
hap^y zensted the hand of the destroyer, { 



M. Naville found wedge holes into which wood 
blocks had been inawted for the purpose of 
splitting the granite. He inclines to think that 
this was the result of war, and not of iconodasm. 
The temple was probably occupied as a fortress 
in Boman times or during the Middle Ages, 
and both besieged and besiegers may have 
used its materialB for offensive and defensive 
purposes. The destruction is too complete, and 
would have cost too much time and trouble, to 
be the work of either plunderers or fanatics. 
The principal temple was built entirely of red 
gramte brought from the quarries of Assouan, 
on the Nubian frontier. The labour and 
difficulty of transporting these enormous blocks 
is quite incalculable. Fourteen obelisks, de- 
scribed by M. Naville as the largest in Egypt, 
strew the mounds with their gigantic fragments. 
All these, and nearly all tbe statues and 
sphinxes, which appear to have lined the avenues 
to the principal temple, were erected by 
Bameies II. Not only do their inscriptions cele- 
brate the glory of this great Pharaoh, but even 
the bases of these overturned monuments, which 
rested on the ground, and were intended never 
to be seen by human eyes, are engraved with 
his well-known cartouches. Many of the 
colossi still retain traces of colour. Those which 
represent Barneses II. seem to have been pur- 
posely more mutilated than the rest, some being 
" almost pulverised." Many of the wires and 
daughters of Barneses are represented on a small 
scale beside the knees of the Pharaoh. Among 
these, M. Naville found the daughter of the King 
of the Kbeta, whom Bameses married when the 
famous international treaty of Karnak was con- 
cluded. A bust of the mother of Bameses II., 
greatly mutilated ; two statues of Menephthah, 
the supposed Pharaoh of the Exodus ; and a 
vast number of fragments of statues of more 
ancient kings, whose cartouches have been 
surcharged by those of later Pharaohs, are 
lying in and about the great pile of red granite 
which marks the site of the principal temple. 
Some of these are Hyksos kings ; some bear 
the cartouche of Apepi, who ia believed to be 
the Pharaoh of Joseph ; and many of the 
sphinxes are charged and surcharged with the 
heraldic insignia of usurper after usvirper. M. 
Naville found no Ptolemaic remains ; but they 
are known to exist somewhere under the soil. 
It was here that Lepsius found the famous 
trilingual Stone of Oanopas. The statues seem 
all to have been executed in red granite, gray 
granite, green breccia, and other equally hard 
materials. Some are of great size. M. Naville 
specifies one tolerably preserved head, the eyes 
of which, from comer to corner, measured 
20 centimetres. The leg of another measured 
2 mdtres and 10 centim&tres from the knee to 
the sole of the foot. M. Naville is of opinion 
that there is a gseat work to be done at Tanis 
in the way of excavation. The little, com- 
paratively speaking, which has yet been accom- 
plished there was by Mariette-Pasha ; but his 
discoveries were limited by want of time, 
health, and funds ; and much that he uncovered 
is again buried. "In severe grandeur and 
solemnity, these ruins," says M. Naville, 

" (urpus even those of Eamak. Herodotas, who 
had nevsr seen Tanii, expatiated at mach length 
on the beauty of Babastis. To judge by what ia 
left of the one and of the other, Tanis must hare 
greatly snrpuaed its riral. Snppoiiog that some 
part, at least, was left standing — that all wai not, 
as it now ii, overthrown and shattered— I have no 
hesitation In s*ying that Tanis woald have been 
the moat beautiful ruin in Kgypt." 

Though exempt, by reason of its inaccessibility, 
from the depredations of tourists, Tanis is 
suffering from the &tal effects of an atmosphere 
laden with saline exhalations. M. Naville 
reports that the surfaces of these granite monu- 
ments are rapidly decaying. 

AWEIM B. Bdwabss, 



DR. BOHLIEUANN'S EXCAVATIONS m 
THE TBOAD. 

At the last meeting of the Acad^mie royals de 
Belgique, claase des beaux-arts, a letter was 
read from Dr. Schliemann, dated May 23, giving 
a full account of the excavations he is now 
carrying on in the Troad, in company with two 
Gherman architects . The chief results are three- 
fold. 

First, he has come to the conclusion that he 
was mistaken in his identification of Homer'a 
Ilium. The enormous mass of dibrit that 
surrounds Ilissarlik is now distinguished by 
him into two cities, of which one occupied only 
a portion of the hill, while the other extended 
not only over the whole hill, but also over a 
large portion of the ground below. It is this 
second and larger city that he would now 
identify with the Troy of Homer, with its 
citadel only upon the hill. The remains lie on 
tbe plateau south and east of the citadel. Both 
cities were evidently destroyed by fire. 

Second, the brick mounds muked H in 
plan iii. given in /^io«, which were before 
thought to be part of the outer wall of a city, 
now prove to be the ruins of two square 
brick buildings, a larger and a smaller one, both 
of which seem to have been temples, A great 
number of ex votot of Athene were found here ; 
and a gate was discovered on the citadel leading 
down to them. Both temples, though appar- 
ently built at different periods, had fallen m a 
common conflagration. Traces are still to be 
seen not only of fagots, but also of beams let 
into holes in the wall to assist the burning. 

Lastly, Dr. Schliemann has explored the two 
conical tumuli which tradition associates with 
the names of Patrodus and Achilles. In both 
of these he found archaic Greek pottery, not 
later than the ninth century b.o. ; but nothing 
else. He has also explored one-half of the 
larger tumulus, named after Protesilaos, on 
the shore facing the Hellespont. This is strewn 
with potsherds of prehistoric age — ^the most 
ancient that Dr. Schliemann has yet found in 
the Troad ; stone weapons and implements 
were also found. The diameter of this tumulus 
is not less than 125 mbtres. 



ITALIAN JOTTINGS. 

The museum at Orvieto, which has been 
installed in the Opera dell' Duomo, famng the 
well-known cathedral, was recently opened to 
the public Thia collection has been organised 
with the help of subsidies granted by the 
Municipality and the Minister of Public In- 
struction. The trustees of the Opera have not 
only granted the use of their building, bat have 
also contributed to the material of the museum 
by presenting the mediaeval antiquities which 
were originally exhibited in the Palazzo. As 
yet, two rooms only have been finally arranged. 
In the first are placed the bronzes, fictile ware, 
arms, and other relics found in the archaic 
cemetery known as Orocifisso del Tufo. Here 
also may be seen a plan of the portion of the 
cemetery already explored, on which are marked 
the exact spots where each object was found. 
These are classified according to tbe graves 
wherein they lay. In the second room have 
been placed a quantity of terra-ootta archi- 
tectural decoratiouB belonging to a small temple 
which came to light near the public gardens as 
a road was being made. In this room is to be 
seen a reconstructed archaic Etruscan tomb, 
similar to the most ancient specimens from the 
Crocifisso del Tufa cemetery, described by Koerte 
{AnrudidelV Inttituto, 1877, p. 95, Men. voL x., 
tab. xvii.). In the upper story of the Palazzo 
are exhibited several relics of mediaeval art 
which belonged to the Duomo itself, and taim a 
commentary on its history, 
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Thk work8 undertaken in fhe Cathedral of 
Otrieto for the removal of all the monuments 
built dtuing the sixteenth and aoTenteenth 
oentoiies are in active progiesa, and the 
cathedral is being restored to ito orieioal state 
of WTere but beautifal simplicity. Paintings of 
the thirteenth century have already been dis- 
ooyered on several altars ; and it is hoped that 
these relics, with the inscriptions they bear, 
may be preserved where they stand. 

AinoTBEB. Etruscan tomb containing sculp- 
tured sarcophagi as well as inscriptions has 
been recently discovered at Fioomontano, near 
Ohiosi. A monograph on this find, by Prof. 
HelUg, will shortly be published in the Bullet- 
tino of the Instituto archeologioo. 

Fbof. Oauabbini has received a commission 
firom the Italian Oovernment to examine the 
topography of a certain portion of South Etruria, 
to whiim the attention of archaeologists had 
already been called. This district lies between 
the Lues Braooiano and Yico. We are glad to 
learn that the Professor has already succeeded 
in extending our knowledge of Etraria, and haq 
mapped out the direction of some of its ancient 
roods. 



NOTES OJV ART AND ARGHAEOLOOY. 

Ms. John M. Gbat purposes to produce a 
book on the Scottish artist David Scott, a 
graoeful record of whose life and imaginative 
inventions he contributed to a recent number 
of Bladiwnod. The volume will be uniform 
with Mr. Gray's Life of George Manson. It 
will contain the result of many researches, and 
will be largely and carefully illustrated, the 
remarkable designs to *' The Ancient Mariner " 
being by no means lost sight of, and, among 
other illustrative contributions, a facsimile in 
ooloura of " Man and his Conscience" being 
inserted in the book. Messrs. Blackwood will 
naturally be the publishers of Mr. Gray's new 
Tolome. 

Db. Charles Waldstbin's new book on 
Fheidiaa will be published simultaneously by 
the Cambridge Umversity Press here, and by thJe 
Century Press in the United States. 

Mb. G. Babnbtt Smith has published at 
his address, Cuba YiUa, Biokerton Boad, High- 
g^te, an almost life-sized etching of tho head 
of Thomas Oarlyle, which has obtaiaed the 
approval of more than one well-known critic. 
If it recals in some measure previous por- 
trayals of the subject, it is the result also, we 
are assured and can well believe, of personal 
observation. It suggests the character which 
one is now more than ever inclined to associate 
with Carlyle, and it is evidently the production 
of a man of natural insight. 

The openiag in the evening of the exhibi- 
tion of the Boyal Academy is a £^eat boon to 
those who are unable to visit it during the day, 
but it is given in a way which robs it of half 
its value. Why should the unfortunate persons 
who cannot get away from work till night have 
to wait for two months before they can go at 
all P Could not the exhibition be opened in the 
evening for, say, the last week or ten days of 
each month ? 

The exhibition of " American Funtings and 
the celebrated Low Tiles" at the Fine Art 
Society's is an interesting one, althoagh the 
"American Paintings" are all by one artist, 
and in black and white, and the " celebrated Low 
Tiles " are only about a dozen in number. Mr. 
A. H. Bicknell'B paintings are in oil, and pro- 
duce much the effect of etching. They are painted 
on zino and transferred to paper. The subjects 
are moaUy woodland scenes, executed with great 
s^il), Tho '' JjOW Til98 " are still more remark- 



able. They seem to us not only beautiful, but 
to reveal a new phase of art, somewhere between 
sculpture and painting, admirably suited for de- 
cordtion. The tiles have all kinds of subjects — 
pigs ronnd a trough, a starved sheep in a land- 
scape, an old woman's or a young man's head, 
seem equally adapted to their style. The whole 
of the design — iitreets or horses, trees or figures 
— is modelled in low relief, coloured with one 
colour, and glazed. The tints employed are 
rich and soft olive-greens and bronze-yellows ; 
and they are applied with great artistic judg- 
ment, giving no little sense of light and air 
and distance to the landscapes, and heightening, 
and at the same time softening, the modelling 
of the beads. Some of these have much of the 
effect of a vignette, and remind us of the late 
Mrs. Cameron's beautiful photographs. We 
are obliged to Mr. J. A. Lowell, of Boston, for 
introducing us to these charming things, as 
well as to some beautiful eteel-engravines of 
his own. The tiles are made at Chelsea, Mass., 
by Messrs, J. and J. G. Low. 

At a small exhibition in King Street, St. 
James's, with some striking works by Messrs. 
Monet, Pessaro, and a few other modem French 
<■ impressioniates " are to be seen good specimens 
of the lesser works of Delacroix and Millet. 
By the former is " Les Convulsionnaires de 
Tangier," a street scene, in the centre of which 
is a band of the well-known dancing fanatics of 
Morocco. One man, evidently approaching the 
final stage of exhaustion, is with difficulty 
upheld by two others ; a fourth, with raised 
arms and wild, fixed eyes, is the finest figure in 
the composition; another has fallen on the 
ground, and is drawing blood from his arm 
with a fierce bite. A crowd in the streets and 
on the housetops are watching the scene with 
Oriental apathy. The colour is rich and fine. 
The Millet is a picture of a troop of geese 
taking the water. A few are eating grass and 
pruning their feathers on the banks ; up the 
road to the river, and winding to the right, are 
seea the rest of the stifl-neoked flook. Each 
bird has a different character and bearing, 
and the picture is altogether a grand study of 
animal life treated with profound knowledge 
and masterly breadth. 

M. BABTHGLE^cr GB^yiE has succeeded in 
making the colours used in punted tapestry 
bear prolonged submersion in soap and water. 
This is the oaly thiag necessary to give con- 
fidence to the admirers of this very pretty and 
useful " minor art," which has made great pro- 
gress in this country since first introduced by 
Messrs. Howell and James. M. GrSni^ is well 
known as one of the most accomplished artists 
who have turned their attention to decorative 
painting, and his exhibition at 168 New Bond 
Street is well worth a viait He is well seconded 
bv MM. Antoine Lapenne, Bemy Bisoh, and 
Claude Pinet, and by Mr. H. McDowell, his 
managing director, who is himself a clever artist. 
Excellent examples of tapestry-painting by 
M. Gr^nid, Mr. McDowell, and Mrs. McDowell 
will be remembered by visitors to the exhibition 
of tapestry-painting at Messrs. Howdi! and 
James's last winter. In a copy of " The Death 
uf Paolo and Franoesca" by Cabanel, the 
strength and range of the colours used are seen 
to great advantage. " A Nymph," a joint work 
of MM. Gidnid and Lapenne, is one of the most 
beautiful and suitable deaiims. As copies of 
old tapestry, it would be difficult to excel those 
by Mrs. H. McDowell of the famous " Plato" 
and " Europa " panels at Buckingham Palace, 
which have been taken by the permission of the 
Queen. 

Althougii Nottingham cannot be said to 
have produced a school of art of equal im- 
portance to that old one of Norwich, it yet 
claims the names of Niemann and Henry 
Dawaon ; and, if we mistake not, that yery strong 



young landscape painter, Mr. Edwin Ellis, 
comes from Nottingham. It now possesses a 
local academy of sufficient strength to make up 
an interesting exhibition of its own. This is 
being held at Nottingham Castle, and con- 
tains some landscapes of much merit, con- 
tributed by Messrs. Black, Bilbie. Seymour, 
Crossland, Shaw, Turner, Wilde, Wallace, and 
others. We have seldom seen a better piece of 
fish-painting than the " Small Fry " of Mr. F. 
Belshaw ; and, of flgnre-subjeots, the " ^Kred 
Out" of Mr. NevUle Wright and the "Rasf 
of Mr. Edwin Ward deserve special praise. 
The Bev. C. H. Baynes sends three charming 
little pictures of Scotch scenery, full of poetie 
feeling and fine in colour. 

Ths fragment that remains of Bembrandt'a 
once famous picture of " Doctor Deyman's 
Lesson in Anatomy," which was reco^ised by 
Dr. J.-P. Biohter at the sale of Mr. Pnce Owen, 
and bought by Mr. Six for the town of Amster- 
dam, has been plaoeil provisionally in the Van 
der Hoof Gallery. The hwd of the lecturer 
has gone, but his hands, the corpse, and the 
portrait of Dr. Oalckoen remain. It was 
painted by Bembrandt in 1656 for the College 
of Surgeons at Amsterdam, and the greater put 
of it was burnt when in the possession of that 
guild in the year 1723. Sir Joshua Beynolds 
described it in 1781. What the fire left of it 
was sold in 1842 to Mr. ChapUn, after which 
it was lost sight of till the exhibition at Leeds, 
but its authenticity was not established till the 
Price Owen sale. 

The death is announced of two French artists, 
both at an advanced age: one is Jadin, the 
animal painter, who was thought especially 

freat in his hunting scenes ; the other is 
ouffroy, the sculptor, who obtained the grand 
prix de Borne in 1842, and was elected to the 
Acad^mi e des Beaux-arts so long ago as 1857. 

The French Government has obtained a vote 
for 207,000 firs. (£8,280) to pnrohase for the 
Louvre the entire collection of the late Charles 
Timbal. Besides paintings and bronzes, this col- 
lection includes a large number of specimens of 
Italian decorative work in wood and marble of 
the fifteenth and sixteenth oantaries. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions M. Bsnan presented, on the part of 
M. Dumont, the first plates of a collection of 
photographs of the great mosque at £airuan, 
taken by order of the French Government. He 
said that the photographs fully maintained the 
fame of this mosque as an exceptionally grand 
specimen of early Muhammadan architecture. 
It was probably built in the early years of the 
ninth century ; but, unfortunately, no date has 
yet been discovered in the inscriptions. 

The statue to Bouget de I'lsle at Choisy-le- 
Boi, his birthplace, will be inaugurated on 
July 23. 

The city of Barcelona announce a prize of 
20.000 pesetas (£620), founded by the late 
F. Martorell y Pen&, for a work upon Spanish 
archaeology. The competition is open to 
foreigners ; the work may be written in either 
Latin, Spanish, Catalan, French, or Portaguese ; 
and it must be sent in by October 1886. 

The prize-iory for the Zwingli-Denkmal, 
which is to be erected on the Lindenhof in 
Zurich, has just published its decision. The 
competition was open to sculptors and architecto 
of any nationality. The first prize has been 
awarded to Heinrich Natter, of Vienna ; and the 
second to the combined work of the sculptor 
Ferdinand von MuUer and the architect L. 
Bohmeis, both of Munich. A special com- 
mendation has been given to a Swiss sculptor, 
Ferdinand Schlbth, of Basel. The Zurcher Pott 
and Bader Naehrichtea give detailed accounts 
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of the Tarions sketches, wMdh are now being 
ezMbited to the publio. 

Kabl EcHTEBiosTBR, One of the most 
eminent masters of the Dresden sohool of 
eculpture, has jost finished the last of his series 
of eight allegorical statues for the Qemiilde- 
gallerie at Dresden. Four of these—" Greece," 
•' Borne," "England," and "France"— are 
ilready in their places. The remaining four — 
"Germany," "The Netherlands," "Spain" 
and " Italy " — will soon be set up. 

The OazdU dea Btttux-Art» for June is prinoi- 
piUy occupied with exhibitions. The Salon, 
the Lisbon retrospective exhibition, that of the 
works of Coarbet, the Salon des Arts d^ooratifs, 
the International Exhibition at Paris, the Boyal 
Academy, and the Qrosvenor are treated by 
MM. Antonin Proust^ Charles Yriarte, Alfred 
d« Lostalot, Alfited Darcel, and Theodore Duret. 
Herr Mencel'a famous illustrations of the works 
of Frederick the Great is the subject of a paper 
by M. Louis Gonze ; and M. Jules Laforge 
reviews M. Charles Ephrusei's recent work on 
Albert Dflrer. A facsimile of a drawing by 
M. Puvis de Ohavannes of part of his deooratiTe 
composition, " Pro patria Indus," which has 
gained the medal of honour for painting at the 
present Salon, and a tender line-engraying by 
U. Morse of Gheuze's "Oiseau mort" (both 
hoTi texte), are the meet notable illustrations of 
the number. 

M. A Dahottr has noted the frequent ooonr- 
tenceof imall unpoUshed garnets in the gold 
and other ornaments of the Merovingian age. 
Hitherto, these etonee had been supposed to be 
bits of glass. 

M. H. Tabkt has communicated a paper to 
the Aead^mie des Inscriptions upon ancient 
Berber towns in the valley of Wed-Mya. His 
exeavations have disclosed important remains, 
dating froni the second inroad of the Arabs 
into Africa. He fouod a mosque, a palace, and 
nine houses, constructed and decorated in a 
manner that proves a high civilisation. M. 
Tarry hopes to obtain help from the French 
Qovemment for the renewal of his ezplora- 

tlODS. 

M. Edg. vaw Oveeloop is publishing 
{Brussels : Hayez) a work upon the Beginnings 
of Art in Belgium. The first part, treating of 
the btone Age, has just appeared, with ten 
photographic illustrations. The second part 
will deal with ethnological questions. 

M. 6. SoBXTTSiBEaoEK has just issued an 
important supplement (Paris: Leroux) to his 
Numumatique de F Orient latin, published in 
1S78. Besides numerous additions, ii contains 
s fall Index of proper names, two new plates, 
and a map showing the sites of the mints. 



part sustained hitherto by the ripest comedian 
of the time — If. Got — the result is not likely to 
be that perfection of ensemble in which the 
Th^&tre Frangais generally rivals the theatre of 
Botterdam. Yet this has been no uausual 
course during the progress of the brief series of 
performances now drawing to an end. Again, 
Mdlle. Tholer has been motioned to important 
places in the drama. She is the result of 
training only. She wants fire and tenderness, 
power and fascination. Mdlle. Baretta is better ; 
but in losing Mdme. Bernhardt the Theatre 
Frangais has lost its one actress of undeniable 
genius. Mdlle. Bartet, a very agreeable young 
heroine, who first made a mark at the Paris 
Vaudeville as the DSsir^s Delobelle of " Fro- 
ment jeune et Bisler aine," has been playing in 
" Buy Bias." The task has been a heavy one ; 
but Mdlle. Bartet is endowed with that artistic 
sensitiveness which is the best order of intelli- 
gence. She goes right without much trouble — 
as easily, in fact, as some people go wrong. 
Coquelin the elder has been affording the same 
satisfaction as usual; and Febvre has shown 
himself, as ever, a useful actor— not a moving 
one. 

Mk. Edwiit Booth has appeared among us 
again. Arriving only last Saturday— but with 
sufficient energy to attend the Lyceum Theatre 
the same evening — he trod the boards as 
Bichelieu on Monday. He is at the Adelphi, 
where the support afforded him is in some 
respects better than that which he obtained last 
year at the Princess's under the management of 
Mr. Gooch. Should he act Lear, however, he 
will hardly fail to miss the preaoace of Miss 
Maud Milton, an admirable Cordelia, and of Mr. 
John Byder, the beat Kent it is possible to 
engage. In other points a change may be for 
the better. Mr. Booth himself is in excellent 
condition, and his Bichelieu is all that it has 
hitherto been. Greatly admired as it is_, full of 
intellect as it is, we cannot consider it his finest 
part. He should again be seen in Lear, 
whereLn he appears most completely to lose 
himself in the character he portrays. Else- 
where the wheels are apt to oreak a little, and 
the machinery to betray itself; its coastr action 
is sometimes too apparent. But in the Lear of 
Mr. Booth you are brought face to face with the 
maddened king, and the part is one of the mo it 
difficult to enact in the whole range of Shak- 
sperian character. Indeed, our own generation 
has seen no other Lear, Why, then, should 
Mr. Booth continue to play Bichelieu, ia which, 
on the whole, Mr. Irving competes with him 
successfully ? 

Mk. CiiABLES Wtxdhau and a part of his 
company at the Criterion are going to America 
in the course of the autumn. 



THE STAQE. 

VTe cannot share the indignation which some 
Tell-equipped critics have expressed at the fact 
thut the performances of some members of the 
Ihatre Frai.9ais at the Gaiety Theatre have 
not been so well supported by the public as was 
the exhibition of Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt. 
Something of academical prepoeseesion must be 
St the bottom of the complaint. There is no- 
tlucg gacred about tbeTii^atre Francois. There 
is nothing peculiar about it, save that its actors 
ire exceptionally well drilled. But when a few 
t'Oly of its actors cross the water, and perform 
here in parte for which, as often and as likely as 
tot, they were never previously destined, the 
charm departs ; and common folk are not to be 
blamed because they find less opportunity for 
enjoyment in these dignified and respectable 
Kiatch performances than in the vivid repre- 
•eiitttions of Mdme. Bernhardt. When an 
Mtor of the roughish low- comedy order, 
like the younger UMjnelin, is invited to fill a 



MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 



The series of Symphony Concerts concluded 
on Thursday, June 22, with a programme 
devoted to Beethoven, which included the sym- 
phony in C minor and the " Missa Solleunis " 
in D. This great work ia no longer the novelty 
which it used to be, but is now better under- 
stood, and consequently better appreciated. 
The principal vocalists were Mdme. Albani, 
Misi Orridge, Mr. W. Shakespeare, and Mr. 
F. King. The performance was a very fine 
one ; aud the singing of the choir and the 
playing of the band testified to the care and 
patience of Mr. C. Halld, who throughout the 
series of concerts has proved himself a most 
efficient conductor, and has well sustained his 
high reputation. The eymphony was well 
played ; the last two movements particularly so. 
The seventh, eighth, and ninth Bichter Con- 
oerte do not call for any special notice, all the 



works being familiar to the moaioal pablio. 
At the seventh concert the " Missa Sollennia" 
was performed with the following vocalists :— 
Frau Peschka-Leutner, Miss Orridge, Mr. 
W. Shakespeare, and Herr Elmblad. At the 
eighth, Beethoven's Pastoral symphony was 
given in place of Mr. C. H. H!. Parry's new 
symphony in G. The latter work was with- 
drawn, owing to the heavy duties entailed upon 
the band by the rehearsals for "Tristan." 
Liszt's " Hungarian Bhapsody " was played for 
the second time, and again encored. The per- 
formance of the whole programme was exceed- 
ingly tine, and hearty applause showed how 
thoroughly the audience approbate the labours 
and oonductorahip of Herr Hans Bichter. The 
ninth concert included Gade's beautiful over- 
ture, "Nachkliinge von Ossian," written in 
1841, for which the composer obtained a prize 
from the Musical Union of Copenhagen ; Liszt's 
second pianoforte concerto in A, admirably 
played by Mr. E. Dannreuther ; and Beethoven's 
Choral symphony. The rendering of this last 
work was truly grand, and made more manifest 
than ever the unrivalled powers of the con- 
ductor. The solo parts were undertaken by 
Frau Peschka-Leutner, Friiulein Brandt, and 
Herren Winkelmann and Gura. At the close of 
the concert Herr Bichter received an ovation. 

Mdme. Sophie Menter gave her fourth and 
last pianoforte recital at St. James's Hall on 
Tuesday, June 20. The programme was an 
exceedingly long one, and included many of the 

Eieces by which this talented pianist has won 
tme and applause on previous occasions. The 
Scarlatti movements, the Liszt transcriptions, 
and the Chopin selection were all played with 
great charm and finish. A transcription of the 
" Walkiirenritt " by Taasi? was the one 
novelty of the programme. Mdme. Menter is a 
phenomenal player, and has given us many 
proofs of her powers. However, _ Wagner 
arranged for the piano is an infliction ; the 
orchestral effects cannot be reproduced on the 
instrument ; hence there is more sound than 
music. The concert was well attended, and, 
altogether, most successful. 

M. Vladimir de Paohmaan gave a recital on 
Thursday, Juno 22. The programme contained 
an interesting and varied selection of pieces. 
The rendering of Beethoven's sonata in_ A 
(op. 101) was good, though somewhat lacking 
in dignity ; but the exquisite touch and refined 
style of the player were shown to the utmost 
advantage in the Chopin selection, Bubinstein's 
" Mdlanoolie," and Liszt's elegant "Etude de 
Concert" in D flat. Poor Weber was repre- 
sented in the programme by his " Polac^," 
arranged by Heuselt, and with an introduction 
by Liszt. Throughout the concert, M. de Paoh. 
mann was warmly applauded. 

The series of Crystal Palace Concerts ter- 
minated on June 17 with a performance of the 
Choral symphony, after which a well-earned 
testimonial was presented to Mr. Manns for his 
valuable' services to the Palace and to Art. 
Mrs. Meadows White (Alice Mary Smith] 
handed to him a purse containing £700, and an 
illuminated album with the names of nearly 
500 subscribers. Speeahes were made by Mr. 
George Grove and Mr. Flood Page. 

J. S. Shedlocs. 



We are pleased to be able to announce that 
Mr. H. Franke and Messrs. Sohulz-Ourtiua 
have re-entered into partnership, and^ that 
they intend giving six orchestral concerts in the 
autumn, a second season of Germau opera next 
May and June, and the usual series of nine 
" Bichter Concerts " in April, May, and June 
1883. Union is strength, and, though each has 
been able to accomplish much this year, there 
is every reason to believe that their combined 
efforts in the future will prove more satisfactory 
both to themselves and to the publio. 
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LITERATURE. 

Etgajfs i» Jurigprudenee and Mhiet. By 
Frederick Pollock. (Macmillan.) 

Ths thirteen essays of which this yolume 
consists range over the whole extent of the 
neighbouring fields of ethics and jurispru- 
dence. The first discusses the nature of juris- 
prudence; the last criticises Mr. Spencer's 
Data cf Hfhies ; and between come topics 
purely legal, such as the law of employers' 
liability ; purely moral, such as " Marcus 
Aurelius and Stoic Philosophy ; " and topics 
which may be said to be of mixed law 
and morality, such as i^e " Oasuistry of 
Common-sense" and "English Law as a 
Branch of Politics." If there is no unity of 
design in essays of so diversified a character, 
Mr. Pollock is justified in saying that they are 
connected by a certain " unity of purpose and 
ideas " which runs through the work. Law 
is contemplated in its relations to the wider 
interests of "history, politics, and practical 
legislation." Ethical questions, on the other 
hand, gain in precision by being clothed 
in the language and the ideas of technical 
and speculatiTe lawyers. Mr. Pollock's book 
is of excellent example in that it exhibits in 
thnr natural union two g^at studies which 
the professors of each have done their best 
to keep asunder. Law, custom, and morality 
are all parts of the same subject, and no 
theory of one will be of much use which 
does not take iUKMunt of the others. We are 
beginning to see this so far as law and custom 
— and perhaps even so far as custom and 
morals— are concerned ; but the strange 
diTorce between law and morals still remains. 
Hitherto, the moralists, perhaps, hare been 
more to blame than the jurists for ignoring the 
kindred subject ; but even in jurisprudence, 
struggling as it has been for a place in the 
sciences or philosophies, there has been a 
too anxious avoidance of lights from the 
ethical side. Mr. Pollock's essays will help 
to break down an isolation which is not 
only unnecessary, but pernicious. They will 
also, it is to be hoped, do something to 
check another fallacious habit — that of re- 
garding the so-called analytical and historical 
" schools " as somehow opposed to each other. 
Mr. Pollock frankly adopts the analytical or 
the historical, or what may be ctdled the 
practical method, as best suits his immediate 
purpose, holding that all are legitimate, and 
that, " if their results fail to agree, it is the 
fault, not of the instrument, but of the 
worker." Those who think otherwise have 
totally miispprehended the oritioiBm to which 



Austin's results have been subjected by the 
greatest of our historical jurists. 

It is difficult to speak generally and yet ade- 
quately of the treatment of so many diverse 
matters, and impossible to discuss in detail 
Mr. Pollock's conclusions with regard to each 
of them. The intermediate essays, more 
particularly those which deal with special 
heads of English law, are, on the whole, the 
most satisfactory. They are all of them in 
the excellent manner which Mr. Pollock has 
made familiar to law students by his im- 
portant work on the Law of Contract. 
The essay on "Employers' Liability" is a 
rationalised account of a most perplexed 
and perplexing rule of law. Mr. Pollock 
connects it logically, if not historically, 
with the rule which makes a man re- 
sponsible for the consequences of a state of 
things which he has brought about or main- 
taineid for his own pleasure or profit — 
whether it be " cattle grazing in his field, or 
water stored in a reservoir, or a structure 
crossing or overhanging a public road." This 
is certainly more intelligible than the common 
theory that the employer is liable as principal 
for the acts of his servants as agents, and it 
might have cleared up some confusions if it 
had been enunciated in the parliamentary 
debates of two years ago. The articles on 
" Defects of our Commercial Law " and the 
"Law of Partnership" are full of acute 
criticism and valuable suggestions, as to 
some of which Mr. Pollock speaks with the 
authority of an expert. And the incidental 
reflections on English law, which are to be 
met with in most of the essays, are often 
singularly felicitous and well informed. We 
co^ially agree with Mr. Pollock's observa- 
tions on the ill-usage Blackstone has sus- 
tained at the hands of his editors, and on the 
influence and present condition of the Law 
reports, which he pronounces to be twice as 
bulky as they ought to be. Some of these 
ohiter dicta are not less valuable than Mr. 
Pollock's more formal conclusions. 

Two of the most characteristic essays are 
those on " The Science of Case-Law " and the 
" Casuistry of Common-sense." The first 
attempts to assimilate the methods of the 
" case-lawyer " to those of the man of science, 
and the second extends the parallelism to the 
practical moralist engaged in forming con- 
clusions on a new question of right and 
wrong. Mr. Pollock might be described as 
a uniformitarian in jurisprudence; he is 
penetrated with the conception of that 
uniformity in human laws which is their 
point of greatest likeness to laws of nature. 
Accordingly, he sees in the case-lawyer an 
expert who seeks to predict the decision of a 
tribunal, or system of tribunals, which moves 
with nearly as much uniformity as nature 
itsel£ And the parallel is worked out in a 
variety of ingenious ways, which we need not 
enter into in detail. As the tribunal whose 
decision is to be predicted employs precisely 
the same process as the investigator, Mr. 
Pollock has some little trouble in adapting 
his theoiy to the facts. It would hardly do 
to say that the court predicts its own 
decision ; and Mr. Pollock dismisses, with less 
appreciation of its absurdity than we should 
have expected, the expedient of saying that 
an inferior court predicts the judgment of a 



court of last resort. " This would not be cor- 
rect," he observes, " inasmuch as the court of 
last resort itself pursues the sdentific method." 
It is difficult to see why it should not be aa 
" correct " to say that a court of first instance 
predicts the judgment of a court of appeal 
as that a case-lawyer predicts the judgment 
of a court of first instance. It is more to the 
point that the statement is not adequate be- 
cause it still leaves the supreme tribunal to 
be accounted for, which Mr. Pollock does by 
the theory that " the court, following on the 
whole the same process as the advising coun- 
sel, makes a scientific prediction with reference 
to an ideal standard." The ideal standard, 
again, " is nothing else than the objective 
side of the legal habit of mind itself when 
considered as independent of the particular 
individuals in whom the habit is formed." 
This, then, is the (English) " science of case- 
law " for which Mr. PoUock claims kindred 
with the inductive sciences. In the casuistry 
of common-sense the part of the tribunal is 
taken by the average judgment of our con- 
temporaries. We are all case-lawyers in 
morals, and, when I give an opinion on a 
point of conduct, " I think on the whole I 
am saying what the community would say." 
And this " practical standard " is controlled 
by a " speculative standard " — the " decision 
of my neighbours, if they were such as I wish 
them to be" — which corresponds with the 
legal habit of mind constituting the " ideal 
standard " of the courts. 

The straining of language and ideas by 
which all this parallelism is established is 
obvious. The result hardly seems to us to 
be worth the pains. At the most it is an 
intellectual curiosity, while it may be sus- 
pected that the real resemblances discovered 
by Mr. Pollock are nothing more than the 
common characteristics of the reasoning 
faculty, no matter on what subject it may be 
employed. To part of Mr. Pollock's argu- 
ment we have objections of a more formidable 
character. It is a mistake, we venture to 
think, to speak of the art of an English lawyer 
as the "science" of case-law. The real 
science of case-law — If we are to follow the 
better ways of recent jurists — would bo an 
account of the "uniformities" discoverable 
in the evolution of case-law considered as a 
fact of nature. And we cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Pollock has not sufficiently defined 
the subject-matter of case-law. His typical 
example is a " lawyer who advises on a new 
case," and who, finding " some general propo- 
sition, together with a reference to one or more 
cases on which it is founded," is satisfied if it 
is obviously applicable, but, if not, neglects the 
general proposition and confines himself " to 
the particular oases from which it is collected, 
examining their points of likeness or unlike- 
ness to the case before him." A " new case " 
apparently means a case not obviously covered 
by some notorious principle, and all prin- 
ciples, it will be seen, are assumed to be 
founded on decided cases. Now, every case 
is really a "new case" if it has not pre- 
viously been examined in its legal relations, 
and many general propositions are founded 
on simple statutory enactments which need 
no interpreter. All this Mr. Pollock appears 
to ignore. Yet we should like to know what 
difference there is between the prooess de* 
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scribed by Mr. Pollock and that employed by 
a lawyer who advisee professionally on any 
state of facts whatever. Be the case " new " 
or " old," be his law certain and statutory 
or guessed at from decided cases, he always 
predicts the decision of the court — if we 
choose to put it in that way. So does the 
ninpriua lawyer who advises on the chances 
of an action being successfally brought under 
circumstances which raise no question of law 
at all. The art of the practitioner who 
shrewdly forecasts the verdict of a jury may 
with less impropriety be described as scien- 
tific than the habit of the English case- 
lawyer, in the limited sense understood by 
Mr. Pollock. And the same may be said of 
the man of the world who anticipates the judg- 
ment of his circle on some fresh scandal of 
society. The scientific character of his " casu- 
istry " is not, as Mr. Pollock seems to think, 
less, but more obvious than that of English 
case-law. 

Mr. Pollock's views on the more abstract 
questions of jurisprudence are to befound in the 
first and second essays. The former is mainly 
a review of Prof. Holland's excellent work on 
jurisprudence; the other is a series of reflec- 
tions suggested by Prof. Hnxley's observa- 
tion that a " law is simply a statement of 
what will happen to a man " if he does not 
pursue a certain course of conduct. An ill- 
di^guiied dislike of Austin's method — con- 
sistent, however, with a general acceptance of 
the analytical theory — in to be traced in these 
pages. Mr. Pollock admits that "Austin's 
painfully laboured style has an effect amount- 
ing to repulsion " on him, and it might not 
unfairly be retorted that Mr. Pollock 
occa^ionally discusses juridical questions in 
the spirit of a litterateur rather tban a jurist, 
as when he pronounces Prof. Holland's work 
to.be "incomparably better as literature" 
than Austin's, or when he defends the Roman 
arrangement of the Law of Persons on the 
ground that it gives a dramatic intere«t to 
the subject. Nor does such a sentence as the 
following seem quite fair : — " The capricious 
orders of a crazy despot may be laws 
according to Austin's definition until 
they are revoked; but, it so, it is the 
worse for the deSnition." We hardly 
know what absurdity Mr. Pollock intends 
to impute to Austin in thu passage; 
but eli^ewhere he supplies probably the only 
defence which Auotin would require, when be 
reminds a high-flying Scotch jurist that 
"laws made by the supreme power in a 
State, whether wise or foolish, do create 
claims which ... are called rights by every- 
body save transcendental philosophers when 
they are philosophising." 

A few lines must suffice for the three 
interesting essays on ethical subjects with 
which the volume closes. In "Ethics and 
Morals," Mr. Pollock's refutation of the fal- 
lacy, that the fate of morality is bound up with 
the doctrines with which it has hitherto been 
associated, is complete and convincing, and 
hardly less so is his defence of " historical or 
derivative theories " against the criticism that 
they leave us helpless in the exercise of moral 
approbation or disapprobation. The essay on 
" Marcus Aurelius and the Stoic Philosophy " 
is, to our mind, the finest in the book. 

Edmums BosEBiBOir. 



The Temple: Sacred Poems and Private 
Ejaculations. By Mr. George Herbert. 
First Edition, 1633. Facsimile Beprint. 
With Introductory Essay by J. H. Short- 
house. (T. Fisher Unwin.) 



This charming reprint haa a freah value 
added to it by the Introductory Essay of the 
author of Jaihti Inglesant. Mr. Shortbouse 
comments upon Herbert's position as one of 
the middle party of the Church of England, 
apart from the Puritans of the closing 
years of Elizabeth, and before the rise of 
the High Church party under Laud. His 
appreciation of his poetry seems to us to be 
very just, placing Herbert below Yaughan 
and below John Keble ; and, we should add, 
still more inferior to Crashaw, nor equal even 
to the best verses of the later Fletchers. Bat 
neither Mr. Shortbouse nor any other editor, 
so far as we are aware, has busied himself 
with the literary ancestry or genealogy of 
Qeorge Herbert's writings. Yet there is much 
of curious interest in such an attempt. Her- 
bert's poetry, though smacking of the country, 
is not that of one intoxicated by the beauty 
of external nature ; it is always the poetry of 
reflection and of reading. George Herbert 
was emphatically a scholar and a gentleman. 
The amusement of his leisure was to write 
fluent Greek and Latin as well as English 
verse. He was fastidious to an extreme both 
in his personal tastes and in his dress; he 
held himself aloof from the common herd of 
students at Cambridge, and shrank from 
coarseness and impurity in every shape. In 
point of date he belongs almost to the Be- 
naissance ; yet how different his tone I The 
Temple was published, posthumously, in 
1633; Milton's Comus, in which the foul 
myth of Comus and the stores of classical 
fable and allusion are transfused into a drama 
of almost heavenly purity, appeared in 1688. 
Scarcely later, Jeremy Taylor was writing his 
Holy Living and Dying, in the notes to which, 
in strange contrast to the objects of his text, 
he cites obscene passages from Martial and 
Juvenal and Ovid ; and the Discourse on a 
Christian's Death is illustrated by a tale 
worthy of Boccaccio or of the Heptameron. 
Tet in the poems of Herbert, a scholar equal 
to these, scarcely one classical allasion is to 
be found. Barnabas Oley, indeed, says : 
" He that reads Mr. Herbert's poems attend- 
ingly shall find the excellence of Scripture 
Divinity and choice passages of the Fathers 
hound up in metre." This is partly true, 
especially as to the Scripture ; but Herbert's 
poetry is not Biblical as is Bunyan's alle- 
gory ; and none of it recals the Fathers, as 
Isaac Barrow, for instance, in the style, if 
not in the matter, of his sermons, reminds us 
of St. Chrysostom. It is to another literature 
that we must look for much that is peculiar 
to George Herbert; and this will not only 
account for many of bis faults, but will ex- 
plain by what side of his character this 
scholar and gentleman was attracted to 
country life, and oould find contentment in 
the talk and ways of villagers. 

The writings to which we alludeare those 

of the moralists of the silver age or later, 

pagans of the decline, or, at best, but demi- 

Cluristians, whose works seem to ua so trite 

I and dull, but on which our forefathers, un- 



spoiled by excitement, and not yet exigent in 
literary style, ruminated with a quiet delight 
such as we seldom feel. It is from the writ- 
ings of these authors in many cases that they 
formed the proverbs which they esteemed as 
the highest axioms of practical wisdom, and 
which George Herbert has treasured so fondly 
in his Jaeula Prudentum. The chief of 
these writers were perhaps Seneca, Plutarch, 
Boethius, but, above all, the little Pseudo- 
Cato. Cato's Distichs de Morihus are now 
almost wholly forgotten, yet of this book 
more than fifty editions were published before 
the end of the fifteenth century ; Caxton 
printed it in 1483. Erasmus edited it and 
enriched it vrith a copious commentary. A 
copy before us, edited by TS. Baily (London, 
1757), almost on the Hamiltonian system, 
and reproducing the comments of Erasmus, 
shows how long it kept its g^und as a school- 
book. A polyglot edition, with translations 
into five languages, appeared in Amsterdam 
in 1769. It was paraphrased or imitated in 
nearly every idiom of Southern Europe, and 
it became almost the Bible of the peasant, 
reflecting, as these paraphrases do, with won- 
derful accuracy the better, but still harsh and 
intensely narrow, side of peasant character. 
No book has been more diversely judged. 
Cervantes intentionally misquotes it in the 
Prologo to Bon Quixote, Sancho Panza has 
it often in his mouth, but dubs the author 
" Cato el zonzorino romano," the Roman 
dullard. Dibdin says, " Dulness can hardly 
be heavier than are the pages of its text." 
Yet if we compare the structure of " The 
Church Porch," the best sustained of all 
Herbert's poems, with imitations of the le-^ser 
Cato, we can hardly doubt that we have here 
the key to much that distinguishes him so 
widely from other classical scholars of his age. 
Compare, e.g., Herbert's first verse with that 
of the Bearoais imitation and with the open- 
ing lines of books iii. and iv. of the Distichs, 
and we cannot hesitate about the relation- 
ship. 

" Thou whose sweet youth and ewly hopes iahanca 
Thy rate and price, and mark thee for a treasare ; 
Hearken uoto ■ Vener, who may ohanoe 
Byme thee to good, and make a bait of pleasure. 
A verse may find him, who a sermon flies, 
And torn delight into a sacrifloe." 

" Hoc qnionmqae voles oarmen oognoioere. Lector, 
Haeo precepta feres, quae lont gTstiitima vitae, 
Jnatme praeoeptia aaimnm, neo diuere oeises : 
Nam line dootriua vita est qnasl mortii Ima^. 
Commoda mnlta feres ; sin aatem gpreveria illad, 
Non me scriptorem, aed te neglezeris Ipse." 

" Si bos labe qoatiqae petit paisatye 
Per te maiatiene en toat tempi Ban et net 
Eiooate, amio, Ion petit Catoonet, 
Qae pot«, dab eth, ha toon apprentiiSKtye." 
— *' Loa Catonnet Gasooon," 

O. Ader (lolose, 1611). 






The thoughts run on in exactly parallel 
lines. " The Church Porch" gives only rules 
for conduct ; we are not yet in " The Temple," 
we catch only from a distance the sweetness 
of its mystic melody, and are not yet moved 
to full ecstasy. Even there, as Mr. Short- 
house observes, Herbert cannot sustain his 
fiights; and this comes, we think, from the 
favourite studies above alluded to, from his 
habit of thinking in proverbs and sentences. 
Who but one steeped to the lips in sad* 
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Uteratare could conclude the exquisite poem on 
"Vertue" thua ?— 

" Oaaly a iweet and 701100118 (oal. 
Like waaon'd timber, never gives ; 
Bat though the whole world tnm to ooal, 
Then chiefly llvei." 

It wo«ld take too long to diaouss here how 
&r Herbert was acquainted with Spanish and 
Italian literature, and his undoubted relation- 
ship to them as a poet. (His friend Ferrar 
translated Valdesso.) Many of his worst con- 
ceits and vices of form come thence. This we 
must leave to those who have access to richer 
libraries. That, in common with every school- 
boy of that age, he knew his Goto, cannot be 
donbted ; and that it, more than either Homer 
or Virgil, influenced his English verse is also, 
we believe, a faet. To all lovers of this typical 
oouDtry parson, a gentleman and a scholar, 
who could yet sympathise with country pro- 
verbs and rustic ethics, this facsimile edition 
of Tk« Temple, with Mr. Shorthoose's Intro- 
duction, will be a valued manual. 

Wenxwobth Wbbsteb. 



Emri Dominique Lewordaire: a Biographical 
Sketch. By L. Sidney Lear. (Sivington.) 

Thsre was quite room for another book on 
Lacordaire. Since Miss Oreenwell published 
her Life, much of his correspondence has 
become accessible, and recent events in France 
aod elsewhere have given fresh interest to his 
generons endeavour to place Catholicism 
under the protection of liberty. Besides, we 
are far enough off to judge him better in some 
ways than when his fame as an orator was 
iresb. It is very doubtful whether his Oon- 
ferenee* will live, but the tradition of their 
Tut succeBs will always give interest to the 
itndy of a singular and lofty character. The 
aathor quotes largely from the Gonfdrenceg, 
bat almost always to illustrate Lacordaire's 
experience rather than to explain his oratorical 
reputation. There can be no doubt that he 
was incomparably eloquent, but his eloquence 
was aa incoherent as the prejudices of his 
audience. He was always haunted by the idea 
that it was his mission to reconstruct the 
whole system of Catholic apologetic ; but, after 
all, he did much lees than de Maistre (who 
made no such pretensions) towards proving 
that Catholicism has not yet been completely 
replaced as a working hypothesis. Perhaps it 
may be said that I^ordaire did as much to 
recommend Christianity to emotional French- 
men as Chateaubriand did to recommend it to 
lentimental Frenchmen. He was manlier 
himself, and did a manlier work, but the 
intellectual result was hardly greater. 

He understood his character better than 
his theories. He was struck early by the 
contrast between his cold intelligence and his 
fiery imagination ; later on, he valued him- 
telf on hie methodical and patient diligence, 
doing all the day's work in the day ; he com- 
plained of the sluggishness of his affections. 
The author does not reproduce this last oon- 
fesiioD, which was one explanation of his 
extreme austerities, and the complaint is 
Mrtainly pnzzling in one so warm-hearted and 
npansive ; perhaps, on some subjects, imagina- 
uen outran feeling. His need for expansion 
«u 10 gnat that, if any friend was a priest, 



he was sure to press him to hear his confes- 
sion. But it is noteworthy that he never made 
his confession to de Larqennais. In fact, it 
was impossible to love de Lamennais unless 
one would be dominated by him, and it 
almost seems as if Lacordaire had intended 
from the first to use de Lamennais rather than 
be used by him. He declined all co-operation 
till de LamenniuB had recanted his absolutism ; 
he was responsible for what was most danger- 
ous in VAvenir, the polemic against the 
Budget del Oultes; and he saggested the 
chimerical appeal to Bome, which was certain 
to issue in the disagreeable alternative of 
recantation or revolt. When one compares 
his first journey to Rome with his second, one 
may even imagine that there was a common 
cause for both. Lacordaire went to Bome the 
second time because he began to fear he was 
preaching himself out. Perhaps he took his 
colleagues to Home beoause he suspected that 
they had oome to the end of their ideas as 
well as of their capital. Both decisions were 
sudden. Lacordaire liked to feel, from the 
first day that he threw himself into a semi- 
nary, that he was giving himself up to the 
gpiidance of Providence; and this explains 
the extreme contentment with which he drifted 
out of his work at Paris into his work at 
Sor&ze. Another explanation might be that 
he was satisfied to give up preaching, and 
even writing, if he might surround himself 
with the young and emancipate himself from 
Archbishop Sibour, who had accepted the 
Empire. Now that the Empire has gone, and 
the Bourse is more rampant than ever, it may 
be doubted whether it was worth the while of 
a great orator to condemn himself to silence 
for the sake of a ponderous insinuation that 
the Empire left Frenchmen no career but 
money-making. But Lacordaure was always 
something of a Frondeor; he was always 
jealous of his independence ; his letters are 
curiously full of what he needs and what 
suits him, considering how unselfish, how 
generons, he was in action and affection. He 
was humble and enjoyed humbling himself to 
those he loved ; but his humility was never 
unconscious. He saw himself, preaching or 
founding an order, as an actor sees himself 
" creating " a great role. But Lacordaire was 
more than an actor ; when he had created his 
rSle, he lived in it. Q. A. Sikooz. 



BiraLIBH DIAIiECT QLOSSAJIIXS. 

Five Original Qlottariet : Isle of Wight, 
Oxfordshire, Cumberland, North Lincoln- 
shire, and Radnorshire. By various 
Authdre. 

Olottary of the Lancoihire Dialect. By 
J. H. Nodal and Geo. Milner. Part II. 
(F to Z). (English Dialect Society; 
Triibner.) 

Although the English Dialect Society has 
entered on its tenth year of life, its operations, 
so far as the publication of Glossaries is con- 
cerned, have as yet extended only to thirteen 
out of the forty JSnglish counties ; and several 
even of these have been bnt slightly touched. 
This rate of progress does not seem to afford 
much encouragement to the hope expressed 
at the last annual meeting, that the society 



would have arrived at the end of its task in 
four or five years more. No doubt this 
branch of the society's work will proceed 
much more rapidly in future than it has 
hitherto done ; but it will be surprising if the 
work yet remaining can be sstisfaotorily 
accomplished in much less than double the 
time contemplated in this sanguine estimate. 
In any case, it is to be earnestly hoped that 
the society will not terminate its labours 
until the English dialectic vocabulary has 
been, so far as possible, completely registered. 
Of the five word-lists comprised in the 
former of the two recent publications of the 
society, two — ^Mrs. Parker's for Oxfordshire, 
and Mr. Dickinoon's for Cumberland — ^are 
supplements to the Glosraries by fhece authors 
which have been pieviously published. Mrs. 
Parker's work, which extends to thirty-eight 
pages in this volume, deserves especial com> 
mendation for its thoroughness. I^ie defini- 
tions are very carefol, aad the illnstrative 
examples are abundant and weU chosen. The 
pronunciation is indicated in Mr. Ellis's 
"glossic; " and the words which differ from 
standard English merely in their prononcia- 
tion, instead of being scattered timragh the 
Glossary, are given in small print in a separate 
list — an example which might be generally 
imitated with great advantage. 

The Isle of Wight Glossary, by Mr. C. 
Roach Smith and the late Major Henry Smith, 
can scarcely be regarded as an adequate repre- 
sentation of this interesting dialect, lie 
vocabulaiy seems very scanty, when mere 
peculiarities of pronunciation are left out of 
account; and the definitions are in general 
not so careful as could be wuhed. The 
writers show some traces of the common dis- 
position among glossarists to exaggerate the 
eccentric features of their dialects. It is not 
easy to see the use of such an entry as 
" Dooman, a woman ; only used when pre- 
ceded by oW.'l The verb " Lowz, to think, to 
form an opinion," seems to be a figment. 
I lowz is doubtless for "I allows," the verb in 
this sense being not uncommon in provincial 
use. " Mash Mallns " {marsh mallows) is 
strangely explained as " mallows beaten into 
a math for poultices." The most noteworthy 
feature of the dialect is perhaps the prefixed 
to in such words as loold for old, loutt for oats. 
This is a curious point of agreement with 
some of the North Midland dialects. The 
words huyle for a young bull, and zull 
(Anglo-Saxon tulh) for a plough, are also 
worth remark. Mr. Roach Smith's abstinence 
from etymological speculation must be 
reckoned as a merit. His Appendix contains 
some racy bits of dialogue which were cer- 
tainly well worth preserving. 

Mr. E. Sutton's eight pages of North 
Lincolnshire words are very good so far as 
they go, but the dialect (is it not that of the 
"Northern Farmer" P) is certainly deserving 
of much fuller treatment. Among the oddities 
of the dialect may be noted the word " Spang- 
wue, to place a toad on a board and project 
it into the air by striking the other end." 
It is to be hoped that " Spang-wuing " is not 
the fitvourite diversion of North Lincolnshire 
youth. 

The Lancashire Glossary will be found the 
most generally interesting, as it is the most 
elaborate, of tixe works hitherto published bj 
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the aocasty. The dialect of South Lancashire 
stands alone among English dialects in 
possessing an eztei^Te hteratore of great 
intrinsic merit, and the abundance of extracts 
which the Qlossaiy contains renders it very 
entertaining reading. The typographic^ 
arrangement of the matter is excellent, and 
might supply some useful hints to diotionary- 
m&ers generally. The definition of the word 
is followed by illustratire quotations from 
classical English literature, and after these 
are given examples from the dialect literature 
and from colloquial use. The date of each 
example is noted in the margin. The radical 
distinction between the speech of North and 
and that of South Lancashire is not ignored by 
the authors, but they have scarcely brought it 
sufficiently into prominence. It seems, indeed, 
impossible to iveat satisfactorily in a single 
Qlossaiy two dialects which differ so widely 
88 do those of North and South Lanca- 
shire. The ^alect of Lancaster or Cartmel 
is, in fact, almost unintelligible at Oldham 
or Bury. The South Lancashire dialect 
bears a good deal of resemblance, in Tocabu- 
lary and intonation, to that of the Peak 
of Derb^hire. The affinities of the North 
Lancashire speech, on the other hand, are 
rather with the dialects of Northern Yorkshire, 
ttom GraTen to Cleveland. As might be 
expected, the vocabulaiy of North Lancashire 
is Teiy largely Norse ; but in South Lanca- 
shire, also, the proportion of Scandinavian 
words is very considerable — much more so, in 
fact, than I was prepared to find. The writers 
of this Glossary have indicated the Norse 
etymology in a few instances. Other examples 
— a few out of the many — axe/atfert, embar- 
rassed (O.-N. fatnuk, to be embarrassed) ; 
gaum, to understand (O.-N.yatmr, attention) ; 
grummel, small-coal (in the Peak of Derby- 
shire this word means " coffee-grounds," as, 
curiously enough, it does also in Swedish); 
haguxtrm, a snake (in the Qlossary wrongly 
explained as " hedgeworm," but really from 
O.-N. hogg-ormr) ; het, carrion (O.-N. hjo) ; 
ogreath, straight on (O.-N, d greiSa gotu, on a 
straisht road). It seems singular that in 
Norw Lancashire, as in some of the Southern 
counties, the original English " fadder " and 
" mudder " have been preserved, while South 
Lancashire agrees with standard English in 
adopting the Scandinavian pronunciation with 
th. A notable characteristic of the Lancashire 
dialect is its abundance of humorous de- 
scriptive compounds. A good example is 
hammH-aeoanee, literally " hamlet-lantern " — 
a designation for a village oracle. 

The only considerable defect in this G-lossary 
is the absence of any accurate method of 
indicating the pronunciation. The ingenious 
orthography of the dialect literature is not 
very well adapted to convey a correct notion 
of the sounds to a stranger. This deficiency, 
however, will no doubt be supplied in Fart 
III., by Mr. T. Hsilam, which is to treat of 
the grammar, pronunciation, and literature of 
the dialect, and will be looked for with great 
interest. Hembt Bbaslet. 



Let Contes papulairea de VEggpte anei&nne. 
Traduits et Commentes par &. Maspero. 
(Paris: Maisonneuve.) 

The " Bomance of Setna," first brought to 
light in 1852, and the "Tale of the Two 
Brothers," discovered in 1865, were for 
several years our only specimens of the light 
literature of Ancient Egypt. Their discovery 
marked a new era in the annals of Egyptology. 
Apart from such dry matter as ninerary 
inscriptions, geographi(»il and historical lists, 
contracts, accounts, and judicial documents, 
we were already in possession of a large 
number of papyri of a purely literary and 
scientific character — such as treatises on 
geometry, medicine, and magic ; collections of 
moral precepts, hymns, poetical invocations 
and prayers, and the famous heroic poem of 
Pentaur. But that the " potent, grave, and 
reverend " princes and soribea of Fhoraonic 
and Ptolemaic Egypt should have indulged in 
the class of literature called "light" was 
what no man had dreamed of. " The high 
personages whose mummies repose in our 
museums," says Prof. Maspero, " enjoyed so 
well founded a reputation for gravity that no 
one dared to suspect them of having read or 
written romances during the days when they 
were mummies only in anticipation." They 
did write them, however, and they did read 
them ; not only in later times, when foreign 
influences might be supposed to have affected 
the national taste, but at a period so remote 
that the earliest specimens as yet known to 
science were already 3,000 years old when 
Diodorus visited the Valley of the Nile. One 
of these— a papyrus in the Berlin collection — 
purports to be copied from a still more ancient 
original. 

Prof. Maspero's charming little volume 
oontains thirteen tales of various epochs, from 
the Xllth to the XXXIIIrd Dynasty. Of 
these, a few are perfect, and the rest more or 
less incomplete. Ten are translations from 
the original papyri by Prof. Maspero; two 
are borrowed from M. Gk>16nisoheff; and one 
is reprinted from Pierre Saliat's old French 
version of Herodotus, "lightly retouched." 
With but two exceptions — neither of which 
is much to be regretted — the collection 
represents all that has come down to us in 
the way of salvage from the wreck of Ancient 
Egyptian romance. 

Of Prof. Maspero's ten translations, the 
most important have already appeared in 
various scientific publications, and been duly 
noticed by myself in these columns. The 
famous "Tale of the Two Brothers," and 
that singular narrative of love, fighting, and 
adventure which purports to be the auto- 
biography of Sinouhit (Saneha), have each 
been twice translated by the same conscientious 
and elegant pen ; and of these translations 
the present volume contains the latest. In 
" Le Conte de Satni-Khamo'is," first pub- 
lished in Prof. Maspero's fragment of a 
commentary on the Second Book of Hero- 
dotus* (1879) as well as in " Le Prince pre- 
destine," which originally appeared in Part I. 
of the same author's Etudes egyptiennet^ 
(1879) many littie evidences of recent care and 
study may be detected ; and in every instance 
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where a lacuna has been filled up, or a possible 
identification suggested, the line which dirides 
conjecture from ascertained fact is scrupulously 
indicated. Eleg^tly printed, judiciously bat 
not excessively annotated, and prefaced by an 
Introduction at once graceful, humorous, and 
scholarly, it is not wonderful that these 
ancient stories, in their present accessible and 
attractive form, should be rapidly achieving a 
second phase of popularity. Those who read 
them for amusement only will, however, have 
little idea of the exceeding patience, ingenuity, 
and caution which have been bestowed upon 
every line and every word of the texts which 
read so smoothly. 

M. GktUnischeff's translation of a tale called 
" Le NaufragS " is of great interest. The 
original papyrus, which datee from the Xllth 
Dynasty, was found by M. OoI6nischeff, nn- 
opened and forgotten, in the drawer of a 
cabinet in the museum of the Hermitage at 
St. Petersburg. This was in 1880. In 1881 
(having meanwhile unrolled his treasure-trov^ 
and found the MS. perfect from beginning to 
end) M. Qolenischeff read a translation of its 
contents before the Orientalist Congress at 
Berlin. It proved to be a tale of shipwreck 
told by a sea-captain who commanded a vessel 
of 150 cubits long by 40 wide, manned by 
150 sailors, " the best in the land of Egypt, 
who had beheld the heavens and the earth, 
and whose hearts were braver than the 
hearts of lions." Thus equipped, our 
captain performed the startling feat of 
sailing up the Nile beyond the second cataract, 
and thence gaining the high seas. After tlus, 
it is not wonderful that his vessel was ship- 
wrecked, and that, himself the only surrivor, 
he was cast upon an island abounding u 
delicious fruits and inhabited by a population 
of seventy-five amiableand intelUgent »6T®.?*^' 
The head of this charming family is desonbed 
as being thirty cubits long, and adorned by 
Nature with a magnificent beard. " His body 
was, as it were, incrusted with gold, and his 
colour like lapU lazulL" He talks like j 
book; treats his guest with distinguishad 
hospitality ; and, when a ship comes that vvf, 
dismisses him with gifts of essences, incense, 
rare woods, elephant tusks, baboons, Jgt^^^ 
monkeys, " and all sorts of precious things. 
M. Gol6nischeff sees in this story notbmg 
but a fantastic tale which naight be the 
archaic prototype of our old favourite, " Su"*' 
bad the SaUor." Prof. Maspero, however 
takes it more seriously. In the island, ^^^„ 
is expressly called " the Island of the Doubly 
he recognises a Paradisaic land, like "1^ 
Fortunate Islands of classic antiquity* 1^ ^^ 
peopled, doubtless, with departed spirits ; bu 
these are invisible to the mortal who has been 
cast upon that enchanted shore before B 
time. The sea is the sea which divides tws 
world from Amenti. The serpent is one oi 
the great bearded serpents which guard t 
portals of Hades. In short, the whole story» 
romantic as it at first sight appears, is but ^ 
picturesque version of a well-known *°f!P' 
logical dogma ; and, as such, it represents t 
earliest extant specimen of those universal 7 
popular tales which relate the adventures 
a mortal intruder into the Land of ShadoffS;^ 

Where this papyrus was found, by """"i.j 
was brought to Europe, when, and for wn 
price, it was purchased for the St. Fetersbui^g 
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collection, are facta of which all record is lost. 
The writing, bowerer, is of the style of the 
twelfth century ; and the name of the scribe, 
daly signed at the end, was Amoni-Amonaa. 
He lived in the time of the Usertesens and 
Amenemhata, about a thousand years before 
Abraham journeyed into Egypt. 

Akeltx B. Eswabdb. 
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Fortune** Marriage. By Gfeorgiana M. 

Craik, Author of " Dorcas," &o. In 8 vols. 

(Hurst & Blackett.) 
Oobuebt. By Mabel Collins. In 3 toIs. 

(Tinsley Bros.) 
lAres Jbtr Damhten. By Laurence Brooke. 

In 3 Yols. (White.) 
The Dawn of the Tieentieth Oentury. In 

S vols. (Remington.) 
Prudence : a Story of Aesthetic London. By 

Lacy C. Lillie. (Sampson Low.) 
Tke Story of Marie Dumont. By Lady 

Pollock. (Bentley.) 
Oora ; or. Three Tears of a Oirl's Life. 

(« Girl's Own Paper " Office.) 

The novel-reader who desires to sap full 
of horrors wiQ not care much for JS'ortunde 
Marriage. It i> written in a serene and 
temperate spirit that reminds us of Jane 
Austen ; but, thongh the book is quiet, it is 
not withont its pathos. There cannot, per- 
haps, be a much sadder theme than that of an 
ill-assorted marriage, where the whole nature 
of a woman yearns for the love of her hus- 
band, and she gets in return a cold and formal 
response. The course of such a life the author 
has endeavoured to trace in the career of 
Fortune Denbigh, and the only objection we 
should have to take to this novel is the inor- 
dinate length to which the incidents of the 
first volume and a-half are spun out. With 
an ordinary writer this would be unbearable, 
but, even when prolix, Miss Craik's narrative 
is not destitute of charm. In these three 
lengthy Tolumes there is no more exciting 
incident than the death of a little child, but 
then this incident involves much, and is the 
turning-point of the story. Fortune is married 
to Roland Glyn, whose fngid manner drives her 
nearly to madness ; the happiness of both is 
wrecked for a time, but not lost, and we must 
leave it to our readers to discover for them- 
selves the manner in which they are, as it 
were, united in a second marriage after a 
perioid of deep sorrow. The story is well told, 
but it could easily have been brought within 
the compasa of two volames. 

The collection of stories under the title of 
Oobweh* exhibits varied merit, but all are 
entertauoing. Miss Collins has a wholesome 
contempt for " society " as now understood 
in fashionable circles, and many of her 
strictures are no doubt justified. The first 
■ketch is a tale of the stage, showing the 
fifficultiea which exist in the way of any 
modest and sensitive woman who desires to 
make her ddbut. In the second we have 
a portntit of a well-known American author, 
who will easily be recognised by his many 
binds. The conclusion of this story (and 
the same remark would 4>ply to some others) 
■ppens somawluit Tsgne and xmsatiafactoiy 



after what has gone before. Next we have 
an expose of the spiritualistic medium swindle ; 
and then follows an account of the young lady 
who, from a similarity in name to a member of 
the aristocracy, was taken up and petted in 
mistake as an art wonder by fulsome critics 
and hangers-on of the aristocracy. For the 
third time in the conne of reading our pre- 
sent batch of novels we have come across 
the portrait of a now notorious character. 
Miss Collins introduces him as "Mr. Otto 
Wodehead, the poet of pretty women," and 
the young bard's vagaries are pretty severely 
handled. What will Otto do when he hears 
that Miss Collins speaks of his "vacant 
orbs " ? But, seriously speaking, enough has 
been made in the press of a craze which never 
had much vitality, and has collapsed in 
inextinguishable laughter. The little story 
" In Cold Blood " is the strongest thing in 
these three volumes, and the treatment is a 
little suggestive of Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Mr. Andrew Yansittart has a delicate little 
son, heir to his vast estates ; and, when the 
doctors have given him up, the father, who 
has the reputation of a wizard and is credited 
with the possession of other unearthly and 
inhuman trtuts, determines that he shall not 
die. He hermetically seals him up; and, 
though it is given ont that he is dead,^ he 
comes to life i^in in the course of six 
months, the appointed time, and baffles the 
expectations of Leonard Yansittart, Andrew's 
younger brother. There is something really 
weird and " creepy " in the treatment of this 
subject Save for the rather feeble ending of 
some of the sketches, we congratulate the 
author on her latest work. There is evidence 
of considerable skill and power in theae nar- 
ratives. We presume we must credit the 
printers with the superfiuous " c " in the 
Christian name of Luca Signorelli, and with 
one or two other errors we have noticed. 

Mr. Brooke is without doubt a very 
vivacious writer, and he has well differentiated 
the separate individualities of his Three JSiar 
Dauglken. One of the daughters, by-the- 
by, is not particularly fair, but, on the 
contrary, rather plain. She is of a humdrum 
character, and, not having a large soul, pairs 
off with a button manufacturer, with whom 
she is very happy. It is not to be inferred 
from this that if a girl wants to be happy she 
must marry "buttons," though the girl in 
this novel who aspires beyond this goes 
through much tribulation. She falls in love 
with a handsome man— ^h I those curled 
darlings of society— and it takes some years 
to convince her of his absolute worthlessness. 
At last she comes back to the man who first 
made her an offer, a sort of affectionate 
spaniel, who has never forgotten his early 
love. The third daughter, Gerty, is decidedly 
unconventional, to say the least. She makes 
no secret that her object in the matrimonial 
market is money and position, and she 
ultimately wins both. One of the best 
characters in the novel is the father of the 
three girls, Mr. Chester, who, after being 
henpecked for some years and nearly ruined 
by an extravagant wife, at last asserts his 
masculine rights of government. Provided 
the reader is not too exigeant as to the 
qualify of his humour, he will find pome 



amusing chapters in this story. We had 
many a hearty laugh over the fair Gertrude's 
attempt to indoctrinate her affianced, a 
sporting baronet, with sentiments from 
Wordsworth, Tennyson, and other poets. 

To write adequately a work on " the Dawn 
of the Twentieth Century " requires the pen of 
a Swift ; and, to break the matter as gently as 
possible to the anonymous author who has 
essayed this task, we have not found in him a 
second Dean of St. Patrick's. It is true he 
has qualities which undoubtedly Swift did not 
possess, such as an unlimited capacity for 
commonplace ; but he is lamentably deficient 
in such minor things as wit, satire, literary 
skill, and dialectics. Whole pages of this 
novcj, " social and political," read like extracts 
from leading articles — though, perhaps, that 
is rather unjust to the journalists— -or from 
platitudinous speeches in Parliament. In a 
prefatory note the author formulates the 
startling information that " conclusions from 
the processes which are now and will continue 
to be at work in the community and state 
most in&llibly be reached." Now, as the 
world is always asking for some new thing, 
what we shovdd really like to see would be 
processes that had no conclusions of any kind. 
If the writer could have instanced these he 
would indeed have given us a novelty. He 
claims that his reflections will enable anyone 
moderately acquainted with the politics of 
the country to " read between the lines " of 
his work. It does not require much reading 
between the lines to find ont who, for example, 
is meant in such lines as these about John 
Freeman : — 

"The mistakes he bad made came out con* 
spiouously during the hard times through wMoh 
the oonntey passed. His last years were spent, 
I fimoy, in croaking when he was not either 
salmon-fishing or at billiards, his two favourite 
pursuits. He had faded out of the politictd 
horizon soon after the downlall of Mr. Glib- 
woid's Administration, when they had made 
such a mess of it in Ireland." 

The present Conservative leader figures as 
Lord Saltbum, and other names are slightly 
altered, but the author's trouble in finding 
new names has been completely superfluous, 
seeing that he details as closely as possible 
all that is now occurring. Mr. Chamberlain 
will be surprised at being prophetically in- 
formed that by the time ^e next century 
dawns he will have become an ardent con- 
stitutionalist and a firm supporter of the 
Church. There is a good deal, too, about 
the Land Leaguers and Ireland, and "the 
brief reign of Darnell, Willon, and the rest of 
their auxiliaries who had brought the whole 
country to the verge of ruin." Almost half 
the work is occupied with the story of an 
attempted Irish murder, clumsily and 
ridiculously done. We can get up no ex- 
citement whatever about the expected hang- 
ing of a man who it is obvious never will be 
hanged. It is long since we read so much 
padding as in this work. There is absolutely 
nothing to redeem it or make it entertaining. 
Political satire, or political prophecy, should 
be like champagne; but this is the very 
smallest beer we ever tasted. 

Frudenee, a little aketdh by an American 
lady, is yery agreeably written, and it has the 
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farther adrantage of being illustrated by Mr. 
Da Manner. Mrs. Lillie, while shoiring the 
hoUownesa of the aesthetic oraze — ^rather in 
an indirect than a direct manner — writes 
without bitterness, and her sketches of charac- 
ter have a considerable amount of cleremess. 
We do not know why, but her manner re- 
minded us somewhat of the very charming 
style of Miss Thackeray. The reader will 
easily recogpiise such characters as Mrs. 
Foynsett, "wife of the famous B.A.," and 
Dr. Hozfell. There are others, also, whom 
it is not difiScult to identify. The book is 
slight, but it is well worth reading. 

Lady Pollock's is also a charming little 
tale in one Tolume, consisting of passages in 
the history of a Swiss farmer's daughter as 
related by herself. It requires no little art to 
make such characters as Marie Dumont de- 
scribe themselves, and preserve in an English 
dress all their little foreign peculiarities, but 
this the author has succeeded in doing admir- 
ably. So much of plot, too, as there is in the 
narrative is interesting. 

Cora is a pure and wholesome story for 
girls just verging on womanhood. It u 
written in a pleasing and unpretentious style, 
and such books are calculated to do good 
among the particular classes for whom they 
are written. It is bat justice to the author, 
however, to admit that not everyone who 
attempts the task of writing for girls accom- 
plishes it so well. 

G. Babneii Smixh. 



TEEOLOaiOAL LITERATURE. 

Mieak. With Notes and Introduction. By the 
£ev. T. K. Cheyne. (Cambridge: University 
Press.) This new volume of the "Cambridge 
Bible for Schools " is a valuable addition to a 
useful, though somewhat unequal, series. The 
plan, of course, excludes elaborate philoloeioal 
discussions, but the latest results of sohourly 
research are dearly indicated, great care hu 
been bestowed on historical illustration, and 
useful hints are given on salient poiats of 
Biblical theology. The Book of Mioah is in 
many respects one of the most difficult in the 
Bible, and most scholars will be di8i>osed to 
agree with our commentator in believing that 
the text is in soma places almost hopelessly 
oorrupt. In such oases, the frank admission of 
the difficulty is far preferable to any attempt to 
strain the Hebrew into a sense it cannot 
legitimately bear. Where divergent views can 
fairly be taken, or where the differences of 
expositors turn on difference of theological 
standpoint, Mr. Cheyne shows the same caution 
and fairness as characterise his weU-known 
work on Isaiah ; and altogether the little book 
may be confident^ recommended, not only to 
schools, but to all Bible readers who really wish 
to understand the prophets, and not simply to 
make their half-understood words pegs on 
which to hang religious contemplations. As 
regards the divisions and dates of the several 
prophecies, Mr. Chevne leans to the view of 
Jiwald as modified by Wellhausen. The 
hypothesis of interpolations, which has of late 
been largely applied to the solution of difficulties, 
receives little favour ; a notable exception, 
justified by a strong argument, is that our 
author, withNoldeke, Euenen, and other critics, 
would omit the words " and thou shalt go to 
Babylon" iniv. 10. Noteworthy, also, are the 
suggestionB that v. 5, 6, may be an after- 
thought foreign to the original context, and 
that the first li'h'i/oth of y. 2 ong^t perhaps to 



be struck out. We notice that Asherah is 
regarded as the name of a goddesa This is at 
leut not proved ; the " wooden pillar or artificial 
tree " is in the Old Testament not the symbol 
of Asherah, but the Asherah itself. 

TheHehrew 8tadenf» OommeniaryonZeeharialt, 
Sebrea and LXX, With Excursos on Syllable- 
dividing, Metheg, &o. By W. E. Lowe. 
(MaomUlan.) This is a useful and scholarly work. 
The notes are intended to include the wants of 
comparative beginners in Hebrew, but they 
contain much also that will be of value to those 
who are more advanced; they are always 
sotmd, and direct the student's attention 
to just such points of importance as he is 
likely to overlook. The volume abounds 
with suggestions and cautions for which 
every diligent reader of Hebrew will be 
grateful; and those who desire to strengUien and 
mcrease their knowledge of tiie language oannot 
do better than peruse it attentively. The only 
fault that we have to find is that the notes are 
apt to be slightly discursive and heterogeneous, 
and that the editor is too parsimonious in his 
references to the standard Grammars. The 
latter omission is, we think, a real defidenoy. 
Excerpts from the Grammars, however full, are 
no adequate substitute for references to the 
Grammars themselves ; unless these are regularly 
given, an empirical knowledge is encouraged, in 
which forms and constructions are viewed as so 
many isolated facts, and their relations to other 
analogous phenomena of the language not 
dearly apprehended. On ix. 9 a misleading 
rendering of A.Y. is rightly corrected, though 
a somewhat fuller explanation would not have 
been out of place. P. 94 (oomp. p. 122), the 
note on the accentuation is not olear ; in Job 
iv. 16, too, the tarcha is conjunctive; Qen., 
zzxiii. 13, Eod. viii. 10 might have been better 
illustrations. Pp. 130-31, uie partidple and lo, 
in such a connexion, would be exceed- 
ingly anomalous. The Excursus on the 
rules for placing Metheg (an abstract of Baer's 
artides in Merx's Arehiv), which here appear 
fully in English for the first time, will be found 
convenient for reference. Altogether, we 
wdoome Mr. Lowe's volume as a real help te 
the study of Hebrew in this country. 

"Anxodota OxomENSiA": Semitic Series. 
Vol. L, Part L Commentary on Ezra and Nehe- 
miah. By Babbi Saadiah. Edited by H. J. 
Mathewa ^Oxford: Clarendon Press.) The in- 
terest of this volume lies in the Introduction, 
in which the editor, with great bibliographical 
research, attempts the identification of the Babbi 
Saadiah, to whom the Commentary is attributed. 
In spite of some external evidence pointing to 
the famous Saadiah Gaon as its author, Mr. 
Mathews, by a series of ludd arguments, shows 
that such a view oannot be sustained, and that 
the internal evidence tends strongly to connect 
him with the autiior of a Commentary on 
Daniel, which now generally passes under the 
name of pseudo-Saadiah. Who, indeed, this 
pseudo-Saadiah was remains undetermined, 
though various conjectures are discussed ; nor 
do we feel that we really know him better when 
we learn that he may possibly have been the 
teacher of a pseudo-Bashi (author of a Com- 
mentary on the Ohronides). But it is probable 
that he lived not later than the twelfth century. 
Some of the MSS. are dated 1280 and 1288, and 
it is possible that he is dted by Ibn Ezra. 
The volume is sumptuously printed, and we 
are only sorry that the Commentaryitself is 
not of greater intrinsic value. We hope 
that on a future oocasioa the editor will give us 
some work valuable in itself, and thoroughly 
worthy of the pains and learning which he is 
dearly able to bestow upon it. 

Jewiih Ohrigtiant and Judaitm : a Study in 
the History of the First Two Centuries, b: 
W. B. Sorley (Cambridge : Deighton, Bell, 



Co.), is a Hulsean dissertation, and laboors 
under the disadvantages inseparable from the 
treatment, in a separate and self-contained 
essay, of a topic which cannot be fully under- 
stood except in connexion witli researches into 
a much wider fidd. Such a dissertation, too, 
is almost of necessity an occasional study; 
and though Mr. Sorley has read widely uid 
handles his materials with sldll and intelli- 
genoe, he plainly has not made himself thor- 
oughly master of the vast Jewish literature 
contemporary with, or somewhat earlier than, 
the first spread of Christianity. A study of 
Jewish Ohnstianity which shall really fill up the 
hiatus in our present knowledge which the title 
of the essay indicates can only be aooompliahed 
by one who has gone through this laborious 
preliminary task. On the other hand, the little 
book deserves to be welcomed as offering, within 
the limited aoope which the oonditions prescribe, 
a readable and usefhl discussion of a number of 
questions of great interest to students of the New 
Testament. It throws, too, an interesting Ught 
on the one-ddedness of the historical method 
of Baur, though, perhaps, it would have been 
advisable to take up a more independent attitude 
towards Baur's way of stating the problems of 
early Christianity. Thus, at p. 26, there is a 
just criticism on the Tubingen theologian for his 
thesis that originally the recognition of Jesus as 
the Messiah imuie tiie whole difference between 
Christian and Jew. It would have been well 
worth while to cany this critidsm out to an 
inde^dent enquiry whether the idea of the 
Messiah was so absolutely dominant in early 
Christianity as is generally supposed. Certainly, 
in the teadiing of the Synoptic g^pels, there 
are features that seem not less notable, especially 
in antithesis to Pharisaism. At p. 12 the author 
does not seem to be acquainted with the latest 
enquiries as to the Therapeutaa 

TJie Quettionwluther Marriage with a Deetated 
Wife's Sitter i$ or it not prohibited in the 
Mosaic Writings antwered by Patd de Lagarde 
(Gottingen) is a valuable contribution to the 
exegesis of Lev. xviii. 18, reprinted from the 
Naehrichten of the Gottingen Boyal Sodety. 
Prof. Lagarde has chosen the English language 
for his brochure, our nation having a speoid 
interest in the question. That fresh discussion 
of the passage is not unnecessary for the 
English public may appear from recent debates 
in Parliament; but our author brings forward a 
view of a crudal word in the text which, 
though (as he points out) not absolutely novd, 
having both ancient and modem support, is 
unfamiliar, and has never before been developed 
with such comprehensive scholarship and 
methodical argument as in the essay before us. 
According to the Authorised Yorsion, the 
Hebrew legislator forbids the marriage of a 
wife's sister to vex her. Prof. Lagarde argues 
that the words iu ilalios are mistranslated; 
that the verbal form "HS is not an infinitive of 
the biliteral ^S, to vex, but a denominative from 
n~)!{, the technical term in Semitic polygamy 
for a fellow- wife. That our translators should 
not have thought of this view is natural, as they 
did not understand the nominal terminus 
technicus, mistranslating it adversary in 1 Sam. 
i. 6. The true sense of the latter word is now 
pretty generally recognised by scholars ; but it 
has not found its way, at least in any dear and 
sharp expression, into the lexicons commonly 
used by learners of Hebrew, and the material 
accumulated by Prof. Lagarde, which is ample 
and porfeotly conclusive, serves to fill up a 
hiatus in comparative Semitic lexicography. 
But the point of the paper lies iu the argument 
that the verb in Lev. xviii. 18 is a denominative 
of equally technical sense. For this we must 
refer our readers to Prof. Lagarde himself, as 
the argument is too technical to be reproduced 
without loss of some of its most interestiag 
ftatues, and the method is quite as instruotivQ 
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as the resolta. These are briefly that the form 
"iisb with doaUe reth ou^ht not to be derived 
firom ~)'S. whioh forma ita first conJQgation 
on a biUteral type ; that it eansot in this 
connexion oome from the triliteral TYS', and 
therefore that it must be a secondary formation 
meaning to take a second wife polygamously. 
Hence &« verse in dispute refers exclusively to 
polygamous societVi and either has no bearing 
on tbe Ohzistian law of marriage in a state of 
monogamy, or only such bearing as flows from 
the fact ^lat the legislator expressly limits the 
prohibition to the lifetime of the first sister. 
The point on the philological argument which 
is moat novel, and calls for farther sifting and 
search fbr other similar forms, is the distinction 
between biliteral and reduplicating stems in 
what have hitherto been known as a single olass 
of verbs (geminant verbs). This is a matter 
well worth the attention of grammarians ; but, 
even if this point in the argument be not pressed 
as conclusively settled, Prof, de Legarde's view 
of the text has, to say the least, very high 
planailulity. 

JiuUn dtr MUrtyrer und aein neuater Beur- 
theOer. Von Dr. Adolf Stiihlin. (Leipzifr.) 
How far were Justin's philosophical oonvic- 
tiona influenced by his conversion ? Did they 
become distinotively Christian, or was Justin 
irhat might be termed in modem phraseology 
a Bationalis^ without a real grasp of the 
fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and 
still awontislly dominated by his old mode of 
thought? The latter alternative has been 
teeently maintained in an able and elaborate 
monograph by Prof. Engelhardt, of Dorpat; 
■ad Dr. SiaMin, in a Irockure of sixty-seven 
pages, manages to combine an effective exami- 
nation of tms paradox with a discriminating 
sorvey of Jnstiirs opinions, and an estimate of 
the position whioh ma^be claimed for him in 
the Aistory of Ohiistianity. 

Firqt AMh. Die Sprflche der Tater : ein 
ethiBcher Misohna-traktat mit kurzer Einlei- 
tang Anmerkung^n und einem Wortregister. 
Yon Ido. Dr. Herm. L. Straok, A. O. Pro£ der 
Theologie. (Eailsruhe und Leipzig.) The 
"Pirqe Aboth" is the most popular and the 
most generally interesting of the treatises of the 
" MishTia." It is a oolleotion of maxims or 
proverbs attributed to different Jewish sages, 
moat of them, speaking roughly, contemporary 
vith the period of the rise of Christianity. From 
the easy and idiomatic language in which these 
maxims are generally expressed, it is, moreover, 
•a excellent introduction to the style and 
usa^ of post-Biblical Hebrew. Dr. Strack's 
edition is designed primarily for those who are 
making their acquaintance with this later 
language for the first time ; and it is admirably 
adapted for its purpose. The text is pointed 
I throughout, an uitroduction deals shortly with 
I the treatise under its literary aspects, while brief 
bat well-selected foot-notes give the reader both 
ineh historical illustration as he may require 
and all needful information on the new words 
•ad fonns not occurring in Biblical Hebrew. 
Nothing, indeed, is omitt»d which is necessary 
to render the treatise readily intelligible 
thronij^ioat. And the notes are so compact 
and plain that they may be used with farality 
by tboee who have but a slight acquaintance 
with Oerman. We hope that Dr. Strack's 
edition may make itaslf well known in 
Kigland. 

Tale und UtUersuehungen zur OuehiehU der 
nUchrisiiichen Lileratur. Yon Oscar von Qeb- 
haidt und Adolf Hamaok. 1. Band. Heft 1 
und 2. "Die Ueberlieferung der Griechisohen 
Apologeten dee 2. Jahrhunderts ia der alten 
luiehe and im Mittelalter." Von Adolf Har- 
Asck. (Leipzig : Hlnriohs.) In this first instal- 
Bwnt of what ptomiaes to be an important 



undertaking. Dr. Hamaok has brought together 
all the facts and testimonies that can be found, 
whether in patristic or mediaeval sources, 
relating to the Christian apologists of the second 
century and their works. The first chapter 
deals with the MS. authorities, and is based 
chiefly on the labours of von Otto in the 
Oorpui Apologetarum, the author not having had 
theopportunity of consulting the M9S. for him- 
self^ The second — the present volume consists 
of only two — takes up the different writings in 
their order, beginning with the apologies of 
Quadratus and Aristides, and discusses every 
point of interest connected with their history 
and authorship. The section on the works of 
Justin Martyr, in which the author takes 
occasion to oast some doubts on the good faith 
of Easebius, will be found to be a valuable 
contribution to the deoision of the vexed question 
of Juatin's Second Apology. Dr. Hamack's 
conclusion is that no such work was ever 
written. The Sujipliwtio of the unknown 
Athena^ras, with the name dropped and the 
inscription altered, was at an early period, he 
thinks, transferred to Justin and carelessly 
accepted by Easebius. while the Second Apology 
known to us is properly a part of the First. The 
section on Tatian, in whioh some of the 
positions of Zahn are combated, is also of 
especial value. The inevitable tendency of such 
a work as this is perhaps to make too much of 
small points of evidence, but, if this is ever the 
case here, the work, on the whole, is character- 
ised by great judgment and caution ; and, being 
intended to be merely a preparation for what, 
in the author's opinion, does not yet exist— 
a full and satisfactory history of early Christian 
literature— it is one whioh the future student 
will not be able to neglect. 

The New Tetlamtnt Seripfurei in the Order in 
which they were wrUUn : a very elose Transla- 
tion from the Greek Text of 1611, with Brief 
Explanations. The first portion: the Six 
Primary Epistles, to Thessalonioa, Corinth, 
Galatia, and Bome, AJ>. 52-58. By the Bev. 
Charles Hebert (Prowde.) If Dr. Hebert did 
not tell us in hisFrefiaoe that "the one thing 
to which he dings more and more is the letter 
of the Scripture, with its Divine Pleoary Superin- 
tendence and with all its hiatorio human 
peooliarities," a glance at the page in which he 

fives a list of the New Testament books in what 
e assumes to be their ohroaological order, and 
in whioh the Bevelation of St. John is placed 
last, about A.O. 94, and the Gospel fourteen 
years earUer, would show precisely where he 
stands. The translation is from the text 
presumed to andeilie the Authorised Version 
as edited by the Syndics of the Cambridge 
TJnivenity Press ; but we have noticed one 
passage — 1 dor. v. 1 — in which, no doubt 
through inadvertenoe, this text is departed 
from. The translation is very close, but then 
it is so dose that it is not always English. It 
is not probable that the author will find many 
to approve of his audacity in translating Ktipioi, 
not only in quotations from the Old Testament, 
but in the salutations of Paul, by " Jehovah." 
The notes, which are chiefly exegetioal, are 
short and to the point. 

A Short ProtettarU Commentary on the Books 
of the New Tettament : with general and special 
Introductions. Edited by Prof. Paul Wilhelm 
Schmidt and Prof. Franz von Holzendorff. 
Translated from the third German edition, by 
Francis Henry Jones. YoL I. (Williams and 
Norgate.) This work, which was designed by 
its authors to promote the intelligent study of 
the Bible, and in which the New Testament is 
criticised like any other book, will supply a 
want in this counlxy. The commentary, which 
contains nothing superfluous, tells the reader 
precisely what it is necessary for him to know 
m order to onderstand tlie text The Intro- 



duotions, though not fall enough to satisfy tiie 

advanced student, are still exodlent summaries 
of the most trustworthy results of independent 
criticism as to the date, authorship, and 
literary character of the different New Testa- 
ment writings, and will ssrre to place the 
reader at the right point of view for appreciating 
them. That to the Fourth Gospel, by Dr. Spiith, 
may bs especially commended. The Short Com- 
mentary, whioh Mr. Jones has rendered into 
excellent English, is the latest addition to the 
" Theological Translation Fuad Library." 

The Present ReUgiotu Orisii. By Augustas 
Blauvelt. (New York : O. P. Putnam's Sons.) 
Mr. Blauvelt's little book may in a sense be 
described as a handy abridsment of Supernatural 
Religion. Not that his theological position is 
exactly the same as that of th? author of that 
book, still less that he ha) been led to his 
conclusions by the study of it ,* he has used it ; 
but the work that had moat influence in the 
formation of his opinions was Strauss' original 
Life of Jtsat. Bat he argues by the same 
methods, and obtains much the same reaults, 
critical, if not theologicSil ; this he does with 
less learning, with much less parade of learaing, 
perhaps with not less g^d sense, than the 
author of the more famous wjrk. The book is 
rather a representative than an instiuctire one. 
It might hardly deserve a separate notice but 
for the rare judgment and good tamper with 
whioh, in the two last chapters, Mr. Blauvelt 
discusses the limits within wnioh dissidents from 
a creed are or are not fairly liable to the censure 
of those who hold it. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Me. SwiNBuaNK's new volume— Tristram of 
Lyonnesse, and other Poems — was to be pub- 
lished to-day. It is dedicated, in a very touch- 
ing sonnet, to Mr. Theodore Watts, written on 
the third anniversary of the diy when the two 
went to live together at Putney. In his Songs 
to and about Children the poet strikes a new 
note whioh will, we venture to say, win back to 
him those early admirers who have not been 
able to follow him in all his later work. 

Mb. AT.wTAvnmt J. Ellis will not be able, as 
he had hoped, to bring oat this year, for the Philo- 
logical, Chaucer, and New Shakspere Societies, 
any fresh part of his History of Early-Englith 
PronuncicUion with special referense to Caaucer 
and Shakspere. His collections for the present 
state of our English dialects — which he is 
treating as part of his subject — are so large 
(and yet not quite complete) that his digest of 
them, and results from them, cannot be ready 
till next year at earliest. 

In consequence of his unlucky accident lately 
at Heligoland, and. probably mindful of the 
many calls upon his time which render the com- 
pletion of the work hopsless, Prof. A. Newton 
nas given up the task of editing TarrelCt British 
Birds. Farts not quite equal to two volumes 
have been issued in mora years than we care to 
remember. These parts were noticed in the 
AOACEUY two years ago. The undertaking has 
been transferred to Mr. Howard Saunders, than 
whom a more accomplished ornithologist does 
not live ; and all who have longed for the com- 
pletion of the work wUl be glad to hear that 
Mr. H, Saunders hopes to be able to finish his 
labours by the end of 1884. It will be some- 
thing to posseas a history of British birds in 
which Yarrell, Newton, and Sauaders have co- 
operated. 

Mb. FuBinvALL's Wyolif correspondent at 
Prague, M. Patera, sends the welcome tidings 
that he has discovered, ia a fifteenth- century 
MS. there, a pen-and-ink portrait of John 
Wyclif, and also another MS. of the De Potestate 
Papae, which is to be copied for the Wyo^ 
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Society at Prague. The portrait -will be at once 
photographed, and, if it proves good, engraved 
by Davaoa'e prooeas for the lonety. 

P£bb Didon's remarkable digoourses on 
" Science Trithont God " have been translated 
into English by Miss Bosa Oorder, and the work 
will be issued immediately by Messrs. Eegan 
Paul. Trench and Co. 

A ooLLSonoir of essays by different writers 
dealing with current philosophical questions 
will shortly be published, under the joint editor- 
ahip of Mr. Andrew Seth and Mr. B. B. Haldane, 
boui of Edinburgh, The writers agree in the 
endeavour to apply principles derived from the 
oritical standpoint of Eant and Hegel, and their 
recent English exponents, to the detuled treat- 
ment of definite problems oonneoted with the 
nMcial sciences. The book will be dedicated to 
the memory of the late Prof. T. H. Ghven. 

Mjbsses. W. H. Allbn awd Co. will shortly 
issue the translation of Friinlein Lina Bamann's 
Life of LUzt, which has attracted considerable 
attention in German. This lady is now in 
England, and we understand that the article 
on " Bach and Handel " which appears in the 
current number of the Brituh Qitarterly Beview 
is written by her. 

Mb. Eijjot Stock announces The Hittory of 
the Oivil War in Hampshire, and the Story of 
Bating Hotue, by the Bev. G-. N. Godwin, 
Chajplain to the forces, as nearly ready for pnb- 
lioation. 

Mr. Walteb HAiULTOir, author of The Poet* 
Laureate of England and other works, will soon 
have ready a volume entitled The Aetihetic 
Movement in England, to be published by 
Messrs. Beeves and Turner. The book will 
throw considerable light upon a curious 
chapter of nineteenth-century Ufe and literature, 
and will include chapters on " The Pre- 
Baphaelites and the Oerm," " John Buskin and 
the Critics," "The Ghnsvenor Gallery and 
Aesthetic Culture," " Bobert Buchanan and the 
Fleshly School of Poetry," "'Patience,' by 
Gilbert and Sullivan, and 'The Colonel,' " " Mr. 
Oscar Wilde : his Poems and Lectures," < ' What 
tiie Aesthetic Movement has achieved in Art, 
Poetry, Music, and Decoration." 

Wz are glad to hear that the series of papers 
now appearing in the Antiquarian MagwAne 
under the title of " The History of GKlds," by 
Mr. Cornelius Walford, will be reproduced in a 
volume. 

Messes. Trubnkr have just issued a new 
edition of Mr. F. W. Newman's essay The Soul : 
its Sorrows and its Aspirations, which first 
appeared in 1849, 

The same publishers are also bringing out 
the Eight Circulars of Anguste Oomte, trans- 
lated from the Fienob, under the auspices of 
Dr. Congreve, 

Mb, J. JoirxB is preparing for publication (by 
subscription) a history of Tettenhall church and 
parish, Staffordshire. The work, which will be 
ulnstrated with etchings and engravings, will 
contain genealogical lists of the Wrottesley, 
Fowler, and Wightwicke families, and copious 
extracts from the parish accounts. 

Thx Beport of the New Shakspere Society, 
which has just been issued, contains a set of 
tables of the number of lines in Shakspere's 
plays, eompiled by Miss Boohfort Smith and 
Mr. Fomi^mll from the Globe numbering cor- 
rected. From these it appears that the whole 
number of genuine and spurious lines attributed 
to Shakspere is 114,832, of which only 100,637 
aiegenmne. 

Mb. Jahks Cbostoit has in the ^ress (for pub- 
lication by subscription) a companion volume to 
bifl Nookt ami Oornen o/Ltmoathire and OhttMre* 



It will be entitled Hitlorio Sties of Laneashire 
and Cheshire : a Wayfarer's Notes in the Pala- 
tine Counties — Historical, Legendary, Genea- 
logical, and Descriptive. 

The Council of TTnirersity College, London, 
have received from Mr. Francis Marcet a 
donation of £1,000 to be appHed to the reduc- 
tion of the biuldini; debt. The amount still 
required to defray the debt is £12,000. 

If there be still any persons in existence who 
believe that the eldest son of James I. was 
poisoned by his father, or by anybody else, they 
would do well to TVtA Dr. Norman Moore's 
Illness and Death of Henry Prince of Wales in 
1612 ; au Historical Case of Typhoid Fever (Re- 
printed from St. Bartholomew's Hospital 
Reports, vol. xvii.). The demonstration is 
doubtiess interesting from a medical point of 
view. To the historian it is valuable as putting 
an end to a long-lived error which might 
possibly have cropped up again without the 
complete refutation which is here given. 

Mb. Pattl TtTLAKB, of Princeton, New Jersey, 
who made a fortune in business at New Orleans, 
has given two million dollars (£400,000) for the 
erection and endowment of a college in that 
city for teaching languages, literature, science, 
and art Its benefits are to be confined to the 
white race. 

Thb editor of the Literary World of Boston, 
IJ.S., has the courage of his opinions, and 
in his number for June 3 reviews M. Zola's 
nau8eous7i\)t BomOe as ■• Mr. Zola's Stink-Pot." 

The discovery is announced fnot, we believe, 
for the first time) of a daughter of Alfred de 
Musset She styled herself Norma Tessuma — 
containing the anagram of Musset — Ouda, and 
died at St-Maurioe, in Saintonge, in 1875, at 
the age of twenty-one. Many of her books 
oontam de Manet's autograph, with the words 
"{kmaflUe." 

An' exhibition is now open at Buda-Pesth, 
in the Academy of Sdenoe, of ancient Hun- 
garian books and MSS. Here is to be seen the 
oldest known specimen of Hungarian writing; 
a " prayer for the dead," preserved in a Latin 
codex of the thirteenth century. Among the 
books are sixty-three from the celebrated 
library of Matthias Corvinus, including those 
restored by the late Sultan, 

At a recent 'meeting of the Acad^mie des 
Inscriptions, M. de Grandmaison, archivist of 
the department of Indre-et-Loire, read a paper 
upon some fragments of early records that 
have recently come to light in a curious way. 
They consist of more than SOO pieces of 
parchment, some exceedingly small, which 
nave been used for binding the civil registers 
of the department. It appears that the original 
documents were stolen from the archives as 
recently as 1830. On piecing the fragments 
together, M. de Grandmaison has been able, 
with much difficulty, to restore some lines 
of the originals. They are the charters of 
the monastery of St-JuUen de Tours. The 
oldest that can be satisfEictorily restored is a 
charter of Archbishop Teotolon, dated 943. 
The signature of the Archbishop occurs four 
times, always written in Greek characters; 
and also the signature of Hugh Capet, before 
his accession. In many of the documents, 
dating from the end of the tenth to the begin- 
ning of the eleventh century, notes in the 
shorthand known as "tironian" are found. 
These notes, and also the use of Greek writing 
at BO recent a date, are said to be peculiarities 
not known to exist outside Touraine. 

OoU is the title of an anthology of German 
lyrical poetry collected by Dr. Ludwig Eioh- 
rodt which has just been published by F. 
Thiel, at Leipof;. Xiw editor himself known 



as a poet in the Bhenish Swabian dialeot, 
describes, on the title-page, the songs gathered 
by him as " verses that carry music in them." 
They are chiefly from Goetiie, Schiller, Wie- 
land, Biickert, Uhland, Heine, Lenau, Hebel, 
FreiligTath, Kinkel, Herwegh, G^bel, Justinui 
Eemer, Earl Blind, Scheffel, Paul Heyse, 
David Friedrioh Strauss, and Alfred Meisaner. 
GK)ethe'8 " Naoh Golde driingt, am Golds 
hangt dooh Alles " is taken as a motto in a 
figurative sense. 

A Beloiait bibliophile, who adopts the mm 
de guerre of Ch. de Lovenjoul, but whose rsal 
name is understood to be de Spoelberoh, hu 
published (Paris: Quantin) a curious little 
pamphlet intended to be introductory to a Us- 
tory of the works of Thtophile (Jautier. The 
present instalment, however, which is entitled 
Projets litUraires de T. O., deals only with the 
books that Gautier planned but didnotezecate. 
They include the fdlowing subjects : — A novel 
to be called " Le Secret de Georgette," a comedy 
called " L' Amour souffle oil 11 yeut," of which 
one act was written, " Odes artistiqaes," 
" L'Histoire d'un Moutard," a translation of 
"Struenstfe" for the music of Meyerbeer, 
"Les Eixcentriques de la Peinture," and " La 
Plastique de la Civilisation." 

HsBB Qussaasssfa novel Felieia, whioh not 
long since was threatened with a prosecution by 
the police authorities of Berlin, has now reached 
a tenth edition. 

Air addition to the long list of French ver- 
sions of FoMSt has been made by M. Maussenet 
(Paris : Ch. Leioy.) 

A OOUFLETE edition has for the first time 
been published of the works of the poet 
Lenau. It is in two volumes, and is preceded 
by a Memoir (Leipzig : Bibliogr. Institnt). 

Ws regret to record the death of M. C. L. 
Fatout, the well-known member of the fim ot 
Morgand and Fatont. 
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a large number of 
from libraries and 



We have upon our table 

Bieports, Catalogues, &o., 

other public bodies, which we are nn*We to 
notice separately : — Transaetiont and Proceedtngi 
of the third annual meeting of the Ij^*^ 
Association, Edinburgh, 1880. edited by EmMt 
C. Thomas and Chartes Weldh (The Chiswjolc 
Press) ; Catalogue of the Books in the ManchestM 
Public Free Library, Beferenoe DepartiMW, 
Index of Names and Subjects (ManchesW: 
Blacklock); Catalogue of the Books intte , 
Lending Department of the Bochdale Jw 
PabUo Library, oompUed by George Hanson 
(Bochdale: Haworth); Catalogue, Desonpbve i 
and Historical, of the Piofeores and Soulptnie | 
in the Corporation Galleries of Art, Cfl»»8?*' 
compiled by James Paton, with a Beport byjw. 
J. C. Bobinson (Glasgow : Anderson) ; S«port<« 
the MitcheU Library, Ghwgow (GHwgow = An*^ 
son); apopularflbn«ftoofctotheNatar«lHiM«y 
Collectionin the Museum of the Yorkshire Plui«; 
sophical Society, by Walter Keeping (Xow- 
Sampson) ; Beport of the Public Lil>»^ *?? 
Museum Committee, South Shields (3o«" 
Shields: Learmount); Fourth Annual *!P^ 
of the Librarian, Free Public Library, w^ 
(Wigan : Strowger) ; Fourth Annual i«P«" 
of the Free Libilries Committee of the Manor 
of Aston Local Board (Aston: Hudson "" 
Son); Beport of Manchester New ^*^: 
ninety-sixth annual meeting, January : 
Beport of the Astronomer Boyal to "»«^£°!:. i 
of Viators of the Boyal Observato^r we*"- ' 



wich ; Bsport to the Governors by *•»» -State 
of the City "od Guilds of London C^^ 
for the Adyaaoement of Technical Bducai* 
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(Oresham College) ; Sixth Annual Report of 
the Society for the Abolition of Viviseotion ; 
Third Annual Btport of the Buakin Society — 
Society of the iUwe (Manohester : Old Town 
Halj)^; Report on the London Water Supply, 
by William Grookes, William. Odling, and 0. 
Ueymott Tidy ; Report of the Counfy College 
AMOoiation, relating to Oavendiah College, Cam- 
bridge ; Calendar of the Departments of Law, 
Scieno6b and Literature in the University of 
Tokio, japan ; Report of the Ooundl of the North 
China Branch of the Boyal Asiatic Society for 
1881 (Shanghai : Noronha) ; Report of the Com- 
nisaioner of Education for the year 1879, with 
Cirenlara of Information for 1880 and 1881 
(Washington : QoTemment Printing Office) ; 
Ihiity-turd Annnal Report of the Trustees of 
the Aster Library (Albany : Weed, Farsonii 
and Co.) ; Bulltiin of the Library Company 
of Philadelphia, New Series, 8 ; Report to the 
State Board of Health on the Methods of 
Beverage for Cities and Larg^ Yillages in the 
State of New York, by James T. Ghardiner 
(Albany : Weed, Parsons and Co.) ; Fifteenth 
Annoal Report of the Peabody Institute, Balti- 
moie (Baltimore: W. B. Boyle and Son); 
&c., &c 



ORiaiNAL VERSE. 

ODELETTE. 

ImiMedfrom the French of Amadit Jamyn 
{1538-83). 

Aix the grass is growing 
All the flowers are blowing ; 
Tls thy love alone is witb'ilng 
Might and day. 

Kow to every valley 
Melted stieunleti rally ; 
"Ha thy love alone is freezing 
Night and day. 

Sweet the opening flowers. 
Sweet the greening bowers ; 
Tia thy love alone is bitter 
N%ht and day. 

Sweet the i^phvr's sighing 
When the day U dying ; 
Tis thy love alone is toneless 
M^^tandday. 

Badlant rise the moontains, 
Langhlng danoe the fonntaina ; 
'Tia thy lover only weepeth 
Night and day. 

Hasutz Yobks. 



MAQAZINSa AND REVIEWS. 

Wx always read with interest Mr. M. Q-. Mul- 
ball's oontribationB to the magazines. No 
etber writer of the day seems to us to have 
nek oomplete maetery over figures and their 
political Bignifioanoe. In this month's Contem- 
fonry h» baa a paper— barely five pages long 
— npon "The Financial Aspect of Home 
Bole." Hie point is a small one, but, so far 
IS we know, new. First, the |)roportio& of 
taxation now levied from Ireland is excessive. 
Second, if no imperial taxation whatever were 
lentdnom Ireland, and if she were left to govern 
and taxharself, Glreat Britain would lose peonni- 
atily no mare than the value of a single penny 
in the income-tax. The other article in the 
Contemporary moat deserving of notice is that 
oo "Contemporary Life and Thought in 
France," by M. Qabriel Monod, the historian. 
What he says about politics, and especially 
aboot the pontion of Qambetta, is very interest- 
ing- He repeats a sug^eation, to Vhioh we 
bave before oalled attention in the Aoadkmt, 
that exemptaon from military service should 
btgnmted only as an encouragement to higher 



education. Lastly, he condemns severely 
(though not entirely without hope) the modern 
tendencies of literature, the stage, and music 
in France. 

The Cornhill Magazine for July has another 
of the pleasant articles by which Q. A. does so 
much to popularise the results of modern 
science. It is entitled "From Fish to Bep- 
tile ; " and, taking a tadpole for a text, 
preaches an evolutionist sermon. An article 
on "The Muses in Tyrol" calls attention to 
some little-known Tyrolese poets, of whom 
Hermann von Gilm is the most interesting. 
The former article on " French Assizes " is 
supplemented in the present number by one on 
" French Prisons and Convict Establishments," 
which contains much information for the 
student of comparative institutions. A paper 
on " Whitehall, Past and Future," is appro- 
priate at the present time ; and it is much to 
be hoped that the plan which the writer joins 
in urging may receive proper consideration— 
the plan of following in the new buildings the 
designs of Inigo Jones for the old Palace of 
WhitehaU. 

MaemiUan'B Magazine has a novelette by Mr. 
Shorthouse, which puts into a short space the 
mond of John Ingleiant, that the self- 
sacrifice of a cultivated man renders him an 
attractive subject for a story, but is practically 
futile. Mr. Laing Meason writes with just 
appreciation on " The London Police." Miss 
l£. A. Lewis contributes " Some Thoughts on 
Browning." Miss Matheson's " Song for 
Women " is finely felt ; but we thought that 
such a phrase as " God's sweet air" lud been 
finally destroyed by Mr. Oalverley. Sig. 
Mario's " Beminisoenoes of Qaribaldi" are 
somewhat scrappy for one who had opportu- 
nities of knowing GhtribaMi's personal character , 
and who must have had much more to tell. 

In the Numimaiie OhrotueU, Dr. John 
Evans deseribes a hoard of early Anglo-Saxon 
coins foimd at Delgany, in Wicklow, in 1874. 
It included some very rare Kentish coins, and 
was indeed "the most essentially Kentish 
hoafd of which we have any record." The 
latest in date of these coins are those of Beorn- 
vulf, from 820 to 824. It is noteworthy that 
neither in Sweden nor Denmark have such coins 
been found of earlier date than 830. Hence Dr. 
Evans suggests that the inroads of the Danes 
into Sou^m Britain during the first half of 
the ninth century were made not by the 
Eastern Danes of the Continent, but by the 
Western Danes from their settlements in 
Irdand. He thinks that this hoard is part of 
the spoil which fell to the invaders in 832, 
when "the heathen men ravaged Sheppey." 

We have received from Messrs. Trdbner 
the first ten parts of the Nueoa Revista de 
Bueno* Aires, which is under the editorial 
control of Yioente Q. Quesada and Ernesto 
Quesada. While especially devoted to Ame- 
rican international law and to the historj^, 
science, and literature of Latin America, it 
contains a careful review of the leading events 
in the politics and literature of Europe. 
B. Milze argues against the antiquity and 
authenticity of the Queohua drama of " 01- 
lanta ; " A. Lamas discusses the qaestion of 
the fatherland of Juan Diaz de Solis, who 
discovered the Bio de la Plata ; £. Olivera 
sketches the history of the Argentine postal 
service; E. Qaesada enquires as to the in- 
fluence of woman in the works of Gbethe, 
and oritioiBes the Sndymion of Disraeli; 
S. Y. Gkizman estimates Bolivian literature; 
and I, Torino examines the relations of the 
evolutionary theory to medical science. 
There are articles by the editors and others of 
a more purely local interest, and several essays 
relating to problema of international law. 



RECITATIONS AND BONGS FROM 
BROWNING. 
The Browning Society's extra meeting on 
Friday, June 30, was well attended, the 
audience, consisting almost entirely of mem- 
bers and their friends, quite filling tiie Botanic 
Theatre at University College. The programme 
included readings, recitations, and music. It is 
perhaps urmecessary to say that the music was 
only such as had been composed to Browning's 
words. The pieces chosen for reading and re- 
citation were " Andrea del Sarto," " Fiotor 
Ignotus," part of the first scene of the second 
act of "A Blot in the 'Scutcheon," "Count 
Qismond," "The Pied Piper," "Yonth and 
Art," "Home Thoughts from Abroad," " Home 
Thoughts from the Sea," "My Star," "The 
Patriot," and " Prospice." The honours of the 
recitations fell to the ladies. We may notice 
specially Miss Drewry's fine rendering of 
"Piospice" (though we think her response to 
the request to repeat it was artistically a 
mistake) ; and Miss Hickey's not less fine 
rendering of " Life and Art." Of the two 
given by Miss Marx, "The Pied Piper" was 
the more effective. The humonr of this poem 
never palls. Mr. Joseph King's reading was 
very good ; his voice is sympathetic as well 
as powerful, and his style cultured. We did 
not think his choice of subject (a scene from 
" A Blot in the 'Scutcheon ") very happy ; 
such a piece does not, to our mind, bear severing 
from its context. 

The soloists did their part well, but the 
words of their songs were in most oases frag- 
ments of poems from which we object to see 
" elegant extracts " made ; and in at least one 
instance the effect of the words was greatly 
marred by the way in which they were set. We 
mean in Virginia Qabriel's setting of part of 
" James Lee's Wife," where the repetition of — 

" And for thee, oh, haste 
Me to bend above, 
Me to hold embraced," 

is surely wrong. When we read Browning's 
poem we feel tfauat we are listening to the heart- 
beats of James Lee's wife. In the " song " the 
effect is altogether different. 

It is pleasant to be able to speak with 
high praise of Mr. Stanford's settings of 
the " Cavalier Tanes," and of the manner in 
which they were given. This part of the per- 
formance was delightfcd. The solo in each was 
taken by Mr. Jonn Bridson, who possesses a 
a very fine voice, and sings with feeling as well 
as animation. His supporters in the chorus 
did their part with great spirit, though we fear 
that they were not always in correct time. 
The vigorous applause and <ncore» were amply 
deserved. The society was fortunate in obtain- 
ing the help of professionals such as Mr. Brid- 
son, Miss Burnett, and Miss Mary Evans, who 
accompanied nearly all through. 

We were not alone in feeling that the atmo- 
sphere of the evening was rather that of a 
pleasant social gatiiering thaa of a formal 
entertainment. 

Mr. Fumivall's words to the breaking-up 
audience implied that the Browning Society 
will aim at making their next year's entertain, 
ment go up one— or perhaps more. 



CSAUOER AND THE EASTERN 
COUNTIES. 

Mbs. Haweis writes to us anent the birds' 
heads, which she believes to be herons, though 
usually supposed to be crows, on the hitherto 
unpublished seal of John Chaucer, engraved in 
her article in Bdgravia this month. The birds 
on all three of the Chaucer seals now known 
seem to link the Ohauoer family still closer with 
Norfolk and Suffolk, 
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Mary (de Weathale, or Staoe), who married 
Bobert le Cliaaoer as her second husband (a 
man posseasing Ipswich property), and had issue 
John Chaucer, was probably a Norfolk or 
Sttifolk woman, whichever was her maiden- 
name. For Walter de Westhale was a Suffolk 
man ; Thomas Stace, defendant in the Norwich 
case, was burgess and collector of Oostoma at 
Ipswich 1307-27. 

Ileroun, therefore, Mary's first husband, was 
probably a Norfolk, or at least East Bnglish, 
man, the more so as the heron, like the swan, 
was, and still is, an inseparable inhabitant of 
the oonnty. "Swan-hopping" was an annual 
duty of the old Corporation of Norwich. Herons 
were commonly eaten, and are still seen in the 
Norwich g^me-market. His Teiy name, spelt 
as Chaucer usually spelts heron, suggests a 
strong probability that he was a native of 
those marshy lands; and the long-billed birds 
retained on John Chaucer's shield, and the 
long-necked bird seen on the seal of Thomas 
Chaucer (Qeoffrey'a f), are more than likely to 
represent Master Heroun — a badge which Mary 
Heroun transmitted to her younger son, John 
Chancer, when she had transferried Heroun's 
wealth to a second husband. 

Bobert le Chaucer may have been son of 
Gerard le Chancer, burgess of Colchester in 
129S. As he was collector of wine duties in 
London, he and his wife may have lived there 
for a time, and there she may have met his 
brother or cousin, Biobard le Chaucer, who 
became Mary's third husband. 

Geoffrey Chaucer's familiarity with Norfolk 
ways and images may thus have come to him 
through many direct sources — not only from 
peroonal observation, if, as a tradition asserts, 
Geoffrey was bom at Lynn, in Norfolk, and 
spent his childish years there, but from a Nor- 
folk grandmother and her Norfolk husband and 
son, an Essex great-grandfather, and property 
he himself may have inherited from Heroun, 
and his father, and his grandfather, all three 
East of England men. 

Mr. W^ord D. Selby, accepting Mrs. 
Haweis's suggestion, writes : 

" Pajnoorth (p. 397) gives the coat of the Herons 
of Bsiez as — argent, three herons azure. Also, tiir 
Odioel Heron (Olover'a Roll) — Az. three herons 
argent. Sir John Heroan bore similar arms, and I 
believe the coat can be traced back to tlie time of 
Henry HI., or Edward L" 

It would be very interesting to trace Mary 
Chaucer's first husband, Heroun, either to 
Norfolk, or to the Essex family of Heroun. 



THE ENDOWMENT OF RESEARCH AT 
EDINBVRQH. 

♦' Ehdowjcent of seseaboHj" though still 
ignored at the old UniverBities of Oxford 
and Cambridge, is being recognised elsewhere. 
Owens College, by the munificence of an 
anonymous benefactor, led the way last year ; 
and now the University of Edinburgh ia enabled 
to follow, thanks to another private benefactor, 
who likewise desires to conceal his name. Five 
fellowships of £100 each, tenable for one year, 
but renewable for one or more further years, 
will be_ awarded at Edinburgh in October. 
There will be no examination, but the Senatus 
Aoademicus will consider only the qualifica- 
tions and circumstances of the candidates. The 
fellowships are intended for persons having 
attained (Ktme proficiency in, and who are 
desirous to prosecute, unprofessional study and 
research in one of the following subjects : — 
Mathematics (pure or applied}, or experimental 
physios, chemistry, biology, mental ^ulosophy, 
history, or the history of uterature. They are 
open to any graduate of a Scottish university 
pot bein^ more than thirty ^ears of age at the 



date of application, and provided that he be not 
an assistant to any professor, or an examiner in 
any department. Each fellow will be expected 
to reside in Edinburgh during the winter and 
summer sessions of the university (1882-83) to 
prosecute his particular branch of study under 
the advice of the professor to whose department 
the subject belongs ; and within a year after his 
election to give evidence of his progress by the 
preparation of a thesip, the completion of a 
research, the delivery of a lecture, or in some 
other way approved by the Senatus Academious. 



MESSRS. HARPER AND BROS.' " FRANK- 
LIN SQUARE LIBRARY." 

We have received the following letter for publi- 
cation: — 

'■ Fmiklia Bquare, STev York : Jane 33, 1882. 

"Dear Sir, — Oar attention has jnit been oalled 
to a oircnlar in which Messrs. E. Mtelgsr and Co., 
of this city, offer to sell to customers in England 
copies of oar ■ Franklin Square Library.' We hasten 
to say that the ooarie of Me«n. Stelgar and Co. in 
this matter has been adopted without our know- 
ledge or consent, and that it ia in dlreot opposition 
to onr own polioy and praatloe. We are aware of 
the eziatenoe of a demand among many Knglish 
readers for the ' Franklin Square Library ' editions of 
English oopyright books, since, for two or three 
years, we have been in receipt of anmeroas orders 
for them from the United Kingdom, So far as we 
know, however, we have never sold to British oar- 
respondents any of the numbers of the ' Franklin 
Sqnare Library ' which are oopyright in England, 
nor have we dispoied of any copies of snob numbers 
here which we had any reason to believe to be des- 
tined for the English market. On the contrary, 
ont of regard for the interests of English anthon 
and pabhshars, it is our onstom to return all money 
sent ns from England for our editions of English 
oopyrishted works, and to decline all saoh sales, 
the following being a copy of the form which we 
nse in replying to each applications :— 

" ' We beg leave to say that we mnat decline 'to 
send you the nnmben of car 'Franklin Sqnare 
Library ' mentioned in yours of . We 

have made it a rule not to sell to any person in 
Oreat Britain or Ireland our editions of works copy- 
righted in England, inasmnoh as the sale there of 
onr editions of such works would be unfair to the 
anthers and their English pnbliihera. We accord- 
ingly return herewith the amount which aocom- 
puiied your letter.' 

" It has occurred to us that, on one ocoasion, a 
copy, or two, of onr ' Franklin Sqnare Litouy ' was 
Inadvertently sent by one of onr employii to an 
EDslish correspondent, but, when onr att«ation was 
oalfed to the fact, we wrote the purchaser, refund- 
ing the amonnt received from him, and requesting 
him to retnm the books. 

' ' Respectfnlly years, 

" HAJtFKK & BBOTHSBS. 

"B. R.Bowker, Esq." 

[We should have thought that it was not a 
matter of "unfairness" to English authors and 
publishers, but a question stndi jurU. See 
5 & 6 Yiot. 0. 46, § 17.— Ed. Aoassut.] 



8ELE0TED FOBEiaN BOOKS. 
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BcHHiDT, 0. Zar QaaaUahta dtr Sltaatan Blblietheken n. te 
antes Baondruckar n Strauburg, BtnusbiUK : Soluiidt. 

HISTOBY. 

AucAJUw, la Dos da. La Ooerre d'ltalie: Oimpant di 

1849. Paiia:Plon. 8/r. 
DoiBxxa, B. Dia BtUtaptlTilexian Hanof Otto d. Kiados u. 
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Hahn. 1 M. 60 P/. 
KABaTaH, 0. Uia Lehra TOm Yartiaia bal dan italiesiaohea 

JunHtan d. Uittelaltan. Boatogk : Waithar. 6 U. 
Uarco Polo, taLtne da, Edition pbataUthogra|dilqaB,pui.. 

B. Nordanakjold. Bockbolm: IiooatiSm. SOi. 
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8 fr. 
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u. Dautachland. Frdburg-i -B. : Kohr. I K. 3« Ff. 
VmKoT. A. Rittv T., u. H. Bltiar T. Zsnaaeao. Quellm 
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FranUun-a-H. : Winter. 

FoDOB, J. Bygianiaoha Untarnaaliaagen Ub. Lott, Bodaa n. 
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Tiaweg. 11 it. 
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Kadagasear. Fnuikfiirt-a-I£. : Winter. IM. SOFt. 

llALBBBAHcnK, Trait^ do Morale, tilBprim^ d'apib i I'^ditian 
da 1707, aveo lai Tariantaa daa Bdltiona da 1684 et 1697 rt 
avaa una latroduetlon et daa ICotaa, par Ilaori Jdf. 
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PHU/ILOOY. 

Hblub, a. OaaeUshta dar Phyalk von ArUtatalai bia m( 
die nenaate Zalt. 1. Bd. Von Aiiatotelei bit QaUld. 
Stuttgart : Boka. 8 M. 

LociAHoa Samoaatenaii. F. Fritawhiai rag. Tol. 3.FaH2 
Boatook : Waither. 8 21. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

WAS BOQBB OF MONTOOUEBY AT SENLACP 
Derby House, Eoolea : Jaly 3, 1183, 
I do not deserve any thanks for showing 
either courtesy or deference to one who his 
taught me so much as Mr. Freeman has, and 
from whom, if I interpret his concluding sen- 
tence arighc, I hope to learn a good deal more 
in the future. He says, very jusdy, that I am 
only a casual visitor to a country where he has 
spent many years. He will, I hope, accept it 
as a genuine proof of a long-enduring regard 
for his labours if a holiday rambler throngh 
the wood, fancying that he has run on a par- 
ticular tree in a light which has escaped the 
master forester, wishes to present his evidence 
for criticism in, he hopes, becomingly modest 
and temperate language. 

The matter in discussion is reduced to a 
narrow issue. If it be agreed that, when a 
reasonable doubt has been suggested, the burden 
of proof rests upon the person affirming the 
positive side of the argument, it will be readily 
seen, without g^ing through a number of 
obvious links in the chain of inference, that 
the question is now reduced to the value of 
the testimony of Wace. On this subject Mr. 
Freeman objects to my quoting Sir Thomss 
Hardy as an authority. He will not object to 
my citing M. le Prevost, the very learned 
annotator of the " Boman de £ou," whose notes 
seem to me to completely support Sir Thomas 
Hardy's judgment Let us, however, turn to 
Wace himself. Eustace of Jersey, commonly 
known as Master Wace, was essentially a 
trouvire. His aim and purpose, like that of 
the other brethren of the craft, was rather 
dramatic than historical. Like the Saga writers 
of Scandinavia, the trottvire of the twdfth 
century was chiefly concerned to tell a forcible 
and graphic story. The scaffolding upon which 
he built was supplied by the meagre chronicles 
which merely furnished dry facts. The inci- 
dents, the Bpeeohes, the drapery, ia fact, with 
whiob the painter gave Ufe to his piotnre, were 
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added by the artist himself ; and bis story was 
as much like the original as Shakspere's 
"Hamlet" was like the story of Amleth as 
told by Saxo Orammatioos. There was no 
dishonesty in all this, any more than in the 
proverbial speeches of Thucydides. It was a 
dramatic colouring perfectly consistent with the 
aims of the writer and the expectations of 
his audience, who merely demanded from him a 
lifelike and consistent presentation of certain 
old legends and dry facts. This is not a fanciful 
aormiae. It may be tested with the greatest 
profit in Wace's earlier poem " The Brut," 
where we can place side by side the exuberant 
rhetoric and amplified details of the trouvhe 
vith the more modest prose of QeofiErey of 
Monmouth. A. very fair example of the whole 
i« the encounter between Oorincus and the 
giant Qogmagog told by Q«offirey in the six^ 
teenth chapter of his first book, and told again 
by Wace with abundant Homeric touches of his 
own. The " Roman de Boa " is a poem con- 
stractad on the same model. Wace does not 
mention his authorities, but we have littl« 
diificolty in some places in tracing them, and 
can easily test how he uses them; but, apart 
from the fact that he was a dramatist and not 
an historian, we have his own admission in the 
Preface that the Norman nobles were anxious 
that their names should appear in his poem, 
which is a diplomatic way of excusing their 
presence there. 

Let OS now come to somewhat closer quarters. 
The " Boman de Sou " (as my old and much- 
respected friend Mr. Thomas Wright pointed out 
long ago), in meationing the coronation of 
Henry, which took place in 1170, proves itself 
to be at least of as late a date as that year — 
that is, 104 years after the Battle of Hastings. 
The Qermans have taught us that an author 
writing a oentory after the event must be shown 
to have had excellent opportunities before we 
can accept him as an authority. We know the 
questions that have been raised about many 
details of that most picturesque work, Mr. 
Kinglake's account of the Crimean War — a 
work abounding in such incidents as Wace 
loved to describe. Yet Mr. £inglake was not 
only a contemporary with a keen eye, but has 
taken pains to nave interviews and ^ect com- 
mnnications with almost every actor of any 
note in the struggle while his memory was yet 
fresh and green. 

Wace was not born till long after the battle, 
when its chief actors were dead, and when a 
halo of mystery surrounded many of its inci- 
dents. This is assuredly in itself matter for the 
gravest hesitation in accepting his statements ; 
bat we are not left to these general doubts. Of 
course, it is a very difScult matter to controvert 
the statements of an author who lived seven 
centuries ago, in regard to incidents which he 
alone refers to. We can only select some which 
we can test, and make them a touchstone by 
which to try the whole ; and, if we find them 
utterly wanting, we can come to but one oon- 
dosion about those which are beyond the reach 
of a test. Here essentially we need not eat all 
the leg of mutton to discover if it be tainted. 

Let us examine a few samples from Wace's 
aeoonnt of the Battle of Hastings. Mr. Free- 
man admits that he nuule a mistt^e about Neel 
of St^Sauveur, the viscount of the Cotentin, 
whom he makes to figure in the battle in the 
line^— 

" B Neel de Satnt-Salveor, 
Mult s'entremet d'aveir I'amor 
E li been gi^ de son lalgnor." 

Aa IL Leopold DeUsIe says — 

"Qnolqn'ea alent dit Waoa et I'aatear d'nne llite 
pabli^ pat Leland, Neel ne parslt pu avoir prii 
pact k la oanqnete de rAngletene : son nom ne 
BgDM k anonn titre ni dans le Domesday Book ni 
naa las cartnlairM des abbayes anglaisei" (Sit. 



toire du OhAttau et det sires de 8ainU8auveur le 
vieomte, i. 21). 
The lines — 

' ' Rogier 11 riel, oil de Belmont, 
Assalt Engleiz el primler front," fto., 
are also admitted by Mr. Freeman to contain a 
cardinal error, Soger of Beaumont being men- 
tioned instead of his son Bohert— an error easily 
corrected by an appeal to William of Poiotiers. 
Another line tells us — 

f' D'Avrenoin i fa Bioharz." 

This, ag^n, is assuredly a mistake. This 
Bichard occurs nowhere in Domesday Book ; 
and M. le Frevost, the learned annotator of 
Wace, has urged strongly that he was not in 
the battle, Eiis name, which was a most im- 
portant one, would have appeared like the other 
companions of the Conqueror in Domesday 
book if he had been there. He survived till the 
year 1082, as has been shown by the authors of 
the Recherchee eur le Domesday Book {op. eit. 
p. 245). While the father does not occur in 
Domesday, his son Hugh the Wolf fills a very 
notable place in it. HuKh, however, as is very 
probable, only came to England in 1067, when 
he was accompanied by the stem-father of the 
Percies. Wace writes of the lord of the castle 
of ^Aiglethu8:— 
" Et Eogerran de Lugle i vint 

L'eson el cnl, U Unoe tint 

Sor Eogleiz fiert de grant air 

Mnlt se psme del dao sarvlr 

For terre qu'il li ont pramise 

S'entrenlest mnlt de son sarvioe," 
Orderio tells ns much about this person— infer 
alia, that he was killed in the battle, a fact 
omitted by Wace ; but, what is more important, 
he tells us his name was Enquenulf, a name 
which occurs more than once in the history of 
the family, Wace's name is therefore entirely 
wrong. The Canon of Bayeux says : 

" B U riel Rogler Marmlon 
8*1 eontandMnt come baron." 

Here, again, Wace ought to have written 
Bobert, and not Bog^r (see Planch^, ii. 167, 168). 
William Palry de la Loude is named as 
present at Hastings by our author, but is not 
otherwise heard of in England, nor are his 
descendants. Wace, in describing him, makes 
him recognise Harold after his perjurv, and 
states that the latter was taken before William 
at Avranches, which is directly at issue both 
with William of Poictiers and with the Bayeux 
tapestry. Avenel de Biarz is named by Wace 
among the conquerors, but we shall search 
Domesday in vain for a record of any reward 
the family received — a fact which has naturally 
been commented upon by the authors of the 
Becherehes sur le Domesday Book. The same 
doubts for the same reason are suggested by 
Wace's mention of the Sire d'Aluei, the Sire de 
Monfichet, and several other names. The 
trouvire tell us, inter alia, 

" De Ueaine U riel GefEral," 

but, as Mr. Flanditf urges, there is the greatest 
difficulty in believing that William's implacable 
enemy, Geoffrey of Mayenne, took part in the 
campaign, and Wace's mistake seems to have 
arisen horn some confusion between Geoffrey of 
Mayenne and G-eofibrey son of Botru lord of 
Mostagne, who is named by William of Poiotiers 
as present at the battle (op. eit. ii. 261). 

William de Albini was given the barony of 
Buckenham by Henry the First by the tenure of 
butlery, and he was thence known as William 
Pincerna; yet Wace refers to his father, or 
grandfather, for there is a doubt as to which 
18 really meant, as 

<< tt hotHlUer daabignie," 

which Mr, Taylor points out with justice as an 
anachronism, 
Waoe mentions 4 Willame de Yez Pont as 



present in the battle. In his note, M. le 
Prevost says the right name was Bobert. 

Another of Wace's names is Baol Tiesron 
Sire de Oinqueleiz, yet it is strange that neither 
he nor his descendants are ever heard of in 
England afterwards (Planchtf, ii. 101). In the 
roll of names given by our trouvire is 

"Dam Willame de Boman." 

M. Is Prevost has pointed out that Wace has 
here confused William, created Earl of Lincoln 
by Stephen, with his father Boger, who was the 
contemporary of the Conqueror. 
Wace speaks of— 

" Cil kl fa lire de Raviers 
Grant plente ont de chevaliers 
Cil i ferirant aa premiera 
Engleiz folent od U deatriers." 

M. le Prevost urges that this refers to Bichard 
Fitz Balwin, who first assumed the name of 
Beviere, and who, since he was living seventy 
years after the Battle of Hastings, could not 
well have been present there, 

Mr, Freeman, in his History, identifies Baul de 
Gael as the son of Balph the Staller, while Mr. 
Planch^ makes him the son of Balf Earl of 
Hereford in the time of Edward the Confessor. 
Either hypothesis is at issue with Wace's lines — 

" Chavalohen Kanl de Gael ; 
Bret esteit e Brelonz manont 
Por terre aerveit ka 11 oat. 
Maiz 11 la per peat, $0 for dit." 

Speaking of tiie Bigod present at Hastings , 
Wace says — 

" li'aneatre hue U Bigot 
Kl aveit terre a Malatot. 
Eb at Loses et a chanon 
Li daa aoleit en sa maiaon 
Servir dfune sinetehande, 
Mnlt ont od li grant oampalgale 
Sjien esteit ton sinesehals." 

M. le Prevost has shown that Wace has 
here assigned to Boger le Bigod the post of 
seneschal, which was only conferred on his 
second son, William. Wace refers, as M. le 
Prevost and Mr. Taylor ag^ree, to the great 
Norman noble Hugh de Grentmesnil, to whom 
he assigns an anwjdote in the battle as "un 
vassal de Grentemesnil," a style that would 
hardly have been adopted by a writer who 
knew the facts intimately. 

Wace does not apparently name in his 
account such a famous person as Eustace of 
Boulogne ; he tells ns that the Bishop of 
Bayeux furnished forty ships for the campaign. 
Taylor's list, which is an earlier document than 
Wace's, and was drawn up in the reign of 
Henry the First, says : — 

" Ab Odone, epiacopo de Baios, C. navea." 

This mere gleaning will su£B.oe (even if in one 
or two of the oases cited Wace should prove to 
have been right) to show how exceedingly un- 
trustworthy he is, and how undeserving of the 
euloginm passed upon him by Mr. Freeman — 
a eulogium which is certainly qualified by the 
statement that the nearer he g^ts to his own 
day the more inaccurate he becomes — a reversal 
of the general habits of a chronicler, which, to 
say the least of it, is a psychological puzzle. 

I must, in conclusion, devote a few lines to 
part of Mr, Freeman's letter which I scarcely 
understand. He twits me with arguing that 
Boger of Poictou was a grown man in 1066 
because he was married and a great landowner 
in 1085. Why 1085? When the " Domboo " 
was written, Roger of Poictou had forfeited the 
various lands which he possessed. That for- 
feiture, doubtless, took place ia consequence of 
the j)art he played in the rebellion of Bobert 
Ooiwbhose in 1078, when his brother, Bobert de 
Bellesme, and his brother-in-law, Hugh de 
Chateau Neuf, were prominent in support- 
ing the young prince, and were joined by 
man^ others; and we ore expiessly told hj 
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Orderio that the Eing todc their domains into 
hijB own hands, and paid the stipendiaries who 
fonght against them out of the rents (op. cit. 
It., ohap. 20). Itisclear, therefore, that alraady, 
h(rfore 1078, Boger of Foiotou was a great land- 
owner ; and my contention (a tentative one only) is 
that the property he rooeived in South Lanca> 
ahire and Craven was made over to him when the 
adjoining lands in Cheshire were made over to 
Hugh Lupus — that is, in all probability in 1069, 
after the suppression of the Northern outbreak 
and the connscation of the estates of the old 
Northern tenants consequent upon that revolt. 
I have no right to occupy any more of your 
space, but must crave permission to add a short 
postscript. If it would be a genuine triumph 
to persuade Mr. Freeman (who I hope will not 
find a sentence in this letter to the tone of 
which he can object) to continue his History to 
the aooeseion of Henry IL, it would make that 
triumph indeed a notable one if, by pressure 
and persuasion, the continuation of his own 
work down to the death of John at least could 
be secured by the pen of the great living master 
of Flantagenet history, Fnf. Stubbs. The pre- 
faces to the Chronicles he has edited, and which 
Mr. Freeman most properly treats as unique, 
are so exceptionallr full of interest that it is 
certainly a duty Prof. Stubbs owes to this 
generation to enlarge them into a monograph 
on a period he alone can adequately treat. 
Will not Mr. Freeman add his iimnence to tihe 
voice of almost every student known to me to 
secure this very desirable end ? 

Hesby H. Howobth. 

[In Mr. Freeman's letter last week, the refer- 
ence "Cbion. F«trib." was misprinted " Patr^.; " 
and the following propm names also require 
correction : — " Gerberoi " for " Gerbevin," 
"Toemy" for "Toosny," "Longuaile" for 
"LoBquaile."] 



origin, as suggested by Prof. Skeat, but = Low 
Latin paia (Ducange), as noSl = naMU. 

Pawl is not a genuine Welsh word, but is 
borrowed from £^gliah paul, borrowed from 
Latin palua. 

Pony. The Gaelic ponaidh cannot, if pure 
Celtic, be cognate with Latin pulltu = English 
foal. 

Pool, a pond, is most certainly not of Celtic 
origin, the German form j>/«A2 clearly indicating 
a connexion with the Low Latin p<idules, stagna 
CDMoaage) = Latin paludu (by metethesis). 
See Diez (s. v. paduie), and Cornish Glossary by 
Whitley Stokes (s. v. pol), in Philolog. Soc. 
Trant., 1869. 

Pore (2) and Pour cannot be " ultimately 
Celtic." 

Pat cannot at onoe be a genuine "homely 
Celtic word," and from the same root as Latin 
^^otare, Aryan Vpa, to drink. This root appears 
m Old Irish in the form ihim, bibo (see Curtius, 
371, and Fick, iv. 159). A. L. Mayhsw. 



THB REO-OBLTIO " P " DT PBOF. SKSAT'S 
DIOnONASY. 

Oztoid: Jn]iaM,1881. 

In Prof. Skeaf s " Etymological Dictionary of 
the English Language, the word pack is said 
to be of Celtic origin, and is accounted for as 
follows:— 

"It Is a survival of an 0. Celtic pak, 'itill pre- 
served in GhMl. pae, a psok, a mob (e/. B. pack of 
raaoala) . . . ep. W. laidi, a burden ; and these 
woids oy Grbmn's law may fairly be oonaidered as 
allied to Lat. pemgert, to fasten, Skt. pop, to bind, 
from '/pak, to fasten." 

That is to saj, we have in the word i>ac% an 
Old Qeltio p identical with Aryan p. But this 
would seem to be impossible. Aryan p is lost 
in the Old Celtic languages — Gaulish, Old Irish, 
Old Welsh (see teble in Bh^s' Led. on WeUh 
PhiMom, ed. 2, p. 14). 

P in Modem Welsh is not an Aryan p, but 
stands for an Italo-Celtio qv, which appears in 
Old Irish as e, cA : e.g.. Old Wel^ petguar 
(modem pedtoar) = Latin quatuor = Old Irish 
etthir, in Sanskrit catvar. 

P in Modem Irish only occurs in foreign 
words, and was introduced into Ireland by 
Latin-speaking missionaries. So we are told by 
Celtic scholars (see Bh^s, op. c, pp. 16, 17, 19, 
20, 349, and article by M. d'Arbois de Jubainville 
in the Mim. de la Soc de Linguistique de Paris, 
iv. 5, 422). From these facts it would appear that 
Irish pae cannot, as an original Celtic word, be 
cognate with Latin panger» and Sanskrit pac, 
and the etymologies of the following words will 
have to be reconsideTed : — 

Pink, to pierce, cannot be of Celtic origin, 
and at the same time be referred to the same 
root as Latin pungere snd Greek rut-p6s, Aryan 



Paw cannot be of Celtic origin. It is, in fact. 
Old Frenob poe, a ir(wd not of Low Q^wan 



OABLYI.E'8 TEAHSULTION op FAUSt's " OURSK." 
Iionlon : July 3, 1S82. 

In Mr. Biohard Heme Shepherd's valuable 
Bibliography of Carlyle (Elliot Stock, 1881)— 
the Ana of which want completing as to 
works or essays published abroad — ^there occius, 
pp. 8-9, paragraph 12, this statement : — 

"Squat's Cone. From Goethe. By Thomas Car. 
lyle. Printed in the Athenaeam, January 7, 1832. 

"There is an earlier attempt at the truulation 
of these lines Into blank verse in Carlyle's javenile 
paper on Goetiie's 'Fanst,' oontribated to the 
Jfew JEdmbitrgh Stmea, 1822 {vide supra, i 3)." 

"Early" would seem to have been a more 
appropriate term than "juvenile" in referring 
to Cariyle's essay of 1822. The author was in 
his twenty-seventh year. This en paisant. 

On turning to the place referred to in Mr. 
Shepherd's book we find : 
" Contribatiotts to the New JSdtnburgh Seview, 

' '"'ooetiie's 'Fanst,' lb., April 1822, vd. iL, 
pp. 316-334." 

Most readers, by combining the two stetements 
— as they are meant by Mr. Shepherd to be 
combined— will be led to believe that, as the 
translation of the Curse in the Athenaeum of 
1832 is undoubtedly by Carlyle, so the " earlier 
attempt at tiie translation of these lines " is by 
Carlyle likewise. This assumption, however, 
on being more closely looked into, proves to be 
an error. The older translation occurs in a 
foot-note of Carlyle's essay — New Edinburgh 
Review, vol. ii., p. 325— and the introductory 
words may indeed, at first sight, be held to 
indicate, by their very tone (which is more de- 
precatory than the translation seems to deserve), 
a certain modesty natural in a young writer 
dealing with a passagefrom one he recognises 
as a master-mind : "We are sorry " — says Car- 
lyle, the reviewer, after introducing into his 
text the original GhBrman of these verses — " we 
are sorry that to most of our readers, instead 
of these beautiful verses, we have nothing to 
show but the following very dim and distorted 
image of them." 

The few other passages quoted by Carlyle 
from the work under review — " a solid, inofien- 
sive undertaking, founded on the immutable 
principles of profit and loss, and aooom- 
plished quite as well as could be expected " 

ip. 316) — are given in the text, and with detailed 
)lame of inaccuracy or inefficiency. This alone 
is found in. a foot-note, a circumstance which 
might contribute to the impression that we had, 
in this instance, to do not with a translation 
quoted, but with a translation attempted by 
tne reviewer Carlyle. But on turning to the 
work iteelf— to mention which fell outside of 
Mr. Shepherd's plan— the matter is found to 
be otherwise, 



Here is the title of that publication, which 
will be found in the British Museum:— 
" F\xuBtui : from the Gemian of Goefhe. Lon- 
don : Boosey & Sons, and Bodwell & Martin, 
1821. 4°. viii and 86 pp. With 26 plateg, 
engraved by Moses, from Betech." Besides 
being a summary of Gtoethe's poem, the author 
says, " this little publication is designed to serve 
also," or rather chiefly, as an accompaniment 
to the series of outlines, illustrative of " Fauat." 
The text follows, in a sketohy manner, <he 
poem, and here and there breAks into vena 
which, towards the end, prevails. In Cailyle't 
own words, we may say of it that it is " a solid, 
inoffensive undertt^ing." 

The translation of the Curse, as given by 
Carlyle on p. 325 of the New Edinburgh Review, 
occurs on p. 25 of this comment to Betsch'g 
well-known plates. In one place Carlyle has 
introduced the correction of a word—" thi» den 
of grief," instead of the analyst's "a den of 
grief." And that this was not, on his side, an 
error of transcribing, is shown by the way in 
which it is printed. Thus : 

" .... all that oiptivates 

The soul with jngallag witohery, and with fiUn 

And flattering speUs into a [thiB] den of grief 

Lnrea it " 

Mr. Froude, who mentions the translation in 
the Atheiuieum, does not seem to have had hii 
attention drawn to the statement in Mi. Shep- 
herd's Bibliography. Nor does it appear that 
other writers on Carlyle have observed the fuU 
I have attempted here to set forth. 

Eua. OswAiO). 



OOUITTY BEGOBD OFFI0B8. 

nUl,LMdi: Jal74,lWi. 

Will you allow me to suggest, tiuvogh 
your columns, the desirability of estabUshing 
County Becord Offices P I may mention the 
materials we have in Yorkshire as Ulustrative 
of the utility of such offices :— (1) Willi, ante 
1800; (2) Pariah Bw^sters, from 1538; (S) 
Bishops' Transcripts, from 1638; (4) Sessions 
BoUs, from 1640 ; (5) Nonconformist Begisteis, 
to be recalled from Somerset House, where they 
have been buried for nearly two generationa ; 
(6) Institutions, Presentation and Act Books, 
now carefully preserved at York, along with 
other valuable ecclesiastical documents, dating 
from 1200 ; (7) Churchwardens' and Constables' 
Books, dating often from 1600 ; (8) Manor Bolls, 
as such may be deposited by favour ; (9) 
purely Yorkshire Muniments at the Beoord 
Office and British Museum — e.g., the Oalveiley 
Evidences; (10) Bequeate of Deeds, &o. A 
custodian (who could employ his spare hours in 
transcribing and indexing) and sufficient ao- 
commodation would not require more than 
£300 per annum, exclurive of desks and 
book-cases. Those who sought information for 
general historical purposes should be able to 
obtain access free ; others might be charged ten 
shillings per day ; official certificates to be paid 
for as usual. The income would probably 
average £200. 

As convener of the meetings in Yorkshire at 
which resolutions were passed (1) disapproving 
of Mr. Borlase's Bill unless due provision was 
made for local requiremento, and (2) forming a 
Yorkshire society for l^e publication of parish 
re^sters, I should like to suggest that similar 
action should be taken in other counties. 

J. Hobsfaij:. Tubner. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Tu»DAT, Jaly II, g.SO p.m. AnthnpolofiMl lostttate: 
BpmU Meatiiiiri "Th* BnvtUa Boomamic," ky Om. 
ntt-BiTWi: "Tha IiancsTltv at tha Boouai in North 
AMot," br iMdTidbot da Kalahide; •• BeaUtbia Swiia 
Tmplaraanta, tea. , from Wtti, oa tha OM Coaat," by Oapt ■ 
B. F. Barton and Comnuuidar V. L, O«mar0B ; EihiUtlon 
of Bonlunan Diavtngi, br Mr. M. Hu.ii^uoigo, vitbnNoM 
t7 Xi. W. Ik DUtut. 
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SCIENCE. 

" THX BAOBXD BOOKS OP THE EAST." 

Fiwayo Hxtt. Part I.— "The Patimokkha 
and The Mahftvagga I.— IV.» Translated 
from the Pslli by T. W. Rhys Davids and 
Herman Oldenberg. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Freaa.) 
Iir his Seven Buddhist Suitas Dr. Rhys 
Davids presented us with Bome excellent 
typical selections from the " Sntta-pi^aka," 
the doctrinal part of the Buddhist sacred 
hooka ; in the work now before us he has, 
conjointly with Dr. Oldenberg, the learned 
and indefatigable editor of the "Vinaya- 
pi^aka," '* Dipa-vamsa," Ac., furnished ns 
with a complete translation of the Pdtimokkha 
and of the first four books of the Mahdeagga, 
the third part of the " Vinaya-pi^aka " — that 
portion of the Baddhist literature which deals 
with the discipline and oatward life of the 
Order {tangha) foanded by the great Hindu 
reformer. 

The roles and ceremonies contained in the 
"yinaya"are ascribed to Boddhahimself; bat 
they could not have all come into existence at 
once, but must have arisen from time to time 
as occasion rendered them necessary. They 
are very nnmerous, and cover almost every 
case, real or imaginary, that called for judicial 
dedsion with regard to the conduct and every- 
day life of the Buddhist mendicants. The 
literature of this code of laws followed more or 
lets the growth of the Order, and was now and 
again augmented and revised to keep pace 
with the changing circumstances of the 
tanffha at various periods in its development. 
"Die translators have done well to include the 
PSiimokJiAa in their version of the "Yinaya," 
(Ithongh it is not any recognised part of that 
ancient code of ecclesiastical laws. It is, in 
&ct, much older than any portion of the 
"Yinaya-piteka," for we find it mentioned in 
the MaMoagga (book ii.), where rules are laid 
down for its special use ; and it occurs in its 
entirety, along with a very ancient com- 
mentary, in the SiMO'Vibhahga, the first of 
the " Vinaya-pifeka." 

The word " P&timokkha," according to the 
tranatators, means "disburdening," but the 
old commentator gives a different origin and 
explanation of the term (^Mahdvagga, p. 243). 
The work known by this title is a kind of 
litni^cal formulary containing confessions to 
he made by the Buddhist " brethren " at the 
half-monthly meetings of the sangha at the 
new and full moon — that is to say, on the day 
called Uposatha, the ceremonies of which are 
referred to in the second Khanda of the 
Jlah&eagga and in other parts of the Yinaya 
literature. 

It is well known that Buddha cast aside 
almost every article of the Brahminioal creed. 
He had been brought up under its influence, 
and he had discovered its emptiness and use- 
lessneia as a satisfying or a saving faith. He 
did not, therefore, seek to load bis followers 
with a burden that he himself was unable to 
bear. From his disciples he demanded no 
eUborate confession of faith. In his creed there 
was no place found even for a personal God. 
He acknowledged no soul and no immortality. 
Buddha enjoined no sacrifices for siu, he com- 
posed no pis^en, and he made no proyisions 



for religious services. The early Buddhists 
were kept together by the personal influence 
of their master, by the love and respect they 
bore him; and the lives they led were in 
accord with the simple moral teaching of 
Buddha, whose precepts appealed to the hearts 
and consciences, not only of hb immediate 
followers, who had assumed the garb of 
mendicants, but of those who preferred to 
lead the quiet and uneventful life of house- 
holders. 

Looking then to the attitude of Buddha 
with regard to the ceremonies of the older 
faith, we are not at all surprised to find that 
at first he did not follow the practice of the 
parihhdjakas of the Titthiya schools in 
regard to their bi-monthly meetings. We 
learn from the Makdoagga (ii. 1-3) that 
the M^gadha King Seniya Bimbis&ra first 
suggested to Buddha the keeping up of 
Uposatha in order to counteract the influence 
of other non-Buddhistic mendicants who met 
together, not to perform the complex rites of 
the older upavatatha, but to recite their rules, 
or dhatnmag. The tolerant Buddha, who was 
ever willing to make allowance for popular 
prejudice, consented to this arrangement, and 
his followers assembled half-monthly in solemn 
silence ; but there was no recitation of the 
dhamma, no confession either of faith or of 
sins. This silence was meant to be, perhaps, 
a quiet protest against the Brahminioal upa- 
vasatha rites on the one hand, and against 
the metaphysical discussions of the paribhd- 
jakas on the other. Be this as it may, 
however, the people who came to hear some 
new doctrine were disappointed, and com- 
plained bitterly of the "sramanas" sitting 
silent " like the dumb or like hogs." To 
remedy this, Buddha (^Mahdv. ii. 3) pre- 
scribed the recitation of the Pdtimokkha as 
an uposatha service, and the day was ob- 
served ever afterwards by pious Buddhists as 
a solemn fast. 

The Pdtimokkha is hardly a devotional 
service, but merely a confession of faults. It 
was to be recited in a chapter of not fewer 
than four " brethren," and was made by all 
the members of the chapter to the senior 
" brother " present. It included, in the first 
place, confession of the four deadly sins 
(unohastity, theft, murder, and false claims to 
sublime or supernatural wisdom) ; then came 
numerous other offences, including those 
against the Order, ill-will to a fellow-mendicant, 
abusive language, slander, sowing dissension, 
covetousness, impurity of thought, breaches of 
discipline, tbc. The punishment for offences 
included reprimand, forfeiture, suspension, and 
exclusion. Among the Pdcittiya offences — 
that is to say, those requiring repentance — we 
findmention made of eavesdropping, the posses- 
sion of a bone or ivory needle case, high beds, 
and stuffed chairs. With regard to matters of 
discipline, we find in the Pdtimokkha several 
curious rales relating to the deportment of 
the "brethren." In walking there was to be 
no swaying of the head or arms ; the arms 
were not to be akimbo ; food was not to be 
taken in large balls; in eating, the whole 
hand was not to go into the mouth ; the 
tongue was not to be put out or the lips to be 
smacked ; the food was not to be tossed 
into the mouth nor to be daintily nibbled ; 
the cheeks were not to be stuffed out ; and 



there was to be no lioking of the fingers or 
lips. 

Enough has been said of the Pdtimokkha 
and its relation to the seoond book of the 
Mahdvagga ; and we will merely mention in 
regard to the rest of the volume before u< 
that the first book describes the rise of the 
Order, tells us something of the first Buddhist 
mendicants, and supplies us with some few 
interesting incidents in the life of Grotama 
mixed up with much that is legendary. The 
other books deal with the residence of the 
" brethren " in their vih^ras during the rainy 
season (the period of Yas). 

For other interesting particulars we must 
refer the reader to this volume of the sacred 
books. In conclusion, we may be allowed to 
say that the translation is, as was to be ex- 
pected from the high position of the names on 
the title-page, most scholarly and trust- 
worthy. Much of the matter in the Yinaya 
books is of a technical character, very briefly 
and tersely expressed, which renders the 
work of translation, even with the help of 
Buddhaghosha's commentary, no easy task. 
The translators have boldly faced the diffi- 
culties of their text, and only here and there 
have they been unable to give a rendering of 
the original before them. Where they have 
failed, it would, perhaps, be presumptuous for 
anyone else to make the attempt. For the 
consideration, however, of the translators, we 
attempt an explanation of one or two diffi- 
culties. 

Atuteehariya (p. 85) is explained by Bud- 
dhaghosha as eqiuvalent to anu-aechariya ; 
and, if the commentator be right, there might 
be the same relation between acehariya and 
anttaechariga as there is between aati and 
anussati. We think, however, that anae* 
ohariya is connected with aoohard, and not 
with acehariya, and should be rendered " ex- 
temporaneous." 

The P&li "olhoge kdyabandhanam kdtab- 
ham " (p. 156) is thus rendered : " let him . . . 
the ghrdle." The translators, in a foot-note, 
give the words of the commentary on the 
passage, which, to our mind, solves the diffi- 
culty if we carefully attend to the words 
immediately preceding the passage we have 
quoted. The foregoing injunction is " let him 
fold up the robe." When this is done, the 
next step is plainly to roll up the girdle, then 
to take and place it leithin the folds of the 
role. This, too, is just what Buddhaghosha 
really says, "Kdyabandhanam samharitvd 
Civarahhoge pakkhitvd ihapetabham. 

The word hhiiaga (p. 156, 1. 17) should be 
rendered " crease," and not " fold." 

We trust that the translators will go on 
with the work they have so well begun, and 
that they will give us before long an English 
version of the whole of the " Yinaya-piiaka." 

B. MoBsis. 



RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO 
CATULLIAN CRITIOISM. 
M. AuisSAiTDBO Tabtaba, in his Animaduer- 
8ume» in locos nonnuZ2os VaUri QaiuUi d Titi Liui 
— a work printed in Rome, which has reached 
a second edition — discusses several passages of 
OatuUus in a 'dear style and with an intrepid 
oritioism that is not afraid of oontradictme 
opinions generally, or at least widely, received. 
His first Ktiole is on the much diseased 0. ii. 
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He holds the line Ortde vt own grauii aeguieieet 
ardor to be an interpolation, argning that 
ardor in the sense of amor is not found till 
the A.ugnstan age— c.^r., Tibollas. The last 
three verses, Tam gratim ut mihi, &a., are, 
he thinks, separated firom those immediately 
preceding them by a lacuna the extent of 
which we cannot guess; and he rejects all 
attempts to force them into cohesion. In 0. vi. 
12 he would write Nam nil iita ualent nihil 
tacare, making itta a nominative referring to the 
eub&e ptduinu* Uctnt of the lines imm^iately 
preceding. He acutely dwells on Oatullus's 
fondness for iterating an idea again and again 
in the compass of a few verses, a point which 
seems to give some confirmation to his conjeo- 
tore : v. 3, nee taeere jxmet ; t. 7, Nequiquam 
foettum euhih ; v. 12, nihilUiear«, " You may be 
silent, but ih^ cannot, however much they may 
Wish." ' 

M. Tartara is less happy in his artide on 
C. zxix. In attempting to emend v. 20, wldoh is, 
perhaps, hopeless, he introduces a spondee in the 
nrst foot of a pure iambic poem, Fiuntque guarta 
Oalliae et Britannia*, to say nothing of the 
remoteness of this alteration from the MS. read- 
ing, Rune Oalliae timet et Britanniae, In C. Izvi. 
09 he can hardly be said to be more convincing 
in his proposal 8idtu ibi uario ; but in 0. Ixviii. 
his criticism of Haupt, who altered denti populi 
in V. 60 into aenaim p., seems just ; and his cita- 
tion of Horn. 72. n 2- 4, 



read Dum, and explain of Jupiter : c/. Horace, 
Ep. L 16, 33, Qui dedit hM hodie, ercu avfertit ; 
i. 18, 111, Saiit est orqre louem quae donat el au- 
ferf. Bet uUam, det opea. He paraphrases the 
passage thus : " Sitis felicea tu et tua uita et 
domus et domina usque dum uita finitur, hoc est 
dum qui prinoipio nobis hominibus terram ad 
uiuendum uitaeque duloedine fruondum dedit, 
earn quam dedit, aufert, is ex cuius benignitate 
nata sunt omnia." But is not this more of a 
Christian than a Pagan sentiment ? And yet, 
inoongruons as it seems, Catullus does introduce 
a religious tone into this very passage, wishing 
to his friend all the blessings whieh Themit gave 
the pious of yore. StiU, to us, the rhythm of 
terram dedit aufert is very repellent ; nor is the 
change of Et to Bum in itself a plausible one. 

B. Ellis. 



ANB 



nirpoiAtt 8' 'AxiXqi rapfoTaro, roi^ft \amy, 
Aitcpva ttf/iii X^'"'s (Sirrc Kp^yti luXivuSpos, 
*Htc kcct' alylXiwos Tirpus tvo^tphy x^^t v8»p, 

and the inferenoe he thence draws as to the 
simile in 0. Ixviii. 97 referring, not to the relief 
given bv Allius, but to the tears of the poet, 
will probably strike most readers as the best 
argument that has yet been addaoed on that 
side. 

M. Tartara, accepting the ingenions view of 
lipeins that the words of Seneca, JEp. 93, 9, 
AnnaleB Tanuaii tci* quam ponderosi tint el guid 
voomtur, are an allusion to Cat. xxxvi. 1, 
Annalea Voliui, cacata casta, repudiates the sub- 
sequent superstructure reared oy Haupt, which 
identifies the Tanusius of Seneca with Tannsius 
'Qeminus, whom Suetonius (Jul. 9) mentions as 
the author of a Hiitoria, He remarks, with 
justice, that it is a long step from a prose j^istory, 
such as we should suppose this to have been, to 
the verse Annals of Volusins, and that the mere 
&ot of the other writers quoted by Suetonius 
in the same passage being contemporaries of 
Catullus does not prove that Tanusius was also. 
He inclines to believe that the real name of tiie 
poetaster so derided by Catullus was Yolusius 
Tanusius or Tanusius Yolusius, but brings 
nothing 'to support his view. The only other 
new point in M. Tartaia's pamphlet (for he has 
been long ago anticipated in 116, 4) is his con- 
jectiire on 114, 6, where he ingeniously alters 
modo to domus, "let us praise the park pro- 
vided only the house is in want." 

Prof, vahlen {Ind. Led. of Berlin TTniversity 
for December 1881) discusses Cat. iv. 20 and 
Ixviii. 157. He finds a dif9culty, as Munro 
also does, in explaining uocaret aura of a breeze 
which rises suddenly and thus tnvi<e« the 
mariner to begin his voyage ; yet he would not 
follow Lachmann in reading Vagaret, but prefers 
to explain Vocaret of the direction given oy the 
wind according as it rose on the right or left, 
comparing Yerg. Aen. iii. 2C9, Quo eursum 
tientusque guhematorque uoealat ; Hor. Epod. 16, 
SI, quocungue per undas Notus uocabit avtpro- 
teruus Africus ; Ovid Rem. 532. This seems very 
likely. 

Yahlen thinks that the reading of the MSS. 
C. Ixviii. 149, Et quiprincipio nobis terram dedit 
aufert, in which most recent editors have sup- 
posed a proper name, perhaps Anser, to be 



JOSEPH, KHU-EN.ATEN, 
AMENHOTEP IV. 

Qiyiiro received from Herr L. Lund a letter 
too long for publication as it stands, we give 
the following summary of its contents : — 

Herr Lund objects that in the AoAOElfT of 
June 17 we noticed Mr. Yilliers Stuart's argu- 
ment against his (Herr Lund's) theory respect- 
ing tiie era of Joseph, but omitted to give Herr 
Lund's reply to that argument The discussion 
appears to have arisen thus : — Herr Lund read 
a paper to show that Ehu-en-Aten, the penul- 
timate Pharaoh of the XYIIIth Dynasty, was 
not only identical with Amenhotep lY., but 
was also the Pharaoh of the great seven years' 
famine and the patron of Joseph. To this Mr. 
Y. Stuart objected that, from the time of 
Joseph's death to the Exodus of the Hebrews, 
the children of Israel are stated to have increased 
from seventy souls to 1,000,000 ; and that, by 
curtailing {he intervening period, such an 
increase (for which 430 years were none too 
much) was rendered impossible. Hereupon, 
Herr Lund replied that, although Jacob's own 
family numbered but seventy persons, the Bible 
expressly states that Abraham commanded an 
army large enough to vanquish the united 
forces of four king?, and that Jacob was lord of 
a " territory " in Syria which he bequeathed to 
Joseph as the conquest of his sword and his 
bow. Babbinical writings, says Herr Lund, alao 
record that Abraham, at the very time when he 
was fighting the four kings, hail another force 
operating against the Egyptians, who accord- 
ingly undertook one of their numerous military 
expeditions to Syria— with what result Herr 
Lund does not say. Long accounts of these 
wars are found in the Babbinical authors ; and 
such wars could not have been carried on by 
the sons of Abraham alone. ' ' Moreover, seventy 
souls would have been a pretty thin population 
for the whole province of Goshen, the most 
fertile of Egypt." Jacob, therefore, was chieftain 
of a numerous tribe, and the seventy souls were 
simply his own family. As to the 430 years 
mentioned in the Bible, the learned writers of 
2,000 years ago were aware of the impossibility 
of so long a time having elapsed between the 
arrival of Jacob in Egypt and the Exodus 
under Moses. The translation of the Septua- 
gint " executed in Egypt " has 215 years 
instead of 430, and many Hebrew and early 
Christian authors adopt that view. An old 
Babbinical chronicle of the life of Moses puts 
the birth of the law^giver sixty years after the 
death of Joseph, Herr Lund computes the 
period of the sojourn in Egypt at 136 years — 
a result at which he has arrived in the course 
of other researches, hereafter to be made public. 
With regard to the bas-relief discovered by 
Mr. Yilliers Stuart at Thebes, Herr Lund does 
not admit that the portraits of two entirely 
dissimilar Pharaohs as there represented are in 



identity of Ehu-en-Aten and Amenhotep lY. 
He maintains that, unlike as they are, they 
stand for one and the same person, the name- 
cartouche of both being the same. For the 
extraordinary difference in their features he 
accounts by assuming that the art of portraiture 
did not in fact exist till this reign; that all 
heads and figures had hitherto been executed 
according to a fixed pattern, subject to verjr 
slight variations; and that the sO'Oalled 
" caricature " portrait of Ehu-en-Aten registers 
the first honest attempt at an actual like- 
ness. It is not very difficult, says Herr 
Lund, to account for this sudden change of 
procedure. It dates from the moment when 
Amenhotep lY. (broke with the civil and 
religious traditions of his fore&thers. He, in 
&ct, abolished the idetd canon in art, and 
established the law of realistic portraiture. 
Herr Lund believes that he has alao^identified 
the portrait of Joseph. 



Note. — May)I be permitted to point out that 
there is no Bible evidence to show that the 
native population of the land of Ghoshen was 
evicted in favour of Jacob and his followers P 
Neither do we read that the Hebrews at any 
time enjoyed nxolnsive possession of that pro- 
vince. I would venture also to call Herr 
Lund's attention to the statues of Prince Ba- 
hotepand Princess Nefer-t, the bas-relief heads 
of Huni, the famous diorite statue of Elhafra, 
the heads of the Syrian immigrants in the 
equally famous wall-painting at Beni-Hassan, 
the bas-relief profile of Queen Taii engraved 
in Ebers' Egypt, and other works of portrait- 
art, all anterior to the reign of Ehu-en-Aten, 
aU. executed in the true spirit of the realistic 
school, and all evidently representing flesh-and. 
blood originals. K-um.tk jb. £owabds. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Council of the Boyal Gfeographical 



concealed, may aft«r aU b^ nght, if for Et we any way destraotive of his own theory as to the 



Society have decided on equipping an expedition 
to Eastern Africa for the exploration of the 
snow-capped mountains, Eenia and Eilima- 
njaro, and the country between them and the 
eastern shores of Yictoria Nyaaza. Mr. Joseph 
Thomson is to be the commander; and, 
according to present arrangements, he will 
leave England for Zanzibar to organise his 
party early next year. 

We take the following from the Times : — 
" Between Akabah, the ancient Elath, the port 
from which Solomon's fleets sailed for Ophir, 
and the Sinaitio peninsula, there is a small 
region of country which is at present un- 
explored. Prof. E. H. Palmer, author of The 
Besert of the Exodus, has undertaken, for the 
Committee of the Palestine Exploration Fund, 
to pay a visit to this district with the endeavour 
to complete the map of the scene of the 
' Wanderings of Israel.' Among the places 
which he proposes to examine may be mentioned 
the site of Eadesh Bamea, originally discovered 
by the Bev. J. Bowlands, and more recently 
visited b^^ Mr. Clay Trumbull, |of Philadelphia. 
Should time allow, Prof. Palmer proposes also 
to revisit the very interesting city of £1 Barid, 
north of Petra, which he discovered in 1870, 
during his journey with Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt 
Drake." 



80IEN0E NOTES. 
Jurassic Paiaeontology. — The current number 
of the Journal of tiie Geological Society con- 
tains the elaborate address delivered by Mr. 
B. Etheridge on the occasion of his retirement 
from the presidential chair at the last anniver- 
sary meeung. In this disooursu he traces the 
development of our knowledg« of Junano 
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fboBilB doriag the last twenty yean, and deals 
in a masterly manner with a great mass of 
■tatistios relating to the distribution of these 
fossils. Ihe attwtion which has been bestowed 
of late years upon the Secondary rooks of Great 
Britain is strikingly ebown by the fact that 
nnoe 1860 no fewer than 113 papers on these 
strata have appeared in the society's Journal, 
while six complete monogpraphs of Jurassic 
groups hare been issaed by the Falaeonto- 
graphioal Society. All this mass of matter has 
been carefolly digested by Mr. Etheridge. His 
address, apart from the accompanying obituary 
notioea, oooupies nearly 180 pages, and forms, 
in_ fact, a valuable work of reference which 
will be an inestimable boon to the student of 
the Secondary rocks of this country. 

At a meeting of the executive committee of 
the Darwin Memorial Fund, held on June 30 at 
the Boyal Society's Booms, Burlington House, it 
was announced that the total subscriptions 
already promised or received amounted to 
£2,487 13s. It was decided that the memorial 
should take the form of a marble statue, and a 
snb-conunittee was appointed to make the neoea- 
sary arrangements. It was agreed to ask the 
Trostees of the British Museum for permission 
to j>laoe the statue in the large hall of the 
British Museum (Natural History), South Ken- 
sington. 

A SFBOiAL meeting of the Anthropolo^cal 
Institute, to be devoted entirely to Afnoan 
matters, will be held on Tuesday next at the 
house of the prendent of the Institute, G^n. 
Pitt-Bivers. The president will himself read 
a note on the Egyptian boomerang; Capt. 
Burton and Ctommander Cameron will describe 
the neolithic implements they have recently 
bronght back with them from the Gold Coast; 
and Mr. M. Hutchinson will exhibit a collection 
of Bnshman drawings. 

The last part (No. 13) of the Bibliographical 
OoniributioM of Harvara University contains 
Mr. Samuel H. Soudder's Bibliography of Fossil 
Insects. It consists of forty- six pages, and 
gives references to more than 400 authors. All 
papers, &c., quoted have been personally 
examined, nnless the contrary is expressed ; 
and, in most oases, brief descriptive notes have 
been added. The value of such a work as this 
it is impossible to over-estimate ; some part of 
the labour involved in its preparation may be 
inferred from the following statement :— 

"The mnltlpUoation of periodiosi literature of 
late years has brought in Its train a hoit of minor 
papen, many of them wholly popular in character, 
whioh, while they moltiply titles, do not materi. 
ally add to «Dr actual knowledge." 

Thx ^nnuoi Report of the Board of MegetUa 
o/ the Smithtonian InttUutioa for t/ie Year 1880 
(Washington : Government Fnnting Office) has 
only just reached up, though it bears date 1881, 
and was ordered to be printed in January of 
that year. It contains a valuable bibliography 
of Sir William Herschel. compiled by Prof. B. 
S. Holden and Dr. 0. S. Hastings. This con- 
sists of (1) a list of his published writings on 
astronomical subjects ; (2) a list of works re- 
lating to his life and writings ; (3) a list of the 
published portraits of him; (4) a detailed synop- 
sis of the sixfy-nine diflerent memoirs whioh he 
eontribnted to the Philosophical Traniactiona of 
the Boyid Society between 1780 and 1818 ; (d) a 
subject index to his scientific writings. The 
synopsis alone covers nearly 100 pages. It is 
modelled npon the synopsis which Sir W. Her- 
schel himself gave of one of his own memoirs. 
As no edition of his collected works has yet 
been published, and as the most important of 
them are only to be found in the original 
volumes of the Trantactions, now become rare 
and costly, the great value of this bibliography 
will be endent. Ihe Tolome also oontams the 



usual "record of recent scientific progress," 
compiled by specialiste in the several depart- 
ments. 



PHILOLOaY NOTES. 
At the recent meeting of the American 
Oriental Society Prof. W. D. Whitney presented 
and explained a specimen of a list of Sanskrit 
verbs which he intends to put forth as a supple- 
ment to his Sanskrit Grammar, giving all the 
verbal forms and primary derivatives found in 
use from each root, with the period of their 
appearance. 

The Seventh Year-Book of the Society for 
Low German Philology has appeared. Among 
others, it contains an article (with map) on the 
district in the area of Low German dialects in 
whioh the pronominal forma mek {mik) and dtik 
{dik) occur as against mi and di. Another 
article is devotM to Johann Bist, whose 
dramatic works are now scarcely remembered, 
though his " interacenia " in Low German g^ve 
most lively pictures of the relations between 
peasants and soldiers during the time of the 
Thirty Years' War. The same society has pub- 
lished the first of a series of Low German 
dictionaries — viz., that of the Westphalian 
dialect by Fr, Woeste. 

The two candidates for the Aoaddmie des 
Inscriptions, to fill the place of the late M. 
Guessard, are the Egyptologist M. Eugene 
Bevillout and the Sanskritist M. S^nart. It is 
interesting to observe how large a place Oriental 
learning oooupies in France. 

Wb take the following Greek notes from the 
jtevue eriti^pte : — ^Andrew Hidromenos has issued 
the second part of his translation of Mr. Glad- 
stone's Juventus Mundi—K6<r/iov y»6'n)t — of which 
the first part appeared in 1879 ; Agathonikos, 
advocate before the court of appeal, a transla- 
tion of M. Taine's Philosophic de I' Art en Italic, 
as a companion volume to his translation of the 
same author's Philosophie de I'Art en Grice, 
which appeared some time ago ; Prof. Th. 
Aphentoulis a translation of Lessing's Nathan 
and of Schiller's Mary Stuart, George Pagidas 
has written a work upon the topography of the 
ancient city of Thebes, with special reference to 
ite walls and the position of ite famous seven 
gates. 



MEETINQS OF S0GIETIE8. 
Anthaopological 1sstn\STK.—(Tue»day, June 37.) 
Okn. Pitt-Bivers, President, in the Chair.— 
Mr. Villjen ytaart, M.P., ezbibited and deaarlbed 
a drawing of the funeral canopy or tent of an 
Egyptian queen, and some caits of bai-reliefi 
diacovered by him within a short distance of the 
tent. — Mr. K H. Man read a farther account of 
the natives of the Andaman lalands, in which he 
treated more partioalarly of their home life ; the 
food and methods of cooking were fully described, 
also the games, amusements, and danoee. — A. oom- 
munication was received from Mr. H. C. B. Beober 
on lome Mexican terra-oott* figures found near the 
ancient pyramids of San Juan Teotihuacao ; from a 
comparison of these iigares with those in the 
mnaeum at Palermo, the author argued that they 
were produced by people of the same race, and 
that the builders of the ancient monuments were 
Phoe n ic i a n s. 

BoTAi. SociETV OP "LnxRATURH.— {Wednesday/, 
June 28.) 
Joseph Hatnes, Rsq.,in the Chair.— Mr. Alfred 
Marks read a paper on "The 'St. Anne' of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci." Taking as bii text the well- 
known account given by Vasari of the cartoon of 
" St, Anne " executed by Leonardo for the Servites 
of Florence, Mr. Marks showed that the deiorip- 
tion confused two designs— that of the cartoon 
now in the possession of the Royal Aoademy, and 
another composition represented by the picture 
h> the Lonvze, The differences between the two 



designs were pomted out, and Mr. Marks then 
endeavooied to answer the qneatiaos : Was the 
Boyal Academy's oartoon the great work so cele- 
brated by early writers? What was the relation- 
ship between the two designs T The oonolndom 
arrived at was tliat the Boyal Academy's cartoon 
represented an early stage in the development of 
an idea finally oarrled out in a work resembling 
the Louvre picture. That this cartoon was a 
similar oompoaition to the Lonvie picture seems to 
be proved by the fact that, whereas one oopy only 
was known of the Boyal Academy's cartoon, Mr. 
Marks was able to enumerate nineteen copies 
or adaptations of the whole or of a part of tiie 
Louvre design. Photographs of some of these 
works were exhibited. Mr. Marks contended that 
Leonardo's oartoon oonld not possibly hare been 
executed under the oironmattnoes mentioned by 
Vasari, and showed grounds for believing that the 
work was prodnoed at Milan before the fall of 
Lodovioo Sforza. Proof was given of the existence 
at Milan in 1618 of a oartoon of the Louvre design, 
probably a genuine work of Leonardo, In 1631, a 
oartoon aaorlbed to Leonardo was in the ooUeotion 
at Turin of Charles Emanuel I. Another cartoon, 
probably a copy by Maroo da Og^ono of Leonardo's 
original, was, abont 1696, In the possession of 
Padre Reata. Mr. Marks then traced the histoi^ 
of the Boyal Academy's cartoon, showing that it 
was probably that mentioned by Lomazzo as being 
in the possession of Anrello Lnini, It afterwards 
passed into the hands of the families of ArconatI 
and Casnedi, both of Milan (remaining with the 
former for about a century), and Sagrado, of Venice. 
It left Italy abont 1760. and li fint noticed at the 
Boyal Aoademy in 1791, How It got there ia not 
known. Mr. Macka, in conolnsion, urged that 
enquiry should be made abont a oartoon mentioned 
by Or, Waagen as being in 1839 in the posseision 
of the Plattomberg family of Westphalia, but a 
few years ago in Count N. £aterhaz;'s collection at 
Vienna, This oartoon is steted to be Leonardo's 
work. 

ABisTomjAir SociKTT.— (Ifendoy, July 3.) 
8. H. HoDOBOK, Esq., President, in theChidr, — The 
following gentlemen were re-elected officers of the 
society : — d. H, Hodgson, president ; W, B. Dun- 
Stan, J. Bnma-Oibaon, and W, C. Barlow, vioe< 
presidents ; and Dr. A. Senior, hon. secretary. — A 
diaonaiion then took place on " Subject and Ubjeot 
and their Dependent Ideas— ^bo, ML Soul, and 
lUnd." » —. I 

Boyal Asiatic Socibtt.— (jfonday, July 3.) 
SirBabtle Fsere, Babt., President, in the Chair. 
— ^Papers were read by Mr. W. Simpson on 
"Baddhist Caves in Afghanistan" and on "The 
Identification of a Sculptured Tope with Sanohi ;" 
alio, by Mr, C. Gardner, on " Written and Un- 
written Chinese Laws," — At the dose of this paper 
Sir R. Aloock remarked on ite importance, and 
expreased the hope that it would be speedily 
printed ; and M. O. Bertin, refening to some m 
the views advooated by the writer, pointed out 
how remarkable are the affinities between the 
Chinese laws and those of the Aooadiana, whioh he 
has bean recently atndylog on the day tableta of 
Babylon. This view, he added, is not really sur- 
prising, when we remember that M. de La Couperie 
has been able to trace to Western Asia (as ite 
origin) the first idea of much of Chinese culture. 



FINE ART. 

QUEAT SAUi or PICnntES, at radnxd prioM (Enfim<lii|;i, Chromol, 
and OlMcnpbi), taandMaMljr ftamwl, Evottods about to pnicbaM pictaros 
should pftf a vlalt. Vorj aultablo for weddliiff and ChxlatlBaa pitooota — 
aw>. BUI, \\i, SInuid, star WaUrloo-biUca. 



ART BOOKS. 
Architecture, Clastic and Early Christian. By 
T. Boger Smith and John Slater. (Sampson 
Low.) This is the companion handbook to that 
on " Gbthio and Benaissanoe Architecture " 
written by Mr. T. Boger Smith and Mr. E. J. 
Poynter. The system of classification adopted is 
this : (1) Architecture of the beam and lintel — 
comprising that of the Egyptians, Persians, 
and Gtreeks ; (2) The arohitectiire of the 
round aroh — beginning witii the Etmsoana 
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and AssyrianB, developed by the Bomans into 
its greatest peifeotioii, and finally adopted by 
most Eniopeau nations, in early Cnristian 
times, in the forms known as Eomanesque and 
Norman ; (3) The pointed arch style, used 
first by ifoslem aromtects, and then employed 
by nearly all Western nations from the twelfth 
to the sixteenth centuries — the latter form being 
the style that we call Qothio ; (4) The period of 
the Benaissanoe. The present volnme of the series 
treats of the first two of these great divisions 
—a very wide subject, extending over a vast 
area of time and place. A. good deal of valu- 
able space is given to the more barbaric forms 
of architecture, such as that of India, Japan, 
Ghina, and Persia, which would, perhaps, have 
better been omitted to allow room for rather 
more complete treatises on the much more 
important subjects of Greek and Boman archi- 
tecture. The accounts of these are, however, 
very concise and well written, and the examples 
are wisely selected and fairly well illustrated 
by wood-cuts. Some corrections are needed — 
the phrase (fig. 78^ " Monument to Lysiorates, 
as in the time of Pericles," contains two errors. 
It was built, not to Lysicrates, but hy him, in 
his own and Dionysos' honour ; and its date is 
33fi B.C., more ttum a century later than the 
time of Pericles. The wood-oat of the Cloaca 
"MaTTitnn. showB it with a brick arch, though 
the text rightly describee it as haviag large 
stone vouMoir*. The view of Sant' Apollinare 
in Classe is insoribed " Sant' Apollinare, 
Bavenna," which is quite a different church. 
There is an exoellent sketch of the construction 
of the Parthenon, with its wonderful optical 
refinements of universally curved lines and 
leaning columns — ^refinements quite unappreci- 
able to the oomparatiTely untrained eye of 
any of us modem folk. It should nut be 
forgotten how much we owe our knowledge of 
this widely applied rnitoHt to the perseverance 
and care expended by Mr. P. 0. Penrose in 
the prodnction of his great work on the Prin- 
eipla of Athtnxan Architecture. It is rather 
strange to find the authors of this handbook 
expressing a belief in Mr. Fergosson's extra- 
ordinary conjecture of a dere^ory being the 
mode by which Qreek temples were lighted. 
Portunately, the wood-cut shows Bottioher's 
much more probable restoration. Some indi- 
cation of what part is known and what 
conjectural in the illustrations would have been 
useful. The figures in relief on the frieze of 
the Ereohtheum (fig. 71) are purely imaginary, 
and only the holes by whidi they were fixed 
to the black marble ground remain. The 
present state of the interesting fifth-century 
church at Tourmania, in Syria, is very unlike 
the view given on p. 220, though, in this case, 
the fault rather rests with Count de Yogii^, the 
whole of whose valuable work on early Syrian 
churches is a little marred by the absence of 
information as to how much of his drawings is 
oonjeotiual. Surely, too, it would have added 
greatly to the value of the various illustrations 
if they had each had a scale attached. In spite of 
these defects, the handbook is a very useful one, 
and contains a great deal of information in a 
clear and compact form. It will supply a vrant 
widelv felt, not only by professional students, 
but also by many others who do not wish to 
remain quite ignorant of so important a 
subject. 

"Illustrated Handbooks of Practical Art." 
By Henry B. Wheatley and Philip H. Delamotte. 
Art Work in Earthenware. Art Work in Oold 
and Silver {Mediaeval). (Sampson Low.] These 
beautifully got-up and profusely illustrated 
handbooks are the commencement of a series, 
cheap and elegant, which has been designed for 
the purpose of calling attention to "numerous 
examples, both ancient and modern, of the 
application of beautiful design to articles^ of 
every-day use, and to the vahoos objecta which 



are frequently employed for purposes of de- 
coration." There can be no doubt that this 
purpose is attained. The summary which each 
of these volumes contains of the history of a 
particular branch of art is too short to be of 
much service, but it seems in both oases to have 
been carefully done. 

The Tear's Art, 1882. Commled by Marcus 
B. Huish. (Sampson Law.) We are glad to be 
able to gather from the Preface that tus useful 
annual is appreciated. In this its third year 
Mr. Huish has endeavoured to make it more 
complete, and it now may be said to contain 
everything that the artist or amateur can wish 
from such a publication. Particularly valuable 
are the lists of important works sold, with the 
prices they fetched. Sir Edwin Landseer out- 
strips everyone, with a total of £21,137 for six 
Eictures, averaging over £3,500 a-piece. The 
ighest sum given for a painting in an auction 
room in England during the year was £6,615. 
This was paid for Landseer's " Man proposes, 
God disposes," at the Coleman sale. Turner is 
the only artist whose water-colours reached over 
£1,000. Three of his drawings at the Bale sale 
fetched more than this, and one, "Ingleborough 
from Hornby Castle," as much as £2,310. The 
highest price paid for an engraving or etching 
was £450 for a first state of Van Dyck's " J. 
van der Wouver ;" but Turner (or Lupton rather) 
follows next, with £210 for a first state of 
"Ben Arthur" in the Liber Stttdiorum, We 
thought that even this price had been exceeded 
by an " Aesacus and Hesperie." Mr. Huish is 
certainly wrong in putting Turner's name as 
the engraver of all the Liber plates. We have, 
however, no further fault to find with this well- 
arranged and laborious work. 

Saaai d'une Bibliographie de I'Sittoire spSciale 
de la Peintitre et de la Oravure en Hollande et 
en Belgique {1500-1873). Par J. P. van 
Someren. (Amsterdam : Fred. Muller.) Many 
thanks are due to the author for the labour he 
has bestowed on this little book, which will be 
invaluable to aU students of Dutch and Plemish 
art. Not only has he made mention of all books 
of any importance published on this wide 
subject, but he has searched the principal art 
journals of the Continent, and given the titles 
of the most valuable articles. In the matter of 
books, he has not neglected English any more 
than Dutch authors, and the names of Weale, 
Eastlake, Heaton, and Gower will be found, as 
well as those of Yosmaer, van der Willigen, 
Harard, and Cavalcaselle. It is an admirable 
book, the deficiencies in which the author will 
be probably the first to discover. The only 
additions wh ich we can suggest are references 
to some journals like the Portfolio and the 
Zeitschrift fiir bildende Kuntt, and an index to 
the names of painters. 

Die bildenden Kiintte in der Schweie im Jahre 
1881. Von Dr. C. von Tschamer. (Bern.) The 
author, who is the president of the cantonal Art 
Union of Bern, here gives an interesting con- 
spectus of the art and art-literature of his 
countrymen during last year, and of the efforts 
made for the preservation of historic monuments 
ia the Confederation. It is to the disadvan- 
tage of the Swiss nationality that Germany and 
Prance get the credit of so much that is wrought 
and written by Switzers. Many foreigners will 
be surprised at the discovery that not a few 
eminent artists and art writers whom they have 
taken to be French or German are really Swiss. 
Dr. von Tscharner gives an account of the Swiss 
exhibitions for the year, the chief works of 
Swiss painters and sculptors in foreign exhi- 
bitions, the progress and struggles of local art 
societies, the eminent Swiss artists who died 
during the year, and the additions to art 
history and literature made by Liibke, Waoker- 
nagel, Bahn, Vogelin, Trachsel, Einkel, and 
Others. The little volume contains a portrait 



THE SAillLTON SALE, 
ra. 
It is probable that the public interest in the 
Hamilton sale culminated last Saturday, when 
the noble and rare instance of the ait of Sig- 
norelli, " The Circumcision," passed into_ the 
possession of the authorities of the National 
Gallery for the quite moderate sum of 3,000 
guineas, and when several other desirable works 
were added to the national collection. The 
representative of the Louvre, M. Ghauchez, com- 
peted with Mr. Barton for the Signorelli, and 
it is recorded that firom about the sum of 2,200 
goineas the bids vere confined to these two> 
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of the late Ed. GKrardet, etched by his son, 
Robert Girardet. > 

Thb Boyal Prussian Art Collections have not 
made any additions of late that claim notice. 
There are, however, several excellent articles 
by distinguished writers in the current 
Jahrbtieh. Diirer's knowledge of aninent tat, 
as seen by some critics in his " Apollo " and his \ 
" Adam and Eve," is insisted upon by W. Thode, 
though his arguments in support of the pro- | 
position cannot be said to be convincing. W. ! 
Bode gives an excellent account of Verrocchio 
and his works in Prussiaa oolleotions ; W. von 
Seidlitz oontributee a careful study of the prints 
of Hans Sebald Beham ; and Herman Grimm a 
scientific note on a work of Baphael's the d&te 
of which seems to be wrong. From these 
articles and others not mentioned it will be seen 
that the Jahrbuch of the Boyal Prussian Art 
Collections is in reality an art Review of a highly 
learned and scientific character. It is well that 
German savants should have sooh an organ for 
publishing their opinions, for more popular i 
journals would scarcely appreciate their long i 
disquisitions. Perhaps some day we may 
obtain an art Review in England where art i 
questions may be discussed wil£ scientific zeal. 

The new number of the MittheUungen of the 
Historical and Antiquarian Society of Basel is ' 
wholly occupied by an account of the Boman 
Theatre at Augusta Banrica (Augst), with fire 
illustrations, from the pen of T. Burokhardt- 
Biedermann. In the sixteenth century, when 
a far larger portion of the ruins was vifdble 
above the sur&ce of the ground, exact measnte- 
ments were undertaken by Basilius Amerbach, 
but these had remained unpublished. ^The 
subject was afterwards studied and described 
by Bruckner and Schopfiin; and the ground- 
plan of the theatre, so far as it was possible, 
was definitely traced out. Since that time, 
however, a new discovery has come to light- 
namely, the existenoe of a double w^ of 
masonry around the orchestra, the lesser wall 
rising four feet above the ground, and the 
greater wall rising to twenty-two feet. The 
author believes that there was a later reoon- 
struction of the theatre, probably about the 
time of Constantino. It is his opinion that it 
was originally built merely for dramafio 
spectacles, but that the later changes weie 
made in order to fit it for gladiatorial Sxowa and 
combats with wild beasts. 

The Soci^t^ bibliographtque has issued 
the first volume (A — BLI) of the Glotiairt 
archSologique du Moj/en-dge et de la Benaittance, 
upon which M. Victor Gay has been engaged 
for many years. It is illustrated with a large 
number of wood-cuts. 

Sio. A. Bebtolotti has published (Mo- 
dena : Vincenzi) a little pamphlet upon Giolio 
Olovio, "the prince of miniature painters," 
containing several new details. He has found 
the will of Clovio, dated December 27, 1577, in 
which he describes himself as " patre Maoe- 
donioo et matre Illyrica," and gives a list of the 
miniatures in his possession. 
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That the Duraotor of our National Gallery 
ahoold l>e the victor was only reasonable ; it 
would have been indeed a mistake had so 
oonaiderable an example of the rare perfection 
of early art been permitted to leave England. 
Ifr. Burton did not buy the Antonello da 
Measina which had been a good deal spoken of, 
and it was carried off by M. Sedelmeyer for 
490 gnineas. But the National GhJlery acquired 
the oeantifally designed and forcibly painted 
" Allegory " of Qjsioomo da Fontormo — an 
allegory which, as far as we are aware, no one 
has oompletely explained ; and it has also 
beoome possessed of El Greco's portrait of a 
senator, a work by a rare master. To Titian it 
had been assigned in the Catalogue until the 
last, but not even at the first in the judgment 
of ttie connoisseur ; and, whatever may be the 
fadlitiee for acquiring such work in Spain, here 
in England the task is at least beset with 
difficulty. The purchase is generally accounted 
a discreet one. The subject of the portrait is 
a more than elderly person, who— like Mx. 
Mortimer OoUins — wrote a treatise on long life, 
and apparently practised so well what he 
preMhed that ne continued to live until he waa 
105. He was painted at ninety-five, but to 
assert that his eye was not then dim nor Ms 
oatoral fire abated would certainly be to ti^e 
too flattning a view of his condition. Existence 
cannot at that time have retained much of its 
charm for him. We have now named the three 
purohaaes of our own National Gallery. The 
National Gallery of Ireland made two purchases, 
thnmg^ ite Diiector, Mr. Doyle. One of these 
was a Boni&zio, " The Beeurreotion," a sober 
and dignified and beautiful work, acquired for 
205 guineas; and the other a picture some- 
what igmnantly catalogued as lionardo's, 
bat luiaonbtedly of the Milanese school in 
its early time. It was the portrait of a man 
in early middle life— still almost a young man 
indeed— very dignified in its quietude and 
retioenoe of gesture, nobly_ coloured, and drawn 
with a firmness and precision which the highest 
masters of draughtsmanship could not nave 
more than equalled. 

Barly in the sale there came a great many 
portraits, some of them very well painted, 
though by artists not easily identified. One of 
the most notable of these portiaits was a group, 
^riiich fell to Mr. Vokins's bid of 350 guineas ; 
it represented Mary Queen of Soots, and her 
son, a young ohildi, at her knee. A picture 
■asignea to Luini, which had attracted general 
attention from the force with which a marked 
character had been realised, became the property 
of Mr. Agnew for 320 guineas. It represented 
a Duohees of Ferrara. Mr. Stephen Winck- 
worth — who had been a purchaser on previous 
days — on Saturday became possessed of what 
was considered by many, as the famous " Lio- 
nardo " of the sale. This cabinet picture — " The 
Laughing Boy" — is certainly able to dte 
certain piieu jtutiftcaiives in support of ite 
claim to be directly from the hand of the most 
admired Milanese master. Experte in the 
school must be left to determine whether 
the work be really Lionardo's or Luini's. 
Another very important purchase was that of 
a Holy Family by Titian, a picture unsupported 
by any j>edigree, but bearing on the face of it 
much evidence of its hi^h origin. Mr. Webster, 
who bought this desirable work for 1,150 
guineas, was likewise the purchaser of the most 
baaatiftii of several works attributed to 
Bronzino, a portrait, it was said, of Don Garcia 
ds Mediei, which the purchaser secured for 
1,700 guineas. The picture was fine, but it is 
donbtM whether it was cheap. A "Madonna" 
of Boni£kzio, which can hwdly be considered 
second to the example of the master acquired 
for Dublin, reached the sum of 460 guineas, 
A vell'preserved Guafalo fell for 180 guineas ; 
and fha nodoubted example of Andiea del 



Sarto— the Magdalen — although hardly a 
pleasing one, must have been bought cheaply for 
340 guineas. The Lybian Sibyl of Ludovioo 
Oaracci, a magnificent design in a bad school, 
sold for 270 guineas. At least one genuine 
Moroni went very cheap; and indeed there were 
not a few instances of good pictures falling 
for moderate sums. 



THE EXCAVATIONS IN THE FOBUM 
BOMANffM. 

Ths new excavations in the Forum have laid 
bare the foundations of various buildiags, and 
the traces of a new road, which will give rise 
to many theories among archaeologists. They 
are of the deepest interest, as the ground plot 
of these excavations takes within ite bounds 
the sites of many of the most importent build- 
ings and spote which have long called for 
identification. 

The sites, within the bounds of the late 
excavations, whose identification has been 
eamestlv sought for are the Yia Sacra, the 
Begia, the Temple of Vesta, the Domus Vestae, 
the Nova Via, the arch of Fabius, the Temple 
of Jupiter Stater. 

In the late excavations the sites of these 
have been at last identified, if not with every 
certainty, at least with the greatest probability. 
The Via Sacra first claims our notice. It was 
the well-known principle of a Roman engineer, 
in making a road, to teke the straightest line 
to the goal to which his road was directed. 
Now this is fully carried out in the course of 
the Via Sacra. It led down the Olivus Sacer, 
from the arc^ of Titus, passed under the 
arch of Fabius, which was on the edge 
of the Forum, then went in a straight 
line along the north side of the Forum by 
the Basilica Aemilia, the Temple of Janus, 
the Curia Hostilia, to the foot of the Capitoline, 
where it ascended to the Temple of Japiter 
Capitolinus. There is nothing to support the 
view that on reaching the edge of the Forum it 
turned to the left, then to the right, and on 
reaching the arch of Tiberius turned again to 
the right. These frequent turning^ were 
against the well-known principle of the Boman 
engineer, suoh turns being, to use Mr. 
Fergusson's word, "as abhorrent to a Roman 
road-maker as a vacuum is said to be to 
nature." There is not the slightest foundation 
for supposing the course of the Via Sacra was 
ever changed at a later period. The Romans, 
who _ were intensely conservative in their 
religious practices, would never have changed 
the course of a via which was consecrated by 
the use and custom of many ages. According 
to Ovid, the Via Sacra received ite name from 
the sacred rites which were performed on it. 

The site which may, with the greatest 
probability, be identified with the Begia, or 
Atrium Vestee, as it is also called, is the plat- 
form in front of the Temple of Antomnus. 
According to ancient writers, the Begia, the 
dwelling-place of the Pontifex Maximus, was 
situated on the Via Sacra and on the edge of 
the Forum, a description which tallies with the 
site assigned to it. One of the strongest 
reasons for identifying its site with this plat- 
form is that we are told the body of Caesar 
was burnt in the Forum in front of the Begia, 
and that afterwards Augustus built a temple to 
Julius Caesar on that very spot. Now, the sub- 
structures of the temple of Divus Julius are in 
front of this platform. The plot of ground on 
which the Begia was built, and the Begia itself, 
must have been very small, as Grid writes : 

" Hlo looai ezlgani, qai snatlnet atria Vestae 
Tuna erat Intonai regis magna Nnmae.'' 

In his Triitia he notices the smallness of the 
Begia: 

" Hlo fait anUqui regia parva Nmnae." 



The Begia was evidently on a line with the 
temple of Vesta, as the late discoveries have 
shown, though at a little distuioe from it, 
for Servius says it was separated from it : 
"atrium VestM, quod a templo remotum 
fiierat." 

When Horace says, in his IX. Satire, "Yen- 
torn erat ad Vestae," he means atrium Vestae, 
which was the other name for the Begia, which 
was in the Via Sacra. The temple of Veste 
was in the Nova Via. 

Of the site of the Temple of Veste we can 
speak with every oerteinty, as its basement, 
or podium, has been discovered, ite circular 
form clearly identifying it with that temple. 
According to a passage in Livy v. 31 it was 
situated below the Nova Via, which passed in 
the fourth century b.o. along the edope of the 
Palatine. 

The domtu Vettae, the abode of the Vestal 
Virgins, may in all likelihood be identified 
with the spot where the mosaic pavemente have 
been found. These remains are dose to the 
temple of Veste, and may have been connected 
with it. The line of the walls appears to torn 
to the east, and to run parallel with the newly 
disoovered road which joins on to the Via Sacra, 
near the Temple of Bomulus. 

We now turn to the Nova Via. There is 
every reason to believe that in the fourth 
century b.0. the Nova Via, on leaving the 
Velabrum, ran along the western slope of the 
Palatine, then turned the north oomer of the 
hill, whence it continued along the eastern 
slope of the Palatine, running parallel to the 
Via Sacra, till it reached "Summa Velia." 
Livy tells us that, before the approach of the 
Gauls to Borne, a voice was heard in the Nova 
Via,_a&ov« the Temph of Veria, ordering the 
magistrates to be told the Gauls were approach- 
ing. In the time of Augustas ite course was 
evidently changed, for Ovid says in his Fatti 
that in his time on his leaving the Temple of 
Veste he stood on the spot where the Nova 
Via now joins on to the Forum. Ovid's words 
are: 

" Forte revertobar testis Veatallboa illno 
Qaa nova Romano none Via jnnota Foro est 
Uao pede matronam vldi deaoendere nndo." 

The spot where Ovid was standing was evidently 
near the comer of the Temple of Castor, where 
the pavement of a road occurs by the side of the 
temple, while the matron was descending that 
portion of the Nova Via which leads down from 
the Via Sacra. We may, therefore, with every 
probability, conjecture that the Via recently dis- 
covered, which, in skirting the eastern side of 
Temple of Castor, joined on to the Forum at the 
corner of the temple, then, turning at a right 
an^e, passed between the Begia and the Temple 
of Vesta, and finally merged in the Via Sacra 
near the Temple of Bomulus, was the Nova 
Via in the time of Ovid. The part of the Via 
discovered in the latest excavations would 
appear to be that portion of it where Ovid saw 
the matron descending towards the spot where 
he was standing. 

The arch of Fabius most probably spanned 
the Via Sacra near the Temple of Antoninus at 
the foot of the slope of the Velia, where the 
road has been recently removed. Several 
votusoira of an arch in travertiue which doubt- 
less belonged to it have been found in that spot. 

The site of the Temple of Japiter Stator next 
claims oar attention. Livy tells us that, the 
Romans being driven book by the Sablnes over 
the whole ground now occupied by the Forum, not 
far from the gate of the Palatine, Romulus 
vowed on that spot a temple to Jupiter. The 
spot which would anairor best to this de- 
soription would be somewhere beyond the Regia, 
as the Forum extended so far as that Ovid 
says the Temple of Jupiter SUtor was in front 
of the Palatine, " ante Palatini on jogi." 
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Th» aame apot is in front of the Palatine. 
Mr. Bum writes: — "The sitaation is de- 
termined by several passages of Idry. Plutarob, 
and Ovid, Trhioh place it by the chief gate of 
the Falatme, at the jnnctioa of the Via Sacra 
with the Nova Via." Now, on this very 
spot, dose to the junction of the Via Sacra 
with the Nova Via, and in front of the Palatine, 
the indications of oonstmotions of an early date 
have been discovered, which, in all probability, 
belonged to the foundations of the Temple of 
Jupitor Stator. 

A portion of the andent plan of Borne has 
been discovered in these recent excavations, 
giving one side of the Temple of Oastor. _ A 
street with shops is represented as passing 
behind the temple. This has been identified by 
Sig. tfaruchi with the Nova Via. Bat this street, 
from its position behind the temple, must have 
joined on, at its western end, to the Yicus 
ToBcns, which passed on the other side of the 
temple ; and there is nothing in andent writers 
to warrant such a conclusion. . We have already 
shown the Nova Via in Ovid's time skirted the 
eastern side of the temple. Another point 
most be taken into consideration— that the plan 
is of the time of Septimius Severus — that is, 
about 180 yean after the time of Ovid, when 
many dianges may have taken place. 

HODDEE M. WB8TaOPP. 
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CTBIL W. HBBBEBT. 

By the death of Mr. Cyril Wiseman Herbert, 
the youngest son of M!r. J, B. Herbert, B.A., 
on Jnly 2, at the early age 'of thirty-four, 
tiie artiatio world loses one who promised to 
tank among its brightest ornaments. He was 
only ill for a week, and it was not until within 
ten hours of his death that his complaint showed 
any serious symptoms. 

As a child Oyni was brought up in France, and 
he never lost the fluency of expression in the 
French language. On his father's return to Sing- 
land he spent some four years at Oscott Oollege, 
and he completed his classical studies, in which 
he attained to more than common excellence, at 
King's College, Loudon. In his artistic train- 
ing he had the advantage of working constantly, 
together with his late brother, Arthur, and his 
surviving brother, Wilfrid, under the direction 
and in the studio of his father. In the year 
1868 he went to Italy, where he made many 
elaborate and successful studies of pastoral 
and agricultural subjects, chiefly among the 
mountains in the neighbourhood of Olevano. 
He also made himself familiar with the works 
of the great masters in most of the galleries of 
Italy and France, as well as at Munich and 
in Bdnum. 

Oyru Herbert's first picture, entitled " Home- 
ward after Labour," depicting Boman cattle 
driven home after the day's toil, was exhibited at 
the Boyal Academy in 1870. The next year his 
Boyal Academy picture was "An Idyl" — ^two 
lovers on a terrace, suggested by a love-song he 
had heard among the Italian hUls. In 1874 he 
exhibited his " Betuming to the Fold," the first 
picture in which he showed his skill in draw- 
ing and grouping his favourite sheep. The 
last picture he exhibited in London, in 1875, 
was " Escaped Home " — a collie-dog returning 
to its mistress at her oottage-door, after having 
bitten through the string by which it had been 
held in captivity. Since then, however, he 
had been b^ no means idle. So far was exact- 
ness the aim of all his work that he was 
never satisfied that he had learnt everything 
relating to his art. Anatomy, perspective, 
composition, chiarotcuro, costume, and archi- 
tecture — all these he was constantly studying, 
and with great success. One of his pictures, 
" The Knight's Farewell," was sold to a ool* 



lector without being exhibited. It represented 
a cavalier leaving his lady in the sombre dusk 
of evening, with few gleams of light, to denote 
the heaviness and the faint hope of the hearts 
that were separating. Another represented a 
dog guarding the meal of some Welsh peasants. 
And a large picture— perhaps his greatest work 
—of Welih sheep driven home in the gloaming, 
was exhibited in the Walker Gallery at Liver- 

Sool in 1876, and bought by the then mayor, 
[r. John Walker, founder of the gallery. Tivo 
important pictures he leaves unfinished. One 
is a pathetic representation of two girls begging 
on the steps of London Bridge. The other is 
a convicted vestal at the grave — a large and 
eflective composition containing many figures, 
and much elaborated in the costume and 
architecture, to ascertain which he made deep 
research. Besides these, the charming little 
landscapes that he painted for his friends 
remain as evidence of his sympathy with the 
quiet scenes in which he loved to mef^itate. 

Early in the present year Cyril Herbert ob- 
tained the appointment of Curator of Sculpture 
in the Boyal Academy, where he eoon endeared 
himself to the students by his urbanity and hia 
unwearying industry in assisting them. His 
constant desire to do no work that was not 
exhaustively thought out and executed to the 
best of his ability leaves the public unable 
rightly to estimate what manner of man he 
was. It is only his intimate friends who have 
evidence by wmoh they can remember what he 
was and what he might have been. The tender 
recollection in which they will always hold 
him — ^the warmth of his nature, the vivacity 
of his temperament, the depth of his affection 
— all this they alone can realise. 

Henby T. Whabton. 



NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOOT. 

We hear that the Queen has been pleased to 
accept the dedication of Mr. Herkomer's 
engraving of Mr. Millais's portrait of the late 
Earl of Beacon sfield. 

A COKFEREKCE will be held next Tuesday, 
July 1 1, at 8.30 p.m., in the rooms of the Asoham 
Society, 18 Baker Street, Fortman Square, when 
Mr. Cope Whitehouse will state the results of 
his recent explorations in and near the Fayoum, 
and his examination of the ancient basin of 
Lake Moeris. The chair will be taken by Dr. 
Birch. 

The forthcoming autumn exhibition of the 
Glasgow Institute of the Fine Arts will open on 
Tuesday, September a, and will dose early in 
November. As usual, this will be a combined 
exhibition of works in black and white and 
of the Scottish Water-Oolour Society. In con- 
nexion with the former department, there will 
be, as we have already announced, a complete 
representation of the works of M^ryon, lent by 
Mr. MacGeorge, of Glasgow. 

We are glad to see that the Soci^t^ nationale 
des Antiquaires do France interesta itself in 
the preservation of andent buildings. At 
its meeting last month an address was voted 
to the Minister of War with reference to one of 
the old gates of Valenciennes which a new 
scheme of fortification is threatening with 
destruction. 

Mb. Alfred Gra.y, of Albert Street, Begent's 
Park, has sent us several packets of caricatures, 
&c., which seem above the average of this kind 
of art. The Academy and Grosvenor Skits are 
from Mr. Gray's own pencil ; but we prefer the 
political caricatures bearing the signature of 
Mr. W. G. Baxter. His politics are impartial ; 
but he should not have represented Sir B. Cross 
as being extinguished by a baronetcy, instead of 
by a G.O.B. 



We received from the Autotype Company aome 
time ago, but have hitherto been unable to 
notice, a small series of reproductions from 
some delightful drawings by Mr. F. G. Shields. 
They represent idyllic child life, and are remark- 
able for their grace and true beauty ; there is 
nothing of the prettiness about them which one 
so often sees in work of this kind. Mr. F._ G. 
Shields is an artist who generally devotes him- 
self to much more serious work. He is at 
present, we believe, employed upon a series of 
designs for the windows in a private chapel 
belonging to the Duke of Westminster. This 
is an undertaking that must tax his intellectual 
and artistic powers to the highest degree, for 
such is his enthusiasm that he is not content 
with preparing fewer than 100 large cartoons 
for this purpose. Some of these it may be 
hoped will shortly be exhibited, for, judging 
from some small reproductions we have seen of 
them, they oertamly are striking and un- 
common work. It 18 pleasant tu find that, 
amidst the strain of such mighty work as 
tids, Mr. Shields can yet find moments of re- 
laxation in which to draw for us young children 
gathering limpets from the rocks, children 
playing a game, a young mother and her 
child, &c. His drawing in these is somewhat 
reminiscent of that of Mulready, bat with more 
sentiment interfused. The reproductions leave 
nothing to be desired. 

Db. T. H. Hendlsy, the oarator, has compiled 
an interesting report of the Economic and Indus- 
trial Museum wnich was established at Jaypan 
in August 1881. During the first three months 
of the present year the museum was visited by 
just over 200,000 persons, of whom more than 
one-half were women and children. In the 
department of antiquities we notice a collection 
of stone images of the Chohan period found in 
the mud of a tank into which they had been 
thrown, after mutilation, by order of Aurangzeb. 
We also learn that excavations carried on in 
the bed of a fresh -water lake near Sambhar 
have already resulted in the discovery of several 
interesting relics from ruined houses now 
twenty feet below the surface. Among these 
are spindle whorls, fragments of copper vessels 
and ivory ornaments, curious clay images, and 
a clay Buddhist seal. 

We h%ve received the tl^ird annual Beport of 
the Archaeological Institute of America (Cam- 
bridge, U.S.: John Wilson). Of the exca- 
vations at Assos, and of the foundation of 
the school of classical studies at Athens, we 
have already spoken. A synopsis is given of 
the results of Mr. Bandelier's explorations in 
Mexico from March to June of laist year. He 
has concluded that Quetzal- chohuatl, the deity 
anciently worshipped at Cholula, near Puebla, 
was an historical hero of the Toltec race ; and 
that the so-called pyramid at the same place is 
" an artificially elevated, fortified pueblo," 
composed of the common adobe of the country, 
and the work rather of many years than of a 
great multitude at one time. At Mitla, La 
Oaxaca, Mr. Bandolier made an examination of 
the imposing ruins called palaces, which he 
regards as " shelters at mght and in bad 
weather," and refuges for the women and 
children in time of attack. 

A CHABA.CTEBISTIO portrait of Oustave Conr- 
bet appeared recently m L'Art. It was drawn 
and etched by Bocourt with a powerful touch, 
but was somewhat heavy about the hair and 
eyes. The latter wanted both light and life. 
The portrait was accompanied by a sensible 
artide on Courbet by M. Eugkie Yeron. It is 
now the fashion to extol this master as much 
as it was formerly to hoot at him. M. Yaron 
recognises him as a skilful, realistic painter, 
but not as a great artist. 

M. OoxAvs TJzANm will complete his work 
Digitized by V^OO^ IC 
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on Let OmemtnU de la Femme, the firat yolume 
of which — L'Eventail — appeared last year, with 
a second yolume on L'Ombrelle, le Oant, l« 
Manehon, which will have coloured illuatrationB 
br M. Paul Ayril. It will be published in 
Norember next. 



THS STAGE. 

UbicB. CHATruoNT, who has been appearing 
at the Gaiety this week, is one of the cuverest 
utresaes of genre nowadays to be seen. She 
ii often as good as Mrs. Bancroft, but tiie public 
has not seen her to advantage during her present 
engagement in London. In "Divorgons" — 
Bowdleiiaed, but we cannot say puritied, for 
representation in England— her art is chiefly 
exercised in the suggestion of matters which it 
VDold never do to actually realise. " Divorgons " 
preachee_ morality and sound sense, but often 
byofiensiTe means. Even as it is presented at 
the Gaiety, it is hardly a piece which an Eng- 
lish danghter can take an English mother to 
see with the comfortable assurance that the 
English motlier will be satisfied. It is more 
soded for that theatre's habitual patrons, if we 
may make bold to assume that they not only 
understand French, but can see with oelerity 
other points besides those that may lie in the 
dreamy languor of their favourite Miss Yanghan 
or in ute energetic dance of Miss Gilchrist. Fat 
into brief comi>as8, the story of "Divorsons" 
is that of a married couple who seek to rid 
themselves altogether of that yoke which is 
upon them, instead of sensibly endeavouring to 
make it more tolerable each for the other. It 
is the woman who is most determined to be 
unconventional; but, when her husband gravely 
proposes sooh a legalised separation as will 
allow her a measure of liberty, she finds that 
" from the moment this is permitted it has no 
longer the same savour." As for the lover, when 
the husband deliberately plans for his final satis- 
faction by marriage, he looks extremely awk- 
ward , has the air of doubting the boon, and mildly 
inainuateB that "his hopes had not extended 
90 far." The silly lover and the sensible rttai 
hnsband (a very favourite character in French 
comedy, when French comedy is determined to 
be moral) are both played well ; but it is the 
wife — that is, Mdme. Chaumont — who has the 
lion's share of the business. Mdme. Ohaumont 
is throughout ingenious ; but, even apart from 
the queetionable taste of the representation, it 
is open to doubt whether the minute method of 
painting which carries her well enough through 
a scene or a dramatic song — well enough 
through «Toto ohez Tata," through "La 
premitje Feuille," and through "La bonne 
Annee " — is really adapted for the larger can- 
vas she has now to fill. Anyhow, " Divoigons," 
thouKh not seldom witty, is but rarely en- 
joyable. 

Ajn>, while this adroit little genre painting 
hAs been going on at the Gaiety, a very exalted 
artist indeed has been working in masterly 
fashion at Druiy Lane. Mdme. Bistori is a 
tragedian whom age does not stale; she is a 
complete and enlightened and dignified student 
of every character she essays ; she is fitted in a 
high degree to interpret conceptions the most 
poetical and the most profound. Her Lady 
Macbeth, now acted for the first time in Eng- 
lish as a whole, has accordingly been a per- 
forxnance of real interest and peculiar delight. 
We do not know how far back we should have 
to go to find a Lady Macbeth so suSScient. 
< artainly our own generation has never shown 
■oeh a Lady Macbeth— no, nor anything like it. 
Xoc that there is anytbnng to wonder at in 
Bis'ori's sncoess, for eight years ago, when she 
had not properly mastered the language, she 
g»Te in Rnglish just one scene— the edeep- 



walking scene — and it was the most impressive 
thing we had seen upon the stage since the 
first performances of Sarah Bernhardt and the 
latest of Desclde. Mdme. Bistori's art is not 
occasional, but complete. A carious and ad- 
mirable unity — the unity that attends on one 
fine conception carefully kept — marks her per- 
formance. We could wish she were more 
thoroughly supported. Mr. William Eignold is 
a capable actor, but he is not a Macbeth. Where 
is Mr. Oharles Warner, who has at least many 
of the qualities the part demands ? He showed 
them at Sadler's Wells. But, however inadequate 
be the aid Mdme. Bistori has secured, her per- 
formance is an occasion on no account to be 
missed. As long as such an actress treads the 
boards, it is possible to take a worthy view of 
the functions of the theatre. 



Mtrsio. 

RE-OBQANIBATION OF HENRY LESLIE'S 
OEOIB. 

Mb. Hekbt Leslie gave his farewell concert 
on July 12, 1880. From that time the Ohoir, 
as a body, ceased to exist. Last December, 
however, Mr. Bandegger consented to under- 
take the duties of conductor, if the Choir could 
be re-organised. Mr. Leslie consented to be- 
come its president, to compose a choral work 
for the first concert, and it was agreed that the 
Choir should retain its old name and title. The 
first concert under these new arrangements was 
given last Tuesday evening at St. James's Hall, 
and the result of this performance promises 
well for the future success of the society. The 
first part of the programme included part-songs 
by H. Leslie, W. S. Bennett, G. A. Maofarren, 
A. Sallivan, and others, and Samuel Wesley's 
fine motett "In exitu Israel." The songs were 
given with great delicacy and refinement, but 
the motett was not altogether satief actory. The 
second part included Mr. Leslie's new part- 
song, " Who is the Angel that cometh ?" As a 
composition it is not remarkable, but it was 
admirably sung by the Choir, and conducted by 
the composer, who was enthusiastically received. 
Miss Orridge sang in an effective manner a 
cantata entitled " Alexis," by Dr. Pepusch, 
with violoncello ohbligato (Mr, J. A. Bronsil). 
It was interesting to hear a specimen of the 
music of the author of " The Beggar's Opera." 
He was contemporary with Handel, and both 
used to play the harpsichord and the organ at 
the celebrated private concerts given by the 
"itinerant small- coal" merchant Thomas 
Britton. Dr. Fepusch was first chapel-master 
to the Duke of Cbandos at Cannons, but retired 
in favour of Handel, whose superior merit he 
readily acknowledged. Mr. Maas sang solos in 
both parts of the programme, and was greatly 
applauded. The whole of the concert was con- 
ducted in a marked and efficient manner by 
Mr. Bandegger. Mr. J. G. OaJloott presided at 
the piano. 



OBITUARY. 

JOAOniM RAFF. 



Ws regret to record the death, at Frank- 
fort-on-Maine, on June 25, of the celebrated 
composer Joachim Bafi'. He was bom at 
Lachen,on the Lake of Zurich, in 1822. Baff was 
not specially educated for the miisical profession ; 
like Schubert, and at the same age, he became 
a schoolmaster, and also resembled that great 
composer in finding time for his favourite 
pursuit. In 1843 he sent some pianoforte 
compositions to Mendelssohn, who strongly 
recommended them to the attention of the 
publishers Breitkopf and Hiirtel. From that 
moment up to the time of his death Bad 
devoted himself to music, and he ptoduoed many 



works which have secured to him a foremost 
place among modem musicians. Of his ten 
published symphonies, it will be sufficient to 
name the third, "Im Walde," the fifth, "Leo- 
nore," and the two less-known but very fine 
ones in major (op. 140] and in G minor 
(op. 167), all of which have been heard at the 
Crystal Palace Concerts. He wrote more than 
200 works, including operas, songs, suites, sym- 
phonies, concertos, quintetts, quartetts, trios, 
sonatas, and an immense quantity of pianoforte 
music. 'His quick and versatile pen was never 
at rest, although one cannot but regret that a 
composer of such fine talent should have so often 
written from necessity or habit, rather than from 
deep inward impulse. The symphonies we have 
mentioned may perhaps be quoted as represent- 
ing his highest achievement. BafTs knowledge 
of instrumentation, his power of inventing 
simple and pleasing melodies, and his wonder- 
ful command of all the resources of counter- 
point, canon, and fugue enabled him to write 
works full of interest both to the student and 
to the general public. It is, however, his 
manner rather than his matter which attracts 
notice in Ms compositions ; and his workman- 
ship, however interesting, often seems to efface, 
rather than to develop, his ideas and themes. 
There are moments in his symphonies when 
heart and head seem to be putting forth equal 
strength, and then Baff appears not unworthy of 
a place beside the great masters. He lacked 
the power of exacting self-criticism ; hence his 
best works, though very far above mediocrity, 
fall short of the standard which would place 
them among the masterpieces of musical btera- 
ture. His patience and industry, which enabled 
him to conquer many difficulties, deserve ad- 
miration. In 1877 Raff tras appointed Director 
of the Conservatoire at Frankfort, which post 
he retained until his death. He was also known 
as a literary writer of considerable merit ; and 
his pamphlet Die Wagner/rage attracted maoh 
attention at the time of its publication. 

J. S. Shedlook. 



MUSIG NOTE. 



Mdme. Modjkska will, next Wednesday after* 
noon, assisted by Mr. Forbes Bobertson and Mr. 
G. W. Anson, act for the only time this season 
part of " Adrienne Lecouvreur," at a grand 
musical and dramatic entertainment to be given 
at the Court Theatre in aid of the funds of tbe 
Popular Ballad Concert Committee. The first 
part of the entertainment will consist of a 
concert, in which the new Russian soprano, 
Mdlle. de Adler, will take part, as well as the 
following accomplished artists and amateurs : — 
Lady Colin Campbell, Lady Benedict, Miss 
Damiau, Miss Adela Yemon, Miss Ellioott, iSx. 
Herbert Thorndike, Sig. Luigi Parisotti, and 
M. Marcel Herwegh. 
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LITERATURE. 

Naturml BoHtfion. By the Anthor of " Ecoe 
Homo." (MumiUait.) 

Hitch had bappenetl betireen the date of the 
publioation of Essayi and Seviewt in 1860 
and the time when Ecee Homo, in 1866, 



half accepted by the orthodox as an ally, 
if not a champion, of the cause they held 
dear. Almoat more has happened between 
the pnUioation otBeeeffbmo and the present 
day. The public mind has come to regard 
as open qnastions, not only the infallibility 
of the Christian Scriptures, not only the 
BTipematnral origin of the C^iristian Bevda- 
tion, bat the fundamental axioms of all 
religion as hitherto understood in Europe. 
Of couise the former points of oontrorersy 
are by no means abandoned ; there is prob- 
ably still a majority of educated Englishmen 
who believe as heartily as they believed flve- 
and-twenty years »go, not only in the truth 
of the Apostles' Creed, but m the plenary 
inspiration of the Bible. Still, before 1860, 
they not only believed in these doctrines, 
bat thought that the world was agreed upon 
them, that all who doubted them were 
actuated by dislike of moral restraint, by 
vanity, or at best by a habit of paradoxical 
reasoDing that had destroyed their common- 
sense. But between 1860 and 1870 they 
learnt that in both points their Iwlief was 
ngected by men who were both virtuous, 
candid, and practically intelligent ; between 
1870 and 1882 the^ have learnt that vir- 
tuous, candid, and intelligent men may be 
not only nnorthodoz or rationaliBtic thinkers, 
but, in the common sense of the words, 
atheists and materialists. 

The author of Ueee Homo (it is decorous 
to respect his inoognito, as he formally 
maintaiaa it, transparent as it has become) 
soeoeeded admirably in seeing what was the 
leligioiifl problem of 1866 as then conceived 
by the general thought of educated English- 
men, and in |puning their ear for his attempted 
solntioa of it; how far his attempt was an 
approach to a final and satisfactory solution 
is another question. It is hardly likely that 
the present work will be equally snccessful in 
exactly catching the public attention of the 
moment, but the wider problem of the present 
day is dealt with here with more originality, 
and at least as much force, as the narrower one 
was there ; it may even be thought that the 
(teps taken hers towards a solution are of 
more solid and permanent value. 

The book (which includes, bat Is not 
identieal with, the aeries of papers published 
by the author in Maemiluk'e Magazine) is 
diTid*d into tw9 aeariy equal Parte, besides 



what is not very accurately called a "Be- 
capitalation." The first Part states what are 
the religious doctrines on which almost all 
serious thinkers are agreed, and ai^es very 
ably that, essential as the doctrines now con- 
troverted may seem, and perhaps may be, to 
religion, yet there are doctrines still more 
fundamental which are not, and which scarcely 
can be, controverted. In the second Fart, 
the question is discussed how far this residuum 
of incontrovertible truth is adequate to per- 
forming the functions of religion as a power 
in human life. In the Becapitulation some 
approach is made to a judgment on the 
question what will be, or ought to be, the 
" religion of the future." 

The first half of the book (which includes, 
it will be seen, a little more than the first 
Part) is decidedly the most convincing. It u 
true, and it is very important, that Pantheism 
is in a real sense a form of Theism ; and that 
serious thinkers who reject Theism in the 
ordinary sense almost always hold one fbrm or 
another of Pantheism, though not always 
that mystical form, the meeting-point of 
Pantheism and Theism, to which the term is 
most commonly applied. Adopting the 
scholastic explanation of the word " Qod " as 
meaning the best or the greatest that is or 
can be, it is plain that either the TTniverse 
itself, or Humanity, or, rather, human Virtue, 
as the best and greatest thing in the Universe, 
must be God in the eyes of those who do not 
acknowledge a Best and Greatest outside and 
above the Universe. In this way, it is per* 
fecUy true that the devotees, both of material- 
istic science and of non-ethical art, are 
religious ; that both have a Qod who, if not 
very like the God of Christianity, yet is, like 
him, an object of reverence and a standard 
of obedience to the one class, an object of 
desire and something like love to the other. 

" Something like love ; " the one weakness 
of this part of the book is that the author 
seems to underrate the importance of belief 
in the divine Personality, and the extent to 
wliich religious emotion is dependent thereon. 
In fact, he seems hardly to understand in 
what sense Theists (in the narrower sense) 
ascribe personality to their God, or the 
grounds on which they value it. "Person- 
ality entire," he says, 

" has never been attributed in any theology to 
deitiee. Personality, as we know it, involves 
mortality. Deities are usually supposed im- 
mortal. Personality involves a bodv. The 
highest theologies nave declared Qou to be 
incorporeal." 

Here there is a very obvious confusion of 
thought. Personality no mote " involves " 
mortality or corporeity than it involves 
bipedality. Experience shows us no persons 
except such as are mortal, corporeal, and 
biped ; but disembodied spirits if they exist, 
Struldbrugs or Houynhnhms if they did exist, 
are, or would be, just as much persons as the 
men and women of the known world ; popular 
language would be likelier to question the 
personality of the Houynhnhms than of the 
Struldbrugs. The true point of the case has 
been almost reached by the author where he 
saf 8, " There is one more feeling which a wor- 
shipper should have for his Deity, a sense of 
personal connexion [this word, and others 
like it, are habitually spelt right] and, as it 



were, relationship. The last verse of a hymn 
of praise is very appropriately this — ' for this 
Qod is our God for ever and ever.' " But he 
goes on, " This feeling, too, the worshipper 
of Natnre has. He cannot separate himself 
from that which he contemplates." Just so ; 
he cannot separate himself from it; but 
therefore he cannot enter into " relationship " 
with it, therefore he cannot have " a sense of 
personal connexion" with it. It is true- 
perhaps only too true— that " this Nature is 
our Nature for ever and ever," but no one 
concludes a hymn of praise with that senti- 
ment; the identity of ourselves with the 
Universe, as parts of the whole. Is too close 
to allow of love, when realised. When we 
do not realise it, when we look at the Universe 
as something ontside us, something abstract, 
all but personified, then vre can worship it ; 
then we conld love it, if we only could believe 
that it loved us. The very beautiful analysis 
of Wordsworth's religion is marred by the 
non-recognition of this point. Wordsworth's 
orthodoxy was by no meaDs a mere survival 
or an excrescence on his nature-worship ; it 
was the necessary condition of its soul- 
satisfying power. Wordsworth believed in a 
Qod who loved him, and therefore he loved 
his God the more the more he saw him 
everywhere. 

Perhaps one other pobt in the first Part 
is open to eritioism : the assumption made, 
no less absolutely than by the most eon- 
servative dogmatist, that real Atheism — the 
denial not only of a personal or living God, 
but of any absdntel^ Supreme and Eternal 
Power — ^is only possible as a vicious habit 
of mind, impossible as a reasoned conviction. 
The three vicious tempers analysed in chap. ii. 
— those of the wilful, the over-jadidous, and 
the cynical Atheist-— are admirably treated ; 
but none of these include what is surely the 
real Atheism of a man like the late Prof. 
Clifford, who feels too strongly the limitations 
of human experience and the limited dnration 
of human hopes to assert the validity of any 
laws, even those of geometry, except withm 
the known limits of " here and now." 

Still it is true that the noble souls who 
live without religion are very few; it may 
perhaps even be said that the few do not 
live without religion who live without even 
an impersonal God. And it is good that 
reli^oua men of all religions should learn to 
understand and honour one another; and 
that " the world " (the mass of people who, 
if not rejecting or avowedly indifierent to 
any religion, still lead lives substantially 
uninfluenced by it), should learn the import- 
ance, the necessity, of religion to save them 
from the spiritual death which all reli^ons 
discern to be the fate of the irreligious. 
But, true as it may be that any religion is 
better than none, it is certain that the true 
religion will be better than any false one; 
and, after the second Part has opened with 
an admirable chapter on " Religion and the 
World," it does comparatively little to help 
us to the knowledge what the true religion is. 
Even in the first Fart we are told that 

** the questions which we all understand to be 
thedogioal are such as these : Is there areward 
for virtue? Is there a compensation for un- 
deserved misery F Is there a sure retribution 
finonmsP Zsth«r9hopo thattheTiaoBamaa 
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may beoome Tiitoons P .... In one word, ia 
life worth haTing, and the UuiTerse a habitable 
jtUoe for one in whom the sense of duty has 
been awakened f " 

Now, to anyone who has been trained in 
theological thought of the traditional type 
it will appear that none of these questions 
•re, in ue primary sense, theological ques- 
tions at all. It is true that almost any 
theology will supply answers to these ques- 
tions ; it may be true that it is only for 
the sake of answering these questions that it 
is worth while to study theology ; still, the 
primary question of theology u one to be 
asked for its own value, and not for the sake 
of its ooroUaries affecting our personal interests. 
"What is the nature of God? what is the 
snpreme Power, the supreme Law, according 
to which the course of the Universe in fact 
goes on P " If we know this, we shall know 
how that supreme Power or Law affects human 
life; but the questions of its existence, its 
natnre, its eternity, and the like, are the 
properly theological ones ; the practical appli- 
cations of the answers to these, though they 
may be called branches of theology, are theo> 
logioiA only in a secondary sense. 

Now aU through the second Part the 
author seems to be discussing the questioo, 
" What guidance for life does the certain, the 
unoontroTerted, element of religion supply P" 
while the previous question is left unsolved, 
or at least is not worked out, " What are the 
religious truths which remain certain and 
unoontroverted ? " and the question is not 
even asked or suggested, "Amoog the 
religious doctrines tenable among men, are 
there any which, though not unoontroverted, 
may yet be regarded as certain ? " There 
eems to be a sort of inteQeotual quietism, a 
willingness to swim with the tide of scientific 
opinion, which is hardly worthy of the author's 
courage. Of course, in a work on Natural 
Aeligion it is not necessary to discuss the 
Christian evidences. But the old questions 
which it was understood a hundred yeara ago 
that natural religion was concerned to answer 
— " Is there a God — 1.0., a living and personal 
one p Is there a future life P " — these ques- 
tions call for an answer still ; and it is hardly 
a satisfactory one, " Whetiier there be or no, 
the progress of thought will tell us. But, 
whether there be or no, it is worth while to 
b« good." W. H. Sixoox. 



2%« Biutian Advance towards India. By 
Charles Marvin. (Sampson Low.) 

Mb. liABvnr, who was already well known 
as the author of several brilliant essays on 
Eastern matters, has added to his reputation, 
while earning the thanks of political students, 
by this convenient reprint of a series of letters 
recently contributed to a provincial news- 
paper. Although such reprints seldom make 
very interesting reading, the present volume 
is not only calculated to rivet the reader's 
attention from the first, but will also be 
found to possess a permanent value for states- 
men willing to be enlightened on the outward 
relations of our Eastern Empire. The letters 
may be regarded as the outcome of the late 
Gen. Skobeleff's startling speeches in Moscow 
and Paris on his return £rom the Akhal Tekke 
campaiga early in the present year. For 



the purpose of ascertaining his real views on 
the Central Asiatic question, Mr. Marvin was 
commissioned by Mr. Cowen, proprietor of the 
NeuBCOitle Chronicle, to follow the hero of 
Geok-tep6 to St. Petersburg, and, if possible, 
obtain an interview with him. Tiiis mission 
was attended with signal success, having led 
to discussions not only with Skobeleff, but 
also with Ignatieff, M. de Giers, Soboleff, and 
several other prominent statesmen interested 
in Central Asiatic affairs. The substance of 
the conversations with these persons is here 
reproduced with great fidelity, and is sup- 
plemented with some valuable information 
bearing on the questions discussed, and em- 
bodied in a series of Appendices. Almost 
every topic at all connected with Anglo- 
Russian politics is thus touched upon, and 
the speoiid. value of the book coBsists in the 
frank expression of opinion elicited from the 
leadbg Bussian statesmen on these interesting 
subjects. 

Although acting under the auspices of Mr. 
Cowen, whose own views are sufficiently well 
known, Mr. Marvin deals with the whole 
matter in a thoroughly independent and 
unbiassed spirit. In fact he claims to be 
" both a Russophil and a Russophobe " (p. 6), 
simply because he is neither, at least in the 
narrow sense in which these terms are usually 
understood. In Russia itself, apart from the 
somewhat extreme views of Soboleff, Martens, 
and one or two others, "there exists no 
Anglophobia to match the Bussophobia in 
England" (p. 250). Hence the surprising 
unanimity of the leading men on the various 
topics Mr. Marvin had an opportunity of dis- 
cnssmg with them. This is, of course, largely 
due to the fact that, on the main features of the 
Asiatic question, Russia knows her own mind, 
and accordingly pursues a definite policy 
aiming at a definite result. It is somewhat 
re-assuring to find that this result is not 
necessarily the conquest of India. Even 
Skobeleff seemed to entertain no present desire 
to drive England out of Asia ; and the author 
was much impressed by " the unanimity with 
which Russians of all classes disclaim the 
existence of any designs upon India, and the 
earnestness with which they advocate a sup- 
pression of the Central Asian controversy " 
(p. 243). 

The immediate results aimed at are " scien- 
tific " and permanent frontiers all along the 
line, towards Persia and China as well as 
towards Afghanistan and India. If, in the 
prosecution of this policy, it should become 
necessary to annex, say, Khoras^n or Kuija, 
or even Afghan Turkestan, then, of course, 
this will have to be done, however reluctantly, 
even at the risk of offending the Courts of 
Tehran and Peking, or provoking an angry 
protest from the English Foreign Minister 
for the time being. No urgent necessity is 
anticipated of having to take over either 
Kulja or Eboras&n ; and Mr. Marvin is the 
first to acknowledge the unexpected modera- 
tion displayed by Russia in laying down the 
new Russo-Persian frontier line. " I have 
always expressed an opinion that Russia was 
exceedingly moderate, and that she displayed 
an appreciation of Persian interests and sus- 
ceptibilities which, to say the least, entitle 
her to respect" (p. 244). But, since the 
recent changes in that region, the best mili- 



tary route to Herat runs from Askabad, 
prospective terminus of the Trans-Caspian 
Railway, through Meshed, and down the 
Keshaf-rdd valley to the Hari-rtid. It ii 
obvious that this route would require the 
consent of Persia — a consent already pur- 
chased, as it were, by present forbearance. 

On the other hand, it is disquieting to 
learn that a satisfactory frontier line towards 
Afghanistan — that is, towards British India 
— has yet to be determined. Li ke the Taj and, 
Murgh-^b, and other rivers of that r^^oD, 
the new Rntso-Persian line is at present bit 
eastwards in the desert. From its eastern 
extremity near Gyaurs right away to the 
Oxus there is no frontier at all, and when the 
Merv Turkomans, now partly oocupying thii 
blank, have accepted the protectorate of the 
White Czar, obvious modifications will, of 
course, be required. There are the Salars, 
Jamshidis, Aimaks, Hazarahs, and other 
border tribes on the new Rosso-Afghaa 
frontier, who will have to be controlled— a 
duty which was necessarily left to Baisis 
when England withdrew from Kandahar. 
All this is dearlv foreseen by Roadan 
politicians who really understand the sitaa- 
tion ; and, in anticipation of the already 
contemplated changes. Prof. Martens, one of 
the greatest living authorities on international 
matters, now declares that England has no 
claim to supremacy in Afghanistan! "He 
said Afghanistan was an independent State 
and a neutral one." <bc. (p. 208). And Baron 
Jomini is quoted as addmg that, 

" although we don't intend to go to Merr, or to 
do anyt£ing whioh may be interpreted as a 
menace to ^gland, you mu»t not deceive your. 
tdf, for the result of out present prooeedings 
[against the Akhal Tekkes] will be to farnuh 
us with a base of operations against Englud 
hereafter," &o. (p. 209). 
At the same time Ignatieff hastens to re- 
assure us by declaring that " he admires Mr. 
Gladstone very much ; " while Skobeleff tells 
us that he "considers the Central Asian 
question all humbug" (p. 104). 

On Martens and Sobolefl's bold utterances 
touching Afghanistan lir. Marvin cogently 
remarks : 

" I used to think that the claims put forward 
by the Golos and Novoe Vrtmj/a, assertiog 
Russia's right to treat Afghanistan as a neutral 
State, were mere expressions of Anglophobe 
feeling. It has surprised me to find them 
seriously maintained by a person of such weight 
as Prof. Martens. It is better, however, that 
these opinions should be contested in a friendly 
spirit than that people should fall into 
paroxysms of Bussophobia over them. At the 
same time it would be well, perhaps, if the 
Gh>vemment made up its mind what Engbsh 
policy ought to be in Afghanistan, and intimated 
its views to Russia on tne points raised ^7^ 
Professor. We often accuse Russia of shitty 
evasions ; but let us remember that she has to 
deal with series after series of Englidi states- 
men, who do not know their own minds, and 
have no intelligible policy to present to the 
consistent offioials of the Russian Foreigpi Offioe. 
I believe a careful review of the Oentral Asian 
question would reveal that Russia has been 
frank enough in explaining her policy to us. 
Her complaint is that we have always met tius 
with carping criticism, while never attempting 
to reciprocate her action by explaining to her 
our own policy. That would have been » 
difficult matter. Russia knows her own pwcy 
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in AauL, and we know it. But she does not 
know England's policy, for the yery simple 
reason that England does not know it herseu" 
(p. 210-11). 

Among the many other interesting topics 
tonched upon were the massacres of Turkoman 
women and children, which there was no attempt 
to denyj our withdrawal from Eomdahar, which 
was unanimously condemned as a stupid and 
" glaring error ; " the Basaian retention of 
the Aknal Tekke territory, which was fully 
▼indicated from the charge of breach of faith 
with England ; the possibility of on invasion 
of India, which was held by Soboleff and 
most others to be quite feasible ; the absorp- 
tion of Bokhara and advance of the Bussian 
frontier to the Hindu-Eush, regarded by all 
as inevitable; the general ignorance of 
British statesmen on the actual situation in 
Central Asia, on which all were equally 
unanimous. 

Altogether, we have here a graphic expoti 
of Bnasian opinion on the relations of the two 
rival Powers in Asia. If studied honestly, as 
it is honestly written, this expoti cannot fail 
to ezercise a profound impression on the 
public mind. It seems eminently calculated 
to modify the views of all parties, and thus 
produce a sort of equilibrium, a much-needed 
general consensus of opinion in England on 
the burning question of the present genera- 
tion. In the presence of such a general con- 
sensus it may be hoped that the voice of the 
nation will be heard above the unseemly 
wranglings of party strife, speaking with a 
naaninu^ which must be respected by what- 
ever fiuinon may for the time being be 
entrusted with the destinies of the empire. 

A. H. KXABE. 



JUaoona : Fact and Fiction from my Life in 
the Highlands. By John Stuart Blaokie. 
(Edinburgh : David Douglas.) 

lie his new volume the Qreek Professor at 
Edinburgh has gathered together his impres- 
sions and experiences of the Highlands and 
the Highlanders received during a period of 
twenty years spent, in great part, in their 
midst. He has thrown what he has to say 
into the convenient form of "ambulatory 
dialogues " — ^into the conversations of 
imaginary and typical characters who meet 
at Oban and lona, at Kinnaird and Gairloch, 
and discnss the topics suggested by the 
localities in which they find themselves. 
In his Preface the author tells us that one 
msift reason for the selection of this literary 
ibim for his book is his desire to give, by the 
month of his various dramatit personae, both 
sides of an argument, "to appreciate my 
antagonist's point of view, and to state sym- 
pttl^ically any drcnmstances that may 
either pslHate his gnilt or make a sort of 
naaonable spolo^ for his blunder " — ^much 
the same reason, in fact, as that which deter- 
Buned the dialogue as die most fitting form 
for the calm and deliberate discussions which 
oocapythe ever-delightful JWot<& »'» Council. 
But the present volume is a contrast indeed 
to the quiet and measured exactitude of 
Helps's work. If we would find a fitting 
parallel, it most rather be in that typictu 
Bookof Scottish dialogue — the Nbete* Am- 



hroiianae of Prof. Wilson. In both there 
is the same lightness and buoyancy, 
the same rush and flow of speech, the 
same delight in natural scenery and vivid 
description of it, the same touches of humour 
and poetry and fervid enthusiasm. There is 
much good feeding, too, in either book. In 
Altavona, flounders and lobsters, strawberries 
and anchovies, take the place of the haggis 
and toddy of the N'octea ; the festive boards 
of these happy Highland tourists groan 
beneath a very load of port and claret and 
Riidesheimer, and the talk that ensues is 
proportionately bright and sparkling. 

Through the whole book we feel strongly 
and imperiously the vivid personality of its 
author, whose main and most authentic ex- 
ponent is Boderick Gillebride MacDonald, 
Highlander and Advocate. In his arguments 
with this formidable personage, his companion, 
the Bev. Christopher Church, of Oxford and 
Chitterby, a representative of the more effemi- 
nate Southern culture, receives scant justice 
and no quarter. The other chief characters 
of the book are Herr Biicherblume, an em- 
bodiment of Qerman wisdom and erudition ; 
and Miss Flora MacDonald, a Catholic, a 
poet, a philologist, and a chimning young 
lady all in one. It cannot, however, be said 
that the interest of Altavona is a dramatic 
one, or consists in the display and develop- 
ment of character. The book is mainly 
valuable as an essay on the Highlands — an 
essay written with profound knowledge and 
warm feeling, showing the country as seen 
through a friend's eye, and " a friend's eye is 
a good looking-glass," as says the Gaelic 
proverb which Prof. Blackie has chosen as 
his motto. To this essay the form of " am- 
bulatory dialogue" into which it has been 
cast gives lightness and literary grace ; and it 
renders possible the touches of that rich 
humour which the author's soul loves, and 
the swift discursiveness which is his pleasant 
and besetting sin — say, rather, the prime 
necessity of his existence, whether in the 
professor's rostrum or at the writer's desk. 

It is impossible to do more than touch on a 
few of the thousand topics which the friends 
discuss. As might be expected from the warm 
promoter of the Celtic Chair in the Edinburgh 
University, great prominence is given to " the 
Gaelic ; " the little encouragement which it 
receives in Highland schools is deplored, and 
we are led into many abstruse etymological 
dissertations. The dialogue on the relations 
subsisting between Highland landlords and 
tenants will be read with especial interest in 
this time of Irish agitations. Prof. Blackie 
draws a gloomy picture of absentee proprietors, 
tyranni(»il factors, and suffering tenants, and 
of the clearances of honest and industrious 
cottagers by needy Highland lairds and 
enterprising English speculators to make 
room for waste deer-forests and immense 
farms under the management of Lowlauders. 
The author is one of those not irrational per- 
sons who believe that other duties besides 
that of drawing a rent attach to the possession 
of land, that it has never yet been justly held 
except for service done, and that in our own 
day proprietors are set in the midst of their 
lands to be captains of industry, that they 
receive their rents under an unwritten obliga- 
tion personally to superintend their estates. 



and to order them, not as shall be best for 
their own private interests, but for the interests 
of the State and of the individuals composing 
it. The doctrine is scarcely a palatable one 
either to landlords or tenants in these days of 
progress, and liberty, and cash payments ; 
but had it been acted upon in Ireland, had 
something like a natural and human bond 
been established there between the higher 
and lower classes, the frightful and hopeless 
embroilments of the present time might have 
been averted. Indeed, the Professor cannot 
be classed with the indiscriminate admirers of 
this glorious nineteenth century. He finds 
much that is to his taste even in the " dark 
ages," believes that the devotion involved in 
the clan-system was no mere blind and foolish 
instinct of half-developed humanity, and 
judges that the modest and humble well-being 
of a straitened but virtuous and manly pea- 
santry is a greater cause for national pride 
than any amount of prosperity that is only 
commercial and monetary. It is carious to 
note how naturally and with what gusto the 
author plunges into anything that has a 
flavour of the past. Before we have read a 
dozen pages he is deep in the genealogies of 
the Campbells and the MaoDonalds, and the 
intricacies of olan-heraldry — a dead language, 
indeed, in these days — disooursiag on the 
" galley with flying pennons " of the Lords of 
Lome, and the "feeae cheques " of . the 
Stuarts. 

One of the most interesting portions of the 
book is its Sixth Dialogue, wfaach deals with 
the present and recent history of religion in 
the Highlands, and gives an excellent account 
of the " moderates " of the last generation ; 
of the Disruption of 184S, the oauses which 
led to it, and its results ; and of the Free 
Churoh, its attitude to the Establishment, and 
the dissensions within its own pale, which 
led to the expulsion from his Chair of its 
learned Aberdeen Professor of Hebrew. It 
would be impossible to give in equal space a 
clearer or fairer idea of the eoolesiastioal posi- 
tion of Northern Scotland than is contained 
in these pages, and they will be useful to 
strangers who wish to inform themselves on 
such points. 

Indeed, the whole book affords an admirable 
view of national temper and condition, and 
we can think of few volumes that might more 
fittingly find a place in the travelling-bag of 
the Scottish tourist. It is full of valuable 
information, conveyed in a charmingly fresh 
and racy manner, for the author has a wholly 
wholesome horror of dulness, or, rather, a 
natural incapamty for it. The bright pages 
are well adapted to wile away the hours of 
rain which so often afflict the traveller in the 
not too Arcadian climate of the Scottish 
Highlands. J. M. Gbit. 



TEB BOOKS OF THB AKOIBITCB. 

Btu antike Buchtoeten. Von Th. Birt. 
(Beriin: Hertz.) 

Ix these 500 pages M. Birt works out in 
detail theories already sketched in the Shein- 
isches Museum (32. 393), and in a paper read 
at Trier in 1879. Briefly, his results are 
these: — In classical literature (between 800 
B.C. and 400 a.i>.) PifiXiw and liber mean 
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the roll {volumen); the whole "work" is 
called Xjiyoi, awra^t, a&ita, eorput, but never 
Uher. Papyroa {ehartd) was used for all good 
edition!, parchment only for rough or private 
copies, for notes, and for book covers and 
tiUes. Henoe M. Birt explains the books tn 
mmi&rMMt in Mart. 14, 184, 186/. This 
fourteenth book consists of epigrams on 
Satumalian presents, so arranged that those 
on presents to be given by rich and by poor 
follow in alternate order. The parchment 
copies mentioned are the gifts of poor notarii, 
who can afiPord only their own handiwork. 
Pnblished books on parchment appear only 
after 800 a.9. ; papyrus is used tUi at least 
400 (chaps, i., ii.). As the book is the roll, and 
as it is d priori probable that the rolls were 
of similar size, M. Birt next (chaps, iii.-v.) 
inqnires what this size was. The book was 
measnred by orlxoi-, vemtt — ie., line-lengths 
(not sentences) of thirty-five letters, as Rltschl, 
Graux, Waohsmntb, and, quite lately, Sohanz 
{Hermet, 16. 809), have shown. It may be 
added that this uprees with the lines in the 
Oredc papyrus fragments just edited by 
Blass {Hermes, 17. 148, 1882). Their nse 
was ^obably due to the fact that the 
hexameter— the metre of the first-written 
litwatare-^averages thirty-five letters. This 
"nornud line" was employed for first and 
good editions, but, when onoe noted on the 
margin as the standard of calculation, 
other line-lengths were used. It is often 
kept in our oodicas, on the margin— 0.^., of 
the Clarkianns of Plato (Sohanz), or " sub- 
scribed " at the end of the roll or work, and 
thus helps in detecting interpolations. The 
sheets of the roll (paginae) were made in the 
Nile delta from the inner fibres of the papyrus 
and exported already put together (^t^X/a 
8yfM^). Loose sheets were used only for 
letters ; book rolls were nearly always made 
up he/ore bebg written in. The patina 
agreed in width with the column of writing, 
M. Birt discusses at length Pliny's much- 
vexed description (n. h. 13. 74/.) of the nine 
kinds of ehartae, distinguished by their width, 
and snggests several new views. Thus, in 
§ 74, he reads tot philyra»,fihraa (qs. filiras), 
thus dismissing the notion that the charta 
was the papyrus bark (though, it mnst be 
added, even philyra cannot really mean 
papyrus bark) ; in § 77, ha explains »eamu 
from Love's glosses as " a roll." He then 
tries to show that many extant papyri cor- 
respond in width to one or other of the 
kinds mentioned by Pliny, and that those 
which have thirty-five letters to the line'are 
of the same width as the ehartae which Pliny 
calls the best. As he admits, there is little 
evidence yet collected on which to argue. It 
may be hoped that the notes gathered by 
M. Graux before his death, and his memorial 
volume promised by M. Chatelain, will touch 
on this point. By estimating (chap, vi.) the 
number of letters in the books of most of 
the extant literature, M. Birt concludes 
that, in poetry, the length of the book varies 
between 700 and 1,000 lines, monobibla and 
didactic poems (as the Ouhx and Vergil's 
Oeorgiee) being shorter. The prose book 
averaged 2,000 normal lines, but ranged 
from 1,000 to 3,600. Lezica and didactic 



lioation, publishers (Atticns, Tryphon, &c.), 
and libraries ; it is suggested that a eollegium 
librariorum maintained copyright. The 
original division of books was often lost in the 
change from roll to codex; and M. Birt 
examines (chap, viii.), from this side, several 
works which greatly exceed the normal 
limits— Ovid's Heroidet and Fropertius (on 
the lines laid down Bh. Mtu. 82. 386 /.), 
Nonius, Justin, Tibnllus, and especially 
Theokritus and Catullus. Our text Of the 
former he holds to be a selection made in 
the fourth century, including all the poet's 
Bucolica {Id. 1 and S-'l 1) and parts of the rest. 
Catullus, he thinks, pubUshed four books — 
Hendecasyllables, i.e , the Passer (1^61), the 
tTuptiae (64), Epigrammata (67-*116), and 
a Carminwn liber. M. Birt lays much stress 
on the limits he has fixed for the liher ; bat 
clearly they are nearly as wide as those of the 
modem volume, and such a statement as 
"Anfang n. Ende seiner Meditationen . . . 
richtete ein Seneca getreunach den Raumgren- 
zen ein, die ihm ein alexandrinischer Qluti- 
nator gesteckt " (p. 843) seems exaggerated. 
The restrictions which these limits caused 
fnay explain the classical avftnerpia rm XAyov, 
but the value of the enquiry is best seen 
in the application of the maximum limit to 
Theokritus or Catullus. In chap. viii. (das 
voralexandrinische Buchwesen) M. Birt shows 
at length that our present book-divisions of 
even Homer are relatively modern, and argues 
that, before 300 B.C., Greek writers used long 
rolls of even 25,000 lines. For the conve- 
nience of readers, these rolls were marked off 
into ijJfn), varying in difiRirent copies ; hence 
<$ame our "books." This lasted till Ealli- 
machos, whose favourite (eXfvev) saying, /a^ 
/Si^Aiov ij-iyo- Kcu(($v — for M. Birt proves that 
it cannot have been aimed at ApoUoniua, 
since the latter used short rolls— marks the^ 
introduction of the " short roll " system,' 
suited to an age of personal luxurv. The 
Alexan^nan Library contained long rolls, most 
of which held two or more works (avfiiuytU) ; 
many of its copies must have been duplicates. 
Greece had beisn emptied of rolls to form it ; 
Alexandria became the centre of the book 
trade, and Kallimachos was thus able to carry 
out his reform. 

This sketch giv«i little idea of the richness 
of detailed illustration, touching on almost 
every writer, sacred or profane, lost or extant, 
from Homer to Tzetzes, of the wealth of new 
matter, as general as the title of the book 
itself, and of the many conjectures, always 
ingenious, if not convincing, which this book 
contains. It is obvious that our £nglish 
accounts fof ancient books must be much 
modified, both in general conception and in 
detail. A German reviewer said lately that 
every important German work on classics is 
at once reviewed and read in France, and viee 
vena. It would be well if this were true 
of England also, for even Bich's dictionary 
and Metcalfe's translation of Gallus are 
notably inferior to any of the better German 
authorities. 

I have noticed one or two slight mistakes, 
which do not affect the arguments; thus. 



Greece." There are a good many, generally 
obvious, misprints — e.g., p. 15, 12 from 
bottom, for viere read vier ; p. 22, 10 from 



bottom, for liia 641 read 639 ; p. 67, for 
^(uXdi^ read ifxuy6kr]t ; p. 290, 9, for Martid 
xviii, 39 read viii. S9. F. HATEBriKLV. 
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p. 295, exiguo libello in Ibis 45 1 (it should 
be 449) cannot refer to Ovid's own poem ; 

works, again, had shorter books ; monobibla p. 463, Fabius' graeci annales ought, as Prof. 

varied very widely. Chap. vii. discusses pub- I Nettleship has said, to mean " history of 



Pie6 VertA: a Lesson to Fathers. 
Anstey. (Smith, Bldw & Oo.) 

B.OW They Loved Him. By Florence 
Marryat. (F. V. White.) 

A SallSoom Bepentanee. "Bf Annie Ed- 
wardes. (Bentley.) 

It woald be a pity if the snoOess of Viee 
Vered, which deserves to be great, were in- 
jured by the somewhat injudicious flourish of 
trumpets with which it was heralded. The 
abuse of the system of announcing "ve 
understand that a work of great interest and 
entirely novel kind," Ao., &o., was so great 
fifty or sixty years ago that for a time it wai 
discredited and thrown out of fashioni It 
seems now to have revived; and it is, we 
repeat, a pity, because the only effect it cm 
have is to prejudice some readers against the 
book so treated. If anybody be prejudiced 
in this way against Vice Vend to the extent 
of refusing to read it (and such things hare 
happened) he vill really lose something. The 
book is not faultless. It is a little too long 
for its rather fantastic kind of interest ; the 
reader's sympathies are sometimes repelled 
where they ought to be attraoted, and the 
fun is aonietimes, thongh rarely, a little con- 
ventional. But it is certainly the best book 
of its own kind that has appeared for a long 
time ; and, in the way of provoking laughter 
by certain old-fashioned means which do not 
involve satve or sarcasm, it has few rivili. 
The oldest and the most genuine, if not the 
most amiable, resource of him who woi^ 
produce laughter is to exhibit someone in 
an intensely uncomfortable situation; and 
oertainly the discomfort of the situation of 
Mr. Panl Bultitude, merchant and house- 
holder of Westboume Terrace, exceeds in 
pungency and Indicrousness almost any other 
that we remember. The initial or fantasUo 
motive of Mr. Anstey's story is simple 
enough and not specially novel The idea of 
two souls changing bodies, so that, the outer 
man remaining the same, the inner man 
becomes quite different, has often been uaed 
in fantastic fiction, lie two most famous 
instances are Qautier's charming Avalc^ 
and the story (was it not in Blaehaoodn 
where an unhappy student engages in 
actual combat with his tormentor and vm- 
stitnte, and is distracted between hatred 
of the latter and anguish at inflicbng 
damage on " my own dear body." But aa. 
Anstey's application of the *»<» vertd idea « 
entirely fresh, A father and his son, who »re 
not sympathetic, change persons by the opera- 
tion of the Garuda stone, a mysterious talis- 
man which grants one wish of this kind to 
its possessor for the time being. The oonsfr 
quence is that the father, with his mind and 
habits of fifty, has to return to a pn»»w 
school and suffer the woes of boyhood, in- 
tensified a thoosaiid times by his utter nnpN* 
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piredneis for the sitoation. How he, half 
nnintentionally, breaks every clause of the 
code of sohool-boy honour ; how he is inerci- 
lesslj bullied in conseqaenoe ; how his middle- 
aged aoioeptibilitiea fail to answer to the 
blanduhmanta of two rather precocious 
naidena of tender yeara, in whose eyes his 
good-looking and good-for-nothing son had 
found favour; and how, thanks to different 
peculiarities, his tribulation with masters is 
ms great as with boys — all these things 
Mr. Aiutey tells with immense spirit and 
inTentiTenesa, and with a most comic blending 
of probability and improbability. We do 
not think iliat he has out hia knot very 
happily; and it would have been eeeier to 
enjoy Panl Bultitnde'a tribulations if his son 
Diek bad been somewhat more of a good sort 
— we do not mean a goody sort—of boy. 
Bat what a French critic finely calls the 
inaenaate quest after perfection is nowhere 
more oat of place than in novel-reading. 
Mr. Anatey baa provided us with a very satis- 
faetoiT TbiUB; let ns take her as she is 
proTiMd. 

To say of a book that it Is disagreeable is 
sometimes thought to be a feeble, not to say 
feminine, form of criticism. In truth, it is 
nothing of the kind, but (if the word is used 
in its proper sense) one of the seveieat and 
meet final reprobations possible of any pro- 
duct of art. A book may be as pitiful or 
terrible aa its author can make it (they are not 
often able to make it either, more's the pity), 
but if it is disagreeable it is bad. Now, Sow 
Tkejf Loved Sim, though in some respects it 
haa advantagea over mort of its author's books, 
is essentially disagreeable. There is an in- 
definable kind of smirch over everybody in it. 
The "he" is snch a pitiful he that he 
hetraja in the last and basest fashion a girl of 
sixteen who has trusted him, not in the least 
on the Lovelace and Lothario principle, but 
because the parents of another girl threaten 
him with an action for breach of promise, 
against which, if the text is to be believed, 
the deserted one had given him a good legal 
defence. Farther than this, he allows him- 
self to be bullied by his wife long afterwards 
into telling the whole story, and thereby 
wrecks the last diance of happineas of the 
onlocky heroine, who has since married. 
But this ia not the worst. Fenella Conroy, 
the innocently betrayed damsel, foists her 
Illegitimate child on her husband; and that 
husband himself, on learning this and his 
other miafortanes, behaves with a violence 
which is indeed quite exooaable in degree, but 
altogether coarse and ungentlemanly (be it 
said to be a model gentleman) in kind. A 
man of Bir Oflbert Conroy's class does not 
shake his wife when he learns that she was 
unfit to be his wife. As for Fenella's mother, 
though ahe is detestable enough, she is at 
least in keeping, and so is the best character 
in the book. Lastly, Sir Gilbert's sister, the 
Countess of Marjoram, who is the only 
morally respectable f!g«ire, is as vulgar as she 
is respectable. Such a company of sneaks, 
ruffians, harridans, and angels who fall with 
remarkable ease and provokmg innocence, do 
not make pleasant acquaintances ; and we are 
only serrj that tlie author has wasted on 
them the really well done first volume in 



which the luckless loves of Fenella and 
Geoffrey Doyne, the sneaking "he" of the 
title, are sketched. 

There is not much to be said of a Balh 
Soom Bepenianee ; indeed, it would be almosb 
enough to say that it is written in the present 
tense. When that monstrosity was com- 
mitted because authors knew no better there 
was some excuse for it ; but now that they 
have had fair warning, the repetition is simply 
contumacious. A Lake Leman boarding- 
house, an American grass widow, a vulgar 
family of Continent haunters, a refined ditto, 
a weak-minded young Oxonian, an older 
person who is deluded by a brazen married 
woman with a conniving husband, Monte 
Carlo, Rome, &o., &o. — these are the well- 
worn ingredients of the book. That they 
are not mixed up without a certain clever, 
ness is as much as saying that Mrs. Edwardes 
is the author ; but the book makes as 
deplore more than ever that a narrative 
faculty so considerable should not have been 
able to associate with itself better taste, 
fresher materials, and more conscientious 
workmanship. There are touches, too, of 
occasional grandiloquence in this book with 
khich Mrs. Edwardes has not always been 
chargeable. Here is a wonderful specimen : 
" The process of degeneration makes itself 
visible by no outward or visible sign in Boger 
Tryan. The poppy retains its surface-white- 
ness, the man approacket our ruined eoutint 
the Ageidians ly steps as yet imperceptible." 
Mrs. Edwardes might have abstained from 
reminding us so soon after Mr. Darwin's 
death of the sufferings whioh a great man 
sometimes unwittingly brings upon humanity 
by making persons who are not great talk 
nonsense. Geobge Saintsbubt. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

TraiulaMont from Heine, and other Verses, 
By Ernest Badford. (Cambridge : £. Johnson.) 
Here is a little book which the lover of what is 
genuine and fresh in poetry will read once 
through, and will read again, and perhaps often. 
Its author, we believe, has published little or 
nothing until now ; but many small reputations, 
laboriously worked for daring a eeries of years, 
have in truth less foundation than that which 
this little book may honestly secure to Mr. 
Ernest Badford within the next week or two. 
For the little book has good thoughts and 
bright foncies, and they are expressed with 
curious excellence. Mr. Badford's verse is not 
of the kind that betrays at once the ambition 
of the poetaster and his fatal limitations. It is 
neither a plagiarism nor a pastiche. It is novel 
and real. The translations tram Heine, 
modesty put to the front, are, in fact, comprised 
within twenty-two pages out of the ninety of 
whioh the volume consists ; the rest of the 
matter is original, though the Heine influenoe 
is (dear thronghout much of it, And yet it is 
not Heine that has made Ifr. Badford devoted 
to irony and satire— rather his own love of 
satire and irony has made him devoted to Heine, 
Goethe and Browning and the wonderful 
German of Paris have oeen the proper food for 
him, and he has had what be wanted, Heine, 
a master of style, has deserved at least a student 
of st^Ie for his translator, and we know of few 
tranuations whioh betray style so much as do 
Mr, Badford's here. The work must have been 

Smpathetio, Almost for the first time some- 
ing of the charm of " Die Bergstimme " comes 



into English verse, and the purposely roughened 
beauty of "Am Ereuzweg wird begraben" is 
retained in English lines. From these we pass 
to " Evening Involnntaries," whioh in their 
turn are followed by " Brands from the Burn- 
ing." Both these sections of the volume are 
wholly original. The second of the two is, for 
the most part, amusing, audacious, and ebseky. 
Mr,' Badford was lessoned in no school of 
prudes when he wrote the following Ibies on a 
picture at Dresden : — 
" Trne, tme, very true ; bat yon sea 

It's BO use to argue with me. 

Asoetioal somples I Fiddle- de-dee I 

She's thare~ia the Dresden gallery 

■ A Girl with a Candle,'-19 O. 

" And anyone worthy to loosen her sandal 
Woald give, though a belted earl. 
His tetU possessions to blow ont her eandle, 
I tdl yoa, and ktas that girl I " 
The mood passes, and, in "Bvening Involnn- 
taries," a writer who has been artistic in bis 
energy may be at least as artistic in quietness 
and restraint. 

' ' Hands olisped a moment on the strand ; 
The one mnit stay, the other go ; 
There ia not any sign to show 
That friends have parted, hand from hand. 

" And yeara roll en ; the two frienda stand ; 
The weloome spoken, apaech la alow } 
StUl ia there not a dgn to ahow 
Friend dead to friend, aa hand strikea hand." 

A slight thing again; but even in so slight 
a thing so done there is evident that novelty of 
presentation whioh is the business of literature. 
And there is something even more than novelty 
of presentation — there is a high and melancholy 
beauty — in the lines with which we dose : 
"For one who long a worldly gain 
In worldly paDia haa aongbt. 
May anght of better worth remain, 

Save, peradventare, caught 
On (iobweba In the brain, 
Some fragment of nntalnted thonght." 

And if we close the book here, it is for others 
to open it. It contains very little that has even 
a suggestion of the feebleness of immaturity, 
and, of course, nothing that has the dulness of 
incompetence. Among the lovers of good 
writing it will make its mark. 

Selveted Poems of Robert Buchanan. (Ohatto 
and Windus.) Mr, Buchanan's readers have 
excellent reasons to be satisfied with this 
beantifnl and oomprehensive selection. Within 
some 300 pages may be found by much the 
most memorablepart of the poet's work, la 
the manner Of Wordsworth, Mr, Bnohanan has 
divided his poetry into sections indicative of 
its nature and aim. First, we have " Ballads 
and Dramatic Lyrics" (we think the snb- title 
is scarcely defensible, but we have previously 
touched upon this point in the same connexion) ; 
then we have "Nature Poems," "Narrative 
Poems," "London Poems," and "Spiritual 
Poems." In the first of these subdivisions the 
very fine "Ballad of Judas Iseariot" is in. 
eluded ; in the second, the " White Bose and 
Bed" is laid under contribution for some 
passages of oonspicnous beauty, notably " The 
Great Snow," " Drowsietown,'^' and " Spring- 
tide; " in the third of the subdivisions, " Meg 
Blane" is reprinted firom the volume under 
fliatname; and among the " London Poems " 
we find "Up in an Attio," "The Starling," 
"Nell," and the "Wake Of O'Hara." The 
" Spiritual Poems " come chiefly from "The 
Book of Orm," being, among others, "The 
Vision of the Man Accurst" and "The Soul 
and the Dwelling," The titles we have given 
will enable readers familiar with the author's 
work to judge of the merit of the selection. 
Excellent as we think the choice must on the 
whole, be considered, it has the (perhaps in- 
evitable) disadvantage of ezdnding poems 
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which oertain of l£r. Baohanan's admirers must 
1m tarry to miss. The Tolume reached us in 
May, and the recent Ballads of Li/e, Love, 
and Humowr was published in March; we 
cannot, therefore, suppose that the earlier 
book would have suffered any serious disloca- 
tion by the reprinting of oertain of its more 
conspicuous poems in the present Tolome of 
selections, which, if it be anything, ought to 
be lopresentatiYe of the poet's genius and 
indicatiye of the range of his powers. We 
think, therefore, that the " Lights of Leith" 
xnlgh^ with advantage, have appeared in place, 
say, of the "Two Sons" and "Chamuan;" 
and that " O'Connor's Wake " would better 
have rap rooon ted the author's view of the lower 
Irish character than the " Wake of (^Hara," 
which has less of the humour of grim jollity, 
and has, moreover, a most lame and impotent 
conclusion, alUiough, indeed, it possesaes a few 
touches quite on a level with anything in its 
companion poem. 

•' 'God blsM old IreUad I' said Mistress Hart, 
Mother to Mike of the donkey-cart ; 
• Qod bless old Itelaiid tUl aU ba done, 
She never made wake for a better son I ' 
And all joined chorus, and each one said 
SometUM Und of the boy that was dead ; 
And Iflie bottle went lonnd from lip to Up, 
And the weeping widow, for feUowihip, 
Took the glaw o( old Biddy and had a sip, 
At the wake of Tim (^Hara." 

We might dispense with "Barbara Qra^," 
which, though fraught inth some genuine 
passion, is disfigured, we fear, by not a little 
forced emotion ; but we are sorry to miss the 
strong grip of reality which is [seen in "Phil 
Bloofslioap." The two poems " To David in 
Heaven " and " The Snowdrop " bear reference 
to the young poet David Gnay, the story of 
whose hapless life is told in a brief, but touch- 
ing, Appendix. The poems in question derive, 
no doubt, their chief interest for the author 
from their melancholy association with his 
friend ; but there is nothing' quite worthy of the 
author in either of the poems (certainly not in 
the first-named of the tvo^, and, perhaps, now 
that we have realised that Qray himself^ though 
a man of very pure poetic feeling, was by no 
means a great poet, it mi^ht have been as weU 
to omit them. But this is a matter on which 
Mr. Buchanan must naturally feel deeply. On 
the whole, as we say, the selection is a good 
on& and affords an excellent view of the 
author's gifts. That this is poetry with a 
fundamental body of stuff in it is the least we 
can say for the work as a wholo; and that it is 
marked by a rig^t instinot of aspiration and by 
purity of motive must also be afiSrmed. We 
feel, as we read, that Mr. Baohanan's poetry 
oomee from someone, and in this respect has an 
enormous advantage over a large part of modem 
Terse, which, coming from nobody inparticidar, 
can sowraely hope to appeal to anjone. " Nell," 
in the volume under review, is an excellent 
example of tiie author's real-life work, and is, 
moreover, a sheer slice out of life, and as vivid 
a portrait, in its way, as the Bill Sykes of 
Dickens. Mr. Bucluuiau is weakest in the 
" Spiritual Poems ; " the province of the purely 
spintnal is foreign to his powers. The career 
of this author has been one of peculiar interest, 
and is now not without p*thos. Mr. Buchanan, 
at the outset, either resisted coterie tendencies 
or was resisted by them ; and very soon the few 
intimate friends with whom he started in life- 
Gray, Dobell, and others — were removed by 
death. He had established a high place among 
younger poets after Tennyson, 'vmen he had the 
ndsfortune to acquire the repntatioa (not un- 
merited) of a literary Ishmael, and since then 
he has been struggling against many odds. 
Nevertheless, he has done, and is still doing, 
work tl^it must honour him in a high degree. 



National Pkturet. From the Spanish of 
Fernan Caballero. By the Author of " Tasso's 
Enchanted Ground." (Barns and Gates.) The 
tales in this volume are abridged translations 
from the Ouadros d« Oogtumiret of Fernan 
Oaballero. We have no &ult to find with the 
curtailing somewhat the prolixity of modern 
Spanish. Oab^ero's style fully rendered 
nug^t seem too luxuriant for English readers. 
l!iu> delicate touches of her poetical descriptions, 
her graceful fancies, so vividly contrasted with 
the directness and rudeness of the snatches of 
song and provwb which she puts into the mouth 
of her peasant characters, render her by no 
means an easy author to translate. In the 
present version this luxuriance is pruned down 
to the sober taste and commonplace of the 
Englidi ; the phrase, " She was so pretty that 
even the sua envied her," becomes simply 
"bright as the sun;" the willow merely 
"hangs over the water" instead of "sipping 
it daintily with her lips." Many of the similes 
are omitted; the difficalties of the proverbs and 
proverbial locutions are constantly shirked ; 
only a tdw of the snatches of song are rendered 
at all, and those not very satisnictorily. It is 
almost a triumph of ingenuity to get 



" At the gste of heivsn displayed 
Ltttle angels, thoagh poor, ever live " 

out of 

" A la pnerta del dekt 
Venaen zapatos 
Pars loi angtlitos 
Qae eitAa deioalzos." 

(At the gate of heaven shoes are sold for the 
little child angels (i.«., dead infants) who go 
there unshod.) The ezquiaita tenderness of the 
last verse of the ballad of the " Orael Sister," 
in Luoas Garcia, is very inadequately given. 
In moulding two sentences into one, gram- 
matical constructions occur of a harshness from 
which the original is entirely free, and some- 
times the essential word on which the idea of 
the whole paragraph depends is the one omitted. 
On p. 84 it is " tae severe and inflexible laws 
of honour " {honra), not of religion merely, 
which the Spanish peasantry are said to observe 
so strictly. But it would be ungracious to 
insist on these shortcomings. They will be 
wholly unobserved by En^ish readers, who 
will enjoy the narrative, and will get a deeper 
insight into oertain phases of Andalusian life 
than can be obtained from a hundred guide- or 
tourist-books, without a suspidon that there is 
anything more behind. 

Not the least acceptable volumes of the 
"Parchment Library" (Eegan Paul, Trench 
and Oo.) are those which it is practically im- 
possible to review. Of such are the Horace, 
edited by Mr. F. W. Oomish, of Eton ; and the 
Bhaktpere, of which the first volume has just 
reached us, containing four plays — " The 
Tempest," "The Two Gentlemen of Verona," 
" Measure for Measure," and " The Merry 
Wives of Windsor." In these days of in- 
numerable school editions of the classics, com- 
piled to meet the insatiate demand of ex- 
aminees, the "gentleman and scholar" has 
hitherto been quite overlooked. Aldines and 
ELseviis are not within the reach of all — not 
even when historic libraries are broken up. 
There must still be many who want a Horace 
of home manufacture, which shall be both 
utendo hahUtB and format eUganUoris. Mr. 
Oomish has done his part with more labour of 
textual criticism than might be inferred from 
his modest Preface. We thank him especially 
for having brought back the asterisk and the 
obelus in their old-fashioned use. Altogether, 
we know no recent book that deserves a more 
hearty welcome from those who can distinguish 
between books and books. Of the Shaktoere, 
we forbear to commit ourselves to any dennite 



criticism. There is no editor's name and no 
Preface, and (we may add) no frontispiece, snoh 
as has heightened the charm of all the pre- 
ceding volumes of this series.' We deoUne, 
therefore, to undertake a collation of the text, 
though we are not unwilling to yield oar con- 
fidence to publishers who have already given 
us Prof. Dowden's scholarly edition of the 
Sonnets. We may be wrong (and we do not 
profess to any special knowledge of these 
matters), but the printing of the Shaktpere 
strikes us as being not quite so clear as that of 
the Horace, 

Don Qaixale. A Translation based on that of 
Peter Anthony Motteux, Edited by Edward 
BelL (George Bell and Sons.) Smoe 1612, 
when John Shelton's version of the first part 
of Don Quixote was issued, several Englidi 
translators have tried their hands on Oervantes' 
masterpiece, the latest being Mr. Duffield, 
whose translation appeared last year. It can- 
not be said that the work of any one of these 
craftsmen is a conspicuous suocees ; bat the 
version " by various hands," which was reriaed 
by Peter Anthony Motteux, and first published 
in 1712, has preserved a fair amount of the 
spirit of its original in very bold and idiomatio 
English. This version has been renrinted, 
with revisions and emendations, by Messrs. 
Bell, and forms a fresh instalment in their con- 
tinuation of " Bohn's Standard Library." On 
the whole, the editor has decidedly improved 
upon the work of Motteux, for he has jadi- 
ciously pruned many of the latter's too ample 
sentences, and has generally toned down those 
passages in which the dry humour of Oer- 
vantes was presented as broad faros. Lock- 
hart's Life of the author of Don Quiitote has 
been reprinted, as well as lus notes; and 
some fiuther notes have been added, chiefly 
to explain the proverbs which are at onoe 
a beauty and a difficulty in the originaL We 
may add that in the Preface the editor aoknow- 
le^^ the valuable assistance afforded him in 
the work of revision by Mr. Duffield's soholarly 
work. 

AiroTHxa addition to "Bohn's Standard 
Library," which was published earlier in the 
year, is entitled 0}a»iie Tales, It contains, in 
the following order, " Rasselas," " The Yioar 
of Wakefield," " Gulliver's Travels," and the 
" Sentimental Joumey." The text of each has 
been arrived at from a collation of the earliest 
editions. 

Wb have received English versions of two 
works by Herr Georg Ebers — A Question, 
translated by Mary J. Safford, and The 
Emperor, translated by Clara Bell, in 2 vols. 
Both these works are issued by Mr. Gottsbereer, 
of New York, who has already published 
several other novels and tales by Ebers. The 
volumes before us are well printed, and their 
shape and size are identical with the convenient 
pattern of the Tauohnitz series. Herr Ebers 
has won a world-wide name by his attempts to 
portray the life of the ancient world in various 
works of fiction. For our part, wo must oon- 
f^ that in reading his books we generally find 
lifelees figures, not very well grouped, against 
scenery which is both vivid and historically 
correct. In other words, Ebers is a good scene- 
painter, but a poor dramatist. To A Question 
this criticism is not altogether applicable. The 
story possesses no plot, and its characters are 
drawn in the barest outline ; but, on the other 
hand, it is instinct with a life and vigour not 
always possessed by Herr Ebers' tales, and 
affords a charming description of country life 
in ancient Sicily. The Emperor presents a 
study of the Emperor Hadrian and taa times. 
The lines of the principal portrait are carefully 
finished, but we cannot say that its effect is 
lifelike. Both translators have done their work 
weU. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

Idas Elsaitos Mabz, who redted the "Hed 
Fipw " BO adoiirably at the Browning Society's 
extra meetiiig, is drawing up a short account 
of l£r. Browning's mnsioian, Abt Yosler, for 
the aeoond part of the Browning Society's 
Panen. 'Sba Abb^ Yogler was the tea(^er of 
boui Weber and Meyerbeer, and Weber always 
enterfadned the highest regard and affection 
far his "dear master." On the other hand, 
IfoMxt dislilced Yogler, and ran him down, 
a prooeeding m whion he has been followed by 
otbar mnsioianB— bat not without protest from 
many men of note. Abbtf Yoglers " Qrdies- 
txiaa," the instmment mentioned by Mr. 
Broiniing, will be described by Miss Mane. 

W> axe promised two volnmes of articles re- 
printed fram the periodiosl press — one is the 
'<lbdsni Arabian Nights," which Mr.B. L. 
Stevenson eontribnted about four years ago to 
London-, the other is "My Watch Below," 
which appeared quite recently in the Daily 
Til^rapK, signed by "A Seafoier." We under- 
steod that ue "Seafiunr" is none other than 
Mr. Clarke BosseQ. author of TU Wreck of 
fhe Oro*venor — ^by ur the best of modem sea 
noTels. 

Thx third Tolume of Mr. Percy M. Thornton's 
Forelfrn 8eerelarie$ of the Ntntteenth Omtury, to 
be issued almost immediately by Messrs. W. 
H. AUen, will include a special analysis of tiie 
fimiga pdli^ of tlte Duke of Wdlington in 
18S4-3S, and of that of Sir Bobert Feel in 
1841-4A. It will also elucidate the eondition 
cf afEsiis whioh precipitated— if it did not 
ahaolutely cause — the Crimean War. The 
Fonim Seeretaiyalups of Lord Malmesbnry, 
Lotd Buasell, and Lord Clarendon, compiled 
from private records aiul pubiio sources, will 
also nam part of the book. In fhe Appendix 
reteenoe to some prrrate memoirs of Napdeon L 
is made, as illustrating his dread of Stan's in- 
fluenoe with Germany m 1808, A fiusrimile of 
Uie last deetoral letter of Mr. Pitt and portraits 
ef Petd, Wellington, Aberdeen, Bussell, daren- 
don, and Ualmesbury accompany the volmne. 

Tax new bell at St Panl's Cathedral, which 
will shortly be properly rung, has exdted a 
great deal of interest among London folk. 
Messrs. Griffith and Farran hare nearly ready a 
£ttle book by Mr. S. J. Mackie, entiUed Great 
Puml, from U» Oariing to it» Dedication, with a 
ehaptcv about bells by Dr. J. Stainer, the 
wguist of St. Paul's. The little volume wUl 
have several illustrations, and will furnish a 
complete history of the undertaking. 

ITbdxb the title The Andent Manueeripit of 
fl« Ne»g TeOameHt/br EngUeh Beadere, theBev. 
F. T. Baosett, of Dulverton Beotory, will shortly 
publish a translation of the five earliest MSS. 
of the New Testament. The work will be 
1 by Mr. Elliot Stock. 



Oarlyle was bom a visitors' book is kept, the pioaohed with any reasonable prospect of a 
gift of Dr. Joseph Cook, of Boston, U.S. ; and solution until the chasm whiob divides the 

,, 1 _•_ -i--- ii. . two races is fully acknowledged to have oome 

into exiitenoe through the wrongdoing of 
past generations of Englishmen. It is neraless 
tosay that in Mr. GKlbert the reader will find 
a competent guide ; and the dosuments with 
which the Appendix is enriched, notably those 
relating to the eviction of the O'Bymes, are 
enough in themselves to explain why the name 
of English justice was held in liwaA as no 
better than a mockery. Even for the Bngliah 
historian of the reign of Charles L the book is 
invaluable. 



Ws take from the Beotiman some interestiDg 
details about the burial-place of Carlyle at 
SceleCschan. A few gentlemen having the 
light of sepulture in the ground have huL the 
tneiosing wall rebuilt, the refuse removed, and 
walks opened. The gate is open throughout the 
daytime to all comers. Mr. James Carlyle, of 
Nswlands, near Ecclefechan, has recently 
ctedted a large tombstone to the memory of his 
two brothers, Thomas and John Aitken. Near 
the top of the stone is the motto " Humilitate," 
sad underneath the Carlyle arms (!). The in- 
■eription reads, as far as regards Thomas : 
"Hste tests Thoaiss Carlyle, who was bom at 
ledtfMhaa, 4th Deoembsr 1795, and died at 
U Obsyna Bow, Chelsea, London, on Saturday, 

StkFebraaiylSSL" 



among the more recent namee in it are those of 
the Earl of Bosebery and Lord Young. 

Mb. Ebswoeth announces that his Part 10 of 
« the Boxburghe Ballads " for the Ballad Soeie^ 
'•""" will contain a large Group of Anti- 
BaUada; that Part 11, for 1882, will 
Include a Iwree Group of Historical Ballads 
on the Bye ^use Plot, 1683, Jack Presbytw, 
and the Duke of Monmouth's Insurrection in 
the West, 168S ; and that Part 13 will beg^n 
voL v., in 1883, with a Group of Legendary 
Bomantio Ballads, from the Bcocburghe Collec- 
tion, few of wUoh have ever been reprinted. 
Legendary Historic Ballads will foUow soon. 
The completion of the whole Boxburghe series 
is now within measurable distance^ and may 
probably include a General Introdnotion on 
Ballad History, and full Index to the whole 
collection, from the present editor. When the 
Boxburghe Ballads are complete, Mr. Ebsworth 
will edit "The Civil War and Protectorate 
Ballads," in five parts, arranged ohronologioally. 

We understand that a work entitled Bicydee 
and Trieydee, Pott and Preient, by Mr. Charles 
Spencer, author of The Bicycle Boad Book, will 
be pubUahed shortly by Messrs. Griffith and 
Farran. 

A HEW volume of the Classified Catalogue of 
the Library of the Boyal Institution of Great 
Britain, by Mr. Yincent, the librarian, is now 
ready. It includes the most important works 
published during the last twenty-five years, 
placed under their respective heads, accompmied 
by a synopsis and indexes of authors and 
subjects. 

Mbbsbs. Ohatto Ain> Wnn>r8 have issued 
a new and tmiform edition of the works of 
Mr. Charles Beade. It is handsomely bound, 
and illustrated by Mr. Dn Maurier, Mr. W. 
Small, and other well-known artlBts. 

The Index Society have just issued their 
two volumes for last year, being the Index of 
Ohiiuary Notices for 1880, and Mr. Walter 
Bye's Index of Norfolk Topography ; and also, 
as one of their volumes for the present year, 
the Literature of VegetaUe Technology, by Mr. 
B. Daydon Jaouon, f6anded on the oolleotionB 
of Mr. J. G. Svmons. Of these two last we 
may say someuiing hereafter. The Indece of 
Obituary Notieee is, we believe, the first of fhe 
kind that the society have yet published. 
Such an enterprise, as its value will only be 
appreciated hereafter, so it can only be im- 
proved by time. Apart from American papers, 
not a single foreign journal is indexed; and 
but two insignificant provincial journals. We 
would specially eall the attention of the com- 
pilers to the excellent obituaries that appear in 
the Soottman. Surely they must have some 
North Briton among their number. Of London 
dailies, again, only the Timet is mentioned ; 
whereas three New York papers are thus 
honoured. The rule ought to be to ruolude 
every notice that has any independent value, 
and to omit those which have not, wherever 
they may appear. Provincial obituaries are 
oftni by &r the most full. 

Mr. J. T. GnsEET has rapidly followed up 
his publication of the Aphoritmieal Discovery 
^a Eiitory qfthe Irish Confederation and the 
War in Ireland, I64I-I64S (Dublin : Printed for 
the Editor by Gill and Sons), The work is 
from the pen of Bichard Boilings, who, as secre- 
tary to the Confederation, had excellent means 
of acquiring an insist into its working and 
sufficient abilities to enable him to make use of 



ihis position. There never was a time when the 
study of Irish history was more needful, 
because, whaterer be too ^ew taken of actual 
political difflieulties, these osd never be ap- 



Mb. AusxAiTDEB Maxwell has in the press 
(to be published by subscription} a History 0/ 
Old Dtmdee, narrated out <a the town ooniunl 
reg^ter and other sources. Many local inci- 
dents will be described fliat are connected with 
events of national concern, such as the Befinma- 
tiim and the Bevdlution ; the modes of action 
in the municipal life of the town irill be 
illustrated ; and curious details given about 
fM. punishments. The work will contain an 
engraving of St. Mary's Tower, as it stood - 
before the nave of fhe ohurdi was destroyed ; 
a reproduction of Crawford's map of 1766 ; and 
a facsimile of the title-page of " The Book of 
the Ohureh." 

Fbof. IiraBAH, the librarian of Trinify 
College, Dublin, has issued separata copies of 
his paper before the Irish Academy on " The 
Earhest English Translation of the De Imita- 
tione Christi," a MS. in the library under his 
charge, lettered "Musica CeU" on fhe cover, 
and being of the middle of the fifteenth 
century, but containing only fhe first three 
ports. There is another lees complete MS. in 
the Cambridge University Library, and, 
seemingly, one in the Bodleian. The earliest 
printed English version is Atkynson's in 1502, 
fhe first three parts, printed by Wynl^ da 
Worde, and Queen Margaret's translation of 
the fourth put^ 1504, also printsd by de Worde. 
Atkynson's is a much more fiorid and puffy 
version than the simple and racy MS. one, 
as Prof. Ingram shows by extracts. The 
Profeesor proposes to edit the MS., if not for 
the Dublin University Frees, then for the Early- 
English Text Society ; and, if for the sooiefy, 
he wiU make a parallel-text of it by reprinting 
Atkynson's edition, or a fresh MS. version, if 
one should turn up. 

Wx leam from the Oritie that Mr. John 
Burroughs, the American essayist, is now in 
this country, visiting the scenes assodated with' 
fhe lives of English and Scotch men of letters. 

MsssBB. Bees Welsh ass Co., of Fhiladel- 
phis, announce a volume of the prose works of 
iSx. Walt Whitman, under the tiUe of Speetmen 
Days and Collects, The volume is divided into 
three parts. The first contains reminiscences of 
his early lifis ; the second, a dlwy of his experi- 
ences during fhe war; the third, a collection 
of essays on politioal and social subjects, re- 
published from the North American and other 
Beviews. 

Mb. Gbaet Allee's VigneUee from Nature 
has lutd the honour of being reprinted by a New 
York publisher, and sold tat 16 cents (7|d.). 

Mb. Johk Moblet'b monograph on Bonaseaa 
has bem translated into Bussian. 

Db. ExTQEir OsfWALD hss oontoibuted to two 
recent numbers of the MaqarinfUr die LtlenUur 
des In- vind Auilandes (Jmy 1 and 8) an elaborate 

Siper upon the relations between Gh>ethe and 
arlyle. Though the materials are in great 
part derived from Mr. Fronde's biography. Dr. 
Oswald has the advantage of approaching the 
sabiect from the Gtoman standpoint. There is 
probably no one else who could have treated it 
so thoroughly. 
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Thz President of the Buaaiaii Academy lately 
pieeented to the Ozar two volumes ot Beports 
and Btemont cf Me Governing Senate in the 
Seign cf Pder the Oreat. These form merely 
insbilments of a series vhiob, it is expected, 
tfill extend to twen^-six Tolomes m all. 
Tbey refer to the most important matters in 
eTtry biandi of administration, and afford 
ampler mateiial than has hitherto been acoes- 
sibu for a study of the epoch of Russian 
regeneration. The credit of the publication is 
in a neat measure due to Senator Ealaahor, 
who has charge of ihe Moscow archives of the 
Ministry of Justice, and who superintended the 
making of extracts and the process of printing. 

YiOTOB 'hLESRTA, whoBO Alexandre IT.: 
Details intfdits aar sa Yie intime'et sa Mort, has 
recently appeared, is said to be the nom de 
guerre of the Frincess Dolgorouki, morganatic 
wifie of tiie late Czar. 

FaoF. A. Newtok, of Cambridge, wishes us 
to state that the paragraph about his edition of 
YarreU'i British Birde, which appeared in the 
last number of the Acabbict, is " almost wholly 
inaccurate " — so far, at least, as regards himself. 



FRENCH JOTTINGS. 



Tbs AoadAnie firangaise held its annual public 
meeting on Friday, July 7, when the report 
on all the literary competitions of the year 
was read by the permanent secretary, M. 
Camille Doncet. The Montyon prizes for virtue 
were distributed by the president for the 
cuixent quarter, M. M^zi&res. As usual, the 
larger number of these fell to women ; but on 
thisoooasion several sailors and others received 
rewards for saving life. 

Tbe French papers announce that Mdlle. 
Posne, while arranging for publication the 
papers of Thiers, has come across a bundle 
endorsed simply " Notes," which seem to con- 
tain the materials for a projected volume of 
private memoirs. Here is a sketch of Louis- 
Philippe, another of Jacques Laffitte, a con- 
versation with Talleyrand, and a philippic 
against the author of the coup d'Uat. Whether 
iTdUc. Dosne will consent to the publication of 
these fragmentary notes is uncertain. 

Thb Ecole libre des Sciences politiqnes 
annually awards a sort of travelling fellowship 
of the value of 4.000 frs. (£160) to one of its 
old pupils. The holder must spend at least six 
months abroad, and must write a memoir upon 
some subject approved by the body of professors. 
This yeu, M Bedout, a clerk in the Ministry 
of Foroi^ Afiiairs, has been selected to study 
the deeisioiis of the English admiralty courts 
during the period of the Bevcdution and the 
Fiiat Empire. 

Sbvebai. changes have recently taken place 
in the political press at Paris. The Qauloteh&a 
amalgamated with the Fori* Journal, under (he 
joint editorship of M. Henry de Fdne; and con- 
seqriently M. Jules Simon has had to' found a 
new paper of his own— the Passant. Another 
new daily is announced, entitled the Indi- 
pendanee franpaise, to be edited by M. Charles 
^oysset, one of the chie& of the coalition in 
the Chamber of Deputies titat overthrew M. 
Qambettalast January. 

AoooBSnra to the Annuaire de la Prtsse, edited 
by M. Mermet, the total number of journals 
published in France is 3,272, being 1,343 in 
Paris and li929 in the provinces. Of we former, 
it ia surpriaing to find that the most numerous 
class is financial (209), then medical (97), illus. 
trated (88), fashions (81), political (71), law 
(64), Catholic (64^, science (41), literature (30), 
and art (19). The provincial papers are thus 
classified according to their politics : Bepublican 



(615), Legitimist (177), Orleaaist (146), religious 
(108), Bonapartist (100). 

The fourth part of the sale of the Biblio- 
tb&que Didot took place in Paris last month. 
The number of lotia was 600, and the total 
price realised was 253,146 frs. (£10,000). 
Several JTbroe were sold, one of which was 
bought by the Baron de Benmonville for no 
less than 30,600 frs. (£1,220). This was a MS. 
written in France in the first half of the 
fifteenth century, probably for the Duke of 
Bedford. It is on vellum, with twelve large 
and 869 smaller illuminations, of which fifty- 
eight illustrate the dance of death. In the 
beginning of the last century it was given to 
Dr. Bichard Meade by Louis iV., and only 
returned to France in 1863. 

A OHEAF but well-printed series of little 
books is being published at Paris by M. Leopold 
Oerf under me title of "Nouvelle Colleraion 
illustr^e." Each is an original work by a writer 
of repute, containing about 160 pages; and the 
price is only one franc a volume. One of the 
three that have already appeared is an his- 
torical sketch of English Uterature, by M. 
Ldon Boucher, of Besan$on ; and among the 
announcements are Lts Baeet humaines, by M. 
Abel Hovelacque ; Lea Basques et le Pays basque, 
by M. Jnlien Vinson ; and L'Espagne des Goths 
et des Arabea, by M. L^on G^ley. 



death is a loss to the country, while a wide 
circle of personal friends share with his 
relatives their grief at his untimely end. Eii 
unswerving uprightness of oharscter, the con- 
stancy of us friendship, and his natural kindli. 
ness, endeared him to all who associated with 
him either among the boc^ in the Britiah 
Museum or in private society. The only works 
of which Dr. Haas was author are two papers, 
entitled " Uebei die Urspronge der inityhmi 
Medizin, mit besonderem Bezug auf Susruta," 
and " Blppokrates und die indische Mediein dei 
Mittelaltere^" both of which appeared in the 
ZeitseM/t of the Deutschen morgailaadiachen 
Gesellschaft for 1876 and 1877. For some 
years Dr. Haas had held the office of Professor 
of Sanskrit at University College, London. 
BoBEBT E. DoxraLAS. 



OBITVABT. 

DB. EBKST HAAS. 



We much regret to announce the death of the 
weU-known Orientalist Dr. Ernst Haas, of the 
British Museum, which occurred on July 3, at 
his residence in Westboume Park. For more 
than a year Dr. Haas had been invalided by a 
malady the seeds of which had beeu present 
all his life, and against which his naturally 
strong constitution battled for fourteen months. 
Dr. Haas was born at Coburg in April 1835, 
and was therefore in his for^-eighth year. In 
1852 he matriculated at the Universify of Berlin, 
and for two years devoted himself both in that 
city and at Bonn to the study of the Teutonic 
languages, as well as those of Latin origin. 
With that desire for thoroughness which he 
showed in everything he put his hand to, he at 
the same time turned his attention to Sanskrit 
in order to gain a more complete knowledge of 
the objects of his study. But, having taken 
up Sanskrit as a means to an end, he became 
so fascinated by the taste it gave him for 
Oriental literature^ that he further directed his 
energies to acquiring a knowledge of Fei'sian 
and the kindred languages. These he studied 
under Prof. Both at Tubingen, and subse- 

guently he returned to Berlm to work on the 
•riental MSS. in the Boyal Library. From 
the information gained from these MSS. he 
compiled a dissertation on Indian domestio 
life which gained for him the dejpnes of M.A. 
and Doctor of Philosophy at Tubingen, and 
a portion of which was afterwards published in 
the fifth volume of Weber's Indische Studien. 
After leaving the university Dr. Haas spent 
two years in Paris, and then went to Scot- 
land, where he acted as tutor in the family 
of Lord Minto for three years. In 1866 he was 
appointed to a post in the Oriental bran(^ of 
the Library of llie British Museum, which office 
he held until his death. With indefatigable 
energy he devoted himself to the work of that 
department, and, single-handed, for fifteen 

Sears succeeded in peribrming its duties with 
lorough efficiency. In 1876 he printed, by 
order of the Trustees, his Catalogue of the 
Sanskrit and Pali books under his charge — 
a Catalogue which is pronounced Inr those 
who are best able to judge to be free not 
only from a single error, but firam a single 
inaoonracy. As an abl« public sonrant, his 



DB. W. O. WABD. 

Db. WnxTAM Gkoeqe Wahb, who died at 
Hampstead on July 6 at the age of seventy, 
was the most remarkable of the younger genera- 
tion of thinkers who " cut into the movement" 
of 1833 " at an angle." His Ideal of a Ghrisliau 
Church was published in the interval between 
Newman's secession to Xiittlemote and his sub- 
mission to Borne. And it immediately super- 
seded Tract XO. in the pubUo mutd, and 
created, by no fault of Ward's, a very usfiur 
impression that all Tractarians claimed to hold 
and teach all Boman doctrine in the Church of 
England. After a dramatic scene in the 
Sheldonian Theatre, he was deprived of his 
degree, became a Boman Oatholio, and married 
the lad^ with whose letters he solaoed himself 
in the intervals of his defence. The Pope mads 
him a Doctor of Divinity, and Oard. Wiseman 
made him Professor at St. Edmund's OcJlege at 
Ware. He wrote a sequel to his Ideal, and 
a treatise, unpublished, "De Obdnratomm 
Peccatis Mortalibus," on the guilt of dome 
what by your own fault you cannot help ; and 
began a treatise on the theology of Nature and 
Grace, in which he showed, perhapi^ more sus- 
tained speoulatiye power tlum in any of his 
other writings. This was published in 1862. 
Its completion was interrupted by his succeed- 
ing Card. Wiseman as editor of the Dublin Beview. 
Henceforward his activity had two directions 
— a vigorous championship of a priori philoeo- 
^y, and a yet more vigorous insistance on the 
Papal claims. His resolute opposition to the 
scheme of a Boman Catholic college at Oxford 
was quite unsoftened by his personal attachment 
to Dr. Newman ; his championship of the 
Syllabus contributed something to the definition 
of 1870. He was always paradoxical: he 
argued that, though he was bonnd to hold 
Intelleotus in Latin to be one aspsot of man's 
highest good, intellect in English was hwdly a 
part of man's perfection at idl ; 1m never wt- 
cussed the relations between oleremesa and 
insight into truth, and contented himself with 
proving to demonstration that it is more to be 
good than to be clever. He proved that it was 
quite right to condemn Galileo, and incidentally 
that Galileo shuffled badlv ; and he also proved 
that the Church stopped short of finally oon- 
demning the theory of the solar system now 
received. He certainly kept himself and his 
Beview sin^arly clear from any attempts to 
hamper positive science; in this, as in mudi 
else, ne resembled the elder Froude. His eraays 
on Scriptural and devotional subjeota and on 
questions of theology were collected in 1879 and 
1880. His laborious demonstration of the 
elements of theism was interrupted by his 
death. Perhaps one of the most effeotive 
chapters was the doctrine of "anti-impulsive 
effort," which, whether it proves " free-will " 
or no, disproves utilitarianism, as it shows 
dearly that the permanent set of onx aotiyi^ is 
independent of our desires. 
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MAQAZiergB Aim ebviswb. 

The most important paper in flie Jnlv Ardi- 
mory is Ftof. George Stepheoa's " Letter from 
Denmark." ESa knowleiWB of Northern lore 
ia luiBiizpaaaed, and he has nere given ns a oon- 
denaed aoooont of what ia being done in Soan- 
duurria on matters hiBtorical and antiquarian. 
It n ee m a that there are three dialect aoaeties in 
fhe North, one with its head-quarters at TTpsala, 
■nether at Ohriatiania, and a third at Copen- 
hagen ; all of them are doing good work. The 
Dimiah aodety, aa representing a tongae the 
moat nearly related to onr own, yWi probably 
hare the greatest interest for Bnglish-speaking 
people. "Its object is to publish dictionaries 
of the book-language and of the great local 
dialects, to prepare works on proper names and 
plaoe-namea, to print old Danish manuscripts. 
... It oonaequently unites in itself more than 
ia attempted by both the Early-English Text 
Society and the English Dialect Society put 
together." Such a body must be doing work 
'&at will be very instmctiTe for English people. 
We trust it may receive a large measure of 
support from this country. Mr. Wheatley's 
paper on " Saint Swithin " is intere8tin|;, as he 
has eolleoted notices not only of the Bu^op of 
'Winchester whose festival haa become to the 
Bngliah peasant a weather prognostic, but also 
of the other watery sainis whose feast days 
peiform a similar function in foreign lands. 
We aie not aware that the tradition can be 
tiaeed baok inthisoonntry b^ond the borders 
of Ohriatiaoily, but it is almost oertainly of 
mneh easier origin. From Mr. William Geoiwe 
Blaok we have a paper on " Shakesperian Fo^- 
Lore." Mr. B. L. Lewis disoouraea on ' ' Parish 
Begistan^" and Mr. J. H. Round g^ves us a 
second part of his valuable studies on " The 
Domesday of Oolohester." 

Iir the Bevista Contenytoranta ot June 30 
SenoT Gonzalez Janer discusses the qneetion of 
oereal modnction in Spain in face of Amerioan 
eompentton. His oondnsion is that, in the 
Centre and North, wheat may still be profitably 
grown for home consumption, but that the 
export to Uie colonies had bett^ be surrendered 
to America, which can supply them more 
cheaply. In the South and Bast of Spain com 
cannot be profitably cultivated on irrigated 
land, and on unimgated the crop too often 
taBen from drought; wine, oil, fruits, vege- 
tables, and paatnre should be the sole agricul- 
tnral produoe there. " La Juventnd Dorada" 
treats aUghtlv of the reigns of the Oatholic 
Cngsand of Oharlea Y., and rather more at 
length of the sons of Oatherine de Medici in 
Fiuioe. " La literatnra Espaiiola en Franoia," 
by M. Magnabel, is one of tne studies to which 
the Galderon oentenary gave rise. The regula- 
tions of the Spanish Theatre in 1818 are ourions, 
diowin« how completely it waa under Oonrt 
snUeetum. The Diary of the Oonde de Toreno 
in Italy, and the aesthetic study, " El Ultimo 
Sosmro," by ISnajero Martinez, are oonohided 
in utis nQubsr. 



TEE B0S8ETTI BALE. 

Tei sale of the late D. G. B oe set ti 'a house- 
hold effects took place at 16 Oheyne Walk, on 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, July 6, 6, 
and 7, after one day of private view and 
two days of public view, m which it was 
estimated that scarcely fewer than 3,000 persons 
visited the house. Ine attendances on the sale 
days wen very large, the bidding was brisk, 
and the prices fttehed were unusually high— 
hi^er, proportionately, it is thought, than at the 
Hamiltoii sale. The most spirited bidders and 
^dpal purchasers were Messrs. Ellis, Ohristi<s 
Fairfkx Murray, Howell, Nutt, Heaton, and 
Marks. A nnmber of the deceased poef s 
tBeadM were present on each of the three days; 



■md, as these wen determined to eany off relioa 
at any eost, the inevitable contingent of the 
broking fraternity seamed heavily handicapped, 
and thor disappointment and indignation were 
obvious enough. Messrs. Wharton, Martin and 
Oo. were the aaotmneen. 

A carved oak cabinet, inlaid with pearl, 
fetched £22 (Howell); a ooooh, painted in 
three panels and round the lower stile bv 
Bossetti (subjects being " Amor," " Amans," 
and "Amata") brought £64 12s. (Murray); 
a pair of fire-screens in tapestry, repreeenting 
the Prodigal Son, 26 guineas (Ohnstie) ; a softi, 
with back painted m figure and landsoape, 
33 guineas (Fred. Locked; Bossetti's seore- 
taire. Si guineas (Howell) ; a Portuguese 
cabinet, covered in leather and brass, £43 ; 
Bossetti's bookcase, carved mahogany Ohippsn- 
dale, £50 (Marks). The brasses and bronzes, 
of which there were many carious examples, 
from a large sixteenth-century chandelier to 
small inoense-bumers, fetched exceptionally 
high prices ; aa also did the pieces of jewellery, 
wuoh were for the most such as Bossetti had 
used to paint from. Among the latter, a large 
black Oriental pearl mounted in silver, from 
Bossetti's design, and painted by him in Mona 
Yanna, went to Howml. The engravings in- 
cluded twenty-four after Fuseli and nearly 
eighty after Btothard ; thej all fetched good 
prices. The most interesting of the drawings 
put up were flour or five by the eariy pre- 
Baphaelites W. H. Deverell, W. Holman 
Hunt, and J. E. Millais. The paintings were 
not of great interest. 

Ferlups the most intersting items of the sale 
were the books of the poet-painter. Of these, 
PoliphiK fetched £38 (Ellis) : Bonge de PdUphiU, 
£9 9s. ; Gerarde's HerhdU, £4 fig. ; Caj>ricU>t de 
Ooya, £12 12s. ; Gilohrisf s Blake, two volumes, 
£6 68.; II Deeamtrone di Boecaceio, with an. 
notations by Bossetti, £2 ISs. ; the interesting 
MS. and sketch-book of William Blake, which 
was bought by Bossetti about 1848 from Palmer, 
an attendant at the British Museum (and 
relative of Blake's Palmer), for 10s., fetched in 
the sale 105 guineas (Ellia) ; Frederick Locker's 
volume of unpublished poems, £1 6s. ; Bossetti's 
Dante and his Cirde, £1 7s. 6d. ; a curious 
litUe volume entitled Endimion, by Gombaud, 
£1; Lander's CoutU Julian, £1 Sa. ; F. J. 
Shields' Illustrations to The PUgrim'e Progreu, 
£2 6a. (H. T. Dunn) ; an onbonnd copy of the 
pre-Baphaelite magazine the Oerm, £6 6s. 
(Stevens). For the Fresentation copies the bid- 
ding was very brisk, W. B. Scott's Poemt going 
for £3 8b. ; Coventry Patmore's three volumes, 
£2 168.; Sir Henry Taylor's two volumes, 
£2 2s. ; John Payne's Maak of Bhadawt, 
£1 178. 6d. ; P. B. Marston's two volumes, 
£6 68. ; E. W. Oosse's New JPoeme, £1 12a 6d. ; 
HaU Caine's Bonnet* of Three Oentitriet, with 
marginalia, £2 16a ; Swinburne's AtalarOa in 
Calydm, £32 lis. (Stevenson); Tauchnitz 
edition of Bossetti's Poem$, £1 Is. per copy ; 
Bossetti's Hand and Bout, 17a Besides the 
above, a number of Presentation copies, in- 
cluding Buskin's Modem Painten, iuA been 
previously sold by private treaty. The total 
reaUsed 1>v the sale was over £3,000. 

Bossetti's own drawings, of which there 
remain nearly one hnndred, are to be aold next 
season at Chnsties*. 

We understand that Bossetti's will provides 
that his property be divided between his mother 
and brotaer, with mementoes to eight or nine 
intimate friends— Theodore Watte (for many 
years his closest friend), Frederick Shields, 
F. Madoz Brown, T. Hall Oaine, F. B. Leyland, 
W. B. Soott, Bume Jones, and Swinburne. 
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COBRESPOND ENOE. 

WAS BOaSB OF MOBTOOXBRT AT Smil^P 
■aoMflaasa, Walla : fair 18. UO. 
The oontroversy between myself and Mr. 
Howorth ought oertainly to come to an end 
some time, and the sooner the better. I had 
somehow &ncied that my last letter would be 
the end. At any rate this present one shall be, 
aa far as I am eonoemed. For dispute might be 
endless, when no new facte are brou^t forward, 
but when each side simply asks uie other to 
take a different estimate of facte which are 
already known. 

Mr. Howorth's main point is that Wace 
sometimes makes mistakes. I never denied it ; 
indeed, I supplied him with some of the instances 
whidi he now uses, and I have no doubt that, 
if I went through Wace for the purpose, I could 
find other mistakes which Mr. Howorth has not 
quoted. On the other hand, Mr. Howorth 
charges Wace with special ignorance aa to 
EngUsh affairs. I have answenred by quoting 
some instances of remarkable and nnexpectao. 
accuracy on his part as to English affairs. It 
is plain that of this kind of work there as 
literally no end ; the real point ia, not whethar 
Wace sometimes makes mistakes, wfaetter ha 
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aometimes vritea Bog«r for Bobert, or Bobert 
for Boger— ft thing which I xuat B»]r from sad 
experienoe iB almost as easy as to write "east" 
for "west" or "west" for "east"— but 
whether his elaborate piotore of Soger of 
MontgomeiT's exploits in the battle, a piotore 
W> remarkably sniting the podtion of the man, is 
likely to be sheer invention ; mere mistake it oan- 
not be. At the same time, I oan xelieve Wace 
from some of Mr. Howorth's smaller charges 
<tf inaoonnu^. He does not miscall E^olf, 
Ingennlf— or however we are to inell hun— of 
Laigle (Mr. Howorth's En^pitnu^ia doubtless 
owing to the printer, like so many odd forms in 
my own last letter). He certainly apj^ears as 
EngtrrcM in Flnqnet's text; bat it u plain 
from the new coition of Andresen (i. 366) 
that the true reading is Enganot^f, So I do not 
■ee how Waoe'a stateme&C true or false, that 
Harold was bron^jht to William at AvranoheB 
oontradiots anytiuog in the Tapestry, which 
does not mention the plaoe of meeting. If Mr. 
Howorth is thinking ol the oath of Huold, as to 
Hiat Waoe and the Tanestry Mree as to both 
time and place, though both differ from William 
of Poitiers. (On the wiport of these differences I 
have spoken at length, Gorman Oonquett, 
iii. 696.J 

I will mention one or two other points. Mr. 
Howortk does not seem to have understood my 
remark that Wace had taken more pains with 
his aoooont of the battle than he nas taken 
with the later war between William Bnfos and 
Helias. He says that my 

"enloginm [on Waoe] is certainly qnalified by the 
statement that the nearer he geii to Us own day 
ihe more inaoenrate be beeomM— a reversal of 
the oeneral haUts of a ohraaloler, which, to say 
Um least of H, Is a psychological pude." 

I am always pumled when it oomes to hard 
words like " psyohologieal ; " bat I should 
Itave thonght that what I meant was plain 
enough. A ohronioler of ^ the ordinary Kind 
will doabttess become more trustworthy when 
he reaches his own time. But Wace is rather 
ihe author of an epic, with a great central 

Eleee to which he natonJly gave more care than 
e gave to the parts of the stoxy befbre and after 
it I thought I was right when I said ( William 
A(/tM, 61^ that the time of whioh most men 
know least is the time just before and just 
after their own birth. 

There is no doubt, from the last words of 
Waco's poem, that he lived to see the coronation 
of the younger Henry in 1170. But Mr. 
Howorth is surely hasty in inferring that the 
whole of his long poem was written—still more 
that all his rescMches were made — after that 
date. As Waco's father crossed in 1066, and as 
Waoe himself was alive and writing in 1170 or 
later, he was most likely an old man when he 
wrote the last words of his poem, and he was 
meet likely the son of his fatner's old age. So 
AgSsilaoswasthesonof Arohidamos; so Lewis 
the Twelfth died at no advanced age exactly a 
hundred years after his father's captivity at 
Aginoourt So in Uie pedigree of the Sioilian 
kings four generations cover a good deal more 
tlum 200 years. I should nave taken for 
granted that Waoe was collecting materials, and 
even writing, many years before 1170. 
Mr. Howorth says that I 



H iworth before assumed without evidence 
that the lands were granted to Boger for 
services done in 1066-70. He now assumes, 
also without evidenoe, tiiat the loss of his lands 
was the punishment of rebellion in 1079-80. 
I can say nothing about this, because my 
authorities say noting. Bobert of Belldme was 
undoubtedly oonoerned in the rebellion of the 
king's son Bobwt. His brother Boger may alao 
have been concerned in it; but it is nowhere 
said so. I still do not believe that a man 
whose elder brother was reckoned among the 
"inventus" as late as 1088 oould have held a 
great command in 1066. And that argument 
would remain the same, even if it could be 

Eld, instead of merely being assumed, that 
r of Foitou, as well as his elder brother, 
h hand in Boberf s rebellion. 
On one point I do certainly fully agree with 
Mr. Howorth— namelv, in wishing that Dr. 
Stubbs would work ue materials of his won- 
derfol Prefaces into a oonneoted History of the 
Angevin kings. Edwabd A. Fskbuah. 



Dtrby Eoue, Eodlw : Joly 8, 188}. 

I am suffering from two infirmities: one, 
my abominable writing, whioh is a miserable 
medium in which to convey Old Frenoh poeby 
to an unsophisticated printer; and, secondly, 
my distance from London, which prevents my 
corrections from reaching you in tune. Under 
these circumstances, I must ask yon to lend me 
the aMfis of your columns under which to protect 
myself from the cavils of those who may mistake 
punter's enors fbr the ignorance of the author. 

la my letter of last week on Bomr of Mont- 
gomery, will you kindly orareot the following 
errors? — " Bim on a particular tree " should be 
"wen a particular tree." Vot "Oorincus" read 
"Oorineus." For " riel " in three places read 
««iel" {iA, old£. For "e'entrenJest" read 
'* e'entremiet." For " service " read ■ ' serviae." 
For "Enauenulf" read "Enouenulf." For 
« cont«ndrent " read " oontnidrent." For 
"Patiy do la Lotide" read "P&trfe de la 
Lande." For "Aluei" read "Abiei." For 
"Mo(tagne"read'<Mortagne." For"Tieeron" 
read "Tiesfon." For "Oinjueleiz" read 
" Oinsfueleiz." For " WiUame de Boman " read 
" WiUame de Bomare." For " premiers " read 
« primiers." For " Bretotu " read " Brefonz." 
For "per pest, qo for dit" read "tint ases 
petit." For " s^nesohande " read "stfne- 
Bohaucie." Hxkbt H. Howobth. 



unmistakeable pelican (dose) vnlning, uj 
quite distinct from a heron. 

S. I would suggest that the mystery of tha 
bird in the comer of Thomai Chauoer'B leal (in 
the Oottonian MS.) might at once be solved by 
regardlog it as the Chaucer lodge, the nnioom's 
head bemg the ere^. It is singular how 
nersiBtently these two aooessories are oonfosed. 
Moreover, on this hypotheaiBi we may even infat 
from the seal on the Beoord Office seal being 
ciestlesa (the crest was a mark of distinction, the 
badge was not) that Vba orest was granted 
subsequently, as the family rose in the world. 
If so, this seal would be earlier than the 
Oottonian one, and may therefore (as Hn. 
Haweis believes) be that of Geoffrey himtsIL 
A well-known instance of a bird badge is thai 
of the swan of the Bohuns, which is to be seen 
appended to the collar of SS. on the effigy of 
the poet Gower. 

6. As to Geoffrey's age. Mrs. Haweis tells 
us that in 1310 he " was either nine or twenty, 
one aocoiding as the late or early date is. 
accepted for hu birth." She indeed molines to 
the former opinion ; but surely there oan be no 
question at all about it if, as she herself atatee. 
His father was "under iiparteen " in 132S, for, 
had Geoffrey been bom in 1328, his father 
would thus have been under sixteen at the 
time. And, though he was certainly "ran" 
when young, we are assured that he was not 
married. J. H. Boubd. 



OHAUOEB AKD THB EASTESR OOCDTIZS. 



" twit him with aligning that Boger of Foioton was 
a grown man in 1066 becinse be was married and 
a great landowner in 1086. Why 1086? When 
the ' Domboo ' was written, Boger of Foioton had 
forfeited the various lands which he poBsesied." 

Undoubtedly; and so I said. I spoke of 
him " as holding, or, nther, as having 
held, ft vast estate." It is oertaia that, by 
1086, Boger had received his lands and had 
lost them, and had married his Poitevin wife. 
But there is no evidence as to the time when 
any of those three events happened. Mr. 



BllCfataa: Jnlf 10, 1881. 

Though I have no spedal knowledge of the 
Ohauoer fiunily, I venture to think that, as to 
the Heron theory, the evidenoes are slender and 
somewhat oonfdsed. 

1. The coat of John Ohauoer on the Beoord 
Office seal is too hastily assumed to be that of 
Heron. The Heron coats adduced are not in 
point, for they are, heraldioally, totally distinct 
from it. 

2. Mn. Haweis states that " sons often took 
their mothers' arms." Possibly thmr did. 
But the arms on John's seal, if tbose of Heron, 
would not be his " mother's arms," but those 
^her former husband — a very different matter. 
To tiiese John could have no claim. 

3. The thrioe-married Mary cannot^ as sng- 

gieted by Mrs. Haweis, luive carried the 
eronn fortune to her second husband (or even 
to her thhd), for it must have passed to the 
younger Heroun, and been his till his death in 
1349. 

4. It must not be aasumed that eveiry " long- 
biQed" or "long-necked" bird is a heron. 
The bird on the reverse of Thomas (OeofBrey ?) 
Ohauoer's seal at the Beoord Office seemaan 



THE EKOLIBH SIAIiEOI BOOEBTT. 

Ounbddci: 7iilr 10, 1981. 

In a review of some of our books, Mr. Bradley 
points out that we have only, as yet, publiehea 
books relating to thirteen counties out of forty, 
and draws the inference that we have mnidi yet 
to do. The inference does not follow, because 
much of our work is supplementary. A large 
number of works upon dialeots appealed befora 
the society was started, and we aotnally pab- 
lished our " Bibliographiaal List" in <nder to 
point out that such was the case. 

Waltbb W. Szkat. 



BiorrATioirB Ain> soiros fsoic BROWKrra. 

Hnprteirf: July 8,1181. 
In the article on Becitations and Songs from 
Browning which you axe ^ood enough to insert 
in this day's issue there is one passage whioh 
seems to me to call for a word of comment. 
After "his [Mr. Bridson's] supporters in the 
chorus did their part with great spirit," then 
oomea the qualification, " though we fear that 
they were not always in oorreot time," May I 
just say that these choruses were got up at a veiy 
short notice and under considerable difficoltiee, 
and that the genUemen who so kindly sang 
them had not been able to rehearse them 
together more than twice ; indeed, some had 
been unable to attend more than one rehears&lf 
I hope you will not think me over-sensitive in 
the matter, but I am anxious that the perform- 
anoe should be judged fiairly. and that can be 
done only by taking into account some oiroam- 
stuioes adverse to perfection. I hope we may 
" go up one," at least, next year. This year 
our preparations were beg^nn much too late, as 
the tiling had not been thougbt of in good 
time, and there were other diffloulties, wnose 
narration I need not infliot upon you. 
B. H. HiOKiT, 
Co-founder of the Browning Society, and 
hon. secretary thereto. 
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SCIENCE. 

Antt, Beet, and Wiupt : a Becord of Obserra- 
tions on the Habits of the Social Hymeno- 
ptera. By Sir John Labbock. "Inter- 
national Scientific Series." (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

Sis JoHiT Litbbock's admirable investiga- 
tiona into the habits of anta and bees have 
been so long familiar to moat scientific 
workers, either from the biological or the 
psychological side, that it seems almost like 
an anachronism to bo reviewing them at 
the present day. His papers are already 
olassics in the tubjeot of which they treat; 
but he has done well to gather them 
together from the pages of sundry learned 
Traneaetions, so as to bring them to a focus 
in this delightful and popular volume. Ants 
and bees are fall of interest for the nn- 
■dentiflo public, and Sir John Lubbock 
has here cdleoted all that was most valuable 
both in his own observations and in 
those of his numerous predecessors. The 
result is a work amusing enough to please 
even that omnivorous person the general 
reader, and yet solid anough to deserve the 
highest reoognition from men of science. 

To summarise the contents of a book which 
goes over so much ground would be prac- 
tically impossible within the limits of a short 
review, and that is the less to be regretted 
becanse everyone must read it for himself 
and diaoovar its chief pmnts of interest at first 
hand. Ants fiU the larger part of the volume. 
A brief account is given, to begin with, of 
their individual life-history and of their main 
divisiona and classes. Then some attention is 
bestowed upon the problem of the formation 
of nests, as well as on such curious phenomena 
as those presented to us by the Am«rican 
and Australian honey-ants. Next, we pass 
00 to the relations of ants with plants, 
which may be either hostile, as in the case of 
flowers which arm themselves against their 
inearsiona bjr hairs, moats, and sticky secre- 
tions, or friendly, as in the case of those 
trees which entice a body-guard of ants to 
defend them by means of extxa-floral nectaries. 
Under this head are also included the strange 
habits of the agricultural and the harvesting 
ants, aa observed by McCook and others. 
Fm^ly, we get a valuable chapter on the 
relationa of anta with other animals, such as 
the aphides, which they keep as cows ; the 
blind beetles, which they domesticate for some 
unknown purpose; and the insects which they 
actoally appear to adopt as the pets of the 
community. Here, too, come some intwest- 
iag remarks on slaveiy among ants, in which 
Sir John Labbock attempts to account on 
eyolationaiy principlea for the degraded con- 
ation of such iypes as Strongylogruahu and 
A*ergate: All this portion of the work, 
though necessarily somewhat less original 
than that which followa, is full of valuable 
eperfua and novel facts, especially as regards 
the length of life attained by ante, their care 
of the eggs of aphides daring the winter, 
the structure of tiieir formicaries, the fertility 
of workers, and the evidence of progress 
■mong the different species as contrastod with 
one another. In many cases, the author has 
been enabled to make fresh observations 
whidi estaUiah new and important results, or 



refute old errors; while, throoghout, his 
cautions employment of the evolutionary 
method, and his ingenious suggestions of 
analogy with the stages of human progress 
or degradation, give special value to the 
theoretical parts of his work. It is not too 
much to say that the labour bestowed upon 
the Origin cf OivilitatioH has evidently 
proved an admirable preparation for the 
elucidation of ant life, as attempted in this 
volume; 

It is on the later and more psychological 
portion of his book, however, that Sir John 
Lubbock has expended the greatest pains. 
True, the results are here scarcely so d^nite 
and certain as elsewhere; but then the 
subject-matter was more difficult to investi- 
gate, and the chance of arriving at any result 
at all was far more doubtful. With singular 
ingenuity and patience, however, Sir John 
Labbock set his ants thdr examination 



papers, and generally succeeded in obtaining 
some sort of answer, if only a vague and un- 
certain one. The great value of his work in 
this direction consists in the soundness and 
originality of his method. He has been 
almost the first worker who has applied ex- 
periment instead of mere observation to 
animal psychology — certainly the first who 
has applied it on anything like so extended 
a scale. The care with which he watched 
his ants and bees reminds us often of the care 
with which Mr. Darwin watched the move- 
ments of plants or the habits of earth-worms. 
Even where the final result is somewhat in- 
conclusive, the experiments have a lateral 
value of their own in some other application ; 
but man^ of them have also distinctly proved 
the particular facts they were meant to teat 
as to the perceptive or intelleotaal powers of 
the insects. Those on the recogniticm of 
friends by ants, and on the oolournsense of 
bees, seem to us the most condasive ; those 
on the power of intercommunication appear 
rather to suggest than to prove the existence 
of some formican device remotely analogous 
to human language. As to the sensitiveness 
of ants to colour, may it not be that the 
violet rays really give pain to the insects in 
some distinctly physical way, rather than 
that they meraly cause a feeling of 
aesthetic dislike? Certainly, the frightened 
manner in which the ants sometimes run 
away from violet light (as in Sir John 
Lubbock's Boyal Institation experiments) 
suggests the notion of absolute bodily dis- 
comfort ; and, if this be so, then the in- 
sects may perhaps be quite devoid of a real 
colour-sense in the strict signification ; they 
may be afifocted rather as we are by an 
intolerable heat or an electric shook. In 
every case it should be added that Sir John 
Lubbock himself estimates the proved results 
of his experiments in the most modest 
manner ; he never jumps at conclusions or 
claims to have established a single point mora 
than the observations warrant ; on the con- 
trary, he states the facts with every possible 
reservation, and with dne reoognition of all 
alternative explanations. This is especially 
noticeable in the interesting chapters on the 
ethics of ants and on their general intelli- 
gence. At first sight, one might be half 



the body of tiie work and in the Appendix, 
were quite desirable in a popular treatise like 
this ; they tend, perhi^, to deter the casual 
reader. But, on second thoughts, we are 
inclined to think Sir John Lubbock has done 
wisdy to include them. Many of the 
statements about the ants must seem to the un- 
scientific so marvellous, or almost incredible, 
that it is well to let them see by what 
patient and ceaseless can the observations on 
which such assertions are based have been 
carried out by men of science. Had the 
book contained only the fint four piqiers, it 
would have been a most interesting statement 
of ascertained facts ; by containing the last 
six also, it is made into a very valuable 
lesson in method as well. 

Qbahx Allen. 



OOSBBaPOKDSNOS. 



or 



•UlOB AHD AOOIS. 

QBttlBtai: 7nMa<,ia(l. 
Mr. Frits Hommel, of Munich, has with more 
less plainness attacked Dr. Panl Hanpt, 
privat dwsent in the TTniversity of Oottingen, in 
the Literaritehea Oentralblatt of May 6, the 
AoADSUT of May 20, and the Audand of 
June 6, ao easing him of having plagiarised 
bom M. Fr. Lenonnant, of Paris, in his wtide 
on " A Dialect of the Sumerian Language " 
which was laid by me before the Boyal Society 
of Soienoes at Gottingen on November 3, 1880, 
and was published at the same time in our 
Naehriehtm, Yet, in his work on the Semites, 
bearing date 1881 and dedicated on June 9 of 
that year, Mr. Hommel had spoken of " Paul 
Haupf s recent discovery " without any rdinenoe 
to the priority in it he has since claimed fbr 
M. Lenormant in his three publioations of May 
and June this year. 

It is certainly troe (hat, in' his work cm the 
Magio and Divination of tiie Ohaldaeans (Jena, 
1878, p. 399), M. Lenormant tnMii«»in« the 
existence of "a certain diversity of dialects 
within the pe-Semitio idiom spoken in the 
lowlands of the Tigris and Euphrates," and has 
dearly stated " the inolinatimi of these words 
to substitate m for b." What Dr. Haupt, how- 
evar^ pats forward in his article goes, m my 
opimon, far beyond these few Unes of M. 
lenormant. 

When the question arose whether Dr. Haapt 
should be admitted as teacher of Assyriology m 
our oniversityi as I was not mvself in a position 
to form a judgment on the subject, ana yet at 
the same time was called upon to advise the 
philooophio twaliy, I obtained the opinions of 
Messrs. Oppert, HalAvyjLanormamt, Friedrioh 
Delitasdh, and Sayoe. With the pennission of 
the writer, I here quote the followmg sentences 
lW>m the letter addressed to me on November 26, 
1880, by M. Lenonnant : 

" Poor oa qui ast de I'aooadien on samSrian, la part 
d'origlnaUM pmonelle " of Dr. Hupt " eat encore 
ploa oansid^ble. Snr oertains pomti, o& il I'aat 
ttovti d'aooord avao mes dsmlen travanz, sea 
rtailtati, oonooidaots avao lei mleu, ont i%6 
obtaniiB par lul d'nne fafon enti^rament hid«. 
pandanta. Snr d'antres, il a fait avanoei la idenoe 
d'nne fafon trte-haoreiue at difialtivemant &>lalroi 
das qnastions de srammain oa da kxlqva jnsqva.Uk 
tiis.obtonias, (/est one v£iltabl« deoonvarte et 
das ploa Importantes que celle qn'tl vlant da faire 
da walaote mmCriaD, difiifrant de I'aocwdian olu- 
dque, et la dinettation oil il I'expoaa, eat ezoellante 
de toot point." 

And in tiie letter of June 24, 1882, in which 
M. Lenormant empowen me, at my request, to 
make poblio the words just quoted, he says: 

''avaia en 



" Je ne ntrandhe auoonement oe^ oe 
llumnenr de tous 4mn en 1880 au siget do 
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M. Htapt" X lutd Mnt a oop7 of thU to M. 
Lmormant. 

Aftw qooting tha pawge of hia book on 
OhaldMan ICagu, refened to by Mr. Hommel, 
M. Lenoznuknt piooeedB : — 
"J« n'tTtb pM kii ploa Idn dam idm tniTMix 

"J'ftTala U«n noonim qn'Il extitkit pliulenn 
textM aontiBM dn leoond dialeoH unu que Je 
atoii I'kToIr tetU It IC. Hanpt «> noerutt wb 
miMlN." 

Ihua, after t>». Bitupt had N&t him hk printed 
woric J " Ifaia oonune je n'ayaia tien imprimtf 
k eet igntif hL Haupt y est arriTtf de eon o6t^ 
d'nne mam^ plainement indtfpendante ''-41te 
last ^TB words ]£. Lenormant undeilinee— 

"n ne wntait f avoir de la part aseiui plagiat de 
trayanz qa'il ne oonnaiiaait paa et ne ponrait paa 
eonnattre. pnlaqna je lea avail gard^ pour mol. 
Amal dl>]e tonHmt* ngard< nir oe point la vraie 
dteonverte, oelie dee teztef dn eeeond dUeote, 
oomme 6tant tlenne [M. Lenormant nnderlinei 
^tant lienne], Inl wpartenant penaneUement anni 
Men qne oelle dee fou phon^tlqnei qnl oaraotftrigent 
le dialeote (laaf la MbeUtntkni de m ii b, qne j'aTaia 
indiqntei di» Mmfi$, p> 399). Poor ma put, je 
n'^iire ioi aoonoe rJoIamaUen eentre Inli ^e reeon- 
naia rantltee eriglnallti de aa d^n verte et j'y raada 
la tt@me jnatke qn'en 188(^ ajentant aenleBunt 
ponr prMaer lea faita qne oe qne j'avab imprint en 
1878, a'U en a en o onnat aM ho e, a pn le preparer 
dana une oettalne meanre, mala ne Inl en a auonne- 
ment fonnl I'^Ument le plna eaaentitl, qn'tl a dfi 
n^oeaeaitement tnmfer k Inl aenl, et par aon travail 
penNwnel et ind<pendani" 

It olily remains to oompan with ihe original 
tlie bMiinning of the tranalation of thepasBage 
pnbluEed in the Agassut, which Mr. Hommel 
has thrice in thirty days brought into the field 
agaiaat Dr. Banpt : 

"UebeadlaabMbtnoak "U the ideogramnl 
Imaer die Fnge a&lHM>b eaekn really belonga to 
imlAtMatrnm BMSkU an earlier period, and la 
in der That else tirfln- not merely an Invention 



hia remarks toadied myself. ICy own opinion 
of Dr. Hanpt's merits aa an Asayriologfist, and 
of hia share in the diaoovery of the two pre- 
Bemitic dialecta of Babylonia, is well known to 
the readera of the Academy as well as to Prof, 
de Lagarde himself, who, I aiA sure, has not 
forgotten the letter I wrote to him on the 
subject two years ago. He has fall liberty to 
publish all or as mwh of this as he likes. 

A. H. SATcn. 



himself more entirely to the Alpenpori, which 
he raised to its present success. Several of 
Orell and Fflssli's series of illustrated Ewo- 
pdMoJte Wanderhilder, which are publiahed in 
Qerman, French, and English editions, are from 
hiipan. 



BOIBNOE NOTES. 

fh« JfisymM B<mn.—k 



of 



}y Dr. O. B. Lepsios, haa 



of the later Aaiyrtana, 
than of odtuae we have 
here simply ft dlalectloal 
diffarefloe between the 
idioma <A the Bnndf and 
Aeead (and net a differ- 
ence of laBflnagea, aa waa 
mahitalaed ^ M. Op- 
pert, who tboBght Ehune- 
rian the laa^gnage of the 
non>8emitfo, Aoeadlan 
that of the Semitlo nona< 
laiion of Babykoia).''^ 



dnng der Aaayrer war, 
Oder ob ea nlcht vleluehr 
ekker frflhenu Penode 
angehdrt. Llesae aloh 
letsterea dvroh Anffin- 
dng einea noeh nnbe- 
kaamtan Utem Belaptela 
im e h w el aa n wa a ja Un« 
maaUn mSgUoh fat- 
daw wfirdeaatlirileh der 
Gagenaata, den daa Idao- 
gramm anioheinend zwi> 
aohen den Bpraohen der 
Bnmerer nnd Akkader 
beatehn ISaat, tor ein 
rehi dialeotiacher nnd 
kein afaaolnter aein, wle 
9t Bwiiehen eteer aeml- 
tbeheB nnd tnraalaehen 
Spnehe bartM." 

lb. Sayoe, who has added his laiuez paster 
to Mr. Hommel's letter in the Adahsuy, has 
fottnd nothing to complain of in this translation. 
I erpeot thatthe£tfer(if^«cAM Oeniralblaa, the 
AOASUCT, and the Amiand will eoHmranieate 
in fbn to their readers this explanation of mine, 
wliloh tiM been sent without the knowledge of 
Dr. Haupt. Faui. de Lagabde. 



WBITTEH AITD ITNWKrCTEV OHHTESB LAWS. 
London : Jalj 8, 1881. 

I have to thank you for your notice in the 
Academy of July 8 of the paper I read before 
the Boyal Asiatic Society on July 3. 

With regard to the remarks of tL Berlin, I 
would obserre that the affinities he imagined 
that he obsenred between the Aeoadiaa and 
Cbineae laws are points aommon to all priaoitiTe 
law, and do not rapport the theory of the 
Ohineie deseent from Ixibes in Western Asia'— 
a theory, however, I am inclined to agree with 
on very different grounds. 

lite only opinions I expressed Were three. 
First, Austin and Bentham's theory of reaolving 
lawB into the commands of law-girecfl do n^ 
apply in Ohina, while Sir H. Mame's views do. 
Baoond, Huxley and Spencer's views of the 
advanoe being from the tribe to the family, 
and not vice verta, do not hold good in Ghina ; 
Sir H. Maine's views do. Third, John Stuart 
Mill's views that individual ownership in land 
arose fh>m conquest and occupaiioa do not hold 
good in Ohina ; Sir H. Maine's views do. 

Sir B. Aleook mentioned tlb«e most ehataoter- 
iatio featorea in Ihe Chinese l^^al system, all 
of which were valuable as showing the primi- 
tive stage of Chinese law. It is ]ust because 
Chinese law is ao primitive that it may throw a 
light on the first origin of more advanced 
systems of which we haVe yeTy scanty historical 
Icnowledge. 0. T. Gabdneb. 



Prof, de Lagarde asAibea to tt6 wordK I 
appended to Dr. Hommel's letter an importanoe 
alt^|ef!ier inconsistent with the prindples upon 
whioo the Acadehy is conducted. The schohrs 
who write in it are alone responsible for the 
statements they pnt forward, and need no 
passports for their opinions. Dr. Hommel had 
a perfect right to claim a hearing for his attack 
on the currently received doctrine of Ass^. 
ologists. If this involved an " attack " on Dr. 
Hanpt, it was fbr Dr. Haupt, not for me, to 
answer it HA is well able to defend himself. 
I ooTili oiltinte Dr. ILoasaA only ia so flv as 



2fOTSB OF TRAVSL. 

M. GiBAXD, a yonng French naval officer, 
started last week for Zanaibar to undertake a 
lengthy journey of ezploration in the lake 
dis&iotof Cenixal Africa. He hopes to follow 
in the track of Stanley, crossing the continent 
to the OoDgo. He has taken with him a small 
boat, which has been constructed in England. 
The cost of the expedition is entirely his own, 
though he has reeeived a mission from tte 
Miniater of Public Inatmotion. 

We learn from the ZoneZon a«iei C%«na STel** 
orapA that two German naturaUets, Meeara. 
Bebdenbttg and Eoeh, had joat arrived at 
Manila from Mindanao, where they had recently 
succeesfully asoended a volcano called Apo, the 
highest mountain in the Philippines, a feat 
only onoe before achieved by Burmeans. They 
made two ascents of the Apo in February and 
March last, under the guidanoe of several 
aavagea, during which &ay aaeertained the 
height of ita souui-weet peak to be 3,000 mHrea 
(10,824 Bngliah feet) above sea-leveL They 
mtend to publish an account of their expedition, 
with map and illustrations. 

JoHAHK Jaxob BnmEB, who for some years 
paat haa ahared with Pfarrer J. G. Grob the 
editorship of the well-known Alpenpott, died at 
Ziirich on July 6. He waa born in 1829. He 
waa originally a school-teacher, and of late 
yeara an inspector. He was well known 
throughout Ins fatherland as a journalist and 
a writer upon pedagogio matters, while his 
<< Alpenklnbiatisch" <md tourist works had 
earned him a wider repute. Between 1860 and 
1870 he worked with Dr. Escher and Prof. 
Gredig as co-editor of the daily Netie Ziircher 



The FotM Birenia 
valuable monograph, . 

been issued unmr ue title " Haliiherium 
BeMnai, die fossile Sirene des Mainser BeckenB : 
eine vergleiohend-anatomische Studie." The 
first part ia devoted to a description of the 
skeleton of thia fossil, and a comparison with 
that of other Sirenia. The author then gives a 
oomprehenaive review of all the known fossil 
forms arranged under the foor genera— IVo- 
roffomtM, HaUthartum, Mtktitj/tMriitm, and 
FtMnotheriwm, These are then oompared with 
the recent genera HaUcort and Manahu, and 
with the recently extinct B?iutina. Dr. Lepaiai 
discusses the relations of the Sirenia to the 
other orders of the Mammalia. The apedes 
whidi forms the special Subject of this memoir 
belohgs to the Ohgooene strata, and has a ynj 
wide geographical duttibstioB. 

Messbs. QBiFFitH Aim Fabbait will pnbUsh 
immediately, under tiie title of Talkt aboii 
Boiencet a ooUeotion of popular leetores on 
MJentific sabgects by the late Thomas Dnnnan. 
It will be piefaeed by a beied biogn^hioal 
feketoh by Mr. Charles Welah. 

The Aoaddmie dea Sdanees has undertaksn 
the publication of the complete works ot 
Angnstin Oauohy, under the editorship of the 
members of the Section of G(eometry. They 
will occupy twenty-six yolumee, eleven volumes 
of which will be devoted to memoira, notes, and 
articles originally published in the AoademT*! 
2Van«acMon«, and the remainder with separate 
pablieatiena, raviewa, ftc. Vol. I. has just 
appewed. The farms of SBbsaription may be 
obtained on apjriicaiioB to M. Qaathier-Tillars. 



i!M«(fV> but left that jotunal ifi order to d«rote teljgiett* HMsatn, and «<Mtn« 



JECtTPTOLOar NOTES. 

Oh Tneaday last, July U, lb. Cope White- 
house read a paper upon the reamts of hii 
recent exploration in and near the Fayoom, 
with apeoial reference to th6 ancient basin ol 
Lake Moeris. Daring March and April of the 
present year, Mr. whitehonse made two ex- 
peditions into the desert— onoe in company with 
Mr. Tristram Mlia, the second time with Mt. 
Flindera Petrie— with the object ef determining 
precisely the present levels of the oonntn, and 
uius aaoertaining the nte of Lake Moeria 
All ancient historians agree in stating that, 
from a very early period of E^ptian history, a 
large body of Nile water was diverted into the 
desert to rarm this lake ; and alae that theamonnt 
of water had been gradually d oer ea ain g. The 
result at lb. Whitehonsa's oMervattona, aaniM 
out with theodolite and photogmphj, ■• " 

Ce that there exists a dep r eaaion, of net leas 
200 feet below Beni-anef. in the desert 
between the Wady Moieh and the Fayoom. 
This depression bears visible traces of haviog 
been filled with water at a comparativelv recent 
period ; and here Mr. Whitehonae would place 
the Lake Moeris of the Greek historians. 

MiSB Hsleit Belob has bsgnn a •mo""^ 
course of six lectures on " Egyptian Antiquities 
at Ute British Museum, addressed to women only. 
The leetores are given en Wedneeday. at 4 p-n-i 
in the First Vase Boom, Graek Antiquibes. 
They are illustrated by diagrams, and aft«- 
warda by a visit to the monuments in the 
Egyptian Galleries. The objeot of the course 
is to give such an otitHne 6f the history. 
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^yptasnuT be a guide to those previoasly 
Tuaoqomintad with the subjeot. The three first 
lectona hare dealt (diiefly witii hiatorjr. running 
Ta{»dly throngb flie period from. Menes to the 
Bxodna. Somettiing i^o has been said about 
the find at Dayr-el-^aharee, and the proposed 
exoavationa at Zoan. Next -veek funeral rites 
and tlie fntora state of tiie soul, aooordiug to 
Egyptian belief, will be treated of. 

A ChmMm. — Harr Lund has written to us 
saying tiiat oar summary of his letter on 
" Joaeph, Ehu-an-ateo, and Amanhotep 17.," 
printed in the AoAsncT of last week, iails to 
exprasa flometly his views. He denies that he 
" i«»d a paper to show that Khu-en-aten . . . 
waa . . . idantiaal with Amenhotep lY.," be- 
oanaa this is oommonly admitted by Egypt- 
ologista; ka danisa that he called £ha>en- 
aten '• tha pcnnltimate Pharaoh of Ilia XVIIIth 
Dynaaty," baaansa fbor kings after him ara 
genenUly eonnted in that d^asty ; he did not 
compute tha period of tha sojourn in Bgypt " at 
136 /aara," but at something like 136 years ; 
ha did not aasirt that " the art of portraiture 
did not in fiMt aziBt till this remn," but that 
during the XVIIIth Dpiatty, until the reign of 
Shu-aa-aten, the reptesentations of both kings 
and magnatsa wato not portnits ; ha did not 
■ay tliat this ekaoge of lepxasentation "dated 
from tha moment when Amanhotep lY. broke 
with the civil and nligioos traditions of his 
foraCsttets," bat only "wnen ha broke with the 
magnataa; on this point, he anggests that 
AmsDkvtap IV. had most lilraly nerer adkexad 
to thoaa tfaditioaa. In 1. 25 from ttie bottom, 
tat « AteakMn " laad " Jaoob." 



PHILOLOGY NOTES. 
Wb t*kd the following ttom the timet:— 
The Tmataea of the BriHsh Museum have just 
aequired a most important oolleotion of Oriental 
U8S., consisting of 138 volumes, more or less 
fragmentary, oonthinitag (1) Arabic oom- 
mentariea of the Bible, With the Hebrew text 
written by Karaite JeWs; (3) liturnes and 
hymna both of the Earaitea and the Babbinio 
Jews ; (3) Katidte polemical treatises ; and (41 
gia mm at i oal , lexioomphical, and philosophical 
tteatiaea. Among the oommentanes wiui Uie 
Hebrew text are some of the highest import- 
•Doe. They rank amo^ the oldest Arabic 
MSB. kithetto known. Htne are dated a.h. 
318 = A.t). 9fi9, A.E. 305 = A.i>. 1004, and A.a. 
437 = A.D. 1045. The British Museum has 
hitherto pcaaeeaed only one single US. of this 
kind, dated A.H. 398 = A.D. 1007. Besides being 
of so early a date, these MSS. show the cause 
of the law laid down in the Talmud "that the 
sacred Soriptorea must not be written in any 
than the square Hebrew characters." They 
demonstrate tot the first time that the Jews 
ware in the habit of Writing tiie Soriptuies in 
other ehaiMtera. Another point of extreme 
intenat to the Oriental student is the fkot that, 
though the commentaries are written in Arabic, 
they oosiiaia large quotations from Anan's 
enmmen tariaa in Aramaic, thus proving beyond 
denbt that Aaao, the founder of the Kanites, 
wrote iu A ram a i c the language spcAan in 
Paketina ia tha time of Christ. 

Ws laata fiom flia Jewiah Chronicle that Mr. 
Lonia B. Almhams' Manual of Beriptwe Hit' 
lory ia being tranalated into Marathi fnr the 
use of the enildren of the Beni Israel attend- 
' ^tha aekocl ot the Anglo- Jewish Association 



denov of Dr. Wendt, of Oatlsrohe, and Dr. 
Wachsmuth, of Heid<dberg. 

M. Offbbt ia continuing his seriaa of papers 
before the Academic des Inscriptions upon the 
cuneiform inscriptions brought back from 
Mesopotamia by M. do Saraeo. He holds to 
his view that they are the records of a king 
named Qudea, and not of the god Nabu ; and 
he thinks he can interpret the dedication of an 
intoxicating liquor called tUcaru. 

Unskb the title of Speeimina linguae pdlae- 
tlovenieae the Academy of Science at St. Peters- 
burg has published a small, but important, 
oolleotion of early Slavonic texts, edited by 
Prof. y. Jagie. Most of the texta are printed 
in the Glagolitic character. 

Dh. FaiXDBioH ExTTaB, privat docent at 
StrassbuTg, has issued the first jpart of a German 
Etymological Dictionary, which he hopes to 
complete in eight parts before the dose of tha 
present year. It is favourably noticed in the 
LUerarieche* CeniralbkM for June 10. 

Thbbb has just been published at Oopen- 
hagen (BeitselMi little book on Daniah papidar 
etymology by Er. Nytop. 



-~»., Hf Saaahrtt ■ohokl^ ha. u«w 
1 amsabar af tiia Aaadtfmia dea Inacnp. 
t»M, in tlM pkMB of «he kta M. ChMsaatd. 

Ibs ihir^-dxth meeting of German phil- 
dogists 1»ill be held this year at Oarlsruhe 
bom Septaoibev ST t«> 80, tmder the ptmi. 



MESTuraa of eooisTisa, 

^Bovraaa Soauan.—fOetiercU JHeeting, Friday, 
Jttty 7.) 

Paor. E. JoHHSOir In tha Chair.— After a few 
Words tcoa the Ohalimaa, the Eeport was read. 
tt was shown Uiat the society had, In a Mr degree, 
attahied tha objects set forth in the Vonndan 
ProipeotiiS, lisaed July 1881, which add i— " This 
Sodeiy is foondad to gather together some, at leaat, 
of the many admirers of Bobert Brewnilig, iot the 
study and dlsoassion of Us works, and the pnbliea. 
tioa ot papers on them and extmots from warhs 
niusttating them. The society will ahn eBwraraga 
tha formatiwi of Brewning Beading Clabs, tha 
aoUng d Blmralag's dramas nr amatear oompaniaa, 
tha writing «t a BrCwahu Frunar, the eompilatkm 
of a Bfawnhig Conoordaaoa or Lesioon, and 
gaaacally tha aztanalan of tha study and Infloeaca 
of the poet." Some of Browning's admhrera have 
bean aatheied together; Us works hare been 
stadlad and dlsoossed ; papers on these works and 
extracts Ulostratintf them hare been published; 
several downing Readfaig Societies have been 
formed; one play haa been acted by amatann, 
and one la to be acted this aatattn i the aaslety 
has given an extra msaUM ta readlags and 
soDga from Browning; a BiawafaiB Pmaar Is 
In hand, Ukawiaa a Lndoan of Browwig allaslaBS 
and a Conoordanoe ; and the study m the poet 
has indlspntahly been extended. — ^Xhc roles of 
the society, wUch had been carefully considered In 
eommlttae and otherwise^ were aooepted, and the 
efiioeis recommended by the committee were dnly 
elected.— Votes of thanks to the Udversity College 
Ooandl, and te several aMmbara and nen-BWsabaia 
for apecdal aeavloes, w«t« passed. 



FINE A At. 



Japanete Mtrkt and Se»k. By James Lord 
Bowes. (Sotharafl.) 

Thb only objection which can be rtiised , r- .; i, 

against a book of this sort is that it is not I this book Will be invaluable. They do not 



a knowledge of Chinese marks. Even the " six 
marks " and the seals of the different dynaatiea 
are hard to remember when tha memory has to 
depend entirely upon the eye for prompter; 
but with perseverance a man may maater the 
difference between the hieroglyphs of Kia- 
tsing and those of Dai-ming, and may fix 
upon his retina the cyphers of Tch'ing-hoa 
and Wan-li; but how shall ha ever master 
by mere staring the oomplicated oharaotera 
which tell that such s piece waa *' made by 
command of the Prince of Kuwaaa, in the 
period of Bunkwa, the Zodiac year of the 
sheep," or even such comparatively simple 
legends as " Made by Mori Ghikara, Mioha- 
wachi " ? In Japan there is no knowing 
what a man may or may not think an appro- 
priate commentary to his work of art— 
whether porcelain, ivory oarving, or lacquer 
work ; and the collector who has learnt by 
rote of eye all the marks that he has aver met 
with may be completely floored by the simple 
statement *' Engraved — tiie mark of the lady 
Tomi«ham in the house of Beiyo by the Kiver 
Ea-ai, in the province of Iwami." 

Nevertheless, the wdibary Entopeafl wlid 
loves Japaneae curios^ and haa not she heart, 
or the time, or the opportunity to learn a 
language which takes so many yeare t« 
master under the moat favourable cironm* 
atances, may well be satisfied with Mr. Bowee' 
learned and beautiM book. If, as this article 
is being written, there are many Japanese 
Workmen inventing insoriptiona which Mr. 
fiowes* laboora will help him little in decipher- 
ing, he^ unfortunately, need not greatlv oare. 
The principal use to Um of Mr. Bowea book) 
as regards modem productionst will be to 
enable him to distdof^^sh between what mariU 
ue modern and whafcare old. Nothing exoepb 
personal experience will, indeed, tell him ift 

Eiece be a forgery or not, hut he will probably 
a able to fi^ out what it pretends to be. 
As &r aa my own experience m the book goes, 
out of six pieeest the niarka of whiah I had 
not been able to identify, I fbund five with 
the help ot Mr. BoWes; and bf the other pieoe, 
I am uncertain whether or not it be Japanese, 
tf the destruction of the feudal aystem iu 
Japan did not, as I would fain hope it clid not^ 
stnke a fatal blow to the art of Japan, it will 
never be what it onoa was. " New Japan " 
may in time make a new Japaneae art, bat 
the old ia gone flm- ever — gone with the power 
of the Daimios and the Shognn and the old 
exdusive policy, never to return. To those who 
love the old art, and can distinguish between 
its prodocta and those moastrous hybrids ot 
Eaat and Waat which now flood the Baaricet, 
and can detect those daily deteriorating re 
t>etitionB and imitations of old patterns whieh^ 
With all their faults, are so pretty and so oheapi 



final. , The Japanese are inveterate markeis. I need to see the mark to judge the merit, but, 

HT-J. 1_ J- A JJ. li i_ • !!__ il. ■_ ^1 it 1 iJ- Vl3_ L ^^ i 



Not only do Imey d^ght to inscribe their 

firoductions with the sign of the speeial 
actory, but they are addicted to dates and 
to signatures, and to the addition of other 
notes and remarks on occasion. Such habits, 
though interesting to themselves and all 
acquainted with their language, are extremely 
puzzling to the legion of foreigners who 
admire their produetiona and would fain 
learn all of their history whi(A ia inseribed 
Upon them. It is di^euli enough te vbtain 



when they have made thur purchase and 
landed their treasure, they will be able to 
consult Mr. Bowes with eonfidence as to 
detidls of maker and age. To all those happy 
individuals who have inherited old Japanese 
curios the book will also be an unfailing source 
of knowledge and pleasure. To them will 
come no misgivings as to forgery. Their 
|>oBse8sionB may net he antique (some of the 
moat beautifid work in pottery, lacqusr, and 
illaatmted books to Mt • fandMd yean 
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old), bat they will be of a date before " the 
treaties," when art was the ezpregaion of the 
nation, and not the answer to the demand of 
commeroe. In some senee, therefore, Mr. 
BoweaT work may be said to be final, for it 
treats of a period that is finished. That it is 
fiinal in the eenae of bebg absolutely aoourate 
or complete it would be rash to say ; but it is 
certain tloA he has not spared any pains to 
make it so, and that his own long study of 
fifteen years^ and the co-operation of two 
Japanese gentlemen in translating the inscrip- 
tions, have made it a book of great and lasting 
anthority. Coauo Mokehoitbii. 



THE HAMILTON BALE. 

IV. 

VxBT few things of the first dass remuned to 
be sold last Saturday ; but, as far as oil pictures 
were conoemed, it was the last chance for the 
purchaser, who accordingly— especially if he 
were the reckless or ill-aaTised purchaser — 
came into the auction-room prepand to draw 
his biggest cheque and get for himself certain 
of the ducal possessions, cost what they might. 
They did cost a great deal. Fifth-rate pictures, 
which nobody out a Wardonr Street dealer 
would have looked at on any other occasion, 
■old for good prices; and, when a picture 
reached the level of the respectable second-rate, 
it was accounted a masterpiece. And generally, 
indeed, it had need to be, if the character of the 
collection was to be kept ap, for of real master- 

S'eoes there were few. Leaving aside much of 
iC insignificant and pretentioos, we shall here 
note but a few pieces, most of them really 
worthy of remark, and some of them quite ex- 
cellent in their kind. 

Three important public institutions were 
enaUed to make acquisitions. While the 
National Portrait GkUery bought for 2,400 

E' Lcas the remarkable portrait group of eleven 
lish and Spanish statesmen — a valuable 
nrioal record attributed to Juan Fantoxa, a 
pupil of Ooello, but really, perhaps, the work of 
another artist working in England a few years 
after the date to which the inscription on the 
pioture assigns it— the National G^ery of Ire- 
und, for the modraate outlay of 480 Kuineas, 
obtained the characteristic and oesirsble 
instance of the learned art of Nicholas Poussio. 
« The Entombment ; " and our own National 
Gallery, at the cost of 6,000 guineas, secured 
the Velasquez which the Louvre and an ardent 
and well -provided American collector botJi 
ocveted. Six thousand guineas — it may as well 
be said with complete frankness — is a large sum 
ofmoneytohave paid for the Yedasquez ; but 
■uch a Velasquez as the National oolleotion 
reqau«d does not offer itself to pabUo com- 
petition every day of the season ; and, moreover, 
the purchase of this particular example went 
far towards completing the purchases wUoh the 
Director and the Trustees haA probably from the 
beginning desired to make. Ur. Burton had 
previously obtained barguns ; and, if tihe Velas- 
quez was hardly a bar^un, it does not follow 
at all that it was unwise to buy it The 
National Gallery, it seems, made another and a 
smaller purchase, acquiring for 196 guineas an 
elaborate and carefbl example of tb» art of 
Steenwydk— «n interior. Of minute and precise 
work this was a good specimen. Another 
interior, of a very different kmd, by de Lorme 
—a broad effect of light in a Dutch church, the 
ravs of sunshine starting and moving across 
pillar and wall— passed into private hands for 
680 guineas. A noble picture, undoubtedly, 
but paid for with no stinting hand. 

One of the highest prices paid at the sale was 
the 0nm of 2,400 guineas, which a private pur- 



diaser gave for a Murillo, of which the attribu- 
tion was hardly questioned, but of which the 
merit was not conspicuous. Murillo's visioa of 
the child Christ here took the form of an 
indolent and feeble-looking Spanish infant. 
The Olaude, engraved in Lihtr Veritatit, and 
otherwise an unquestionable production of the 
great Italianised Frenchman, sold for 800 
guineas, which would not have been at all dear 
for it if it had retained much of its pristine 
beauty. This, however, was chiefly lacking to 
it; and 800 guineas is by no means a trifle 
for a picture replete with damage. Still it 
must be conceded that some measure of the 
placid atmospheric effect which is the charm of 
the master remained on the canvas. A yet 
higher price than suffloed to acquire a Claude 
out of condition was laid down to secure a 
Wilson of the second rank, no less than 1,000 
guineas being offered before the hammer fell, 
and ere Mr. Graves became the possessor of 
Wilson's work. More than one so-called Bubens 
appeared at the sale. By far the best of them, 
and this was indeed a genuine work and a 
masterly piece of painting, was that denominated 
"Bellerophon slaying the Chimera." The 
price paid for it was 360 guineas. No less 
than 900 guineas was paid for a set of four 
pictures painted on alabaster by Botenhaemer, 
takioK skilfully into account the value of 
the material for texture and hue. The same 
painter, with the assistance of Breughel, is 
responsible for a dainty little work upon copper— 
a fair Venus and a company of Amorini — which 
sold for 290 guineas. There was a good Teniers 
in the sale, a picture in flne condition, crisply 
painted, brightly lighted, and of happy colour, 
a very good picture indeed of the second rank. 
It sold for 900 guineas — as if it had been of the 
first. After the mention of some of these prices 
there will be " nothing left remarkable " in ihe 
fact that a very small landscape by Qains- 
borough — once a dainty enongh example of his 
early manner, but now, as we should take it, 
irretrievably damaged— «old for 160 guineas. 
We can weU imagine such a pioture selling for 
a fifth of tUs sum under more commonplace 
conditions. But a Hamilton sale does not 
occur every season ; and, had the little Ghaina- 
borough been sold for a reasonable sum, it 
would have been difficult to believe that it had 
formed part of a oolleotion in which, with very 
few exceptions, only first-rate things have been 
cheap — in which, certainly, nearly everything 
that has been second-rate and undesirable and 
unauthentic has found a ready purchaser for 
a high price. 



OBITUARY. 



HABLOT BBOWHB. 

Bt the death of Mr. Hablot K. Browne, whose 
work was familiar to the public under the name 
of "Phiz," we can hardly be said to lose an 
artist who would have done more work or better 
work if he had lived ; but we lose rather an 
artist whose career was complete, and who 
belonged almost to the last generation. Hablot 
Browne is scarcely to be thought about apart 
from the thought of Dickens. Of course he 
did much work bendes illustrating our greatest 
novelist ; but it is by association with Dickens 
that Browne will live; and this, though it 
seems to be a tribute to Dickens, is in reality 
a tribute to Browne, for the vivid imagination 
of Dickens was not wholly an assistance to 
the artist called upon to illustrate him. The 
genius of the novelist was, at the least, exacting; 
it was a responsibility to be expected to keep 
pace with it ; and no weak artist could possibly 
hope to be remembered in association with 
the novelist's strength. Hablot Browne was a 
perfectly spirited and thoroughly sympathetic 
mteipreter of the conceptions of Dickens from 
the young manhood of Dickens to his late 



middle life. When Dickens had been more 
purely extravagant and fantastic, as in Pick- 
wick and in Oliver TwiO, Cruikshank had 
served him ; nor had Cruikshank — who was 
so much wider a genius than he is generally 
known to be — fuled where it was pathos 
that was wanted, or a picturesque vision 
of the old-world streets. But, on the whole, 
Hablot Browne was even better fitted than 
Cruikshank for the novels of the middle period. 
If he did not quite do justice to Copperfidd, 
which is comedy, he did complete justice to 
Bleak House, which is effective melodrama. la 
the Bleak Houte illustrations, hardly anything 
is wrong ;_ there is hardly any shortcoming. 
Not only is the comic side, the even fussily 
comic, such as " the young man of the name of 
Guppy," understood and rendered well, but the 
digufied beauty of old country-house archi- 
tecture or the architecture of the chambers of 
our inns of court is conveyed in brief touches; 
and there is apparent everywhere that element 
of terrible suggestiveness which made not only 
the art of Hablot Browne, but the art of 
Charles Dickens himself, in this story of Bleak 
Houte recal the imaginative purpose of the art 
of Mtfryon. ^ What can be more impressive in 
connexion with the story— nay, even indepen- 
dently of the story— than the illustration of Mr. 
Tnlkmghorn's chambers in gloom ; than the 
Qlustration of the staircase at the Dedlooks' town 
house, with the pUu»rd of the reward for the 
discovery of the murderer ; than that of Tom All 
Alone's ; the dank, foul darkness of the burial- 
ground shown under scanty lamplight, and the 
special spot where lay the man who " wos very 

good to me— he wos I " And then again, " the 
rhost's Walk, and once more the burial- 
pound, with the woman's body— Lady Ded- 
look'a — now dose against its gate. Of course it 
would be possible to find fault with these things, 
but they have nothing of the vice of tameneas— 
they deliver their message effectually. It is 
not their business to be faultless ; it is their 
business to impress. Dickens latw on, as 
his own manner changed, wanted different 
illustrators, and very likely he had what he 
wanted in Mr. Marcus Stone, and certainly he 
had what he wanted, with Mr. Fildes, in Edwin 
Drood. But the higher technical perfection 
attained by Mr. Fildes, and the greater charm 
and amemty of his work on Dickens's latest 
novel, need not prevent the full recognition of 
Hablot Browne's merits, and of how successfully, 
during a score of years, Hablot Browne's inven- 
tion went hand in hand with the novelisf a Of 
what is called "Society," "Phiz's" view may 
have been a conventional one— an impression 
culled from comedy and novel ; and of rural life 
it would appear that "Phiz" knew notlung. 
But he knew best the class Dickens studied the 
most— the lower middle class. He knew it 
from Islington to Camden Town, and from 
Camden Town to " the Borough." And, like 
Dickens himself, he made this vast dnlness 
interesting. 

It is with the deepest regret that we leam 
that Mr. Charles Heath Wilson, who for many 
years has been a constant contributor to the 
AoAomiT, died at Florence, where he has long 
resided, on July 3, aged seventy-three. He 
was buried in the EngUdi cemete^ outdde the 
Porta Bomana on July 6. We hope to give 
some details of his life next wet^. 

The death is also announced of the great 
Belgian sculptor Eugene Simonis, at the age of 
seventy;two. His chief works are the bronze 
equestrian statue of Godfrey de Bouillon in the 
Place Boyale at Brussels (1848), an " Innocence " 
in the Mus^ royale, and a statuette of a boy 
crying over a broken drum. M. Simonis was 
married to a sister of M. Fr&re-Orban, the 
Belgian Minister for Foreign Affairs. 
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OOBBEaPONDENGE. 
BomaRUj's "AsscurrioN." 

Xlomioe : Ja'y S, lUa. 

The following passage, vhioh I have trans- 
lated wiUi some slight omissions from Lezioni 
di Antiehitd Toioam, by Lami, may be of 
interest as giving an aoooont of the landscape 
In the piotiue by Botticelli of the " Assump- 
tion of the Virgin," reoentlj pnrohased at the 
Hamilton Sale fbr the National Gallery. The 
paasage ooenra in the Pre&oe, at p. zzviii. After 
■tating that the Fonte del MnKnone is repre- 
•entea in a piotare painted by Botticelli for the 
Capella Faunieri in the ohnroh of S. Pier 
U^giore about 1470, the learned author pro- 
ceeds aa follows : — 

*'Th« pietnra leprawnti the bridge with three 
•rohes spanning the river, which followi a winding 
eoone beneath the hUIs of Fieiola, near the ohnioh 
o! S. Maria detta dell* Qoeroia, and thanca ikirt- 
iagtha hill called 'delle Forbid' approaohei the 
BMoastery of S. Ginato alle Mara and the modem 
Porta di FlntL ... To the left of the bridge, 
towaide the east, k the road leading to the Badla 
di S. Barlolomao. The ohnroh and monasterr are 
lepraaented in the piotofe, bat the fs^ade oi the 
ehnroh appears at that time to have had three 
doon, and not one only, as at present. Probably 
t)ie tefade, previoiisly to the restoration by Ooalmo 
da Medial ansr the designs of Bnuellesahi, ezitted 
as represented in the picture. In the«e days 

217661 the bridge has one arch <mly, and appears to 
are been reoonstmcted by the CnisoU of the Arte 
della Lena, inasmnoh as their arms— an eagle grasp- 
ing a babe — are represented on the parapet. 
PoMibly, however, the artist Intended to represent 
the stOl more andent Fonte del Mngnone which 
exists In these days, sitaate about half-a-mlle from 
the aboTB.manti<med bridge^ on the road to Borgo 
S- lionnzo, oloae to the menntaln of Fonte 
Loeente. This bridge has several arobes similar 
fai form to those in the plotore. It is probable thait 
in farmer times there was a road, at either end of 
the bridge, leading to the monntdns, in which case 
the one on the left of the bridge would be in the 
d'rection of the monaitsry uf 8. Bartolomso. 
Oa aaoending the hill opposite to the modem 
bridge before alluded to one arrives at the extenrive 
Villa Salviatl, which is represented in the picture 
s pp ieae h ed by a dronitons path. This path com- 
maneee at the Fonte del Mngnone, which was near 
fte Porto 8. Gallo, and Is represented with one 
woh only. Beyond this villa, and on tiie hill in an 
easluilj) dlreooon, is represented the parochial 
simroh of S. Martino a Monte Ughi. It is true 
that the artist has not been absolutely faithful to 
tt>a aotoal distance and to the landscape ; but his 
task waa not that of geographer, and he was, more- 
aver. Halted by the neoessftles of his picture, and 
by toe groups of figures occupying the centre of 
^e composition. The picture also contains an 
excellent view of Florence seen from the north, 
near Camarata» where was situated the villa 
•dad •de'Tte VM.' belonging to M. Matteo dl 
Maieo Palmiari, at whose expense the chapel bear- 
ing Us name was oonstracted, and tor whom also 
the plotore was painted ; in it is seen bis portrait, 
a* alao that of his wife, Kioodosa d' Agnolo 
BerrsglL Francesco Bocohi, p. 364 (Setfease di 
yirmui), is Inooirect in stating that the dty of 
Florsnoe is there represented bdore its last aggran- 
disHoent, the oootrary bdng the fact." 

B. 0. FlSHZB. 



S0TE3 ON AST AND AROHAEOLOQT. 

ExRXB OoixKQB, OzfOBD, hu distin- 
niahed itaelf by electing to a feUowahip Mr. 
W. M. Bamsay, upon certain conditions for 
aichaaologioal reseaioh. We beUeve we are not 
wrong in BRyingthat another ocdlsge, far better 
endowed than Exeter, had dedined so far to 
depart from the beaten track as to have a 
a'adent-fellow who should be neither eleoted by 
examinatioa aor engaged in teaohing. 



Ak influential committea has been formed 
for the purpose of obtaiaing aubsoriptiona 
towards the erection of an appropriate memorial 
to Samuel Pepya in the church of St. Olave's, 
Hart Street, Onitched Friars. The committee 
consists of the chief representatives of the in- 
stitutions with which Fepys waa connected — 
viz., tiie Master of Magdalene OoUege, Cam- 
bridge ; the President of the Boyal Society, 
the Deputy-Master of the Trinity House, the 
Secretary to the Admiralty, the Master of the 
Olothworkers' Company, and some others. The 
treasurer is Mr. Owen Boberts, clerk to the 
Clotbmakers' Company; and Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley, 6 Minford Gardens, W., is hon. 
secretary. 

Mb. Matthew Bloxaji is about to publish 
an eleventh edition of his Gothic EceUtiattieai 
Arekiteeture. It is over fifty years since the 
book first appeared; and, by its successive 
revisions, it has always kept its place as the 
best text-book on the subject. For some vears 
it has been difiS.oult to ge^ and the last edition 
commands an extravagant price. A hearty 
wdoome therefore awaits the new one, which 
has been rewritten, and enlarged to three 
volumes. 

A BEAUTiFUii piece of pure line engraving 
has just been issued by Mr. Lei&vre. It is a 
print executed by Auguste Blanchard from the 

fioture by Mr. Alma Tadema, " The Torch 
>anoe," now exhibiting in the Grosvenor 
Gallery. Small in size, like the picture itself, 
the execution is exquisitely delicate ; we have 
seldom seen anything so bright and lucid as 
the face of the danoer— a modem English &oe 
of j^eat beauty. 

At Messrs. Gardiner's show-rooms at 453 
Strand, there has lately been on exhibition a 
small but interesting collection of old wrought- 
iron work. The artides induded a very eUborate 
little key, with the crown and monogram of Mair 
Queen of Soots exquisitely wrought and dtased. 
This, with many other beautiful and intereeting 
specimens, was lent by Mr. G. Truefitt. Of the 
bolder work, nothing was finer than a floriated 
ornament belonging to Mr. Schuster, probably 
the work of a Florentine artist of the sixteenth 
century. The Duke of Norfolk contributed a 
very large bracket of elaborate pattern, partly 

et ; and Mr. Marks Durlaoher an iron chest of 
ilian make, with an elaborate contrivance for 
hiding the key-hole, whidi is under a flap in 
the cover. In order to touch the spring wnioh 
causes the flap to fly open, it is necessary to 
insert a finger, or something longer and stronger, 
through one of the eye-sockets of a mask wmcli 
deoorates the firont of the lid. Some handsome 
knockers — especially one with the Austrian 
two-headed eagle— a finely chiselled look-plate 
of the fourteenth oentniy, an elaborate arrange- 
ment for oooking purposes, and some Enghsh 
brackets are among tue contribntious of Mr. 
A. Newman, by imose energy the collection 
was brought together. A dagger with the blade 
pierced with receptades for poison, candle 
brackets of Cromwell's time, iron coffers and 
oaskets, pierced sword-hilts, keys and padlocks, 
andirons, and balustrades were among its 
other components ; and we must not forget a 
handsome ornament of the time of Sir Ohiuto- 
pher Wren, latdy taken down from over a door 
in Mark Lane, and now the property of lib. 
PAnaon. 

The Porifolio this month is rich in illustra- 
tions. Besides three full-sized etdtin^ it gives 
us a number of excellent little engravings in tiie 
text illustrative of the various artides. The 
most interesting of these artides is that on Au- 
tun, by the editor. Antun is a delightful little 
French town, dating back to Bomaa times, with 
which Mr. Hamerton is intimately acquainted. 
Judging froia the illustrations in this number. 



it would seem to be composed of nothing but 
quaint towers ; but Mr. Hamerton promises to 
tell us more about it, the present article being 
merely intended as an introduction. An article 
by Frank Schloesser, describing the Maison 
Plantin, in Antwerp, and the continuation of 
Mr. Chambers Lefroy's "Buined Abbevs of 
Yorkshire" make up, with the usnu Art 
C^onicle, the rest of the number. 

Is" A Middlesex Lane " the Art Journal for 
July contains a good example of the etching of 
Mr. Frederick Slooombe. Mr. Beavington 
Atkinson's article on Prof. Menzd has several 
very vigorous and characteristic illustrations of 
the art of that distinguidied German ; and Mr. 
Buskin has allowed extracts from Our F<aher$ 
Have Told C'a to be printed, with wood-cuts of 
some of the photographs which aooompany hia 
eloquent handbook to Amiens CathedraL 

The article in the Magadne of Art which 
pleases us most is that by Mr. Austin Dobson, 
on Jacob Oats. It is mainly oooupied with a 
description of the designs by Adrian van der 
Venne to Sdiipper'a wdl-known folio edition of 
the Dutdunan^ poems, and is written with 
vivadty and sympathy, in a gentle vein of 
humour not unlike that of Charles Lamb. 

With the number for June the Btvue det Art$ 
dtcorat^t commenced its third year of exist* 
enoe. Two series of articles are commenced in it 
by MM. E. Gamier and Victor Ohampier. The 
former writes of painting on porodain ; the latter, 
of the model nouse and ita furniture. The 
illustrations are numerous and good, and indude 
a photogravure of the silver pIojrtM, designed 
and executed by M. Morell Ladeuu for Messrs. 
Elkington, whioh was presented by Sir Albert 
Sassoon to the Duke of Albany on his marriage. 
It represents a scene from " The Merry Wives 
of Windsor." The exhibition of the decorative 
paintings of M. Baudry and the " Salon des 
Arts d^ooratifs" are the subjeots of other 
artides. 

At a recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions a paper was read from M. E. 
Masqueray upon his recent excavations in 
Algeria upon the site known as El Meraba of 
the Beni Welban. Working with fifty natives, 
during a fortnight he duoovered abundant 
remains of aBoman dty — a forum, a cemetery, 
and about 130 inscriptions. The name of the 
dty was Colonia Oeltumensium. 

The Bavarian National Exhibition of Art and 
Industry, which has been held this summer in 
Namberg, has proved of much larger import- 
ance than was at first supposed. In one respect 
these local and national exhibitions have more 
interest than the larger international ones, for 
everyone is more concerned in the gpiowth of 
art and industry in his own country than in 
any other, and this Bavarian one especially haa 
revealed many oapabilities of which the country 
was before unaware. 

Mb. Satoheix has sent us the first part of a 
work upon the Seals and Armorial Insignia of 
tiie Umverdtv and Oolleges of Cambridge, by 
Mr. W. H. St. J. Hope, whidi is to be oom« 
pleted in twenty-five paxts. There is, no doubt, 
a good reason for this mode of publication; but 
it is very puzaling to the reviewer, who never 
knows when to naye his deliberate say. The 
work is to be illustrated with twenty-five 
chromo-lithographs, and sixty engravings of 
seals, &&, by the Dallastype process, ua. the 
text of t^e part before us, Mr. Hope traces the 
history of the seals of the imiversity and of 
the university of&oers. He thinks that the 
oldest dates back probably to the charter of 
Henry III. (1261) ; the earUeat impression of it 
is attached to a deed, among the muniments of 
Peterhoose, dated 1291, 
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Thx Teteran Bezgamin Webster died on Satur- 
day at his house by Eennington 0\ral. He 
yna eighty-three years old. For sixty years, 
more or leas, he was oonneoted vith the stage— 
Bometimei aa author, often as maiuwer, nearly 
always as aotor. Daring his term oflife he had 
two notable managements — ^first, that of the 
Eaymarket, at which theatre true comedy waa 
then wont to be played by as strong a company 
as could be got together; and then at thie 
Adelphij which became the home of dlever or 
impressiTO melodrama. To name all his 
Msooiotes and serraats in these two under- 
takings would be to name the principal per- 
formers during about two generations. As an 
author, Benjamin Webeter was leas oonspionous, 
nor did he claim for hia work much of the merit 
of originality. As an aotor, few mem were more 
original ; and it is gratifying, in reading the criti- 
dsma of hia career whioh SaTe appeMed within 
the last fsw days, to notioe that the fact that 
ha haa been little aeen on the boards within 
the laat fifteen yeara haa not made people 
forgetAil of the exoellenoe of his method, of his 
intuUgenee^ and of the oontinnouBnesa of his 
labour. Benjamin Webster belonged to a race 
always ran, and rarer now than when he was 
young or middle-aMd— tiio raee of true oome- 
oiana. It ia the tendency of the day to mdte of 
the comedian a comio aotor, and often it ia the 
aueeeaa of the comedian tlutt doea the moat to 
bridge the diatanoe between the comedian's work 
and the oomio actor's — ^between comedy and 
mannered fiuroe. But ezoellent old Benjamin 
Webster had at his command the resouroee of 
the true comedian: he could at need oompel 
tears as well as laughter, nor did he seek hia 
effeota in excess of either. He went through 
many decades, including those very dull years 
far the English theatre — the years of pure 
aensationalism — whioh lasted from about 1855 to 
1865, without ever forgetting that, though little 
art remained upon the stage, he was himself an 
artist, and tiiat, when it waa sensationalism — 
the headlong plunge, the breakneek leap — that 
waa triumphant in ms own theatre, it was not 
for him to descend to the antics of the acrobat 
He was then rarely seen behind the float Even 
in sensational dajs^ or days when sensationalism 
waa atill sorest of success, l£r. Webster attracted 
attention to a thoroughly artistic performance 
of hit own — that of William Penholder in ' ' One 
Toodh of Nature." It waa among the lateat of 
hia fine impersonations. Likewise^ about the 
same time— it must have been in 1863 or 1864 
if we remember correctly— he enacted Triplet, in 
"Masks and Faces," to the Peg Woffington of 
Mrs. Stirling. But that waa not the original 
performance of the part He played Xnplet 
with thorough understanding and skill, aa well 
as with all ma empathy that an aotor who haa 
known the woiid may be expected to bestow upon 
■ueh a dhazaotaraa that of Triplet Here, ana in 
many another part Mr. Webater proredhimaelf 
— 4uAaUy, aay, aa Joey Ladle in "No Thorough- 
ffo*"— an aotor of dry and teUing comedy 
and raatrained and suggestive pathos. But his 

Sithos, controlled aa it waa, waa hardly that of 
drawing-room; nor did he often p<»ttray the 
annoyanoea of polite life. Indeed, he did for a 
long a^ of year*, and with leaa of intensity, 
aomething of what Boboon did for fbwer yeara, 
and with mom of intensify- portray the aortowa 
and the hnmonra vi those who are rough but 
not Tulgar, often uneducated but neyer hope- 
leaaly eommon^laoeb Hia atage world was a 
world in whioh individuality waspreaerred, and 
anglea ware not rubbed down. Ble waa alao not 
one of those aoton mi»o aM determined to be 
fine gentlomen btfon tiMy KM HftMli If h* 



was a ^ntleman, well and good ; bat he was, 

Erimarily, an artist, a student of varioua 
umanity, a participator in active life, a sports- 
man, a man about town. In this way, his 
existence did not more within narrow limits, 
and he brought to the creation of his best 
modem characters the aid of an experience of 
many men and women, and of varioos fortunes. 
We have had few more complete actors, few of 
wider range. 



HITSia 

Joieph Haydn. By 0. F. FohL YoL II. (Luprag : 
Breitkopf and Uattel.) Nearly seven years 
hare elapsed since Herr PoU's first volume of 
Haydn's biography appeared. It gave the 
history of the oomposers early years, his life at 
Vienna, Us studies at the Oantorei of St 
Stephen's, and hia wanderings after his dis- 
missal from the choir ; and dosed with his few 
years' services aa seoond Capellmeister under 
Werner, first to Piinoe Paul Anton Bsterhaay, 
and afterwards to his brother Nicholas, at 
S^senstadt Werner died in 1766, and Haydn 
became sole director of the music. Pnnoe 
Nicholans, who had succeeded his brother in 
1763, spent more than a million of money in 
transfiMnning a wild and desolate portion of his 
Hungarian estates at the south end of the 
NeuBiedler Lake into a fertile and attractive 
spot A splendid palace was built, rivalling 
even Versailles in beauty, grandeur, and 
interest. In this magnificent place — Esterhazby 
name — Prince Nicholaus settled down, shortly 
after Werner's death, with his whole eetabli^h- 
ment, including, of oourse, his band, singers, 
and ms OapeUmeister, Joseph Haydn. 

The aeoond volume gives a detailed and 
glowing description of the stately building, 
with its noble aoitea of rooms crowded with 
painting[s, statues^ ornaments of the most coatiy 
description, rare books, and valuable M8S. 
The gardens, with their many ol^eots of interest 
the opera house, and the Marionette Theatre 
also come in for their share of notioe. Haydn's 
time waa well ooeupied, for he had to hold 
daily rehearsals with the band, to attend to the 
chamber concerts and to the orchestral and 
operatic performances, to look after the singers 
and players, seeing to their wants and aettling 
all their dispute^ and, in addition, to write 
music for the palace, the theatre, and the 
church. He waa orderly in his mode of life, 
and found time not only to diaoharga all the 
duties oonneoted with his {Maition aa Oapell- 
meister, but also to give losaons and to devote 
a regrdar part of each day to oompoaition. 
Hayui waa free from material cares, valued 
and honoured by his patron, beloved by the 
mneicians, yet hu life waa not a ha|^ one, for 
^ugh lua poaition waa in many respaota 
advantageona to him aa a composer (and this 
he freely acknowledged), yet he aighed for free- 
dom uid longed to tnvel. The glimpaea^ too, of 
happy sooial intercourse and healthy artistio 
rivalry whioh he obtained from time to time 
during Ua abort visito to the Aoatrian oapital 
made aim more and mor« diasattsfied with his 
lot ; and in his letters to his friend and bene- 
factreoa, Frau von Ctannger, he constantly 
speaks of hia aodituda and of his need of en- 
couragement 

Of the happv days spent by Havdn in 
Vienna Herr Pohl haa much to aay. Xhe per- 
formanoe of Haydn's opera " Lo Spedale at 
the private house of Herr von Sumerau in 1770 
and of lua first oratorio " II Aitomo di Tobia " 
by the TOnknnatler Booet&t in 1775, the con- 
certo and entartaisment given by the Prince's 
band and aingeia at the Oourt festivitiea in 
1777. th« muaical evenings at the houae 
of uw English oompoaer Stophan Storaoe^ 
whea Dittendotf, Haydn, ICoutrt, and Titnluill 



plajed quartette, and among the audience were 
Faisiello and the poet Oasti, the happy hoois 
spent with the Ghenziger family, and the cele- 
brated evening when Haydn met Leopold 
Mozart at his son's house — about all these, and 
other matters connected with muuoal life in 
Vienna, we find in the volume before us many 
interesting details. The meeting at Mozart's 
house on February 12, 1785, is an event of the 
deepest interest. After listening to three of the 
six celebrated quartette dedicated to himself 
the noble-minded and open-hearted Oapell- 
meister thus addreaaed the father: "I aay to 
you, before Ood, as an honest man, your son is. 
the greatest composer I have ever heard; he 
has taste, and wonderful knowledge of the art 
of composition." These were no empty words 
of praiae, but a real and honest expression of 
his <^nion. When in London, the nenrs of 
Moaart'a death greatly affsoted him, and he 
wrote to a friend in Vienna thus : " I ooald 
scarcely believe that Providence would so 
qui<^y summon to the next world a man 
whom it is impossible to replaoe." 

Herr Pohl gives a graphic account of several 
evente which occurred to relieve the monotony, 
of the composer's life at Esterhaa. In 1772 
Prince Bohan, the oelebrated Frenoh ambas- 
sador at the Oourt of Vienna, visited that place, 
and for four daya thmce was nothing but mirth ' 
andrevdry. In the following year Uie Empress 
Vxnk Theresa honoured the Fnnoe with a visit, 
and on thia oocaaon waa performed Hadyn's 
symphony which bears her name. Again, in 
177<^ the Archduke Ferdinand (son of Francis L 
and Maria Theresa) was brilliantly entertained 
at Esterhaz. The visit, too, of kUohaal Kelly . 
and Bride, in 1784, the two friends and admirers 
of Mozart, waa most agreeable to Haydn. They 
had much to tell him about Italy and England 
— two countries in whioh he waa particularly 
interested. Two great fires occurred at Eisen- 
stadt in the years 1768 and 1776, and on both 
occasions Haydn's house beoame a prey to the 
flames. Many of his MSS. were destroyed. 
In 1779 the theatre at Esterhaz was burnt 
down. 

Between 1767 and 1790 Haydn wrote no 
less than 63 aymphoniea, 43 qnartotta, 19 con- 
certos fw vanoua instrumente, 38 pianoforte 
sonatas. 13 pianoforte trioa, 6 Maaaea, 1 oratorio, 
1 " Stebat Matar," 13 operas^ beaidea a quantify 
of instrumental and vomI pieces. Every page of 
Herr Pohl's aeoond volume testiflea to hia patient 
and minute research. Not only doea he give 
us all poasible information about the origin of 
these compositions — ^their oharaoter and peca- 
liaritiea, the diflSerent editdona, the penorm- 
anoes— but he also tells us much about Haydn's , 
predecessors and contemporaries. This know- . 
ledge is of immense importanoa to the student, 
of musical history. One is too apt to single out 
tat praise and admiration the greatest geniuses, 
and to foq;et how much they owed to the labour) 
and works of inferior and now forgotten oom- 
posera. 

The preaent volume brings us to the end of 
the year 1790. On September 28 Haydn's 
patron, Prince Nicholaus, died. At thia mome^ 
Salomon arrived in Vienna, and persuaded 
Haydn to visit England. On Wednesday, 
December 15, he teft Vienna for London. 
Mozart, in puting from his true and fiiithfal 
friend, was moved to tears. He adzed hold of 
both his hands, and said, " I foar, my fiither, 
tiiia wiU be our laat teewell." Within a year 
from that time, and before Haydn had returned 
from London, Mozart waa in hia f^vo. Hen 
Pohl'a book oontaina a portrait of Haydn, aome 
valuable supplamente giving detaila of musio 
and mnsioians at Va^t^^^, and a ohronologioal 
and thamatio catalogue of Haydn's oomposibons 
from 1767 to 1780. 

f.BkBBISMOS. 
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to ita nughbonn. The ooloais oonsiat of bri^t 
pink, deep golden yellov, pale primrose, bimsh 
green, and pale blue. . . . Ifnoh of the soi&oe 
still retains a gloei similar to that upon a kid 
glove ; the pmk, yelloir, and green have not 
&dsd at'all, though dulled to some extent by 
the dust of ages." 



LITERATURE. 

Tlu IFuiural Tent of an Sgyptian Queen. 
By J. TiUiers Stout. (Murray.) 

Mb. Viixtebs Stvast has done good senrioe 
by reproducing in his present volume the 
patterns, oolonn, and uucriptions of the 
ntraordinary piece of ancient Egyptian em- 
broidery wluoh was last year found in the 
tomb of the Her-Hor family at Dayr-el- 
Baharee. To call it a " tent " is, hoverer, a 
misnomer. It is an heraldic pall, or canopy, 
tixpfCSBly designed to serve the double purpose 
of coreriDg ti>e dedk-cabin of a funereal galley 
or the frame>work placed above the coffin on 
a funereal sledge. Theee sledges, drawn by 
bnUoeka, are ^qoently represented on the 
mooumoits. Such a frame-work, minus the 
pall, was actually found by Mr. Rhind 
some yean ago in a tomb at Thebes; 
and upon such a frame-work the pall of 
Qaeen lai-em-Kheb was doubtless suspended 
during the two land processiona of her funereal 
eortigo • that is to say, when the mummy was 
carried for embarkation to the eastern bank 
of the Nile, and again, after crossing the 
river, from the western bank to the family 
vault. Only thus, indeed, can its presence be 
aoeoonted for in the place where it was found. 
Mr. TillierB Stuart has executed his difficult 
twk with conscientious fidelity. Every part 
of the canopy is exactly copied, described, 
and drawn to scale. The patterns are given 
both in outline and in chromo-lithography ; 
while, in order accurately to reproduce the 
tints of the ancient dyes, Mr. Y. Staart 
obtained some broken fragments of the 
oripnal leathers. The result is an exact re- 
pr^nction of the design, showing the canopy 
as it appeared when ftrst turned out from the 
workshopa of the Memnonium. How it looks 
now, after thirty centuries of burial and the 
rough haadling of Arab plunderers, may be 
ssen in the magnificent fragment photo- 
graphed with all its rents and tatters at pi. 
xvii. of Prof. Maspero's official Report, Xa 
Tnmvaille de JMr-iUBahari. The chromo- 
lithograph supplements this photograph as an 
architectural elevation, perfect in all its 
details, supplements an artisf s sketch of the 
same subject in ruins. 
Mr. Y. Stuart describes the pall as 

" a moaaie of leather work, oonristing of thou- 
ssads of pseose of gaBeUehide» stitched together 
with tlmad of colonis to match. The edges are 
neatly bomd with a pink cord of twisted 
leather, sewn on with stout pink thread ; each 
oolonr is a separate piece, no one section bearing 
two colours; thus each square of the ohees- 
board-pattemed foot-stod upon which the 
ftnUea an knedisgis a distjaet morsel stitdhed 



Mr. Y. Stuart has had the pink dp analysed 
by an expert, who reports it to consist of red 
haematite mixed with lime, the colouriog 
matter being chiefly peroxide of iron. The 
blue, being a vegetable dye, has decomposed. 
The leather is found to have been tanned 
with acacia-bark. The pall consists of an 
oblong centre, or roof-piece, measuring nine 
by six feet, from which depend four large 
flaps. The centre is patterned, half with rows 
of emblematic vultures and half with pink 
and yellow rosettes on a blue ground. The 
side-flaps, being the most seen, are ornamented 
each with a " speai^head " frieze and a broad 
band of metopes filled with heraldic and 
allegorical devices, below which comes a 
margin of pbk and green chequers. The 
end-flaps are patterned with chequers only. 
The vultures, the metopes, the devices, are 
all divided and bordered by hieroglyphed in- 
Boriptiona and royal cartouches ; the heraldic 
insignia, the hieroglyphs, and eveiy minutest 
detul being out out in coloured leathers. 
" The entire fabric measures 22 feet 6 inches 
in length, and 19 feet 6 inches in width, and 
covers a space of 201 square feet of leather " 
(p. 7). The inscriptions are of great historical 
interest They show Queen I«i-em-Eheb to 
have been a daughter of the Prince-pontiff 
Masabirti, a grand-daughter of King Pinotem 
II., and wife to her uncle King Menkheperra. 
" Thanks to which information," writes Prof. 
Maspero in his official Report, " we have been 
enabled almost entirely to reconstruct the 
suocesoion of the priest-kings of Amen." 
For the way in which Prof. Maspero has 
effected this reconstruction I must refer 
readers of the Aoaoxut to his own pages ; 
premising only that, having subjected the 
sarcophagi, inscriptions, papyri, and other 
Dayr-el-Baharee relics to an exhaustive 
analysis, he has, with scrupulous caution, 
drawn up a genealogical table of the Her-Hor 
family (p. SO), thereby showing the unbroken 
succession of seven mala rulers — some kings, 
some pontiffs — ^b^inning with Her-Hor and 
ending with Pinotem III. To this I may 
add (I hope without indiuretion) that Pro£ 
Maspero has Utely found the marriage- 
contract of Queen Iti-em-Kheb; and that 
this document, together with the three 
hieratic grafflti which he discovered about 
the same time upon the walls of the Dayr^- 
Baharee vault (see Aoadem-t, No. 519, April 
16, 1882), abundantly confirms his previous 
conclusions as to the alliaaces and succession 
of the priestly line. 

Unless he is prepared to prove his position 
(which, in view of the foregoing, seems 
scarcely possible), it is to be regretted that 
Mr. Yilliers Stuart, by the interpoUtion of 
two Fisebkhans, should have essayed to graft 
the genealogy of Brngsch upon the genealogy 
of Maspero. So important a re-arrangement 
would, at all events, be the better for expUnar 
tion. Again, when writing of ShishaJc the 
First's "double claim to the throne [of 
Egypt] by right of his wife and by right of 



his mother" (p. 86), he adduces no proof 
that the father of Shishak wedded a Rames. 
side princess. Brugsch himself only points 
to the well-known fact that this ladv was 
Egyptian and of royal descent (see Konigi- 
hueh, pi. xliv.) ; thereupon suggesting that 
she was, "in all probability, a daughter of 
Rameses XIY."* The length of the Amenide 
succession, as now asoertained, disposes, how« 
ever, of that " probability," Rameses XIV., 
whose history is a blank, may or may 
not have actually reigned before Her-Hor 
united the spiritual and temporal crowns ; but, 
in any case, a lady who had survived seven 
successive Sovereigns, two of whom certainly 
reigned over sixteen years each, would scarcely 
have been of marriageable years when 
the first Bubastite Pharaoh ascended the 
throne. As regards the wife of Shishak I., 
Lepsius gives no oartouche by which she may 
be identified. Brugsch, it is true, assigns to 
this Shishak a certain Princess Makers, or 
Karama-t, who figures in genealogical table 
No. lY.f as a daughter of Menkheperra and 
Isi-em-Kheb; but that assumption is not 
corroborated by the discoveries at DayreU 
Baharee. Neither does it agree with the same 
writer's entirely opposite statement at p. 204 
of the same volume, where he again gives 
Shishak a wife called Makara, but identifies 
her this time with a prinoess of that name 
who, according to an inscription at Karnak, 
was daughter to Piaebkhan Mer-Amen (the 
Petuxanu H. of the SffnigAueh, pL zliii., 
No. 665) — a king whose place has yet to be 
determined. Moreover, this Kamak inscrip- 
tion, which relates to the restitution of certain 
lauds belonging to the said Makara, or 
Karama-t, contains no syllable to show whose 
wife she really was, nor in what king's reign 
the record was sculptured. The name of 
Karama-t, or Makara, appears, indeed, to have 
been particularly popular at this period. 
Yariously spelled, we find it occurring no leu 
than seven times in the course of the XXIst 
and XXIInd Dynasties {ESnigiiueh, pi. xliii.). 
In treating, therefore, of the Amenide and 
Bubastide lines, it is but too easy to confound 
the identity of these numerous princesses ; 
and that Brugfsch has done so is sufficient 
apology, perhaps, for Mr. Y. Stuart. It 
would, however, be less easy to find a 
precedent for other innovations, of which The 
Fiuural Tent of an Eayptian Queen contains 
not a few. Take, for instance, the conversion 
of the "Hall of the Two Truths" into tho 
" Hall of Double-Edged Justice," a transhb- 
tion for whidi there is no ration d'itre ; or 
Mr. Y. Stuart's new spelling for the name of 
Hatasn, which, if carried out, would give a 
feminine termination to the names of the 
Amenemhat Pharaohs and practically abolish 
the first syllable of the names of Osiris and 
Isis. However one may dissent from a trans- 
lation which reads Heka Neb-t {i.e., the 
Lady, or (Joddess, Heka) as " Mistress of the 
Toad," Mr. V. Stuart may be congratulated 
upon his identification of this deity with tho 
Hekat^ of the Greeks and Romans; but, 
after all that has of late been written upon 
that subject by Prof. Maspero and Mr. Le 
Page Renouf, it is strange that so painstaking 
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a student should confoond the EJa, which is 
the eidolon, or doable, with Ba, the soal. 
The confusion between Mut and Nut (p. SO) 
must be a printer's error. 

The latter half of the book oonsists of 
detached chapters on tombs and pyramids 
in various parts of Middle Egypt; of an 
essay on comparative philology, which may 
possibly provoke criticism; and of an 
Appendix containing a Table of Temperatures 
and a series of meteorological observations 
extending over a period of fire months. Of 
especial archaeological interest are Mr. Y. 
Stuart's descriptions of the primitive brick 
graves of Dashoor, and his account of an 
early rook-cut sepulchre at Qow-el-Eebeer, 
which is decorated to imitate the interior of a 
dwelliog-honse of the period, with mock 
windows and doors, and a roof sculptured to 
resemble the ordinary palm-trunk ceiling. 
Further details and illustrations are also given 
from the tomb excavated at Thebes by Mr. 
y. Stuart in 1879 ; the inscriptions being 
translated by Prof. Wiedemann, of Leipzig, 
and the facade carefully reproduced in the 
large folding plate which forms the frontis- 
pieoe to this handsome volume. 

Ahblu. B. Edv^abob. 



"BKOLISB IIES 07 LETTEBS." 

Qray. Bj Edmund W. Gbsse. (Macmillan.) 

Thebb is no difficulty in fixing the position 
of this book — it is the fullest and the best 
Life of Gray. All important sources, including 
the Pembroke MSS., have been discreetly nsed. 
Criticism and biography pleasantly inter- 
mingle. In 220 pages there is room to 
show the bard, and to show the paces of the 
only steed he cared to ride — his too rarely 
mounted Pegasus. The small volume is not 
a "Little ^e" where the victim's knees 
and chin must meet ; Gray and his odes and 
his harpsichord and his mignonette and his 
blue and white china fit well into the neat 
chambers provided for them by Mr. Gosse. 

" Knowledge, penetration, seriousness, sen- 
timent, humour" — so Mr. Matthew ^nold 
counts over the five talents committed to 
Gray. Five talents; yet it is not easy to 
think of him as ever to be a ruler of five 
cities. With his gathered learning, his insight 
and his power of orgpanising knowledge, his 
judgment at once delicate and solid, his feeling 
for beauty in nature and in art, his amiable 
irony and his brightness of style, why was 
Gray a failure, and why does the story of his 
life hang weights upon our courage and our 
hope ? One can imagine his biographer pro- 
testing in lively tones against the word 
" failure." Gray created a style in English 
poetry ; he was perhaps the most cultured 
Englishman of his generation ; he interpreted 
Icelandic literature ; he heralded the romantic 
revival ; he felt the beauty of Gothic archi- 
testure ; he revealed the wonders of lake and 
crag in Cumberland and Westmoreland; he 
sustained classical learning in his university ; 
he made true friends and kept them. And, 
doubtless, compared with many lives, that 
of Gray may almost deserve to be called 
a success. Yet, on the other hand, there 
have been gallant defeats which, com- 
pared wiili such success as hi^, look like 



victories. After all contentions to the con- 
trary, the settled conviction returns and 
maintains its hold upon our minds that Gray 
failed to work out the possibilities of his 
nature ; that, but for some enervating cause 
within, some retarding cause without, his 
powers must have carried him much farther 
tiian they actually did. 

" Spirits failing and health not sound " is 
part of Mr. Arnold's proposed explanation ; 
and it is certain that thunderclouds of 
melancholy passion are less depressing to 
genius than the long, low-lying cloud of 
habitual ennwi. Bat one great thought, one 
sudden ardour, has proved itself able at times 
to pierce and break up such a cloud of barren 
sadness. With Gray it was not so; the 
cloud hung lower and grew denser towards 
the close. " Grav, a bom poet, fell upon an 
age of prose," adds Mr. Arnold ; and this it 
was, in his opinion, which gave power to 
Gray's redusioo and ill-health to induce his 
sterility. " He fell upon an age whose task 
was such as to call forth in general men's 
powers of understanding, wit, and cleverness 
rather than their deepest powers of mind and 
soul." True ; yet the age which' gave birth 
to Claritta and Tom Janet was not without 
its imaginative creations, its tragedy, its 
comedy, and was not wholly unfavourable to 
seriousness, sentiment, humour. Gray's Odes, 
novel in style, were called obscure, and he 
addressed them awerouTi. ; but his " Elegy " 
received a prompt and universal welcome. 
He was acknowledged to be the chief living 
poet of England ; yet in the decade of his 
highest fame he made " less and less e£fort," 
says Mr. Gosse, " to concentrate his powers." 
To quote the text of Mr. Arnold's ^course, 
" he never spoke out." 

Gray was an elegiac and a lyric poet; a poet 
of sentiment and reflection in the " Elegy " 
and in the minor Odes ; a poet of imaginative 
enthusiasm of a sustained and deliberate kind 
in the greater Odes. Never, perhaps, did a dis- 
tinguished lyrical poet posses so little of native 
passion. The poet, we all know, is born, 

"With golden sUra abovs, 
Dowwr'd witb the hate of hate, the soom of soom. 
The love of love." 

Whether Gray felt the influence of golden 
stars in Cornhill, or at Stoke Pogis, or in 
Cambridge, where the wild beasts of the 
deserts dwelt and the great owl made his nest, 
may be doubted. He was a languid hater ; 
his scorn was the delicate satire of an onlooker 
at the follies of life, amused more than in- 
dignant, and sometimes wearied more than 
amused. His love — alas, his pallid passion 
which died before it was bom, Delia's gentlest 
philanderings, his " amatory lines " ! And 
yet ideal topics through his imagination 
could excite in Gray an ideal passion. No 
pressure of personal feeling compelled him to 
song ; but the •' Lyric Muse," as Gray knew 
her, was willing, " like other fine ladies, to be 
courted," and the poet's imaginative passion 
rose with the occasion. " I was the Bard," 
he said, when asked how he felt when writing 
that Ode. And Nicholls speaks of his awe 
at the lightning of Gray's eye, "at that 
folgorante sguarao, as the Tuscans term it." 
But a lyric poet who does not sing as the 
bird sings, but must court the Muse, requires 
a faith in himself, a strength of wi)l, a power 



of strenuous self-saorifice — sacrifice of inferior 
appetites and faculties of the mind for the sake 
of the higher faculty — and to these Qray did 
not attain. " If I do not write mnoh," he said, 
" it is because I cannot." And this is true; 
but sterility was inevitable for one who lacked 
energy of soul to live in his highest fscoltiea^ 
who would not place his noblest power at the 
head of the rest to lead them all oa to 
victory, who would not tax the inferior powers 
in the service of the superior, who chose 
rather^ the luxury of endless intellectuJ 
acquisition, the ease of one who is increased 
in goods, the narcotic of erudition. Yet the 
still small voice of poetry was never quite 
silenced within him, and his was the grief of 
those who know that the purpose of their 
lives is frustrate through the sin 

" Of the nnlit lamp and the nngirt loin." 

This is a severe judgment ; but if Gray's life 
tells us anything it tells us that an ascetic 
principle is needed in the intellectual and 
spiritual life. 

As a poet " of sentiment and reflection," 
Gray's view of the world is in large part that 
of his age. In the taectilMm rationaluticum 
a temper of moderation was predominant. 
There were no transcendental views as to the 
individual man ; no one had announced that 
each of us is a part of " the vesture of the 
Unnamed ; " nor was there yet any extrava- 
gant hope of a sudden Millennium for society, 
any widespread faith in a remote yet glorioos 
triumph of humanity to which each of va 
may contribute a little. To Gray the general 
aspect of society was saddening; life upon 
the whole seemed a poor affair. 

" How vain the ardoor of the crowd. 
How low, bow little are the proad. 
How indigent the gieat." 

What are mortal men but a tribe of insects? 
What their strivings but an aimless flut- 
tering? And what am I, poor moralist, adds 
Gray, but a fly like them, and, unlike them, 
a sad and solitary fly ? To escape from the 
folly of life, to conquer its pain-~this is what 
we need. Even the escape through ignorance 
and youth and animal spirits has in it some- 
thing which assuages while we contemplate 
it; therefore, let the Eton school-boy chase 
the hoop and urge the ball—" Thought woald 
destroy his paradise." Some of Gray's delight 
in his mercurial friend, Bonatetten, doubtless 
arose from the pathetic interest of the contrast 
between himself, the frustrate man who knev 
everything, and this immortal boy who 
promised to be all that Gray was not, and 
who seemed never to feel the weight of yean 
or custom. Happier, however, than the 
average Eton lad, by-and-by to degrade into 
a member of the House of Lords, is the 
peasant " whose sober wishes never learned to 
stray," and who will rest so well at last in 
his village churchyard. Gray felt deeply 
the worth of simple goodness even while 
doing honour to genius, and the peasant and 
the poet of his " Elegy " are two of those who 
have escaped from the vain turmoil of human 
life. Even in a stem retreat firom the world 
dwells truer happiness than in its tumult; 
such happiness is that of the monk of the 
Grande Chartreuse, whose silent abode and 
quietude were envied by Gray. Unhappily, 
Pembroke waa no Carthusiau monastery ; but 
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the harpeicbord, and the mignonette, and the 
china jars, and an eye which took an amneed 
interest in the foibles and follies of those 
around bim, made amends. It is a pity that 
some poetical medium was not disoorered by 
Gray in which his humour, his sentiment, bis 
knowledge, his wisdom of life, oould all have 
coalesced — some medium which might have 
been to Gray what the blank verse of " The 
Task " was to Cowper. Perhaps Ch-ay thought 
of this, and then took a dose of bis favourite 
anodyne^,^H^*tfii>. Edwam) Downaar. 



Madeira: Its Scenery, and How to See it. 
With Letters of a Tear's Eesidenoe, and 
Lists of the Trees, Flowers, Ferns, and 
Seaweeds. By Ellen M. Taylor. With 
Frontispiece, Map of the Island, and Plan 
of Fancbal. (Stanford.) 
Hiss Eumr M. Tatlob is evidently unused 
to the making of books. Had she consulted 
some experienced literary friend, she would 
probably have changed the m£caniqae and 
the order of her volumes. "Letters from 
Madeira," now relegated to chap. ix. 
(pp. 187-236), should have followed the 
Preface and the Introduction. The reader's 
appetite would have been whetted and tickled 
by the light fare, and in some way prepared 
for so solid a piece de resistance as chap, i., 
" Routes to Madeira — ^the Union Steamship 
CJompany," and so forth, all facts and figures. 
Moreover, the author would not have assigned 
"Trees, Fruits, Flowers, Perns, Seaweeds " to 
chap. viii. (pp. 164-82), and withal have 
buried " The Mosses of Madeira " in Ap- 
pendix ii. (pp. 248-60). 

Despite these and other small blemishes, 
the pretty volume, whose " auriverde " cover 
bears the Loo Bock and the arms of the fair 
Island, is sure to do well. As the Preface 
says, and says truly, "no place is in sach 
want of a handbook as Madeira." The excel- 
lent ▼olame,lfa<20tn(,tf« Climate and Scenery, 
by (the late) Eobert White and (the living) 
James T- Johnson, has been long out of 
print. Written in 1851 and published 
(second edition) in 1860, much of the matter 
is necessarily obsolete. It has been proposed 
more than once, I am told, to reprint it, with 
information brought up to date. This has 
virtually been done by Miss Taylor, who, 
belonging to a fiunily well known in Madeira 
and not unknown in England, has had a life- 
long acquaintance with we beautiful island she 
detcribes. We have to thank her also for the 
map, which is an improvement upon that of 
White and Johnson ; and for a fair plan of the 
city of Funchal, which her predecessors 
wholly ignore. The housekeeping vooabulaiy 
(pp. 32-38) will also be found useful; but it 
is a mistake to omit the "explanation of 
local appellatives " given by the older guides 
(Appendix J., pp. 329, 330). And we should 
mnch like to see a list of words in which the 
Maddran daughter differs from her Portuguese 
mother. 

In soeh a volnme the number of quotations 
most necessarily be considerable. The late 
Mr. WOIiam Longman's article on Madeira 
(From'* Magazine, August 1876) supplies 
the Introduction with a long extract, and is 
tgun lefenwd to in p. 115. The late Bev. 



J. M. Neale, an authority on ecclesiastical 
architecture, depicts in eight pages the 
Funchal Cathedral, which has been somewhat 
neglected by former writers. " The fossil bed 
[of Madeira] can best be described by giving 
Darwin's account of a similar one in New 
Zealand " (!) ; and " Some Particulars about 
Madeira" are condensed (pp. 156-68) from 
Dr. Hawkswortb's account of Cook's first 
voyage. The Inseeta Maderensia of Mr. T. 
Vernon WoUaston is also pressed into the 
service (pp. 184-36), though it ends with 
such a monster platitude (italicised withal) 
as " happy and wise is the man to whose mind 
a trifle existeth not." This borrowing is in- 
evitable. Even in the last century Humboldt 
assured ns that the subject of Madeira bad 
been worn threadbare, and proceeded at once 
to indite a rather lengthy account of Sylvania, 
the Isle of Wood. 

■The reader will take pleasure in chap. ▼., 
" Inhabitants — Customs — Occupations — 
Sugar-Canes — Vines — Vineyards — Manu- 
factures — Agriculture — Public Walks — 
'Festas;'" and the expert will regret only 
that Miss Taylor has not made more extensive 
use of her local knowledge. The derivation 
of Malmsey from Malvasia, originally Monem- 
vasia {/tjivri £/ij3ao-^ = simple entrance) or 
Minoa Island, will be new to many. Some 
account of the old Anglo-Madeiran society 
and the Consuls who succeeded John Carter, 
the first appointment in 1658, would also 
have been interesting. This, too, was the 
place for notes on the peculiar cookery and 
the folk-lore of the Madeirenses. Chap, vi., 
on rides, excursions, and pedestrian tours, 
would also bear further detail. On the other 
hand, the history of the discovery of 
Madeira and its neighbours, taken from an 
anonymous account written at the beginning 
of the century, and from the iSaudadet da 
Terra (Longings for the Land) of the learned 
Jesuit Dr. Gaspar Fruetuoso, repeats all the 
old and exploded fabrications about the 
exploration, utterly neglecting the French 
and Spanish claims in deference to the 
apoohryphal Robert i Machim and the im- 
poBuble pilot Juan Morales, aliat JoSo dos 
Amores. 

It has often been remarked that English 
who live much out of England write and 
speak a peculiar English. Madeira has 
been carefully corrected; yet there is a 
redundancy of "very," and the unfortu- 
nate adverb "only" is usually made to 
qualify the wrong word. When, too, will 
ladies learn that "each other" and "one 
another " are not synonyms ; that " love each 
other" and "love one another" mean vety 
different things ? 

But these are trifles, and for the most ptart 
the writing is fairly good. The following 
extract from the "Letters" (p. 210) will 
show it at its best : — 

" We were then dose to the Homem em pi (the 
man standing), a most singular mgged mass of 
basaltic rook, for^ feet high, and standing 
alone, rising out of the turf. We got into our 
hammocks again for the last steep ascent. 
Dawn was fairly breaJdng when we reached the 
top. The opening day came quickly on; 
masses of grey, and dark-looking douds were 
transformed as by magic into every shade of 
glorious gold and crimson. Soon every mountain 
top brig^tesed as if gladdened by the fast- 



coming day, and their roseate, jaggei pinnaoles 
contrasted well with the deep azure sky abore. 
We felt spell-bound, and for some moments too 
much awed by the grandeur and transcendent 
beauty of the scene before ns to speak. Even 
the hammock-bearers seemed to feel the same, 
and all felt that, for a while, silent contempla- 
tion was most in harmony with the sublime and 
marveUoua beauty of those moments. As the 
sun emerged from its gorgous bed of crimson, 
gray, and golden clouds, it shone forth in all 
its majesty, lishting up with solden edges the 
layers of soft, fleecy cloud which lay .in a mass 
on the horison all around us. These soon toned 
down to the sober greys and whites of day, till 
at sunset, perehanoe in bidding the ended day 
farewell, they will be clothed again in all their 
glory, and then each colour will gpradually 
merge again into the other as if unwilling to give 
place to the shades of night. One suneet I saw 
from the New Road, near Funchal, I never 
shall forget, when bands of rose oolour melted 
into pade gold, and these again into the most 
exquisite soft green. Such, I fancy, must often 
be the effect as seen from Pioo Buivo," 

We can hardly expect a resident on the island 
to enter into its senoos grievances of taxation 
and repressed emigration. SnfiSce it here to 
say the imfortunate peasant can hardly afford 
his poor meal of miUui, or Indian com. And 
Madeira has at last found out her " manifest 
destiny" — that of being an orchard for 
Northern Europe and a kitchen-garden for 
the Gold Coast and for the 800 ships, steamers, 
and saUere which annually anchor in h e r 
dangerous roadstead miscalled a harbour. A 
casiud vintor may speak vrith more freedo m 
upon such delicate subjects as the maladminis- 
tration of taxes i and ibis shall be done at the 
earliest opportunity. 

RicHABD F. Boston. 



Seeords of Later Life. In 2 vols. By 
Frances Anne Eemble. (Bentley.) 

The appearance of three more volumes of M rs. 
Eemble's history of her past life is the best 
proof of the popularity of their predecessors ; 
and the fact that the latest issue only covers 
a period of fourteen years, from 1 834 to 1 848, 
is probably an indication of the publication at 
some future date of another series of volumes. 
In this country Mrs. Eemble was admitted 
into the most cultivated society of fifty yean 
since, and she settled in America at a time 
when life in New England was less familiar to 
the English world than it is now. Still, if 
every accomplished lady who has enjoyed the 
good fortune of meeting some of the leaders 
of English thought and of visiting new 
countries were to narrate her recollections in 
a dozen volumes, the shelves of the circulating 
libraries would cry aloud for enlargement. 
The lettera of Mrs. Eemble are sprightly 
and unaffected, showing a candid and thought- 
ful mind, and they deserve a considerable 
measure of success. This year, however, has 
been a year of Reminiscences and Recollections, 
and these volumes will have to battle for dear 
life with some vigorous rivals. 

When the records open, their author had 
been "a wife nearly five mortal months " and 
was on her way to her new home in America. A 
sentence or two in the first twenty pages shows 
her frank disposition. She had not met Miss 
Martineau, and somewhat distrusted both ber 
reception by "that enlightened and clever 
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female " and the impreaaion which ahe would 
noeive from Miaa Martineau'a oonreraation. 
A vary brief interview between the two ladiea 
waa Boffident to diapel thia faeeitaney- They 
had acaroely exchanged a few aentencea before 
lira. Kranble felt the oonviotion that they 
might become good Menda. In other reapeota 
the feelinga wiui which ahe went oat to the 
Ststea soon fonnd a mde ahock. Life at 
Butter Plaoe waa tolerable, in apite of the six 
milea of dnaty road which aeparated it from 
Philadelphia; bat by-«nd-by ane went Soath to 
Geoina, and ttien her tronbles b^^. Dwell- 
ing m a mnote plantation among swampy 
rice-fielda, and in the midst of a population 
oi alavea, her aenaea aiokened. The white men 
and women around her had grown up in a 
daTe-owning diatriot, and their feelings had 
beoome habitutdied to eights and acta which 
atruok a young Englishwoman with wonder. 
Mrs. Kemble waa out of harmony with the 
soxroondings of her life, and the time oame 
when the (Opposition of aome of her husband's 
rdatiTes to her spending another winter in 
Georg^ oompdled her to return to her own 
oonntry. 'With the dose of her American 
Tint ends the freaheat part of her letters. 

ICra. Kemble was one of the ladiea whose 
aequaiatanee waa aonp^ht by the mistress of 
Holland House when it stood out as a centre 
of politica and Utentnre | but the qualities of 
Lady Holland were not suited to her taste, 
and she kept the rude lady at a distance. 
If 0x6 world has not of late years been 
aatiated with anecdotea of Lady Holland and 
her tame Atheist, it may find fresh matter 
for contemplation in theae volumes. Another 
lady, whose talenta and manners are possibly 
leea &mQiar to anecdote-mongers, desired the 
friendship of Mrs. Kemble. This was Mrs. 
Grote, whose residenoe among the beeofaes of 
Bnmham ia described in some very vivid 
aentenoea. But by ht the most atrildng 
lady in these pieturea of past life is Mdlle. 
d'Este, a granddaughter of George the Third, 
and a figure who is now for the first time 
introduc^ to the knowledge of the general 
world. Many readers will of course rejoice 
in Mrs. Kemble's aaeodotag of theatrical life, 
and in her criticiams of the illustrious actors 
of forty years ago. Li theae and the other 
parts of her reminiscences there are a good 
many plums for the diligent reader. We will 
oontent ourselves with selecting a single story 
of Byduey Smith's son. His inclinations were 
all for horses and horse-raoing, and on one 
occasion, when seated next the Archbiahop of 
York at dinner, he waa at a loss for an appro- 
priate topic of oonvenation. To the astonish- 
ment of the Primate of the Northern province, 
hia next-door neighbour enquired, " How long 
do you think it took Nebuchadnezzar to get 
into condition again after his tarn out at 
graasr" W. P. Covztsxx. 



ShaJcenear^s Tragedy cf RanUet. Edited 
by Karl Else. (Sampson Low.) 

Tttis edition ia welcome as a sign that 
editors of Shakspere for students and scholars, 
as distinguished from the many*headed 
mnltitade, are at last acquiring common-eense 
in part of their treatment of the poet's text. 
FoUowing tite good example of that sound 



English Boholar, Dr. F. H. Stratmann, in 
1869, and my declaration in the Prospectus 
of the New Shakspere Society in 1873: 
" It is surely time that the patent absurdity 
should cease of printing sixteenth- and seven- 
teenth-century plays for English soholam in 
nineteenth-century spelling," Dr. Else has 
rightly printed his " Hamlet " in the spelling 
of Sbiakspere's day, and has thus foreetalled 
a portion of our long-announced " Old-SpeUinff 
Shakspere" and of Ifisa Boohfort Smith^ 
Four-Text Hamlet. 

But, while doing this, Dr. EIze has unwisely 
disregarded the true canon of editing any 
MS. or minted text, which is : After carefol 
examination of your documents, settle on the 
beat and most authoritative text, and never 
depart from it except in case of manifest oor^ 
ruption or error. In the case of " Hamlet," 
an editor's course is dear. He haa before him 
three texts — ^the geninne one of 1604, Quarto 
2, disfigured only by omissions of the oopier 
and the mistakes of him and tiie printers; 
the botched Quarto 1 of 1603 ; and the Fust 
Folio of 1623, which Dr. Tanger has shown, 
in the New Shakspere Society's TranBoetiom 
1881-82, to have been cut down and handled 
or cooked by the players of the Globe, thonsh 
it contains genuine passages omitted m 
Quarto 2, but none to compare in importance 
with those which it has not and Quarto 2 
has (see my Forewords to Griggs's facsimile 
of Q 2). An editor's duty, therefore, is plain : 
to hold to the text of 1604, and not after it 
except in cases of necessity. Dr. Elze's plan, 
on the other hand , is to consider the three texts 
of 1603, 1604, 1623, as of eqnal authority,and, 
when any two agree against the third, to adopt 
the readmg of the two, as a general rule, though 
the third may be a clearly sound reading of 
Q 2. When a disputed reading is only in 
two texts. Dr. EIze again holds himself free 
to prefer QlorFltoQ2; and ocoasion- 
ally, thoa^h seldom, he has taken readings 
from Q 1 m opposition to both Q 2 and F 1. 
That this method of editing will satiKfy any 
sound scholar or careful student I cannot 
believe. Let tis test it by a leading passage, 
or rather word. Quarto 2 has in I. i. 90-95, 

" Agalnit the whioh a moitie oompeteBt 
Wm gued by onr King, whloh had retnma 
To the inheritsooe ci fortMtraue, 
Had ha Un vanqolaher ; m by the lama oomar^ 
And oarriaga of the arUde diniwgww 
His feU toHunlat." 

Now in this passage there is a special Shak- 
sperian word, one with his mint-mark as clear 
on it as on any of his known coinages— 
"comart," mutual dealing, or "joint bargain," 
as Singer explains it, who rightly leaves the 
word in his edition of the play. Compare 
Florio's " MareoHtare ... to bargaine ... to 
mart," 1698—" A Worlde of Wordes." But, 
knowing Dr. EWs weakness of always emend- 
ing the precisely aptest word that a poet can 
possibly use— -witness his "heathen Adam" 
for ^ l«(rihem AAxaa." (Adam dad ini^ns) 
in "Edward III.," his horse champing the 
rein for Milton's champmg the ewh (bit), his 
ships' hreattt ploughing ttie sea for Diyden's 
cruU, Ac — I fdt sure that he would change 
(and follow many other editors in changing) 
the happy "oomart," with the stress in its 
proper place, to the unhappy "Cdu'nant" 
of the Globe oooks in F 1, with the stress 



in its wrong place. And, aooordingly, 
on Dr. Elze's page, 5, last line, "qot*- 
nant" stands, though altered in the six 
pa^ of Corrections, Ac., to "Cou'nant." 
His only excuse for the change is that eomart, 
" The reading of QB [Q 2], in my opiaion, is 
nothing but rank corruption" (p. 118). Bat 
his remark on p. 174, when holding to Q 2*1 
" despiz'd lone '' as against F I's " dispriz'd 
Lone," is more to the point: "QB, which 
was printed in the poet's lifetime, offers an 
unexceptional reading ; what occasion is then 
for introdooing an after-growth of diffioalty 
into the text P " 

In Hamlet's first soliloquy Dr. Elze hu 
the courage of his canon, and for the Folio 
toUd leaves the reading of Qos 1 and 2, 

" that this too too sdlied flesh woald nult, 
Thaw, and laadne It leUe Into a dewe," 

though he suggests no meaning for talliei. 
Tet he surdy might have said that, u ia 
Cotgrave, Fr. tai^ie is a " sallie, eraption, 
vident issuer or breaking out upon," so 
Hamlefs "sallied" flesh may be that which 
has been broken out upon by " The slings and 
arrowes of outragious fortune," or, ai Cot- 
grave has it, "Auailli, assaulted, assayled, 
aet vpon." (Miss Boohfort Smith dtei 
Spenser's taUouaee, onslaught, attack, F. Q., 
ll L St. 29.) Certainly, the reading" sallied" 
is capable of defence, except to those folk who 
believe that Hamlet was thinking, in thii 
speech, of how fat he was (shall we mj 
sixteen stone ?), and scant of breath, as hu 
mother afterwards assures us. 

Another corrupt passage in L i. — when I 
have no doubt that a line has dropped out— 

" sod the akeetad dead 
Did sqneake sad gibber in the Bonum itreatir^ 
Aa itairai with trainei of fire, and dewea of Uood, 
Dlsarten In the annne," 

Dr. Else leaves without a word of comment, 
as if it wanted no inaertion after " streets" 
like " While in the Heauens themsdues were 
Signs," or any other change. "Corged 
Sebona " he does note, but only to explain, 
wrongly, aa "ebony" instead of "yew." 
(See the convincing paper of the Bev. W. A. 
Harrison in the New Shakspere Sodety*! 
TranmOioiu, 1882.) In the " dram of eaU " 
passage he rightly holds no emendation 
needed. Anyone who works his Quarto 2, 
and knows that the word devil is printed 
deaie twice in one line in it (II. iL 628)— 

" The spirit that I hane seene 
May be a diiUe, and the deak hath power 
T' aasaiae a pleaabig shape," 



and that da(k means " puts "^-oompare ieff, 
do off, put off, &o. — can make good sense of 
Shakspere's words as they stand {edle bong 
" evil ") and will therefore leave them done. 

For Ophelia's " tis twiee two months, my 
Lord," in the play-scene (III. ii. 136), Dr. 
Elze rejects both his beat concurring author- 
ities, Q 2 and F 1, and roads " within'a two 
months," because he cannot see how natard 
it was for Ophelia, in her eagerness to defend 
the Queen, to lengthen the period since 
Hamlet the father's death when answering 
Hamlet's absurdity of making the time "two 
howres." In many other points Dr. Elzes 
text comes short of the standard that one 
could have wished it to reach. 

His plan of numbering his lines, not by the 
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Hnea themselTes, m in the Olobe, Leopold, 
ioa., bat by long arbitraiy paragraphs whioh, 
aa on p. 95, aometimes stop at a comma in 
the third line of a speech, cannot be too 
strongly condemned. The annoyance it 
eanaea when one has to refer firom his text to 
the Qoarto bcrimileB or other editions is 
moat irritating. 

Dr. Ebe'a notes are, in the main, careful, 
and show diligent reading; bat ha passes 
ant withoot notice Bereral small differences 
hi hia authorities, as, for instance, " retnme, 
deaaeigne," Q 2 — see the first quotation above 
—for the " retum'd " and " designe " of P 1, 
whioh he prints " retumd " and " designd." 
The only Qermanism I have noticed haif-a- 
doMo inatanoes of is in the use of the auxiliary 
do — " does not only aeem," for " not only 
seema " (p. xt.) ; " did not only consist," for 
"consisted not only" (p. 187) ; "does by no 
meanabe!knig"(p.201); Ac The get-up of the 
book does great credit to the G^erman printer 
and the English publishers; though the 
printing of all the notes in lai^ type Uke the 
text, aa if they were of equal importance with 
It, haa ondnly swollen the size of the work. 
F. 3. FxTBiriyALL. 



XlteaekoolSyttem of the Talmud, ^e. Derel 
ha-itinnfik I'f i shi^th harTalm&d. By the 
Ber. B. Spiers, Dayan and Librarian to 
the Beth Hamidrash. (Trubner.) 

lb. SAkbs has brought together from various 
Talmudic aources and from the Midrashim a 
number of Rabbinical sayings upon the sub- 
ject of education. The result is hardly con- 
nected enough to be called a system; but 
the book will interest teachers on account of 
the shrewdness and good sense, obviously the 
fruit of experience, whioh characterise many 
of ita maxims. The wisdom of the Rabbis is 
evident in the rule that school training should 
not oommence before the sixth year ; as also 
in the remark that children do not naually 
evince mui^ capacity before the age of 
twelve, and consequently are not to be forced 
(p. 19). Subjects should not be crowded one 
upon another, for, " If yon try to grasp too 
much at once, you grasp nothing at all." As 
being the foundation of erudition proper, 
memory should be strengthened by the practice 
of " repetition ; " and the value of this method 
may bis much enhanced by getting up the 
kaaon aloud — a precept which anticipates Dr. 
Schliemann's advice as to the best way of 
aeqniring a foreign language. Relations of 
friendly confidence between the teacher and 
tiie taught were encouraged : " Posh them 
[the pupils] away with the left hand, bat 
draw them nigh with the right" (p. 89); 
and great value was attached to discussion 
and ercfla-questioning between master and 
pupil, and among the scholars themaelvea: 
** tkM iron sharpeneth iron, so does one student 
sharpen another." Rabbi Chanina said: 
"I have learned much from my teachers, 
more from my school-fellows, but most of all 
from my pupils" (p. 37). The danger of 
falling into a groove is well illustrated by 
another saying: "Whoever learns continu- 
ally under but one instructor, and hears the 
interpretaticm of the Law from but one point 
«f Tieir, addom attaina to marked suooese in 



his studies." In regard to numbers, it was 
ruled that twenty-fire was the proper maxi- 
mum for each teacher ; for forty, a pupil- 
teacher {rhh d&M/nd, Head of the Form) 
should be allowed aa well, and he was to be 
maintained at the public expense. Corporal 
panishment was discountenanced, and due 
attention was given to bodily exercise. 
Swimming was considered a necessary accom- 
plishment (p. 29). (The gymtuutio feats of 
R. Simeon ben Gamaliel, described on the 
same page, are somewhat startling to a 
Gentile reader.) The practical aim of educa- 
tion is thus declared : " Not the mere learn- 
ing is the principle [ne], but practice. . . . 
The study of the Law is important, because 
it leads to good action. ... He who has had 
the theory only, and no practice, ia unculti- 
vated" (i». 32). 

Sir. Spiers is perhapa a little too anxious 
to prove that the andent sages of his race 
forestalled all the latest ideas of modem 
educational reformers ; but he certainly has 
gronnd for his concluding assertion that " the 
school boards now eetabluhed throughout this 
country are only the practical recognition of 
the correct principles of education, both nni- 
Tersal and compulsory, which were enunciated 
among ourselves by Rabbi Joshua ben Oamla 
eighteen centuries ago." C. J. Baju. 



The IFaoal War tf iS12. By Theodore 
Roosevelt. (New Tork: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) 

OiTS last war with America was on the whole 
both dreary and uneventful, consisting of a 
aucceseion of petty actions, in which little 
damage was done to either side. It has 
therefore been almost eclipsed, at least on 
this side of the Atlantic, by the stirring 
events which were passing in Europe at the 
i>ame time; and, until the close of the 
Peninsular War, it was chiefly confined to naval 
operations, both at sea and on the great lakes 
between Canada and the United States. 
These actions undoubtedly denerve more 
attention than they have generally received, 
most Englishmen being still content to 
accept the famous fight bNetween the Shannon 
and the Ghetapeake, so dear to the hearts of 
English school-boys, as a standard by which 
to gauge the respective merits of the British 
and American Navies in the early part of this 
century. But, though we may well be proud 
of Sir Philip Brake's chiyalrous challenge and 
brilliant gallantry, it is idle to disguise the 
fact that, in spite of our overwhelming naval 
supremacy when war was declared, the 
American ships were on the whole victorious 
in the apparently unequal struggle ; and that 
the men who had conquered the best seamen 
In Europe, and crumbled to pieces the navies 
of France and Spain, were in their torn 
obliged to succumb. AxA since qmte as much 
can be learned firom reverses as from victories, 
it is better to find out the real causes which 
led to such unexpected results than to console 
ourselves by attributing them to " those un- 
foreseen or uncontrollable agencies which are 
vaguely deacribed as the ' fortunes of war,' 
but which usually prove to be the superior 
ability or reaources of the antagonist" (Gen. 



A. S. Webb, 2^ FemmuUi', McCIdlan's 
Campaign qf 1862'. New York). Hitherto, 
however, no single work has appeared 
whioh can be accepted as giving a satis- 
factorily full or impartial account of ttie 
naval events of the war. Among the 
earlier British writers, Jamea is by ur the 
most valuable authority, and he has supplied 
both material and opinion for every subse- 
quent account by British authors, from Alison 
downwards. But, to say the least, he evi- 
dently disliked Americans, and made out aa 
strong a caae as possible against them. 
American naval historians, on the other hand, 
with the exception, perhaps, of Fenimore 
Cooper, are equally biassed against the 
British, though Niles and Emmons are in- 
valuable authorities as reg^ards their own aide. 
Nearly all these writers are, in fisot, special 
pleaden rather than impartial historians ; and 
though admirable criticisms on individual 
actions are to be found in standard works on 
other subjects, such as Sir Howard Douglas' 
Naval Qunnery and Admiral Jurien de La 
Gravi&re's Ouemt maritmes, it has hitherto 
been exceedingly difficult to arrive at the 
exact truth among so many widely con- 
tradictory statements. Mr. Boosevelfs at- 
tempt to supply an impartial work which 
might be " received as an authority equally 
among Americans and Englishmen" mus^ 
therefore, have been a very laborious under- 
taking, and he has executed it with a pains- 
taking regard to detail and an evident sincerity 
of purpose whioh cannot fail to inspire confi- 
dence. His reasoning is close and lucid, and 
the figures given are copious and well chosen, 
bat his running commentary on James rather 
Buggests a comparison with those zealous 
sailon who " overloaded their oarronades so 
aa to very much destroy the efiect of their 
fire " (p. 393). This does not really impair 
the sterling value of his criticisms, which are, 
indeed, by no means the least important part 
of the work ; but they would have been more 
artistic, and quite as telling, if they had been 
less strongly worded. 

The most remarkable and instructive feature 
of the war was that, in nearly all the " single- 
ship duels " where the opponents were at all 
evenly matched, the victory rested with the 
Americans. Only two American ships, the 
Ohetapei^ and the Argw, were fairly beaten 
m single fight; and it is but just to re- 
member that, while the Shannon had been 
seven jean in commission, the Ohe$apeako 
was leaving port with a raw and mixed 
crew. Much of the American success was 
undoubtedly due to superiority of force in 
metal, men, and tonnage; but the damage 
done to our ships was out of all proportion to 
the difference. The real advantage consisted 
in the fact that the American seamen were 
better trained, and that, owing to their being 
chosen purely for merit, the American cap- 
tains were an overmatch for the British 
unless they encountered "our best officen 
on even terms" (Admiral Sir E. Codrington, 
Mamoirt). 

" The British captain, often owing his command 
to his sodal standing or to favooritiBm, hampered 
by red tape, and accustomed by twenty years' 
almost uninterrupted success to renrd the 
British arms as invincible, was apt to laugh at 
all manomning, and scorned to prepare too 
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oarefally for a fight, tmsting to the old Britiah 
' plnok and look ' to ouiy bun throngh." 

Ab Sir Howard Douglas observea, 

" We Mktored with too muoh oonfldeooa into a 
war with a marine mnoh more expert than any 
of onr European enemiea. . . . Xhere was 
inferiority of gunnery as wall as of force," 

Admiral de La Gravi^re, whose criticisms are 
particularly valuable as coming from a per- 
fectly unprejudiced expert, says, in effect, 
much the same thing, and speaks of the war as 
illustrating " that great truth, that there is 
only success for those who know how to 
prepare it." The actual disparity of force 
was by no means oTerwhelming, and, more- 
over, British ships had often conquered against 
{nreater odds, as, for instance, when the Sea 
Morte captured the great Turkish frigate 
Badere-Zaffer ; when the Attrea captured the 
French frigate Oloire, which threw at a 
broadside 286 pounds of shot to the Atitncit 
174; and when Lord Dnndonald, in the 
gallant little Bpeedy^ actually captured the 
Spanish xebec Qamo, of over five times her 
own force ! In fact, there seems to be no 
doubt that at the b^rinning of this century 
British gunnery had fallen off, though the 
declension had not been felt in contending 
with European foes who were equally un- 
skUful. 

Mr. Boosevelt conridera that, of all the 
excellent single-ship captains, British or 
American, produced \ij the war, the palm 
should be awarded to Hull, who was as cool 
and wary as he was bold and skilful. " The 
deed of no other man (excepting Macdonough) 
equalled his escape f^om Broke's fire ships, 
or surpassed his half-hour's conflict with the 
Ouerriere." But almost all the American 
captains deserve high praise, and " on a par 
with the beet of them are Broke, Manners, 
and also Byron and Blythe." No Norse 
viking slain over shield ever died better than 
Capt. William Manners of the Reindeer ; and 
it would be difiSoult to surpass Porter's 
stubborn defence of the Euex as an exhibition 
of dogged courage. Mr. Boosevelfs stirring 
descriptions of these desperate fights reed 
the deeds of derring-do of the heroic age of 
the Teutonic navies, when Drake singed the 
beard of the King of Spain, and when 
Kleasoon, after fighting through two livelong 
days, blew up his ship rather than sarrender 
to the hereditary foes of his race, and was 
bitteriy avenged by the grim " sea-beggars " 
of Holland. The principal engagements are 
clearly illustrated by diagrams, and the plan 
of the work is excellent, while the general 
tone is fair and discriminating. The author 
is a little " mixed " with re^krd to British 
titles, both Sir H. Donglas and Sir E. Cod- 
rington bebg styled "Lord" (pp. 60, Sn.), 
and there are other slips which are more 
ourioos than important. But, on the whole, 
the work is valuable to students of naval 
history, and interesting to all who take pride 
in the doughty deeds performed by seamen of 
English stock, although we cannot but feel 
grieved "that such men — ^men of one race 
and one speech, brothers in blood as well as 
in bravery — should ever have had to turn 
their weapons against one another." 

OxoBOB T. Tamils. 



SKW iroTsu. 

The Way Thither. In 2 vols. (Elliot 
Stock.) 

I^ortham Oloittert. By the Anthor of 
" Alcestis." In 2 vols. (Smith, Elder & 
Co.) 

Wat Hen the Vault T By Lolo. In 3 vols. 
(F. V. White.) 

Thb author of The Wtof Thither has chosen 
fiction as a pulpit for preaching morals. It 
is doubtful whether a novel with a purpose 
can ever be a perfect work of art ; but the 
writer of this story has certainly succeeded in 
clothing the views of life held respectively by 
a Boman Catholic, a Frotestent, and an 
Agnostic in a very beautiful parable. It is 
evident that the author's sympathies are 
Protestant, but the views that would oom- 
mend themselves to other secteries are stated 
with force ; and it is chiefly by showing the 
effect of Jesuit ethics upon the lives of their 
votaries that the author pointe his most 
forcible argumente against the moral system 
of Home. The scene opens in Ireland, 
and we are called to follow the fortunes 
of Kathleen Nugent, the daughter of a 
gentleman who owns an estate near Lough 
Atrain. The heroine, having lost her mother, 
is sent to a French school to finish her 
education; and, at Chaudeville^ a girlish 
freak is the means of providing her with a 
lover. But Kathleen is unable to return the 
affection of the Marquis Raoul d'Orgenton, 
and goes home after having foolishly given 
him a written promise that she will make 
him happy at the end of a year. On return- 
ing to Loueh Atrain, she meete Ernest 
Yereker, a playmate of her childhood, who is 
about to take holy orders, and is a High 
Churchman of a very extreme type. He, 
too, has set his affections on Kathleen, and 
would make her a good huaband ; but fate 
wills otherwise. Ernest is perverted by a 
skilful Jesuit, and becomes a missionary- 
priest. The shock to Kathleen is severe. 
Baoul d'Org;enton re-appears under a strange 
disguise, which is the cause of many compli- 
cations. The stoiy is not brought to an 
orthodox conclusion, yet we cannot say that 
the result is unsatisfactory. Throughout, the 
writer exhibite power of no common order ; 
the plot, though not faultless, is constructed 
with skill ; and the dialogue is thoroughly 
easy and natural. 

We have read Jfortham Oloittert through 
to the last word, and the task has been at- 
tended with labour and aorrow. It woald 
be difficult to conceive genuine literary 
ability more wasted than in the pages which 
unfold and develop this story. The author 
possesses a keen love of inanimate nature, 
and can describe the breezy moors of North 
Devon in terse sentences which are bright 
and living pictures. Nor does he lack a power 
of realising the inner motives of shy and 
sensitive men. But with these gifte there 
seems an utter lack of that perception of 
synunetry indispensable to the charm of a 
coherent plot, and a deplorable ignorance of 
the value of English. Especially in the first 
volume are to be found sentences in thick 
dusters which express absolutely nothing. It 
is only too evident that the writer has let 



ideas wait upon words, instead of forma, 
lating his ideas and then clothing them 
in some intelligible figure of speech. The 
aoene of the story is laid principally 
in the cathedral and collegiate town of 
Northam, a place relieved from utter stag- 
nation by the presence of factories and work- 
shops. It is amid these surroundings that 
Althea Yyvyan, the daughter of a csdod, 
has grown into comely womanhood. Her 
mind has been formed partly by the care 
of her father, partly by the instraction of 
WiUiam Milton, a fellow of the college, a 
grave and learned man, who has led hit 
interesting pupil throngh the thorny patha 
of Qreek. Of course a tenderer chord than 
that of mere friendship is touched, but the 
course of tme love is crossed first by a friend 
of MUton, to further whose suit the generotu 
lover retires for a time. When this in- 
dividual has met with a refusal, Milton 
discerns another rival in an undergrsdaate 
at Northam, who had lately succeeded to a 
poor and deeply mortgaged estete in North 
Devonshire. Hence more delay. The lover 
again hangs back for fear lest he may mar 
Althea's happiness and take the place of a 
better man. But the squire marries a boat- 
man's daughter, and takes his lowly bride to 
s coffee phmtation in Geykm. It ii not 
necessary to say how things come right in 
the end, but the author makes her chief pe^ 
sonages happy after all with more skill tiian 
might have been expected. As we hare 
said, the story throughout moves but slowly ; 
and for the most part the dialogue ia 
stilted and unnatural — ^nothing could well 
be more unreal than the words pat 
into the lips of the studente and doni of 
Northam. With the exception of certain 
traits in the male characters, the portraiti 
resemble nothing in actual life. Bat now 
and again the author strikes one of the 
strings that makes the whole world akin, as 
when depicting the genial Canon's tender 
affection for his daughter. On the whole, 
there are not wanting indications that the 
writer of Northam Oloittert may, with 
practice, write a novel worth reading. One 
word more. No doubt from inadvertence, 
one of the characters in this novel— a Northam 
tutor who ooached the eight for Henley, and 
who throughout appears as a rude boor— hat 
been endowed with a name and described in 
terms which will recal one who, not manj 
years ago, rowed stroke at Putney in a 
Cambridge crew, and who is admitted by all 
who know him to be a coorteoos gentleman. 

It is impossible to give any special critioitm 
of Wat Mert the Fault f The people to 
whom we are introduced do not rise above 
golden mediocrity, but they are living men 
aod women, and when they begin to speak 
they let fall no false notes. The hero of the 
book is a young Englishman of good pros- 
pects, who has brought home from an Italian 
tour a bride, the ContesBiaa Ida Laureoti. 
The young people are happy till a former 
admirer of Ida meets her in Enijland at a 
country-house, and causes much neediest 
heart-burning between the husband and wife. 
All comes right after ttiree volumes have been 
duly completed, and the villain who has been 
the cause of so muoh undeserved misery » 
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left in a mad- house. The. book ia very read- 
ible, and ita writer deaervea no little praise 
for hi* cleremeaa in touching a good deal of 
pitch and yet not soiling his fingers. 

AbTHUB B. S. BA.BKSB. 



BOHOOL BOOKS. 



U. Euoira Fasnaoht, of Bedford School, pro- 
daoM Franoh aohool books vith saoh rapidity 
thtt it ia difficult to keep pace with him, and in 
Ue«n. Maomillan's C^ttalogue he will soon 
oocopy as much space as Mr. Todhunter or the 
Seetor of Glaaton. In his Organic Method of 
Inciting Languaget. he elaborates a system 
aJntdy attempted by others, whioh is oom- 
oanded to its patrons by some fev paradoxes, 
u to ipeak, wtiioh a boy learning French in the 
dd-bihioned Bullish way has to meet— « 9., 
the mbjonotiTe is, in most Qrammars, con- 
jngatsd with mte before it ; but que does not 
dnyi take toe snbjnnotiTe, and the aub- 
jonetiTe is somotimea used without que ; the 
vhols system is therefore wrong. Now the 
Itndy of Fienoh may be regarded in tluee 
nya: fintly, as ■ matter of mere conrenienoB ; 
KModly, as a yehide of education; thirdly 
(ind rightly), as a combination of the two. 
Oor English scholars who find themselves 
ctlltd upon to teach, or supervise the teaching, 
of Fraooh complain of the French teacher who 
Nnnden a mistake of accentuation in a theme 
t worse fault than a violation of syntax ; and 
thai they are supporters of the second view of 
Fisoeh teaching. We do not wish to credit 
}L Funacht with the first view, though he 
opanly diMVows allegiance to tbosa formal rules 
which have educated, and educate, our classics 
isd mathefflaticians. Ha begins with three 
regnlareoDJugations ; and, after all that has been 
sm is his I^faoe, it is disappointing to find, 
on kii first page, the stock Je parle, tu parlet, 
ib, embellished merely by an adverbial phrase. 
Oar old friend the definite article poses as 
the determinative adjective, the infiection and 
in imperfect syntax of which occupies as 
moch space as in most French Qrammars. 
And, after all, M. Fasoaoht only combines 
* few nouns, or sentences involving verbs, 
MOW of which the pupil cannot parse, with the 
ordinary article of the Grammars. Again, on 
put participles conjugated with avoir, the cut- 
ud-diied rule is stated with as mudb 
formality as in other Grammars; bat the 
CUM in which the past participle does not 
•pee with its apparently direct object are 
buiihad to a remote comer, and not refened to 
in the Index. Again, five rules on the sub- 
jonctive— rules wmch every good teacher loves 
to teach— are only given in the middle of the 
WDJngation of that mood, and that, too, iu 
a>>*Uer type, so that tiie careless boy has every 
^mw for overlooking them. Without meau- 
ugto be unkind, we muat aay that thia method 
of IL Faanacht'a has only ita no velty to oommen d 
I'-monr syee. On Uie other hand, his editions 
^Le MUanthrope, Let Femmet eavaniei, and Le 
Cii (Uaemillan's " Foreign School Classics") 
■Mre little to be desired. The notes, etym- 
uogical and other, are so ^d that one 
<«> only lament the impossibility of getting 
to;a, at any rate, to study notes. Each book 
^ also a grammatical glossary and a literary 
^trodnetion, whioh includes, e.g,, in the case 
»^ Mitauthrope, extracts from Nisard, Bam- 
i'''t>andCoqa«lin(OomMiefran$aise); and each 
*^ htt its argument in Kngliah. The books in 
^ wriee are priced at a shilling each, and 
"■tW instilments in French and German are 
by Mr. Colbeok, of Harrow; Mr. 
, of Wellington ; and others. 

Jjfosis. Hackktts have brought out an 
ntnn «f that part of Mdme. de titaei whioh 



is the subject for the Oambridge Local Examina- 
tion, edited by M. Victor Oger, This book 
abounds in historical and critical notes, and its 
subject commends it to students of the period 
of EngUsh history set for the army examina- 
tions._ The notes, however, too often supersede 
the dictionary ; e.g., why give the meanings of 
fanai, approfrnidir, rendre les armet, iraneiger, 
&0.? From the same firm comes also an 
edition of La Tulipe noire by Paul Blouet. To 
its use aa a school book ttie English transla- 
tion, obtainable for a shilling, is an insuperable 
drawback. The notes are mainly historical. 
Messrs. Hachette also send us a Fint German 
Book, by Mr. Leopold Becker, who follows the 
strong and weak classification of nouns. 
Exercises and a vocabulary are included, as 
well as some etymology under the title of 
" Interesting Facts for the Inquisitive." 

EuenliaU 0/ Oerman, by the Bev. B. H. Quick 
(Longmans), may claim a welcome from school- 
masters, who know that " sometime Master in 
Harrow School " means that its author was on 
the staff of a general who rarely chooses his 
aides wrongly, while the Companion to SchiUer't 
WUhelm TeU by the same author is a second 
credential. There is, we may begin by saying, 
much in this little book whioh is good — too good, 
indeed, for the beginners for whom it is 
intended ; chap, vii., on prepositions, may be 
specially instanced. As for Mr. Quick's speci- 
ijity:— 

" I would begin with the ' Lorelti.' The pnpils 
lesra fint the BngUih translatioD, and then the 
German for It, Hoe for line. Toe German sboold 
then be given viva voce, and the pnpila shonld be 
able to say It by heart before they isad or write it 
Bat the oonrae of Icamiog poetry and proverbs 
with variations [o( these a Urge stock is given ia 
the book] shonld take a part only of eaoh lesson. 
The other part shonld be given to a drill in the 
arannmar forms, begfaming with the auxiliary 



With thus much of concession, Mr. Quick 
throws down the gauntlet to the school of 
teachers " plein by rote," to many of whom 
his method will seem an experiment, capable, 
doubtless, of much in the hands of its inventor, 
but caviar« to the general. 

Mb. Ai^fbxd Milites has struck a new vein in 
his school edition of Hudibrae, Part I. (Mac- 
millan)— expurgated, it is true, but with the 
original numbering of the lines retained, which 
ii a new phase of Bowdlerism. The archaeology 
of the book is done very well, but the critical 
notes are occasionally unsatisfaotory : e.g., we 
should like to see the school-boy who would 
carry out the instructions conveyed in the 
note on syllogism, mood, figure, on p. Ill, and 
consult " any treatise on logic" A note is 
^ren on nuTwheon which omits the interest- 
ing derivation from none (noon) tehenehe (a 
pouring), and does not distinguish the word 
from luncheon — deriv. lunehion (piece of 
bread). Nor are we reminded that fustian is 
one of the many foreigpn words for a stuff (Ital. 
ftutagno). To the instauces of the participle 
distract might be added (" Julius Caesar," IV. 
iiiO " with this she fell distract ; " but all Mr. 
Milne's examples are addenda to par. 342 of 
Dr. Abbott's Shakspere Orammar. The word 
" splay-footed " oocnrs twice, but the deriv. 
from splay (ply hence dis-ply "to unbend") 
is not given. The note on wedding-garters, 
p. 143, is another concession to Bowdler ; 
and, as a solver by a reference to cricket 
of the "long-field Parthian" difficulty, Mr. 
Milnes cannot safely be given "not out" by 
aa impartial umpire. With the explanation 
of " black art" as magic (scarcely necessary) 
might have come a reminder of the deriv. 
of alchemy. On p. 161, "bolter, a sieve," 
might well have been illustrated itom " Corio- 
lanus," IIL i.: "Ill sohool'd In bolted lan- 



guage; meal and bran together he throws 
without distinction." Space might have been 
found for some of these omissions by cutting 
out references to notes on a word which has 
occurred perhaps only a few lines previously. 
The book is, however, a valuable addition to 
the list of Eaglish school texts, and we shall be 
glad to see Mr. Milnes continue his work. We 
would, moreover, commend the subjeot to the 
notice of the Ciiol Service Oommisuoners and 
their Examiners as being not so easily crammed 
as some of their recent selections. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Wb are glad to hear that the Dean and 
Chapter of Westminster have resolved to place 
in the Abbey a memorial tablet to the late Col. 
J. L._ Cheater, iu recognition of his valuable 
and disinterested services as editor and annotator 
of the Westminster Abbey Segister. It is also 
stated that OoL Chester's papers, the result of 
many years of unwearied and discriminating 
industry, have been placed in the hands of Mr. 
Cokayne, Norroy King of Arms. 

Pbof. Montagti Bubbows's excellent little 
book, Wycli/'s Place in Riitory, has reached 
a second edition ; and ia it he makes a strong 
ap|>eal for aupport for the Wydif Society, 
which- has been founded to attain the objects 
he demred — the printing of all Wydifa " price- 
less Latin works." Thirty- five of the 209 
members of the Wyclif Society have paid their 
five guineas in advance, to enable MS3. to 
be copied quickly; and Mr. Samuel Morley 
has subscribed ten guineas a-year for ten 
members or libraries to be nomioated by him. 
The German university libraries have responded 
well to Dr. Boddensieg's appeal to them to 
join the society. Three volumes are preparing 
for the press ; and arrangements are making to 
have Dr. Buddensieg's volume of Wyolifs 
Polemioal Writings, now ready for the press, aa 
the first volume of the sodety's publications in 
November. 

Th£ Council of the Camden Society are glad to 
be ahl^ contrary to their expectations, to pub- 
lish during the present year a holograph letter- 
book of Gabriel Harvey of Saffron Walden. It 
is a small quarto volume of 105 folios, of which 
fola. 1-34 and 8d-10o contain fair copies of 
his letters daring his residence at Pembroke 
Hall, Cambridge. The middle part of the book 
is filled with rough drafts of his poems and 
correspondence — mostly unpublished — with his 
great friend, Edmund Spenser, the poet, under 
the nom de guerre of " Immerito," about the year 
1579. This portion of the book (from the many 
allnEions to the contemporary literature and 
drama of the day, as well as the mention of Sir 
Philip Sidney, George Gasooigne, Edward Dyer, 
Tarleton the Jester, and many other celehiities) 
is extremely valuable and interesting, being, iu 
fact, the earliest scrap-book or private note-book 
of on Eaglish poet and author. Unfortunately, 
it is just anterior to Shakspere's time ; otherwise 
we might hive expected some curious notices of 
him, or, at least, of his works. The book will 
be edited by Mr. E. J. L. Scott, of the British 
Museum. 

We hear that the post of English lector at 
Groningen has been given to Mr. Sidney L. 
Lee, of Balliol College, Oxford, the editor of 
Lord Beruers's englished Haon of Burdeuxe for 
the Early-English Text Society. 

Pbof. Zupitza, of Berlin, will be working at 
Cambridge in August, and will spend September 
in London collating his transliteration of 
BeounUf with the unique Cotton MS. of it. 

Pbof. Paul Meteb, of Paris, will spend a 
few days early in Aognst at the British 
Moseun^. 
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Not lonK ago tSr. Bri^t ezpremed the wish 
that Mr. John Morley's Life of Oobden might 
attdm tiie wide dronlation that can be got 
only by a cheap price. We understand that an 
abndged edition, in the form nov made familiar 
to ns by ttM popular nxpenny editions, wiU 
be issned immediately. But its price will be, 
not sixpence, but one shilling. 

Thb two next Tolnmes in the " English Men 
of Letters" series will be Smfl, by Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, and Sttrnt, by Mr. H. D. IruU. 

Db. Jaios Masthtsav will shortly publish, 
with Mesan. Maomillan and Oo., a book on 
bpinosa. 

M. Eabl Blxni) has put together " Per- 
sonal Beoolleotions about Ghtrib&ldi," ranging 
over about twenty years, the first part of which 
wlU be published in tbe August number of 
Fratet't Magazin*. 

Messrs. Hrssr axtd Biaokxit will shortly 
publish a new novel, in three volumes, entitled 
Saint and Biiyl, by 0. L. Firkis ; and also, 
during August, New Babylon ; or, Daughters of 
Eve, by Paul Meritt and " OwL" 

Mr. FTTRinvALL is finishing for the New 
Shakspere Society his edition of the second part 
of Phillip Scubbes's famous Anatomi« of Ahu»e» 
— namely, " The Display of OorruptionB re- 
quiring B«formation," which has never before 
been r^irioted since it came out in 1583. It is 
not so mtereating or racy as Part I., and only 
breaks out into violent abuse of the great 
raSb tiien worn, those "cart-wheels of the 
Devil," the Pope, landlords, and a few other 
folk ; but it has many passages of value on tiie 
abuses in trade, the administration of jastioe, 
the poor-law, education, the Ohuroh, &&, which 
th« after-statutes of ,Blj|«njiafcjmd James show 
tg^^ya been real, and'wHtli'41iey tried to 
remlif? StablWs amusing doaeriptioiivf the 
Elizabethan barbers we quoted two years ago. 

Khk Qirion Btiritw, in its second or July 
number, gives very pleasant accounts of the 
girls' work atChirton, Nevnham, andSomerville 
Hall, Oxford. It has an interesting article on 
the Anglo-Saxon Cemetery, with a few Roman 
graves, too, discovered uuder the rough field in 
nont of Girton College while being turned into 
a lawn ; and an amusing account of a little-Go 
coach's experience in getting mathematics 
into non-mathematioal girls' heads:— "They 
expect Uieir lecturer not only to put every- 
thing into their minds, but to keep it there; 
and, consequently, it is no unusual thing, 
daring a trigonometry or statics lecture, to M 
greeted with a deeply reproachful ' I have for- 
gotten all my algebra ! ' " The Brovning Society 
at Oirton flourishes ; though at Newnham tiiere 
were only twelve supporters of the motion 
brought fbrward in an able speech by Miss 
Badtord, "That Bobert Browning is the 
greatest poet of this generation." At Oirton, 
the resolution, "That it is desirable that the 
House of Lords be abolished," was carried by 
27 to 14. Good books are still wanted by ^ 
libraries of all the girls' colleges. 

A Obsbk MS., flie "Typike Diatheke"{of 
th« Monk Ne<^hytas, wntten in Oypms in 
1218 A.D. (formerly the property of the late Mr. 
David Lamg, of the Signet library, and be- 
queathed by him to the University of Edin- 
burghX has been printed by the Bev. F. E. 
Warrra, and appears in Artmeciogia, voL xlvii. 
It is chiefly oonoemed with rules and counsel for 
the monastio life, much after the usual manner ; 
but there are some aUnnons of historical interest 
to the suflSnings of the Cypriotes under the 
rale of the House of Luaignan, on whom 
Biohard Coaur de Lion (" the miserable wretch," 
" the wolf," as Neophytos elsewhere calls him) 
bad conferred the sovereignty of the island. 
He complains of the oppression of the Latins 
asd of toe ezaetions of hanh taz-gathereta— 



kavitnBol ^poKeyol — and he calls their rule a 
grievous slavery. There are also a few glimpses 
that show us the low state of learning at tba 
time. This Neophytus is the same as the 
author of two M£IS. in the National Library 
at Paris— one a volume of sermons (still un- 
published); the other, "Conoernmg the 
Calamities of Cyprus" (rtpl rSr xora Kvrphv 
a-KuSy) printed by Cotelenus in vol. ii. of his 
Eeelestae Oraecae Monumenta, From this latter 
work Mr. Freshfield has drawn some particulars 
of interest, and printed them in the same volume 
of Arehaeologia. Oar present relations to Cyprus 
add an intwest to the subject of its earlier 
history under Western rale. 

Ths Journal of Education for July 16 contains 
a letter, signed B. H. Q., advocating a proposal 
to appoint a professor of education to superin- 
tend the work of young teachers, in reply to 
certain objections that have been urged agunst 
the scheme. 



The distribution of prizes at University 
College School will take place on Wednesday, 
August 2, at 2 p.m. Lord Beay will preride. 

QiTEEK Elizabsth 01' BorxAiTiA, to whose 
literary works under the nom de yucrre of 
"Carmen Sylva" we have frequently called 
attention, has recentiy been elected a member 
of ^e Boumanian Academy of Sciences. She 
proposes to deliver the usual speech, or rather 
essay, on the occasion of her official reception. 

Teb last literary event in Paris is the publica- 
tion of a political satire by M. Frandsque Saroey 
— Lee Miiiree <fun Fonetionnaire chinoie (Oal- 
mann L^vy)— which, if by its title it recall 
Ooldsmitii, has been compared in its st;le and 
irony with Voltaire. 

Tmt long list of nominations and promotions 
in the Legion of Honour issued on the occasion 
of Uie national/Msof July 14 includes the fol- 
lowing names : — MM. Marcy, Perrot, Heuzey, 
Elie £>ria, Bayet, Aioard, and Daremberg. 

Ah fdition de Iuok has just appeared (Paris : 
Dentu) of M. Ars&ne Houssaye^s carious book 
on the " forty- iirst chair in the Academic 
fran^aise " — that is to say, on the illostrious 
authors who have never been elected. These 
include the names of Descartes, Pasoal, La 
Boohefouoauld, Moliire, Le Sage, lleaumarchais, 
B^raoger, Damas pire, &c. This edition, which 
is printed for subscribers, contains etchings 
after the most authentic portraits. 

Thx Holy Synod of the Bussian Church has 
recentiy adopted a resolatioa to authorise a 
translation of the Bible and of a portion of the 
liturgy into Livonian and also into Esthoni&n. 
This resolve is said to be not unoonneoted with 
the sympathy that the Qovernment has begun 
to show towards the nationalist or Finnish 
movement in the Baltic provinces. 

M. KoBSKO has published an historical study 
in Bussian, entitled The Tearivieh Paul Petro. 
vieh, being an examination of the early life of 
the Prince who subsequentiy reigned as the 
Czar Paul L Little that is definite has hither- 
to been known regarding the personal history 
of this Czar prior to his accession to the throne. 
M. Kobeko has filled up the gap by presenting 
an interesting sketch of the Court in the midst 
of which the Prince was brought up, enabling 
the reader to form a dear idea of the atmo- 
sphere of suspicion and deceit which constanUy 
surrounded him. The Empress Catharine II., 
and her Minister, Nikita Panin, the latter of 
whom M. Kobeko endeavours to exculpate 
from blame in regard to the treatment of the 
Prince, are carerully delineated ; and the inner 
and outer life of the Tsartfvich are developed 
step by step, the result being a study of con- 
sideraole dramatic and psychdogical interest. 

Thx Bulgarian Literary Society, which had 
its seat before the war at Bziila, in Bonmania, { 



has now been reconstituted at the new capital, 
Sophia. It proposes to issue its volumes of 
TrantaeUtm vfmtj alternate month. 

M. Droz, one of the members of the Swiig 
Bundesrath, has published in tlie new number 
of the BihliatMque univerieUe et Bevue eutm an 
essay upon " La Propritft^ inteUectuelle," in 
which he deals chiefly with the intematioiuil 
regulation of the subject He contends that u 
interaational agreement for the protection of 
literary and artistic property really offers feww 
difficulties than a coniwntion between diflsrant 
States for the protection of commercial pnp- 
erty. M. Droz states incidentally that the 
International Literary Congress, which held it) 
fifth assembly in Bome last May, will meet next 
in Bern, and that the formation of an Inter- 
national Bureau for the defence of litenuy and 
artistic property, with a central seat in Btntur- 
land, is now under consideration. The position 
of the writer as one of the seven membm of 
the Supreme Exeoutive Council of tiie Bwiai 
Confederation, a post which he has held linoe 
1875, g;ives additional value to his remarks. Li 
his younger days M. Droz was editor of the 
National luiete, 

A WHiTB marble tablet has been placed upon 
the house in Paris, at the eomer of the Kne 
Bollin and the Bue Monge, whidh ooonpiei the 
site of that in whioh Pasoal died. 

Uhdir the title of Dante Odbrid AmmW: 
his Work and Influence, Mr. William Tirebnok, 
of the Torkekire Poet, has jost published, 
through Mr. Elliot Stock, an assay of soma 
sixty or seventy pages, beaatifully printed and 
boand. As a literary perfimnance, the paper 
is not of equal merit throughout, the opemog 
and dosing pages being somewhat combrona 
in style and lalx>ured in thought. Not a fev 
of the intermediate passa g es, however, exhibit 
considerable originality of view and wealth of 
expression. Of the attitude adopted tovaidt 
the Bubjeot of the essay it aeems diffionlt to 
present a synopsis, and scarcely possible to esy 
whether Mr. IKrebuck sees most to commend or 
most to deplore in those recent art tendanoea 
on which he dwells at length. His thoneht 
occasionally lacks sharpness of outline, and nil 
critical estimates (which he honestly endeavopi* 
to make judioial) sometimes prove indefinite. 
It will be obvious enough to uiose who lealiae 
Bossetti's importance wtth as poet and painter 
that Mr. Tirebuck can hardly have realiied 
it when, even in the most oonjeotural statement 
of popular agencies contributory to Bossetti's 
fame, he permitted himself to number the 
accidental droumstance of " rubbing bricka-and> 
mortar shoulders with George Eliot and Thomas 
Carlvle"inCheyne Walk. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Tirebuck's essay must be read as an appreciative 
monograph, written wholly from an inaependent 
standpoint; and as sudi it will doubtless find 
many readers among those who are anxioai 
to acquire information, however indirect, touch- 
ing the most fascinating personality of the age. 
Mr. IHrebuok is favourably known as perhaps 
the first writer on the remarkable painter 
Williun Daniela. 

With reference to a little book entitled 
Paradiee Found, and oth«r POeme (Niabet), 
whioh was noticed in the Aoadbict of May 27, 
we are requested to state that the author's name 
appearing on the title-page is entirely flctitiooa. 
There is no such person as "Lady Franoes H. 
CedL" 



AMERICAN JOTTinraa. 

It is now stated that the authorised Life of 
Longfellow wiU be written by his brother, the 
Bev. Samuel Longfellow, who haa resigned his 
pastoral charge in Genaantown, Peonaylvania, 
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and ooma to lira viih tlie poef a dftughieta in 
tin hoiue at Oambiidga. 

A cmoiTLAB latter haa been addreaaed to the 
bouda at oontrol of the aeveral ooUagea in the 
United States by a joint oommittee of the 
Amerioan Aiwooiation for Uie Advanoement of 
Sdenoe and of the American FhUologioal Aaao- 
datian, aetting forth the hirtory of the degree 
of Ph-D.. and the abnaes in the bestowal of it, 
and prajing for a diaoontinnanoe of the praotioe 
of aaakuts thia degree and also that of S.D. 
(Se J>. f) lionorarf . It appears that dnrine the 
iSTCn ▼ears ending 1679 aeventy-nine oolleges 
granted the deitree of Fh.D. to 345 persons, 
of whmn onj^ 175 had passed an examination 
for it. The oinmlar statoi that 

" ttia degree is In a pre-eminent ssnse the appro, 
priate degree for tMohars, a Urge and gnnrlng 
daas of p«nms in this oonntry. Three oollegei 
in ttia United States have within the last twenty 
VMia ooofarred this degree after examination npon 
119 diffnent persona, of whom seventy.flTe per 
esnt. have adopted the profesrion of teaoUng. It 
is leaeoaaUe to suppose that the nnmberof oulegas 
in the United States which within the next fifty 
leais wID ee t a Mhh mdnate schools in philosophy 
win be lame. The degree wlkioh these schools wlU 
th« eoBfir will be that of Doctor of Philosophy, 
skI it le for the fattarest of aU alike that its slg- 
ntflnsiina should not bs ofasonred." 

OouncBU OouaoM, in New Todc, whioh 
already possesses six student-fsllows, haa re- 
cently establiahed tluee teaching- fellowB after 
the analogy of the German jtritwrfdoosnfa. Each 
fdlow, whether stident or tewsher, reoeives 600 
d<dlani (£100) a-year ; the term is for three 
yean, bat renewable. The student mnst study 
under fhs diieotion of ttie president of tlie 
college, bat be maj dioose bis own place of 
■tody; the teaeher is leqoired to give only 
tvatrsleetiinaintheyear. When will Oxford 
and Osabridge learn to liberate acnne of tlieir 
endowments nom the bonds of tatorial and 
ptiae foUowahipB P 

Pbov. J. A. Hissisoir, of Uie UniTaraity of 
'^iginin, baa been invited to give a oonrse of 
le ctui e a at the Jdins Hopkins University, 
Battuoaoie, i^cn "Anglo-Saxon Poetry." 

A nwiiT disoovared " Foorth of Jnly Ora- 
tiim" delivered by Daniel Webster in 1802, 
wtHaa. be waa twenty years of age, has been 
pnblinhed by ICeaars. A. WiUiams and Oa, of 
Boston. 

Thx new volnme in the series of " American 
Worthies," published by Messrs. Henry Holt 
end Oo., is Waiam Am, by Mr. Bobeit J. 
Boidatt 

Ths last nambsr of the American Journal of 
F^Uoioffj/ contains a ve^ oharaeteristio artiole 
ffom lb. Fitaedwaid Hul, on " Tlie Separation, 
Ij a Wwd or Words, of ' to' and the Infinitive 
Mood." In diqnoof of the dogmatio role of 
voold-bo vnrista, fliat sadh separation is abso- 
hitely inanmisaiblet Mr. Hall quotes examples 
to tiks contrary, dating back as far as Wydif 
and aa raoent as Mr. Matthew Arnold. Xheie 
are eame gqpe in the diain; no instances are 
addnoed for the first half of the fifteenth 
ce ntury , nor tat the fifty years after 1471. But 
Mr. Han hints that his reading has been less 
fhoroui^ for these periods. For tlie seventeenth 
esatnry, he qnotes (among others) Sir Tlunnas 
BrmnM, Fepys, and Bentley ; for the eighteenth, 
Defoe, Boike^ and repeatedly Mdme. f Arblay; 
for the niseteenili, Soi^hey, Ooleridge, Lamb, 
W uida w mth , Mr. Bnakin, tee. It is notioeable 
ttat he baa been able to find only a single 
instance of the separation in eadi of the follow- 
ittg TohuniDoas aaihois: — ^Dr. Johnson, De 
Qoimoey, and Maoanlay. After all, it would 
seem that the balance <a autliority is tlie other 
way; hot to malca hard-wd-fwt rules in such 
lisafanud. 



AOKNOWLEDGXENTB. 

Wa have on onr table the following:— ^sMretMs 
on MorrUi Ormnmar, by John Wetherell, 
" Literature Primer" series (Maomillan); Praa- 
Ueal Lestoni in Welih, in Imitation of tlie 
Natural Method of Learning to Speak a, 
Language, by William Spundl (Oarmurthen : 
SpurreU) ; PrtparcOion for Seime» TecuAing : 
a M"annal of Suggestions to Teaohen, by John 
Spanton (Griffith and Farran) ; Elementary 
Botany, Theoreliedl and Pradioal : a Text-book 
designed primarily for Students of Science 
Olassea, by Henry Edmonds (Longmans) ; Bow 
to Prepare Notes of Leetone, with Directions 
and Specimen Notes on every Subject, by 
T. J. Livesey (Moffatt and Paige) ; Elementt of 
KoralOy, in Basy Lessons for Home and Sdiool 
Teaching, by Mrs. Ohatles Bray (Longmans) ; 
Oeographieal Eeaderi for Elementary Behools, 
by Oharlotto M Mason, " The British Empire 
and the Great Divisions of the Globe," with 
maps and illustrations (Stanford) ; Great EngUih- 
men : Short lives for Young Ohildren (George 
Bell) ; Empire Beadere, by S. B. Tsit, Books IlT., 
IV., v., and VI. (Jarrold) ; The lUiutraied 
Beadere, Books III. and IV. (Longmans) ; Tfie 
Standard Orammar : being a Oomplete View 
of the Words and Sentences of the English 
Language^ with Parsing, Analyais, and 356 
Exercises, by Prof. J. M D. Meiklqohn 
(Ohambers) ; Exereleee in EngUth Orammar and 
OomfotUion, by David Samion (Moffatt and 
Paige); Amtveri to ArUhmOie, Farts L to V. 
(Longmans) ; Mtanefor Learning how to Beckon 
'Ivrtainiy and Saeily, with the Elementary 
Ideas of Logic, tranlBlated £com Oondorcet by 
Dr. J. Kainee (Beeves and Turner) ; An Aii 
to Arithmette, by Dr. E. Diver (Ghrifflth and 
Farran) ^ Ouideefbr Selenoe Teaching, No. VIL, 
" Worms and Omatacea," bu^lpneus Hyatt 
(Boaton, U.S.: Ginn, Heath aSA Oo.) ; ftc, so. 

AxD also the following pamphlets : — Standard 
Stenography: being Tavlor's Shorthand Im- 
proved and Adapted to Modem Bequirements, 
by Alfred Janes (Coghlan) ; The Bapid Short- 
Tuind Writer, by Xranois John Look (Leicester : 
Boberts) ; Easy Shorthand Syetenu, with Illus- 
trations, by Dr. John Westby-Gibson (Jas. 
Wade); Views on SpetUng Btform, by G. L. 
Larkdns (Stanesby) ; SUhouse EduaUion, by 
J. A, Digby (Stanford); Science in Popular 
Edtteation, as a Means of Promoting Health, 
Weil-being, and Industrial Suooess, by T. 
Twining (Twickenham : Franhlin) ; A Manual 
of BUemmtairy Drill, in Short and Eiwy Lessons, 
for the Use of Sohoolmastors, by Edmund 
T. Hunt (Heywood) ; Cfraduated Exercises in 
English Orammar, with Definitiona by M. 
Hiokey (Heywood) -^Primer to TropieM Beading 
Books, intended for iTae in the West Indies and 
Elsewhere, by E. 0. PhiUips (Griffith and 
Farran) ; English Annals, 1790.18S0, by A. J. 
de H. Bushnell (Stanford); Education Code, 
Lord Norton's Speech, House of Lords, May 19, 
1882 (Ballantyne, Hanson and Oa); &c., &o. 



OBIOINAL VEBSE. 

XAXKT'b KOTHEB. 

(ScMM— a London Hoepital.) 

" Anajus, yer Birerence is welcome ! plase to sit 

down by my bed. 
Thankye ! how Mnd o' ye, rir, to settle my poor 

owldheadl 
I wish ye a betther ofha! Well, Qod '11 be yar 

reward ! 
Won't ye lit down P Vm af eaid that chair is a 

thriflehaid. 
I heard ye spakin' jnst now, an' wasn't I glad for to 

hear! 
Like jew on the grass, there's a taste o' the brogue 
I on yer tongue, my deer,— 



Oh, I ax yer pardon, air, but it csrries me Ux 

away 
Oat o' this great big London, it osiriea me over 

the say 
Back to my Iriih momitaiiis, back to my deer 

owld home — 
Ah, did I want for to lave it P ab, did I want for 

to roamP 
Didn't I want for to lie, when the Lord 'nd call 

me torest, 
Close by my owld man's side, in his grave away in 

the west P 
Didn't I think my dang^ther 'nd dose my eyes 

for me 
There, in my green Ballymore, an' go back— ah, 

nuKJiree ! inaohree ! — 
To her hnsband's oomfortin' arms, an' the 

ch i ldhe r about her knee ! 

" There's tears in yer Biverence' eyes! well, God 

reward ye, dr ; 
I won't be tfaronblin' ye long. — Last night I was 

dhramin* iv her : 
She came an' sat by my bed in the chair you're 

sittin* in now ; 
She was dhrest in a long white gownd, an' she 

lookt — ^I can't tell how — 
Furty an' swato is no words ; she'd got a look in 

her eyes 
I nirer seen there afore, so innioent, Tit so wise. 
She sang a soft little song^ the kind o' song 

that we 
Do sing when we've suckled onr babies an' sits wid 

'urn on our knee ; 
So happy we wanta no words, but can't help 

singm , ye see. 
The baby waa in her arms, an'— this is the 

sthrangest par^— 
I waa glad for to see tbat baby, wboie bomin' 

broke my heart ; 
It smil'd up into my face, an' I loVd it, an'— 

what did she say P— 
I can't remimber a bit— an' she Uss'd me an' wint 

away. 

"Fdniverrefus'dherakiss; I somehow think, if 

Ihad, 
That kiss iv fiers 'ud ha' scoroht me, an' bvist 

me, an' dhriven me mad : 
But I hadn't ; ahe lay in my arms, an' I spoke not 

a word o' blame; 
For wasn't she flesh o' my flesh, an' wasn't hey 

shame my ahame P 

<* rd always held up my head ; I'd always been 

stout ana sthrong 
In blamin' the laiste little tnm away from the 

light to the wrong ; 
An' I hadn't no pity for them that takes, aa 

people lay, 
Tlw r%ht o' the marriage-time afore the marriage- 
day. 
But sbe^ my girl! my girl ! I knew that she was 

good; 
No thought It her heart but dane ; ay, sir, I 

undbentood 
Much more in that hour I sat wid her poor little 

head on my breast, 
Much more in that hour o' my life nor in all the 

years o' the rest. 
Ay, it waa sinful, I know, bnt wasn't it dbreadful 

sadP 
An' when them we cares for goes wrong, sure it 

don't seem quite so bad, 

«< He, who waa he P ' what matther! i^s betther to 

let'umbe I 
One o' the quality, sir, a gentleman bom was be. 
He might ba' made lore to a lady, alady he could 

ha' wed; 
But he chose to make lore to my fpA, an' mun my 

girl instead. 
The ministhsr's danghther, she lik'd 'nm, an* she 

would ha' been a prise, 
Wid lamin' galore m her head ; but she hadn't 

my colleen's eyes ; 
An' my colleen lo'r'd 'nm so, an' thooght every 

word he said 
As thrue aa the Bible itself, an'— God!— my 

girl is dead. 
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•' Thankye I it does me good to have ye howld my 

hflnd* J, 

You that are clana in the aowl an' yit can tmaher- 

stand 
All o' the sin an' the pain— Ko, plase don t go 

away— 
€k>d bleflg ye for cryin' them tears !— ' An what 

iv him ? ' ye say. 

" Sir, I dunno, an', what's more, I think I don't 

want to know : 
Afore I knew how it was, he had gone away, 

an' so 
I niver azt anny qneshtions ; I owe 'nm a terrable 

But I don't want to pay it, yer Eiverence ; I lave 

'urn to Ch}d, his Judge. 
" "What do ye say, air t "—" Suppose he had never 

dreamt how it was. 
Had never thought thai could be— had gone away 

because 
Things of importance had call'd him— " P " Well, 

sir, I only say 
Ood knows all about them things iv unportanoe 

that call'd 'nm away." 

" But suppose when he heard — when they told 

him that Katey — that aJie was dead, 
He had nearly died o' the sorrow, and scarce could 

lift up his head f 
And suppose he had sought out her mother and 

meant — ah God! — to atone, 
But found she had left the place, and none knew 

where she had gone f " 

" Well, suppose all this, yer Biverenoe P If he had 

ha' found me, ye see, 
He'd ha' offer'd a five-poun'-nots, or even a ten, 

maybe: 
An' I might ha' s^t in his face an' curst 'am : 

an' now I say, 
' Hay God forgive 'um lus lin, as I forgive 'urn 

to-day.' " 

E. H. HlOKBY. 

[yoTB. — ^Xhe short w is sounded as in put ; the 
short 0, when it represents an older u, as in eoTne, 
love, and in some other instances, as word, has the 
same sound. The i in the part of Ireland which 
I know is incapable of being symbolised ; it is a 
short, close sound, entirely unlike the ai of the 
stage Irishman, or the ai of the cockney. The 
r is iAways-a full consonant.] 



MAQAZINEa AND BEVIEWB. 

Thb present number of Mind contains a 
third artiole from the pen of the late Prof. 
T. H. Qreen on the snbjeot " Oan there be a 
Natural Science of Man r " This article shows 
the connexion between the foregoing anal;s'8ia 
of knowledge as involving an active principle 
not in time, which is here identified with an 
eternal conacionsness, and the enquiry into 
man's moral freedom. In the reaction of man 
on ciroomstanoes giving shape to them, and 
taking a motive ttom them, we have " a certain 
reproduction of itself on the part of the eternal 
aelf-conaoioas subject of the world." Thus, 
neither on his intedleotual nor on his moral side 
can man be brought wholly within the series of 
natural phenomena. We learn from a note at 
the end of this article that these three papers 
are the commencement of an important work, to 
be entitled Prolegomena to Ethics, and to be 
published at the close of the present year. It 
8 a matter for congratulation that Prof. Green 
was able to complete this work with the 
exception of twenty pag^s only. Mr. £. 
Ghuney contributes an ingenious artide on 
"The Utilitarian Ought" The writer only 
concedes the appropriateness of using tiie term 
"ou^ht" in relation to ultimate ends by 
making it synonymous with a necessity of 
thought or rational intelligence. In other 
words, we can only say to a man in the last 
resort, " You ought to do so-and-so," in the 
same sense in which we should say to him 
"Yoa ought to see that two is greater than 



one." This is to give the " ought " a sdentifio 
character. The writer proceeds to argpiethat 
the desirability of the general happiness may be 
exhibited under the form of a self-evident 
axiom. The reasoning is skilful, and the whole 
essay is worth reading along with Mr. 
Sidgwick's well-known attempt to deduce 
Utilitarianism from a principle of reason. Mr. 
E. Montgomery continues his elaborate enquiry 
into "Causation and its Organic Oondition," 
and Mr, J, Sully oontributM a lighter article 
on " Versatility," its nature and conditions, and 
its practical value. The critical notices and the 
notes and discussions continue to render Mind 
a valuable guide to tiie student of psychology 
and philosophy. 

The Bevue hiitoriqut for July has an artiole 
by M. Jusserand which is of great interest to 
:^glish readers. Its subject is " La Yie nomade 
et les Routes d'Angleterre au Moyen-Sge." The 
writer calls attention to the important part 
played by pilgrims and other wanderers in 
educating public opinion in early times — ^indeed, 
we might say '.that they filled the place of the 
modem newspaper. Taking the many docu- 
ments which have lately been published about 
the reigns of Edward III. and Bichard XL, M. 
Jusserand traces the oondition of the roads and 
bridges in England, the oircumetanoes of travel, 
and the state of publio security. M. G-iry 
pays a tribute of respect to the learned his- 
torian Jules Quicherat, whose recent death 
has deprived France of one of her most con- 
scientious historical students, M. Jullian con- 
tributes a valuable study — "De la B^forme 
provinoiale attribute h Diooletien." He takea 
a (^graphical survey of the administrative 
divisions of the Empire so as to trace their 
formation up to the time of the Notitia ; he 
shows that financial divisions {regitmei) were 
gradually converted into administrative divisions 
{provinciae), and that Diocletian recognised this 
state of thmgs as accomplished. 

Thx Archivio Storieo per Trieste e risMa for 
May publishes a noticeable document, edited 
by Sig. Combi. It is a speech of Pier Paolo 
Vergerio the elder before the Cardinals imme- 
diately after the death of Pope Innocent YII, 
in November 1406, It gives a riaumi of the 
attempts to heal the schism in the Ohurch, as 
they presented themselves to an Italian, and is 
remarkable as showing the effect which had 
been produced by the long discussions on this 
point. There is also a good artiole by Sig. 
Qndon on " £ing Berengar I. in Istria." 



THE LATE PROF. LOTZE. 

HssuAim LoTZE, one of the distinguished 
professors lost to Germany by death in the 
past year, must be numbered among those great 
speculative intellects who have helped to form 
the thought of tiieir generation. The special 
significance of his position is that he was not 
only a metaphysician, but an acknowledged 
authority in physiology and psychology. He 
took a degree at Leipzig both in medicine 
and philosophy, and qualified soon after as a 
university teaeher in both faculties. His 
principal writings in the domain of biology 
are Allgemeine Pathologie tmd Therapie als 
mechanisehe Natvuvtistenaehaften and Allgemeine 
Physiologie des kSrperliehen Lebens, to which may 
be added as kindred Medieinische Psychologie oder 
Phytiohgie der Sede. At a time when not a 
few profess that metaphysio is only possible 
through ignorance of physical science, and 
metaphysicians incline to reply that scientific 
men do not comprehend the elements of what 
they reject, the study of a thinker so exception- 
ally qualified as Lotze cannot safely be omitted 
by either side. Even those who differ from 
him will probably be struck by the moderation 
of hia adverse criticism ; by ms scientific self- 



o6ntrol in estimating the limits of his own 
arguments ; by the refinement of style and free- 
dom from pedantry which he combined with 
so much knowledge of mathematioal and phyn- 
oal sdenoe. 

The work by which Lotze is, and perhaps 
wiU continue to be, most widely known is the 
Mieroeosmus: an Attempt at an Anthropology, 
of which his friend and colleague, Prof. 
Behnisch, writes * (perhaps with a touch o{ 
partisanship foreign to Lotee himself) somewhat • 
as follows: — 

" The book came at the right moment. Jut 
when materialbm was at its high water, when 
its disciples proclaimed that it could only fall with 
the fall of natural science . . . Lotze let not osly 
specialists, but the educated world in genenl, les 
that materialism was not the philosophy of nataral 
soienoe. . . . This was an opponent such as the 
apettles of materialism were nnaccnatomed to. He 
was not one whom they oonid try to discredit In 
the favonrito fashion by denying him the neaeaury 
spedal knowledge ; for they had too often appealed 
to him as a competent judge. He oheiished no 
secret aversion for the modem impulse to phydca ; 
on the contrary, in him the pride felt in the 
brilliant conqaeats of science by those who oondast 
its researches found the readiest sympathy," 

The Micro coamtM would, by itself, witness to 
other interests beside the purely metaphysical 
and scientiflo, to a love of art and to a tempera- 
ment naturally poetical. ' But Lotze also wrote 
specially upon art— two short treatises on the 
Beautiful and a History of "Aesthetio" in 
Germany. A volume, entitled Oedichte, pab- 
lif^ed at the age of twenty-three, appears in 
the catalogue of his writings; at forty, he 
published a translation of the " Antigone " into 
Latin verse. 

With all hia literary activity and many- 
sided studies, Lotze was scrapulous in the dis- 
charge of his academical duties, arduous as they 
somrames were. Though his health was bad, 
he seldom put off one of the eight lectures which 
he delivered weekly. When he did, it must 
have been from sheer necessity. He would 
come sometimes to the lecture-room with 
severe headache, and only allow himself the 
respite of omitting the elucidatory ^soos- 
sion which otherwise preceded the dictated 
paragraphs, asking (for the diotetion was 
extempore, like the rest of his lectnie) 
indulgence for faults of expression— an un- 
necessary request, since a kind of classical 
finish had become second nature to him. He 
was a charming lecturer. Quiet and unassuming 
in manner, absorbed in his theme, and scarcely 
conscious of his audience, he spoke with the 
rapidity and precision of one who had thought 
out his own view too thoroughly to hesitate either 
for matter or for words. His quick delivery 
was compensated by a clearness of arrangement 
which made him easy and pleasant to follow. 

Gbttingen was the scene of Lotze's aotirity 
as "ordinary professor" for about thirty-seven 
years. He did not leave it till shortly before 
his death. It was reported that he had refused 
attractive offers from other universitiea— 
according to the articles by Prof. Behnisoh, 
already quoted, he was invited in the winter of 
1866-67 . to Berlin, Leipzig, and Bonn— it was 
therefore a surprise to many that he at last, at 
the age of sixty-three, accepted a oall to Berlin. 
He had lectured there only a quarter of a year 
when death overtook him. Unfortunately, he 
had only completed and published two parts of 
the System of Philosophy which he was bringing 
out— namely, the Logic and the Metaphysic. 
A second and enlarged edition of the Logic had 
just been printed. For the third and last part. 
Ethics, and Philosophy of Beligion, no MS. mate- 

• See three Interesting articles, entitled " Her- 
mann Lotze," in the ifational-ZeUung, August 
^l, 23, and 24, 1881. 
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nil, as the writer is infonaed, baa been found 
among Lotze's papera, except an ethical essay 
vhieh has been poathnmoualy published in the 
June number of Nwrd und Biid (1882) under 
the title "Die Prindpien der Ethik." Some 
additional matter promised for the English trans- 
lation of the Metaphysio seems not to have 
been begun. Piof. Rehniwch has undertaken 
the offioe of editing the leotures of his departed 
friaDd from a careful revision of diotation-notes 
taken down by students the last time that each 
ooorae was deuvered. These are a boon to the 
InendB and pupils of Lotze, and it is hoped that 
titey will be generally serviceable as an intro- 
duction to the study of Lotze's works. A list 
of these leoturee has appeared in the KcAJHStn, 
Three oouraes have been already published — 
Flyehology, Fraotioal Fhiloeophy, and Phil- 
osophy of Beligion. 

The following partionlars xdatiTe to Lotze's 
brilliant univoreity career are taken from Prof. 
Behnisoh'a articles in the ^rationaZ-^mttm^. He 
entered the University of Leipzig in 1834, at 
the age of seventeen ; took a dootoi's degree in 
the two CaenltieB of medicine and philosophy in 
1S38, at twenty-one; became "extraordinary 
professor" of philosophy at Leipzig in 1842, 
at twenty-six ; and at twenty-seven succeeded 
to Hermrt^B chair in Giittingen. From the 
seemingly complete bibliography appended to 
the lectaree on Psychology, it appears that he 
published hi* first Ifetophjrsic at the age of 
twenty-four, and his first Logic at twenty-six. 

In private life Lotee was retiring, yet easily 
aecesmble^ and not unwilling to converse. Hu 
manner was inexnreanbly winning and cour- 
teous. He seemed a noble and gentle spirit, 
removed beyond all petty ambitions and party 
quarrels, and with a fine sympathy for the 
ordinary joys and sorrows of mankind. Like 
Plato's ioM wise man, his character was of 
one pieee — his life and hia philosophy agreed. 
It was hardly possible to uiow him without 
feeling a deep regard for him, and doubtless his 
death came to many like a personal bweave- 
mnt. J. OooK WiLSOir. 
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THE FOLB FAlflLT. 

Oolahaatar: JalylS.int. 
I ventured lately to question Mr. Benfs 
assertion that the Arthur Pole referred to in the 
letter he had discovered was the son of Arthur 
Pole the conspirator of 1562. I have since 
found that he was undoubtedly the son o( 
Oeffrty Pole, one of the nephews of the Oardinal, 
whom Mr. Fioude (and, consequently, Mr. 
Beut) has overlooked. Milles, in nis Catalogve 
of ffonour (1610), p. 1054, speaks of Gefi^y, 
the Oardinal's brotiier, as " gp«at-Krandfather 
[it should be *' grandfather "] of GefDrey and 
Arthur Pole, who lately lived in Italy " ; and 
the Yisitation of Snasex (1634) in the Harleian 
M3S. assigns to the younger Ge£hey two sons — 
(1) GbOirey, living 1606, and (2) Arthur, " slayne 
at Rome." Arthur's death must therefore be 
placed between 1600 and 1606. It is interest- 
ing to observe that the letter of 1600 speaks of 
Arthur as " brousht up from a child in the 
house of the Oard. Fameee." Now, in the 
archives of the English College at B ome there 
is an entry relating to the amval firom England, 
on October 20, 1682, of a "Dominua Qdlridus 
PoluB cum filio et servo." There can be little 
doubt that this " filius " was the Arthur in 
question, then about seven years old, not 
'< exiled," but brought over by his fftther to be 
trained, like Beguiald before him, in Italy 
for the Ohuroh. The prefix " Dominus " was a 
mark of respect paid to QefErey Pole as a 
nephew of the great Cardinal. 

J. H. BOXTSS. 



COBBSSPONDSNOS. 

CEAVCOEB JlSD THB HEBOITS. 

Landon: Jnlyl5,ll8l. 
The first questaon is, Are the things on John 
Chaucer's seal herons' heads at all P Judging 
from Mrs. Haweis' drawing of Uiem, I can only 
say that things less like herons' heads I have 
seldom seen. Unable to make out what they 
were, I turned the seal upside down, and then 
saw that the supposed herons' heads were — or 
looked extremely like — ^three pairs of half- boots, 
meant, I suppose, for chauuet. That term was 
used for shoes as well as hose, and would, I 
think, include anything that the chauoer— the 
hose- or shoe-maker — ^might manufacture. At 
present, I don't believe in the "herons "one 
bit, though I oBn't assert that the half-boots 
upside down may not be meant for birds' heads. 

F. J. FUBHXVAIJ.. 

PS.— My friend Mr. Walford D. fielby, of 
the Public Beoord 0£9oe, has again carefully 
examined John Chaucer's seal, and says that 
the things questioned "are birds' heads un- 
doubtedly." His judgment is final. I can then 
only say that the heaids are &r too stumpy for 
long-billed herons' heads. 



THB BOSBBTTI SALB. 

London: Jnlr 17, 18IS. 

In your interesting account of the BosBotti 
sale, you. omit two of the names which appear 
as recipients of mementoes in the poet-paint(ur's 
will. These are Mr. William Graham, late 
M.P. for Glasgow, and Mr. Leonard Bowe 
Valpy, of Bath, both very dear friends of 
Bossetti's, and important owners of his 
pictures, I make this correction because I 
know that these two gentlemen fully appreoiate 
the honour of appearing in the will of each a 
man. Theodobb Watts. 

[We take this occasion to explain that, by an 
accident, the second portion of the name of the 
book PoUpMli HypnetaUmaehUi was dropped 
oat of the sentence.— Es, Aoadbut.] 



■UXBB AaO AXXAD. 

Lendoa: 7alyl0,llU. 
In the AOASXinr fcr May 20, 1882, Dr. F. 
Hommel, of Munich, advanced a theory of his 
own upon the dialects, known to us by means 
of the cuneiform inscriptions, which Bcholars 
have lately agreed to call Sumerian and 

It is now established almost beyond a doubt, 
and is generally admitted, that Akkad was the 
north, and Sumer the south, of Babylonia ; and 
what Dr. Hommel seems to be trying to prove 
is not that these identifications are wrong, but 
that the nrincipal tongue was the Sumerian, 
and *vwAi«Ti traa the dialect — ^in other weeds, 
that what has been decided to be Akkadian, 
spoken in the north of Babylonia, is in reality 
Sumerian, and was spoken in the south, and 
that Sumerian is in reality Ab-kmiiaTi, and waa ■ 
spoken in the north. All the ar^nBients brought 
by him to support hia theory it is needless to 
cite here; but the following, which are the 
principal, may be noticed. 

That the names of northern towns are to be 
found in the etne-sai or dialectic texts. This 
is indeed true, but is no argument, as the 
names of southern towns occur in as great, if 
not in greater, number. And though in a 
text in uie orcUnary Akkadian the hill Siibu is 
called " a remote ptaoe," it does not follow that 
this remote place was north Babylonia (Prof. 
Dditsasoh's completions, though very probable, 
are not certain). Even admitting, however, 
that Sabu be where stated, it might still be 
remote from the place where the tablet was 
written. 

That the language of the kings of Ur and 
Eridu was the o^inary Akkadian dialect. This 
is true ; but it says nothing, or very little, 
seeing that we do not know what were the 
boundaries of the districts tiumer and Akkad. 
That Eridu had names in the two dialects 
{Ouruditg in ordinary Akkadian, Eri-atba in the 
dialect) only proves that it was a border town. 

It is contended by Dr. Hommel, when speak- 
ing of the word Titiiir, one of the ancient 
names of Babylon, that, because the form iU in 
jfBei in both dialects with the meaning of 
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" life," that theiefoie tin, given in the list of 
goda W.A. I. ii 69, Ber. 31, as the Akkadian 
form of the vord, must iJso be oommon to 
both. This, hoverer, does not by any means 
fbllow, and only indicates that the dialeotio 
fonn HI had mept into the Akkadian language. 
Besides this, Tintir does not mean "fi«e of 
Ufe," bat, aooording to a mutilated unpublished 

Sllabary, " Seat of life " {hibat lalati). Now 
e Akkadian sign for "to sit" is Jg|[ kit, 
and the moat likely pronunoation in that ease 
is dwr, or, with the first consonant hardened, 
fur. For this latter form we have some 
auliutrity in W. A. I. iv., pL 6, ooL ii., L 20, 
where la-^ is translated by iUb, " he sat," in 
which ti is evidently shortened bomtir (= tUr). 
Two lines lower down ooeur also the words 
)U. Tg[ nw-for, translated in Assyrian by 
il diib, " he sat not " {dUb permansiTe-form). 
f^r is therefore another form of tur, meaning 
" seat," so that the literal tranaUtion of Tin-tir 
is " lift-seat." ^le dialectic form of Ur or tur 
seems to have been tti (see Haupt, Ke(l- 
tchrifUecete, p. 186). As for Ea-dingira, this 
form is qmte certain, for we never find it 
written Ea-dimmira; and if we ever find, in 
dialeotio texts, the signs »>f- ^yy (theordinary 
A^^lli^iftT1 form), used for "Kod," it must be 
regaidedasanenor of thesGribe. Thedialeotic 
WOTd dimmer seems also never to take the 



lengtfiwiing o. 

Vt, Hommel's argument, based on Prof. 
?ried. Delitzsch's renderings of Eme-ku or 
Burner, and Eme-la^a or Akkad, as " the 
tongue of the lord " and " the tongue of the 
servant " respeotively (with the latter of which 
Dr. Hommel seeks to connect the wqgnls e»ie. 
aal, contending that "the language-" of the ^ 
mnan " (eme-sa2) must needa be the same.aa "' 
'^''ili language of the slaves."), mvad^KfOniHgk wfo- 
these renderings to be correct, says nouung in ^^ 
favour of his hypothesis, for it is well known 
^at these natimui regarded fheir women with 
peculiar veneration, and it is more likely there- 
fore that ' ' the woman-speech " should be that of 
the lords than of the slaves. 

In Dr. Hommel's article in Dos Atuikmd 
(No. 23, June 6, 1882) he quotes, as an argu- 
mant in his favour,' a colophon (already noticed 
by Prof. Fried. Delitzsch in his book Wo lag 
dot Paradie$ f) which occurs at the end of a 
teUet Itom Babylonia, published in W, A. I,, 
vol. iv., pL 47, of whioh the following is a 
traaalation: 



'Tablet of Somer' very likely designates nothing 
else than ' Babylonian tablet ' in general." 

Here, however. Dr. Hommel is wrong. In the 
first place, this tablet, having been obtained by 
Mr. Geo. Smith at Babylon,* and bong written 
on Babylonian clay in Babylonian handwriting, 
cannot be an Assyrian copy. It cannot, there- 
fore, be said that "Tablet of Sumer" means 
only " Babylonian tablet " in general, for it 
is not likely that the Akkadians, who were the 
real Babylonians, would use the word Eme-ku 
or Sumer to designate Babylonia, even as a 
general term. Tins being so, it is only natural 
to suppose that those extracts which the tablet 
contains are drawn from the current literature 
of the place indicated in the colophon ; and 
the value of this tablet in determining the place 
where the dialect was spoken will easily be seen. 
Important also in determining the localities 
of these two dialects axe the names borne by 
each district The original inhabitants of 
Babylonia, it must be borne in mind, did not 
call their country Akkad, but TTra.t Now this 
TTra may be the primitive form of the word ; 
but it is more likely that it is weakened from 
an earlier form — namely, Oura. From this 
early Akkadian word we should expect to find 
a dialeotio form with the g weakened into m, 
a;id with the vowel u dumged into e, aooord- 
vif&ito the laws of sound-(£ange in the two 



" TabM sand of BuiMr (baginniiig) : <l dammU, 
The tablet which is after it (begiiis) : 'In ths 
manth MIsan. the 4th day.' " 

Now the obverse of this tablet (pi. 46^ contains 
some quotations in the tongue whicn, it was 
decided, is the dialect — ^the >-C]^ ^ (mm tai); 
and the name of Sumir, in the colophon, is 
expressed by the usual signs >-C]^ ][g[ Evm- 

hu. In most people's minds this identification 
would have been conclusive. Not so, however, 
with Dr. Hommel, for he there continues : 

"The reader can now oonvinoa himself how this 
odopboD of a purely Semitic text, ooly fattermpted 
by a few dtatjona from a hymn in the Woman- 
speech, can give no proof for a more preoiae 
determinatian of this eUaleot. It wiU besides be 
the best thing if, aooording to the experience 
BOW gained by Aaiyriologlsti, they will in future 
disregard these oolopbons for snoh a purpose. 
After the principal dialect (which was the only 
one formeny known) has been proved to be 
Akkadian (Sohrader), then Bnmerian (DeUtzsch), 
the first name most now sgaln come forward, m 
amtnuUotioii to the geognpUoal proofs of the 
Samerian- Akkadian literatare itself — gromid eoongh 
to prevent the drawing of mora snoh oonolnsloiia 
from theae dockets, which only designate the 
ndghbonrhood or the land In which the Assyrlaos 
had the last orifpaal to copy. In the above colophon, 



pies of the.first change (that of ^ to m) 
are! paZa (Akk.), wo?a (Sum,), "to be;" gara 
(Akk.), mara fSam.), " to make ; " gW (Akk.), 
»Ber(Sum.), "dagger." 

Ezampleax)f the second change (Qiat of u to « 
or j) are: (Si9a(Akk.), st&a (Sum,), "good;" 
"sur (Akk.),,?'i«r(Sum.), " Strong ;" J «ru (Akk,), 
«n (Sum.), " city." 

ApplTLagi, therefore, these laws, we get the 

irm ;7^P^^iit» regalaTlyi'-aBtdrMria not oy any 
means imposeible that it is this word whi<m 
forms the second syllable -of the name Somer. 
It is certain, therefore, that theae two names, 
Ura or ITri, and Somer, bear distinctly the 
impress of the dialect spoken in each. 

Names of towns and districts beginning with 
Bu- are by no means uncommon in Akkadian. 
Compare, for example, Uu-anna, another name 
of Babylon, meaning " (the city) whose power 
(or hand) is high." § 

As has been observed above, tiie translation 
of Eme-ku and Eme-la^a as " the tongue of the 
lord" and " of the master" is very uncertain ; 
and I have never abandoned my translation of 
Eme-lal/a as " the pure tongue," which seems 
to me to be a much better rendering. Pro£ 
Sayce, in his Auyrian Grammar (p. 40, No. 462), 
gives to the sign Tg[ {ku) the meaning of 

tukSru, " to record." Now the titles of several 
of the legends known to the Babylonians have 
before the name of the hero the signs ]^ SAt 
which may be either a compound ideograph, 
or an ideograph with its phonetic complement. 



* ThU text is mentioned and translated In Geo. 
Smith's OTuUdean Oenesie, p. 395. 

i This reading la plaoed beyond a doubt by a 
small fragment of a text, in which the first of each 
three lines contains the Akkadian words spelled 
out, the second the ideographs themselves, and the 
third the Assyrian tranuatlon; 

X From this example it will be seen thai the 
primitive form of Ura coold also have bean Sura. 

i If the name Ura be from Sura, the meaning of 
Sn-mer Is " (the people or district) whose power 
(or hand) Is mlgb^." It seems more likely, how- 
ever, that Oura was the original form, and means 
simply " the oountry " par exceUenee. The oommoD 
woitl for "country " in Akkadian la htra, and its 
connexion with Chtra would be obrioui. Mer 
could be quite regularly the Bnmerian form, but 
the dlfltoiUy would then be to explain the name 
Somer, 



The latter explanation is, perhaps, the better 
one, for we should then be able to read some 
noun from this root, with the meaning of 
" story " or " legend," and transhite, for instance, 

]@f ^ -4- tf Iljiy >f- (KQ-KAa AS-GlS-TTI- 

BAB) as "the legend of Qisfubar" {zOnr 
Oatuibar), The rendering of the chuacter kv 
by tsikiru receives as well some support fron 
the fact that it has also the value of gi, whioh 
would be the regular Akkadian form of the 
evidently dialectic >:^ mu, rendered by stihiru 
in IT. A. L, ii., pi. 7, L 9 ed. On occount of 
this rendering, not. Sayce. with great acate- 
ness, suggests that i-C]^ |^ Em-ku (or 
rather Eme-g{) means " the tongoe of records " 
— an explanation which is extremely probabla 
As remarked by B£, Terrien de La Oooperie, 
not only were the two dialects mentioned abore 
spoken in the region of Mesopotamia in ancient 
times, but also several others, of whioh we 
have here and there isolated wwds (principally 
names of gods). The Kassite is, perhaps, the 
most interesting of these languages, and its 
connexion with Akkadian and Sumerian osn 
be eaedly traced.* Those who regard Samerian 
and Akkadian as mere cryptographies wiU have 
to take into account not only the r^;al«r 
dialeotio changes shown in each of these two 
tongues, but idso those in the Eassite langnagt 
as welL That the Assyrian scribes snomd 
have invented for their own private use a 
language entirely distinct, both in grammar, 
words, and modes of thooght and expressioii, 
firom their own, and should have oreatedj more- 
over, two or more dialects oonneoted with this 
Erindpal tongue, showing regular and natarsl 
iws of sound-change, is nttwly impossible. 
Even had the Assyrian scribes l>een such ex- 
traordinarily clever philologists, they were by 
far too practical a people to take upon them- 
selves a task so dimoult and, at the same time. 
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A cmaovB tijlhax book. 

LoBdon: Ja1rU|U»- 

I lately picked up from an East End book- 
stall a little book which seems to have some 
literary interest, and is probably known to some 
of the readers of the Aoadkict. Its title is 
" Ooei va il Mondo: owero IstorieUe Veridiohs 
di DUetto ed Amenitii. In Londra, icdoglxxi.'' 
The booklet has the names of several owners, 
and notably, in bold handwriting, "Byron," 
mndh resemblins; the poet's autograph, m my 
opinion. One of the owners has written on the 
fly-leaf: "Questo libro e rariasimo. Lo com- 

grai a Parigi. Si dice che fu aoritto da [and 
ere is an erasure, but badly done, and which 
might be traced throogh]. E. V." In another 
handwriting is the folkwing note : — " B mdto 
certo ohe questo libretto non era mai pubblicato 
in Londra. Ma per qual rag^ne i cosi detto 
non & ood certo. II soggetto di oiaseuna storia 
non ^ tale che domandur eeser il libro segreta- 
mente pubblicato, o senza il noma dd autore." 
Another owner, apparently of strioter views, 
has added: "Bd & egualmante oarto che le 
noveUe nd questo libretto son d'on oarattse 
impudioo e molto magro." 

The main interest of the book consists in what 
I believe to be the Byron autograph, bat the 
notes I have quoted show that thwe is some- 
thing of a mystery about it. It is dedicated 
"Alia mia dgnora amabUe N . . .," the dedica- 
tion being signed " Yostro affewonato N . . .," 
and contains four "Istorielle" — ^viz,, "D'Or- 
niuval," "MadamigeUa Bosa," "Aurora," and 
" La Donna Oasta h un Dono del Oielo." 

Jakbb Hoofxb. 

* See my remwks upon the progress of ouneifoiiB 
research In the AtuuuU Addreu of the FresidtBt si 
the Fhllologt««l Bqdet^ for ttie ^teaeot :f«u, 
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SCIENCE. 

Tkt JSTtw Tltynieiua : being a Bavised Text 
of the Eologa of the Qrammarian Phry- 
niehns. With Introdaotion and Com- 
mentary. By W. Ganion Butherford. 
(MacmiUan.) 

Akoho the writings of the purists who 
loaght to preserve the genuine traditions of 
Attic Oreek in a literary world overspread 
by the so-called Common Dialect, the Eologa 
of the Bithynian Phryniohos occupies a fore- 
stoat place. By its date, about a.o. 150-200, 
it carries us some centuries farther back than 
most of the other grammarians ; and the 
writer had also the advantage of approaching 
the subject from a truer point of view. In 
the words of bis dedication to his friend 
ComeliaDiis, which hare furnished Mr. Buther- 
ford's motto for the title-page of this edition, 
be looked not to exceptions, but to rules ; not 
to the possible blunders even of good writers, 
but to the most approved ancient usages 
{rpis T& ioKtiutmna rSiy ip)(alutv). FhrynichuB 
was the contemporary of Lncian, the most 
oopioua and saccessful writes of artificial Attic 
in poet-Maoedonian times. He could no 
doabt have anticipated Oobet in pointing out 
various Uemishes in Ludan's Attic diction ; 
but when he comes to write a paragraph 
himself he shows only too clearly that the 
secret of style has been lost, and tbat the 
most pedantio rtrictnesa in the choice of 
words woold not enable one whose thoughts 
were moolded in the common dialect to cast 
off its trammels. 

It is a mistake, but one sometimes made in 
nnexpeoted quarters, to speak of the Common 
Dialect as a fusion of the four ancient dialects 
— Attio, Ionic, Doric, and Aeolic. Its vocabu- 
lary is tinged, no doubt, with words picked 
up in the outlying parts of the Qreoian world, 
wherever the Macedonian and Boman arms 
had extended ; but it is still essentially Attio 
Greek, though Attic which has lost its 
savour. To arrest the further decay of the 
language, and to restore, if possible, this lost 
aroma, was the aim of the so-called Attioists, 
sod among them of Fhrynichus. 

The work has hitherto been known to 
sdMilan chiefly through Lobeck's standard 
edition. The task for which Lobeck was 
well fitted by his more than German learning 
was to collect examples from writers of late 
Oreek in general, and especially irom Plu- 
tardif of the words and phrases denounced by 
Pbrynichoa as iaoorrect ; or, less frequently, 
toeorreofeaad modify the statements of Phry- 
niehos »«i«M«lf, Bat there was room for a 
diSereat treatment of the Eologa, comparing 
the mlea of Attic Greek as there laid down 
with the practice of the Attic writers them- 
selves as evidenced by existing MSS. Mr. 
Botherfind has seen the new use to which 
Ui author oould be applied, and the result is 
a moBiunental addition to tiie masterpieces of 
Eag^ish scholarship. 

nie syttemstio application of the writings 
of the grammarians to the correction of MSS. 
is the growth of recent times. Isolated 
gl osiai had been happily applied, as by 



Bentley and before him by Scaliger, to the 
elucidation of corrupt passages ; but the 
notion that a pure stream of Attic undeflled 
percolates through these writers, that it has 
disappeared from the texts of the classics 
through corruptions not altogether accidental, 
and that the " Atticists " ought always to be 
followed in preference to the consensus of all 
MSS., is mainly the work of a living scholar. 
Prof. Cobet, of Leyden, and is by no means 
universally recognised. Errors were regarded 
as due to mistakes either in the eye or the 
ear of the scribe, according as he copied or 
wrote from dictation. The new doctrine 
attribates to him a less passive form of 
stupidity, and supposes that " what he was 
pleased to call his mind " was mischievously 
employed in substituting the familiar forms 
of late Greek for the genuine Attio of the 
archetype before him. Becent editions of 
the classics show that this view is everywhere 
partially accepted, but seldom carried out 
with entire consistency. Cobet almost alone 
has the courage of his opinions, or, as Mr. 
Butherford would call it, the " nerve " which 
he attributes to his favourites, such as 
PhryniohuB among the ancients and Dawes 
among the moderns. It is but a single step, 
though a long one, from the legislative to the 
executive — from aut scripsU aut toribar* 
dthuU to non potest non toriptiut. But to 
carry out this theory to its extreme con- 
violence to some of the 



to believe that Demosthenes can have used 
ofopu interchangenbly with otfuu, joXoMca with 
Tjkauai, ritK vrith hat ; bat he still allows 
evidence to decide between tSOwa and ehOvwr}, 
between the Attic and un- Attic futures of 
KoXSi and its compounds. And CUssen, in 
his edition of Thuoydides, leaves in his text 
the aorist infinitives (in a future sense) which 
excite the wrath and contempt of Cobet. 

Mr. Butherford is a disciple of Cobet, but 
an independent and discriminating one. The 
more doubtful part of Cobet's system, his 
ruthless elimination of everything exceptional 
in point of syntax, fortunately lies outside the 
scope of the present work. One of the fisw 
exceptions u discussed farther on. Phrynichos 
himself is mainly occupied with the purity of 
the Attic Tooabnlary and the genome Attio 
forms of words, to the exclusion of syntactical 
discussions. In the hands of its present 
editor, the Eologa becomes the vemde of 
much new truth respecting the Attic verb, to 
which he has devoted special attention ; and 
we are glad to learn that this is only an 
instalment of an "authoritative" work on 
the same subject. Among the observed (acts 
of Attio usage which he has formulated for 
the first time, the most important is one 
relating to dependent verbs. He states it as 
"a rule which is quite abadate in Attic 
Greek," that " all verbs expressing the exer- 
(nse of the senses, or denoting any i^inotional 
state or process, have the inflections of the 
middle voice either throu^out or in ths 



sequences is to do violence to some 
most cherished traditions of English scholar- 
ship, fntnie sensfj' {v. 138) ;* *Ad gives Jibe 
The contrast between the freedom of proofs at gr^^mgl^ in vnottMr arnctit 
— 1. ii.- I «i:*- ._j *i — — ^♦(pp. 8T8-412). Another good generalisa- 
tion is at p. 99, where it is shown that 
the perfect and aorist passive always agree 
in we presence or absence of the o< — e.ff.f 
rrrpmiuu irpiSrjy, bat tyywTfuu tyymrdtpf. 
On the metaphysics of grammar Mr. Buther- 
ford is sometimes equidly happy; a subtle 
distinction between the Greek and English 
perfects is well pointed out at p. 200. 

On the rare qualities of the Attio dialeofc, 
"the preoinon and symmetry which were 
peculiarly its own," "its grand and rimple 
outlines," our author rises into eloquence. 
Of one of these qualities we cannot but think 
that too much is made. The "law of 
parsimony," to which he repeatedly refers as 
excluding alternative forms, is alone insisted 
upon; the counter claims of variety are 
systematically depreciated. A tendency to 
narrow the available choice of words and 
forms was undoubtedly at work during the 
culminating period of Attic Greek, but before 
it had had time to bear its full fruit the 
Macedonian sway had begun, and the loss of 
political independence had been instantly 
followed by the decline of the language. 
The imperial instinct, as Mr. Batherford has 
himself well pointed out, was an important 
factor in making the Attic dialect what it was. 
It is no Casual coincidence that Menander, in 
whose style, charming as it is, Cobet traces 
the first serious falling off from the standard 
of purity, was a chUd at the time of the 
battle of Chaeronea, and brought oat his 
first play a year after Alexander's death. 
On the other hand, that " the law of parsi- 



Greek — ^the language of life— and the narrow 
rules of Latin — the language of law — is 
sufficiently familiar, and we have lately been 
reminded of it in Prof. Jebb's charming little 
volume on Bentley. The tradition of freedom 
has indeed been kept up by a succession of 
Cambridge scholars from Bentley to Shilleto, 
not to mention living names; and among 
those who have been trained in this school 
there is a natural reluctance to accept Cobet's 
rigid dogmatism, on points whether of 
accidence or syntax, in all its fullness. He 
seems to have come in to spy out our 
liberty of believing that, though the usual 
form of construction may be so-and-so, 
the Greeks, out of that love of variety on 
which Shilleto was never tired of descanting, 
ocoasiooally indulged in a fling outside the 
strict grammatical traces. Cobet's attitude 
towards the texts of ancient authors is that of 
a schoolmaster possessed of full confidence in 
his own infallibility. His ideal critic in the 
past is a man like Henri Estienne, who wrote 
before the complexjphenomena of Greek gram- 
mar had been investigated, and used his native 
vigour in correcting everywhere the recondite 
into the obvious. The later Cheeks, Cobet 
tells us, imposed upon Hemsterhuis and 
Heindorf, but they could not impose upon 
H. Stephanas ; and incidentally we learn that 
Bekker and Dindorf are also among those who 
have been weak enough to defer to MSS. 
This was written nearly thirty years ago 
(For. Leet. 1854, pp. 9Sff.) ; but W. Dindorf, 
in bis honoured old ngo, has not yet been 
drilled into uniformity. We will give an 
example or two in illostration of our mean- 
mg. In his text of the Oratoret Attici, 
Dindorf now refuses, on subjective grounds, 



mony" was arrested in its coarse is shown by 
signL&oant traces in the very authors to whom 
the purists appeal. No form in Attio Greek 
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is better attested tban wpSirP*K as the plural 
of vpfofiwrrii, yet no one doubts that Demos- 
tbenes used the obnoxious irp€<rPevTai in at 
least one passaee (703, 22), as Andocides 
used it before him and Deinarcbus after him. 
Plato alone among prose writers has the 
form iienfiuu interchangeably with Kiienifuu 
We may be told that the MSS. are at fault, 
but in such passages as Theaet. 198d, ^ nty 
iTfiv {KT^trScu Tov KtKT^<r€tu cKCfca, and 199a., 
S /xty T(s icn^Ttu /t^ KtKT^ar6(u i&jvarov iftafiev 
(Tvai, the ear at onoe recognises, not merely 
the ♦• love of variety " for which Mr. Buther- 
ford makes no allowance, bat a subtle instinct 
of euphony upon which uniformity either way 
would jar. We cannot, therefore, subscribe 
to the dogmatic assertion at p. 82 :— " This 
only is certain, that in a language so precise 
as Attic the same writer did not, as MSS. 
would indicate, use two kinds of augment in 
the same work and the same page of that 
work." 

At p. 425 we find an admission which, if 
accepted, would be somewhat damaging to 
the " precision and symmetry " claimed for 
the Attic dialect. The dictum of Phryniohus, 
that the aorist infinitive after fUXXu is simply 
a mistake, any instances to the contrary not- 
withstanding, is noticed in the Preface as a 
characteristic example of his " scholarly nerve 
and wholesome masculine common-sense." 
We at once concede to Mr. Butheiford that 
his predecessor Lobeck is wrong in claiming 
this oonstruction as allowable in prose ; and 
that Sophocles in Oed. Tyr. 967 must have 
written Krcvctv 2/ic\Xov (for which there is 
MS. authority) not Kravtiv, as he had no 
temptation to write otherwise. But Mr. 
Rutherford is much exercised at /mXXu iradtlv 
in Aesch. Trom. Vinet. 625, and stUl more at 
two passages in his ikvourite Aristophanes, 
where the aorist cannot be altered or explained 
away. But instead of assuming that such 
exceptions are due to " n^ligent or ungram- 
matioal writing," an almost fatal admission if 
the "Lessons of Comedy," on which he so 
much insists, are to have their full weight, it 
is easier to suppose that in Comedy, no less 
than in Tragedy, some allowance was made 
for the exigencies of metre. Dindorf, who 
himself reads lenvtiv in the passage from 
Sophocles, agrees with Person ia accepting 
IijO^Xu davav in Ear. Med. 392, while altering 
lerayttv in Orett. 1678 and bracketing, on 
other grounds, ayaXafitiv iittkkt in v. 292 of 
the same play. 

The same unwillingness to allow for metrical 
considerations vitiates, we cannot but think, 
Mr. Butherford's whole argument as to the 
choice between x^cs and ixOU- The cognates, 
Sanskrit hjat and Latin Aesi (hen), as well as 
Greek usage from Homer downward;, point 
to the guttural as the initial letter. Yet on 
the strength of thirteen examples of e)(6h in 
Aristophanes and the Comic Fragments and 
one in Tragedy {ArUig. 456), as against eight 
of x^h, we are told that ^Js was the regular 
Attic form; that the old Innio x^h wes 
naturally retained in phrases like x^/s re koX 
vpunjv (a rather large deduotioo), but that 
" to a seeing eye the principsl fact is placed 
beyond dispute by the evidence given " (p. 
372). To an eye which does not see through 
Mr. Rutherford's spectacles, the i in k^h is 
as much an excrescence as the a in Sarayvi at 



aarcpotrq. From the nature of the word, it ia 
likely to occur only in dialogues — i.e., in the 
Dramatists and in P'ato. Is Mr. Rutherford 
prepared to altar the famous opening words 
of the BepMie, Kari^T^ x^^^ <^< II«p<ua P 
On the question between x^t^cos and x^ca-tvos 
as the adjectival form, x^t^ds being admittedly 
poetical, it is stated that " it occurs twice in 
Aristophanes, Ban. 987 and Feap. 282, but in 
metres too irregular to control the form." 
This is a slip ; for in the passage from the 
Froffs the metre is dimeter iambic, and 
)(6iii.v6i is obviously required. 

Among other slight errors of the pen may 
be noticed the phrase "late writer," twice 
applied to Aristotle (pp. 357, 500). We 
know what Mr. Rutherford means ; but the 
expression would be misleading if the Phryni- 
ohus were likely to be read by any but advanced 
scholars. He is also unfortunate in giving 
"Phaborinus" as the name of the writer 
whom Phrynichos singles out some ten or 
twelve times for unfavourable remark, and 
who, he tells us, picked up the barbarism 
f7re^eX(v(ro/icvos from the gutter (lovpcv Ik 
rpioSov, p. 103). Mr. Rutherford is of 
course aware that the name of the rhetorician 
of Aries was Latin before it was Qreek, and 
that ^o^ioplvtK is Phrynichus' transliteration 
of Favorinug. By a curious coincidence, one 
of the earliest modem editors of Phrynichus 
(in 1523) was a certain Ouarino of Favora, 
Bishop of Nocera, who Latinised himself 
after the fashion of his age as Variuus 
Phavoriniu — a further reason, it would seem, 
for spelling the name of the fint-oentury 
Gaul correctly with an P. W. Watte. 



registration of Sanikrlt words than uy Suikrit 
DiotionMy yet pnbltibed. Bzeraiiea from printed 
works wilt be given for oorrection, lo thst the 
roles may be thoroogbly oomprahended. 

" The work will be published after the meteriaU 
for the first nine volames are ooUeoted, bat not 
neceaiarily in the order here indiosted. The 
nuterlala already ooUeoted enable me to state that 
even in the simplest matters, anch as letteri, 
simple eombinatlon, daclansioB of maaoaline atemi 
in short <, I shall be aUe to prodnoe faotiwhioh 
are reoognlaed In praotioe bnt not tonohed npon in 
any 8anakrit Grammar I have yet oome aoroM. 
Great care will be taken in the selection of 
examples, so that there may be on the one hand 
no mUtake about the gender and feminine itemi of 
words, and on the other a suffioient variety from 
the different itagea of Sanakrit literature. The 
principles of seleotion will be explained at the 
beginning of eaoh volnme. Being free from official 
duties, I am enabled to devote my entire energiai 
to tills work, and aeveral pandits will assist m« in 
its meohanioal ezeoation. 

''Tosubaoriben^ the prioe of eaoh volnme will 
be at the rats of 1 R. 12 as. (in India) or 3i. 61 
(la Bngland) for every 100 pages. To non-iab- 
soribeis the price will be oonaiderably higher.— 
AiroHDORAM BoBoOAH, 49 Oossypoor Road, Cal. 
ontta." 



Db. 



NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Euik-Bsy's map of the oonntry to the 



A NEW 8AN8KBIT GRAMMAR. 

Mb. AxoirsOBAM Bobooah, of the Bengal Oivil 
Service, whose Anglo-Sanskxit Dictionary was 
favonrably reviewed in the Aoadbu T by Prof. 
Max Miiller, intends to publish a compre- 
hensive Sanskrit Grammar in twelve volumes. 
Its object will be to simplify tiie rules as far as 
possible; to illustrate them fully from the 
existing literature, both ancient and modern; 
to give a complete commentary on all the 
Vedas ; and to lay the foundations for a oritioal 
examination of the language in all the philo- 
logical and indirectly historical bearings. 

" The Bnt volume will be the preface to the series, 
and will oontain a thorongh examination of the 
native grammarians. All the roles of Panini will 
be qnoted in my order, and translated and explained 
la the spirit of h<s dlatinjinished oommentatora, 
with elocidatory oitations and reproductions of 
modiSoatory views, whether fonnd in them or In 
later grammarians. At the same time references 
will M given to the body of my work where my 
views are stated and the amount of evidence on 
which they rest, Inolndtng In some cases the 
language of the very grammariaiu who have laid 
down antagoniatia injaootions. Other old works 
bearing on the stmcture of the language, such as 
the Unadi Siitraa, will alao be qnoted and com- 
mented on- At the end of the volnme, tablea will 
be given, showing the order in wbiob the sStras 
are qnoted. explaining the teohnioal terms and the 
sBtrat where they ooonr and so forth. 

* ■ The saoond volama will treat of letters and their 
ohaugea ; the third, of derivations from roots both 
primary and ssoondary ; the fourth, of aeooodsry 
derivativea ; the fifth, of cumponiids ; the sixth, of 
deolenaion ; the seventh, of verba ; the eighth, of 
aooent | the ninth, of syntax ; the tenth, of prosody ; 
the eleventli, of rhetmc ; the twelfth volnme will 
be the Index and will aonafat of abont 2,000 pases. 
It Is hoped this Index will be a more complete 



east of Oondokoro forms the leading feature in 
Petermann's MittheUungm for JiUy. Being 
based upon careful route surveys and numerous 
compass bearings, and supplemented by in- 
formation collected by Mr. Lupton, it con- 
stitutes a valuable addition to the cartography 
of the Upper Nile. The accompanying notes, 
like everything from the pen of Dr. Emin, 
are full of interest, and abound in informa- 
tion on the flora, &una, and inhabitants of 
the country explored. The Latuka, whom 
Sir S. Baker believed to be Gallas, are described 
as Negroes occupying an isolated position in the 
valley of the Nile, and diffanng in every 
respect from their neighbours ; while the Behr 
or fiarri and Shuli, respeotively to the north and 
south of them, are kinsmen. To the east of the 
Latuka, at a distance of a few days' journey, 
begins the country of the Gallas, whose lofty 
mountains were distinctly visible beyond the 
broad valley of the Tu. 

Tete same number of the MUthtilungm con 
tains a connected account of the Arctic ex- 
pedition of the Jeannette, with maps ; an article 
on M. Chamay's discovery of the " Phantom 
City " in the territory of the Laoandones ; and 
Dr. Behms' usual monthly record of gecgiaphi* 
cal progress. 



80IEN0E NOTES. 

Formation ^ MHalli/eroiu Veins. — ^Pfof. J. Ls 
Oonte and Mr. W. B. Rising have contributed 
to the current number of the American Joumai 
of Science an interesting paper on the pheno- 
mena of metalliferous vein-formation now in 
progress at Sulphur Bauk, Oalifornia. The 
bank is a low, rounded hill, rising from the 
margin of Olear Lake, and consisting of lava 
resting upon highly inclined beds of sandstone 
and shale. Below the lava-cap is a soft breeds, 
with hot muddy deposits, permeated by sol- 
fataric waters. These thermal waters are 
charged with mineral matter, and throw down 
precipitates of sulphur, silica, iron-pyrites, and 
cinnabar or sulphide of mercury. Some of 
these deposits are sufficiently important to be 
worth syatematio working. At first, the work- 
ings were for sulphur only ; then, for sulphur 
and cinnabar; and now the operations are 
carried on extensively for cinnabar only. The 
phenomena presented at Sulphnz Bank are 
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ainm»l7 intewsting to the student of minmg, 
jn»smuoh u they afford an example of a 
netalliferons deposit which in in course of 
fcrmation under our very ayes. 

Thb lirtoenth and last ordinary meeting for 
the session of the Boyal Society of Bdinburgh 
wu hsld on July 17. Prof. Balfour, the vioe- 
ptesident, called attention to the fact that the 
Sntenary of the society is approaching, arid 
inggested the propriety of some celebration of 
the evsnt. The followiDg is a olaMifioation of 
thenibjsot-matter of the papers read during the 
session :— Natural philoeophy, 25 ; geology, 9; 
Bithematioe, chemistry, and natural history, 
7 etch; physiology, 6 ; botany, 4 ; mineralogy, 2 ; 
ud a few otliers upon literature, antiquities, &o. 

Peof. Luhgb, of Zurich, whose important 
work on Sulphuric Add and Alkali Manufac- 
tuw is well appreciated in this country, has 
eompleted a very elaborate treatise on the Dis- 
tillation of Coal-tar. The book will be published 
ly Mr. Van Voorst during the present month. 

Mb. Gsotb, Plresidont of the New Tork 
Botomological Olub, on the occasion of a recent 
Tint to Eogland, left with Mr. Van Vorst 
gutoisl for aa essay on the Noetuidae of North 
America. This is now ijrinted, with four 
edonred plates of these beautifal moths, and will 
Im mdy &x pnUioation very shortly. 



PHILOLOQT NOTES. 

Lr the last Programme of the Gymnasium 
st Dardncht, Br. 8. J. Warren has published 
t Tsry able oomporison of Alkestis with the 
TTwiitn heroine SSritri ; and some curious notes 
on the origin of Mpulare, or the breaking of 
t italk in confirmation of a promise, a contract, 
s asle, or a gift. It was well known that this 
eoslom existed both among the Bomans and 
theOeimans, and that traces of it survive to 
the present day in such ezpreasions as " mit 
Eilm und Maude," " mit Hand und Halm," 
"nmpre le festa," &o. Dr. Warren has been 
tbe first to point out a survival of the same 
eostom in India. Haridcandra, when he had 
kit everything, is represented as selling him- 
aelf ; and in offering himself for sale he places 
s stalk on his head (sirasi trinam dattvS). This 
CSB hardly be taken in tilie sense of tn'ntkar, 
nUpeadcre, for he asks a lakh of gold pieces as 
Us price. Dr. Warren thinks it is simply a 
■gn that the king is a lonajide article of sale, 

Ds. HxTTBEirECHT has taken over from Dr. 
Parow the task of re-editing from the MS. 
the Duke of Orleans's fifteenth-century English 
po«ns for the Early-English Text Society. 
Iliey will probably lie issued in the society's 
•xtra series this year. 

Tee first number of a quarterly journal of 
philology, entitled Arkiv for Norditk Filohgi, 
u now m the press, and will shortly be published 
in Christiania. The new organ will oe edited 
by Prof. GhistaT Storm (Christiania), assisted 
Of Sophus Bugge (Christiania], Nioolaus Linder 
^toekholm), Adolf Noreen (TJpsala), Ludv. 
F. A. Wimmer (Copenhagen), and Theodor 
Vv4n (Lnnd) ; and various eminent Scandi- 
lavian and Qerman savants have promised their 
sopport. All questions relating to Northern 
philology will be dealt with in its pages, which 
vill also contain bibliographical notices and 
rerisTs ; and contributions are invited in the 
Bnglish and German, as well as the Scan- 
lioavian, languages. Communications intended 
for insertion may be addressed to any of the 
editors. 

ScHALioH EiTEWDi, who was recently ap- 
p<«nted by the Turkish Government to be 
rantor of the libraries at Constantinople, has 
kgm to compile » Oatalogne o{ the MBS, and 



printed books. Among the former he has 
already found some of great value, including 
a codex of Aneodota, which purports to be 
copied from one in the library at Alexandria. 
The original was doubtless destroyed in the 
general conflagration by order of Omar in the 
seventh century. 

M. Laky has presented to the Aoad^mie 
royals de Belgique the first volume of a critical 
edition of the works of St Ephrem, or Ephraim 
the Syrian — the popular divine of the Eastern 
Church in the fourth century. Hitherto the 
best edition has been that published at Bome 
(1732-46) by two Maronite priests. M. Lamy 
has collated the MSS. in the British Museum, 
the Bodleian, and the Biblioth&que nationals at 
Paris. With the Syriac text he has given a 
Latin translation, critical notes, and prole- 
gomena. This first, entitied Hymni et Servwnet, 
comprises fifteen hymns upon the Epiphany, 
fifteen upon the Last Supper, eight upon Good 
Friday, and eleven homilies upon the Passion, 
the Besurrection, &o. 

A FOSTHUMOUS work, by the late A. de 
Longpdrier, has just been issued by M. Ernest 
Lerouz, entitled Mimoirea »ur la ChronologU 
et rieonographie det Bois Parthei Arsacidea. 
It is iUustrated with eighteen copper plates. 
A complete list of the papers contributed to 
various journals, &c., by de Longp^rier will be 
found in the BuUeUn of the Sooi^t^ nationals 
des Antiquaires de France. 

HxBB Teubnbb, of Leipzig, announces the 
first volume of a translation of the Edda into 
Hungarian by M. Lomnitzi Meltzl Hugo. It 
will contain the Altlamal, 

Teb next volume, being the seventh, in the 
series entitied " Porta Linguaram Orientalium, 
sive Elementa Linguarum," published by H. 
Beuther, of Oarlsruhe, will be Orammatica 
Pertiea, by Dr. S. Landiauer, of Strassbnrg. 



MEETINOS OF 80GIETIE8. 
Abchaiolooioal iNSTrnrra. — {Thvndag, Jvi^ 6.) 

The Lord Talbot di Malahids. Fmident, in 
the Chair.— The Bev. W. J. Lottie read a paper, 
and offered some obiervatloni, on the Hawk lanrrd 
to Cbonin, with ipeolal reference to Bameiea XII., 
and Baneferoo his Qaeen ; and daaciibed the manner 
in which the varioni town* of Egypt favoured the 
worthip oi different animals, and the high favour 
In whioh the hawk was held, evident indeed, as the 
noble obalnnan observed, at the present day. — Mr. 
W. Brailsford read a 'paper on the Monnments of 
the Seymours at Great Bedwyn, Wilts, whioh 
included a notice of the remarkable and lengthy 
inscription on the tomb of Sir John Seymour, the 
father of Edmrd Dnka of Romenet and Jane 
Seymour, who died in 1536— Prof. Bnaoell 
Lewis read a paper on the Antiqnitiei of Antnn, 
the capital of tiie Aedai of Cicero, giving an 
eloquent and ezhanstive account of the treaanret In 
the Mna^e Lapidaire, inolading the famons 
Christian epitaph ; the Ceramic inscriptions | the 
arohiteotnral pecnliaritlee of the Cathedral ; the 
Roman gates, fto. Mr. Lewis stated that according 
to the Mat authorities Bibraote was litaated, not at 
Antnn, but on Mont Benvray ; this Gallio Oppidum 
inoluded within its ramparts three plateaus. La, 
Terraase, Le Pare anx Chevanz, and lie Champlain, 
separated by three valleya. La Goutte Damplerre 
L'Kolaae, and La Coma Chandron. In ancient 
times La Terraase was the most Important locality, 
a* it contained the Temple and the Fomm. Un the 
other hand, La Come Chandron la the most 
interesting to ns, on acoount of M. Balllot's dis- 
coveries, whioh throw mnoh li^ht on the art of 
working in metal aa practiaed by the Oanla, and 
more especially on their prooesaes of enamelling. 
Mr. Lewia farther exprested a hope that Eoglish 
antiquaries might be induced to deviate from the 
beaten path of tonriats, and see for themselves the 
results of the "PouUles du Mont Benvray."— 
Oapt. E. Hoare read some notes on a lepnlohial 



atatuette, which he exhibited, of an hereditary 
lord and landowner, of a very rare type, etrca 1000 

B.C Mr. H. R. H. Goaaelln laid before the 

meeting some fonrteenth-centary tiles from Bengeo 
Church, Herts. — The noble Chairman made some 
obaervationa on the Boman remains and other 
antiquities In Algeria, and exhibited some flint 
celts and several early antiquities fnmi that 
country. 

Ahtebopolooical IssTrruTi. — {Tuuiay, Jidg U.) 

Gsir. PrrrRlviBS, President, in the Chair.— 
Lord Talbot de Malahide read a paper on the 
longevity of the Romans in North Africa. The 
author gave several inatanoaa of epitaphs and 
inscriptiona on tombs of persons whose age had 
ezoeeded 100 yearo ; in some oases the age of 120, 
130, and even 140 years had been attMoed.— An 
interestbg disonaaion ensned, in which Mr. ViUiers 
Stuart, M.P., Mr. Mononre Conway, Commander 
Cameron, Mr. John Evans, hi r. Franoia Galton, Sir 
Joieph Fayrer, Dr. Allen Thomaon, Mr. Car. 
michael, and the President took part.— -Oapt. R. F. 
Burton read a paper on some Neolithic implements 
aad other objeots brought by himself and Com- 
mander Cameron from Wis4, on the Gold Coaat. 
A large number of objecta were exhibited by the 
anthora and Mr. Roaa.— Gen. Pitt-Rivers read a 
paper on the Egypdan boomerang, and exhibited 
several apeoimena. — A large collaotum of Bush m a n 
drawings waa exhibited by Mr. M. Hut chin son. 
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On Imitative Art, its FrineipU$ and Fro- 
greu. By Thomas H. Dyer. (Bell & 

Sons.) 
Ds. Dteb, whose nsefol books on the 
Antiquities of Athens and Rome are so well 
known, brings to the production of this last 
work of his, not only a vast amount of accu- 
rate and varied learning, but also a keen 
natural appreciation of beauty in the art of 
various times and countries. His book com- 
prises critical and historical treatises on the 
art of Greece and Bome, as well as on the later 
art of Italy during the Benaissance, with an 
introductory essay on the general principles 
of Beauty. A large amount of information 
about these periods is compressed into a single 
volume without the subject being rendered 
dry and wearisome— the usual result of con- 
densation. The chief fault of the book is 
its want of arrangement and classification. 
Accounts of the art and intellectual state of 
mediaeval Italy are mixed up with descriptions 
of the various* classical periods in a very con- 
fusing manner. 

In the earlier portion of this book Dr. 
Dyer discusses Burke's and other theories of 
Beauty. He comes to this conclusion : — 

' ' Beauty is subjective ; it lies, not in the object, 
but in the mind which perceives ib If it lay in 
the object, it would be absolute, and capable of 
definition, in which case there could be no 
difference of opinion about it." 

With regard to the propriety of the colossal 
in art, the author regards largeness, though 
not colossal size, as being a necessary ele- 
ment of sublimity in sculpture; contrasting 
it with painting, which may be diminished 
in scale without loss of grandeur. He in- 
stances Raphael's painting of Ezekiel's Vision, 
in the Pitti Palace, as an example of great 
pictorial grandeur in a miniature form. It 
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may, I think, be doubted whether this 
distinction is even generally true. The 
wonderful Siris bronzes now in the British 
HuBeum — small repoutti figures of a hero 
combating with an Amazon — not quite six 
inches high, were thus criticised by Thor- 
waldsen : — 

"In my jud^ent, these bronzes afford the 
Btionnat possible proof of this truth— that the 
gramdiose does not lie in the mass, since tiiis 
diminntiTe work is truly great, while many of 
the modem colossal figures are, notwithstand- 
ing their dimensions, extremely petty and 
mean." 

In like manner the little bronze heroic figure 
from Tarentum, also in the British Museum, 
is no le>B striking an instance of stateliness 
and breadth of effect produced in plastic art 
by a figure quite insignificant in size. 

Dr. Dyer carefully examines and criticises 
the views taken by Winekelmann and Lessing 
as to what amount of expression should be 
attempted in sculpture. The masterpieces of 
Greek art are remarkable for their noble 
simplicity and quiet grandeur, united with 
a certain reserve, which avoids the portrayal 
of a too complex frame of mind. Some one 
attribute, such as power, strength, wisdom, 
and the like, presents itself in the Gh«ek 
statues of the gods. Each has a well-defined 
character, and is not made up of a compound 
mass of varied feelings and passions. Even 
when mortals are represented, their physical 
beauty is not marred by the struggles of a 
tortured human soul within the body. In 
spite of their wonderful power, a Greek 
would have shrunk with disgust from such 
representations as the statues by Michel- 
angelo on the Medici Tombs — figures whose 
whole attitude and expression epitomise, as 
it were, the crimes and fruitless struggles of 
the age and country in which Michelangelo 
lived. The happier Greek could represent 
life without a painful sense of its mystery and 
sorrow ; he could contemplate death withdut 
shrinking. 

" Kam triste videlur 
Qnkquam ? Nonne omiii somno saooilas exstat ! " 

Christianity had not yet added needless 
terrors to men's thoughts of death by makmg 
a hell of endless torture a prominent dogma 
of its faith. "Even Medusa's petrifying 
head wanted not a certain beauty. Death 
was personified, not, as with us, by a hideous 
skeleton, but as the gentle twin brother of 
sleep." Dr. Dyer gives as anj instance the 
statue of Death in the Louvre — a beautiful 
youth crowned with poppies; but he does 
not mention the more thoroughly Greek 
example, a very graceful figure sculptured in 
relief on one of the columns of the great 
Temple of Artemis at Bphesns, the work of 
Scopas or his school. 

The various periods of Gkeek and Qraeco- 
Roman sculpture are treated of in this 
volume at considerable length, and with much 
clearness and appreciation. Hardly sufficient 
allowance, perhaps, is made for the brilliance 
of the surroundings, and the Greek skill in 
dealing with various materials, when the 
author says of Fheidias' Chryselephantine 
statues : — 

''Add tiiai these statues were rendered imposing 
by the oostliness of their materials being partly 
made of iyory and gold—* remnant of barbar- 



ism which must rather have detracted from 
their merit as works of art in the eye of the 
cultivated spectator, however oaloulated to 
strike the imagination of the vulgar." 
His estimate, too, of the artistic value of the 
Venus of Milo (Melos) is surely too low when 
he writes : — 

"There are faults of exeoution which destroy 
the idealism of the work, and would hardly 
have been committed by an artist like Scopas. 
The head is disproportionately small, the nght 
cheek is larger than the left, and the angles of 
the mouth are dissimilar." 

Judging from the sculptures from the Mauso- 
leum of HalicarnassuB — the best-known works 
of Scopas and his pupils — ^it can hardly be 
thought that these statues and reliefs, fine as 
they undoubtedly are, belong to a school of 
sculpture superior, or even equal, to that 
which produced the Melian Aphrodite. 

A smaller portion of the book is devoted to 
the history of Italian painting from its re- 
vival at Siena in the thirteenth century down 
to the time of Michelangelo. This part is 
no less chaotic in arrangement than the rest, 
but, in other respects, it is very ably written. 
Dr. Dyer gives an excellent description of 
the fresco of the Last Supper in the Monas- 
tery of S. Onofrio (now the Egyptian 
Museum) in Florence. In discussing the 
question as to whether it is the work of 
Raphael, he writes : " On the tunic of 
this figure [St. Thomas] some letters are said 
to have been discovered indicating Raphael's 
name, but they vanished in the cleaning." 
And farther on : " There is neither proof nor 
remote inference by which the authorship 
can be even probably established." Having 
examined and made notes of this fresco before 
it was scraped and repainted, I can bear wit- 
ness to the fact that the letters baz. tb. 
HDXV were really on the collar of St. 
Thomas's tunic — very strong proof as to the 
authorship. Of one of Raphael's works much 
later in style Dr. Dyer says : — 

" The picture of Ohrist bearing his Orosa, called 
the ' Spasimo di Oaoilia,' now at Madrid, I have 
not seen; but, from the descriptions and en- 
gravings of it, it would appear to be a master- 
piece of pathos, especially m the attitude and 
expression of the Virgin." 

The name of this picture should be " Lo 
Spasimo di Sicilia," so called from its having 
been painted for a church at Palermo. Its 
drawing and composition can hardly be 
praised too highly ; but the somewhat harsh 
colouring and the prevalence of heavy purple 
tints bear witness to its not being wholly the 
work of Raphael's own hand, but as having 
been painted, at least in part, by one of 
Raphael's pupils, probably Julio Romano or 
Perino del Vaga. 

J. HXHBT MlDDKEXOW. 



TEE HAMILTON BALE. 

T. 

To-DAT we dose the brief notes for which space 
has here beea afforded on the Hamilton sale, 
and the art season at Ohristies' may be said to 
end almost at the same time; littie is likely 
to appear of interest after that dispersion of Mr. 
Buskin's lovely Turner drawings which occurs 
only to-day. Saturday last at the Hamilton 
sale was devoted to miniatures. There were 
about 200 of these. Some were of undoubted 



value and interest, and many were eztrsmelv 
poor and worthless. Excellent judges reekoned 
that of absolutely first-rate miniatares then 
was hardly one m the sale. But the pubUe 
were very mad, and it seemed that seoono-rate 
things could not be paid for too dearly. Wei* j 
the Janets entirely undoubted P one would like 
to know. Was the HiUiard,'even allowing fat 
its brilliants, worth quite the 2,700 goiness j 
more or less oheerftally paid for it? How abont 
the Petitots P And were even the Ooswavi— 
which, though attractive, are less valuable— 
favourable instances of that agreeable art P In j 
truth, the prownanee of the collection had i 
much to do with its prices. These wen, in 
many instances, without shadow of reason; 
and service is done to that part of the public 
which may still some day buy intelligently 
when it is declared in plain speech that the 
purchases during the last few weeks have too 
often been silly. We append a list of some of 
the principal prices obtained on Saturday. 

A portrait by Hilliard fetched, as has been nid 
above, 2,700 guineas. It was richly set with 
diamonds, lepresented James the First of 
England, and was bought by Mr. Joseph, ot 
Bond Street. The nuniatores which were 
attributed to Janet reached the sum of 1,67S 
guineas. Fetitot's miniature of the Dauphin 
fell to Mr. Joseph's bid of 6fi0 goinssa 
The same buyer, who was really the pur- 
chaser of nearly all the much-sought- for 
things on Saturday, acquired a large miniature 
portrait of Henry the Fourth of Frsnei 
assigned to Philippe de Ohampaig^; fiv this 
he paid 310 guineas. Messrs. OouiaKhi aoquired, 
for 280 guineas, Oliver's brilliant little minia- 
ture of Lady Digby after Vandyke. A head 
and shoulders of a girl, after Ghease, by 
LengloLs, fell for forty-two guineas. By Oes- 
way — on the whole, the most fashionable, the 
most widely admired, of English miniataie 
painters — there were not many examples. Two, 
however, fetched 140 guineas and 185 goiness 
respectively. A Zincke sold for 2S guineas: 
it was stated to be the portrait of a Dnoheas of 
Suffolk. A portrait of Lord Sandwich, in a 
brown dress and lace cravat, was attributed te 
Oooper, the fiunous English miniaturist of the 
Commonwealth; and Mr. Fhilpot becsme its 
possessor for 205 guineas. A little work on 
vellum, a " St. George and the Dragon," stated 
to be liter Rafael, and given by the Duke of 
TTrbino to our Oharles the First, fdl for a vary 
moderate sum ; and, it is surmised by a duly 
paper, passed into the collection of the Queen. 
Again, for a very moderate prioa, there went to 
a private purchaser a desirable littie work on 
copper by Breughel. Such opportunities, how- 
ever, were few ; and we must end, as we began, 
by saying that, on the whole, Saturday's ssle 
was distinguished for high prices and for seoond- 
rate things. 

By Monday the fever seemed to have abated, 
and, though there was a good attendance, at all 
events of on-lookers, the china went for sums 
that bore some relation to the value of the 

Sieces purchased. S6vres, Frankenthi^, Dres- 
en, and Berlin were included in the sale of 
that day. At the same time, there were ex- 
posed to view for sale later in the week certain 
only too brilliaut, and not very tasteful, pieces 
of tapestry, which, nevertheless, sold for large 
sums, and many miscellaneous objects of ut 
and what the French call high curiosity. 
There were tazzas of jasper, specimens of rock 
crystal and of agate, cameos, intaglios, some 
Greek coins, few in number, bat deemed good; 
and, in 'fine, something of almost all that is 
collected, or, at least, that waa oolleoted years 
ago by men of taste who had a fortune to 
expend on the acquisitions of the grand tour, 
and a fortune with which to reoroit, during 
subiequent years, the ooontlMa treasures in 
their cabinets. 
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AROHABOLOQIOAL DIBOOVEBIEa AT 
ABDBA. 
taa "Boaua. Pnas hu notioed, bnt in a very 
inafloanita fuhion, the Ardmi fiad, whioh 
yitiiiBi antiquities that irere enbaequently 
■xliibited in the prehistorio and ethnographic 
mnsaam in the pahaso of the (ToUegio Bomano. 
laddnaaed the Imperial Inititnte of Arohae- 
dogy on the anlnert of theoe disooreriea at a 
naSttng held on lljaoh 17 last {vide BuUeUino 
Iiut. torr. ore^, 1882, p. 72), when I apeoially 
Mlled nttmtion to a vase boaring an incised 
■aobaiio inaoription, which I myself had fonnd, 
•nd reoalled the &ot that abont a year ago my 
maod flie Doke Sfinza-Oeearini presented to 
the pnhistoiio mnaenm some mdely fashioned 
taaes amilar to Ute specimens fonnd in the 
anhaift oemeteries of Blount Albanns, and that 
flie Cset of these vases baring been found in the 
distriet of Aidea then induced me to cause 
fottbar explorations to be made, in the hope 
of diaooTanng the site of the cemetery of the 
cuital of the Batnli and the city of Tnmns. 

Aofitinff by the veeearohes of the first ez- 
pknn, tiie Dnke Sfbrsa-Oeearini and myself 
B^gan to oxoanrte on the left bank of 
11m littto liTar Incastro, dose to the castle 
vUoli onoe belonged to the Oolonna family, 
and paewed in the nxteenth oentnry into the 
haada of the OeearinL This castle was built 
OB the «Kaet ate of the araopoUs of Axdea. 
I fsmid on a spot which had evidently been 
alnady diatnrbed eereral fragments of archaic 
fletilo wan, and among these a portion of a 
knk-inn like those foni^ on Mount Albanus. 
ITafcctanately, it was not possible to get a single 
tonb mtaety the earth having been disturbed 
to a dsfCh of nearly ten feet ; ~ and we came 
19011 vaseo and lampa of the late period of the 
iMniUio, mixed with ardhaio pottoy. 

oa b e oyi e n tly to this meeting, I made farther 
■xptotwbonB in the company of my friend Dr. 
E. Dt eese L By the land permission of the 
Doke SCozxa-Geearini, I was able to eontinue 
Che sKplomtions on liie left bank of the In- 
eaatro ; and I carried oat other excavations on 
the lorel graond known as Oivitaveodhia, lying 
amth of the eristing castle, which was the 
aetoal site of the town of Ardea. This ground 
is bonaded on the north by tiie massive walls 
iriiiah. served as the foundations of the agger. 
Th ese valla are very well jireeerved, and alto- 
getfaer present a far more imposing appearance 
tiban the agger of Servins Tallins £scoveted at 
Borne near the railway station. 
_Bat these freeh explorations also failed to 
yield vimn soil. Among the antiquities found 
wore fiotOe fragments of the most archaio type 
of Latin pottery, which are worthy of careful 
attcBtkm. Some of these fragments bear the 
s loess * nmilarity to the zelini found in the 
Xearremaie of the Emilia. 

Hie Smnan papers also made mention of 
diaeuroiiaa of bronze fibulae ; bnt herein tiiev 
eoafcanded the tesnlts oi my researohee with 
ftosa obtuned during the oonstmotion last year 
ef tbe Azdea oemetery, when, as I am informed, 
mne bronze fibulae and flotUe frMments of the 
nsoal uohaio pattern came to Ught as the 
twndatione of a wall were being dug. 

F. Babitabbi. 



OBITUART. 

0RABLS8 HEATH WZLaOlT. 

Oeasem Hhath Wii.80ir, whose death was re< 
soriiad in the AoASSitT last week, was the son 
of Andrew Wilson, a distinguished Scotch 
kndeuape painter and master of the Trustees' 
School at Edinbo^h, where Talkie and several 
etbsr pvpils of note were first taught. It 
WW ia tins nhool that the young Wilson 
lUiMdy edomtion in art ; bat in 1826 



Andrew Wilson went to Italy and settled there 
for twenty years with his family, painting 
Italian landscapes that were much esteemed. 
Charles Heath Wilson, however, when grown 
np, returned to Edinburgh, and began to practise 
as an ardiitect. Shortly after this the so- 
called "schools of design" were instituted by 
Government ; and Mr. Heath Wilson was ap- 
pointed to the difficult ofSce of Director " at a 
time," says Mr. W. B. Scott (who has kindly 
supplied me with mnoh of this information! 
"when neither artists nor manufacturers, and 
still less the Board of Trade, had arrived at 
any d^&nite understanding of what should be 
done." The students, also, were insubordinate, 
so that Mr. Heath Wilson, after some trial, 
resigned. He was next appointed master of 
the New Art School just opened at Glasgow, 
where he continued for eighteen years, nntil, 
the old Board of Trade appointments being 
withdrawn in 1864, he retired on a sufficient 
pension. From this period Mr, Heath Wilson, 
lollowing the example of his father, lived 
with his wife and family in Italy, and princi- 
pally at Florence, where he was the life and 
centre of a large literary and artistic circle. 

So much I have been able to leam concerning 
the outward facts of Mr. Heath Wilson's life ; 
but how shall I speak of the man himself, whom 
I have never seen, and yet whose loss I moorn 
as that of a dear finend P Oar aoquaiatance was 
somewhat singular. It began in 1874 by my 
writing to him, as a perfect stranger, to ask 
information on some question of art in which 
he was interested. He replied with such kindly 
courtesy and fuUness of detail that I was at 
once charmed. Ever since then we have kept 
np a constant correspondence, chiefly in the 
interests of the AoADKirsr, bnt divergmg very 
often into personal and general themes. De- 
lightfal letters some of his were> describing the 
various places — Lucca, Oadore, and others — 
where he went for his summer holiday when 
the heat of Florence became intolerable. Often, 
also, these letters were illustrated by ddioate 
little pen-drawings, beaatif ully finished, giving 
views of places he thought would intereet me. 
His enthusiasm for art was quite wonderfuL 
One need only remember that some years ago, 
when he was already seventy, he had a scafibld- 
ing built five stories high m order to examine 
the frescoes by Michelangelo on the ceiling of 
the Sistina, On this he mounted day by day, 
and, as he told me, " dusted with reverent hand 
the dirt and oobwebs from the work of the 
piaster." In aU that related to Michelangelo, 
indeed, his zeal was untiring. At the time 
that the Medici tombs were opened his excite- 
ment was unbounded, and I had two and 
sometimes three letters a-week from him 
detailing proceedings; and he did not, like 
most correspondents of the preeent day, write 
in post-card fashion, but filled six or eight 
pages in goodly old-fashioned style. For his 
services to art and literataze Mr. Wilson was 
raised, a few years ago, to the rank of Oavaliece. 
His chief literary work was his Life of Michel- 
angelo, published by Murray in 1876. This, 
though oe^un as a compilation from Gk>tti, 
ended in bemg an entirely independent work. 
Many of the views expressed in it are striking 
and original, and it has a delightful freshness 
about it that no mere compilation oouM have. 
It was this freshness, indeed, that was Mr. 
Heath Wilson's chief diarm. He took an 
eager interest in all that was going on, whether 
it were English politiae— which he often 
denounced moet fiercely — art questions, the 
comet of last summer, or British tourists in 
Italy, who also excited his wrath. Never was 
any man more ready to impart his knowledge 
to others, or to do any act of kindnewi for them. 
Very many, besides myself^ have lost a kind 
and eyei-zwdy friend in Oharles Heath 'V^lson. 
Makt M. Hbatoit. 



EOTPTIAN JOTTINQB. 

Thxbb is now no indiscretion in revealing what 
has long been known to a few— that Arabi 
Pasha had been contemplating the improvement 
of his finances by the sale of the Boolak 
Museum to some European Gbvemment. With 
this object he obtained some while ago an 
appraisement of the valoe of its contents from 
M.Maspero. 

Last of the arohaoologioal staff at Qaixo, Prof. 
Maapero still remains at Boolak. Herr Emil 
Brugsoh, M, Yassali, and the membeis of the 
French Archaeological Uoliege at Oaiio are 
aU gone; but the brave Direotor-Ooneral of 
Mosenms, who has seen military service in his 
day, refuses to abandon his trust. When last 
heard from he was Uviog on board his steamer 
alongside the BooUk Mluseom, reeolved not to 
quit his post. His position is believed to be 
one of extreme danger. 

Db. Sobwedtfubth annoaUy devotee Beveral 
months to the farther exploration of Egypt, 
and the present season, April and May, was 
spent by him in the valley of the Nile, between 
Siut and Aasuan, or in its immediate vicinity. 
There was no opportunity, onder these ciroum- 
stance^ to make grand disooveries; still, some 
of the features of the edges of the vidley are 
sufficiently striking to find a place on a map of 
Egypt drawn on a moderate soUe. Deposits of 
Nile mud were found many feet above the level 
now attained by the river. Dr. Sohweinfarth, 
although he narrowly esoaped being " lifted '' 
by Bedouins, fonnd no reason to complain of 
the treatment extended to him by the natives of 
the valley. Europeans still remain to them 
objects to be venerated, and there was no lack 
of courtesy or respect The Fellahs, we are 
told, ai« unanimously in favour of Arabi, and 
very proud of him ; and, while never speaking 
of Ismail Pasha without a onrse, m content 
with the aotnal state of affiurs. This^ of ooorse, 
was _ written early in June, and opinions may 
possibly have undergone some onnnge since 
then. 

M. Natillb is in London for a finr dayr. 
«n route for Geneva. 

Thb statue of Mariette-Pasha at his tnrth- 

Elaoe, Boulogne-sur-Mer, was unveiled on 
unday last, July 16. Mariette himself lies 
buried in the garden at Boolak. M Gtoblet, 
the Minister of the Interior, and also M. Tissot, 
the ambassador at theOoort of St. James's, 
were present at the ceremony. 'Sba statue, 
which is said to be a &ithfal likeness, repre- 
sents Mariette leaning one elbow upon the 
goddess Isis. On the pedestal are engraved 
hieroglynhio characters, ^/auteuil of the Insti- 
tute, and a laurel wreath. The base consists 
of a pyramid, with sphinxes at the comers. 
The sculptor was M. Jacquemart^ 

Ws have received a copy of the second edition 
of Sir Erasmus Wilson's deservedly suooessfnl 
Egypt of iht Pott, of which it may, without 
undue emphasis, be said that, taken as it stands, 
it is by far the most readable, comprehensive, and 
trustworthy history of ancient Egypt yet given 
to the publio. The present edition is in many 
respects an improvement upon the first. It 
contains many additional illustrations of great 
interest and beauty; it appears to have been 
carefully brought up to the level of the latest 
historical and archaeological discoveries; and 
the Index is now so full and complete titat it 
raises the book to the standard of a work of 
reference. 

Wx are glad to be able to add that the health 
of Sir BraMnus Wilson has greatly improved 
since his arrival at Westgate^n-Sea ; and that 
he is now making rapid progress towards 
recovery. 
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NOTSa ON ART AND ARGHAEOLOOT. 

Ws nndsrstand thftt the Fine Art Society 
are preparing for publication Mr. Frederiok 
Wedmore'e Four Matters of Etching. The 
issue of this book will necessarily be confined 
to A small^ edition de lux«, in consequence 
of its containing four original etchings, apart 
from any minor illnatrations. These etchings 
hare been selected as being among the best 
obtainable representations of the best modern 
masters, with the exception of Mdiyon, on 
whom Mr. Wedmore has perhaps already de- 
livered himself sufiQoiently. The masters are 
Seymour Haden, Whistler, Legros, and Jules 
Jaoquemart, each of whom will be represented 
by a Tery dharaoteristio etching. 

A SHAix, but choice, collection of water- 
oolour studies by Mr. J. Rollin Klton, an 
American artist whose works are too little 
known in this country, will be on view in the 
course of a few days at the Burlington Gallery. 
These sketches are ohiefly of scenes in Venice, 
Egypt, and Spain, and are remarkable for 
lummous effects of light and colour. It is, 
however, as a painter in oils that Mr. Tilton is 
best known in fiome and in the United States, 
where he is justly famed for his masterly 
interpretation of atmosphere, distance, and sun- 
light, and for his pre-eminent gift of colour. 

Thses oilopaintiAKS of great interest may 
now be seen at Oolnaghi's if enquired for, 
though they are not, strictly speaking, on view. 
They ar^— a reclining Danae and a group of 
Onpids^ both by Titian, and a view on the 
Boman Oampagna, by Olaude. The latter is 
remarkable as a close and careful study of 
nature, entireLf free from the master's accus- 
tomed mannerisms. The Daoae repeats the 
Attitude of the famous Titian's Yenuiat'Florence, 
the accessories being heightened with gold. The 
group of Oupids once formed part of a frieze 
painted upon canvas by Titian for the deco- 
ration of a room in his own palace at Venice. 
Some morsels of this frieze were lately found 
in lUu, the threads of the canvas and the tone 
of the colour corresponding precisely with the 
beautiful fragment now at Pall Mall East. 

Ihb Magaein* of Art for August will contain 
engravings after Messrs. Alma-Tadema, Briton 
Bivi&re, Legros, Leader, Clausen, and Hen- 
neaay. The ''living artist" is Mr. (J. H. 
Boughton, the notice of whose life and work is 
Illustrated with engravings of his " Heir Pre- 
sumptive," his "Bose Standish," and his 
I* Dutch Sea-side Besort," the last of which is 
in the present Academy exhibition. 

Mb. CabIi Haao has been elected an honorary 
member of the Society of British Artists ; and 
Messrs. Fred. Barnard, Edward F. Brewtnall, 
John Oharlton, A. H. Marsh, John Scott, J. D. 
Watson, T. J. Watson, and R 0. Woodville, 
members of the society. 

Wb have received from the Oonndl of the 
Art Union of London a set of five engra rings 
by M. Leopold Flsmeng after Mr. FritlTs 
"Boad to Buin," which form the principal 

Srizes at their annual distribution this year, 
he series of pictures was, we believe, painted 
with this very object ; and herein, perhaps, lies 
\U chief justification. M. L. Flameng is an 
artist ; and his skill is not entirely lost even on 
such material. The impresaions before us, 
though they can never be in themselves pleasing, 
owe at least as much to the engraver as to the 
painter. They are an additional example of 
the debatable ground which separates (or fails 
to separate) line-engraving from etching. We 
do not understand why they should be dated 
1878. • 

Of a veiy different order of art are the photo- 
graphic reproductions of the principal pictures 
in Hampton Court Palace, of which Messrs. 
W> A. lunsell and Oo. haye sent ns spedmena. 



Even if we take the liberty of disregarding 
some of the attributions, no gallery is richer in 
historic portraits than that at Hampton Court; 
and those of the Stuart period have the addi- 
tional advantage of being mostly genuine. 
Now, reproduction by photography (of which we 
arenot always ready to approve) happens to be 
entirely justifiable in the case of portraits^ as may 
be evidenced by Messrs. Sampson Low's Ortat 
Historic ChUleries. We can give these no higher 
praise than to say that they need not fear com- 
parison with those in that excellent serial The 
total number of photographs is 104 of the 
smaller size and 44 of the larger. The differ- 
ence in price between the two sizes is more 
than made up for by the difference in grandeur. 
Of those before us, Lely's " Duchess of Cleve- 
land as Minerva " is one of the fiaest photo- 
irraphs from a picture that we have ever seen. 
We trust that it will be permanent. It is only 
just to mention that the photographer is Mr. 
L. B. Fleming. 

Yet a third form of art is represented by 
the oleographs of M. A. de Nenrille's two 
pictures of the Zulu War—" Saving the Queen's 
Colours " and " The Last Sleep of &e Brave "— 
which are published by Mr. John C Mur- 
doch. We are prepared to grant that the 
colours of the originals have been reproduced 
with marvellous truth ; but still these are not 
exactly the sort of wall decoration we should 
like to have always with ns. 

Os the occasion of the French national /(le 
on July 14, M. Bonnat (painter) and M. Balln 
(architect) were promoted to be commanders in 
the L^on of Honour; M. Vaudremer (architect) 
and M. Cain (sculptor) to be ofiioers ; and MM. 
Cazin, Qerver, and PiUe (painters), MM. Idrao 
and Lanaon fsoulptors), K. Duthoit (architect), 
and MM. Waltner and Laguillermie (engravers) 
were nominated chevaliers. 

Gorrtetion,—lsi Mjr. Fisher's letter on Botti- 
celli's " Assumption," in the Aoasemt of last 
week, for "an eagle grasping a baie," read 
"bate"— ».»., of wool. 



THB 8TAOB. 

8TAQB NOTES. 
Mdue. Bistobi, still inefficiently supported, as 
we are bound to consider, has continued to 
appear at Drury Lane. But the bill has been 
changed, and "Macbeth" has disappeared, 
with its Thane of Cawdor, who was harcUy fitted 
for the r6le, and its Lady Macbeth, whom we 
admit to have been of somewhat too mature 
years. Shakspere has yielded to Qiacometti, 
who dealt with English history in the play 
called "Elizabeth Queen of England," which 
Mdme. Bistori has made fiunous. It has been 
said that Qiacometti's play is a character-study 
not^ altogether unlike the " Louis Onze " of 
Casimir Delavigne; and there is truth in the 
remark, and in the comparison suggested. Both 
these historical plays, and all lustorical plays, 
are quite certain to surprise by wide departures 
from historical accuracy — which departures 
would be more blameworthy than they are if 
the first business of the dramatist were to be 
historically accurate, and his second business 
to be dramatic and interesting. Qiacometti, 
like Casimir Delavigne, like Sir Walter Scott 
in his romantic study of the very same 
hero whom Delavigne has analysed, has the art 
to engage ; and, as no one will deny to Mdme. 
Bistori the possession of the art to interpret, it 
will be conceived that the performance at Drury 
Lane is not an artistic failure. Indeed, into 
Elizabeth's character, as Giaoomettihas presented 
it, and as it is presented in hidtory, Mdme. Bistori 
has made a profound investigation ; and she has 
enriched each scene, down to the death scene, 
with illnatratiYe action denoting an artistic 



imagination both Tivadons and aaaxii. H«r 
by-play is wonderful. All the means that tint 
has left her, and that art has allowed her to 
acquire, are used in this performance with 
almost unerring discretion and with great im. 
presaiveness. Mdme. Bistori is not announoing 
these series of appearances as " foiewelU," but 
they cannot, we conjecture, be much else than 
farewells, and the opportunity should not be 
lost, while still the actress is in commaad of 
her high faculties, of seeing the tragedian who 
was the rival of Bachel. The relation of Bistori 
to Bachel, we may say, d propoi of this, recsls, 
in a degree, the relation of the Eembles to 
Edmund Eean. Eean had the impetuous gsniiu 
that exhausts the possessor of it. Eemble had 
the deliberate and well-weighed method and 
the staying power. In the present generation, 
Bachel has had the impetuous and exhausting 
genius, and she died, of all methods of exotte- 
ment, before she was middle-aged. Bistori hai 
had the staying power and the more oidsied 
art, and she has long been the snrrivor. 

We ventured to hold forth, a few weeks ago, 
on the question of the terms on which th« 
would-be students of the stage might gain 
admission to that School of Dramatic Art whioh 
is now about to be a realised thing. It was ad- 
vocated by some distinguishe d persons— who, in 
their advocacy, could oe charged with nothing 
worse than an excess of eiprit de eorpt— that 
admission should be fi«e to the childien of 
actors, and that they should have tiie first claim 
on the good offices of the school. It was said 
by others, and said with great plainnesa of 
words in these columns, that that course would 
make the institution a commendable charity, 
rather than a yet more commendable inati tntimi 
whioh should recruit from many places tiiose 
qualified persons willing to place themselTea 
under the standard of the stage. A com- 
promise has been arranged : the children of 
actors are to pay half-price for tiieinstmction 
they obtain. With this arrangement litUs 
fault is to be found, especially if, as is likely, * 
&tr share of the subscriptions will come fimn 
actors, though these, of course, will be actors of 
eminence, and not the persons who individually 
profit by the instruction afforded. 



T3E "PBORMIO" AT FORT AUGUSTUS. 

Oh Tuesday, July 11, the " Phormio " of Terenos, 
as adapted in uaum puerorum by Card. Nevmaii, 
was represented by the boys of Fort Augastua 
College. The manner in which it was placed 
upon the stage is deserving of high praiie. 
The costumes were handsome and correct, and 
the view of ancient Athens, whioh is the scene 
of the play^ was very effective. As to the per- 
formance itself: it was interesting to notice 
how these young actors strove to present 
accurately to the audience the idea which they 
had formed, or which had been placed before 
them, of the various rSlei in this amonng 
comedy. The characteristics of the two lovers, 
each discontented with his own lot — ^oatri 
notmet poenitet — were well brought out 
Antipho (McClement) was especially snooessfnl 
in hijs expression of terror on first hearing the 
news of his father's return, and in the diffsieat 
attitudes whioh he assumed; cringing, oon- 
oiliatory, defiant, and nonohidant when, having 
plucked up courage for a moment, he enqoifed 
from Geta which demeanour it would be best to 
put on in the coming interview with the angry 
old man ; and Phaedria (Cary Elwes), whose 
appearance and deportment were thoroughly 
Ghreek, was equally good in the scene where, 
with dejected visage and in a broken voioe, be 
informs his sympathetio friend of the sale of 
his beloved Pamphila. It is essential to 
the success of the "Phormio' to have ,» 
very good aotor in the part of G9ta» Sa u 
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the 'wily old fiunily serrant who, together 
vith the hero, oairies on the plot of the pley ; 
he is fond, indeed, of his voung matter and 
Bolidtotu about his afEurs, but he has a keen 
eye also to hie own interesta. His oharaotor 
ia clearly inflaenoed by his interoonrse with 
Phormio, whom at first he dislikes, but on 
better aoqnaintance admires and imitates, till 
in the end he almost surpasses his original in 
impudanott and roguery. The part was played 
♦iiTmigtinnt with t£e greatest force and spirit by 
Murray. If we were to pick out one place in 
which hie paxtioulturly excelled it would be the 
seen* wita Phormio and Antipho, before his 
final eodt, where he describes how he discovered 
the seoret of Fhanium's parentage while listen- 
ing at a key-hole : 

"adfoM 
Saspenao gradn pladde ire parmd ; aootwi ; artitl ; 
^"7*""" oomprawl, anrem admOTl , ■ , 
Hoe mode aannonem oaptans." 

The part of the old man, Demipho, ia a vary 
diffieolt one. He is an Athenian of the old 
Mihool, with exalted notions of that parental 
aathority which his son has aet at nangnt ; but 
he is an afilaetionate fkther withal, and would 
probably have forgiven Antipho at once if only 
he had pleaded his own cause : 

" Naque m< in oonspeotnm pzodit, nt saltern soiam 
QnUl de hao re dicat^ qnldve sit lententlae." 

He is aomewhat of a miser, and has been 
dieated of a large sum of money ; he is a 
eourteona gentleman and a prosperous Athenian 
dtiaen, who is so exasperated by the audacioas 
pataaite as at times to lose his dignity. It would 
be surprising if the boy (Breton) who under- 
took to ahow the audience how uiese different 
phases of the character of Demipho came out 
in the course of the piece did not sometimes 
fiul. He personated admirably the passionate, 
avaricious old man ; but not so well the dig- 
nified Athenian merohant. The Phormio of 
KcDonald was not the drunkard or gour- 
mand which Ambiviua once represented before 
Terence, and whom Donatus advises a good 
aetor to imitate. He was rather the " gentle- 
manly adventurer, careful of a reputation for 
shrewdness and tact, but not for honesty," 
irideh Mr. Bond considers him. He was 
attired in the gaily embroidered x^'''"" and 
bright-coloured tiaiixiov of a Qieoian fop. He 
was a rogue, but a most captivating one, and a 
pleasant table companion. The clear enun- 
ciation and graceful actions of the boy who 
sustained this the chief part were most de- 
servedly admired ; and in the final scene, when, 
steppmg to the front of the stage, he oallwi out 
mocidngly, in imitation of the public crier at a 
funeral, 

"Exseqnlas Chremati qnibiia est commodam ire, 
hem tempos est," 

and then with a defiant gesture, 

"Bis dabo: age nunc, Phormionem qoi volet 
laeeasito, 
Faxo tali earn maotatnm atqne hlo est infer- 
tanlo" 
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This day ia pnbliahed. 

UEKOm OF THE HOK. 

&EOIiaE KEITH ELPHINSTONE, E.B., 

Tisoomrc ssmn, aduibal of the red. 

By ALEXAKDEB ALLARDYCE, 

Author of " The Olty of Sonahine," ta. 

8to, with Portrait, other Engravings, and Uapa, price 21a, 
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TUmS, PAST AND FBESENT. 

With a Narrstire of the French Conqaest ot the Begenoy, 
By A M. BBOADLET. 

With xmmeroua lUastrationB and Uape. 
2 Tols., post 8vo, 2£s. 
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OB. BOENES AND STUDIES IN ICELAND. 

By E. J. OSWALD. 

Post 8vo, with DlOBtrations, 7s. 6d. 
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WITH BTHNOIiOaiCAIi AFFBITDIZ. 

By A. H. KEANE, M.A.L 
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Sir EICHAED TEMPLE, Bart., G.O.8.I., O.I.E. 

Being a New Volume of " Stanford's Ciompsndlum of 

Geography and Travel for Qeneral Beading." 

Gtawn Sn, aMh, ••. 

HOLIDAYS IN SPAIN: 

Biiag floDM AMOOBt of Two Toara la that CoBntrr In tht Aatnmas of 

ISae and ISBl. 

Br F. B. MoCUmOOE. 
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A SCULPTOR, and other Poems. 

By E. H. HICKEY. 

"... The power and beauty exhibited in most ot the 
compositions, of which some are written with an im- 
petuosity that suggests sheer inspiration, and with a fiery 
vigour that verges upon fierceness— a fieroeness quite 
appropriate to the subject. No theme seems to oome amiss 
to the writer, who appears to be equally at home with the 
terrible and the gentle, with the wild madman and un- 
believer, or with the loving, patient Christian saint and 
martyr. '—i2i««(ra<«ii London Newt. 

"There is much in her poems— notably in 'A Dead 
Worker' — that reminds us, without suggesting imitation, 
of Mrs. Barrett-Browning." — Spectator. 

" Any writer might be proud of such a poem as ' Told in 
the Firelight.' . . . There is genuine pathos of the 
highest onier in 'Davie Carr' and 'A Dead Worker.'" 

Oraphie. 

" The author ohieBy devotes himself or herself . . . 
to the telling of brief tragio tales in verse, and these are 
told with a force and teeimg which will almost p^nf ally 
impress most readers. ... It is always true mnsio." 

SeoitDuM. 

" There is sweetness as well as power in the versUiaatlon, 
and a reserved grace rare in first works." 

I>aily TOegraph. 
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^^ Uko DUtilof 

Bj BBNBT IKWIM JSRKDraOH. 

Author o( "Tho Ftaoiloal Qiildeo to North WalH, Iilo of tCaa. 
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he was repeatedly applauded. The make-up of 
Ifaaany aa Nausistrata was perfect, and his 
impersonation of the proud matron and injured, 
ahreirish wife was excellent McEenzie was a 
capital Chremes, and Baillie very amusing as 
the old nurse Sophrona. The appearance of 
the two, when looking back with horror at the 
house which ' ' encagM " the " uxorem saevam," 
provoked much laughter. 

On the whole, the performance was extremely 
good and equal, and the students of Fort 
AogBStns are to be congratulated on the 
iatrodoation into their solwol of a custom so 
naafol as a means of aducatiou and culture as 
tha peifenoanoe of a Latin play. 



RECORDS of the ENGLISH PROVINCE 
of tiu aOCIBTT of JESUS. Bj HWHr FOLIT, ().J. 
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CollactanoA, with Blofpraphleal MotloM of Bnflish And nxaj Irish and 
Hootoh Jemlta, A to Q tsolulro ; Portnlta of lUrtTn S.J. in Sniflaiid ; 
ft&.ta. 

Faxx thb Siooirs, nearly rtadg^ will ba uuoaiuMd whan oomplatc 

Thapr«vloiuyolttniaioftb«**BeoOTdi* SerlM our bohaduaboTO. To 
RabMribara, Vols. I., U — " ~" " 



Seala, thsM mllM to aa laoh; ilae, 3t ladaas hf S7. 

STANFORD'S TOURISTS' MAP AND 
VISITORS' GUIDE TO NORTH WALES. 

Tba Hap showi tha raUw^a* foada. dutaaoao, Jta., and tha Vialton* 
Qalde ooataloa flUI InfcmDaHon mi traTtfliArt hotala, and iana, with as 
aiphabvtlaal lUt of tha principal plaoat, loonory, walkj, te. Foldad la 
oorar, plain, !■. 6d.; eoloarad, k.; oolottrad and monntad. la«Ma,aa. 

Soala, thraa mllai to an Inoh ; ilia, 31 InehM br V. 

STANFORD'S TOURISTS' KAP AND 
VISITORS' GUIDE TO SOUTH WALES. 
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ISLE OF WIGHT. 
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outlines of the life 
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LITERATURE. 

lie Foraif of Queen Mieave, and other Legende. 
By Aubrey De Vere. (Kegan Paul, Treaoh 
A Co.) 

SiK SAKuui Fnnirsoir and Mr. Aubrey 
De Yen hare followed the only true method 
of treating the grand and half barbario period 
with which they deal, and which, despite ite 
leedi of Tiolenoe, haa bequeathed to us 
legends fall of wild grace and of moral, as 
diitiiigniahed from conventional, refinement. 
Thef tell their tales as simply as their 
■Manre of power permits, and escape the 
BOW too oommon error of making characters 
drawn firom antiquity mere embodiments of 
Bodera tiioaght and views of life, either 
Toled by a diotion bristling vith archaisms 
er eoreloped by a smooth and subtle music 
in their rhythm. Piercing to the true 
dgnifioanoe of the moral that really underlies 
these legends, the two poets we have named 
draw forth the genuine worth that lies at 
the core of their story j and, by their treat- 
ment of it, making its manifestation their 
fint object, ihey attain a freshness beyond 
that of many modern writers, while they gain 
a unity in their work which earlier bards 
biled to aohiere. 

The Tolome now before us takes its name 
from the Imgest and last poem in the book — 
"The Foray of Queen Meave," the Amazon 
Qaeen of Ccmnaught, rival of Conor, who is 
held to hare reigned in Ulster about the 
beginning of the Christian era, and the tale 
of whose fortune belongs to the first chief 
eyde of Irish heroic tradition. This, as 
eompued with the l^ends of the second 
eyele, (^era us, according to Sir Samuel 
FergoaoD, better-defined and more charac- 
ienstio forms of grandeur, with stronger 
tcoompaniments of pity and terror than are 
to be met with in the later stories. In this 
tals we read how Meave, driven by envy, 
dedaras war against the King of TTlster, who 
ii possessed of a black bull which she is 
determined to secure. She accepts the aid of 
a witehwoman in this unlawful war, who casts 
a spell, the eurse of imbecility, over Ulster, 
from wbieh the hero, Cochullain, atone escapes. 
He slays the champiims of the Queen in single 
combat day by day, and after them he 
destrajs the magicians, Cailten and his sons, 
then faces the last curse that the witch's 
iaeantations had drawn upon the land when 

" from ooeaa'i breast there rose 
A aUst, no lai^ger than a dead man's shroud, 
nat, slowW widening, apt«ad o'er Uladh's realm 
■sails of dsrfcwsw, and am erring mind. 
And powetlflasMM and ahanw." 



In his chariot, borne on by his beloved horses, 
the Gray of Macha and the black Sangland, he 
drives the cloud before him. 

" So slowly, oUnging still to brake and rook. 
And oft re-settling, vanished from the land 
The Insane miit. That hnrrloane of wheels 
Kot less was heard by men who nothing saw : 
On stony pisia, in luunlat, and in vale : — 
They mattered as in sleep ; ' Deliveianoe oomea.' " 

But on the very eve of conquest CachuUain 
is, for a time, laid low. His ancient friend, 
Ferdia, takes arms against him, and their 
deadly struggle lasts four days. Cuchullain 
slays his enemy, but himself lies long in the 
forest, wounded and powerless, yet more 
through grief for Ferdia than through 
physical pab. In the meantime, Meave, 
having marched round Ulster, approaches 
its chief citadel, Emania, when the people 
gradually waken from their trance, and the 
Queen, discomfited, retires. Yet two more 
battles are fought, and when the second is 
well-nigh lost Cuchullain wakes ; the Queen 
is driven, defeated, across the Shannon. 

Mr. De Vere has worked out this subject 
with greater vigour and simplicity than he has 
shown in any former work, and we only wish 
we had space to quote more largely from it ; 
but we cannot pass over the weird vision of 
the mystio form of Evil rising at the close of 
the hero's struggle with the magicians, when, 
above the trampled ford, there rose a solitary 
form, " up-towering through the mist of spray " 
which veiled their strife, 

" as when o'er seas storm laid 
The watery oolamn reels and draws from heaven 
The olond, and drowns the ship— a single Form 
And Head, and Hand, olntohiDg Oaohnllain's 

orest : 
Kot wholly sank he. O'er that mist of spray 
CHittored his sword. Tiiere fell a silenoe strange: 
Slowly that mist disponed ; and on the sands 
That false Bnohantar Uy with all his sons 
Black, bleeding bnlka of death." 

Again we have a picture of deep pathos 
when Cuchullain, after his final struggle with 
his early firiend, awakening from his trance, 
laments 

" That I should see that faoe so gnat and pale I 
To-day faoe-whitenbig death is on that noe } 
And in my hand my sword :— 'tis orimson yet." 

Less painful, but quite as tender, is the picture 
of the horses of Cuchullain. First, the wild 
Gray of Macha — 

*' Panting then lay he, on his oonqasrer's knee 
Besting his head ; thenceforth that oooqaeror's 

friend, 
His 'LlathMaoha.' Oentle-souled is she, 
'Sangland,' the wild one's oomrade. As the 

night 
Bank on those huge red-berried woods of Tew 
Looh Dsrvra's sirtle, from beneath the wave 
She issued, darker still. Softly she paoed. 
As though with woman's foot, the grassy marge 
In violets diapered, and laid her head 
Upon Coohullaln's shoulder," 

la the poem of " The Sons of Usnach " it may 
perhaps be said that Mr. De Vere has in some 
degree missed one point in the opening of the 
story on which the tragic element in the 
poem is founded. The doom of the heroine 
Deirdre was sorrow from her birth ; and in her 
passion for the great harper, Naisi, pure and 
devoted as it was, she herself works out her 
mournful fate, in which those of her husband 
and his race are involved. 

But in the next poem " The Children of 
Lir," we find an exquisitely imaginative 



legend, very perfectly treated, of four 
mystic children who lived on one hope 
for nine hundred years, and vanquished 
sorrow through their song. The tale relates 
how, five centuries before Christ, good King 
Lir and his azure-eyed Queen reigned in 
Ireland. Having borne him four children, 
she dies, and the fate of the four little 
ones is worked out by the jealous enchantress 
who becomes their stepmother. She trans- 
forms them into swans, and for nine hundred 
years they are condemned to wander from 
Cape to Cape, across the ocean and the black 
sea-strait, till they hear the bell which rings 
out the coming Apostle of Christ. The 
children meekly bow beneath her wand, even 
"as a band of Ulles, white and tail. 
Beneath a breeze of morning bend their head. 
High held in virgin state majestioal." 

Touched by their patience. Fate leaves them 
one gift — the gift of song, and song that 
shall bring promise of deliverance to all who 
hear it. Then, dowered with one hope, and 
with one gift through which this hope may 
find expression, these children are borne away, 
since, till their promised Teacher comes, their 
feet may never touch the land — the waters 
are their home, the winds their ministers. 
" And ever, when the saored night dsseended, 

While with those ripples on the sandy bars 
The sigiiing woods and winds low mnrmurs 
blended. 

Their musio fell upon them from the stars, 
And they gave utterance to that gift divine 

In silver song or anthem crystalline. 

" The words of that high mnsio no one knew ; 
Yet all men felt there lived a meaning there 
Immortal, marvellous, searching, strengthening, 

true. 
The pledge of some great future, strange and 

When Sin shall lose her might, and cleansing 
woe 
Shall on the just some starry crown bestow." 

For the first three hundred years the swans 
lingered on the waters of Loch Darvra ; then, 
borne by a northern blast to the Sound of 
Mull, they make acquaintance with the 
booming waves 
<< Boiling to labyrinths dim of red-roofed oaves ; 

They spake, and sudden thunder shook the 

world. 
And blaokness wrapped the seas, and lightnings 
rent." 
The children are whirled apart by the storm. 
The eldest girl, Finola, finds herself alone upon 
the rock j then her wild cry pierces to the 
sky, and one by one her lost loves hear the 
voice and nestle back beneath her wing,_ 

The worst has passed ', soon tender ripples 
play round the deep-scarred clifEs and on their 
" iron breasts and foreheads hard." In the 
sublime ocean, now at rest, 
•< Jewels, not flowers, they found where'er they 
floated ; 
Emerald and sapphire, opal, amethyst, ^ , 
Fai-kanned through watery depths or magio air, 
Or trails of broken rahibaws, here and there." 

Their second Woe ended, they soar upwards, 
and are borne to the West coast of Ireland ; 
there, still sustained by one all-conquering 
hope, they sing 
" As though in praise of some great victory won : 

Some conqueror more than man ; some heavenly 
orown 

Slowly o'er all creation settling doWa." 

Their faith is crowned ; the sound of the 
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long-expected bell comes across the water, 
the spell is broken, and the children's long- 
impnsoned souls are free. 

There is a paintbg in our National Gallery, 
by Saadro Botticelli, of the Nativity of 
Cnrisfc, where the subject is treated in a 
mystic spirit symbolising the effects produced 
upon the principles of good and evil by the 
advent of Christ. The artist states that his 
work was executed during a crisis in his 
country's history which was the fulfilment of 
the second Woe of the Apocalypse in the 
loosing of the devil for three years and a-half. 
It is as if the reaction of the brain from the 
evil he witnessed around him had given birth 
to this vision of purity and love. Is it not 
under similar conditions that our Irish poet 
has in the blackest hour of Irish history given 
forth bia people's song of heavenly hope p 
Mabqajist Sxok£S. 



TWO BOOKS OH ICBLAKS. 

Summ&r Travelling in Iceland. By John 

Coles. (Murray.) 
By Fell and Fjord. By B. J. Oswald. 

(Blackwood.) 
Although a century ago Iceland was prac- 
tically unknown, the literature which has 
aprang up daring the last sixty years has 
been prodigious, and it becomes more and 
more difficmt to write a book of travel on the 
sabjeot. >£ore than one book a year has been 
published since the beginning of this century. 
The work before ua is the second record of 
travel in Iceland which has appeared within 
three weeks, and the third within three months. 
Some of these relate mainly to sport, others to 
exploration, others to geology ; but the 
majority are simply records of travel; and 
there is necessarily a good deal of sameness 
in these books. 

Of all the records, we are inclined to place 
first those of Mackenzie, Henderson, and 
Baring Gould. Mackenzie's lordly quarto, 
although it was published seventy-one years 
ago, does not seem out of date. Things 
change slowly in Iceland ; and his descriptions 
of the people and their mode of life and of 
the country are true enough to this day ; 
while his capital coloured engravings repre- 
sent farm-houses, churches, and their sur- 
roundings just as we see them now. Hender- 
son's Journal of a Besidenee in Iceland in 
1814 and 1815 is a book which ought to be 
read by every intending traveller. Few suc- 
ceeding writers have known so much of the 
country as he did, and his descriptions of 
scenery are often very graphic. Moreover, he 
knew the people well, and he travelled over 
the length and breadth of the land. Of more 
modem books Baring Gould's Iceland, it* 
Scenes and Sagat (1863), is undoubtedly the 
best ; its style is admirable, and some vigor- 
ous translations of Sagas are introduced at 
the appropriate time when the traveller is in 
the very district in which the narrated events 
occurred a thousand years ago. Moreover, it 
is strikingly illustrated by some coloured 
sketches made by the author on the spQt. 

llr. Coles admits the magnitude of the 
traveller's literature ; but be says that, with 
one exception, the many books are of no 
•erriot to Uto towrut ; t»i bi« suia object 



is to furnish something to supply this de- 
ficiency. 

His first four chapters are devoted to the 
Thingvellir, Qeysir, and Hekla route, and are 
preceded by a short Introduction which 
treats of the country generally, both physic- 
ally and politically. We must take exception 
to two statements in the first portion. The 
Vatna-Jokull is said to have an area e^ual 
to that of Cornwall. We have seen various 
areas assigned to it — from 4,000 square miles 
to 2,800, usually the larger number. But 
the area of Cornwall is only 1,366 square 
miles. Yorkshire is too large (d,983) ; but 
we may at least say that the Vatnar Jcikull has 
the area of Lincolnshire (2,776 square miles). 
Again, it is asserted that " the JokulU oc- 
cupy about one-fourth of the whole area of 
the island;" but this is an over-estimate. 
One-seventh would be much nearer the mark, 
or, at the outside, between one-sixth and one« 
seventh. 

The Thingvellir route furnished no new 
facts. The geysirs were examined, and some 
soundings and temperatures taken. The latter 
were lower than those found by Bunsen. 
We do not agree with the author that there 
is only on e geysir at Haukadalr. The Strokkr 
is a geysir, and some of the small gushers 
on the western side of the plain are also true 

gysirs. The travellers thence started for 
ekla. The fording of the big rivers is duly 
described; the arrival at Hruni and Thj6r- 
sdrholt and at the Galtalcskr Farm, the 
starting-point for Hekla. Mr. Coles says : 

" The ascent of Hekla is a mere matter of hard 
walking, there being no actual climbing to be 
done ; but, owing to the loose sand which has 
to be traversed before the snow line is reached, 
it is a reslly arduous undertaking ; if, however, 
the guide could be persuaded to walk slowly 
at first, I believe that almost anyone could 
reach ^e top ; in our case Jonson fiurly walked 
Peek and myself off our legs before we reached 
the snow, where the easy walking commences." 

Thus Mr. Coles did not reach the summitl 
We quite endorse his opinion that there is 
no climbing in the Alpine Club sense ; but 
he is scarcely right in asserting that the 
easy walking commences with the snow. Oar 
own recollection of the ascent of Hekla (with 
the sime guides in 1878) is that the snow 
slopes were exceedingly troublesome, and it 
was then that we really wanted alpenstocks. 
They were ascended either directly over the 
snow surface, or more commonly at the edges, 
where they were terminated by rocky walls, 
or loose rock masses. Here there would be 
a surface of bare rock or loose stones, either 
fallen from above or left uncovered by snow 
through radiation from the adjacent rock 
masses. The snow slopes were also difficult 
to descend quickly ; but the easy ascent of 
the mountain as a whole is well shown by 
the fact that the writer, who had been riding 
in waders and clamsy brogues, as it threatened 
to be very wet, did not find it necessary to 
take them off for the ascent of the mountain. 
With the fifth chapter Mr. Coles com- 
mences an account of his journey across the 
Sprengisandr, a difficult and unfrequented 
route, commencing at Hagaey, the last farm 
on the south side of the desert (strangely 
omitted from the author's excellent map). A 
QVDb«r of obwrvRtioM were t«ken ia order 



to fix the position of the farm; and the 
width of the Thj6rB& was measured witii 
a theodolite, and found to be 543 yards ; the 
compass error was 39° W., and the dip of the 
needle approximately 80°. 

We may pause a moment to remark that 
one of the best features of onr author's 
summer travelling in Iceland was that he 
took observations— work of real value to 
gec^raphical science and to future traveller?, 
and work that will be the more appreciated 
by those who know how extremely diffiedt 
it u to oariy instruments over the pathless 
wastes of Iceland. We can only wish that 
these observations had been more frequent. 
Magnetic observations, devistion and inclina- 
tion, are specially required, and Mr. Coles 
has fortunately given various results of such 
observations. All travellers should be pro- 
vided with a good prismatic compass and 
dipping needle, and should have some inatnie- 
tions in the use of them before starting ; also 
a compensated pocket aneroid in a case, and 
two verified thermometers. 

The course at first lay along the right 
bank of the Thjdrsd ; several of its northern 
affluents had to be forded, and an encamp- 
ment was formed at Sdleyjarhof'Si, a small 
oasis (1,884 feet) on the banks of the Thjdna. 
The actual journey across the Sprengiuodr 
occupied ten hours, without adventure or 
striking views of nature. The diffionltiei have 
been exaggerated, and the game, to our 
thinking, is scarcely worth the candle. The 
farm of Ishdll was the first inhabited halting- 
place on the north side of the desert, and 
a day's rest was ghuUy indulged in at Lm- 
darbrekka, still farther north. The party 
soon after separated, Mr. Delmar Morgan going 
off to Askjs, first explored by Lieut. Maroc 
and Prof. Johnatrup, and aftarwards by Mr. 
W. O. Lock, while Mr. Coles went to Gant- 
lond, where he occupied himself with takmg 
observationi. The minimum temperature 
was 30° F., maximnm 44° F., error of oom- 
pass, 36° 30' W., and dip as before, 80°. 

We do not notice in the account of the 
great volcano Askja any facts not already 
stated by Mr. W. G. Look. Some time was 
afterwards spent by the travellers in the 
north-east district — ^Myvatn Onefi, Bejk- 
jahliV, Erafla,and Lj63avatn— fismiliargionad 
enough to many visitors to Iceland. Aknceyri 
was visited, snd also the new Mo'Sravellir train- 
ing college, and a start was made for Reykjavik 
across the island. The author was informed 
at Akureyri that during the winter of 1880- 
81 the thermometer had stood for some time 
at 26° below zero of Fahrenheit, and that 
polar bears were quite common in the nugh- 
bourhood. This is a most unusual tempera- 
ture at Akureyri, but we presume the fact 
was well authenticated. The ordinary route 
was followed to Kalmanstdnga (unaccount- 
ably omitted from the map). It was perhsps 
on account of the discomforts of camping out 
on the GrimsttingnaheiVi that the travellers 
found Kalmanstdnga comfortable, and have a 
good word to say for it. It was almost the 
only place in Iceland where (in 1879) we 
were grossly overcharged by a surly and 
sullen bonder, and where we found great dis- 
comfort and much filth. And we may remark 
that the guide who made camping out on 
QrimstiingaaheiVi « neoeasit^ did not ksow 
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bis baaben, for with an earlj sfcart (4 or 5 
a.m.) from Haakagil or Grlnutdngur, it is 
quite possible to reach Kalmanstdnga before 
nightfall. From Kalmanstuaga the usual 
route was followed to Beykjavik. 

The author designates his book on the title- 
page, " A Narrative of Two Journeys Across 
the Island by Uafreqaented Routes." But 
which is the second? The Sprenglsandr 
route may indeed be described as " un- 
frequented," but the route from Akureyri to 
Beykjarik is the eommon mail route, traversed 
in seven or eight days without difficulty or 
discomfort. 

In an Appendix the author has translated 
three Sagas : the story oiThorir JSreVa, or The 
Terror ; the well-known Bandamanna Saga ; 
and the story of Hrafukell. The translations are 
somewhat stilted, but are often by no means 
devoid of a vigorous diction which simulates 
the original. In a second Appendix, hints to 
travellers as to outfit and expenses are given. 
Approximately, the text occupies nearly two- 
thirds of the book, and the Appendices some- 
what more than one-third. There is a capital 
map, and a small well-executed plan of the 
Crater of Askjs ; also a plan of the Haukadalr 
Geysir fields and sections of the great Qeysir. 
The aothor states that the expenses may be 
taken at £100 a month for each person — a 
very extravagant estimate for Iceland; indeed, 
we cannot imagine how he could have spent 
so much, nnless his horses, which sold badly, 
were bought dearly. 

Mif B Oswald is a brave Scotch lady who 
has been to Iceland three times, and bas 
seen more of it than any lady in the land. 
She understands the language of the country, 
and genuinely loves its literature, scenery, 
and people. Her book is partly a record of 
travel, partly literary and historical. It is 
eleverlj written ; the style is nearly uniformly 
good, and there are some pleasant touches of 
humour. Miss Oswald does not know what 
fear is ; she is ever ready to ford one of the 
dangerous southern rivers, to cross a pathless 
ieifi, or to ascend an almost unknown 
mountain. Once, while performing the mom« 
ing ablutions by the side of a cold glacier 
river, the sponge fell in and floated away, 
until it was arrested by a rock in mid-stream ; 
the intrepid lady leapt unhesitatingly into the 
deep waters and rescued it. She only alludes 
to this inddent to remark on the extreme 
coldness of the glacier rivers. After this we 
can understand the vigorous tone of the book. 
Some of the journeys were bj well-known 
routes, other by unfrequented ways; every- 
where the faraveller was made welcome, and 
everywhere new scenes of wonder were pre- 
sented to riew. The general result of each 
and all of the journeys was an increase of 
health and an addition to the interests of life. 
" The power of the Asa, or Summer, gods, 
satisfsctorily summed up, I am bound to 
think," says our authoress, "in the name 
Aavaldr, or Oswald, is almost always in Norse 
mythology on the side of right and justice." 
And after reading her " Scenes and Studies in 
lodand," we are gUd to express our belief 
that, if the Asa were to revisit the earth, 
they would welcome their namesake with open 
anna as no degenerate representative of their 
aadent race. G. F. BoswxiL. 



The State in Belation to Labour. By W. 
Stanley Jevons. " Citizen Series." (Mao- 
millan.) 

Thx end of legislation is defined by Prof. 
Jevons with more than Bentham's clearness 
as Gi-reatest Happiness, free from the " meta- 
physical incubus " of abstract rights and 
paramount above all laws and customs. Even 
" the Liberty of the Subject is only the 
means towards an end ; it is not itself the 
end; hence, when it fails to produce the 
desired end, it may be set aside," and is set 
aside by Prof. Jevons in particular cases 
where the general presumption of good is 
rebutted by the certainty of evil. In view of 
the eviU of a railway strike, workmen " would 
be simply ordered by competent authority to 
continue to work so long as the imperative 
needs of society continued." In the interest 
of posterity, it is proposed to restrict the 
employment in factories of mothers of young 
children. No doubt it will be difficult to 
justify such proposals to the class and sex on 
whom they bear hard. Yet they appear con- 
sistent with the received utilitarian doctrine 
of Liberty. To maintain children, if, as Mill 
says, fathers may be compelled to work, may 
not, as Prof. Jevons says, mothers be com- 
pelled not to work P 

The weak point in utilitarian legislation 
which we have just hinted at, the difficulty of 
getting people to agree about what is useful, 
is fully admitted by Prof. Jevons, and is 
partly corrected by his matured scheme of 
Baconian Legislation. For instance, the early 
closing of shops might be experimentally en- 
forced in particular towns. " We should use 
general reasoning as sparingly as possible ; " 
or, may it not be said with Mill rather than 
with Bacon, we should verify it as much as 
possible by experimentation P The author 
certainly cannot mean to depreciate general 
reasoning in a treatise which is itself a most 
complete store of economical reasonings and 
historical generalisations. 

The economics of the subject, the 
" mechanics of production," are expressed by 
Prof. Jevons in his happiest style of mathe- 
matical power under literary form. Employer 
and employed, throwing their respective con- 
tributions into " hotchpotch," receive out of 
the joint product shares which are deter- 
mined by a complex play of supply and 
demand. As the total is not a fixed quantity, 
the gain of one party does not necessitate the 
loss of the other party. "The supposed 
conflict of labour with capital is a delusion." 
Thia last statement appears a little too 
wide. When the total to be distributed is 
" unfixed," varying with the contributions of 
both parties, then, not indeed all, yet tome, 
gains of the one involve loss to the other. 
The interests of the two parties go together 
up to a certain point, then stand opposed. 
Therefore, while we agree in the main with 
the practical conclusions of the Professor, we 
venture to differ slightly from his tiieory 
that, not the employer, but only " the con- 
sumer always smarts in the end." 

The subjeot is closely connected with 
trades-nnionism. Prof. Jevons shows that 
unionists are apt to injure themselves, their 
fellow-workmen, and the community. His 
ramarks apply to the actual existing cases of 
partial unions. In the ideal cases of one 



great imion, or a universal system of small 
unions, it does not appear, upon his showing, 
that the working class, one and all, wouui 
not gain at the expense of the employing 
class — ^that, if the majority gains, the com- 
munib^ loses. The general presumption that 
union is strength is not rebutted so long as, 
with Prof. Jevons, we calculate only the 
instantaneous motion of the mechanism, and 
not, with Prof. Marshall, the accelerations 
abo. For the present, unionists may extort 
better terms from disunited employers ; in 
the future, if there is a continual diminu- 
tion of the total product, there will be an 
ultimate diminution of the workmen's share. 
But the compressibility of capitalist and 
entrepreneur a a very intricate subject, im- 
possible to be fully discussed within our 
author's limits, much more within ours ; and 
of the less practical importance, in that 
unions of the employed are apt to be con- 
fronted with unions of employers. Then 
ensues a phenomenon, which Prof. Jevons 
has presented boldly — ^indeterminateness of 
bargain, deadlock in contract. The mass, 
whose particles, while moving freely in the 
liquid state, worked down to a determinate 
position of equilibrium, becoming solidified, 
may stick in an indefinite number of positions. 
This immobility is no doubt diminished by 
the smoothing and rounding agency of con- 
ciliation. Nor does Prof. Jevons venture 
to suggest any more definite principle of 
agreement 

His economical constructions are well sup- 
ported by the historical part of the work. 
The amount of information neatly packed up 
in small room is astoiushlng ; and, when he 
has told as much as possible, he always tells 
where to find more. A spirit of usefulness 
flows from the final purpose through each 
practical detail. Now he leads us to seek 
the greatest happiness of the community; 
now aids our slightest step with the press- 
mark of a pamphlet in the British Museum. 
F. T. Edoewobxh. 



UTotei from the Muniments of Maffdaleti 
College, Oxford. By the Eev. W. D. 
Macray. (Parker.) 

This little work cannot be expected to appeal 
to a very wide audience. It sets before us 
the material of history in all its rawness. 
Consisting merely of short memoranda made 
by Mr. Macray while cataloguing the early 
muniments of Magdalen College, it lacks 
either introduction or editorial comment to 
furnish the medley with such connecting links 
as mi^ht attract a few readers besides pro- 
fessed antiquaries; and it is, we regret to 
add, without a complete index to give it 
permanent utility as a book of reference 
for historical students. At timee, more- 
over, the editor has contented himself with 
printing the bare superscriptions of letters and 
other papers, where a brief summary of their 
oontents on the plan adopted in the State 
Paper Calendars would have greatly enhanced 
the value of the collection, and might possibly 
have •created for it some general interest. 
In spite, however, of such shortcomings as 
these and the tantalising brevity of many 
of the notes, the volume deserves a warm 
welcome from all who are specially interested 
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in the deTelopment of Oxford. The history 
of the city and university has as yet been only 
partially explored. Not the soarcity, but the 
abundance of the original authorities to be 
found in the college muniment-rooms has 
hindered individual students from taking a 
complete survey of their subject; and the 
bardensomeness of their task can only be 
appreciably lightened by publications of the 
kind before us, where the contents of the 
college archives are illustrated, or at least 
fully indicated. All Souls' and Exeter 
have already endeavoured, in one way or 
another, to make their documentary stores 
generally accessible ; and it is to be hoped 
that their example — ^to which that of Mag- 
dalen, at whose expense Mr. Macray's book 
is published, must now be added — will be 
followed elsewhere in the university. 

The site of Magdalen CoUege has an 
interesting mediaeval history. Lying beyond 
the old Eastgate, and never included within 
the city wuls, it became, in the twelfth 
century, the Jewish cemetery of the town. 
Early m the reign of Henry III. a portion of 
ib was granted 1^ the newly founded Hospital 
of St. John, established by the Augustmian 
order, and the whole of the ground, with the 
boildiogs upon it, was assigned to the college 
by royal letters patent on its foundation m 
1456 by Waynflete, Bishop of Winchester, 
Mr. Macray refers frequently to the fortunes 
of the hospital, and of kindred institutions 
which became the property of the society at 
later dates. Their masters' names have been 
carefully collected. The Oxford Hospital is 
shown to have had a " great school " attached 
to it, so that, from an educational as well as 
from a topographical point of view, it should 
be treated as the precursor of the college. 
Late entries relating to the establishmeDt 
illustrate the degradation into which such 
charitable foundations sank in the fifteenth 
century, and the need for the legislative restric- 
tions subsequently placed on religious houses. 
In 1444 we find a master specially providing 
in a lease for his own hunting ; and in 1457, 
when the Pope authorised the suppression of 
the hospital, evidence is adduced of wilful 
xnisappliaations of the funds, and of the lax 
life led by the brethren. In connexion with 
general nniversity history, Mr. Macray has 
set down the names of some seventy halls 
mentioned in archives, mainly of the thirteenth 
century, and all more or less organised, we 
imagine, for academic purposes. The num- 
ber of these embiro colleges, whose import- 
ance Mr. Anstey has well described in his 
Munimenta Academica, combined with the 
frequent notice of such academic tradesmen 
as illaminators, scribes, parchment-makers, 
and book-binders, enables us to realise in some 
measure the literary and scholastic activity of 
Oxford after the twelfth century. 

But, besides notes touching the town and 
university, Mr. Macray has brought together 
much information capable of throwing 
light on general mediaeval history. How 
little the rule of celibacy was observed by the 
English clergy before the thirteenth century 
he has well illostrated by pointing out the 
continual occurrence, from 1L80 onwards, of 
persons described as the children of parish 
priests, chi^lains, or even rural deans, upon 
whom no stain oi illegitimacy seems to have 



rested. Mr. Macray's notes on serfs are 
similarly of very high interest. Some thirty 
instances of the sale or grant of persons 
taking place in the neighbourhood of Oxford 
within little more than a century are enumer- 
ated here, and the number of such transactions 
goes far to prove that the villein in gross was 
always far more than a legal figment. A 
valuable example of the purchase of the manu- 
mission of a serf in Lincolnshire by the 
president of the coll^;e is quoted at so late 
a date as 1562. 

Many other interesting facts on various 
topics will be found to reward a perusal 
of the volume by readers of antiquarian 
tastes. The papers of Sir John Fastolf, the 
hero of the Battle of the Herrings, many of 
which Mr. Gairdner has noticed in his 
well-known edition of the Potion LetUrt, 
are among the Magdalen College muni- 
ments ; and to them several new references 
are here made. It should be mentioned, in 
conclusion, that Mr. Macray, whose name 
has long been associated with Oxford an- 
tiquities, contributed two articles on these 
archives to two Beports of the Historical 
Manuscripts Commission, in which there ap- 
peared a history of their accumulation, with 
many extracts. We cannot help feelug that 
greater coherency and completeness would 
have been given to these new notes had it 
been possible, at the risk of considerably 
increasing the size of the book, to incorporate 
with them the editor's earlier contributions 
on the same subject which may be found 
in the official Reports. We should have 
thought the result would have been more 
satisfactory to the college authorities, as it 
certainly would have been to the historical 
student. S. L. Lee. 



THE DEVELOFUEKT OF THE GEBM^N HOTTBB. 

Das deutsehe J£aus *» tetner hittoriiohen 
Entwiekelnng. Von Rudolf Henning. 
(London: Triibner.) 

Hisa HEmmro's work upon the Qerman 
house forms one among a very interesting 
series of studies on early German civilisation 
which have been publishing during the last 
eight years under the auspices of ProCi. 
Bernhard ten Brink, Ernst Martin, and Wil- 
helm Scherer. This book is the largest of 
the series, and, I think, by far the most 
important. The author does not, indeed, 
profess to have contributed any specially new 
materials for study. Most of the drawings 
and plans which illustrate his text have been 
already published. But then, in arranging 
these older materials, he has been guided by 
those principles of prehistoric enquiry which 
are understood now, but were quite unappre- 
ciated in former times. 

The plan which Herr Henning has adopted 
in this book is, first, to describe the various 
types of house architecture which prevail 
among different races of the Teutonic stock ; 
and, after this has been done, to sum up the 
results in a final chapter, tracing, as far as may 
be, the development of the Oemiaa house 
from its origmal form, and the modifications 
which that form has taken to suit the tastes 
or requirements of different peoples. We 
th\u pass in succession through the High* 



German and Franoonian houses ; through the 
Saxon, the Frisian, the Anglo-Danish, vith 
its subdivisions ; through the None and the 
East-German. Then follows a chapter on the 
Aryan house, and we come at last, m the final 
chapter, to the " History of lAie Gernun 
house." I am not at present disposed to 
accept all the theories of the eighth and ninih 
chapters of this book. I cannot see clear 
evidence which points out any one of the 
various styles of German honse-arclutacture 
as approaching nearest to the original type, 
or which allows us to conjecture with reason- 
able assurance what that original type wai. 
Still less can I admit that we can form a tme 
notion of the primitive Aryan house. On the 
column of Aurelins the houses of the German 
barbarians are represented as round, and 
all the evidence seems to point to the ooa< 
elusion that this was likewise the usual form 
of the Celtic house ; whereas all the examples 
of German houses which Henning has collected 
are square. 

There are thus some decided disadvantsgea 
fittendmg Herr Henning's method of arrange- 
ment. For only at the end of the volume, 
and, moreover, after we have read through a 
good deal of theorising which must long 
remain no more than theory, do we arrive at 
a system for grrouping together the information 
of the earlier chapters. And yet it would 
have been quite easy to point out in a pre- 
liminary chapter the general principles of 
architecture which mn through the diCbrent 
styles, in virtue of which these styles are 
brought the nearer to^ or removed the farther 
from, one another. 

For example, the essential plan or principle 
of the building is asoertainea so soon as m 
have discovered the shape and the position in 
it of the room which contains the great hoow 
fire. It is no fanciful metaphor to say that 
the house fire is the seed out of which the 
house has grown. Wherefore the room which 
contains the great fireplace is almost always 
the principal room in the dwelling ; and the 
fact that it is so shows that the house his not 
departed very far firom the primitive type- 
This was the case with the hall of the mediaeval 
castle, and it is not less the case with the hill 
of an old-fashioned farmhouse of to-day. It is 
the case with almost all the examples of houses 
given by Herr Henning ; and the same truth 
holds good of the ancient Greek house whose 
type survived in the later Greek temple. Bat 
the shape and position of these halls may 
differ very widely in different examples. In 
the Saxon house, for example, the hall ran 
from an entrance in the middle of the gable 
end down the whole length of the house, and 
had stalls for cattle or smaller chambers on 
either side for the greater part of its length. 
In the High- German style it has much 
dwindled in importance. Here, too, it runs 
across the breadth, not down the length, of 
the dwelling. In the Scandinavian plan it 
was often the sole room of the house ; and, 
if more room was wanted, another house was 
built at the side — the original design was not 
altered. The East-Gtorman house, ag*io> <» 
which the most numerous examples are found 
in Poland and Pomerania, followed a totally 
different model 

Perhaps this East-German house wiD ha 
the most interesting aobjeot of study to s 
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majorit7 of readers on account of the numer- 
ons pointa of similarity between it and what 
we may reasonably conjectare to have been 
the construction of the old Qreek dwelling. 
It woald be impossible, even if space allowed, 
to explain these points. It is enough to say 
that the East-German house, differing in 
many essential particulars from other forma 
of building employed by the Teutonsi shows 
us the great hearth-room, the German equiva- 
lent of the tnegaron or doma, separated from 
the antrance by a smaller room or prodomos, 
in whicb, aa in the Greek house, there 
generally stands a bed — for servants. It shows 
as the inner chambers and stalls for the cattle 
lying behind the hearth-room ; and the roof in 
front of the door is supported by little columns 
so as to form a miniature portico. And it 
presents this classical structure in the simple 
materials of wood and thatch. 

C. F. Kbaet. 
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Daity Beres/brd. By Oatharine Childar 
In 3 vols. (Hurst A Blackett.) 

Boyal Angu*. By Lord James Douglas. 
In 3 Tolf. (Bentley.) 

A Mother's Idol. By Lydia Hope, 
▼ols. (Tinsley Bros.) 

Marehsroft Manor. By C. A. B'oberts. 
2 vols. (Bemington.) 

The Jewt o/Bamo w. By Karl Emil Franzos. 
Translated by M. W. Macdowall. (Black- 
wood.) 

Tax story told in the three volumes of Dait]/ 
Beresford is at once insigniflcant and tritte. 
It is a variation on the well-worn theme — 
that" life ain't all beer and skittles;" and 
I am afraid it is not a taking one nor an 
ingenious. Daisy Beresford is an Anglo- 
ladiao, edaoated in England, and having 
ideas on most matters of importance. She 
has wooerp, but they do not please her, and 
in due time she falls in love with a middle- 
aged officer, a certain Captain Mertoun. The 
two do all but plight their troth, but the stars 
run counter to their loves. Ere things can be 
satisfiaotorily arranged, the Captain, a guileless 
ereatoie, is informed by Daisy's cousin — a 
lovely idiot — ^that Daisy is already a married 
woman. The fact is that at a picnic on 
Scottish ground she had assisted her cousin 
Jim to burlesque the ceremony; and the 
idiot, having filled her little noddle with bad 
law on the question, and being, more- 
over, inclined to wish the marriage real, 
has become convinced that real it is. Ere 
the innocent Captain knows what to think he 
is ordered off to Afghanistan, and ther« — ^in 
due course— he is reported dead. Daisy, 
who is hard hit, refuses a peer, and swears to 
wear the willow while she lives. This noble 
behavioar inapires the rejected nobleman 
with the idea of going and hunting the 
mtMing officer to earth. He does so, and the 
Captain proves to be not dead, but merely 
captive to the infidel. On the peer's report 
he letums to England, and Daisy and he 
determine to get married. One day, how* 
ever. Dusy goes out in a boat with her 
' 1 [JaOf BOW a mwried man, and her 



cousin Jim's wife. They are espied from shore 
by a sentimental gipsy-woman, who is in love 
with Jim, and who believes him to be Daisy's 
husband. An accident happens ; Daisy saves 
a boat-load of shopkeepers from destruction, 
but upsets her own skiff, and is hurried away 
over a weir. The gipsy, who is hovering 
round, all jealousy and vengeance, and who 
might easily have saved her, allows her to 
drown, and saves Jim's wife instead. And 
in this way Miss Childar proves her proposi- 
tion that life is not all skittles and beer. Of 
course she puts it more elegantly. " Is it a 
sad story ? " she asks. " Dear reader, have 
yon, then, found the world so gay P " But 
the effect is the same. Of course, too, the 
truism is less amusing in three volumes than 
in half-a-dozen words. But that is no more 
than was to be expected. 



Boyal Angus, the hero of Lord James 
Douglas's novel, is a very wonderful young 
man. He reminds you a little of Guy 
Livingstone and Company, a little of the noble 
creations of Mr. Percy Greg, and a good deal 
of the hero of a tract for distribution among 
the upper classes. While yet in his teens he 
contracts an attachment for a certain Muriel 
March. His father, who is a kind of Wicked 
Marquis, dies, however ; and the violence of 
his grief obliges him to betake himself to 
foreign parts. On his return, at twenty-one, 
the Boy (as Lord Douglas calls him) finds his 
Muriel another's. He bears it like a noble- 
man. He protects a fair young orphan of 
the opposite sex in a manner that reflects the 
highest credit on the authors of his moral 
tone ; he makes platonic love to Muriel ; he 
planges, rides, shoots, gambles, and makes 
ducks and drakes of his little patrimony as 
superbly as Ouida herself in her most blue- 
blooded mood. At last, though, in rescuing 
his Muriel from death, the Boy gets a bad fall 
at Melton. Hereupon he turns over a new 
leaf, sells his stud, stands for the county in 
the Conservative interest, makes the most 
eloquent speeches imaginable, is returned 
triumphantly, goes to Ireland to get up in- 
formation, and becomes a reformed character 
generally. His career is virtuous but brief. 
At twenty-four he saves the lives of Muriel and 
her husband by cutting himself away into 
space from them somewhere in the Alps. 
His friends and relations mourn him still, 
and his grave — under an oak-tree at home, 
in whose shade the Boy and Muriel had often 
sat — is a model of manly simplicity. If I 
add that, in telling us about the Boy, Lord 
Douglas contrives to tell us a good deal that 
is not very new nor very interesting about 
Goodwood, Ascot, the St. Leger, the Gh'and 
National, Melton, Norway, Ireland, the -Ring, 
and the manners and customs of the British 
aristocracy — whose conversation, I may note, 
appears to be heroiciJly formal — I shall haye 
said enongh. 

The third book on my list, A Mothet't 
Idol — whose covers are figured with a 
design that appears to have been conveyed, 
and spoilt in the process, from the one 
invented by Chauvet for Prof. Jebb's Tramla- 
tiona — ^is the romance of a governess. She is 
fond of polysyllables and long sentences, and 
her fluency is ladylike and commanding. Her 
story, however, is full of good intentiona aad 



proper feeling, is honestly imagined and fairly 
well told, is of a nice morality, and abounds 
in pleasing and appropriate reflections. In 
addition to all this, some of the characters 
are natural and interesting, the donne'e is 
rather fresh than otherwise, one or two scenes 
are well conceived and cleverly executed, and 
the whole thing — in spite of the heroine's 
verbosity and unmitigated right-mindedness — 
is easily read. The plot is of the simplest. The 
" mother's idol" is a certain Captain Davenel. 
He is the only son of a very proud, bitter, 
and haughty woman, and he falls in love with 
his niece's governess. She, however, has lost 
her heart to her pupil's father, the Captain's 
brother-in-law; and when the Captain, who 
is consumptive and has a violent temper, 
offers her his hand, she refuses it. Her 
refusal makes the Captain ill unto death, 
and to save his life she yields to his humbled 
and heartbroken mother's supplications, and 
promises to marry him. When he is 
convalescent, his mother and she accompany 
him to Italy ; and at Venice, on the eve of 
their wedding, he and she are caught in a 
atorm at sea. He is obliged to exert himself 
to try and save the boat ; and, what with his 
exertions and the wetting he gets (for the 
boat is capsized and everybody is nearly 
drowned), he is mortally hurt, ana dies. For 
the stern parent the blow is a heavy one; 
but in the end she is reconciled to the 
affliction. Her temper improves; she ceases 
from tyranny and ill-feeling; she becomes 
a true Christian ; she makes everyone happy, 
and is herself content ; and the curtain falls 
on a tableau of Home and Beauty, suffused 
(as with limelight) with the rays of a mild 
religious optimism. 

Mareherofi Manor is only to be described as 
an Idyll of the Affections. It is a somevrhat 
measured and formal idyll, it is true, and an 
idyll of modern years : with an aesthetic bar- 
rister for one of its heroes, and an accom- 
plished and engaging vicar to look on and 
play chorus. But its sentiment is idyllic, 
and its savour distinctly Aroadian, The 
scene is somewhere in the country. The two 
heroes go down and fall in with the two 
heroines. They talk much seriousness and 
stately English together ; and they fall in 
love. There are complications, of coarse ; 
but these are of an innocent and strictly 
Arcadian type. Everybody's moral tone is 
elevated, and everybody is married. What 
more oould the most inexorable novel-reader 
desire ? 

In The Jews ofBamow, translated from the 
Grerman of Herr Karl Franzos, we break new 
ground, and come face to face with new 
characters, a new code of morals, and a new 
state of society. The book, in fact, is an 
account, more or less romantic in treatment, 
of life and manner among the Podolian 
Jews. In respect of material, it reminds one, 
to some extent at least, of the work of 
Sacher-Masoch. It Is less vigorous in con- 
ceptioa and treatment, and less passionate in 
intention and impressive in effect; but its 
spirit is gentler and more humane, and the 
taste it leaves in the mouth is a great deal 
better. Perhaps the most striking story is 
that one called " The Picture of Christ ; " but 
there is none in the book wUoh is not worth 
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reading, and none that is not in some sort 
good and affecting. There is no doubt but 
Herr Fruizos should have many readers. 

W. E. Hbhlet. 



BOOKB OF TRAVEL, ETC. 

Holiday* in Spain. By F. B. MoOlintook. 
(Stanford.) Thia is a capital book of its kind, 
and is none the worse for not professinj; to be 
anything more than it really is — viz., an 
aoooxmt of what mav be seen of Spain by 
tooriits travelling with oironlar tickets on the 
railway. It is distinguished Horn the ordinary 
run of Booh. works by the pains which the 
author took to learn Spanish, and by the 
interest which he evinoes in the literature as 
w^ as in the mere sight-seeing of the country. 
By his tmowledge of the languige he was able, 
on his second visit to Toledo, to avail himself 
of the servicea of an intelligent native guide, 
and henoe to gain a truer knowledge of this pre- 
eminently Spanish town than the oosmopoUtan 
doerone can impart. We are the more pleased 
with tbe ntonunence given to Toledo because 
this town IS often unduly neglected by modern 
tourists. Two chapters are here devoted to it, 
and a Uat of the pnnoipal objects worth seeing 
is jgiven in an Appendix. We think our author 
mistaken in the date he gives to the Mesqnita 
del Oristo de la Luz ; it must be anterior to the 
eleventh oentury. The Uosque of Oordova, 
witii which he compares it, was begun in 788. 
Jn addition to the Tradidonet de Toledo of 
Senor Olavaxria y Huarte, visitors should read 
those of Oustave Beoquers* legends which 
relate to tUs city. There also, as well as in 
the Basque provinoe, the art of ornamental 
inlaid metal work has been snooessftilly revived 
of late. Among other welcome items of in- 
formation not commonly given is the list of 
seventy volumes of the " Biblioteca UniversaL" 
The volumes of this collection are small enough 
for the pocket, and the cost (6d.) is so trifling 
that ibtty may be thrown aside when read if an 
aoonmnlation of luggage be feared. To the 
list of other books recommended we should 
oertaioly add The Induttrial Arts in Spain, by 
J. F. Biano, in the " South Kensington '' series, 
(1879). An English edition of Baron Davillier's 
L'Etpagne, with illustrations by Oostave Dor^, 
was published by Messrs. Sampson Low, in 
1876. The letters quoted p. SI are by Mdme. 
d'Aulnoy, not d'Aunoy. Mr. McOlintook's 
advice to use the ear rather than the eye in 
learning a language, and to commit to memory 
idioms heard spoken rather than book phrases, 
is most sound. The reason of the bad oil used 
by Spaniards is not that they do not know the 
art of refining it, but because Spaniards really 
prefer it with a taste, just as English country- 
people used really to prefer sour ale and rancid 
oaoon to fresh. Spanish servants in foreign 
houses often beg to be allowed to purchase tms 
oil for themselveflj lafher than to use the refined 
but tasteless medium for cooking preferred by 
their employers. We do not think an ordinary 
railway tourist in S^n can do better than run 
over the pages of this book before starting on 
his journey. 

An Engineer's Holiday ; or, Notes of a Bound 
Trip from Long. 0° to 0*. By Daniel Fidgeon. 
Li 2 vols. (Eegan Paul, Trench and Oo.) We 
confess that we are not disposed to be very 
lenient to the "globetrotter" who publishes. 
Nor were we favourably impressed on first 
opening this book at that portion of it whidi 
treats of India. The author visited only the 
best-known cities in the North ; and nearly all 
that he has to tell about them and the country 
generally is at seoond-band. And, even sa he 
cannot be aoonrate. It is truly painfiil to find 
09' old friend, Snrsj-ood-Dowlab, deaoribed as 



a Mahratta (I^ tyrant. But if anyone should 
happen to begm where we did we must beg him 
to follow our example further, and to read 
backwards. He will get to countries even 
better known than India — from the traveller's 
point of view— Japan and the United States ; 
but he will find them deecribed by a very keen 
and independent observer. Mr. Kdgeon seems 
to have no prejudices, and very few predilec- 
tions. He studied men wherever he went 
(except in India and Egypt) ; and he gives his 
results in simple language without any pre- 
tension to literary omateneas. His praise of 
Oalifomia and his doubts about the future of 
Japan have specially struck us. On the whole, 
he would have gained from us an entirely 
favourable verdict if he had known how to 
compress his work into a single volume. 

Orient Suribeami, PartIL "From the 
Porte to the Pyramids, by Way of Palestine." 
By Samuel S. Oox. (New York : Q. P. Putnam's 
Sons.) Part L of thia work has been already 
notioed; it was called Aretie Sunbeavu, and 
described a journey to the North Oape to see the 
Midnight Sun, and then on through Bnssia to 
Oonstuitinople. Here the second volume begins; 
and ti^e author finds himself under the influence 
of "Orient sunbeams," which impart an 
influence to the continuation of the tour to 
Ephesus, Damascus, Jerusalem, and Eg^t, 
where it winds up at the Great Pyranud, and 
amid the mummified Pharaohs who have been 
lately added to the Boulak Museum at Cairo. 
Under the auspioee of Qen. Wallace, the United 
States Ministm, Mr. Oox was presented to the 
present Sultan, and the ceremony is very 
graphiioally described. The author speaks highly 
of the Sultan, and seems to have formed a more 
fftvourable idea than is generally held regarding 
him. The character of Abdul Aziz was mis- 
understood at first ; money was being borrowed ' 
at the time, and that Sultan was represented as 
a very superior person. The opposite process 
may have taken place with Abdul Hamid, 
ana he may turn out to be a man of ability. 
There must have been considerable changes in 
the region of the Bosphorus lately, if the 
author's account of the Turkish ladies is to be 
relied upon. How they dropped their yakmaalu, 
or face-ooverings, in his presence, and even shook 
hands with him, is all told — to one accustomed 
to the East, this is rather startling. Mrs. Cox 
was present, hence we are prevented from 
putting any wrong construction on the prooeed- 
mgs of these "odalisques," Mrs. Oox has 
sharp eyes, for she disoovwed on the Bomolo- 
Hiwar, or fortress on the European side of the 
Bosphorus, at the entrance fix>m the Enxine, 
the monogram of the Sultan Mohammed II., 
which Pn>£ Orosvenor, of the American 
OoUege at that place, had never notioed 
before . The Americans have long been at work 
on the antiquities of the Bosphorus. There is 
a useful book by John P. Brown, who was 
secretary to the American legation at the 
Sublime Porto, on Andent and Modem Oonetan- 
Mnopfa, published in 1868. Mr. Cox's friends at 
the American College also seem to be well up on 
the subject, and this part of Orient Sunbeams is 
very interesting from the glimpses of the past 
which the author gives. The explanation of 
the word "Therapia" as health-giving, from 
Medea having opened her magic box of drugs 
and left some of them as she passed on her way 
with Jason to the Mediterranean, is, of course, 
based on the assumption that the Argonauts 
returned by way of the Bosphorus — this is, 
no doubt, the only reasonable theory, yet it is 
not what the old writers sav on the subject 
Apolionius Bhodius makes taem sail up the 
Danube— the " mqestio Ister." Others have 
made them go up uie Don, and authorities can 
be quoted who say that it was by the Phasia 
that they sailed to the Mediterranean. Qen. 
Wallace has a theory that the Qolden Fleeoe 



had been used for washing the sands for gold- 
The alchemists had a much prettier theory; 
according to them, it was a panhment with Uie 
secret of the "philosopher's stone " written npon 
it Mr. Ooz had visited Constantinople thirty 
years before, and his remarks on the ohaDges 
since that time are particularly interesting, 

TouriOt' Guide to Warwiekshire. By Q. P, 
Bevan. (Stanford.) Warwickshire is by fufhs 
pleasantest oounty in our land. It is not 
associated, sm are most of the other English 
counties, with some district of surpassiiig 
intoreat ; but its scenery is of a pastonJ and 
tranc[uil character, with shady lanes, sloiiy 
flowing streams, and rich meadows. Leamington 
is the oentre of the Old Country, and around thtt 
trim and Ctshionable watering-place are muiy 
representative spedmens of the national soeaery. 
With the exception of the narrow stnp 
between Stratford and Coventry, the whole 
county is left neglected by the tourist; but the 
day will probably soon arrive when a constant 
band of pilgrims will wend their ways to the 
busy little town of Nuneaton to vint the birth- 
place of Qeorge Eliot, just as a motley oompany 
of worshippers reet now at the shrine of 
Shakspere. Mr. Bevan makes loving mention 
of the advantages enjoyed by the traveller in 
South Warwicuhire who is content to vandet 
along wooded roads instead of being whiilad 
on a dusty railway. To these aids to enjoy- 
ment may now be added the possession, at a 
small price, of an accurate and painstakiiig 
guide-book which supplies in a convenient form 
the information which is most needed for his 
happiness. We have notioed in a carefal 
perusal but one omission, and that is the 
absence of any mention of Walter Savage 
Lander as a Warwickshire worthy. There may 
be some critics who would object to the refisrenoe 
to Dr. Parr as a former Vicar of Hatton who 
was only remarkable for " a passion for bells ;" 
and the stickler for correctness would piobably 
complain of the stetement that iSi. Ohambechun 
is the Secretary of the Board of Trade, If 
there were greater fitults in Mr, Bevan|8 hand- 
book than these we should still be justified 
in saying that he has discharged his task with 
great judgment 

Studies in Nidderddle. By Joseph Luoas. 
(Elliot Stock.) Books which aim at describing 
the physical features, fauna, and flora of a dis- 
trict always attract readers, and are indispens- 
able to every student of nature who wotM 
advance science by careful generalisations. 
Here the dimate, antiquities^ ethnology, and 
dialect of a retired Yorkshire valley have been 
indefatigably explored, and the result is a 
volume of conaiaerable interest, not merely to 
Yorkshiremen, but to all who dwell witlun 
those distriots of England which were oolonised 
by the Northmen. The Nidd risee on the 
eastern slope of Great Whernside, and runs a 
tortuous course answering to ite name (the 
"turning" or "whirling" river) by Pateley 
Bridge and Enaresborough, to fall into the 
nnitea streams of Ure and Swale which 
together fbrm the Ouse. The dale which fringes 
ite course is mostly formed of limestone, whose 
vivid green grass generally defines the forma- 
tion, fir. Lucas remarks, as dearly as the 
heather-dad peat does that of the millstons 
g^t whidi rises high above it into the eminences 
so charactoristio of the Pennine ranga A foil 
dialeotioal glossary is appended. It might 
have restrained tne author from the etymo- 
logical disquisitions and dtetions of Anglo- 
Saxon laws which somewhat crowd his pages 
and detract from the pleasure of continuous 
perusal. This fondness for derivation occa- 
sionally leads him astray, as in his endeavour 
to prove that " fbmaid" (a marten) ia a diatinct 
woid ham " fonhnart (a polecat), ooming from 
foa (Old-None fat fox) and iit^rdr (a marten). 
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We rather demur to be told that " everybody 
who hae written aboat this name has been mis. 
taken." The fact is " fomart " (or " fammart," 
as it is more generally pronounced) is through- 
out the North of England a generic name. It 
is applied by countrymen to polecat or stoat 
indiscriminately. The marten is now so rare 
in England that it too would be called a 
" fammart " by nine people out of ten. There 
is no need to seek for etymological refinements 
in the matter. A soientilio book should not be 
garnished with original poetry. Mr. Locas 
greatly tries our patience herein. The legend 
of Lord de Clifford, for instance, is not much 
«lucidated by such lines as 
" For, Annot, methought with meteor flash mt> 
guided, 
nu sharp knife Separation atrnok our star," 
which tempts us to be gracious to his prayer 
ten lines farther on — " forgive my ravings ! " 
If the sharp knife of excision were applied 
to all these verses, and a little more care 
taken to avoid in another edition the mis- 
prints which terribly distigure the present one, 
Mr. Lucas's volume would be more grateful to 
the student. There is much commendable 
research in it. The old list of sheep-scoring 
numerals which he gives opens a question of 
mnoh interest. The curious system of " rein?," 
of which traces may be found in Nidderdale 
and elsewhere in Yorkshire, transports us at 
once to primitive community yet privacy of 
holding, as in the modern Bussian " Mir." 
Many of the superatitions, Christmas customs, 
and the like of the district are full of instruc- 
tion, some of them running dowo, as they do, 
into Lincolnshire, which is full of Scandinavian 
settlements. There is nothing very noteworthy 
in the avi-faana of Nidderdale, and its botany 
may be studied more accurately in Messrs. 
Davis and Lee's Wat Yorkshire ; but Mr. 
Lacas'a book contains germs of thought in 
eveiy page for the lover of nature, ethnology, 
and folk-lore. It is, in short, so good that it 
might easily be made better. 

The Peak DUtrict of Derhythire and Neigh- 
hmiring Cowntitt. By M. J. B. Baddeley. 
With llaps, general and sectional, by Bartho- 
lomew. (Dulau.) As the perfect writer of 
guide-books has yet to oome, we must needs be 
content with those that are. " Murray " still 
remains the vade mecwn of the gentleman 
traveller ; for the tourist who wants to do much 
in little time, "Baedeker" combines accuracy 
with thoroaghneae. But there is yet another 
class who have Mr. Baddeley for their friend 
and adviser. This is the genuine holiday-maker, 
pazaimonioas alike of his hours, his shillings, 
and his reading, and content to be personally 
conducted through a famous district. If this 
were all, Mr. Baddeley'a little red books would 
hardly deserve a serious notice. But he who reads 
them doaely will £nd that they are marked by 
certain characteristics common to none of their 
rivals. If Murray is learned and Baedeker 
thorough, Mr. Baddeley is pre-eminently 
practical. It is the man himself, and not the 
book, that accompanies you. Nothing is 
described, or even alluded to, that he has not 
sem with bis own eyes, or perchance failed to 
see. Nothing is secondhand, nothing merely 
traditional. Whether you are a walker, or 
whether you are a 'oycliet (for such are the most 
of holiday-makers), you may trust yourself to 
Mr. Baddeley's personal conduct, confident that 
yon wilt never be misled, even if you are not 
always satisfied. Youmay think his fltppantstyle 
of comment scarcely dignified for a B. A. ; but you 
can never afford to doubt his facts. The maps 
alone are worth the price of the book. With a 
view to a second edition, we may notice that 
the "Cat and Fiddle" remains undescribed 
-either on p. 18 or pp. 63, 64. 

Philip*' Handy AUa» of the Countiet of Scoi- 



land. Constructed by JohnBartholomew. With 
Consulting Index. (George Philip and Son.) 
This is a sister volume to the little County Ailat 
of Ireland, which we received (and favourably 
noticed) some little while ago. It must be 
admitted that Scotland does not so readily yield 
itself to a similar treatment. The Scotch 
counties are of excessively arbitrary form, both 
in respect of configuration and of actual bulk. 
In several cases two counties have to be com- 
bined on a single map, and in more than one 
case a county has to be looked for in two. 
Again, though the scale has wisely been vdried, 
the size of the sheet remains the same, so that tiny 
Peebles looks almost as large as its alphabetical 
neighbour, big Perth. These slight drawbacks 
are unavoidable to the scheme. The execution, 
however, leaves nothing to be desired. In 
point of both fullness of information and clear- 
ness the maps contrast very favourably with the 
uorresponduig ones in the Ordnance Gazetteer of 
Scr.tland, We do not speak confidently, but we 
think that undue emphasis has been assigned to 
the subdivision into parishes. Scottish parishes 
are by no means of the same political import- 
ance as Irish baronies. Of the two maps of the 
environs of Edinburgh and of Glasgow we do 
not complain, though they do not fall within 
the professed scheme of the work. Dublin was 
not thus honoured. 

Messrs. G. W. Bacon axd Co. have sent us 
a Pictorial Map of the World, together with a 
descriptive Handbook. The map is in the form 
of a wall chart, mounted on a roller ; it is 
printed in cbromo-lithography, in which process 
we are informed that no less than twenty-one 
colours have been used. We are also informed 
that it is " the most wonderful and beautiful 
. . . ever produced." That it is very wonder- 
ful cannot be disputed ; and we recollect to have 
seen others that were more ugly. But to assert 
that it is positively " beautiful " is incon- 
sistent with our regard for truth. Utility, 
however, is a quality not to be despised ; and 
here Mr. Baoou may securely invite criticism. 
What has struck us as most useful is the dial- 
plate, showing the time of day in the principal 
cities of the world when it is noon in London ; 
and also the coins of different countries of the 
actual size. Such matters well admit of pictorial 
representation. We have glanced at the hand- 
book that accompanies the map ; and we believe 
it to be not only brimming with information, 
but also singuliu'ly accurate. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

LoED CniET Justice Coleridge has been 
kind enough to let Dr. Alois Brandl have access, 
for his new work on Coleridge, to all the letters 
of Coleridge, Wordsworlh, and Southey ad- 
dressed to the late Sir John Coleridge. The 
Coleridge letters cover nearly the whole of the 
poet's career, and begin with the appeal to buy 
his discharge firom the army. 

TnE appointment of Major J. G. Maurice, 
R.A., as Deputy- Assistant- Adjutant and 
Quartermaster-General under his old leader, 
8ir Garnet Wolseley, in the present expedition 
to Egypt, will further delay the already too 
long deferred Life of the late Frederic Denison 
Maurice, of whom Major Maurice is the elder 
son. One volume of the Life is, we believe, 
printed, and more than half the second is ready 
for the press. The rest must await Major 
Maurice's return home. 

This autumn will appear a new volume of 
poetua by Mrs. Hamilton Sing, author of The 
Dleciplet and Atpromonte. It will be called 
A Book of Dreamt. 

We learn that the whole of the large- paper 
opies of Shakspere's works ("Parchment 
Library ") now publishing by Messrs. Kegan 



Paul, Trench and Co. were sold on the day of 
issue. Six copies of the work are also to be 
printed on vellum, which are all bespoken. 
Six copies of the Imitation of CUriit, in the 
same aeriee, were also printed on vellum, as<i 
sold at once ; and the publishers are about t<> 
issue six copies, also on yellum. of their 
forthcoming edition of The Chrittian Year, 
with an etching from Mr. Bichmond's well- 
known portrait. 

Prof. G. Stephkjis, of Copenhagen, is spend- 
ing some time in London. 

Prof. Koyalefskt, of Moscow, who has 
just returned from a three months' tour ia thH 
United State-i, has passed through London ou 
his way to his work in Uussia. Uis report ou 
the negro schools and churches and the condition 
of the coloured population is, on the whole, 
encouraging, though he still found white men 
in the South declaring that they would shoo: 
the negroes who attempted to vote against their 
cindidate. His account of the negru preacher'n 
sermon on Joshua and the thesis that "the 
sun do move" was as amusing as his rela- 
tion of certain Northern peculiarities which 
astonished him. The Kngiishness of Boston 
and Cambridge was very striking. The political 
feeling of the ^*outh was shown by a lady's 
answer to a question about Americans : " I am 
not an American. I am a Virginian." The 
faith of everyone in the future of the country 
was very remarkable ; and it is a faith which 
the visitor who sees everywhere evidence of the 
forward movement of the nation cannot but 
share. 

The question of the authorship of the occs- 
famous book The Whole Duty of Man has long 
been a biographical crux. _ Mr. Edtrard Solly 
has investigated the question in au elaborat» 
article which appears in the August number uf 
the Bibliographer, and his opinion is adverse to 
the claim of Lady Pakiugton. He describes 
the edition published in 1G58, or one year 
earlier than that which Lowndes erroneously 
supposed to be the editio princrpt. 

The next volume in the " Sunbeam " series 
of sixpenny editions will be Trench's Realities 
of Irish Life. 

Mr. Biohard Herne Shepherd has in 
preparation The Life, Letters, and Uncollected 
Writings in Prose and Verse of William Make- 
peace Thackeray, in two handsome volumes, 
uniform with The Plays and Poems of Charles 
Diekent just published by Messrs. W. H. Allen 
and Co. A limited number of copies will be 
printed on large paper, uniform with the idition 
de luxe of Thackeray's works. Subscribers' 
names will be received by the editor at his 
private address, 5 Bramerton Street, King's 
Boad, Chelsea, S.W. 

Of the second edition, revised and enlarged, 
of Mr. Shepherd's Bibliography cf Diekent, fifty 
copies only have been printed separately for 
private circulation and for the use of collectors. 
Any person desiring to possess a copy of this 
limited impression may apply direct to Mr. 
Shepherd. 

The New Shakspere Society will next session 
follow the example of the Browning Society, 
and give its May evening to a selection of 
Shakspere music — glees, madrigals, and songs — 
in chronological order, under the direction of 
Mr. Haweis's choir-master, Mr. J. Greenhill. 
The society's general papers next session will 
be on Shakspere's Supremacy, by Dr. P. Bayne; 
on the play of "Julius Caesar," by Miss B. H. 
Hiokey ; on Shakspere's Sonnets and to whom 
they were addressed, by Dr. B. Nicholson. The 
special papers ou textual difiBculties will be : 
—"Hamlet," by Miss M. Lilian Bochfort- 
Smith; Early Comedies, by Mr. Fumivall; 
"Biohard II.," by the Bey. W. A. Harrison ; 
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" AU's WeU " and " Twelfth Night," hy Mr. 
W. Q. SIwom; and "Winter's Xal©," by Dr. B. 
Niohobon. 

At the last meeting of the Cheltenham 
Browning Sooietr a paper on " Cleon " was read 
by Mias Beale, of the Ladies' College. 

Thb onrrent number {vol. iii., No. 7) of the 
Mcnthb/ Note* of the Library Association con- 
tains a valuable list of selected books in politioal 
economy, which has been compiled, witn illus- 
trative notes, by Prof. W. Stanley J,evons. 
Such lists ,are common in America ; but, so far 
as we are' aware, this ia the first that has 
appeared in this country. We are glad, there- 
fore, to hear that Mr. Ernest C. Thomas, the 
editor of the Monthly Notet, hopes to follow it 
up with similar lists on other subjects. 

Mr. W. Ansbewb has compiled a very neat 
report of the festival held at Hull in honooir of 
the birthday of Shakspere on April 24, 1882, 
which is published by Messrs. M. 0. Peck and 
Son, Hull. 

Fbou the Beport of the Trustees of the British 
ICuseum for the year ending March 31, 1881, 
which has been recently issued as a Blue-Book, 
we leam that the number of distinct works 
added to the department of printed books was 
30,182, of whidi 2,526 were presented, 9,347 
acquired by English and 810 by international 
copyright, and 17,499 by purchue. The titles 
for the catalogue of English books before 
1640 have been finally reviewed, and are 
now being prepared for the press. The number 
of readers was 134,273, bei^ a daily average of 
450, who consulted about six volumes per diem 
each, exclusive of those in the reference library. 
Many important old books have been added. 
In the department of MSS. 690 have been 
acquired, and 31,197 MSS. consulted during 
the 5 ear ; the number of special visitors was 
2,071. The Oriental department added 112 
MSS., and 1,515 MSS. were consulted by 201 
readers during the year. 

It is proposed to offer a complimentary dinner 
to Mr. George Jacob Holyoake, on the occasion 
of his second visit to the United States— this 
time to report on the subject of emigration. 
The proposal has already received tiie support 
of Sir Thomas Bazley, Mr. Thomas Burt, ULP., 
Alderman Hey wood/ of Manchester, and many 
other well-known Lancashire men. The dinner 
will take place at Brooklands, near Manchester, 
on'Wednesday, August 16 ; and those who wish 
to be present should address themselves to 
W. E. A. Axon, Esq., Fern Bank, Higher 
Broughton, 

Taz report read by the dean, Mr. A. K 
Isbister, at the half-yearly general meeting of 
the College of Preceptors, held on July 22, 
shows good results. The total number of pupils 
examined during the year ending at Midsummer 
was 11,934, of whom 8,172 passed. Both 
these figures are nearly double those of five 
yean ago. The examination for teachers 
seems less satisfactory. Only one lioentiateship 
was awarded, and eight assodateship diplomas. 
The college now conducts examinations not 
only on behalf of the Veterinary College and 
the Pharmaceutical Society, but also to meet 
the case of students seeking registzation by 
the Medical Council or ttie &icorporated Law 
Society. 

A NSW newspaper has been started in Man- 
ehestar. It is a penny evening paper, issued 
in the interests of the Conservatives, and is 
evidently based upon a dose study of the Olohe. 
Tb»^North Times — such is its name — is intended 
to droulate in the North of England generally. 
There is to be a certain amount of non-politioal 
matter in the paper, and to this Mr. J. Fox 
Turner and some others whose politics are not 
of a Tory tinge are expected to contribute. 



Wb learn from the Oriiie that the authorised 
edition of Ghufield's papers, inolnding his 
speeches, legal argruments, and literary essays, 
will be published in two volumes next Novem- 
ber by Meesrs. Osgood, of Boston. The editor 
is President Hinsdale. 

It is stated that Messrs. Bees Welsh and 
Co., of Philadelphia, have taken up the publica- 
tion of Mr. Walt Whitman's complete works, 
which was abandoned by Messrs. Osgood, of 
Boston, on the threat of prosecution from the 
Attorney^General of Massachusetts. 

A COMPLETE edition of the works of William 
Q-ilmore Simms, the novelist of the South, who 
has been placed only just below Cooper and 
Hawthorne among American writers of fiction, 
ia being issued in ten volumes by Meesrs. 
Armstrong, of New York. 

The ' ' Adelphi " of Terence was performed on 
June 17 by the students of the tTniversity of 
Michigan. This is said te have been the first 
Latin play ever given in America, Suggestions 
as to costumes, &c., had been received from 
Westminster; and a correspondent of the 
Nation speaks of "the genuine dramatic excel- 
lence of the performance." 

Tee brilliant young professor. Dr. Menendez 
Pelayo, has been elected to the Academy of 
History at Madrid. It is expected that the 
third volume of his work upon the Heretics of 
Spain will shortly be published. The two 
former were reviewed in the^AcADBiiY at the 
time of their appearance. 

The rumour is confirmed by Herr Biedermann 
in Westermann's MonaUihefte that several boxes 
have been found in the royal library at Hanover 
containing the correspondence of Leibnitz with 
several learned men of his day, and also other 
interesting papers. 

The Historical Society of Neuohfttol has just 
held ite annual meeting at Couxoelles. The 
president, A. Bachelin, the well-known painter, 
gave an account of the Chronicle of the Canons 
of Neuohfttol, which he described as containing 
important material for the history of the Bnr- 
gun^n War. The original MS. was burned 
in tiie year 1714. The society, at M. Baohelin's 
request, resolved to print a new edition of 
Friedrich deBougemont's copy of the Chtoniole. 
The history of the Burgundian War in the 
Canons' Chronicle was written by Hugues de 
Pierre, with the assistance of Henri Puny de 
Bive and Jacques Hory, who, like himself, were 
eye-witnesses of the evente described. M. Colin- 
Yauoher read a monograph on Courcelles and 
CormondrSche, which is to be printed in the 
Mutie neucMieJoM. Some letters found in the 
collection of the Pastor of Montmollin, who was 
famous in his time as a violent adversary 
of J. -J, BouBseau, were read by M. Fritz 
Berthoud. 

The University of Qottingen, in Hanover, 
has 1,083 studente, of whom 221 are in the 
departmente of ^ philology and history. 

Mb. W. H. Wymait, of Cincinnati, has sent 
us a "bibliography of the Bacon- Shakespeare 
literature,'' consisting of sixty-three titles. The 
earliest is in a book by a certain Col. Joseph C. 
Hart, IJ.S. consul at Sante Cruz, published by 
Harpers, of New York, in 1848. This is four 
years earlier than the article in Chambtrif — 
" Who Wrote Shakespeare ? " The real begin- 
ning of the discussion (if disoossion it can be 
called) was Delia Bacon's paper in Putnam's 
Monthly toT January 1856. On the whole, it 
is grat^ing to find that the advocates of the 
paradox are almost entirely American. They 
have, however, an ally in Australia. 



FBENCE JOTTINQB. 

The last volume of the "edition ne varietot" 
of the complete works of M. Victor Hugo, whioh 
is being published jointly by Hetzel and Quantin, 
contains the three plays — " Loorfeoe Borgia," 
" Marie Tudor," and " Angelo." In each then 
are many lines, and even scenes, restored from 
the original MS.; and in the "Angelo" as 
entire act, the third, which has never before 
been either represented on the stage or printed. 
This edition will consist altogether of about 
forty-five volumes, at the price of 7 frs. 50 o. 
each. 

A ITEW novel by that versatile writer, U. 
Jules Claietie, was published last week by 
Dentu. It is entitled Le Milium ; and, like hit 
last. Monsieur le Ministre (whioh is now in its 
forty-seventh edition), it deals with the social 
life of to-day. 

M. O. OmzoT, professor at the College d« 
France, has added to hia translations of 
Maoaulay a selection of his historical and 
literary essays. 

The Soci^t^ historique, the formation of 
whioh we announced some months ago, reeently 
inaugurated ite cerde or club at 2 Bae Saint- 
Simon, Paris. The two honorary presidents 
are MM. Mignet and Henri Martin, represent- 
ing the old generation of French historians. 
The working president and prime mover is U. 
Gabriel Monod; and the vice-presidents are 
MM. Lavisse and Albert Sorel. That 
"history "is not understood in a narrow senae 
is shown by the list of members, whioh inclodea 
the names of MM. Benan, Taine, Durny, 
Fustel de Coulanges, Gaston Paris, Ldon Say, 
Cherbuliez, and de Piessens^. 

The Socidt^ bibliographique, after ten years' 
preparation, has been bold enough to publish 
a " catalogue des livres choisis k I'usage des 
gens du monde, contenant les meillnres pro- 
ductions de la litt^rature contomporaiue." The 
total number of books whioh thus receive 
official approval is only 3,000. Some five years 
ago the Ainerioan library Association proposed 
to compile a similar list, but we believe that the 
project has been abandoned. 

M. Geobges BENaESOO has published (Puis: 
Bouveyre and Blond) the first volume of what 
is intended to be a final bibliography of Voltaire, 
superseding that issued by Qu^rarain 1842. It 
gives full details of the literary history of esch 
work, with a notification of the place where a 
copy may be found. The two first volumes will 
be devoted to Voltaire's own writings, while the 
third and last will describe translations and 
literature connected with Yoltaiie. 

The publishing house of Yiewog, at Paris, 
have just issued several important books whioh 
combme in showing the activity of the French 
in this department of learning. These are the 
first volume of Mariette's own description of 
his discovery of the Serapeum, and the second 
part of his work entitled Les Maataba de raneien 
Empire, both edited by M. Maspero ; and the 
first volume of Les principaux fnonummt* da 
Mxuie igyptien d« Florence, by BL W. B. Berend. 
This last treato only of the stelae, baa-relief«, 
and frescoes; and it is illustrated with ten 
plates in heliogravure. It forms the fifty-first 
volume of tiie " Bibliothdque de I'^oole pratiqne 
des hautes etudes," published under the auspices 
of the Minister of PubUo Instruction. 

Tee first report on the Congr^s scientifiqne 
held at Dax in May last has now appeared in 
the BuUetin de la Soditi de Borda. The con- 
gress and exhibition were devoted chiefly to 
archaeology. In prehistoric archaeology the 
existence of Tertiary man was discussed, but 
considered non-proven. In ecdesiastical archae- 
ology the discovery of a Gallo-Boman mosaic 
pavement both in the Abb^ of Sordes and in 
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Am Park prove that the drardt ia on the site 
df a Boman Tilla. Several other oaaea of the 
wa of Oallo-Bonuui, Merovmgian, and Oaio- 
lingian material in ohorohea of the date of the 
tenth to thirteenth oentoriee in the distiiot wore 
iJao aatabliahed. The utility of the telephone 
in meteoTQlogy by transmitting earth-aonndB 
ma alio exemplified. 



RUaSIAN JOTTINGS. 

A ToircHiNa proof of the popularity of Bhak- 

ri in Buaaia has jost been given us. When 
late ProL EatohanofBky — who was well 
known in legal cirdea here — lay dying, the 
friend and pupil who nursed him heaid him 
reciting "To be, or not to be, that is the 
qnaation," two hoars before his death. 

Ihkbx will shortly be published a work 
idating to th« history of the theatre in Bnsaia 
b^ Fnt N. TikhonraTOT, of Moscow. The title 
viU be BuMtian Dramatic Puhlieatitmt, 1672- 
1725, Thia work will contain a selection of 
original and tranelated dramatic compositions 
drawn from Tarions Bnsaian libraries and ooUec- 
tions. Notes explanatory of the origin and 
litenzy history of each piece will be added, and 
an elaborate article by the editor will be pre- 
fixed, in which the ripertoire of the Bnssian 
theatie during the first fifty years of its ezist- 
eoee will be minutely examined. 

A KEW edition of the complete works of 
the Bnaeian poet A. S. Pashkm is about to 
be pablished at Moscow. It will be the eighth 
that has appeared, and will be edited by 
IL Ephremov. Two editions were issued 
dniing the poefs lifetime— the first in 1826, 
and the second in six Tolumes during the 
years 1829-35. In the last year of his life, 
Pnahkin prepared for the press a complete 
eoDeetion of his works, prose and poetical ; 
bat, owing to his nntimdy death, this tUrd 
iana fanned the first posthumous edition, and 
appeared in eleven Tolumes daring the years 
1838.41. ]£. Annenkov publiahM a fburth 
edition in 1855-57, and three editions were 
iMoed in saooesaion by the publishing house of 
H. laakov in 1850, 1870, and 1880 respectively. 
M. BphremoT states ttut all the latest texts 
and, iriierever possible, the original M8S. have 
bean edlated for the purposes of the present 
editioa. It will be supplemented by an addi- 
tunal volume of oorreepondence between the 
poet and some of his relatives and acquaintances. 
Ihe entire collection will consist of seven 
TClnmae, and will cost 10 roubles (£1). 

A roirsTH and complete edition is announced 
of the works of the late Count A. E. Tolstoi, 
^ poet and novelist This author must 
aot be confounded with his countryman, 
Connt Leo Tolattn, the distinguished novelist, 
vbo still Uvea. The first edition of Count 
A E. Tohrtoi'a works was published in 1867, 
theieoond in 1876, after his death, and the third 
in 1877. The new edition will consist of four 
^amas. The first two will contain the 
Irual and dxamatio poems; the third the 
diamaiio trilogy. The Dtath of Ivan the 
Ttniile, Feodor loannovieh, and The Tear Boris ; 
*ad the fourth tiie olassic romance entitled 
i»i(tt aertbroMiti. It is understood that all the 
vtitmgs to which the author himself attributed 
aay importanse wiU be included in this latest 



ACKN0WLEDGUENT3. 

Tzhave on oar table the following : — Ruuiatu 
—d Otnnaru, translated from the French of 
Victor Tiawt, by Stephen L. Simeon (Re- 
■ington); The Invasion of England, told Twenty 
ynri After, by An Old Soldier (Sampson Low) ; 
-* Tne Story of the Wettem Paeifle in 1879-80, 



by Hugh Hastings BomiUy (Longmans): An 
Impromptu Ateent of Mont Blanc, by W. H. Le 
Meaurier (Elliot Stock) ; Common Seme about 
Women, by Thomas Wentworth Higginaon 
(Sonnensohein) ; The Hair : ita Treatment in 
Health, Weakness, and Disease, by Dr. J. 
PincuB (Ohatto and Windus); Science in a 
NuUihdl, in which Bational Amusement ia 
blended with Instruction, by Alexander Watt 
(W. and A. E. Johnston) ; Penia : an Essay 
in Ghreek, by Launcelot Dowdall (Cambridge: 
Jones and Figgott^ ; Oonscientia ; or, Latter- 
day Pilgrims, by W. Anderson Smith (Paisley : 
Ghirdner) ; The Mind in the Face : an Intro- 
duction to the Study of Physiognomy, by Wil- 
liam McDowall (L. N. Fo^rter) ; The Army and 
Navy Calendar for 188S-8S : being a Com- 
pendium of Q-eneral Information relating to 
the Army, Navy, Militia, and Volnnteera, and 
containing maps, plans, tabulated statements, 
abstracts, &o., compiled from authentic sources 
( W. H. Allen) ; Trantattions of the Qaelic Society 
of Inverness, Yol. IX. (Edinburgh : Maclaohlan 
and Stewart) ; Journal of the American Oeo- 
graphioal Society of New York, Yol, XII. ; Ac. 

Akd also the following reprints and second 
editions : — The Antiquary : a Magazine devoted 
to the Study of the Past, Yol. Y., January — 
June 1882, of which we have noticed the 
monthly numbers from time to time (EUliot 
Stock); Chri^ Garew : a Novel, by the Author 
of "Hon. Miss Perrard," &c (Maomillan); 
Vieite to Semarkahle Places, by William Hewitt, 
the illustrations designed and executed by 
Samuel Williams (Longmans) ; A Manual of 
the Principles of Government, as set forth by 
the Authorities of Ancient and Modem Times, 
by Hugh Seymour Tremenheere (Eegan Paul, 
Trench and Co.); The Garden that Paid the 
Bent, by Tom Jerrold (Chatto and Windus); 
T Leaves : being a Collection of Pieces written 
for Public Beading, by Edward P. Tomer (Smith, 
Elder and Co.) ; Stronbuy ; or, Hanks of High- 
land Yam, by the Author of " Tobersnorey " 
(Edinburgh: Macniven and Wallace); Facts 
aibout Manitoba, by W. Eraser Bae, with two 
maps (Chapman and Hall) ; A Short and Simple 
History of England, by the Bev. B. Q. Jolms 
rCrosby Lookwood) ; Matriculation Olattiet, 
Questions and Answers, by the Bev. J, B. 
Walters (H. E. Lewis); Elementary Glass- Book 
of Physieal Geography, with Examination Ques- 
tions, by WiUiun Hughes, revised by J. Prancon 
Williams (G^rge Philip and Son) ; The History 
of the Hebrew Nation and its Literature, by 
Samuel Bharpe (WiUiams and Norgate) ; &c. 



MAGAZINES AND SEVIEWS. 

Coil. O. B. Maixesoh ia oontribating to the 
Army and Navy Magazine (W. H. Allen) a series 
of papers on "The Decisive Batties of India." 
That in the current nnmber ia on Plassey, 
which he would like to spell (but dare not) 
as PalisL To call the historic spelling "in- 
correct" is, we venture to submit, a misuse 
of language. The word, like countlesa others, 
was naturalised at a time when precise trans- 
literation was never thought of. As well say 
Borne is incorrect for " Boma." But we should 
not have referred to the matter at all if we had 
not wished to draw attention to the substance of 
Col. Malleson's artide, which is undoubtedly 
the most full, the moat accurate, and most 
picturesque account of the battie that has yet 
beeii written. We must, however, enter a nuld 
protest against aome of his moral reflections, 
which are at least out of place. It ia much to 
be hoped that this series may be reprinted in a 
permanent form. 

The Palatine Note-book for August oonttdns 
a number of letters sent by Cd. Charteria to 
his steward at Hornby Castle, Lanoaahin, in 



the years 1721-28. They are curious examples' 
of unlettered ease, and amply illastrate the 
truth of Pope's sarcastic assertion that ' ' Cbarttes 
scarce could write or read." They also show 
that meanness with which his name is usually 
associated. The article is contributed by the 
Bev. T. E. GKbaon, of Lydiate. Another 
paper in the same periodical contains a list of 
the booka of Sir Thomaa Holcroft, a Cheshire 
knight, who in 1616 was the owner of some 
MSS. from the abbey of Yale Boyal. 

Ths original articles in the July number of 
Le Livre, though not numerous, are deddedly 
interesting. A fourth artide on "Jamet le 
Jeune " gives that nnestimable bibliophile quite 
as much attention as he deserves. But 
" Ohampflenry'a " new "Bomantique Oablid," 
Simeon Chaumier, was worth odebration ; and a 
writer whose name or pen-name is new to us, 
Spire Blondel, begins a series of papers on 
"LesOatUs de I'Ecrivain," with a good dis- 
course on " Le Crayon." Chaumier wrote three 
romances and two volumes of poetry between 
1830 and 1840, and, though a stout Republican 
in 1848, welcomed, unlike most Bomantios, the 
Third Empire. But, as was usual with literary 
men in that most unliterary time, he met with 
no response from the authorities, and died in 
1860, aged fifty-four. His portrait, reproduced 
herp, ia remarkable, and so is the specimen of 
his JOithyrambes. As for the pencil, M. Blondd 
begins with Floire et Blancrflor, and brings 
the history down to Lamartine, who, it seems, 
always wrote in pendL Let it be hoped that no 
desperate product-of-the-circumstancas critic 
will 8ee_ an explanation in this of a certain 
&tal facility which Lamaitine's work too ofteu 
displays. 

TJirDXB the title " A Grand Bard of Nature," 
Eiefior Munoz y Manzano, in the Beviita Con. 
temporanea of July 15, eulogises the poems of 
J. M. Heredia, a Cuban and Mexican poet, who 
died in 1839, at the age of thirty-six. In the 
dosing chapter of his "Expedition to Italy in 
1849," Gen. P. de Cordova discloses the attempts 
of Pius IX. and Antonelli to get rid of their 
two powerful French protectors, and to sub- ' 
stituto for them Spanish troops, which tiiey 
even offered to pay. An excellent artide by 
Sadrez Oapalleja on the part of imagination in 
adentiflo discovery points out that at least the 
form of the expreosion of a dieoovery is due to 
that faculty, and that without some imagination 
there can be no dear and simple exposition of 
it. The "Economic Studies" of Carreras y 
Gonzalez are really an attempt at a olasaifica- 
tion of the sdences to determine the place which 
political economy should hold in them. Some 
of his a priori axioms, however, are by no 
means indisputable. 

Air enlarged number of the Euekal-Erria of 
July 14 is devoted to the first centenary of the 
death of Sebastian de Mendibum, a Jesuit 
missionary, and the chief promoter of the 
Worship of the Sacred Heart in Spain. For his 
excellent style, both in Latin and in his native 
idiom, he was known as the Basque Cicero, and 
ranks as one of the g^at Spanish Mystic 
writers. 



SHETLAND NOTES. 

Ltnrlok. 
Tee town of Lerwick having recently had a 
grant of arms conferred on it by the Lord Lyon 
of Scotland, some interest was excited on the 
question of a suitable motto. ITltimatdy, the 
words of Tadtua, from his desoriplion of the 
circumnavigation of Britain by Agricola — 
" Deapeota est Thule " — had the preference to 
the Yirgilian " Bobur et aea triplex," which waa 
the other candidate for dvic honours. 

The new Town Hall of Lerwick, from the 
dedgns of Mr. A. Boss, of Invemcss, is now fast 
approaching completion. Much care is being 
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taken ia carrying oat an elaborate soheme of 
historic and heraldic decoration, intended to 
be oommemoratire of the whole Korse and 
Danish period of the hiRtory of the Northern 
Earldom. The Earl of Zetland has presented 
one of the largest stained glass windows re- 
quired for the main hall. The Sheriff of the 
connty (Mr. Q-. H. Thorns) some time ago an- 
nounced his intention of presenting the com- 
panion window. These windows, which are 
double lancet, are placed in the south gable of 
the hall. The one will contain full-length 
figures of King Harold the Falrhaired, and of 
Cysteiu, Archbishop of Trondhjem, the metro- 
politan prelate of the ancient see of Orkney 
and Shetland, who died 1168 ; and the other will 
represent Earl Bognvald of Orkney (the first of 
the earldom. Mend of King Harold, and the 
ancestor of Queen Yiotoria through the Dukes 
of Normandy), and Bishop William the Old, 
the first bishop of the diocese of Orkney and 
Shetlimd, who died 1168. King Harold visited 
Shetland in 870, after his subjugation of Norway, 
of which he was the first sole king. There are 
four windows in the front facade of the hall, 
and these it has been deoided to fill up as 
follows: — (1) King Harald Hardradaof Norway, 
who landed in Shetland in 1066, shortly before 
William the Conqueror's victory at Hastings ; 
and Earl Magnus, to whom the cathedral of 
Kirkwall is dedicated. (2) King Olaf Trygg- 
vason of Norway, who introduced Christianity 
into the North, and Queen ,Thyri, his wife. 
(3) King Hakon Hakonson of Norway, who 
lay with his fleet in firessay Sound, Shetland, 
on his way to Largs, where he was orerthrown ; 
and Earl Bognvald, the Crusader. (4) King 
James III. of Scotland, who, by his marriage 
with the Princess Margaret, transferred the 
islands to the Scottish Crown ; and the Princess 
Margaret. In addition, the Morton Lodge of 
Freemasons is to present a stained glass window 
for the principal staircase leading to the main 
hall. Above the main entrance to the hall, 
within the room, is to be placed a tablet of 
white marble, bearing the arms of the Morton 
family — the gift of the present Earl of Morton. 

A. L. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
hamlet's "too too sallied flesh." 

S St Oaarg^s Bquate. N.W. : Jolf 23, 1813. 
In confirmation of the meaning I put on 
" sallied," in to-day's Academy, of " assaulted, 
assayled, set vpon," I unaccountably forgot to 
quoro the corresponding passage of Quarto 1, 
which leaves no doubt on the point : 

" O that this too much grian'd and tallied flefh 
Would malt to nothing, or that the vnlaarfall 
Globe of heanen would tnme al to a Chaos I " 

This shows the wisdom of an editor holding to 
his authorities when they are firm on a reason- 
able-looking word, even if he cannot explain 
the term they agree on. The adoption of this 
course would have saved ns no end of some- 
times ingenious, sometimes foolish, emendations 
of Shakspere. F. J. Furititall. 



WHAT IB A "CLBACA" P 

Lmdon : July 20, 1882. 
Among the "Anglo-Saxon" charters ex- 
hibited in the King's Library, British Museum, 
is a grant by Cnut, in the year 1031, to 
his faithful thegn, named .Stherio, of half 
a " mansa " of land at a place called " Maswi." 
The charter is printed by Kemble, vol. iv., 
p. 35. To the initiated, Msewi is known to 
signify Meavy, in Devon; the manor taking 
its name from a river on the bank of which it 
lies, according to a practice which was more 
prevalent in this county than perhaps any 
other. Thus, in the Domesday for Devon there 
are four Teigns, eight Clists, three Oreedys, 
thirteen Otterys, four Darts ; the rule being 
without exception, that the farm called after 
the river always touches the stream. Moewi, 
then, stands on, or at, the Meavy, which is a 
tributary of the Plym, and joins it at Shaugh 
Bridge. The boundaries of Cnut's grant are 
given, and correspond, accurately enough, with 
the northern and north-eastern parts of the 
present parish of Meavy. They begin thus : — 
" ^rest on deaca "— " first at oleaca," or " the 
oleaca." Being struck with this phrase, I 
resolved, some weeks since, to visit the actual 
north-east corner of Meavy parish, where it 
meets Walkhampton and Sheepstor, in order, if 
possible, to ascertain what a " oleaca " retdly 



means. At the spot I found the object of my 
search, in the ahape of a set of steppmg-stonoa 
about twelve in number, formed of rough, im- 
hewn granite boulders, the surfaces of which 
are worn down in the middle by the footsteps of 
an unknown number of generations. This was, 
undoubtedly, the "oleaca" of the boundatj' 
but search for the word in English dictionaiies 
proved altogether fruitless. At length a fiienil 
directed me to Armstrong's Celtic Oictdonary, 
where " olaoh " is explained as " a stone, pebble, 
rook ; " and " dachran " as "a pier, laading- 
place, stepping-stones in water, or on watery 
ground ; " and to O'Reilly's Irish-English 
Dictionary, where ** olachan " is rendered " a foid, 
stepping-stones," So that the word appears to 
be a survival, through the Anglo-Saxon or 
old-English period, f^m a former age. It 
may be added that lower down the stream, at 
Meav^ Bridge, is another " cloaca," or tot of 
stepping-stones. Nor are these the only reliw 
of a high antiquity (as we reckon antiquity ia 
this country) remaining in this neighbourhood. 
James B. Datidsox, 



BEBOSTTS— OENXSIS. 



: J<At »> Itt^- 

The fragments of Babylonian history which 
are attributed to Beiosus owe none of thoir 
value to the supposed author, "a Ohaldaeaa 
priest, who under Seleuous Nioator edited ia 
Qreek the annals and legends of his coantry " 
(Lenormant). "Bespeoting the penonal his- 
tory of BerosuB scarcely anything is knowa" 
(Smith's Diet., s. n ); and " some have thought 
that the history of Babylonia was the work of 
a Greek who assumed the name of a celebrated 
Babylonian" {ibid.). But when M. Lenormaat 
said "que les Baoylonieuf possedagsent nae 
tradition sur le d^uge off rant les plus ^troites 
et les plus ourieuses ressemblancej areo le 
reoit biblique, c'est oe que Ton savait depuii 
longtemps par les Augments de Serosa" [U 
DHuge, p. 7), why did he not add— which namo 
offers the closest and most striking resemblaaca 
to n''D!7M13 {$iptur<ros), the title-word of the 
Biblical narrative P In fact, BHPASSOS Si, i> ^ 

irp^Tii Tuv PaBuXaviaKay (c.t.\. 6 mrhs AAf'JorS^t 

(Cory, p. 21) may be considered equivalent 
to "n"'Q7M"l3, Genesis, in the first of the 
books, &c., Moses says, &o." All fire letters 
are really identical in the Hebrew and the 
Gbeek. Was not, then, the priest of Bel Alex- 
ander, the " copious translator " P If Beiosus 
had lived and written, Cyril would surely have 
cited the passages under that name instead of 
quoting seoondhand against his imperial oppo- 
nent (adv. Julian, vol. ii., p. 561 ; lib. i.| 
c. B., par. 1604). P. CoFE Whitehousk. 



CIOEBO IN TBAVESTT. 
98 Boeboak Bead, Shefflild : Joly 36, ISU. 
Mr. Quaritch has just issued a prospectus of I 
an edition of Cicero jDe ReptMiea, with a nev ; 
English translation and notes " by G, 0. Hard- i 
ingham, Esq., Middle Temple, Barristor-at- 
Law," which is to be published by subsoription 
at 12s. The quality of the translation may be 
judged of from the fiirst senteoce of the 
" specimen page," which, in the Latin, is •> 
follows: — "Sic omnia nimia, oumvel in tem- 
pestate vol in agris vol in oorporibus laetiont 
fiierunt, in oontraria fere oonvertuntur." Mr. 
Hardingham's rendering is : — " "Thus, whea 
there has been too great indulgence in toleratin| 
everybody in violence of expression in open-al 
meetings or personalities, this licence turns ti 
the very opposite intended." The rest of tW 
page does not contain anything quite a 
ludicrous as this, but the translator has mana^ 
to make two or three blunders in every Un 
(contectans is rendered " cutting to pieces "), 
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to minmdenitand the drift of nearly every 
sentanoe. Mr. Hardingham will be well ad- 
Tiwd if he determines to retire from the taek 
vbioh he has rashly imposed on himself. 

Hxubt Bkaslet, 



VBEIPY TOUB aUOTATIOWS. 

Hampttand : fair M, 1813. 
Iby I point oat an error in Kr. HainFris- 
vell'a FatniUar Wordt ? On p. 85, ed. 1880, 
"cUy and olay differ in dignity " is attributed 
to B. W. Emerson. The passage is " Oym- 
balme," IV. ii. 4, and oonld oare been used by 
Emenon only as a saying is used which is too 
veil known to need qaotation>marks. Ihere 
iau uTor in the quotation — " difter " should 
be "diffsn." "Differ" and "differs" are 
not very far apart, but they are not the 
Bine ; and it is much to be regretted that we 
M fceqaently aUow ourselres to quote in- 
cmectly. It is aarely inexcusable in cases 
vhore a quotation may be so easily verified. 
Of oooise, in the infsrior Shalcspeiian texts, 
the" final s's" have been, for the most part, 
ibolidwd. 

Bat how many quotations are slightly, if not 
mora than slightly, marred in the giving ! To 
take a rather extreme instance: out of a 
hundred "onltuzed" folk, how many put the 
right words after "Dark with" ("Paradise 
Mi," iii. 380), and how many pat the usual 
tot light"? E. H. HiOKKT. 



SCIENCE. 

WBESBT's COMlUNIiiBT ON THB QUB^K. 

A Comprekentive Chmmmtary on the Quran, 
Comprising Sale's Translation and Pre- 
liminary Discourse, with Additional Notes 
and Emendations. Together with a Com- 
plete Index to the Text, Preliminary 
Ditoourw, and Notes. By the Bev. E. M. 
Wherry. Vol.1. (Triibner.) 

Tee first volume of this work, which forms 
we of Trubner'a "Oriental Series," is in the 
twio a reprint of Tha Kordn, As., by Sale, 
vhoee Preliminary Discourse occupies no leas 
than 283 out of the 391 pages of the book. 
Mr. Wherry'a •' Additional Notes " thereto 
nDpriis about 600 lines, five-sixths of which 
cw'ist of quotations from Muir's Id/e of 
^Aomet, the remainder being culled from a 
^ptiDkling of other English writers. Some 
liw of them may fairly be said to elucidate 
i>>le'« text, but others are erroneous and mis- 
lading. The foot-note to p. 31 speaks of 
•.he "Zaidi family in Southern Yaman." No 
«ch djnasty or family ever existed there; 
tin reference is doubtless to the Zaidiyyah, a 
Met loDg predominant in that part of Arabia. 
Again, " the Sult&n of O&ara, in Lower 
^'^ is intended, I presume, to indicate 
Uw Soltia whose residence is at al-Gh&rrab, 
w Lower Yifa. The title of " AfifC" applied 
tJ this petty Sovereign, and that of " his 
principal rival the Sultan of Mair ,in the 
*»krict of Abian " (more correctly, Abyan), 
ue games utterly nndistinguishable in that 
Vm. Farther, the annotator at p. 221 
nitas:— "Xhe Israelites might make peaoe 
^^iMaten [tio] on condition of their be- 
"niBStributanee. The Maslims might not do 
n^ '"^ condition but that of conversion to 
lilia." This note not only contradicts Sale's 
''^'> bat is glaringly at variance with the 
™" laid down in Deut. xx. 10-15, and in 
iix.ofUieaI-Ka^&a. 



As regards the transliteration of Arabic 
words, Mr. Wherry says : — " I have invariably 
Romanised the original form of the words, 
except when quoting from living authors, in 
which case I have felt obliged to retain the 
spelling peculiar to each writer." Sale being 
dead, Mr. Wherry felt as free as he deemed 
himself able to altisr his spelling in accordance 
with " the original form of the words." Let 
us examine how far this alleged improvement 
was carried out. Sale invariably uses the 
circumflex (') to denote a prolonged vowel; 
-bu annotator adopts in its stead the common 
but vicious system of employing the accate 
accent ( ' ), thereby diverting the latter from 
its original purpose, and throwing away an 
invaluable sign, used in all European lan- 
guages to indicate where the vowel should 
be emphasised in the pronanciation of a word. 
(The reviewer so uses it in this critique.) 
Why, moreover, should he write "QahLn" 
for Kor&n, or, more correctly, al-Kur-&n, with 
the prefixed definite article after the style of 
the old "Alooran," seeing that our Q does 
not express the Arabic £4^ any better than our 
K ? Mr. Wherry ignores the 'ain altogether, 
except when he expresses it by the acute — 
that is, with him, the sign of prolongation, 
which is inadmissible in that letter. He writes 
"Bamadhan," after his system, correctly, 
but "Hadramaut" incorrectly, substituting a 
Ml for a dhdd. He transliterates the name 
of " Muhammad " aright, as also " Makkah " 
instead of Sale's " Mecca," and " Madioa " 
for his " Medina," but omits the final h in 
the latter word, and, what is of far greater 
importance, leaves out the prefix article ah, 
since " Madina " no more representi the city 
of that name in the al-Hij&z than the word 
" City " alone indicates that part of London 
known as "The City." In like manner he 
writes "Yaman" for "al- Yaman." Again, 
at p. 76, we have " Abd al Mutallib," and at 
p. 81 "AbdalMuttalib;" at p. 32 " Wab&. 
hU," and at p. 281 " Wahh&bis ; " at p. 232 
" Baqr Id," or Feast of the Cow, so called in 
India, instead of Mr. Hughes's more correct 
" Baqr-i-'Id." Farther on, at p. 287, we 
read " Surat al Fdtihat," with a final t instead 
of h, unless the word had been given in the 
genitive. Again, p. 291, "Surat ul Baqr 
(the cow)," which signifies the Surah of the 
Bovine Oenus, whereas the correct title is 
Sflratu-'l-Bakarah." These are only a few 
out of a legion of instances of the same kind 
which might be quoted ; but Mr. Wherry's 
mis-readings of the Arabic original and his 
aberrant transliterations come to a climax in 
his " Bomanised " al-Fdtihah, which ii as 
follows : — 

<< BismiU^hi'ialundni'rraUm. 
Al-hamdiUilUhi BabUldlamin, 
Ar»hm&ni-rrabim ; 
Milikf yomi-d-din. 
lydka Niibddii, wafydka nastain. 
Ihdina'sairdt al miistaklm ; 
Sirit alasdna au nidmta alaihim, 
Ohairi-'i>mdghdhiibi alaihim waladhdilna." 

Adopting Mr. Wherry's own anomalous 
system, the transliteration of the original 
should be — 
" Bi8mi-'llaIii-'r.iahmdni-'r-Tahlm. 
Al-hamdu li-'llahi rabbi-'l-&lamina-'r-rah- 
mini-'r-rahimi ; 
HtUiki yaumi-'d-din ; lyy&ka n&budu wa- 
iyyiUn nastaiun ; 



Ihdina-'B-Birdta-'l>mustakima ; Sirata-'llazina 

andmta 
&laihim; Ghairi-'l-maghdhiibi ihuhim wa-la- 

'dh-dh&Uina." 

The grammatical and other blunders like 
those above indicated, occurring as they do 
throughoat the entire volume, force upon one 
the regrettable oonclusion that Mr. Wherry's 
own knowledge of Arabic is far below that 
standard which would render it safe for him 
to assume the position of an independent 
critic or commentator of the al-Kar-&n. He 
has therefore wisely eschewed any such 
assumptioo, and in his glosses on the text, 
which is that of Sale, has confined himself 
mainly to reproducing, at second or third 
hand, the strictures and comments of others. 
In those he incorporates Sale's notes, after 
Maracci, from the best Muslim oommentotors ; 
also comments from " the Usfiir-i-Ba^fi, the 
!Rtfnr-i-Su$»aint, the liifsir-i-Fatdh-ar-Bak' 
mdn," and "the notes on JJbdul Qidir'a 
Urdu translation of the Qor&n ; " also 
"the Ifotes on the Boman Urdu Qurdn." 
I am not acquainted with the last-mentioned 
works, but, with the exception of the Tafn'r-%- 
Suasaini, which is a Persian commentary, 
the remainder, jadgiog from the form of their 
titles, are in the Urd&. These may be looked 
upon as standard authorities in India, but I 
much question whether they would be so 
regarded among the Muslim theologians of 
other countries. However, as the compiler 
appears to have had the Muslims of India 
prinoipally in view, he was fully justified in 
availing himself of the writings of their 
reoognised schoolmen, in whose language, it is 
to be hoped, he is more proficient than he 
is in Arabic. His selection of notes b, on 
the whole, judicious, and will doubtless be of 
great use to those who are employed as 
missionaries to the Muslims, for whom the 
work seems to be primarily designed. Not 
that it provides anything approaching a com- 
plete repertory of polemics wherewith to 
encounter well-read Muslim antagonists. The 
great fault hitherto of our missionaries has 
been their assumption that, without any 
adequate claim thereto beyond their know- 
ledge of the Christian Scriptures, they had at 
hand a stock of unanswerable arguments 
against Islltm. No odo has done more to 
correct this misapprehension than the Bev. 
T. P. Hughes, B.D., the author of the 
valuable Notes on Muhaumadanism, who, in 
a paper recently read at the Lahore Diocesan 
Synod, points out the unwisdom of " indis- 
criminate" attacks on Islam, and lays down 
rules for the guidance of missionaries in 
their dealings with Muslims which they will 
do well to lay to heart. " No qualification," 
says this eameat writer, 

"is more requisite for a Christian evan^liat 
thwa an ability to place himself in the position 
of his opponent ; and, of all men in the world, 
the missionary should be free from bigotry, and 
most capable of appreciating diffloalties of belief 
in other minds tnui his own." 



Agun, 

"What would devout and pious ChristJaos 
think if a band of edaoated foreigners (analo- 
gous to the European or American mission- 
aries), witli a still larger band of half>edacated 
Englishmen (analogous to the native mission 
agents), were to stind np daily in the streets of 
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London, Manchester, Ediabargh, and Dablin, 
or itinerate from village to village, or enter our 
cathedralg, ohapela, and ohurohes, and speak 
and preach, and circulate tracts attacking the 
character of the Lord Jeaua, and calling in 
question passage after passage of Qod's Holy 
WordP" 

And what, one may ask, if these supposed 
foreigrn propagandists could barely stammer 
in English, and were ignorant of our theology? 
As to the matter of Mr. Wherry's appended 
notes to the different 84ras, the first two only 
of which are contained in this volume, he 
says, in the Preface, that they were intended 

"to call special attention to certain doctrines 
of the Quran — e.g., its testimony to the genuine- 
ness and credibiuty of the Christian Scriptares 
current in the days of Muhammad ; the evidence 
it affords to its own character as a fabrication ; 
its testimony to the impostore of the Arabian 
Prophet, in his professing to attest the Former 
Seripturet, while denying almost every cardinal 
dooteine of the cause — in his putting into the 
mouth of Qod garbled statements as to Scripture 
history, prophecy, and doctrine to suit the pur- 
poses of nis prophetic pretensions— and in his 
appealing to Divinity to sanction his crimes 
against morality and decency." 

Thus far this programme has been carried 
out calmly and dispassionately. Many may 
consider some of the charges brought against 
Muhammad as " not proven," though all mast 
admit that, as a rule, they are urged without 
acrimony, Mr. Wherry has unfortunately 
marred his cause in a few instances by what, 
for want of a better word, I must call unchari- 
tableness. In a foot-note to p. 299 he writes: — 

" The paradise of Isldm is the Garden of Eden 
inhabited b;^ men and women with carnal 
appetites of infinite capacity, and with ability 
and opj9ortunity to indulge them to the full. 
We strain our eyes in vain to catch a glimpse 
of a spiritual heaven in the Qurdn." 

And yet, in the description given of Paradise 
in the al-Ear4n (Sur. Ivi., 24, 25), we read : 
" No vain discourse shall be heard there, nor 
charge of sin, bat only the cry, Peace 1 
Peace!" 

Again, in a note on p. 376, we have : — 
"Apologists for Mahammadans are fond of 
dilating at great length on the fervour of 
Muslims in prayers, and ' missionaries and the 
like' are severely condemned for bringing 
against Muslim prayers the charge of being 
'merely lifeless forma and vain repetitions.' 
[This quotation isirom Stanley Lane- Poole's 
Introduction to Lane's SeUcliont from the 
Koran.'] If fervour in prayer consists in punc- 
tilious performance of a prescribed round of 
bowing and_prostration, or the repetition of a 
formal service of prayer in a foreign tongue, 
then the fervour and reality of Muslim prayer 
moat be acknowledged. . . . Sofaras the great 
mass of Muslims are oonoemed, the merit of 
prayer contista in its performance according to 
the external rite, and not in putting forth 
heart^desires after God." 

Compare the above with Mr, Hughes's 
remarks on the same subject, made in his 
Lahore paper already quoted: — 

"What vain repetitions! (as vain and as 
meaningless as the Fater Noaters and Ave 
Marias of many a Ohristian). And yet how 
many a pious Muslim, at the dose of his 
liturgical form, lifts his hands during the 
mundjat, or time of volantary supplications, 
and prays for pardon, peace, and light. Shall 
wa despise such aspirations P WiU we not 
rather say, 'Pzay on, devout Madim sonlf, and 



to everr such prayer, addressed as it is to the 
God of all the earth, we will say heartily, 
"Amen." May you be guided into all truth ! ' " 

The concluding page of the book is dis- 
figured by the following note to Sur. ii., 
286:— 

" The Qurdn, then, seems to be responsible for 
the general insensibility to sin, and especially 
to sinful states of the heart. The doctrine of 
personal holiness is alike foreign to the Qurdn 
and to the experience of the followers of Isldm." 

I meet this unwarrautable assertion by 
placing it in juxtaposition with another of 
Mr. Wherry's notes on Sur. ii., 177, given at 
p. 352 :— 

" Sighteouineu it of him who lelievdh in Qod, 
&e. This is one of the noblest verses in the 
Qurdn. It clearly distinguishes between a 
formal and a practical piety. Faith in God and 
benevolence towards man is [<tc] clearly set 
forth as the essence of religion. It contains a 
compendium of doctrine to oe believed as well 
as of precepts to be practised in life." 

It is only fair to the compiler to state that 
other notes contained in this volume are con- 
ceived in a similar liberal spirit, notably one 
on p. 306, pointing out the vast moral 
superiority of Muhammad's teaching with 
regard to God and man's relation to Him over 
that of his idolatrous countrymen, and of 
idolators of any country. Another, on p. 319, 
shows that the doctrines of faith and works 
as set forth in the al-Kur-an are no more 
inconsistent with each other than in the Bible. 
Another, on p. 320, indicates the clear recog- 
nition by Muhammad of seeking happiness 
in the life to come. Another, on p. 358, 
admits that the Jihad against idolators 
preached by the Arabian Prophet had much 
in common with similar commands given in 
the Old Testament. And, lastly, ver. 277 
of the second Silrah of the al-Kuran, begin- 
ning with " God ! there is no Qod," &o., is 
admitted to be a magnificent description of 
the divine majesty and providence ; so that, 
on the whole, Mr. Wherry may be said fairly 
to have redeemed his pledge given in the 
Preface :— 

< ■ I have endeavoured to remove, as far as 
known to me, the misapprehensions, and con- 
sequent misrepresentations, of the doctrines of 
the Qurdn popular among Christians, believing 
that every such error strengthens the prejudices 
of Muhammadans, and thereby aids the cause 
it seeks to overthrow, while justifying similar 
misrepresentation from the Muslim side." 

GxoBoa Fbsct Badgeb. 



M. LENORMANT AND THE BERLIN 
AOADEMT. 

Db. H. Boel requests u8 to make known his 
answer to a letter from M, Lenormant pub- 
lished in the Academy of May 27, which is 
about to appear, along with a note by Prof. 
Kirchhoff, in the forthcoming volume of ffermea 
(pp. 460-66). The greater part of this "Answer^ 
however, is occupied with charges with which 
we have nothing to do. The only portion of it 
which concerns the letter we published is that 
relating to the 202 leaden plates found at Btyra. 
As regards these. Dr. Bohl admits that satis- 
factory evidence has been produced of the 
genuineness of them all, eighteen only excepted, 
which are now at Paris, where they are open to 
the scrutiny of any scholar. Even the inaonp- 
tion of Mopsidea is allowed to be authsntio. 



OBITUABT. 

FBOF. BALFOXTB. 

km accident on the south side of Mont Blsno 
has deprived Cambridge of one of her most 
distinguished professors, Mr. Francis Maitland 
Balfour, of Trinity College, at the early age of 
thirty-one. It was only in the coarse of last term 
that a Chair of Animal Morphology had been 
founded, in special recognition of Mr. Balfour's 
signal merits, and of his labours in superiatend- 
ing and instructing for several years a class of 
students in that subject. He was elected pro- 
fessor on May 31, so that he had held the office 
for rather less than two months, 

Mr. Balfour came up to Trinity College from 
Harrow School in 1870 ; obtained a natar&l 
science scholarship in 1871 ; and was placed 
second in the first class of the Natural ScunosB 
tripos in 1873. He then went to Naples 
to study at Dr. Dorhn's zoological staboD, 
where the university had acquired the right to 
nominate two students. During Iris stay there 
he made those discoveries in the development 
of the Elasmobranoh fishes which he sab- 
sequently expanded into a volume, published in 
1878 by the Syndics of the ITniveraity Press, 
under uie title of A Monograph on the Develop- 
ment of Elatmobranch Fiehet. A portion of this 
volume had been sent by him, in the form of a 
dissertation, to the examiners for the Trinity 
College fellowships in 1874, when it was greatly 
commended by Prof. Huxley, and oontnbnted 
not a little to its author's unanimous election. 
In 1876 Mr. Balfour was appointed Lecturer in 
Natural Science at Trinity College, an office 
which he held down to his election as pro- 
fessor. He was very successful as a teacher, 
as shown by the high places which his pupils 
took in the Natural Sciences tripos, and by the 
steady increase in their numbers. His class grev 
from an average of about twelve in each {enn to 
between fifty and sixty. Notwithstanding the 
labour which he devoted to these duties, he found 
leisure to prepare his Treatiie on Oomparativt 
fm&rj/oZogri/, published in twovolumes in 1880-81. 
This is a work of permanent value, not merely ts 
a record of the discoveries of his predecessors 
and of himself, but as a handbook to a subject 
which before his time had not been ihoronghly 
worked out. It has been translated into 
German, and probably by this time into French 
also. Mr. Balfour became a Fellow of the Boyal 
Society in 1878 ; and in the course of last year 
he received the Boyal Medal and was made 
a member of the council. He was perhaps 
the youngest man who ever held that office. 
He was also general secretary of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Sdenoe, 
and President of the Cambridge Philosophical 
Society. 

But it is not merely as a man of sdence that 
Mr. Balfour will be remembered at Cambridge. 
He entered keenly into all the pursuits and 
interests of the place, and devoted much 
time to the affairs both of the university 
and of Trinity College. He took a leading part 
in the discussions of which the new statutes 
are the result, and used his influence in 
favour of a large measure of reform. Fev 
persons have of late years done more to promote 
Liberal opinions in the university. This, how- 
ever, did not prevent him from being extremely 
popular with men of all shades of opinion. He 
was BO thoroughly fair, his nature was so kind 
and genial, th^t he could always put himself in 
the place of others, and realise their point of 
view. Nor, fond aa he was of argument, did he 
ever enforce his own opinions in a way that 
could give offence. It was indeed fortunate for 
natural science that he rose to eminence at the 
time he did ; for without him it would not have 
been so generally or so cordially accepted. He 
reoouffllM. discordant elements, disarmed opposi- 
^tion, and encouraged younger men, by example 
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u <nll u by pnoept, to follow out the inTeati- 
ntiou in wiiiflh he mw intereated. No heavier 
Uow eonld have fidlen on the univeraity than 
hii ontimaly Ion ; no one coold be deplored 
with more uaivernl or more genuine sorrov. 
Howvrar eminent hia ancoeaaora may be, we 
have loat in bim a friend who oan never be 
nptaaad. Jons Willis Olabk. 



NOTSB OF TRAVEL. 

Wuh leteenoe to the maasaore of If. Grebaux 
•ad hit party by loba Indiana on the Piloomayo 
£iTar, in South Ameriea (which recent telegram a 
no longer give room to doubt), we have received 
uintoiaatug letter from Mrs. M. Q. liulhall, 
tka oonragaoua lady who herself spent ten 
ymn is tnvelliog through the wildest tracts of 
eaotnl South America, and who gave to the 
poblic lait year aome portion of her experiences 
u Between the Amazon and the Andes (Stanford). 
Sba writes that the Piloomayo Biver has been 

X«d four timee — in 1721 by the Jesuit 
Fatino; in 1735 by Casales ; in 1741 by 
OutaiUns; ajid in 1844 by Mr. Thompson, an 
Anatioan. An attempt made in 1873 by Oapt 
Onenleaf Cill^, of the U.S. Navy, failed after 
dradfal (ufiaringa. Mrs. Mulhall herself went 
for aome distance up the aame river in 1876, and 
foand the Tndiane very dvil and ready to barter. 
Bat the only aaw from a diatance any of tiia 
lobt tribe. She thinks that M. Crebaux must 
ktn mt about 1,500 milea up the Piloomayo 
vbmlM mat with hia death; and die is still of 
opiuon that an HngUah party might suooeeafully 
•xploFs the aonveee of this river, provided that 
tMyhindlndiaa guides, not lobaa. 



BOIENOB NOTEB. 

TU CoaUkld of i«riaZ.— A _„^ 

Xbjr Mr. F. W. North, who inspected this 
la on behalf the Natal Government, has 
bMD iiiued by the Department of Mines. With 
tk« uoompanying maps, sections, analyses of 
K^ and tahnlatad results of experiments on 
thai eooDomio use, the Beport offers a valuable 
liody of LaConnation as to the ooal-produoing 
upahilitias of the colony. So far as at present 
uovn, workable seams are confined to Elip 
BimConn^. Ibe area of the coal-field avail- 
tbl* 6r working is 1,360 square miles ; and, on 
a« aMamption of an average thickness of four 
wt, it ia estimated, after making a liberal 
tllovuce for loss, that the field contains 
2.073,000,000 tone of coal. The aatiafaotory 
(unoter of the fael is atteated by the analyses 
*u ezpaiimenta of Dr. Frankland in this 
txmtiy and of Dr. Hahn at Oape Town. 



Mr. Fredeiio Plncott. Its full title ia Tarjuma-i 
Ali/Laila ba-zuhdn-i-UrdU, The editor statea, 
as one of the advantages of using the Soman 
character, that 

"the lithographed edition ot the Alff LaUa, from 
which the present text waa tranillteratad, ^though 
written in a small hand, with allthe worda jammed 
together In aoaroely legible lines, yet ooverg a 
printing aorface eqoal to . . . half aa mnoh again 
above that found anffiolent with the Roman 
ofaaracter." 

Db. J. H. GalliSb, whose Outitka waa re- 
cently notioed in the Aoadeuy, has been 
appointed Professor of Sanakrit and Compara- 
tive German Grammar in the ITniveraity of 
TJtreoht, where he haa hitherto held the post of 
lector in the same subjects. 

Os the report of M. Ghuton Paris, the 
Aoad^mie des Inscriptions haa awarded medals 
of the value of SCO frs. to the authors of each 
of the three following works : — La Tapuurie en 
France, by M.Jules Guiffrey; GacheUd'Oculiitei 
romains, vol. i., by MM. Htfron de Yillefoase 
and Th^denat ; and Etude critique aur le Text de 
la Vie latine de Sainte-OenevQue d« Parte, by 
M. Ch. Kohler. 

Wb have received from M. Vieweg, of Paris, 
a French translation of the first volume of Prof. 
Madvig'a work on the Boman Oonatitution, 
which was reviewed in the Acabeitv of October 
29, 1881. The translator is M. Ch. Morel, 
Professor at the Ecole des Hautes-Etndes. At 
one time we had hoped that this work would also 
have appeared in English, but we believe that 
arrangements to that end have fallen through. 

Is noticing Prof. Skeat's Etymological Diction- 
ary, the Nation says : — 

"An unabridged edition of thia book hat been printed 
for the American market, of whloh the price la 
two dollara and a-half [lOi.] and yoar eye*. It 
may be qneationed whether the pnbllahars have a 
tight to poniih a poatlble readlneaa to bay a possible 
American reprint lO severely." 



PHILOLOQT NOTES. 
b ku kng been known that in out-of-the- 
v^parta d Germany traces might be found 
" MB Saxon ancestors, but uie instances 
"fnlljr BTOi have been somewhat vague. Dr. 
inim± H. Braades, of Gtittingen, has, how- 
**■) aaabibatad to the Aniiquary an article, 
™m fVi»*» in the August number, in which 
** '>*M ej a paitJenlai distriot near the old 
nwiaa tetnes of Mindsa where distinct 
»HH still exist He gives a onrioiu list of 
"wiHi words need thete^ among whiob is Tea 
aplMaof/aor/o. 

^■M. W. H. Alubt ABO Oo. hare issued 
t^HttfaHMu tnnslation of the "Arabian 
'"m" piiatsd ia Boman oharaoters on the 
'*•■*> mtem. The tcaaalator is, we believe, 
^Httrt of India; and the tranalitecation waa 
Jf* j*M in India under the auperintendenoe of 
7''.|;. W. H. Xdbort, deputy oimunissioner of 
*w«U iiatriet, in the PknjA>. But the book 
■< Nn printed in England, and edited by ^ 



FINE ART. 

Outlines of Ornament. By W. and Q. 
Audsley. (Sampson Low.) 

This larm, but withal modest, book pre- 
sents us, in a series ot simple but very care- 
fttlty executed plates, with what may be oalled 
" A Grammar of Ornament " in a mnoh truer 
sense than that in which that term was applied 
by the late Mr. Owen Jones to his magnifi- 
cent work. Messrs. Audsley think that the 
elementuy principles of ornament oan best be 
studied in black and white, without the 
distracting attractions of colour. They also 
think, and in this again we agree with them, 
that for edacational purposes it is important 
that the same elements of decoration em- 
ployed by various nations shoold be seen 
eide by side, so as to show the primitive 
workings of the decorative sense in different 
countries. The plates are divided into 
" Fret Ornament," " Piet Diaper," " Inter- 
laced," " Powdered," "Diaper," and "Con- 
ventional Foliage; " and the examples are 
taken from Egyptian, Classic, Mediaeval, 
Japanese, Celtic, Russian, Persian, Arabian, 
Moresque, and modern French models. Some 
examples of savage ornament (of ancient 
Peruvian and Mexican, and modern Oceanic 
and African, say) might perhaps have been 
added with advantage in illustration of the 
simpler motives, and some more speoimens of 
the treatment of animals in conventional 
decoration would not have been unwelcome ; 
but we are not son that it is not byperoritioal^ 



to suggest such additions to a work which is 
meant to be simple rather than learned, and 
useful rather than aesthetic. The main 
object of the work is to enable the student to 
detect the distinct character of the principal 
styles of ornament, and for this purpose the 
examples are well chosen. 

The chief complaint we have to make 
agaiost the preliminary essay is that it is too 
short; and this, not because of its omis- 
sions, but of its interest. It will probably 
suffice for the student as a guide to the 
plates, but it is tantalising to the general 
reader, whose attention is broken off almojt 
as soon aa arrested. It is, however, to be 
hoped that the same authors will not be 
satisfied with a treatise on what may be 
called the "accidence" of decoration, but 
will hereafter tell us something ot its 
" syntax." There is still a great deal to be 
dooe in the systematic teaching of ornament ; 
and it would probably have been done before 
if the powers of artistic analysis and com- 
parison, and the patience necessary for their 
prolonged and orderly exercise, were not 
so rare. One of the moat interestiog 
fields of enquiry is the influence of materiid 
upon pattern. The character of a fret 
would be, for instance, probably affected 
by the fact that the designer worked 
with bricks or mosaic or paint, or with a 
stick upon soft clay. This point is not lost 
sight of by our authors, but it is necessarily 
worked out but imperfectly. The origin of 
the ingenious interlacings of Celtic orna- 
ments, its twists and spirals, is traced in part 
to the skill in basket-work which was 
the apecialty of the early inhabitants of 
Britain; but no explanation is offered of 
the similarity between the character of Irish 
decoration and that of Russia. One branch 
of the subject, more important than ever 
now that Japanese influence is so strong, is 
the difference between cmament which pleases 
by obvious repetitions and that which achieves 
its balance by less f^alpable counter-weights. 
The authors were probably right in thinking 
such consideratiopd beyond the scope of their 
work, bat this does not prevent us from 
hoping that they will treat of them hereafter. 
They may possibly even quarrel with the intro- 
duction of such remarks in reference to a book 
ia which they state " they have alone been 
guided by the desire to introduce nothing but 
what would prove of everj-day value to the 
designer and practical decorator ; " but their 
aim, though modest, has been more positive 
than this. They have tried, and succeeded, 
not only in excluding the impractical, but in 
giving in a few simple plates exaipples which 
cover almost the whole field of elementary 
decoration. They assert, with a confidence 
not unjustified, that, 

"if the student of ornamental art will only 
learn all that the plates can teach him, he wiU 
not have very much more to master to render 
him perfectly at home in general matters of 
form and arrangement, so far as surfaoe decora- 
tion is concerned." 

The number ot designs by the late M. 
YioUelr-le-Duc is not the least useful feature 
of the book. They prove at least that the 
mine of decorative invention is not exhausted, 
and that the decorative sense is not confined 
to Orieatak. Gobxo Mohkhovsi. 
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EXGAVATIOm AT EPHESU8. 

A lOBTiHO was held at the Mansion Honse 
on Monday last, July 24, to promote by public 
subscription the resumption of the excavations 
at Ephesns on the site of the Temple of Diana. 
The Lord Mayor, who presided, made some 
remarks in approval of tae scheme set on foot 
by Mr. F. T. Wood, under whose superintend- 
ence the Qovemment excavations were carried 
on with such snccessfnl results for so many 
years. Mr. A. J. B. Beresford-Hope, chair- 
man of the committee, who has talcen great 
interest in the present enterprise, and who 
proved that he was complete master of the 
subject, advocated the proposed exploration 
wiw muoh eloquence. Mx, Wood, by the 
aid of a numoer of interestini; drawings 
and photographs, explained, briefly, how the 
temple had been discovered by him in 1869, 
after six years of search ; and he demonstrated 
to the audience what chances there were of 
discovering many portions of the sculptured 
frieze and sculptured drams of columns as 
beautifol as those already rescued from oblivion 
and deposited in the British Museum. Mr. 
Wood, who evidently has an unwearying 
interest in his work, concluded his remarks by 
declaring himself ready to make any person^ 
sacrifice the committee might call upon him 
to make in order to proceed with the ex- 
ploration. Mr. 0. T. Newton, Ourator of the 
Oteek and Boman Antiquities at the British 
Museum, addressed the audience at some 
length. He said he had visited Ephesus from 
year to year while Mr. Wood was at work, even 
before the temple was found ; and, at the time 
that Mr. Wood, searching for the temple 
within the Peribolus wall, had hit upon a 
Boman building with a number of inscriptions, 
which was probably the Augusteum, he had 
advised Mr. Wood to abandon the exploration 
of this building, and continue his search for the 
temple. Mr. Newton then alluded to the 
great work of the Germans at Olympia, and the 
burge sum of money they had spent there, the 
Emperor himself giving out of his privy purse 
£4,000 ; and showed bow, by extending the ex- 
cavation far beyond the actual dte of the temple, 
they had discovered so muoh beautiful sculpture. 
The sum required by Mr. Wood was only 
£5,000, which ought easily to be found in a 
country so wealthy as ours. Mr. Newton oon- 
oLnded his remarks by propcNaing the following 
resolution : — 

" That the complete exosvatlon o, the Temple of 
Diana at Bpheeai la an object wsU worthy ot sap. 

Sort from the nation, wUoh now posiesaaa In the 
trltlah Masenm the only portions of the beantifnl 
soolptaTes dlaoovered of the temple ; and that a 
sabMrlptlon list be at once opened." 

Prof. Donaldson, of Aberdeen, seconded the 
resolution with his accustomed energy and 
enthusiasm. Mr. B. F. Pullan spoke as a 
brother explorer in Asia Minor, having, under 
the auspices of the Dilettanti Society, cleared 
out the Temple of Athene Polias at Friene, 
and uncovered the remains of Apollo Sminihius 
in ttie Troad. He also had seen Mr. Wood at 
work at Ephesns, and had witnessed the pro- 
gress of his discovery with great interest. 
Mr. Pullan testified to Mr. Wood's unwearied 
labours, and gave it as his opinion that there 
was g^at promise of obtaining valuable remains 
of the Temple of Diana if the excavations were 
resumed. jProL T. Boger Smith made a few 
remarks in favour of continuing the work of 
exploration at Ephesns. 

Letters were read by the hon. secretary. Prof. 
T. Hayter Lewis, from the Prinoe of Wales, the 
Duke of Connaught, the Duke of Albany, and 
the following members of the Oominittee — ^viz , 
the Archbishop of Oanterbnry, the Bishop of 
Durham, Card. Manning, and several others, 
regretting their inalnlity to attend the meeting ; 



also one flfom Sir Frederick Leighton, advocating 
strongly the resumption of the excavations as a 
work well worthy of national support. 

Subscriptions will be received by Sir John 
Lubbock, Bart., hon. treasurer, 15 Lombard 
Street, and Messrs. Herries, Farquhar and Co., 
16 St. James's Street. 



PROF. MA8PER0. 

Tee perilous position of Prof. Maspero_ is a 
source of increasing anxiety to his many friends 
and his scientific brethren throughout Europe. 
Miss Amelia B. Edwards sends us the following 
extract (translated) from a letter to her just 
received liom M. Arthur Rhond, of the French 
Archaeological College at Cairo, bearing date 
from ViroSay (9eine-et-0ise), the 20th lost :— 
" Since the 2ad of this month no letters have been 
leoelved from Prof. Maspero. Els latest despatches 
to the French Government annoanoe his determina- 
tion to stay at his post till death, if so he can save 
the Boolak Mnseam from destraotlon. For this 
task he possesses all the necessary tang-Jroid, 
energy, presence of mind, and lelf-derotlon ; bat 
of what avail are these againit bomb-shells and 
hordes of fanatical assassins ? It is at least certain 
that those who break into the museum will pass 
over his dead body ; bat this will be a loss a* fatal 
to science as the destraotlon of Mariette's ool- 
lection." 

M. Bhon^, with his wife and daughter, left 
Egypt on the 4th inst., only a few days before 
the massacre. It is feared that Mdme. Maspero, 
who is but just recovering from a severe illness, 
is with her husband on board his steamer at 
Boolak. 

We hear from another source that two young 
Frenchmen of the Ecole de Cairo determined to 
remain with M. Maspero to the last, and are 
with him on board his steamer. Herr Emil 
Bragsoh is safe in Europe. 



character I thought at first was the Kypiiote 
ne ; but further cleaning has brought to luht 
a little stroke which makes it identical vith 
the a of the leaden plate. Then comes a ohu- 
acter which is not found in the Eypriote syl- 
labary, and for which, therefore, I can suggest 
no vslue. LasUv, we have the Eypriote vo. 
Between the two holes or eyes is a short carved 
line, which seems to indicate the end of the 
inscription. On the other side of the terra- 
cotta are only two oharaoters, placed one below 
the other, one of them being the Eypriote vt, 
the other, a peculiar form of ai. _ Am a very 
similar form occurs on the seal given in my 
Appendix to Bioi, p. 693, No. 1519, it is oleir 
that the latter inscnption must be read e-ti-re, 

I ought to add that the weight is of a light- 
red colour, and weighs 6^ oz. As a small 
fragment of it has been broken o£P, it mutt 
originally have weighed a little more ; and it 
is curious that a weight of exactly the asms 
form and make, but without any inscriptiop, 
which was discovered in Melos, and is now in 
Mr. Greg's possession, weighs 6 oz. 1 draohm. 
Two smidler weights, except in size the counter- 
parts of the two just named, one of them 
being the terra-ootta from Hissarlik, which I 
mentioned before, each weigh exactly 3 oz. 
and half-a-drachm. A. H. Satce. 



NOTES ON AST AND AROHAEOLOQT. 
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A ITEW TROJAN nrSORIPTION. 

Qaeen's Oollegs, Oxford : JuTySl, US3. 

Mr. E. p. Greg is the possessor of a very 
interesting and important object of antiquity. 
This is a terra -cotta weight which he purimased 
from Messrs. Fenton and Sons along with one 
of those small black " whorls " with which Dr. 
Schliemann's excavations at Hissarlik have 
made us familiar. They were both sold last 
April as part of the collection of Mr. J. G. GoU, 
together with eleven other whorls and another 
terra-ootta weight, Messrs. Fenton were told 
that they had all belonged to Dr. Schliemann, 
who, however, left them in London, where the 
person in charge of them failed, and they were 
subsequentty bought by Mr. Goll. The 
character and ornamentation of the " whorls " 
show that the statement as to the place from 
which they came is correct. 

Mr. Greg's weight is similar in form to the 
one given in ScUiemann's Iliot, No. 479, the 
only difiEiarence being that it has no third hole 
running transversely to the two holes which 
Dr. Schliemann compares with eyes. But, like 
the two terra-ootta weights figured in Hios, 
p. 682, it is inscribed with characters whidi 
belong to what I have termed the Asianic 
syllabary. They were hardly noticeable when 
Mr. Greg bought the object, but on clean- 
ing out Uie dirt in them he found that tiiey 
were deeply and dearly cut on both sides 
of it. They are of considerable size, and 
are separated from each other by wide spaoes. 
On one side there is a circular inscription 
running round the edge of the weight. The first 
character must, I tunk, be identified with the 
KypriobB tu, though it very closely resembles 
the lu of the leaden plate given by Major 
di Oeenola in his Sakminia, p. 66. The next 



Sir Nobl Paton has just completed 
for a medal commemorative of the twenty-fint 
anniversary of the Volunteer movement The 
drawing for the reverse shows a head and bast 
of her Majesty the Queen, a portrait founded 
upon a pencil-sketch made by the artist at 
Windsor in 1883. The obverse "bears the motto 
"ProAriset Foois," inscribed above a design 
symbolical of patriotic and defensive warfare. 
The figure of St. Michael, the patron-saint of 
righteous war, occupies the centre of the medal, 
the head helmeted and haloed, the body clad in 
complete armour, and the hands holding the 
sword and shield. Beneath the protection and 
consecration of his outapread wings are two 
groups of mortals. To the right appear three 
spearmen, kneeling in a serried rank behind 
their shields, their attitudes and expressions 
indicating intense watchfulness. The waves 
wash roimd the island promontory npon which 
their feet rest ; and far off on the water is seen 
a war gallev, suggestive of foreign invasion. 
To the left is another group of three, a seated 
mother with a sleeping inntnt pressed dose to 
her breast, and a child kneeling oeside her with 
bands clasped and head raised in prayer. Belund 
them springs the foliaged and fruited olive 
branch of peace. There is an exodlent and 
felidtous completeness in the symbolism of the 
design ; the sculpturesque requirements ot 
medallistic art have been dearljr kept in view ; 
and the drawing is distinguished, by the 
admirable sense for form and grace of line 
which is characteristic of all the utiaf s worVs. 
The medal is to be engraved and published by 
Mr. Neil Maophail, of Glasgow. 

^72 understand that a movennent is on foot 
in Aberdeen for the erection of an art gallery 
and museum in the city. Nearly £11)000: 
has been subscribed, and among the oonttibnton 
is her Majesty the Queen. 

Mb. Gsioos the younger has made a yvf 
successful coloured copy of Shakspere's butt 
in Stratford Church for fhe New Shakroei« 
Society. Working on a faint platinotypc 
copy of the bust, no has got a very life-likt 
result. All the deadness and ooldness of thi 
ordinary photograph which have been so mud 
complamed of has disappeared ; and there nee4 
be no hesitation now in accepting the boat as I 
genuine portrait, always excepting the broken 
uort nose. 
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Kb. KoircTTKE D. Goitway is engaged upon 
» work deaaribine the Soath Kensington 
KnaeoBii whioh 'will be abundantly illiutrated. 

Wk hear that the little book of original pen- 
and'ink sketohee leoently pablished by Messrs. 
Wilaon and MHTormiok, of Glasgow, under the 
title of JProm the Clyde to the Sebrtdei, is about 
to paH into a aeoond edition. 

Thi chapters on " The Elements of Beautjr in 
Ships and Boats," by Ur. Hamerton, whioh 
appeared in the Port/olio last year, have been 
translated into French, and will appear shortly 
in the French nautical journal Le Yacht, 
along with the illustrations which accompanied 
them. 

Ix reply to a memorial from the Sunday 
Society addressed to the Boyal Academy, 
raggesting the admission of the public to the 
exhibition on on« or two Sundays before its 
dose, lb. Ftedeiidk A. Eaton, secretary to the 
Boyal Academy, writes: — 

" The praaidest and oonnoil hare no power to com- 
ply with the prayer of the memorial, aa the laws 
aod oonatitntion nndar which the Academy la 
goTsmed ptohibit the admiaaion o( anyone (membera 
of the Aeadamy indaded) to the exhibition on 
8aiiday% aad no change in the said laws and con. 
•tttatloa can be made withoat the consent of the 
ganaral aaeemUy of Aoademidans and the approval 
oi H.M. the Qaesn." 

Ths tUrty-aerenth amnial meeting of the 
Cambrian Axohaeologioal Association will be 
held »t LLuirwst on Monday, July 31, wad the 
four fidloving days. The president-elect is Mr. 
H. B. Sandbaoh, who sucoeeda Prof. C. 0. 
Babin^ton, of Cambridge. The public meet- 
ings will be held in the grammar-school. 

Ox Sunday last, July 3, a large party of 
nsmbera of the Sunday Society visited Apsley 
Honae, by permission of the Duke of Wellington, 
aad vore shown the historical paintings in the 
Waterloo Qallery, the museum, &o. 

YjLSJJXi'a portrait of Oolley Gibber, prefixed 
to the letter's Apology, or Autobiography, has 
been rery well re-etched by 0. W. Sherbom for 
Ur. H. A. Bogers, who made the fine collection 
of ilhutrations, fto., of Old London Bridge whioh 
is now i n the Onildhall Library. 

Ak exhibitian of modem pictures, both in 
oil and water-colours, will open at Nottingham 
in tiie mrt galleries of the Oastle on September 4, 

The Myenth part of Amariean JEtohingt has 
a portrait of Longfellow whioh is noteworthy 
on more aoooonts than one. It is not only a 
food portrait, but a bold experiment in etching, 
baing an attempt to giye the full value of 
■urw-white hair, and to model the flesh with 
■trokes mainly in one direction, and that 
direction not diagonal, as was the way with the 
Ul maatera, but perpendicular. Of necessity 
the eroand is Tery dark and unsuggestive, but 
the uoe and hair are, so to speak, " floated " on 
it with an original and striking effect. The 
txaeotioin ia oi great delicacy and judgment, 
tad tli0 obaiftcter strong and noble. Mr. 
A. F. Bellows contributes the etching for the 
tsAOi namber, which is a yiew of " The Shore 
oTSkaaaatelea Lake, New York." It is fnU 
af ^ijkt and air, bat not withoat spottiness. 

Thx •xhilHtion of modern paintings, known 
as thA Sakn d'Anyers, will open at Antwerp 
en Angnst 13. 

Tsx wealth of Antwerp in great painters is 
Aovn in a striking way by the resolution of 
tas mnnioipal oonncil to commemorate by 
coral tablata the hooses, or sites of the houses, 
ji which no lees than twenty were bom, lived, 
acdiad. The liat indudea the names of Matays, 
Kobeoa, Yandyok, the two Teniera, the two 
Bnofbabi «td (ia gur gwo time) Qeori Leyi, 



The question of a triennial Salon appears to 
be decided. The first will be opened next year. 
These Salons will be organised by the State, 
and will contain only a small number of picture s, 
selected from among the best that had been 
exhibited at the three previous Salons. They 
are to be held at the Trooad^ro, and not in the 
Palais de I'lndustrie, as at first stated. 

At a _ recent meeting of the Academic des 
Inscriptions, M. Clermont Ganneau exhibited a 
bronze statuette recently found at Beyrouth. 
It is a female figure, entirely naked, and crowned 
with a crescent One hand rested upon an 
object whioh is now in other hands, but which 
M. Gtuineau had seen .and photographed. It 
was an oar, or perhaps a rudder, with an in- 
scription "to the Sidonians" in Phoenician 
characters. M. Ganneau believes the figure to 
represent the goddess Astarte, and to be of the 
time of the Seleuoidae. 

Oke of the most striking works in the Salon 
des Arts d^coratifs, now open at Paris, is a 
design for a group to be placed upon the top of 
the Arc de Tnomphe. The artist is M. 
Falqui&re, who took his inspiration from M. 
Antonin Proust during his snort tenure of the 
Ministry of Art. The design consists of a 
statue of the Bepublic, represented as seated in 
a chariot drawn by four horses. The horses are 
led by two Yiotories. Behind are two inde- 
pendent allegorical groups, one representing 
the departure for the fight, the other tiie fight 
itself. The desi^ is highly spoken of, but it 
is doubted how it would look when on the top 
of the arch, which is 153 feet high. 

A SOMEWHAT sensational picture by Alex- 
andre Falgui&res, which attracted notice at the 
last Salon, ia given in L'Art this week, etished 
by Abel Lurat. It is called " Fan and Dagger," 
and represents a determined, evil-looking young 
woman, who has thrown away her fan and is 
waiting with a dagger in a dark place, pre- 
sumably until her lover comes round the 
corner. M. Muntz is continuing his history of 
tapestry in L'Art, and has now arrived at the 
consideration of German tapestxy. 

The Boumanian Parliament has voted a sum 
of £40,000 fbr the erection of a new museum at 
Budiarest, the old building being nnable to 
hold the large and growmg collection of 
antiquities, chiefly of the Roman period. 



unsio. 

WAGNEB'8 "PABBIFAL." 



AooOKDiRa to tradition, the spear whioh pierced 
the side of Christ and the holy cup which 
received his blood were brought by Joseph of 
Arimathaea to England. At his death, they 
were borne away to heaven, but were at length 
brought back by a company of angels, and 
delivered into the keeping of solitary hermits. 
In the opera of " Lohengrin," tiie elected hero 
speaks of the vessel of wondrous splendour 
called the Grail, guarded by his father, Per- 
oival, and the chosen Knights in the temple 
rising from the centre of Monsalvat. Titurel, 
the first guardian, reigned 490 years there. 
His son, Frimutelle, proved himiself an un- 
worthy successor. Then came Amfortas, " le 
roy pescheeur " of the French Bomanoe, about 
whom we shall presently speak. The concep- 
tion of a wonder-working cup or bowl is to be 
found in Eastern and Western legends ; and in 
the Mdbinogion we read of a " bloody lance," 
a symbol the meaning of which is not known, 
though it does not appear to be immediately 
connected with the Christian myth. The 
French metrical romance otPercemUle Oalloii, 
written by Qhrestien de Troyes and others in 
tbe tweUw oeatur^, mi the oel^l^nted Parcival 



poem of the German Minnesinger Wolfram von 
Eschenbach, written early in the thirteenth 
century, are the two most important works 
whioh treat of Perceval or Parsival and the 
legend of the Holy Grail. Wagner has studied, 
but not imitated, his predecessors ; he has 
written, not a new poem, but simply the 
libretto of a music- drama, as original as it is 
daring in conception. A few words must be 
said atwut the essentiallyreligioas character of 
Wagner's latest work. The constant refnenoe 
to the Crucified One as the Bedeemer, the 
Saviour of sinners, and the sacraments of 
baptism and of the Eucharist exhibited on the 
stage, and interwoven with the legends of the 
spear and the Grail, will certainly shock the 
feelings of many pious persons. The words 
used, and the stage directions, prevent any 
explaining away of the great ceremony of the 
first act, m the sense of a love-feast {iymrfi), 
similar to those held by the early Christians. 
The choice of subject may be regretted ; but 
" Parsifal " as a work of art shoulabe no more 
afEected by religions scruples than Handel's 
" Messiah " by the objections raised against the 
writing and performance of oratorios. It must 
also be carefully noted that Wagner has 
approached bis subject with great earnestness — 
we might, indeed, say reverence; it is the 
matter rather than the manner which with many 
will lay him open to censure. 

The orchestral prelude to "Parsifal" is very 
strilung. The tlu«e Grail motives, which oon- 
atitute the sum and substance of the whole 
drama, are successively presented to us. Two 
phrases from the prelude sugg^tive of the 
Bedeemer's grief and suffering receive special 
treatment, and the oondading strains ox this 
introduction are solemn and dignified. 

When the curtain rises, Gumemanz, an old 
man, and two Esquires are seen asleep in the 
sacred wood which surrounds the castte of the 
Holy Grail. The morning revettli is heard; 
Ghimemanz awakes, and bSs the young yassals 
descend to the lake and see to the King's bath. 
Sundry now rushes in with long-hanging 
girdle of snake-skin, and black hair flowing in 
loose locks; she has brought from Arabia a 
balsam. Eing Amfortas next appears, borne 
on a litter, and attended by Knights and 
Squires. After exohan^g a few words with 
Gumemanz, the procession moves on towards 
the lake, which is seen at the back of the stage. 
The Esquires now ask qtustions of Qnmemanz, 
who is by no means unwilling to tell them aU 
he knows about Sundry and the Eing. 
Eundry was found sleeping in the wood when 
Titurel consecrated the castle. There is some 
mystery connected with her, of which Gume- 
manz 18 ignorant. The King, Amfortes, the 
guardian of the Grail, was lured by a maid of 
" fearful beauty." The holy spear fell into the 
hands of the great magician, Klingsor, who is 
always seeking by " infamous magic and charms 
infernal " to draw away men from high and 
noble aims into the paths of sensuousness and 
sin. With this spear, which is still in Kling- 
sor's hold, a wound was inflicted on the un- 
fortunate Eing— a wound that would never 
heal, according to an oracular ntteranoe, until 
the appearance of the "goileleaa fooL" The 
conversation is intormptM by a strange in- 
cident A swan flies from the li^e, and sinks 
dying to the g^und. The culprit (Parsifial) 
now appears. His manner is strange. He 
does not know that it was wrong to shoot the 
swan. He does not know hia fatiier's name, or 
even his own. He speaks of his mother 
(Heart's Affliction), and Eundry informs him 
of ber death. The words of the oracle come to 
the remembrance of Gumemanz, and he invites 
Parsifal to the holy feast of the Grail. The 
scene now changes to the great hall of 
the caaUe. The shrine endodng the Ghrailia 
set 09 a t»ble ; Ein^ AjofortM u brought ii) 
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onluB litter; the Enights assemble, and the 
" Lord's Supper " is administered. At the oloae, 
Amfortas, who has not partaken, ntters a cry of 
ang:aish; his wound has broken out afresh. 
He is removed. Gurnemanz now turns round, 
and perceives Parsifal, whom he had forgotten. 
The latter pretends to understand nothing of 
what he has seen, and Qumemanz roughly 
pushes him outside the door, telling him he u 
" nothing but a fool." 

At the opening of the second act, Elingsor 
is in the tower of his magio oastle. He 
summons Eundry to his presence. She is 
bound by a spell to obey mm. She it was 
who tempted Amfortas, and she is ordered 
to waylay Parsifal, who is now about to enter 
the enchanted grounds. The dash of weapons 
is heard without ; the defenders of the castle fly 
panio-strioken ; Parsifal appears on the wall, 
and Elingsor sinks slowly with the whole tower. 
A garden rises, and fills the whole stage. From 
all sides lovely damsels rush in, and gather 
round the newcomer, each one in turn making 
love to him. After a time Kundry's voice is 
heard calling Parsifal by name. She now 
appears as a youthful female of exquisite beauty, 
and talks to him first about his mother and her 
death, and then about love. The simple youth, 
strengthened by prayer and meditation, spurns 
her from him. Klingsor appears, flings the 
spear at Parsifal, but it remains floating over 
his head. He grasps it with his hand ; immedi- 
ately, as with an earthquake, the castle faUs to 
ruins, and the garden withers up to a desert. 
So ends the struggle between the opposing 
lowers of good and evil, of which Parsifal and 
Elingsor are respectively the types. 

The third act opens in the domain of the 
QraiL Titurel is dead and everything is sad 
and gloo^. QumemanB, now very aged, 
discovers !^ndry cold and stiK in a tnioket in 
the wood. He drags her out, and she awakes 
as-if from a long trance. He next beholds a 
stranger approa<£ing, " one dressed in gloomy 
war apparel " (like Feredur in the Welah tale). 
Gumemane bids him take off his helmet, shield, 
and spear, for it is Good Friday. The stranger 
is Parsifal, and he is recognised botliby Enndry 
and GhimemanB. After much tribnlation, he 
has found his way back to the GralL He is the 
chosen one of Heaven, and comes to heal 
Amfortas' wound by touching him with the 
recovered spear; to free Eund^ from her 
bondage to Elingsor and from uie curse of 
her former sins, and to show her the path of 
true love and redemption ; to bring life to the 
desolate band of Enights ; and to restore the 
glory of the Grail, now hid in a clouded shrine. 
Next week we shall aa,j something about the 
wonderful music, and give an account of the 
first performance of the work, which took 
place last Wednesday at Bairenth. 

J, S. Shxdloce. 



Now imdy, a THIRD EDITIOK of 

THE TEMPLE: 



MUSIO NOTE. 



Sacred Poems and Private Ejaculations. 

■By Mr. aBOBOD EBBBSBT. 
Faciimile Edition, with Introdaetory Bsiay by J. HBITBY BHOHTHOnSR Author of "John. ''"^ f^«y*' 
Bmall crows, sprlnklad ihsap, imitation of original binding ; or in paper boards, old style, nncnt, 6*. 
" This oharming reprint has a f rssli value added to it by the introductory essay of the anthor of ' John Ingleunt.' 
. , . To all lorera of this typical country parson, a Kentleman and a seholar, who could yet sympathise with eountrj 
proverbs and mstio ethics, this facsimile edition of ' The Temple,' with Ui. Bhorthouse's introduouoD, will be a valinl 
manual."— >lcad«fliy. 

London : T. FISHER UNWIN, 17, Holborw Viaduct. 
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MAPS OF EGYPT. 



LOWER EGYPT. By the late Lieat.- 

Colonal W. H. UAKE, ILA. To lUiumia proUblo MIUtUT Hon- 
menu In flonnaslon wttb th« Sow Ctanal. AlfzAodrit. Cairo, Ko. 
8o>I«, ID mll« to •» Indi ; glM,MliMbMbjl>. ColoondllM>t,lhM. i 
moaDt«d, la oue. Si. 

EGYPT. Scale, 35 miles to an inch ; size, 

1 1 InebM br 17. Coloand ■faoel. !•■ 

EGYPT. By John Arrovrsmith. Scale, 26 

mllM to an Inch i ilio, IS Inchai by M. Ooloorod ihoot, 8t. ; moantod, 
In ots*. te. 

EGYPT. The Quarto Atlas Uap. Size, 

lllndioabyll. Coloared ibaot, li. Sd. t nouitad. In OOM, Sa. 

EGYPT. By the late Lieut-Oolonel W. M. 

LEAKS, R.A. Bealf^ 10 mllM to an Inch ; llM, M InohM br &<• Two 
tbeeU, colounid, III. ; mouQtwl, In oue, IB>. 

ALEXANDRIA and its FORTIFIOA- 

TIONB. SKETCH KAF or Alazudri«,abowln(lboPoitlSaatlon.rhim 
Port Ajamt to Pharillon, and tha Nambar of Qniia. Boala, one mlla to 
anlDOb. Wltbulnaat Hapof LoworBsTpteathaaoalaafSSmUaato 
an Inoh ; slaa. U loohM bj 10; Colourod ahaet, la. 

London: Bdwaxb BiAirtois, 6S,0harinK-cross, S.W. 



Few lovers of music in this country have yet 
heard, or heard of, IfdUe. Amens, a new 
sin^, whose grand contralto voice and highly 
tnuiied vocalisation have already earned for her 
a substantial reputation in Continental opera. 
Mdlle. Ameiis is now in London, bnt has sung 
only at the private receptions of a few noble 
patronesses. She has pathos, dramatic fire, 
great facility, and a voice of remarkable sweet- 
ness and compass— in a word, all the qualifica- 
tions necessary to an operatic prima donna of 
the first dass. 



Kaw tMdy, with Uap, fbap, Bto. oloth. ta. 

TOURISTS' GUIDE TO ESSEX. 

with ionia Fnllnlliazy Bamarka aa to lla Earlj Hlatory, AnUqnltlei, 
WortUea, ko. 

Br IDWARD WALFORD, ILA., 

Editor of Ibo " Coiwljr Famlllea,' " AnUqnailan HacaBlna,** ko. 

Beloff a Kaw Volnma of 

"STANFOKD'S TWO-aBILUNO BBBIIS OF TOnRIBTS* OUIOES.* 

Llat of tha Sarlaa gntia on appUoatloa, or per poat for ponnj atamp. 

London : Eswias STAsroas, 66, Charlng-cross, B.W. 

Fouth EdlUon, with Map, <Mp. (n. olotk, Sn 

TOURISTS' GUIDE TO 
THE ENGLISH LAKE DISRICT. 

BrHENRT IBWtM JENKINSOX, F.&a.B., Iio., 
Althor of " Praotiaal Onldaa to tha lala ef Wlfht, lala of Man, CarUal^' ka. 

" NothlQf ao nwftil and eonranlant haa baaa Utliarto ptodaoad flw tba 
ezplocation of oar natlTe lVki.''^Owird{au. 

** ConTonlant and truatwortfar.**— ^ccufetty. 

London: BnwAss SiAstOBS, 66, Oharlng-oross, S.W. 



WlthM*p,lbap.8TO,Unip«lotb,la.6d.| papar oorar, la. Sd. 

SMALLER PBACTIOAL OITIDE TO 
NORTH WALES. 

By HBNRT IRWIK JBKKIN&OIT. F.a.a.B., *&. 

Anthor of " PMOtlotl Ooldw to tb* Bnyllth Lake DUtrlot, Ilia of Wight, 

Itlooflian,"fts. 

" Thb now Qatdo to Nortt WbIm la mu-kod by tho mdm oonoelODtloDO- 
B«H, oleanew, and mlnnto detail which have randerad hb prerlooi worki 
■0 Talubto to tb« tonriat, . . . Aa In formor pildo booka by tha aamo 
aotbor, tb« dif«ction» an ao elaar aa to b« nnmiatakoaMa to the meanoat 
eapaoiiy, and whoeror iroaa oTor the (Tonad In the Kaalal and Intelllrant 
eompany of Mr. Jenklnaon will retnrn heme, not only a wUv and a 
■tnmger man. bat will haTO booome nustar of an eaperlenoo that will be 
to him a Joy ft>r eT^."— rimct. 

London ; Bdwabd Statiobs, 55, Charing-oroflS, B.W. 
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HEDICAL WOHEX (br IKDIA. Bj FSAZCU E. HOOOAir, If.D. 
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BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 
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London and Edtobaight W. fc B. QmoMS. 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
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I. ON HAREINO. Br B. W. Ers. 
I. CARLYLX. Br lUBT E. CKUSTU. 
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LITERATURE. 

Trittrean ofLgonette, and other Foemt, By 
Algernon Charles Svinburne. (Chftlto & 
Windus.) 

We have b«en admonished by a writer whose 
words are worth attending to that the present 
age ought to b« one of criticism rather than 
of poetry. Tet the actual conditions of our 
literature contradict this Terdiot. A poet 
whom suGcoeding ages will rank as hardly 
second to Virgil is still alive and vigorous among 
u«. Another, whose originality of method is 
so marked as to have long retarded his accept- 
snce, has lately won the popularity his work 
deserree. A third, who added new graces to 
English venification, and produced within 
brief compass masterpieces of the first artistic 
excellence, passed from the midst of us but a 
lew months since. A fourth, who has laid 
the stores of Greek, Scandinavian, and 
mediaeval romance under contribution, re- 
viving with singular freshness the art of the 
rhapsode, may, for aught we know, be destined 
to enrich our literature with still new monu- 
menu of hia peculiar skill, A fifth, who has 
trained the English muse to meditative uttei^ 
ance and chastened melody, gives us from 
time to time fresh evidences that his vein is 
not exbaoated. With Tennyson, Browning, 
Kossetti, Morris, and Arnold to lead our 
singers, and with the school of younger poets 
who are winning for themselves iu several 
department* fame as yet uncertain, it seems 
unreasonable to demand abstention from an 
art to which the age is led instinctively. It 
is indeed larue that much of the poetry of the 
present time is critical or archaeological. 
That ia to say, our poets, sharing the main 
tendencies of the epoch, manifest a bias 
toward the past, toward reproductive and 
reflectire modes of creation, and toward the 
oonsooas atudy of technical perfection. This, 
bowerer, does not prevent them from being 
poeu. It is, on the contrary, a sign of 
originality ; inasmuch as these qualities have 
hitbcrto been somewhat in abeyance in our 
iitentare. 

Taese reflections occur naturally to the 
mind aft«r perusing a new volume from the 
pen of Mr. iSwinburne, who, had he not sug- 
gested them, must have been named as the 
Mxth accepted leader of our sehool. It is in 
many reapects a remarkable volume ; lor Mr. 
Swiuburne, after winning laurels as a drama- 
ti^ »ud lyrist, here breaks new ground as an 
epic bard, as a writer of sonnet:', and as the 
i«at of children. 

Tba poem which gives its name to the 
book treats anew the eld romantic tale of 



Tristram and Iseult, the fatality which 
linked their lives in an unhappy and criminal 
passion, the maiden-marriage of the hero to 
another Iseult, and the final tragedy of his 
death. It is a matter open to debate whether 
this episode of the Arthurian Cycle is a fit 
subject for modern verse. Some of its details 
are too crude for any but a simple and naif 
treatment; and the incident of the love- 
potion, by which alone the passion is justified 
and rendered tragic, makes too large a demand 
upon the credulity of a nineteenth-century 
audience. Everything, therefore, depends 
upon the poet's method of presentation, upon 
his power of carrying us back into a bygone 
sphere of thought and feeling, or upon his 
successful transference of the romantic legend 
from its antique soil into the garden of con- 
temporary art. I am bound, for my own 
part, to confess that, in spite of the forcible 
reality with which Mr. Swinburne has set 
forth what is permanently human in this 
tale of passion, in spite of the pathos 
of the tragedy and the splendour of the 
psychological analysis, I feel here the same 
failure to combine things that difiPer — medi- 
aeval material and modern artistic method — 
which is discernible to many readers in the 
" Idylls of the King." Mr. Swinburne has 
not elected to tell his tale straightforward, as 
we find it told in the pages of Sir Thomas 
Mallory. He uses the actual narrative as a 
thread upon which to hang highly wrought 
descriptions of emotion and of nature, com- 
municating the details of the story for the 
moat part indirectly or by way of retrospect. 
He singles out the most important situations 
for special treatment, amplifying these with 
abundant dramatic power (as in the canto of 
" Iseult at Tiutagel "), or embroidering them 
with a rhetorical magnificence which surpasses 
Ovid's art in the JSeroidum Epistolae, In 
fact, he has chosen to present an epic to us in 
a series of brilliant pictures and elaborated 
studies. Those who, like myself, have accus- 
tomed themselves to the more direct and rapid 
method of such poets as Ariosto, will perhaps 
regret this choice of method. 

There are almost insurmountable difficulties 
for a modem poet in the story of Tristram 
and Iseult. With some of these Mr. Swin- 
burne seems to us to have dealt successfully, 
especially in the beautiful and restrained pas- 
sage which describes Tristram's marriage 
to Iseult of Brittany. With others his 
fidelity to the legend renders his treatment 
less satisfactory. Among these might be 
mentioned the iboident of the love-potion. 
Mr. Swinburne leads up to it by one 
of his most admirable descriptive pas- 
sages—the picture of Tristram rowing 
against wind and wave. But when the 
hero a»ks Iseult for a refreshing drink to 
cool him after this hard exercise, we are un- 
pleasantly startled by her taking a golden 
cup containing a strange liquor warm from 
the bosom of her sleeping handmaid, and 
inviting him to slake bis thirst. However 
this may have appeared to mediaeval folk, it 
is so contrary to what we should now consider 
natural or agreeable in the circumstances 
thHt we do not feel I.ieulb's action rightly 
notivirt, to use a phrase of Qoethe's. Another 
kind of iucoDgruity meets ui in the lines 
Which relate how Lancelot and Guenevere, 



sympathising with the lovers THstntm and 
Iseult, lent them the Castle of JoyoUd Gard 
for a season. By his manner of stating their 
act of courtesy, the poet contrives to remind 
a modern reader of those great folk who lend 
their country houses to married couples for 
the honeymoon. But enough of this. To 
notice such points would be worse than 
superfluous were it not necessary for the critic 
to quote chapter and verse in support of his 
opinions on a topic of great literary import- 
ance in the present day — the possibility, I 
mean, of adapting antique subjects to modern 
modes of presentation: 

Trittram of Lyonegge is essentially a modem 
poem. Herein lies its excellence. It is no 
mere archaic reproduction of a mediaeval tale. 
It is an epic of human passion, viewed in its 
enduring elements, treated with modern 
subtlety and a modern sense of the paramount 
importance of emotion. This is felt through- 
out the prelude, which several years ago, 
at Christmas-time, appearing in an obscure 
annual, startled u3 with new melodies, and 
with the radiance of rhetoric sublimed 
to poetry. That panegyric of Love, as 
the presiding genius of the world's eternal 
year, with the procession of the heroines, 
regents elect by song to rule the 8ever<il 
mouths, strikes the main chord uf the poem. 
An echo in a minor key is found iu the 
exordium on Fate to the last canto. Both 
passages are highly characteristic of Mr. 
Swinburne's reflective vein in poetry, and also 
of his special use of the heroic couplet. But 
Trittram of Lgonewe is not only an epic 
of lore ; it is also an epic of the sea. On the 
voyage from Ireland to Cornwall, at Tintagel, 
at Joyous Gard, upon the shores of Brittany, 
the sea is always within sight. And Mr. 
Swinburne never forgets this neighbourhood. 
The numerous opportunities afforded by his 
theme for returning to his favourite element 
are used by him with loving prodigality. It 
would be interesting to extract from this one 
poem all that has been said about the sea in 
it. Few moods whereof the sea is capable, 
whether of calm or of tempest, of sulluu 
brooding or of laughiug buoyancy, of sym- 
pathy with man's spirit in its anguish or its 
gladness, would be found untouulied. Each 
of these pictures, whether conveyed in a 
couple of lines or expanded into an elaborate 
description, is treated with the reality of faith- 
ful observation, the fervour of impassioned 
love. It is impossible within the space of a 
few paragraphs to do justice by quotation to 
this gallery of sea studies. I can only refer 
to the detailed passages on Tristram rowing 
(p. 36) and on Tristram swimming (p. 142), 
to the sustained accompaniment of sua music 
all through Iseult's night vigil (pp. 85-96), 
and to the sea-shore etchin^ts Irom Joyous 
Gard (p. 105). 

The versification of Tristram of Lyonesse 
calls for special comment, since Mr. Swin- 
burne in this poem has drawn irom the 
venerable rhymed cjuplet iiiany effects 
peculiarly his own. Iu Ccilliu^ attenliin to 
gome of these, I may also fullil the reviewer's 
duty of quotation. Here, theUj nre a few liiiea 
froiU the Prelude (p. 10) : — 

" Thoy have the night, who had liko ns the day ; 
We, whim day binds, eholl hivj Ihs ni^hl at 
they. 
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Wa^ from the f etten of the light onboand. 
Healed of our wonnd of living, shall sleep soand. 
All gifts but one the jealons &od may keep 
Piom OTiT Bool's longmg, one he cannot — sleep. 
This, Ukongh he gmdge all other siace to pnyer, 
This giace his closed hand cannot ohoose hut spare. 
This, tiiough his ear be sealed to all that live, 
Be it light^ giyen or lothly, Gk>d must give." 

Next I take a pasaa;^ which illustrates a 
bold use of the triplet (p. 42) : — 
"NongUt elae they saw nor heard bnt what the 
night 
Had left for seal upon their sense and sight, 
Sound of tatst pulses beating, fire of amorous light. 
£nough, and oyermuch, and never yet 
Enough, though love still hungering feed and ftet, 
To flU the cup of night which dawn must overset, 
for still their eyes were dimmer than with tears 
And dizzier from diviner sounds their ears 
Than though fnnn choral thnndera of the quiring 
spheres. 

With these lines we may profitably com- 
pare one triplet containing a singular crescendo 
from a decasyllabic line through an alexan- 
drine to one of fourteen syllables (p. 82) : — 

"But all his young blood's yearning toward his 

bride. 
How hard soe'er it held his life awake 
For passion, and sweet nature's unforbidden sake, 
And will that strove unwillingly witii wiU it might 

not break, 
Fell silent as a wind abashed, whose breath 
Dies out of heaven." 

A very characteristic and successful experi- 
ment in rhythm distinguishes the next quo- 
tation (p. 55) : — 

" Herehe caught up her lips with his, and made 
The wild prayer mlent in her heart that prayed, 
And strained her to him till all her faint breath 

sank 
And her bright light limbs palpitated and shrank 
And rose ana fluctuated as flowers in rain 
That bends them and they tremble and rise again 
And heave and straighten and quiver all through 

wi^Uiss 
And turn afresh their mouths np for a kiss, 
Amorous, athirst of that sweet influent love." 

By way of contrast I will set beside this 
paesage another, which is remarkable in quite 
a different manner for its metrical subtlety 
(p. 89) : 

" Ah, Loid, Lord, 
Shalt thou love m I love him P she that poured 
From the alabaster broken at thy feet 
An ointment very precious, not so sweet 
As that poured likewise forth before thee then 
From the rahallowed heart of Magdalen, 
From a heart broken, yearning like the dove, 
An ointment very precious which is love — 
Couldst thou being holy and Ood, and sinful she 
Love her indeed as surely she loved thee ! " 

Lastly, and this time no less for metrical 
quality than for beauty both of thought and 
imagery, I choose a portion of the caoto which 
relates how Tristram rested from his love- 
despair in Brittany (p. 66) : 

" Yet as he wut fresh oonnge on him came, 
Till dawn too rose within him as a flaoM, 
The heart of the anoient hills and his ware one ; 
The winds took counsel with him, and tiie sun 
Spake oomfort ; in his ears the shout of birds 
Was as the sound of olear sweet-spirited words. 
The noaae of streams as laaghter from above 
Of the old wQd lands, and as a ory of love 
Spring's tmmpet-blast blown over moor and lea : 
The Skies were red as love is, and the sea 
Was as the floor of heaven for love to tread. 
So went he as with light abont his head. 
And in the joyons travail of the year 
Grew April-hearted ;— " 

It is a characteristic of Mr. Smnbume's 
narratiye yerse that the finest periods of song 
^jhose when the sweep is widest and the 



" the loveliest lamp (or earthly feet, 
The Ught of little children, and their love." 

In the series entitled " A Dark Month," he 
devotes thirty-one lyrics, one for each day in 
May, to the thought of a little absent friend, 
with a wealth of conceit and a variety of 
numbers which make the set hardly le» 



variations most prolonged— are too lengthy 
to be quoted in a review; I have, there- 
fore, had to close my last extract at a semi- 
colon, leaving the readers of Tristram of 
Lyoneste to follow out its music to the fall. 

To criticise the odes on Athens and the 
Statue of Victor Hugo is hardly necessary. 
They add nothing distinctive to what the 
students of Mr. Smnbnme's style are well 
acquainted with. And the same may be 
said about the many memorial verses, some 
of them already known, which are scattered 
through the latter half of the volume. It 
is, however, important to call attention to 
the Sonnets, of which there are no fewer than 
forty-one. Twenty-one of these treat in 
detail of the so-called Elizabethan dramatists, 
and have thus a critical as well as a poetic 
value. It seems to me that Mr. Swinburne 
has succeeded better in his characterisation 
of the minor playwrights, especially Ford, 
Webster, Day, and Massinger, than in his 
panegyrics of Shakspere and Marlowe. But 
the best sonnets in the book may, I venture to 
think, be found in the miscellaneous collection. 
Of these, the sonnet on " Hope and Fear " 
(p. 205) and that on the deaths of Thomas 
Carlyle and Q^orge Eliot (p. 213) are no less 
beautiful in form than characteristic in thought 
and expression. To these may be added the 
cordial and simple verses of affection in 
which the book itself is dedicated to Mr. 
Theodore Watte. Mr. Swinburne, it need 
hardly be remarked, has stamped the sonnet 
with his own individuality of style. His 
preference for an opening couplet in the 
sestet is a marked, though not an invariable, 
feature of his manner, allying him as a sonnet- 
writer rather to the French than the Italian 
school. On the whole, it would appear that 
he moves with somewhat less than comfort to 
himself within the narrow limits of this 
metrical form; and achieves remarkable 
success more frequently in sallies and brilliant 
phrases than in the plastic handling of the 
whole stanza. 

It remains to speak of what is, after all, 
the most original, or, perhaps, it would be 
more exact to say, the least-expected, portion 
of this volume — that is, the portion devoted, 
in two separate sections, to lyrics about 
children. We have yearly grown to admire 
Mr. Swinburne more and more for his 
generosity and intellectual candour; for his 
love of things lofty and hatred of things 
base ; for his unsparing recognition of excel- 
lence in dead and living men of letters ; for 
the loyalty of his friendship ; for the fervour 
of comradeship which quickens the pulses of 
his heart and intensifies his mental energy, 
whether the cause he advocates be fraternity 
in art or the fraternity of nations linked in 
brotherhood. Now, in the present volume, 
he reveals yet another amiable and gentle 
quality, proclaiming himself the poet of 
children, the poet on whom, to qaote his own 
words, shines 



remarkable for literary qualities than they 
are pure and original in feeling. I do not 
care to snap the links which lock this chain 
together for the purpose of quotation. Nor 
from the miscellaneous poems on ohUdrea 
can I venture, to detach a portion of the 
fancifully wrought couplets in " Herse." I 
must content myself with the two stanzas 
entitled "What is Death?" This little 
poem is by no means the most characteristic 
or original of the child-verses. It is only 
selected here because it admits of being pre- 
sented without mutilation. *' The Salt of the 
Earth" offers the same advantages to a 
reviewer. But I have my own preference for 
"What is Death?" 

" Looking on a page where stood 
Graven o( old on old-worid wood 
Death, and by the grave's edge grim, 
Pale, the young man facing Um, 
Asked my well-beloved of me 
Once what attange thing this mi^^t be. 
Gaunt and great of limb. 
" Death, I told Um : and, sarpriae 
Deepoilng more his wildwood eyes 
(like some sweet fleet thing's whose breath 
Speaks all spring thouah nought it saith], 
Up he turned his rosa^rlght faoe 
GuHiona with its seven years' graoe, 

Asking— What is death ! " 
As a last word, I must add that no living 
English lyrist, with the exception of Mr. 
Boden Noel in A Little ChikPi MonumaU, 
has sung so well and tenderly of children. I 
do not mean for children. That is quite a 
different matter. J. A. Stuonds. 



2K0 Mythology of the Aryan NaiioM. By 
the Rev. Sir George W. Cox. New and 
Revised Edition. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
&Co.) 



It is a pleasure to see a neir edition of a work 
which one has been in the habit of consulting 
for years, and to be assured by the aathor 
that no serious modifications have become 
necessary. This is what Sir George Cox ii 
able to say in the Preface to the second 
edition of his Mythology of the Aryan Nationi, 
a work which was first published in 1870, 
and which now appears revised, but not 
remodelled, the best evidence that the prin- 
ciples on which it was founded were sound. 
" During the twelve years," the author says, 
" which have passed since the publication of the 
first edition, a large amount of solid work han 
been done within the domain of comparative 
mythology. ... On the whole, the result has 
been to strengthen in eve^ way the foundationa 
of the sdenoe, and to lay bare more and mote 
dearly the origin and growth of the vast body 
of Aryan tradition and belief." 

One addition, however, had to be made in a 
new edition — namely, to trace the influence of 
Semitic theology on the theology and religion 
of the Greeks. This influence had formerly 
been much exaggerated; and, as it often 
happens, had afterwards, on aooount of these 
very exaggerations, been too much neglected. 
Of late, owing chiefly to the discoveries that 
have been made in Egypt, in Assyria, and in 
the countries half-way between Assyria and 
Greece, new and more trustworthy ma'eriau 
have been placed before the comparatiTe 
my thologist. These could not be passt d over, 
as th6y help (0 explain certain features in the 
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gods and heroes of Greece whioh remaioed 
inexplicable under the action of purely Aryan 
solvents. "This momentous question," Sir 
Geoi^ Cox writes, " I have striven to treat 
impartially, and for my treatment of it I have 
to acknowledge my obligations to Mr. Robert 
Brown's valuable researches in the field of the 
great Dionysiac myth." 

However, in tracing the Semitic influences 
which have affected the character of Greek 
mythdogj, we must carefully distinguish 
between the importation of ready-made 
goda and heroes, such as Adonis, Meli- 
kertea, and others, and the grafting of 
Semitic ideas on Aryan standards, as ex- 
emplified in many of the legends told of 
Aphrodite, of Herakles, and, I believe, of 
Dionysos also. Every god begins his career 
with his name, and I still hold as firmly as 
ever to my old principle that no analysis and 
no comparisons of gods or heroes can ever be 
qaite satisfiustory unless thor names have first 
been made to disclose their earliest intentions. 
Mr. Brown, in his learned work on The Qreat 
DioMftiak Myth (1877), derives the Greek 
name of Dionysos from Assyrian. In that 
langaage, as Talbot had shown, Daian-nisi is 
a name of the sun, and means " the Judge of 
Men." Now, Dionysos is said by no less an 
anthoiity than Herakleitos to have been the 
same as Hades; and hence, as Hades also 
may be called tiie Judge of the Dead, the 
descent of the Gh'eek Dionysos from an 
Aisyrian Daian-nisi is supposed to have been 
eitablished. But is that really so? Was 
Daian-nisi, Judge of Men, so solemn a name 
of the son in Assyria that the Greeks could 
hare adopted it as the proper name of one of 
thdr own great solar deities? Secondly, 
would they have changed that name into 
Dionysos in order to see in it the meaning of 
the " Zsoa of Nysa " ? In no Greek dialect that 
I know of would a compound such as Dio- 
nysos have conveyed that meaning which Mr. 
Brown asserts to have been the Hellenic 
meaning of Dionysos ; and if, at a later time, 
soch a meaning was ascribed to it, this could 
only be through a licence, often claimed, it 
is true, in the etymological derivation of 
mythological names, but conceded nowhere 
else. 

Qoite apart, however, from the mere name 

of Dionysos. his widely spread local worship 

and the intimate relation of that worship with 

some of the most national manifestations of 

Qreek religion, Greek literature, Greek art, and 

Greek oostoms make it extremely doabtfnl that 

•neb a god should have been a mere foreign 

iaportation. Nor is there any difficulty about 

^name and its Aryan character. Mr. Brown 

{vL iL, p. 207) gives the following varieties : — 

DiooyBoe, Dionyxos, Detmysos, Deonysos, and 

Dioati. A Lesbian form Zonnyxos is no 

langet recognised. But Conze [Re'ue nach 

LvAoi^ tab. ix., 45) reads Zonnysd (Corp. 

I. O. 2167) ; and this, together with the other 

forms, leaves little doubt that Dionysos cor- 

xvsponds to a Sanskrit prototype Dyu-ni«-ya, 

£t. the child of Dya-ni«e, of Day and Night, 

or of Heaven and Earth, one of the most 

Bstoral and intelligible names of the sun. 

Thu etymology, whioh I had pat forward as 

■ay om in my Hibbert Lectures (p. 278 note), 

bad been published by Benfey in the Nach' 

riektai der K. Q.d.W.zu Oottingen, 1873, a 



fact which, to my mind at least, strongly tends 
to confirm its truth. (And may I ask, in pass- 
ing, Why have not Benfey's numerous articles, 
scattered about in Joumalt and Transactions 
of Academies, the richest thesaurus ever left 
behind by any Sanskrit scholar, been collected 
and published so as to remain accessible to 
future generations ?) If, then, we start with 
the solar name of Dyuni«ya, the later growth 
of the story of Dionysos in many parts of Greece 
becomes perfectlyintelligible,and equally so the 
process by which foreign legends were grafted 
on that original stock. These legends are so 
rich that it would be impossible to analyse 
them in a review. Still, a few of the epithets 
of Dionysos which Mr. Brown has carefully 
collected may here be pointed out in order 
to show how well they agree with the solar 
character of the god, and with his descent 
from the two parents, or the two mothers, 
Heaven and Earth, Day and Night. He is 
called Protogonos, Pyrigenes, Antauges.Ohrys- 
okomos, Lampter, Philodaphnos, Brisaios, ErL- 
kapaios, dec. In the epithet Nyktialios we have a 
mere repetition of the second part of Dio-nyxos ; 
and in Dimeter(Sanskrit dvim&tft), Dimorphos, 
Diphyes we read the story of his double de- 
scent and his double character, the bright and 
the dark, the diurnal and the nocturnal god. 
The epithet of Hyes shows that from an 
early date Dionysos represented the sun in 
his character of rain-briuger, which accounts 
for his becoming afterwards an Antheus, 
Earpios, Dendrites, a vivifying and genial 
god, and, lastly, the representative of that 
most genial and vivifying beverage with 
which his name became in the end most 
intimately connected — the juice of the grape. 
What applies to the myth of Dionysos 
applies, I believe, to several other myths 
which Mr. Brown, Prof. Ernst Curtius, and 
others have claimed of late for the Semitic 
world. Sir G. Cox has perhaps yielded too 
readily to their pleading. But in these 
matters it is weU to hear both sides, and 
many readers will be grateful to Sir George 
for having placed the evidence before them 
with perfect fairness so as to enable them to 
form their own judgment. His book will 
certainly be all the more useful, and will oon- 
tinne to occupy the high place which even 
those who differ from him have ungrudgingly 
conceded to this Manual of Comparative 
Mythology. F. Max Mullsb. 



Camps in the Bookies : being a Narrative of 
Life on the Frontier and Sport in the 
Rocky Mountains ; with an Account of the 
Cattle Ranches of the West. By W. A. 
Baillie-Grohman. (Sampson Low.) 

The ever-broadening circle who have met 
Mr. Baillie-Grohman gadding with a primi- 
tive people at Passion Plays, or doing jSffer- 
lioh deeds among the Tyrolese, will be 
pleased to learn lus impressions of a widely 
different part of the world. In reality, 
though the Alps and the Bocky Mountains 
are far apart, from a literary point of 
view, the more easily reached portions of 
the one are almost as well known as the 
less beaten paths of the other; Thousands 
go to Tyrol for one who essays Wyoming. 
Yet wlidle only the hardiest of offenders 



venture on a detailed account of their ex- 
periences in the aatamnal suburb of England, 
it is the rule rather than the exception for the 
tourist who has visited the well-worn routes 
across the American continent to inflict 
on the world adventures whioh are novel 
only to himself. Once on a time — ^it 
seems like yesterday to men who repudiate 
the imputation of middle age — ^to have 
" crossed the Rocky Mountains " was 
regarded as a traveller's feat more worthy of 
esteem than a visit to Central Africa or a 
journey through Patagonia u considered now. 
He risked his scalp a score of times at the 
hands of Sioux and Crow and Shoshone, and 
could discoorse of trails and camps and 
blazes, the Snake River or the Tete Jaune 
Cache, Brown's Hole and Fort Hall, with a 
familiarity which left no room for the soeptio 
or the scoffer. What cynic could doubt the 
exploits of a person who wore fringed breeches 
in preference to tweed, or oould Mnt that the 
race of Ananias was extinct in the presence of 
a long-haired Paladin who talked like Leather- 
stocking, and affected beaded mocassins as 
an ordinary article of foot gear ? Hence- 
forward he was permitted to swagger in 
places where travellers most do congregate, 
and — so the wicked averred— shoot with the 
long bow to the end of his natural life. The 
stage coach wrought this race grievous harm ; 
the Pacific Railroad has almost scotched 
them. With the expenditure of less laboor 
and not much more money than a tour in 
Central Europe costs, anyone may see the out- 
side of a long stretch of the prairies and the 
adjoining mountains without being much the 
wiser for his run. Every year the towns 
and stations along the txans-oontinental line 
are getting more and more like the towns and 
stations in any other part of the United 
States. The " bogns trappers," the " Bear- 
claw Bobs," and " Wild Bills" of the Denver 
bar-rooms are prepared to "wrustle outfits" 
to Este Park or the Wonderland, and, if 
necessary, to provide grizzlies, mountain 
sheep, buffaloes, and wapiti for them to 
shoot at, or, at all events, to skin and 
take home. They go over the same route, 
camp at the same places, hear the same 
"Injun," "bar," and "snake stories," and 
necessarily fill their books with the same 
occidental apocryphae. To " trondle tender- 
foot outfits "—an " outfit " in Colorado is a 
waggon, a hunting-party, a frying-pan, or a 
wife ; a " tenderfoot " is to the " old stags " and 
the " cowboy " an object of as much contempt 
as " an immigrant" was in Nevada in days 
when the " forty miners " had all come via 
the Isthmus — is a trade in the West. The 
wealthy Englishman provides an " outfit " 
which costs £10 or £16 a-day, or makes 
friends through the powers in Washington 
with the commandants of frontier posts, or, 
beet of all, joins his experience and purse to 
that of other Britons, and does his sight- 
seeing and slaughtering in a modest, inex- 
pensive fashion. 

Mr. Baillie-Grohman is one of these wise 
men. At present, he is on his fourth visit to 
the Rocky Mountains, so that he is long out 
of his novitiate as a " tenderfoot ; ' ' and, though 
he uses one tour as a convenient peg on whioh 
to hang the varied information acquired 
daring ms previous joomeys, the book may, in 
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reality, be taken m the condensed narrative 
of three expeditions. He is rather yagae as 
to his route, thongh this is not material, for 
the chapters mainly relate to hunting experi- 
bnces, and are so systematised as for each to 
embrace the description of some particular 
animal, or class of ground. Thus we have 
camp life and outfit in general discussed. 
Wapiti, Beaver, and Bighorn have each ample 
tpace devoted to them. The timber line, the 
Teton Buitt, and the Ca&ona of the Colorado 
in like tuanner form the headings of 
chaittett; while Indian and winter camps, 
Westeia Reminiscences, and camps in 
WhaQ for the Vakis of ''alliteration's 
lurtful aid," the author terms " Cowboy 
JjiiaA" or thiB Banohing region, complete the 
body of the book. Much of the ground he 
describes fs practically new, and not a little of 
it is actUaUy norA to the geographer. It is, 
tfaenfore, to be regretted that Mr. Baillie- 
Orohman had not been a mora scientifically 
trained traveller before essaying these wilds. 
At the tame timer, it is only fair to add that 
bis work will compare very favourably with 
that of any tourist in the same region. His 
natnral-history notes seem to us admirable, 
the acconnt of the beaver being one of the 
best with which we are acquainted — and the 
reviewer has written one himself; while the 
Appendix contains such a condensed mass of 
information on topography, zoology, outfit, 
and oittle-rearing that it might be very use- 
fhUy reprinted as a guide-book. The map is 
for the most part compiled from the Qovem- 
ment explorations, but it comprises a consider- 
able amount of original information, which 
proves the novel charticter of the trips to 
modestly narrated in less than four hundred 

Eages. The four illustrations, however, might 
ave been, with much advantage, omitted. 
They are singularly poor specimens of wood- 
engravings^ and as subjects are wofully hack- 
neyed. Otherwise, the book deserves little 
but pndsa. It is full of interesting matter 
told in an unpretentious way, with no attempt 
at ''making points" or at that ghastly 
hnmoar which is so often the most depressing 
feature in volumes of this class. Mr. Baillie- 
Grohman cannot indeed be complimented on 
his literary style. He has, indeed, rather dete- 
riorated since he last passed under theCaudine 
Forks^ for the local colouring of Colorado has 
so infiltrated his speech that, unconsciously, he 
is slangy to a degree that ceases to be express- 
ive. Moreover, so far as our recollections 
enable us to judge, the Webtem rernacular 
is occasionally overdone, for, since " tender- 
foot outfits " have been " trundled " over the 
country, sham trappers and " tnjun fighters " 
have sprung up not less rankly than teamsters 
and guides, who found it necessary to pre- 
serve the genitu loot by talking after the con- 
ventional ways of the " Western man " of the 
"dime-novel" order. On the other hand, 
while not exaggerating the many good 
qualities of bis mountain fHends, he rather 
underrates the law-abiding character of the 
West by going as much to one extreme as 
Dr. Bassell, to whose descriptions he objects, 
runs in another. Still, these are trifles which 
will not hurt the book in the opinion of many 
reader*. It is throughout extremely in- 
teresting, and even valuable. It proves how 
much of the less tocesaible West is still in 



terra inooffnita. On the other side of the 
mountains there are vast tracts practically 
unexplored. Few of the remoter ranges and 
valleys of Washington territory and British 
Columbia are known even in outline ; and the 
interior of the wild-wooded, mountainous, 
river- and lake-intersected Vancouver Island 
has barely been penetrated since the writer of 
this notice ceased to go a-field. Even yet it 
seems impossible to impress stay-at-home 
naturalists with any conception of the extent 
of the Farthest West. Continually we see 
allusions to the " Oregon Territory," the 
writers being unconscious of the fact that the 
country vaguely known under that name 
thirty or forty years ago is now divided into 
a number of self-governing Territories, Pro- 
vinces, and States. Plants collected in 
Northern California are frequently labelled in 
botanic gardens as from British Columbia, 
though it would be as reasonable to describe 
the flora of Ben Lawers in Scotland as that 
of the Sierra de Guadalupe in Spaid. 
Again, if further proof were necessary of what 
an anknown land North-west America is to 
men whose education might have embraced 
geography, it is supplied by a paper in the 
current Proceedings of a London "learned 
society " which reaches us while engaged in 
writing these lines. A botanical professor 
discusses with needless prolixity, in four pages 
of print, whether a particular fir is from 
" Mount Baker" or the " Cascade Mountain," 
and indulges in impressive speculations over 
the chances of a particular bract figured 
being from a "Mount Baker or Cascade 
Mountain specimen." One might have 
imagined that before all this muoh-ado-about- 
nothing was penned and printed, either the 
writer, the council of the society, its secretary, 
or the " referee " to whom it was submitted 
before being accepted might have ascertained 
that there is no "Cascade Mountain," 
and that Mount Baker is only one of the 
many peaks in the "Cascade Mountains," 
the most notable of the two ranges which 
run throughout the northern part of the 
broad region in question. A few more such 
admirable works as that of Mr. Baillie- 
Orohman, and ignorance like this will be as 
inexcusable as at present it is general. 

ROBEKT Bbown. 



Etsaysjrom "The Critic" (Boston, U.S.: 
Osgood.) 

The first reflections on laying down this 
book are that the essays are too short and 
too few, and that essays as a rule are too 
long and too many. The collection as a 
whole justifies the opinion of the editors that 
some, if not all, of them are, despite their 
brevity, of permanent literary value. The 
"if not all of them" is a good instance of 
a saving claose, one or two being clearly not 
up to the mark of the others, or to be com- 
mended wholly. In his paper upon " His- 
torical Criticism of Christ," Mr. Bellows asks 
a question which no one else would have 
thought of asking, to obtain an answer which 
is sufficiently obvious. He has raised his 
giant, and fought him for mere exercise ; 
and in a thoughtful, but not very precious, 
criticism of Whitman's Leave* of Orate, 



which ends the book, an anonymous writer 
transfers the responsibility of that remarkable 
poet's ehamelessness from the author to his 
genius. He wrote his disgusting rhapsodies 
"by order from his genius," says this apolo- 
gist; but we are not informed by whose 
command they were published. Luckily, 
Whitman's genius has been more merciful or 
grown more decent of recent years ; and the 
two papers he contributes to this volume 
show that it is a very noble as well as an im- 
perative one. There is so little difference 
between Whitman's ordinary poetry and ex- 
traordinary prose that his utterance on the 
death of Carlyle may well be classed among 
the most admirable of his poems. Not unlike 
Carlyle himself in the pithy strength of its 
ejaculation, there is a grandeur almost ele- 
mental in its diction, which ranges from the 
most comprehensive of criticism to real snb- 
limity of thought and passion. For him at 
least the stars do not run their courses in 
vain ; and the passage in which he shows his 
intimate knowledge and spiritual fellowship 
with thetn is of an order very rare in any 
literature. Its final burst of melodious elo- 
quence we must quote ; 

"And now that he has gone hence, can it be 
that Thomas Carlyle, soon to chemically dissolve 
in aahes aad by winds, remains an identity 
still ? In ways perhaps eluding all the etate- 
ments, lore and epeoulatioaa of ten thousand 
years— eluding all possible statements to mortal 
sense — does he yet exist, a defiaite, vital being, 
a spirit, an individual— perhaps now wafted 
in spaoe among the stellar systems, which, 
suggestive and limitless as they are, merely 
edge more limitless, far more suggestive sTetems ? 
I have no doubt of it. In silence, of a fi.De 
night, such questions are answered to the soul, 
the best answers that can be given. With me, 
too, when depressed by some specially sad 
event, or tearing problem, I wait till I go out 
under the stars for the last voiceless satis- 
faction." 

The fascinating personality of Thoreau 
afiects many, but few could write of it with a 
sympathy so perfectly in tune as that which 
vibrates through the few terse pages which 
Mr. John Burroughs devotes to " Tboreau'a 
WUdness." The very different wildness of 
William Blake has inspired Mr. E. 0. Sted- 
man no less justly. There is, indeed, a lyrical 
quality about all three of the little essays to 
which we have called attention, and there is 
none of them which does not contain some 
sentenoe which lingers in the memory on 
account of the music of its expression or the 
value of its thought. Mr. Stedman's aphorism 
that a poet or an artist " cannot be a mere 
agnostic" is one of the latter kind. Another 
little paper of a high class is Mr. £. H. 
Stoddard's friendly, but not blind, recognition 
of the genius of Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
It is a careful, if slight, study, and abounds 
with felicities of phraseu So also does Mr. 
Gbsse's essay on Austin Dobson, which is 
written in that bright, but comprehensive, 
style which is his own. Mr. John Bturroughs' 
paper on "Emerson and the Superlative," 
and Miss Edith M. Thomas' fresh and fragrant 
" Company of Spring Poets," are perhaps the 
most notable of the remaining contributions 
to a volume which says a great deal for the 
literary quality of the Critic. 

Cosmo MoztrKsouss. 
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Ckroiuilogioal Tablet of Qreeh History. By 
Carl P^tor. Translated by O. Chawner. 
(Cambridge : University Press.) 

It is with mixed feelings that we re((ard this 
liazlish yersion of Dr. C, Peter's well-known 
Table*. As a handy book of reference for 
genuioe students, or even for learned men 
who want to lay their hands on an authority 
for some particular point as quickly as 
possible, the Tables are usefuL But for 
undarg^duates, who have to get np their 
Greek history in a year or two, the book will 
limply be a temptation to neglect the original 
■nthon. Yet the translator tells us in his 
Preface that he hopes it may supply a want 
likely to be felt, nnder the new Cambridge 
system of examinations, by candidates who 
will be expected to illustrate and support 
their statements by reference to the ancient 
authorities. Dr. Peter's full notes cite, and 
often quote, authorities, and so 

" persitt to r«ftd. 
And Peler will be all the books yoa need." 

But, seriously, the translation of a book of 
this sort, however valuable in itself, is a 
doubtful service, at least to candidates. It 
opens to them yet another place in which 
they may find done for them the work which 
they ought honestly to do for themselves. 
Wbj should s man go thooghtfuUy through 
his Herodotus or Thucydides ? why weigh 
eonflieting statements? why take the 
trouble to mark, combine, and remember 
important passages, if he oan find all the 
work done ready to his hand ? No faculty 
but memory can be strengthened by giving 
such help as this to men who have to learn 
tht>ir subject in a linnited period. The 
Tines, in a recent friendly article on the 
sew Cambridge regulations, remarked that 
they could hardly fail to breed savants. But 
savanta are not bred upon chronological 
tables. A man must put his own work 
together if he is to have any benefit from it 
or any command over it. The cause of 
genuine education in Oxford is sufiering 
severely from the excessive facilities put in 
the way of young men ; and we should be 
very aorry to think that this is either true or 
going to be made true of Cambridge. The 
evil is begun, we believe, at school, where .the 
personal exertions of working masters and 
the innumerable easy school editions with 
Eaglisb notes go far towards depriving boys 
of all power of self-help; but it is completed 
at Oxford, where more is done every year for 
the men, and they become every year more 
incapable of doing a piece of work for them- 
sdves. Leotores, aids, and editions are kill- 
ing ttady. 

It will be seen, then, that our suspicions of 
tLe volume before us arise on general gproands, 
and not from any fault peculiar to it or to its 
translator. Mr. Chawner seems to have done 
his work faithfully and well. There are, 
however, misprints, such as KvXtxol irou/rai 
(p. 17) and Atlante (p. 61) ; and it will be 
wtdl to choose between Perioeks (p. 38) and 
Perioeki (p. 47) — probably In favour of the 
Utter. We wish, too, that Dr. Peter had 
given some authority for the "rough state- 
ment of the comparative numbers in the 
three dasses at the time of Sparta's greatest 
prosperity — 40,000 Spartiatae, 120,000 



Perioeki, 200,000 Helots" (p. 16). And 
what is known of Peisaoder, a demagogue in 
the time of Aristophanes ? But, as a rule. 
Dr. Peter has wisely avoided slX doubtful 
matters. He says nothing of the thorny 
question: When did Achaia become a pro- 
vince? and confines himself generally to 
facts. The account in Hdt. ix. of the five 
g^eat contests of the prophet Tisamenos 
might be added to the list on p. 86 of 
authorities for the history after the Battle of 
Mykale. Fsaneliit T. Richabdb. 



NEW WOTKM. 



Bevis: the Story of a Boy. By Richard 
Jefferies. In 3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Faustine. By "Rita." In 8 vols. (Tinsley 

Bros.) 

Wild Base. By John Hdl. In 3 vols. 
(Tinsley Bros.) 

Silken Meshes. By Temple Laurence. In 
2 vols. (Remington.) 

If Mr. Jefferies is about to become a rival to 
Jules Verne and Mr. W. H. Kingston, he has 
in Bevis made a most admirable beginning. 
He has not burdened himself with a plot, or 
sought to enclose the pill of geographical or 
historical information in the jam of melo- 
dramatic narrative. Bevis is simply a very 
intelligent, inquisitive, and imaginative boy. 
When very young he was an enfant terrible, 
who asked if "God had a pussy;" and, 
driving over Westminster Bridge for the first 
time, and seeing the Houses of Parliament, 
which reminded him of his toy bricks, in- 
quired " if there was anything inside.'' 
When he is introduced to us by Mr. Jefferies 
he is somewhat older, and has his head filled 
with tales and marvels of adventure, ancient 
and modern. These three volumes tell us 
how, with the help of water, a few mechanical 
appliances, and a vast amount of fancy, Bevis 
and his " chum " Mark realise what they have 
read, how they descend the Missifsippi and 
the New Nile, struggle with savages, fight 
a second battle of Pharsalia, explore Central 
Africa, discover a new Formosa, and, finally, 
wind up with an Antarctic expedition. Nothing 
could be better as a long-continued effoit of 
boyish theatricals ; and it gives Mr. Jefieries 
an uni'ivalled opportunity of revelling in that 
world of common things which he has in- 
vested with the fascinations of an £1 Dorado. 
Bevis is full of humour of the higher and 
non-assertive sort. The character of the 
masterful little hero, who " gets everything," 
and is sometimes puinfully in earnest, is 
carefully distinguished from that of his lieu- 
tenant, Mark, who is more imitative, and has 
less force of character, but whose loyalty is 
undoubted, in spite of his occasionally lapsing 
into discontent and rebellion. Although 
there is no plot, there is much quiet and 
dainty by-play, as between Frances and Big 
Jack, whose mutual understanding dovetails 
very charmingly into their devotion to the 
boys. There is a bailiff, too, who, with his 
natural sympathy with what is dull and 
immovable, looks as if he had stepped out 
of one of Mr. Hardy's earlier novels. It 
would be difficult to say whether Bevis will 
be the more enjoyed by intelligent boys or 
by healthy-minded men. 



The author who stylea herse'f "Rta" 
surely means, by her new venture, tn over 
whelm with ridicule the school of fiction in 
which " Ouida " occupies the fir;<t, and she 
herself a very humble, place. Mdlle. de la 
Ramee is, on her own showing, a moralist with 
a high mission; and her pupil's Faustine, 
with its burlesque actresses, its Italian f>kie<i 
and Italian scoundrels, its paltry paiiHions and 
pompous platitudes, is really a big "No 
Popery" pamphlet. The central figure in it 
is a Pere Jerome, and a more hideon<t villain 
was never drawn in fiction. He lie;, forges, 
steals, murders by proxy, gets the son of an 
Englioh nobleman disinherited by making 
insinuations to his father ai^ainst the fidelity 
of his mother, and by the same means bringpi 
about the violent death of his own married 
daughter — and all for the glory of the Churoh 
of Rome and to secure a cardinal's hat for 
himself. Not only is the plot of Fitustins 
full of the wildest improbabilities, but there 
is a great deal of unwholesome writing in it. 
Nothing could well be more odious than the 
long-sustained efforts of the Parixian actress 
who bears such a suggestive name to ascertain 
from her lover whether he thinks she deserves 
it. There is not a character in it that is well 
drawn ; Vere Danvers and Cecil Calverley are 
not English gentlemen, but 'Arrie^ endeavour- 
ing to pass themselves off as such. P^re 
Jerome is killed at the end of the third 
volume, but who it really is that performs 
thi>i necessary work it will puzzle the most 
caireful of readers to disoover. 

Wild Rose sounds a lower depth, not of 
vulgarity, but of Bohemianism, than Faustine. 
We are introduced to actresses in " Paphos 
Street, Belgravia," who swear, smoke, talk 
about " photos," and call their male acquaint- 
ances by their first names ; Cesarine and Celes- 
tine.of the Quartier Latin, who drink vermouth 
of a morning, and shudder when they think of 
the lives they have led ; students who worship 
barmaids, are deep in Miirger and Masset, 
and "sit up reading Spinoza among the 
remuns of olaret-cup, punch, bits of lemon, 
and tobacco ashes ; " and a French Com- 
munist and an American doctor who contract 
to act as guardians to a foundling fehild " by 
the Lord in whom they don't believe." The 
manners, if not the morals, of the characters 
in this bpok may be judged from the conduct 
of " Wild Rose" herself. " Jack," her lover, 
finds her in the arms of "Alfred." She 
flees from her home in England, not because 
she thinks she has treated " Jack " ill, but 
because she discovers "Alfred" to be in 
correspondence with "Minnie." She finds 
her way to "Paphos Street," London, and 
thence to the Quartier Latin, where the 
reader may follow her if he wishes to ascer- 
tain how she is saved, first from suicide and 
then from the Jardin Bullier. Wild Rose 
looks like the work of a very young man 
who is bent on ascertaining how far he 
oan go in defying English conventionalities. 
He has a fairly quick eye for character, and 
some " go " as a writer ; and it is to be 
hoped he may live to regret that he ever 
wrote such a book. 

Silken Meshes is a very weak tragedy, 
being the story of a ppor girl who is forced 
into a marriage by her silly and selfish 
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mother, and who, when a violent death 
removes her inoumbranoe of a husband, tele- 
graphs to her lover that she is " free." She 
VI too late, however ; he has been killed on 
a tiger-hunting expedition before the telegram 
arrives ; and there is nothing left for her but 
to die also. The characters are vulgar and 
badly drawn; and the writer's attempts at 
sarcasm and wit are only irritating. In 
Silken Jlfethet there is not even a promise of 
better things. Wiixiam WaiiI^ce. 



CURRENT LITERATURK. 

Rough RtecXUdtioM of Military Service and 
Sodtty. By Ool. Balcarres D. Wardlaw 
Bunsay. In 2 vols. (Blackwood.) Old soldiers 
are traditionally the best of raeonteura, and we 
do not know that we have ever taken up a more 
eminently readable book than this. The 
gentleman— who is sudh by birth and by a life- 
long education— who takes up his pen when no 
longer yoang has many advantages over the 
professional man of letters. Chief of these, his 
work need not smell of the lamp. From the 
same cause comes its great charm to the pro- 
fessional critic, who is boted to distraction by 
the writings of his fellows — or, still worse, of 
female amatenis. It would not be true to say 
that CoL Bamsay's life has been a specially 
memorable one. Of active service he saw 
practically nothing, though he was three times 
in India. His social position introduced him 
to many distinguished persons, and allowed him 
to gratify his inveterate taste for sight-seeing, 
both at home and abroad. But the mam 
attraction of his " BeooUections " arises from 
the liftht they throw upon the character of the 
man himself— simple, courteous, and cultivated. 
That he should have settled at Borne gives us 
to hope that the traditions of Severn and of 
Sir Ymoent Eyre will not be forgotten. The 
moat generally interesting portion of the book 
is undoubtedly that in which he describes his 
official work at Calcutta at the time of the out- 
break of the Mutiny. He was then brought into 
very close relations with Sir Colin Campbell; 
and we venture to say that these few pages give 
a far more lifelike picture of the old general uian 
the elaborate biography of him publidied last 
year. We have only space for one anecdote, 
referring to a later period of Sir Oolin's life, 
when he was Lord Clyde : — 

"Not long before his death, he was living In 
ohtmbers in the Albany. He ciJIed on tiie leoreUry, 
and fonnd fanlt witii him for having given liiin a 
woman to look after his rooms who had two or 
three children. Theaeantaryiaidtbathedldnotsae 
how the oliildren ooold interfere with liim, as tliey 
kept out of the way. * I will toll yon,' said Lord 
Oiyda, 'If the woman is a respectable decent 
body, and looks after her bairns as slie sbonid do, 
she washes them in the momiog ; and I object, sir, 
to my breakfast being served np by a woman who 
washes ohildren.' " 

This, again, though of a very different kind, 
deserves quotation : — 

" Here is a delidons story, told me by an old lady 
whom I met somewhere, which liaa cheered me np 
in my sorrow. When a girl the used to dine with 
her parente at an annual Cluistnias-diimer given by 
Mr. Momv, of Albemarle Street, to his literary 
friends : Disraeli the elder, and his fandly, ware 
always there. After dinner, the oliildren ware 
allowed to play a round game together ; but after 
the first year th^ all refnaad to ^ay with Master 
Ben beoanse he cheated so." 
But we should not like to leave the final 
impression that our author is merely a teller of 
good stories. His descriptions of his tonr 
through Spain, of his exploration of Corsica, 
and of his visits to various health-resorts little 
known to English people— all axe exoellently 



well done, so far as excellence is compatible 
with the Bubjeot-matter and with lightness of 
tonoh. 

Egypt under ita Khediva ; or, the Old House 
of Bondage under New Masters. By Edwin 
de Leon. With Illustrations. (Sampson Low.) 
The first edition of this book was published in 
1877, and was reviewed in the Acadeuy for 
September 22 of that year by the late Andrew 
Wilson, who wrote: — 

" It is a firat-rata rattling book upon Egypt, toaah- 
Ing oS, in a vivid manner, and in grest part from 
personal knowledge, the oharaoteristios of fonr 
Vioeroys ; the changes which the coontry has 
undergone during thur reigna ; the charaotors and 
appearance of their Ministers and o( distinguished 
Boropeans oonnected with Egypt ; ito foreign 
popnlation, ita fellaheen, irrigation, ednoation, 
slavery, finances, resonrces, jndioialtribnnala, army, 
and annexations, together with some plesaing 
pictures of the Egyptian landscape." 

The author, who was consul-general in Egypt 
for the United States as far back as 1853, has 
now added a preliminary chapter, tracing the 
development of the present difficulty and the 
rise of Arabi Fasha. No better informed or 
more independent witness oould be found ; and 
therefore it may be worth while to quote the 
following sentence : — 

" It waa then [April 1879] that the dragon's teeth 
were sown which subsequently have prodnoed snoh 
a harvest of armed men, and led to the military 
despotiim that now oveiahadowi the oountry." 

France in the East. By Frank Ives Souda- 
more. (W.H. Allen.) IJnder the above title 
Mr. Scudamore has reprinted with certain 
revisions and amplifications five essays, pub- 
lished in Time, on the policy of France towards 
the Ottoman Empire from the earliest days of 
its existence. The author writes in a discureive, 
not to say garrulous, style, but he has suooeeded 
in compiling a very readable history of Turkish 
poUtics as fSreoted by European factors during 
the last three centuries. Beaders will be struck 
by the remarkable continuity of French policy 
as regards Turkey ; Louis XIY. faithfully 
followed in the bteps of Francis L, who 
was the first Christian monarch that the 
Porte chose to dignify by the title " Padishah," 
or Sovereign Prince ; and Napoleon I. took up 
and continued the policy of his monarchical 
predecessors, just as M. Ghunbetta aspired to be^ 
in his Eastern policy, the successor of the First 
Consul. And France has always endeavoured 
to secure some special privilege or privilqzes for 
her countrymen who were to be found in Turkey 
as traders, or in any other capacity. In earlier 
days, these favours were won by means of 
coaxing and wheedling ; and when tiie Ottoman 
Empire was no longer a formidable military 

Sower concessions were secured by threats and 
emonstrations. The instructions delivered by 
the Directory to Napoleon previous to his 
departure for Egypt form an interesting com- 
mentary on modem history. The leader of the 
expedition waa to make it his care to expel the 
Englidi from all parts of the Bed Sea which he 
could reach, and to destroy all the English 
commercial settlements on those shores. 
Furthermore, he was ordered to pieroe the 
Isthmus of Suez, and to secure for France the 
exclusive use of the Bed Sea, There can be 
no doubt that the sacoessfnl execution of one 
portion of this project by M. de Lesseps was 
owing to the strenuous support afforded by 
Napoleon m. in the hope of* realising to the 
full the dreams of the Directory. Btrang^lv 
enough, Mr. Scudamore terminates his book 
with the reflection that, while the policy of 
England has in the Levant been "purely 
selfish," that of France has been frequently 
" animated by a great idea ; " and in his 
opinion any mture nappiness that may be in 
store for the provincee of loikey will be caused, 



not by the " calculated action of England," 
but by the generous instincts of France. 

My Watch Below; or, Tarns Spun when Off 
Duty. By A Seafarer. (Sampson Low.) 
Whoever did not read theee "yams" when 
they first appeared in the Daily Telegraph — and 
we cannot all read all the newspapers — it 
earnestly recommended to make up for lost 
time. It is an open secret tliat their writer is 
none other tiian Mr. Clark Russell, the mo«t 
Utorary of sailors and the most realistio of 
novelists. We are not acquainted with any other 
author who possesses an equal power of in- 
vesting photographic truth with the charm of 
artistic expression. His pictures are not so 
much lifelike as Life itself. If there was a fault 
to be found with his novels, it was that they 
were somewhat too long for so slender a plot. 
If there is a fault to be found with these 
" yams," it is that they are somewhat short for 
the incidents they describe. Thev are thirty- 
six in all, and each contains enough material to 
make the fortune of a hoUday number. We 
have read them all with interest, but in the 
case of shipwrecks the interest is almost too 
painful. The collier, the smack, the lightship, 
and the hoveller have pleaaed us best. What a 
reputation is yet ia store for Mr. Clark Busaell 
if he shall ever choose to write down to the 
level of boys 1 

The NaUoHol Budget. By A. J. Wilaon. 
"English Citizen" Series. (MaomiUaa.) Xhis 
is an admirable summary of an involved and 
intricate subject. It takes the front place 
among the manuals of the kind, and the fact 
that Mr. Wilson has had the advantage of aome 
excellent guides iu certain divisions of his 
labours detracts but little from its merits. 
The history of the finanoial administration of 
Qreat Britain cannot afford the student un- 
mixed pleasure ; the prospect of the future ia 
not without dark clouds. In the past ooonr 
frequent instances of powerful classes in tbe 
country transferring the burden of taxation, 
which they themselves should bear, from their 
own shoulders to those of others less able to 
resist the imposition ; and the baneful infloenoe 
of Dr. Price's sinking fund was felt for at least 
half-a-century. The chief danger of the fntoxa 
lies in the increase of local taxation, on which 
Mr. Wilson pens many salutary warnings. 
The only conclusion to which the ordinary 
reader can oome will be this — ^that the Nation^ 
Debt, like the poor, will be always with u& If 
possible, it were highly desirable that some of 
the results of Mr. Wilson's researches and 
some of his teachings should be sown broad- 
oast throughout the country. 

"English Political Leaders." Lord Palmer, 
aton. By Anthony Ql^llope. (Isbistar.) We 
do not profess to have followed all the volumes 
of this series (of which it has recently been 
announced that there is no editor) ; nor is any 
list here given of earlier volumes. But, judging 
the preeent book by itself, we cannot fed 
altogether satisfied with it. For those who 
know, it is too long; for those who do not 
know, it is not long enon^. Mr. Trollope 
has the advantage of bemg in oompme 
sympathy with his subject ; but, at the same 
time, he seems to have found tiimaolf hampered 
by the consciousness that snoh sympathy is not 
now widespread. Palmerston was, indeed, a 
Wpical Englishman, though not a type of 
EDgliahmen in their most attractive guise. 
The very names of " Don Paoifioo " and " the 
loroha Arrow " have now a far-away sound ; and 
it is impossible to g^vanisa into life the inci- 
dents they embody. The personal rivalries of 
Palmerston with Lord John and with Aberdeen 
seem very unlike the decorous loyal^ of modem 
parties. It is like Ckmbetta and dia Freyoinet 
m France. Nor has Mr. Trollope lavished a 
single grace of style to make lus story more 
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iwdable. The personal appearance, the priTate 
mannen, of Palmerston are barely aUuaed to ; 
and hia many feUoitoiis sa^gs haye been 
Mraptiloaaly exoluded. Until we read this 
book 'we ooold not have believed that Mr. 
Anthony TroUope would have fuled so entirely 
in the first duties of a biographer. Yet a 
novelist of a younger generation has failed 
ioijroaly less completely in his life of Gold- 
smith. To manipulate character &om inside 
ii one thing; to describe it from without is 
another. 

Ovr Nobie Selvei; or. Gleanings about 

Gnnthmm Surnames. By the Author of 

"Notes on tiie Months," &c. (ITnwin.) One 

or two good books haye been written concerning 

lamames, and there are a few valuable articles 

on the sabjeot scattered in the TratuaeHoru of 

learned societies ; but the study is yet fbr most 

parwMis in the unscientifio stage, where almost 

everything is guessing, and one ^ess is as good 

•s another, and, if a genealogical flattery be 

implied, sometimes very much better. People 

who would laugh if you made any very gross 

blnndar about geology — ^if, for example, you 

talked abont ammonites in the granite, or 

doubted the former ezisteuoe of an ice period — 

are content to receive as truth any legend which 

aooounts for the origin of their own or their 

friends' surnames. The silly tales as to the 

origin of Peioy, Xurnbull, and Napier still pass 

conent ; and almpst every Russell is content 

to traee his line back to a far-away home in 

Normandy, ignoring the fact that his name 

may quite reasonably be referred, if guessing 

be admitted, to some local Bush-hill or Bush- 

welL The author of the book before us has 

been oonteat to gather from all sorts of places 

information, or what passes for such, abont the 

soznamas wbiofa are in nse at Gh'antham ; mndi 

that he says may be true, some things are 

alnuist denwmstrably wrong, and very much 

belongs to the wide borderland of baseless 

speeoEation. Surnames have sometimes been 

pnrpoeely altered through vanity or for the 

sake of euphony, much more frequently from a 

false idea as to their meaning or derivation. 

Among the unlettered or half-lettered classes 

they are still subject to arbitrary changes, A 

eatde-dealer told us within the last fortnight 

that he did not know whether his name was 

Watorhouae or Waters, but that he spelt it first 

one way and then anotiier, just as it suited him. 

There is one matter of considerable import- 

anoe on which the author gives a decided 

opinion, in whi(^ contrary to most of the 

reoesTed aaihorities, we hold that he is un- 

doubtedly in the right He quotes Mr. Fergu- 

soti as saying that the number of English sor- 

nsmiM derived from places " has been greatly 

o vei T a ted." Mr. Ferguson estimates them at 

one-tliird of the whole ; the author of ChratUham 

Bamame* oonsiders them more than one- 

kal£. We have no doubt whatever that he is 

in tlie right. It has been the custom of name- 

xntecpretecB to hunt in gazetteers and directories, 

and, if these fuled them, to oonolude that the 

luuna was not "local," and straightway to 

invent some other origin. It is commonly 

Jbrgotten that almost every field, hill, brook, and 

iane bas its own name, and that any one of 

tfasM may have given us a patronymic Light- 

taat is an example. Mr. Lower^ in his Potro- 

■ymffTfi BrUannka, without hesitation, derives 

it " from agility in running ; " but it is 

capable of the most direct proof that one 

flunily of ligbtfoot took its name from certain 

aeambers of the race living in a building called 

Xtf^tfoot Honse. The plaoe was so named from 

a lifi^t being bnmed there to guide way- 

fuvca acfow a common. The light was not 

extangnisbed until the time of the great en- 

cloaozes, and the little tower in which it was 

waaJt to bum existed less than twenty years 

■go. 



A Didianary of EnglUh Law. Containing 
Definitions of the Technical Terms in Modem 
Use, and a Concise Statement of the Bules of 
Law aSeoting the Principal Sul^'ects, with 
EEistorioal and Etymological Notes. By 
Charles Sweet. (Senry Sweet.) This is a big 
book, and handsomely got up ; and, what is 
more, it is manifestly the result of consider- 
able personal research and much labour in 
condensation. But we cannot honestly say 
that we think it a good book. Most previous 
law dictionaries have been mere glossaries, of 
varying degrees of merit. Mr. Sweet has 
attempted a far more difficult task in compiling 
a work that shall summarise in alphabetical 
order the existing state of the law for the 
benefit of the practitioner. Such an attempt, 
it is evident, must be beyond the reach of any 
single man, and also beyond the compass of a 
single volume. Mr. Sweet, we infer, is a 
chancery barrister, or what used to be called a 
chancery barrister; for in that department he 
is not only most full, but also most precise. 
But in common law, and in matters of general 
interest, he is often vague, and not infrequentiy 
misleading. It is ody fair to give a few 
examples :—" Manslaughter is . . . punishable 
by penal servitude or a fine" (p. 514), which 
entirely ignores the very common alternative 
of imprisonment ; " every legacy (except 
legacies to the . ■ . descendants of the testator) 
is liable to a duty" (p. 481)— in the " addenda" 
this is put right, but only at the expense of 
quoting the words of the statute ; " Tnost of the 
bishops are also members of the House of Lords 
. . . f very bishop is elected by the dean and 
chapter of the hUhopric on the nomination of 
the Crown " (p. 100). It remains to add that 
in his derivations Mr. Sweet has been wise 
enough to oonsolt Littr^ and Diez. The 
etymologies of our early English lawyers are 
too painful. 

The Student's Poektt LaW'Leasieon, (Stevens 
and Sons.) If Mr, Sweet fails through being 
too ambitious, the anonymous author of this 
little book may certainly be cong^tulated on 
his modesty. He has not attempted anything 
more than the glossary with which we are 
already familiar, condensed almost out of 
reoognition. Terms of art in English, Scotch, 
Boman, and even Indian law are all here, with 
some sort of explanation. The English terms 
seem to be fairly well explained, but only fairly 
welL The Scotch and Indian terms are, as 
usual, worse confounded. Upon Latin words, 
however, the author has displayed his worst 
capacity for blundering. His translations of 
theee are often " canine " to the last degree, and 
sometimes directly wrong. Here are examples — 
ratihabitio mandato comparatur = ratification is 
equivalent to command ; res judieaia = a point 
already settied by authority; Principal and 
Agent, he who being sui generis ... It is 
curious that neither of these dictionaries gives 
that use of " chief-rent " which is so common 
at Manchester and some other places. 

Curiosities of Law artd Lawyers. By Oroake 
Jamea. (Sampson Low.) There must, we 
suppose, be something fascinating to the author 
in compiling a collection of law stories. It is 
not more than a month ago since we received a 
little volume in the " Mayfair Library " of 
Messrs. Ohatto and Windas almost identical in 
its aim (and, we may add, in its contents) 
witii this. We cannot say that either book 
is as good as it might have been made. Both 
compuers have gone only to the most ordinary 
sources, and have not displayed any particular 
skill in their arrangement. " Croaks James " 
has, perhaps, made greater use of CampbeU's 
voluminous works, and be has certainly added 
a better Index. J3ut, on the other hand, he 
sometimes wanders far away frt>m either law or 
lawyers. Far be it from us to ask for yet a third 
book on this sabjeot; but there is room for it. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Altbes Austdt has, we learn, a volume 
of lyrical poems in the press, which will be 
published by Messrs. Maomillan and Co. in the 
course of the autumn, under the titie of 
Soliloquies in Song. 

Wb are very ^lad to hear that Dr. Aldis 
Wright is preparmg a second edition of the 
" Cambridge Shakespeare," and we only hope 
that it will soon make its appearance. It has 
long been sadly wanted by all Shakspere 
students. 

Pbof. Sksat has nearly finished his edition 
of Guest's English Rhythms, which has cost him 
g^at trouble, especially in the verification of 
its quotations, whose original vagueness, 
"Scott," "Pope," &o., necessitated a search 
not only through Soott^s poems, but all his 
novels, while one " Pope " extract tamed out 
to be from Young's Batiret. 

AiroTHBB famous library is to be dispersed. 
The books and M3S. at Towneley Hall, Lanoa- 
sbire, are to be sold by auction in London. The 
transcripts made by Christopher Towneley in 
the seventeenth century have proved a mine vi 
information for the antiquariesjand historians of 
later generations. The Towneley library is, in 
fact, a memorial of one of the most notable 
fiuooiUes that Lancashire has produced. 

Db. Sobivbnbb has in the press a new edition 
of his Introduetion to th» New Teslammt, which 
wiU contain an account of all fresh additions to 
the materials for textual criticism down to the 
present date, including the recent researches of 
the Dean of Chichester. New information con- 
cerning the Egyptian versions will be con- 
tributed by the Bishop of Durham ; and the 
chief alterations introduced into the received 
Greek text by the Bevisers of the English New 
Testament will also be examined in their rela- 
tion to the critical principles of Drs. Hort and 
Westoott. The book will be published by 
Messrs. George Bell and Son. 

Mb. John Mubbat will shortly publish two 
books about India which have something in 
common — at least in their subject. These are 
Religious Thought and Life in India, by Prof. 
Monier Williams ; and Asiatic Studies, Religious 
and Social, by Sir Alfred C. LyaU. 

On Duty under a TropiecU Sun is the title of 
a book which Messrs. W. EL Allen and Co. are 
publishinp;. This little work has been compiled 
with a view to offering practical suggestions 
as to maintenanoe of health and bodily com- 
fort to those whose duties may temporarily 
call upon them to " rough it " under conditions 
where medical aid and the ordinary comforts 
of life may not be immediately obtainable. 
Although the suggestions offered refer to 
tropical countries generally, the fact that one 
of the compilers has based certain of his remarks 
on experience of Egypt, gained when on duty 
in that country in 1868, may be considered as 
enhancing the value of the little work at the 
present crisis. 

Thb new volume in the series of " Foreign 
Olassios for English Beaders " will be Tasso, by 
Mr. E. J. Hasdl. 

Messbs. Chatto axtd Whtditb are issuing a 
cheap edition of Mr. Buchanan's Ood and the 
Man, in which the dedicatory verses are printed 
under Bossetti's nama 

The WordsworthSodety'spublications, Nob. ii. 
and iii., have just been issued to the members. 
No. ii. contains an account of the third annual 
meeting of the society in May last, when the 
chair was taken by Mr. Bobert Browning, and 
subsequently by Lord Coleridge ; a paper by 
Mr. Hutchinson, of Eimbolton, on " The Struc- 
ture of the Wordsworth Sonnet ; " a letter from 
Piof. Bonamy Price, of Oxford, on " The Ode 
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na Immortality ; " two notea by iSn. Owen, of 
Cheltenham, one on "The Seemin;; Triviality 
of some of Wordsworth's Subjects," the other 
on " Wordsworth's View of Death ; " a memo- 
randum by Mr. Bawnsley, on the memorial- 
stone to be ereoted at Erisediile Tarn, at the 
parting-place of the brothers Wordsworth. 
Jv'o. iii. oontaias apaper by Prof. S. Dowden, 
of Dublin, on " Wordsworth's Modernisations 
£rom Ohauoer ; " and one by Prof. £ni{(ht, of 
St. Andrews, on "The Portraits of Words- 
worth." Mr. B. H, Button's paper, on " Words- 
worth's Two Styles," also read to the society in 
May, has been pieviously printed and circulated 
by the author. The next publication will be the 
•ooiety's portrait or portxaite, of Wordsworth. 

The two firat volumes of Prof. Euight's 
annotated edition of Wordsworth have just 
appeared. They contain etchings by Mr. 
M'WhirterofOooicermoathandHawkshead. We 
hope to review them next week. 

Tits ^it of old soandal about Shakspere's 
daughter, Susanna Hall, wife of Dr. John Hall, 
which has been reported lately among Shak- 
apere students, ia that on July 1 or 13, 1613, 
"about 5 w«eke8 past, the defendant [John 
Zjaue] reported thiat the plaintiff [Susanna 
Hall] had the mninfce of the raynes, and had 
bin naught with Baffe Smith at John Palmers " 
(Harleiau MS. 4064, leaf 1A9). At the trial in 
the Ooiuistory Court in Worcester Cathedral 
the defendant did not appear; and on July 17 
he wa* ezoommunioated, as the diocesan registry 
shows, for his slander against the respectable 
matz^n of thirty. 

It is announced that Prof. J. S. Blaokie, 
acting on the recommendation of his medical 
advisers, han resigned the Chair of Greek in the 
Edinburgh XJuiyersity, which he has held since 
1862. 

Mr. FuBNrvALL has sent to press for the 
Early-English Text Society the first part of 
his "Earliest English Wills in the Boyal 
Court of Probate," from 1387, copied from the 
originals in Somerset House. This is to fill up 
the gap in the society's Original Series for this 
year, no other text being ready to go out with 
the autotype? of the Beowulf MS'., and Prof. 
Zapitza's transliteration of it. 

Mb. J. H. HE88SLS has taken in hand for 
the Wyolif Society the copying of the muoh- 
O'jntracted and puzzling unique MS. of Wyclif s 
De ActU>iu Animas in Corpus Library, Cam- 
bridge. 

The fir«t put of the new Sigtory of NorfoOe, 
which we announced several months since at 
in preparation by Mr. B. H. Mason, will be 
ready in Septemlier. It deals exclusively with 
matters of general county interest down to the 
end of the sixteenth century, special chapters 
beinrr devoted to the ancient coinage of East 
Anglia and to local prices during tiie middle 
ages. 

Mb. JoHiT Okat, the well-known topo- 
graphical bookseller of Manchester, announces 
for publication (by subscription) a History of 
Old and New Aecringttm, by the Bey. J. B. 
Boyle, of Cottingham, near Hull. Special 
attention will be given tp the rise and progress 
of every branch of local manufacture. 

Mb. J. E. BaiI/BT has printed, for private 
circulation, the text of the first Charter of 
Salford, conferred by Banulf Earl of Chester 
in the early part of the thirteenth century. He 
has added au introductory essay and a transla- 
tion by Mr. T. N. Morton. 

A KOvxinssT ia on foot for the establishment 
of a Free Library in HulL At a meeting held 
on July 28, the mayor (Alderman Leak) iu 
the chair, sopported by Mr. C. H. Wilson, 
M>F*, Br. A, B. BoUit, aod other leading men, 



the matter was taken up with great spirit, 
and with every indication of a sucoessfiij issue, 
Thb Devon^ire Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, Literature, and Art has just 
concluded its twenty- first annual session at 
Crediton, under the presidency of Mr. J. 
Brooking Bowe. Beports of committees on 
scientific memoranda, Devonshire celebrities, 
verbal provincialisms, barrows, works of art, 
land tenure, and meteorology were presented. 
The Bev. Prebendary Smith led off the list of 
original papers by reading a sketidi of the 
early history of Crediton, and Mr. J. B. David- 
son gave some notes on documents relating to 
Crediton Minster. The other papers were on 
very varied topics, and included, besides tiiose 
on geology by the Bev. W. Downes and Mr. 
Pengelly, several on folk-lore, early history of 
Devon, fauna, and art. The editor of the 
Western Antiquary treated of Devonian litera- 
ture and its spemal want; and an extensive 
glossary of Devonshire plant-names was sub- 
mitted by the Ber. Htlderic Friend, oonoerning 
which it may be remarked that the English 
Dialect Society will probably issae a reprint 
towards the end of the year. 

A KEW and enlarged edition of Punishmenf 
in the Olden Time, by Mr. William Andrews, 
secretary of the Hull Literary Club, will 
be issued shortly. Numerous additional illus- 
trations will be included. Old Scottish Puaiih- 
ments, by the same author, will be ready for the 
press at an early date. 

Mb. OBiNDOR'a Country BamUet has, we are 
^lad to learn, come to a second edition. This 
18 an evidence that the book is fulfilling its 
purpose as a holiday guide for those who, in 
the neighbourhood of Manchester, like to add 
a tincture of science and natural history to 
their excursions. 

Db. Williams' Libraby, in Grafton Street, 
Gk>wer Street (a free one, with the special 
advantage of lending out the books), has just 
had a welcome addition made to its power of 
usefulness. Mr. Charles Lewes has made a 
gift te it of the philosophical and scientific 
books of his late father's oollection — about 
2,000 volumes — believing that they may here 
be of value and available to special students. 
The books are to be set apart nnder the name 
of Oie " George Henry Lewes Library," but no 
other condition is attached. 



It. VioroB Hugo w awl to he ennoed ia 
rensmg for the press a play with Mazinn ht 
its hero, the first draft of which was written 
nearly forty years ago. The name assiKned for 
it la Lei Jumeaux. 

M. JuLBS VBBtrE's last book (which, so tu 
as we know, has as yet been published oaly in 
French, by Hetael, of Paris) is entitled Le fiajon. 
Vert. The scene is laid entirely on the West 
ooast of Scotland, chiefiy in the islands of 
loaaand Staffa. On the present ooouioa this 
imaginative writer is said to have derived his 
" local colour " from an actual visit 

At a recent meeting of the Acad^mie im 
Inscriptions, M. Charles Nisard undertook the 
task of resuscitating the character of a Datoh 
scholar of the sixteeoth century, Obsrtiu 
Gifanius by name, who has hitherto laia oodw 
the imputation of plagiarism. 

At the annual public meeting of the Acad^mie 
des Sciences morales et politiques, held on 
July 22, the president, M. Caro, delivwed t 
discourse upon the prizes awarded during the 
past year ; and M. Jules Simon read a paper 
upon the life and works of de lUmniat. 



The Coonoil of University College, London, 
have accepted a fund raised in memory of Miss 
Ellen Watson, a former student. A memorial 
scholarship, consisting of the income of this 
fund, is open to students of either sex who dis- 
play very marked merit in applied mathematics 

AocoRDiNa to the returns of the Board of 
Trade, the export of printed books during the 
first six months of the current year shows a 
slight increase, being valued at £503,017, as 
compared with £478,359 in the correspond- 
ing half of 1881. Considering the practical 
monopoly of the colonial market enjoyed by 
the English trade, one might have expected 
these figures to be larger. 

At a meeting of the Asiatic Sode^ of Japan, 
reported in tne Japan Mail, Mr. B, H. 

Chamberlain read a paper upon the political 
and religious ideas of the early Japanese. He 
distinguished three centres of primitive legend 
— Tdzumo, Yamato, and Kinshsiu — each prob- 
ably corresponding to a political division. So 
far as can he traced, there never was a time 
when communication did not exist with the 
mainland, nor is there any evidence for an 
indigenous civilisation. Authentic history does 
not go back further than 400 A.c. Shinto is 
not a religious system properly so-called, but 
rather a bundle of nuscellaneous, and often 
inconsistent, superstitiona. 



M. Maurioe Toubnbttx has pubMed 
(Paris : Gamier) the sixteenth and final volume 
of his Correspondancs liUSraire de Orimm, 
Diderot, <ke. It contains the minor works at 
Grimm and manv letters before unpublished, 
together with an elaborate Index to the whole. 

We hear from Oompostella that Dan Joe^ 
Flores Laguna has suooeaded in deoipheriujf 
and arranging the music of the twelfth-oentur; 
Hymn of the Flemish Pilgrims to Santiago, 
and that it will be sung for the first tine after 
many centuries at the approaching visit of the 
French pilgrims. The style ia said to be 
Ghregoriau. 

Babok TATroHsnTa, of Leipmg, his jostpob- 
lished a new edition of the Corpus Juris (knmid, 
in two volumes, by Dr. Friedberg, Ptofeswt of 
Canon Law at Leipzig. The text is baiei npon 
that of Bichter; but the editor hasoonsnltod 
all the known codioes, some of them for the 
first time, and has added an elaborate apparatut 
eritietts. The work may be obtained is this 
country from iSx. David Nntt. 

Pbof. Georq Ebeb3 complains in the 
ifagazinfUr das In- und Auslandes that no leu 
than three of his novels have been dramatised 
and put upon the stage in various toras of 
Germany without his consent. The Glermin 
law on the subject seems to be similar to thtt 
of England, but a petition to the Beiohstag for 
its amendment is now being circulated. 

Pbof. H. STEmBB, Bactor of the Uairsrsity 
of Ziirich, has published the interesting me- 
morial of the late Ferdinand Hitzig which he 
delivered as an address at the recent Stiftungs- 
feier of the university. The famous Old Testa- 
ment critic served the university for twentT' 
eight years, from 1833 to 1861, and was tvice 
Beotor during that period. Hitzig's fervid Ion 
for his German fatherland was not too absorbing 
to leave room for a remarkable devotion to his 
new home. He " lived himself into Svitzet- 
land," to use Dr. Steiner's expression; and fev 
of the many German scholars who found a 
refuge in Ziirich between the third and twdBh 
decades of our century more thoroughly under- 
stood and valued the peculiar character of the 
Swiss people. He purposely acquired a detailea 
acquaintance with the history and politics of 
his new home, and, after his departure from 
Ziirich, still kept himself in mental and pereouu 
rapport with its scholars and people, 

A BLIM, daintily printed quarto, entitled 
Ballads of the Bench and Bar; or. Idle Lays of 
the Parliament House, has just been published 
in Edinburgh under the editorship of iii. J- 
BalfourPaolaadMr.J.J.Beid. ItfoUovsths 
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jnaoedent snnilied by a ^srious Tolome, The 
Omtrt of Setnm Oarland, issued in 1839, which 
was popolar enough to be reprinted in 1871. 
Thehterary contents of the present book proye 
that the art of writing pungent and vigorous 
vert d« tociiU has not expired in Scotland with 
the Neaveoea and Ontrama of the past. It is 
enriched by a number of admirable wood-cuts, 
desig&ed, with two or three exceptions, by Mr. 
George B. fialkett, a son of the late learned 
Keeper of tiie Advocates' Library, whose 
GlaeUbme OUanings and other political cari- 
catures were exoeedingly ^pular during the 
last general election. The illustrations are for 
the most part portraits, touched with kindly 
and humorous exaggeration, of various lumin- 
aries of the Scottish Bench and Bar. They will 
have a curious interast in the future, as giving 
some such a serio-oomio rendering of the 
notable Edinburgh personalities of the present 
day as was sappued by those of the beginning 
of the centn^ by the far more voluminous, 
bat less accomplished and artistic. Etchings of 
John Kay. The Ballada have been issued, in a 
somewhat limited edition, for circulation only 
among membw* of the Faoolty of Advocates. 



AMEBIC A « JOTTINQB. 

We leam from the New York Pullishen^ 
WeMy thai the Postmaster-General at Wash- 
ington has oSknally directed that Mr. Walt 
Wbitman's Leavet of Orau be allowed to pass 
« unmoleeted through the maila." This cancels 
an ordsr for its suppression which had been 
issoed by fba postmaster at Boston. 

Thk American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science holds its meetuig this year at 
Montreal in the last week in August, precisely 
contemporaneous with our own British Assooia- 
tion. The president-elect is Principal J. W. 
Ihwnaa, of Montreal; but in America the 
imposrtwut address of the meeting is that 
delivered by the retiring president, who on this 
occasion is Prof. George J. Brush, of New 
E&ven. Among the English visitors who are 
expected to be present we notice the names of 
ib. Herbert Spencer, Dr. W. B. Carpenter, and 
Dr. Samuel Haughton, of Dublin. 

TiTE American Spelling Beform Association, 
at its sixth annual meeting reoentiy held at 
Earvaid University, founded a league of persons 
pledged to use simplified spelling, be^nning 
with such amended words as are given iu 
Worcester's and other dictionaries— -^c^m. 
Sand, tovran, rime, ake. Prof. W. D. Whitney, 
of Yale, was the first ngner of the league; 
and Fiot. Scott, of Ooluim>ia, has been oom- 
miasioned to draw up a list of such simplified 
spellings. 

Thx American Philological Association has 
also aooepted the proposal made to it by 
oar own Hiilologioal Society to unite in 
fcepering • list of words in amended spelling, 
» that the joint scheme may be put 
fnth under the authority of the two 
dief philological bodies of the English- 
ifcaking world. With this object a committee 
m appointed, conaisting of I^f. F. A. March, 
ofLabyette; Prof. Wtutney, of Yale; Prof. 
F, J. Ohildj of Harvard ; Mr. J. Hammond 
TnRnhnll, of Hartford ; Prof. T. B. Lounsbuiy, 
of Yale; Frof. T. B. Price, of Columbia; and 
Ftof. W. F. Allen, of WisconaiD. 

KoT one of the least of the evils arising from 
^ absence of international copyright with 
America is the publication of books and editions 
vhich the author himself has either disowned or 
nperaeded. A Mgpsl example of this wrong has 
happened to Dr. Bobert Young, of Edinburgh, 
Those Analytieai Goncordance is being published 
from " nnanthorised and imperfect plates " in 
competition with his own autborieeil edition. 



The case is made yet harder by the fact that 
Dr. Young tried in vain to buy up these plates. 
Mebsss. Habpbb asd Bbos.. of New York, 
have issued a valuable help to the study of the 
Bevised New Testament iu a volume which 
gives the English of the Bevisers on one side of 
the page and the Greek of Dis. Westcott and 
Hort's text on the other. Prefixed is the Intro- 
duction by Dr. Philip SohaS to this latter text. 

TTiTDEa the title of In the Saddle, Messrs. 
Houghton, Mifflin and Co., of Boston, have 
issued a handsome litUe volume containing a 
collection of poems about what our cousins call 
" horse-back riding." First comes, as it should, 
Mr. Browning's "How they brought the Good 
News from Ghent to Aix." Bums' "Tarn o' 
Shanter," Scott's " Erl-Eing," the well-known 
passage from Byron's " Giaour," and Oowper's 
" John Gilpin " are also included. 

Messbs. Janseit, McOLrao mnd Co., of 
Chicago, announce a work, in two volumes, 
upon the Military Telegraph during the Civil 
War in the United States, by Mr. W. B. Plum, 
who was formerly an active member of the 
telegraph corps. 

A EANOSOMBLT illustrated book, entitled 
England, Ficlureeqm and JMteripHve, by i/it. 
Joel Cook, the American correspondent of the 
Timet, will shortiy be published by Messrs. 
Porter and Ooates, of Philadelphia. 



A0KN0WLEDGMENT3. 

Wb have on our table the following pamphlets, 
&o. : — The Bite and Progrest of the Order of St. 
John of Jertudlem, by Elizabetn Snrtees-AIlnatt 
(Griffith and Farran); The New Code of the 
Education Department, with Explanatory Notes, 
&&, edited o^ Biohard Go wing (Grant) ; The 
Potition of Sir Bowland Hill made Plain, by 
Patrick Chalmers (Effingham Wilson) ; Eu- 
phratet VMey Boute to India, in Connexion 
with the Central Asian and Egyptian Questions, 
by Sir William Andrew (W. H. Allen); Old 
England : a Lecture, by the Bishop of Carlisle 

g. P. 0. K) ; The Defencet of the Kingdom, by 
ajor Arthur Pamell (Mitchell) ; The Monster 
Municipality ; or, Gog and Magog Beformed : 
a Dream, by " Grip " (Sampson Low) ; The 
Channel Tunnel; or, Englana in Danger, by 
Nathan C. Hughes (Sampsnu Low) ; The Godct 
of the Wood, by F. 0. B. (Whittingham) ; 
Blaitt from Brddlaugh'i Gum Trumpet, Ver- 
sified, Selected, and Sketched by "Ton" 
(Houlston) ; Practical Polities and Moonlight 
Politics, by Bory-o'-the-Hills (Tinsley) ; Political 
Gookery : a Sature, by Charles Bichard Panter 
(Simpkin, Marshall and Co.); The Irish Ques- 
tion, from an Independent French Point of 
View (W. Bidgway); A Political Programme 
(Haughton); Evidence given before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Lords on the Irish 
Land Act, by George Fottrell, jun. (Dublin : 
Gill) ; The Economics of Fair Trade, by W. E. 
HerUass (Glasgow : Wilson and M'Oormiok) ; 
Want : a Vindication of Protection, by Arthur 
M. Smith (W. Bidgway); Affluence, Poverty, 
and Pauperitm, by John Poison (Elliot Stock) ; 
Our Hereditary Legislators : Six Letters on the 
House of Lords, by "Verax" (Manchester: 
National Beform Union); Employment of Women 
in the Public Service, by Lady John Manners 
(Blackwood) ; Wealth : Definitions by Buekin 
and Mill Compared, by A Member of the Buskin 
Society of Glasgow (Glasgow: Wilson and 
M'Cormick); LMert on Highway Legitlaiion, 
<£c., by the Bev. Edward Higgins (W. Bidg- 
way); Canada, "Colonists' Handbooks" No. 1 
(S. P. C. K) ; Wilket and Liberty : an Account 
of the Middlesex Election in 1769, by Briggs 
Carlill (Hull: "Eastern Morning News^'J; 
Bacon and Shakespeare on Vivitection, in Bepiy 
to Dean Plumptre (Melbourne ; Bands and 



McDongall) ; The Vselettneu of Vivitection tQ)Mi 
Animal* at a Method of Skentific Betearch, 
by LawBon Tait (Birmingham: "Tl»e Herald 
Press ") ; Memorandum of Facts and Considera- 
tions relating to the Practice of Scientific Ex- 
periments on Living Animals (issued by the 
Association for the Advancement of Medidne 
by Besearch) ; Quack Doetort and their Doing* : 
a Warning to Invalids, by James S. Gkirard 

SHeywood) ; The Life of Oharlei Darwin, with 
British Opinion on Evolution, compiled by 
G. W. Bacon (Bacon) ; A Guide to the Local 
Examinations in Elementary Musical Enow- 
ledge of Trinity College, London, by Frederio 
Clark (Bammond) ; Hintt for Ptinuneiation in 
Singing, with Proposals for a Self-Supporting 
Academy, by Georgina Weldon (Moaio and Art 
Association) ; ftc, &c. 



OBiaiNAL VERSE. 

AUOXrST FLOWEBS AT XHB LAKBS. 

Thb purple Flags have drooped on Brntteag's side, 
Bnt Maadow-swaets their olondy otDsen swiag. 
And at his feet pale leaves WUd-roMNi fling 

To herald August m ; while far sad wide 

From fragrant breathed horns with joy wd pride 
The Honeysuckle blows a welooiiuiw. 
And workug gold to crows him npuMid king, 

The Haxifrage its onrioni art has plied. 

The Fox-glove sceptres with their batteied sterna 
Are too far worn tor snch fanperlal hands, ' 

Bat the Valerian's silver mace shall yield 

Inugnik brave, and in the mower's field. 
With amethystine boss, the Boabloas stands, 

And raby ftoeta shine from Bomet stems, 

H. D. Bawitslvt. 



OBITUABT. 



A wxUi-Bsrowzr member of the Jesvit Order, of 
Bossian birth, Ivan S. Gagarin, died at Paris 
on July 20. M. Gagarin was bom in 1814, and 
held an appointment for some time in the 
Bnssian diplomatic service. He joined the 
Jesuit Order in 1843. Sinoe then he has devoted 
a good deal of attention to the differences 
between the Western and Eastern Churches. 
As the result of his studies, he published a con- 
siderable number of books and brochures in the 
French language, the best known p( these 
being Lb ClergS rutie. Let Eglitet d'Orient, Le 
Pape, VEglise russe et let Batcolniks, and Let 
Jesuitet en Ruisie. He co-operated with some 
of his countrymen in founding the excellent 
Slavonic library in Paris known as the " Mas^e 
slave," whi<di, since the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from France in 1880, has been located in the 
Bue de Sevres. 



MAOAZIXTES AND BEVIEWS. 

Thb Oomhill Magazine has two exoeptioi^aUy 
good articles. One, by B. L. S., on " Talk and 
Talkers," is devoted to the consideration of 
"that kind of talk which is merely luminous 
and res:fal, a higher power of silence ; " it is 
full of quiet, graceful humour. The other is by 
Vernon Lee, who takes the transference of the 
Botticelli frescoes at the Villa Lermi to the 
gallery of the Louvre as a starting-point for 
some fruitful reflections on aesthetic principles. 
She points out that, iu order to assimilate arbstio 
impressions, not only must we be trained to a 
susceptibility for them, but also they must be 
presented to us in a manner analogous to that 
iu which we receive other impressions. This 
leads to a criticism of the modern tendency of 
isolating art out of life, " the gallery and con- 
cert tendency," as the writer calls it. The 
" Curse of the Catafalques " is one of the class 
of screaming ghost-stories without a ghost 
which we hoped had become extinct. The 
paper on " A Saa Carlo Saperatitioi^ " is worth 
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the attention of those who think that they can 
gamble Buooesafnlly according to some mathe- 
matical principle, which always omits the two 
important oonsiderationa — that the funds of the 
gambler are limited, and that the bank imposes 
a limit on his stake. A. W. W. writes on 
" The Brethren of Deyenter " in a way that 
shows a laborioos attempt to be popular. 
" From the Heart of the Wolds " is a pleasant 
topographical and archaeological sketch of a 
ramole in Lincolnshire. 

A DOTTBLB number of the Theologiaeh Tijd- 
lehrift (July — September) is mainly oonoemed 
with New Testament problems. Oan the 
Epistle to the Oolossians oe a production of St. 
Paul's, when we consider the peculiar character 
of its theology and its polemics P asks Dr. 
Blom, with the result that, unless we assume a 
large amount of interpolation, the work must 
be a literary fiction. Holder still, Dr. Loman 
enqtiires whether Baur did well to admit the 
genuineness of the "four Pauline Epistles," 
and, in particular, how this view is reconcilable 
with the phenomena of the Apocalypse of St. 
John. Dr. Enappert oBen a eulogistic account 
of the rerised German edition of Soholteu's 
The Pauline Ootpd. A sympathetic Tiew is 
given by Dr. Oramer of the Anabaptists, 
comparing the recent works of Bitsohl the 
theologian and Keller the historian. The 
fkTonrable sides of the Anabaptist movement, 
espedally the sound sense ana mutual love of 
its adherents, their happ^ applications of the 
" voluntary principle" u religion and in 
BO<nety , and their wholesome distinction between 
the spheres of religion and of the world, are 
attracting more and more attention ; and even 
tiie histcman of culture begins to recognise the 
importance of this "supplementary reforma- 
tion." Tha writer of the review appears to be 
al£ennonite. Dr. Scholten re-examines with 
admirable clearness the passage in the received 
text of Joaephos relative to ^os Christ; and 
two English booke^Milligan on Th» Bemrrec- 
Hon of our Lord and Leslie Stephen's The 
Science of Ethioi — are, the one pooh-poohed, the 
other respeotftilly praised and blamed in the 
same breath. 



THE LATE OOL. J. L.-0HE8TER3 
FAPEBB. 

A TOBTNIOHT ago we announced that Col. 
Chester's unrivalled MS. collections, the result 
of many years of unwearied and discriminating 
iadosta^, had been placed in the hands of Mr. 
O. E. dokayne, Norroy King of Arms. What 
may be their ultimate destiny cannot yet be 
said, but it is very unlikely that they will all be 
kei>t to(|«ther. Meanwhile, they have been 
divided uto nine series, of which we are able to 
^ve some particulars which will be read with 
mterest, we venture to think, on both sides of 
the Atlantic. 

1. The splendid collection of extracts from 
Pariah Registers from nearly all the oonnties in 
England, consisting of eighty-seven folio 
volumes, each containing about 400 pages. Of 
these volumes seventy are full and carefully 
indexed, the index nomtnum to each being a 
work of immense labour. Middlesex and 
London together take up twenty-seven volumes, 
Oxfordshire with the city of Oxford eight. 
These extracts contain the entries relating to 
all the families of note in the parishes dealt 
with ; but they were made, it is believed, with 
the special view of illustrating such families as 
emigrated to America. It was in America that 
Col. Chester always hoped that they would 
eventually find their home. 

3. A complete series of all the Matrioultktions 
at the University of Oxford, from the com- 
mencement in 1067 down to 1869. These fill 
seven encomona folios. The first volume, which 



covers the period from 1567 to 1580, when the 
information was very scant, has a separate 
Index ; in the six remaining volumes the names 
are arranged in strict alplukbetioal order. The 
entries number about 95,000 in all. They show 
for the most part, not only the college and the 
age and birth-place of the person who matricu- 
lated, but also the name and description of his 
father. 

3. A complete list of Entrances at Gray's 
Inn from 1581 to 1781, arranged chrono- 
logically, showing in most instances the name 
and description of the fiither of the student 
The names of barristers are given firam 1667 to 
1865. The whole forms one Suck quarto. 

4. Pive folio volumes of Marriage Licences^ 
carefully indexed, from the following offices : — 
The Bishop of London's office (1521-1828) ; the 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster's office (1659- 
1699) ; the Faculty office of the Archbishop of 
Oanterborv (1543-1869) ; Yioar-General's office 
of the Archbishop of Canterbury (1660-1679). 

5. Abstracts of Wills and Administrations, 
with an Index to names of testators only. Ten 
volumes in all. 

6. Five volumes of Pedigrees, of which two 
are entitled "Ohaos," two are taken from 
Candler's SofEolk Oolleotion, and one relates to 
Westminster Abbey. 

7. Nine volumes, unindexed, of Pedigrees 
and miscellaneous matters. One volume is 
devoted to each of the eight following families : 
—Adams, Chester, Hutcmnson, Rogers, Taylor, 
Washington, Wentwortb, and Whitmore. 

8. Tabular Pedigrees, printed and in MS., 
arranged in boxes under the first letter of the 
principal pedigree. 

9. Four enormous volumes, full of miscel- 
laneous collections as to the faimily of Sogers, 

The first four series of papers are offered for 
sale^indeed, we believe mat portions of some 
of them have already been sold. For the 
eighty- seven volumes of Parish Renters, in one 
lot, the sum of £3,000 is asked, bemg less than 
£35 a volume ; for the seven volumes of Oxford 
Matriculations £1,500, CoL Chester having him- 
self valued the six last volumes at £300 each ; 
for the Gray's Inn Entrances £100 ; for the five 
volumes of Marriage Licences £500. 

With regard to the last five series of papers, 
we unders&nd that CoL Chester's executor does 
not propose to part with them— at least at the 
present time. 



BELEOTBD FOREIGN BOOKS. 

OZNZBAIi LrrXRATUBX. 

Ajux, Haduna. I« Ohainim dai nanTMUz Bpaox. 7tiii : 

Oonqntt, 100 fr. 
OAiiTb, C Uaiundio KMiignl. Bologiu: FMWli n*TW. 

S L. iO a. 
Daxti ALLiaaini, Opan lallna, nintagnta nal taata oon 

BuoTi Oonunmti dl Q. (Holiani, VoL II. Flarasoa : La 

llonnlar. 4 Ii. 
JTozn. 0. II Planonte aaaro. Vol. I. Aatni: XMaa. 4Ii. 
Lnoix, A. Patla laUo-naiin. 7aii>: nzmin-Didot. 

SStr. 
FisMiLi, A. FMnaaMO Band. TlaxMua: La KoBniar. 

7 Ir. SO 0. 
BnKoiis, L. Lai lUiini da U Hdne Blaadha. 

THEOLOaT, BTO. 

XniK, H. Dk BnddUamiu n. aaina QaaoUaUa in InUaa. 

1. Bd. 1. Tl. Leipils : Bohulia. 4 K. 
KiosAiOR BcHA &ABIATI. dar. Dai lit dia hag|md. Analan. 

dac Klagallidn. Ini Dantaeha Ubartngan T. A.. Wttnnba. 

Laipi l( : Sahulie. 4 U. SO P(. 
Vmn, 0. Sarai dlStoria dalla BaUctoiia. Ztaaaaa: La 

Uonahf. 4L. 

BI8T0&T. 

Bai^, p. Koria dalU OUaaa aattolbia dalP umo 184S dM 

■1 naaM gioni. Turin : Kariatti. 16 L. 
BccHVALD, a. T., Binhofr- n. PUntaa-Utkiml«i. Boatoak : 

Waithar. 1611. 
KoiniiixiiTA Hancarlaa Uatoiloa. Sniptoiaa. TaL U. 

LUpiig: Brockhani. 4 H. 
Poui,Aiii, J. Doguar-Tnmln at Baint-Malo la (XW oonaiia. 

Faili : Dldiar. 6 ti. 
BoamBiwi, K. QnallaD ivr Oaaahiohta d. HaUalbaittr 

SakloHM. Hfiilalbvg: Wlntar. 4011. 
TiTABam, 0. StotU aiitlaa MU BiTOliulaaa tnaaaaa, 
~ ■■ - ■ 101. 



PHTSIOAL BOIBNaa AND PHIL080PBT. 

H tT . im i ai i, O. T. GaaloglMha n. phy^oa gmiapMiehi 

Baobaahtangan iia Olonaaar Bvgrariar. 8k PMtnfcui 

lOi. 
Hw.ifiiiniir, a. T, BtndiMi lib. dla WaadarbUoka s. dli 

DUnvUIgabUda Bniilaiidi. 3. ZJt. St. Pateibut, 

M.M. 
JvnATiKA, J. Die Lanbmaoaflaia r. OaataRatah-nagao. 

Ani dan ICaahUa iniammangaitillt t, J. BxUUa a, /.B. 

PSntai. Lalpilg: Braakbam, UK. 
Baohi, J. Vorleanngfli lib. Ffianam^hplolagla, 1. HUfla, 

Lalpaig : Wngalmaim. 10 H. 
Tbomkolt, S. Sor lai PAiiadaa da I' Anion Bortela, d'laiii 

lai ObMrrsttsiu ftitaa k Oodtbaab, aa QtoenUnd. Puii: 

Mam. ttt. 

raiLOLoaT, mo. 

AiOL ai HiBABu n. Slla da Saint OiUa. i alttiuuii, 

HtidaagadMhia. iatAnBarkni.ata.hng,T.W.Fognt>. 

HiUbnon : Hauiagw, 11 Ii, 
BAKDuiKsnB, O. Dla paaude ariitotalliaha Bdultt : XTibe 

dai ratna Oata, bakana* nntac dam ITumb: Llbec it 

aaniii. baaib. Fnlbaig-i-B. : Btader. IS K. SO Pi. 
BanrxHons, H. XTab. dan OaiM dat Indiiihi Lnlk. 

Laip^: Sohate*. IH. 
Di-YiT, v., Laiid PawalMiilaiii van n , atra aoamaittera 

taMaa latjnitada. Dlilr. M. Lalprig: BnakhUL 

S K. SO Pf . 
Hon, Q. On tha TTia of tha BubJimattT* lloed in Ai|li>- 
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aORRESPONDENOE. 

A mw uiri'iTB crsoBiPTtoir diboovbbxd at 

rSTARA BT KB. W. K. BAKSAY. 

Quaaa'a Oollaga. OsTaid : Ivij ft, USI. 

Mr. Ramsay's journey with Sir C. 'V^laon ui 
Eappadokia this summer has already home 
important fruit. This is the discovery of » new 
Hittite inscription at Bor, the site of the anoieiit 
Tyana, called Dana by Xenophon and the 
Assyrian inscriptions. Unlike all other Hittite 
texts hitherto known, the new inscription is 
incised and not in relief, thus removing the last 
difficulty in the way of connectine together the 
Hittite and Eypriote characters. It ia complete 
except on the left side, where the beginnings of 
the Imes are gone, and is placed over the fig;iiT« 
of a man in nlief. Mr. Rainsay was oblkea to 
make but a hurried copy of it, as Sir 0. Wilson 
had gone on ahead, carrying with him tiie 
squeeze-paper, and the Greek owners of the 
atone were all the while making fiuious attempts 
to prevent it from being copied. The insoriptioii 
is of great value, apart from the place where it 
has Men found and the fact that it is incised, 
since it consists principally of a series of proper 
names, each preceded by what must be s 
determinative. It begins with the names of a 
king and his fkther, followed by the ideographs 
of " king " and " country," and these again by 
the name of the country itself. The seooiKl 
line contains six names placed one after the 
other, the third line at least four names, and 
the fourth and last liae two. One of these 
names is the same as one that occurs at Hamath, 
the only difbrenoe being that at Hamaththe 
patronymic suffix ku» is attached to it. Another 
begins with the name of the god Sandan. The 
king to whom the inscription oelongs seems to 
have the same name as the king commemorated 
in the inscription of Ibreea, of which Mr. 
Ramsay has succeeded in making a careful and 
accurate copy after thirty hoursi' hard work. 

This copy of the inscription of Ibreez would 
of itself entitie Mr. Ramsay to the gratitude of 
all who are endeavouring to deoij^er the old 
records of the Hittites. The most curious fact 
connected with the text is that the forms of the 
characters in it resemble those of Hamath moie 
closely than they do those of Carohemish. The 
principal portion of it is inscribed between the 
face and arm of the god Sandan, whose figure ia 
sculptured on the rook. I should translate 
this portion as follows: — " The worshipper of 
Sandan, the prince, the mighty £P], I stm prince, 
Eu . . e-tans, offerings of ... X offer.'^ The 
word " worshipper," which is written leu-u-e at 
Carohenush, is nere simply ku-e. The part of 
tlie insoriptioa which cornea below the soulptures, 
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and ia under the spring leyel of the riTer, is, 
Tmfortimately, much obUterated. Mr. Bamgay 
tells me that Mr. E. J. Davis'a " drawing ia on 
the whole -very aooorate, and retaius the original 
eharaoter, but he has mistaken, some detuls." 
He adds that the priest (whose name seems to 
be contained in the inscription behind him) 
" wears a doak festened over the breast by a 
carious buckle, very like in shape to the central 
part of the series of gold ornaments found in a 
Lydian tumulus throe years ago and photo- 
graphed in the BuUet. Correap. H«U." 1 haye 
S'yen an account of the latter in the AoADSirr, 
anuary Id, 1881, p. 45. 
At Iflaton BUnar also Mr. Bamsay found a 
sumument which, though much decayed, is 
distinctly Hittite in uiaiaoter, and shows 
affinity to those of Ibreez and Boghaz Keni. 
As r^iards the monuments both of Iflatun 
Mnar and of Ibreez, he remarks that there can 
be no doubt about their character : 

"In both, over the springs, is placed a representation 
of thankagiTing to the ^d who gives fertility to the 
tarth. At Ibreez the god is a husbandman, wearing 
the very dress that the peasantry still weu, as Sir 
C- Wilson pointed out. He is marked as girer of 
com and wine by his attributes. The gorgeous 
niment of the suppliant priest, praying for a bless- 
ing npon the ooimtry ana people, is purposely con- 
trasted with the plidn garments of the god." 

A. H. Sayoe. 
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'SmPLIFIBD QBAIOCABS. 

London : July 30, 18SJ. 

In an account of "Some Dictionaries and 
Onmmais " given in the Aoadeiiy of the Ist 
inst, the first volume of Iriibner's collection, 
eoonsting of Grammars of the Hindustani, 
Peaian, and Arabic languages, is briefly noticed. 
Xhis volume ia to be followed by Ghrammars of 
many other languages, and Messrs. Iriibner's 
sdmne will probably result, as you point out, 
"in a very useful grammatical cymopaedia." 
In the Preface it is remarked that the " writers 
of Orammazs have, for the most part, con- 
atmctad a framework of rules on the old lines " — 
that is, those of the Greek and Latin grammars — 
" and tried to make the language of which they 
were treating fit into it." This mode of treat- 
ment is justly condemned, as the structure of 
each language ought to be explained in acoord- 
aaoe wit£ the " principles which underlie it." 
Xhe aeries should hare commenced with an 
Snglish Grammar, as most of the writers on 
English grammar are among the greatest 
offenders in thia respect. Latin grammar is, 
ia the main at least, treated in accordance 
with form. Unfortunately, however, the 
grammar of most other languages is treated, 
not in aeoordanoe with their forms, but in 
aooovdance with a fixed order of ideas estab- 
Ualtad by the forms of the Latin grammar. 
Beoanae Latin has oases, genders, particular 
m^tnttm and tenses, &c., which depend upon 
apeeuil forms for their expression it is presumed 
l^at other languages have them alao, and the 
•ynteetical oonatructions of other languages are 
fittad into this framework without any regard 
to the genina of the language treated of, which 
cannot be pro^ly explained except by due 
prominence being given to its own mode of 
iofinjU expression. It is not a sufficient reason 
far «^m"g a construction in other languages a 
oaae or a tense merely beoanse that would be 
the way in which we should translate a Latin 
eaae or tense. 

The present volume, however, to my mind, 
kcxdly fulfils all the expectations raised by the 
PreCaee. Why, for instance, are the preposi- 
rtf>f^<, or rather poBt|)oeitional, phrases of the 
Hindustani and Persian classed as cases ? A 
eaaa is properly a form of the noun. The noun 
ia ^Boanttaoi haa two cases only, the nomina- 



tive derived from the Sanskrit nominative, 
and that other oaae, whatever we choose to 
call it, derived from the Sanskrit genitive. The 
Persian is abaolutely without caaes. Why, 
ag^n, have we a section on gender in Persian, 
when it does not exist in the language P It is 
said, "of such words aapaderj 'father,' madtr, 
' mother,' the gender ia self-evident," and so on ; 
but here there is properly no question of 
gender ; the different words used merely point 
to a diatinotioa of aex. Grammar has no more 
to do with suoh diatinctioaB than it has to do 
with distinctionB of colour, or anv other distinc- 
tions which language makes by the use of 
entirely different words. In Latin, pater does 
not necessarily belong to one gender and Tnater 
to another because of any difference in mean- 
ing. They might, as is the case with Fader 
and Moder in Danish, have been of the same 
gender. But pater ia of one gender or class, 
and mater of another, because the adjectives 
by which they may be accompanied take 
different terminations. If the same thing is not 
found in Persian as in Latin, the same name 
should not be appUed to something quite 
different We are told, again, there la " no 
such thing as an adjective in Peraian. Here 
I think the old framework ia vnrongly dispensed 
with. Khuh, " good," the instance given, is as 
much an adjective as good in Elnglish. It .can- 
not, any more than good, stand ordinarily aa 
the aub^iect of a aentenoe, which ia the main 
diatinction between a aubstantive and an 
adjective. The participial constructions in 
Hindustani and Persian should not, I consider, 
as has here been done, be classed as tenses. A 
partidple, when used attributively, ia not called 
a tense. It ought not any more to be considered 
a component part of a tense when it ia used 
predicatively with the same syntactical con- 
struction aa that of an adjective. Examplea, 
for inatance, are given of the passive voice in 
Persian as formed with the auxiliary verb 
thudan. Bat other auxiliaries, as Smadan, 
gaihtan, &o., are quite as effectual for forming 
the so-called passive voice. In fact, if we take 
meaning only, many other constructions, such 
as gham ihHrdan, "to be grieved," might 
as well be given as instances of the passive 
voice. I thmk morphology ought to be more 
clearly diatinguiahed from syntax than haa 
been the case in these Gbammars. Nor, again, 
ought any regular syntactical constructions t» 
be classed as compounds. Thus, in Hindustani, 
karne lagnd, " to begin to do," is not a compound, 
as here shown, but an instance of a construction 
with the infinitive. But, independently of the 
mode of treatment, there are some errors of fact 
and many serious omissions and marks of undue 
haste. Xhus Hindustani tain is described as a 
reflexive pronoun " self ; " it is a postposition. 
It ia said that Hn, e, &o., are Hindustani forms 
of the Sanskrit aemi, aai, &&, Greek ci/u, <»; 
and that these forma are affixed for the forma- 
tion of tenaes ; but likhiin, the example given, 
is not a compound of the root likh and the 
substantive verb, but comes from the Sanskrit 
present 2iiMmi, "I write." In the same way 
all the other persons of this tense are derived 
from the corresponding persons of the Sanskrit 
tense. I find nothing said in the account of the 
Hindustani pronouns how he and ahe are ex- 
pressed, no mention of the forms of the personal 
pronouns mujhe, tujhe, &c., no mention of the 
plurals of the demonstrative, interrogative, and 
relative pronouns. An exhaustive treatment 
of the ayntax is, of course, not to be expected 
in a Grammar of this size, but surely nothing 
relating to inflection ought to be omitted. I 
shall get beyond the limits of a letter, however, 
if I pursue this kind of criticiam any farther, 
thoush a good deal moreof it mi^ht be produced. 
My object, too, was more especnally to remark 
upon Uie application of the principles adverted 
to in the Ptefaoe. I will mnelywld that much 



more care oup;ht to be taken in revising the 
proofs. Why, m the words quoted above, pader 
and mdder, is it er instead of or ? " Eh " in 
" likh "several times appears as" M"; thesame 
vowel aound is written e, i, and 8 ; the ia»Mid is 
frequentiy omitted. Errors like these are far 
too numerous, and, though they appear of 
small account, are very perplexmg to begin- 
ners. I should also just refer to the last 
grammar treated in this volume, the Arabic, 
which seems very well done, and in accordance 
with the terms of the Frofaoe. The Arabic 
having many more relations expressed by 
inflection, there was less temptation to treat 
syntactical constructions as part of the morph- 
ology. E. L. BSABSBBIB. 



" OLEAOA." 

aoiUfSra : July SI, I88t. 

It may interest your correspondent to know 
that stepping-stones, and also the single plank 
foot-bridges that have taken their place, are 
commonly known as " the dappeia "—a oornip- 
tion, no doubt, of the olackera. I believe the 
term is common to the greater part of England ; 
at any rate, it is frrequent in the South. 

RAif a Nkviui. 



SCIENCE. 

A NOaWJtSIAK FA07E8B0B ON rOBITITIBIC. 

J)enkriehtutwm der neiteren Zeit. Eine 
kritiache Bundschau von M. J. Monrad, 
Professor der Philosophie an der Univer- 
sitat zu Christiana. Deutsche vom Yer- 
fasser selbst besorgte Bearbeitung. (Bonn: 
Edoard Weber.) 

This volume grew, the author tella us in hig 
Preface, out of a course of lectures on the 
Positive philosophy of Comte and hia 
school. It seems that Gomte has his 
disciples even in Norway, and Prof. Monrad 
deemed it well to enlighten the students of 
the University of Chnstiana on the nature 
and tendenoiea of Poaitiviam. 

He looka at Positiviam — by which he means 
the tendency of the present age to respect fact 
and experience to the neglect of thought — as 
having its rise in the later Positive philosophy 
of Schelling. Accordingly, he gives us a full 
account and criticism of thia system. After 
this he traces the genesis of what he calls the 
religioas or " right " branch of Positivism in 
Denmark and Sweden. While a religious 
branch thus grew up in the North, an irre- 
ligious or "left" branch developed in the 
South and the West. A short sketch of the 
movement in Germany inaagurated by Strauss 
and Feuerbach prepares the way for the 
special subject of the book, French Posi- 
tivism. The doctrine of Comte is set forth 
fully and clearly, and the exposition is accom- 
panied by that penetrating and subtle kind of 
criticism in which the Hegelians, with whom 
we must class the author, are known to excel. 
In Germany, we are told. Positivism, which 
in the end ia Materialiam and the denial of 
all philosophy, never lost all trace of the 
philosophic spirit Even in Buchner, Vogt, 
and Molesohott we find modes of thought and 
expreaaion reminding us that the writers 
belong to " the philosophic country." Not 
so, however, in France. This country has 
remained outside the great philosophic move- 
ment from Kant to Hegel. It has, indeed, 
had the start of Germany in pditioa} and 
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social moTementp: but these chaii)j^e bare 
been doe to apeoiu praotioal oonditioag, and 
not to anj adequate pr^aratoiy philosophic 
eonataraotion. A pair of writers nke Maine 
de Biron and CouBin may haye had glimpses 
of the neir light which was hreanng on 
Germany ; but the national mind, as a whole, 
lay in philosophic darkness. In this condition 
it was fitted to he a fertile soil for crude 
social theories, such as those of St-Simon 
and Fourier. The Positive philosophy of 
Augusta Comto grew out of similar social 
oonaitions, and bears throughout the marks 
of its origin. 

It is not necessary to follow our author's 
exposition (^ Ck>mte in detail, as both the 
great Positivist's id^a^l and many of the 
author's criticisms on them are sufficiently 
Cfuniliar to English readers. Prof. Uonrad 
appears to be specially interested in Gomte's 
doctrine of three stages, as having an analogy 
to the trilogy oi the Hegelian logic, a fact 
which proves, ha thinks, that the idea of a 
threefold movement was at the time in the 
air. Comte is said to be wrong, however, in 
assuming that the third or positive stage is 
the final or definitive stage of humanity. 
From the point of view of Positivism, indeed, 
which rsoqgqises only '"^^^ ^ relative to the 
human minJ, the conception of this Stat 
d^finit^ dc Thwmaniti is a contradiction, for 
such azt idea contains the notion of an abao- 
lute. For the rest, the doctrine of three 
stages is an a priori metaphysical one, which 
Comte does his best to fill up with empirical 
matter. And what applies to this part of 
CSomte's system applies to his Positivism as a 
whole. So far as it seeks to be a system it 
oeases to be Positivism, for Positivism has to 
do with positive facts only, whereas every 
system ioiplieB some unifying thought. £veq 
iSaa fiiitt giairttux of his system, in so far as 
tfa^j ataad for more than the observed facts — 
that is, for universal laws — ^have, strictly 
speaking, no plaoe in a Poaitivistio doctrine. 
That Comte laboured so hard to construct a 
system only shows that he was, after all, 
a bit of a metaphysician, 4 «>» iniu; 
and this tendency appears even more plainly 
in his later social and religious doctrine. 
This proves that every man is bom a theo- 
logian and a metaphysician, with an ineradi- 
oable impulse to make his thoughts and 
inclinations converge towards some absolute 
oentre. A man can, in learned or unlearned 
distraction, forget this deepest need qf the 
spirit, but — naturam eapellaa Jkiirea;^ tomen 
tugue teeurrat. 

After this account of Comte, our author 
takes a glance at his followers, including 
Taine and Kenan in France and J. S. Mill in 
England. As might he expected, there is 
more of the true philosophic spirit to be 
recognised in the Frenchmen than in the 
Englishman. England, it appears, still more 
than Franoe, is the land where one might 
antecedently expect the Positive direction to 
appear most nakedly. We are essentially a 
practical people, with a profound respect for 
matter of fact. This reflects itself even in 
our rigid religious orthodoxy, for " the Church 
of England, with its Tbirty-nioe Articles, its 
stiff ceremonial, and its observance of the 
Sabhatb, is essentially a fact, a de facto power, 
wbiob, M iwtb, is leapeoted." And this same 



practical tendency has stamped all the scien- 
tific activity of the country. Here there had 
long been ererything in Positivism except 
the name and the system. A critical in- 
vestigation of Mill's philosophy repeats what 
has been heard recently from English critics 
of a kindred way of thinking. Mill has not 
the little philosophic spirit that belongs to 
Comte, and his "system " is a tissue of incon- 
sistencies. In his Logic be seeks to preserve 
the shadow of geneiral ideas after he has 
robbed these of all substantiality. His UHli- 
tarianitm misses the true problem of ethics, 
the ideally desirable as distinguished from 
the actually desired, just as his Logic misses 
the tarue problem of that science. 

It is the characteristic of Positivism to be a 
little shy with respect to the questions of the 
ultimate nature and origin of things. In 
place of these it enquires into the relations of 
facts, and thus naturally tends to substitute 
for the problem of the real nature or notion 
of a thing that of its historical origin. Hence 
the present fashion of looking at things 
historically or genetically is a part of the 
Fositivistic tendency of the age. In this sensa 
the doctrine of evolution as developed by Mr. 
Darwin (our author seems to know less of Mr. 
Spencer) is one phase of the movement of 
Positivism, and accordingly Prof. Monrad 
proceeds to examine this doctrine. The 
capital error of this teaching is, he thinks, the 
supposition that the explanation of a thing ia 
wholly found in its history. However the 
present system of organic beings oame to be, the 
fact of their existing logical relations remains, 
and necessitates a teleological explanation. 
The evolutionist d^cei^^ himself with his 
idea of gradual change, for each organic type 
has its limit, and the least transition beyond 
this, however gradually brought about, is in 
reality the sudden appearance of an essentially 
new existence. This error shows itself most 
palpably in the evolutionist's approximation 
of man to the lower animals. This tendency 
has always been a ia;iark of Positivism ; and 
it finds its practical expression in the ethical 
doctrine of Comte and Mill, that we have 
duties towards the lower animals similar to 
those which we have towards our fellow-men. 
The author concludes his studies of con- 
temporary ideas by glancing at the condition 
of the special sciences; the pretensioos of 
men of science as popular guides ; the efieots 
of the Positive spirit in the scienoe of juris- 
prudence, where the idea of right is dis- 
appeariog in favour of that of expediency ; the 
action of the same Positive spirit in the supre- 
macy of public opinion, rather than that of 
scientific ideas, in liberal politics ; and, finally, 
the practical manifestation of the same spirit 
in the pursuit of wealth, and in the burning 
economical questions of the day, such as 
the relation of labour to capital, which are 
intimately connected with this worship of 
material possessions. In tracing the mutual 
relations of these various phenomena of the 
age, our author shows considerable ingenuity. 
And even where his readers may hold that he 
takes a narrow and partial view of these 
intellectual and moral movements, they will 
be ready to allow that he o£Fers many timely 
warnings and much food for reflection. 

It is plain that Prof. Monrad is not in love 
with the Zeitjieitt. To him the Positivism of 



the ago is the tepaporary death of philosophy, 
%ud the handing over of humanity to all that 
is debasing. But, unlike some other decrieis 
of the age, he is not without hope. His 
Hagelianism comes to his aid and shows him 
a way out of the present intellectual and 
moral slough. For is it not written that the 
idea develops itself, both in the wider region 
of cosQjiology add in the narrower region of 
human historyf by means of a negative 
moment, in which it temporarily loses itself ? 
In this way it is allowed us to hope that the 
present is a moment when " the speculative 
thought " is only hidden like the seed in the 
ground, to re-appear hereafter in new life. It 
is probable that many of Prof. Monrad's 
readers may be unable to accept this particular 
solution of the difficulty ; but then they may 
not feel the difficulty to be so aerioua a one 
afil he feels it. Yet so far as they are 
thoughtful critics of their age, and not in- 
toxicated with the idea that modem scienoe 
has settled everything for all time, they may 
find much to agree with both in the writer's 
diagnosis of tha spiritual disorder of con- 
temporary life and in his proposed method of 
treatment. Jiifia 8tn.i.T. 



OURKENT BOIESTIFIO LITERATURE. 

Handboaie of the PdarUeope. Adapted from the 
Oerman of H. Landolt By D. 0. Bobb and 
y. H. Yeley. (Maomillan.) It is difBonlt, 
indeed impossible, to do justice to this excellent 
treatise within the limits of a brief notice. 
We may at least say that it is indispensable for 
all workers with the polariscope, vnliether they 
be oonoemed with its soientifio or technological 
employmeni For it is comprehensive, accurate, 
and clear, shirking no difficulty, omitting no 
precaution, and frankly owning the imperfsc- 
tions of ^eory and the gaps of experiment. 
The illustrations are well-drawn and perfectly 
intelligible; while the ao(^3sory tables of 
formulae, co-efficients, and constants form a 
most useful feature of a manual of this char- 
acter, although, in many instances that can 
easily be recalled, the reader of mmilar works 
has constantly to refer to other authorities, to 
dictionaries and so forth, for the necessary 
elements of calculation. Some notion of the 
contents of this volume, and of the mode 
adopted of treatini; the subject, may be 
gathered from the titles of the seven chapters 
of the book. These are : — Polarized Light and 
Polarization ; General Aspects of Optical 
Aotirity; Pbysical Laws of Circular Polsr- 
ization; Specific Rotatory Power; Process 
of determining Specific Botation ; Practical 
Applications of Botatory Power; Botation 
Oonstants. As examples of the careful and 
complete handling of the subject, we may cite 
the excellent description of the construction 
and action of the Nicol prism by the late Mr. 
D. 0. Bobb (p. 8), and the precautions to be 
adopted in taking and caloulating specific 
gravities as gpiven by Landolt (p. 135). The 
accurate printing of the book is to be com- 
mended, but it was a pity to perpetuate 
throughout a wrong spelling of analyse and 
analyser. The editors must be aware that 
the termination -ize in polarize has nothing in 
common with the -yse of analyse, although 
they persistentiy substitute z for s in the latter 
word. 

■Vigndtet /rem Nature. By Ghrant Allen. 
(Ohatto and Windus.) Mr. Grant Allen here 
acknoivledges the paternity of a series of essays 
that charmed many readers last year on their 
first appearance in the Fait Mali Oatette, whicb 
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]a«da HI to hopp tbat o&er ajwips may also be 
collected. We do not nov proj)oee to oritioiae 
an eatabliahed fiiTouiite, bat merely to oom- 
ment apon one or two points that have struck 
us. We kick at the use of the vord *' Euskarian " 
pattim, aa applied to the dark element that has 
gone to make up the mixed population of these 
islands. It impUea tvo links in a chain o 
argument, neither of which can be proved. 
First, that this dark element was Iberian; 
■eoond, that the Iberians have left descendants 
in the modem Basques. Mr. Allen must be 
aware that some of those who know the Basques 
best axe of opinion that their genuine type is 
ftdr, and not dark, except where modified oy a 
Gipay intermiztore. _ Again, b» seems to us to 
exaggerate bis ingenious position (which is true 
in the main} tnat the existing fauna are not 
amallOT in individoal balk uian their pre- 
deoeeaoTS in geological time. Surely there it 
« tenden<9, caused by human interference, 
towards the extermination of the larger species, 
always excepting the case of domestic animals. 
Not only have we moa, the dodo, and the great 
ank disappeared altogether ; but, among mam- 
mals, botn species of elephant, the right whale, 
the aurocha, and the American bison, all 
threaten to become extinct. The Bisoayan 
whale and the sea cow have already gone. 

The Story of Our Muieum, by the Be7. H. 
Honaman (S. P. 0. K.), is an excellent book to 
put into the hapds of boys. It contains a little 
of all aorta, and cannot fail to rouse the intelU- 
genoe of any boy who has a grain of that 
commodity m his cranium. There is some- 
thing in it about biid-stnffing, something about 
egga, aomething about fiah-preaerring, aome- 
thuig about butterflies, and something about 
•fwything else. At the end of each chapter 
th«re is a tooommendation to one good book on 
the aabjeot with whioh it deals, for those who 
raally wish to specialise; and the books are, 
for the most part, very well chosen, though we 
doubt if many young snail oolleotors would 
ever get quite so high as Dr. G-wyn Jefireys' 
admirable British MoUusea. FossiUi are not 
torgOOai, nor are antiquities, coins, and postage 
•tampa, the last a most instructive collection 
tat boya, or men either. The only oonspionoua 
failure ia in the matter of botany, and here we 
cannot oonoeive why Mr. Hooaman should 
condemn the boy of the nineteenth century to 
learn the Linnean classification. This is sheer 
cruelty, and ineffective too. Bat the book will 
do lota at good, and we recommend it heartily 
aa a athool prise or a present to an intelligent 
boxda'-noater. 

Oeologjf of %M (kwnUt* of Etigland and of 
yorth ana South WdUt. By W. Jerome 
Harrison. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) This 
book may be best described as a geographical 
geology. It SSen markedly from other works 
which have been written on the geology of 
'gngland and W^ea, inasmuch as its arrange- 
SMot is purely topographioaL Instead of 
taking; the several geological formations one 
after amotbar and tradog their distribution 
throagboat the entire country, Mr. Harrison 
deals 'with the counties in alphabetical order, 
and devotes a separate sketch to the structure 
of aaoh geographical division. The convenience 
of soeh am anangement is obvious. In what- 
ever part of Sngknd the tourist may find him- 
aeU; he has merely to take this volume out of 
hia portmanteau, and he can turn at once to a 
eondae desoripdon of the geological features of 
the county. Not ia this all. Prefixed to each 
county- sketch is a list of the more important 
works and geological papers which deal with 
local details^ eapMial prominenoe being given 
to the pnblicationa of the Geological survey. 
The value of soeh referenoes will be best onder- 
atood by thoie irlu> l)taT9 iMtd to gneve over 



time wasted in wading through the jonmals of 
our learned and local societies. As another aid 
to our knowledge of topographical geology, 
Mr. Harrison has thoughtfully added a list of 
the museums, the natural history societies, and 
other scientifio organisations in each county. 
While commending the general plan of the 
work, it may be well to point out that the 
method of description by counties unfortunately 
necessitates some amount of repetition. The 
chalk of Bedfordshire, for example, must be de- 
scribed in much the same ^neral terms as the 
chalk of Berkshire or of Buckinghamshire. Such 
overlap is unavoidable, but its disadvantages are 
counterbalanced by the manifest convenience 
of a topographical arrangrement. It ia obvious 
that a work fuU of local details and laden with 
references is of little value unless scrupulously 
accurate. Can we, then, rely upon Mr. Harrison's 
volume as a trustworthy guide ? To this quea- 
tion we are able, to return a very practical 
answer. It is now several months si ace the work 
was published, and during that time we have 
had frequent occasion to consult its pages, to 
check its references, and to put its infonnatton 
to the test. It is a pleasare to state that, so 
far as our investigation has gone, we can un- 
hesitatingly pronounce the book to be in every 
way a trustworthy compilation. 

An Old Chapter of the Oedlogical Beeord, with 
a N«u) Jnterpretalion ; or. Bock- metamorph ism, 
espeoiallv tae Methylosed Kind, and its Be- 
sultant Imitations of Organisms. With an 
Introduction giving an Annotated History of 
the Controversy on the so-called Eozoon Cana- 
dense, and an Appendix. By Profs. W. King 
and T. H. Eowney. (Van Voorst.) No one 
can claim a right to seriously criticise this 
work unless he happen to possess a rare combi- 
nation of knowledge — a knowledge, in the first 
place, of the microscopic structure of minerals, 
and then of the minute characters of the 
foraminifera. Any ordinary geologist must 
feel unequal to so technical a discussion. Com- 
pelled to fall back upon those who are the 
recog^nised ''authorities upon the group of the 
foraminifera, he naturally feels inclined to 
accept their interpretation of the straoture 
which eozoon presents. But whatever the 
eozoonista- say upon the subjept is roundly 
contradicted by iVofs. King and Bowney ; an^ 
so the bewildered geologist striving after truth 
is tempted to suspend his judgment on the 
whole question. Year after ^ year the two pro- 
fessors at GFalway have been patiently working 
upon serpentinous and other rooks with the 
view of finding mineral struoturea whioh simu- 
late the several parts of the reputed fossil. 
They aaaert that the tubulated proper wall of 
the eozoon, and the canal-system which rami- 
fies through the intermediate skeleton, may_ be 
paralleled in certain fibrous and branching 
forms of purely mineral origin. Qranting, 
however, the general resemblanoe in the two 
oases, it remains au open question how fisr the 
resemblance extends — a questioa which will 
probably never be satisfactorily settied until a 
comparative examination of typical sections of 
the eozoonal and mineral structures has been 
made by a committee of competent and un- 
prejudiced microsoopists. Apart, however, from 
the eozoon controversy, there ia a good deal of 
matter well worth reading in Profs. King and 
Bowney's work, especially with reference to the 
origin of serpentinous rocks. It is to be 
regretted, however, that the authors have rather 
repelled an ordinary reader by their provok- 
ing fondness for newly coined and little-used 
words. 



of more than 6,0QQ skins of birds which the 
widow of the late eminent ornithologut, H. £. 
Strickland, presented in 1867 to the University 
of Cambridge is rendered obvious to the outside 
world by the present work. No better result 
could have appeared of Miss Strickland's 
generous endowment of the ouratorship which 
tbis book proves that Mr. Salvin so deservedly 
holds. The work is not merely a catalogue of 
the names of 2.453 speciea of birds. It shows 
us Messrs. Sclater and Salvin'a latest use of 
their modification of Prof. Huxley's classifi- 
cation of birds applied to species from every 
part of the globe, and not, as was first done by 
them (in 1873], to South American birds only. 
Every genus and species has an accurate 
reference to the work in which the author of 
each first founded it, while a selection is made 
from the ever-increasing details of synonymy 
such as none but a practical ornitholo^at could 
have accomplished. The discriminating notes 
which Mr. Salvin has here aad there intro- 
duced make the book indispensable to every 
worker on what the Americans call " the Ugher 
plane " of the soienoe of birds. 



NOTES OF TRAVEL. 



A Catalogue of the OolletHion of Birds formed 
5y thelate Hugh Edwin Strickland, M.A., F.R.8., 
Jte. By Osbert Salvin, Strickland Curator 
in the tlniversity of Cambridge. (Cambridge : 
TTniversity Frees.) The value of the ooUeohon 



Mb. W. a. FoaBBS, the Prosector ot the 
Zoological Society, has left England on an 
expedition to the Biver Niger, which will 
probably extend over four moaths. 

With reference to Mr. James Thomson's 
expedition next spring to explore the snowy 
mountains in East Central Africa, under the 
auspices of the Boyal G^graphioal Society, a 
proposal has been made that he should be 
aooompanied by a botanist and also by a eoologist^ 
with a view to the adequate invastigation of the 
important phenomena in natural history that 
must be presented by this region. Mr. Thomsoa 
himself is primarily a geologist. Wo i^nder- 
ataud that a memorial to rai8«> funds far this 
ol^ect will be brought before the British 
Association at its approaching tneotiag at 
Southampton. 

A I.KTTXH has been received from Oapt Allen 
Young, of the Eira search expedition, dated 
Porsanger Fiord, July 1 1. He writes that they 
were on the poiat of suling for Kormahule, in 
Novaya Zemlya, to commoqioKte with the 
Russians, if any had arrived there, and thence 
continue the voyage. He adds that the ice is 
reported very loose. The Austrian expedition 
had left Tromsois, for a second attempt to land 
on Jan Mayen Island. 

Mbsbbs. WnxiAic Blaoewooo abd Som 
have in the press A Tour in Qreeee, by Mr. 
Biohard Bidley Farrer, with twenty-seven fall- 
page illustrations by Lord Windsor, 

Mb. Sxavfobd has sent us a series of three 
map9 of Egypt which will be of service at 
the present time. The largest and best is 
that of Lower Egypt, substantially identical 
with that of Leak^ (whioh, we believe, was 
baaed upon a survey made almost eighty years 
ago), the Suez Canal and the railways alone 
having been added. The map of i!gy pt generally 
will only be useful if the conflagration extends 
to the peninsula of Sinai, or if we have to 

?iursue Uie enemy as far south as Assuan. The 
hird gives a sketch-plan of Alexandria, with 
an inset for Lower Egypt. The former of these 
ia not sufficiently large to include any portion 
of the actual scene of military operations; 
and the latter is unnecessary for those who 
have Leake's large map, mentioned above. 
The distances by sea marked in the corner are 
particularly valuable. The style in which 
these maps have been prodaoed under pressure 
is creditable to Eagliaa oa^tograpbyi 
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SOIENOB NOTES. 

The Origin tif Lakei.—'Pxot P. M. Dunoan 
has oontnbuted a thooghtflolly 'written paper oa 
this sabjeot tothe last nninher of the Proeeei- 
ing» of uie Oedogists' Aasooiatioii. Iti special 
yalne lies in the due reoognition of the biological 
aspect of the question — an aspect commonly 
neglected in geoilogioal and physical discussions. 
Bejecting the hypothesis of glacial erosion as 
incompetent to account for tiie origin of most 
lake-basins, and rqeoting likewise the assump- 
tion that the hollows are due to marine erosion 
of an old eea-bottom, Prof. Duncan ai^gnee in 
foyour of the original formation of most lake- 
basins by the action of subaerial denudation, 
assisted probably in some cases by subterranean 
moyements. xIm valley having once been 
formed, partial subsidence took place ; the sea 
gained aooeas to the hollow, and marine forms 
of life, ware thus introduced ; finally, communi- 
cation with the sea was out off by subterranean 
distoibanoe, and the lake was formed. In 
this way we can understand how it happens 
that large ikeeh- water lakes, like Lake Biokal, 
contain the relics of a marine fauna- 
crustaceans, fishes, and eren seals— the modified 
descendants of oeatureB that inhaUted the 
sea with whudi ths lake originally communi- 
cated. 

Wx learn from Nature that Mr. Eugene 
Gates, who has been collecting in Pegu for the 
last fourteen years, is now in England, pre- 
mring a rsrised catalogue of the birds of 
Sumuih ; and that Mr. W. Davidson, so well 
known for his ornithological collections in 
Tennasserim at the Malay Peninsula, is like- 
wise on a visit to England for bis health. 

Thb first volume of a large work on the 
Electric Light will shortly be publidied at the 
office of Engtneeiring, wnttein by sevwal con- 
tributors under the general editorship of Mr. 
James Dredge. 

Thb annual meeting of the German associa- 
tion of scientific men will be held at Eisenach, 
in Saxe Weimar, from September 17 to 22. Li 
the programme are lectures by Prof. Haeokel 
on " The Interpretation of Nature by Darwin, 
Gk>ethe, and Lamarck ; " and by Proi. Behmke 
on " Physiology and Kantism." 



PHILOLOOT NOTES. 

PRnroB Loms-LTTOiBN Bona; abtb will read 
two papers before the PhOologioid SodeW next 
December— (1) "On Initial Matations in the 
Celtic, Basque, Sardinian, and Italian Dia- 
lects ; " (2) " On the Sncoessors of the Latin J." 
Mr. Henry Sweet will also read two papers 
before the society — (1) "On the History of 
English Sounds;" (2) "On Intonation in 
Spoken English." Prof. Skeaf s Oeltio deriva- 
tions in his Dictionary will be criticised, and 
many condemned, by Mr. Thomas Powell, head 
of Bootle Oollege, Liverpool; and some of 
the many shortcomings of Ptofs. Bosworth 
and Toller's Anglo-Saxon Lexicon will be 
pmnted out b^ lb. James Piatt the younger. 
Ifr. A. J. Ellis will have a paper on "The 
Dialects of the North of Ensland and the 
Lowlands of Soottaad ; " Mr. William Jones 
one "On English Words in the Anglesea 
Dialect;" and the Rev. W. S. Laoh-Szyrma 
another " On the Laws affecting the Decay and 
Death of Languages, as Illustrated by the Old 
Oomish." Prof. Postgate wQl contribute some 
more Latin and Greek etymologies; and Dr. 
Murray will have his usual "Diotionaitr 
Evening" in January, and deliver his Presi- 
dential Address in May. To the latter, one of 
the contributors will probably be Pk>£ Miller, 
of Moscow, on the language of the Ossetins, a 
tribe in the Oanoasus 200,000 strong, whose 
lan^pia^ he lu^ tpedally inyetti^t^d. 



Thxbx has lately been an exchange of inter- 
national courtesies among spelling reformers. 
The English Spelling Beform Association has 
adopted the " five rules " of the American 
Association, and Mrs. E. B, Boms, one of the 
vice-presidents of the American Association, 
has just issued an essay by Prof. Yaile printed 
in the "partial corrections" of the English 
Philological Society. As the " five rules " are 
substantially oontamed in the " partial oorreo- 
tions," this indicates' a considerable advance 
towards unity. 

At the last meeting of the Sod^t^ nationale 
des Antiquaires de France, M. d'Arbois de 
Jubainville read some observations upon the 
etrjrmology of the word "Oelt." Gluok has 
derived it from a root "eel," having the sense 
of "to raise," found in the Latin cdtut, excello, 
eollit, and in the Greek rnxmrit, K»Ka^r, But 
this root has not yet been traoed in a Celtic 
language. M.de Jubainville proceeded to quote 
cUtht, m the sense of "summit," from an 
Eulogy of St Oolumba written by an Irish 
derk who died in 1106 ; the same won, meaning 
the roof of a church, from a Life of St. Bridget 
of the fourteenth century; and the same word 
again, as an adjective meaning " great," from 
an Irish Glossuy of the sixteenth century. 
OMKs implies an older form MMot, whidi 
gives " odtos " by metathesis. M. de Jubain- 
ville added that this same Eulogy of St Oolumba 
gives the adjective nertmar, " great in strength," 
which is the Irish form of the proper name 
Nertomarus, found in many Latin inscriptions. 

Prop, db Laoabob has contributed a paper to 
aba NaeMditen <rf the Boyal Society of Sciences 
at Gottingen upon the origin of the x, or ngn for 
the unknown quantity in an equation used by 
mathematidans. The old Itauan algebraists 
called this unknown quanti^ eo»a or re», both 
being translations of ue Arabia ItU, " a thing," 
used by the Arabians in Spain. But the 
Arabians sometimes used only the initial i ; 
and it is a general rule in Spanish to express 
the Arabic 1 by the Latin a;. Going fnrtiier 
back, the Greek mathem&tidan Diophantus 
used ifiSiUs for the unknown quantity in an 
equation ; and later, the final i' ^accented) came 
to be thus used. Now the Greek words ior the 
square {tinna) and the cube (x^^ot) of tiiis 
unknown quantity were both adopted by the 
Arabians in simple translation ; therefore, it is 
not improbable that they may have also 
adopted t' as i, and afterwards called it iai, 
their name for thing. 

Ma. Mauktob Bloovfibld, of Johns Hopkins 
Univermty, Baltimore, has reprinted from the 
Amarioan Journal of PhUology his paper on 
"Final at before sonants in Sanskriv' which 
receives an appreciative notioe in the Eeuue 
crUiqut from M. Louis Havet 

Studim turn Avetta. Yon K. Geldner. Erstes 
Heft (Strassburg : Trttbner.) The author of 
this work is a pupil of Prof. Both, of Ta- 
bingen, the head of the comparative school, 
and he is in eve^ respect a worthy follower 
of the master. The first portion consists of 
contributions to the Zend dictionary. It is 
not to be expected that all the etymologies 
should win assent ; bat, even where uiey seem 
to us wrong, they give valuable hints for the 
explanation of difficult words. We reoommend 
for a oarefol perusal what Dr. Gddner says 
about p*»Mkmu and tammerelha and their 
explanation as " exoommumcated." We may 
also draw attention to the heading " ITrvftz und 
ahnUohe^" where, however, a reference should 
have been made to an artide published some 
time ago in Bezzenberger's BmrUge. A very 
suggestive note is that on aiuristi, where an 
etymology is given of "avesta" as aiwisti = 
aiwi-s-ti, comparing it with Skr. dbhi -f- <m, " to 

Xt, to study." The Avesta would be so 
I on ^oooont of the ^y in which the texts 



were handed down. Then follow a seriea of 
translations from the Avesta, giving much that 
we cannot but consider doubtfiilTbut this Dr. 
Geldner excuses by quoting from a German 
professor, " that it is better in these matters to 
advance doubtful statements than to sdvanee 
none at all." In the grammatical remarks, 
which conclude, with some additional mattw' 
this first &8dculu8, we find on p. 144 a new 
explanation of the Ahunavairya formula, the 
cread of the Mazdayasnians. Dr. Geldner 
translates it as follows : — 

" As he [Zarathnitraj is the best sovarelgn, lo alio 

is he with psrfeot jutloe the bast spliittil 

guide 
As the director ot the woriv of the dom hi 

life at the ooounoiid of Maxda : 
The might, however, remains with Ahnni, vha 

has given him to the helpless as shephaid." 
This gives a satisfactory sense. No alteratiow 
in the traditional text are required ; and the 
author takes yim in the last verse as a con- 
traction from yd -{-im or iman, an inegularity 
easily accounted for in the text of the Qithag. 
We hope that a second instalment of tiieM 
"Studies" will soon be published, and con- 
olnde with our best thanks to the publisher, 
who cannot expect much profit from such worka. 



FINE ART. 
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The Journal of EeUenio Studiet. Vol. m , 
No. 1. (Uacmillan.) 

Tbb first, and in several respects the most 
important, article in the new number of thia 
Journal is Mr. W. M. Bamsay's " Studiea in 
Asia Minor," founded on his recent expedi- 
tions in Phrygia. Of the two great burying. 
places which he visited, one was disoorered 
by Leake in 1820, and contains the famoui 
tomb of King Midas ; the other is now nude 
known for the first time. Mr. Bamaay ia 
certainly to be congratulated on the rich plot 
which he has thus added to the field of his- 
torical antiquities. The curiosity of Bcholsn 
will be especially exdted about the tomba in 
the new necropolis, which are ornamented 
with figures of Uons bearing a striking general 
resemblance to those above the gateway of 
Mycenae. In a second part of his paper Mr. 
Bamsay deals with the so-called " Niobe " of 
Mount Sipylos. In the Midas city he had 
the good fortune to light upon a similar piece 
of rook-sculpture, which put him at once oa 
the right track. It was an undoubted figure 
of Cybele, with the attributes of the goddasi 
and a Phrygian inscription— 4n itedf a fint- 
rate discovery — ^beginning with the words 
matar kubilo ; and it was so like the figure on 
Sipylos as to make it clear that the latter also 
ix a representation of the Great Mother. 
These facts have an important bearing, u 
Mr. Ramsay proceeds to show, on the ooune 
of the earliest Greek civilisation. Sipylos is 
shown to be an andent Phrygian settlement, 
earlier than Sardis, which probably rose into 
importance with the Heraoleid dynasty. It 
is connected by likeness of style and by hiero- 
glyphic inscriptions with the remains found 
in Gappadocia. As to this, however, we may 
hope to learn more from future exploration ; 
and, meanwhile, Mr. Bamsay has nothing to 
say about " Hittites." On the other hand, 
Phrygia and Sipylos are connected in several 
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■wvf, wpeciaOy by the legends of Tantalus 
and Pelops, irith the early history of the 
Peloponnesus ; and in this view the filiation 
of the worships of Cybele and other deities 
of the same type in Asiatic and European 
Greece deserres a oareful study. Finally, the 
old local religion of Sipylos survived into 
historical times, adopted (as elsewhere) 
by the GFreek settlers. The Magnesians 
worshipped the Meter Sipylene, probably (as 
Mr. Ramsay infers from their coins) in a 
temple in their city, as well as in the more 
Ttnerable shrine on Mount Sipylos. The 
last pages of the paper aze occupied by a 
dUcussioQ of the curious question whether 
the rock-cut figure is the Niobe of Qreek 
literature, as has generally been sapposed. 
The evidence of Pausanias, a native of Mag- 
iit^ia, and of Quintus Smynaeos, who also 
knew the conntry, is strongly against this 
identification. Tne Niobe which they describe 
most have been some appearance presented 
by the natural conformation of the mountain. 
Prof. Mafaafiy's article "On the Site and 
Antiqoity of the Hellenic Ilion " is supple- 
mentary to his discussion of the same sabject 
in the Appendix to Schlienunn's lUoe. His 
three main points are : (1) that Hissarlik is 
the site of the Homeric Troy, (2) that Troy 
was not " totally and finally " destroyed at 
the end of the Trojan War, and (3) that the 
claim of the Hellenic Dion to occupy the site 
of Troy was generally admitted in historical 
times. The tone of the paper is somewhat 
needlessly controversial, since it is only on 
the last of these points that there is any 
diipute. Indeed, Prof. Mahafiys mode of 
diKusmng the two others lays him open to 
the charge of setting up men of straw, whom 
he does not distinguish carefully enough from 
his real antagonist. On the third point, 
where he is opposed to Mr. Jebb, the con- 
troversy cannot be said to make much pro- 
greaa. Some of the issues are not well suited 
for such a debate. It is hard, for instance, 
to determine at this time of day whether an 
andent writer, whose works have perished, 
was a "malevolent pedant" or not. The 
most important passage in dispute is one in 
which Strabo says that "later authorities 
[ot rtuTtpoi] admit the destruction of the city ; 
of whom is also Lycorgus the orator." Prof. 
Mahafify holds that the ycempot are not post- 
Homeric writers generally, but the party of 
Demetrius (the "malevolent pedant" who is 
adverse to the people of Ilion) ; and he takes 
the next words to mean that they have with 
them, among older authorities, the orator 
Lycurgns. Li this last interpretation he is 
dearly wrong ; &t> i(m koI AvKovpyoi can 
only mean "one of whom is Lyourgus." 
And if by 01 vtumpoi Strabo meant only the 
party of Demetrius, he chose a most unusual 
and misleading mode of expression. The 
phrase is a common one (in the scholia, for 
instance), and denotes post-Homeric anthers 
of every passible kind. Prof. Mahafiy is 
more soooessful in pointing out that in some 
versions of the oaptnre of Troy there were 
incidents inconsistent with its total destruc- 
tion. In such matters, however, logical con- 
aistency is not to be expected. It is admitted 
that local belief clung to the notion of a sur- 
vival of some representatives of Troy ; and a 
stoiy Hau soggMted might soon find ita way 



into one of the later epics (the poem of 
Arctinus is the most obvious), and thence 
into plays drawn from epic sources. 

The three next papers deal with a single 
chapter of the archaeology of art. Mr. A. H. 
Smith has made a series of careful researches 
in order to determine the true restoration of 
the Hermes of Praxiteles ; and Mr. C. Wald- 
stein examines a bronze statuette in the 
Louvre with the same view. Mr. Waldstein's 
other paper— on a patera found near Bernay, 
in France — is also concerned with a Hermes 
which he regards as Praxitelean. So often, 
indeed, does the name of Praxiteles occur 
that the printer has declined at one place 
(p. 98) to allow " Pasiteles " to appear in the 
text. Epigraphy is also represented by three 
papers. That of Prof. Comparetti throws 
light on the curious subject of the Orphic 
mysticism of the third century B.C. It gives 
an account of certain tablets that have been 
found in Southern Italy, containing verses 
probably taken from the books which passed 
under the names of Musaeus, Orpheus, i&o 
Such fragments have an interest from the 
obscurity which surrounds these phases of 
religious belief throughout heathen antiquity. 
Mr. Ramsay's inscriptions from Nacoleia, in 
Phrygia, are of the Imperial time. They are 
occasionally of value in reference to Roman 
administration, and also as records of the 
local religion. In particular, the Zeus Brontdn 
whidi occurs on some of them is the old 
Phrygian equivalent of the Qreek Zeus, Latin 
Jupiter tonans, &c. Mr. Hicks gives some 
good illustrations, drawn from inscriptions, of 
passages in the Oharaeten of Theophrastus. 

The paper on Pindar, by Mr. Jebb, is the 
only one that deals with Greek literature 
proper ; but it does so in a manner that will 
leave every scholar more than satisfied. We 
feel on reading it that after all the life is 
more than meat — that scholarship does not 
consist in knowledge of detail, linguistic or 
archaeological, essential as accuracy in detail 
is to it, but in the adequate interpretation of 
the few great authors. Mr. Jebb interests us 
firstin Pindar's political relations; then in his 
attitude towards relig^ion and morality. On 
these points his remarks are fiesh and striking, 
yet without the least taint of paradox. He 
next takes up Pindar's character and relation 
to other Greek poets ; and thence passes by 
an easy transition to the central matter — his 
poetic art. On this subject he gives us a 
piece of analysis in which scholars will recog- 
nise a rare penetration and justness, as well 
as a faculty cf sympathetic imagination 
which, as Mr. Jebb himself indicates, is the 
main requisite for an interpreter of Pindar. 
We may notice especially the observations 
on Pindar's own consciousness of the new 
character of his style, and on the intermediate 
position which he holds between Homer on 
the one hand and the Attic dramatists on the 
other. The paper ends with some pages in 
which Mr. Jebb (by way of atonement for 
the species of eclipse which archaeology 
sufieis at his hands) discusses the relation of 
Pindar to the contemporary sculpture. 

D. B. Mointo. 



THE ALLEGED HEREai IN THE 
PALMIEBI BOTTIOELLI. 

SiROE much interest has been expressed about 
the painting known as the Palmieri Botticelli, 
lately acquired tat the nation at the Hamilton 
sale, we venture to oiler a short account of its 
onriouK history, as well as of the life of the 
learned Florentine for whom the work was 
executed. 

Matteo Palmieri was a distinguished citizen 
in Florence, holding a high position there 
about the year 1470. He was amoassador from 
the Florentine Bepublie to King Alfonzo of 
Naples, also deputy in the name of the 
BepubUo to the Fathers of the General Council 
held under Eugenius lY. The house of his 
family stood near the Sperieria deUe Bondini, 
in Florence ; and a riiiefd bearing his arms— a 
palm-tree between two lions rampant^was in- 
serted in the wall. As an author, Palmieri 
seems to have been much esteemed. He wrote 
— (1) LaVOadiNioeoloAceiajiuAi: (2) Trattato 
deUa Vita Civile; (3) D» Oaptivitate Pitarum 
Hiftoria; (4) Ohronioon «eu d« Temporibu*, 
Oronioa dalla Oreanone del Mondo fin cui* anno 
1^9, In addition to these published works, 
Matteo held another in reserve, the story of 
which reoals that of the little book bequeathed 
by our own George Herbert to " his dear brother 
Ferrar," with a message telling him that in it 
he should find "a picture of the many spirituU 
conflicts " that had passed betwixt God and his 
soul before he could subject it to his Master's 
will, and adding tiiat " if he can think it may 
turn to the advantage of any poor dejected soul, 
let it be made public ; if not, let him bum it." 
Matteo's work was a poem of three cantos 
written after the manner of Dante in tena rima, 
and entitled " La Citt& di Tita." It was kept 
secret while he lived, and laid upon his bosom 
in the grave. Another copy had been left by 
Matteo in the Medioean library under the 
Proconsul's care, with directions laat the codex 
should be read by anyone during Uie writer's 
lifetime. In it the author relates how a Sibyl 
appears to him in middle life, and, win- 
ning his soul by speech of all things beautiful, 
and showing hun a vision of the Mysian fields, 
she draws him on to follow her throng^ Hell to 
Heaven. She reads for him the book of Nature 
and the Past, and declares the order of the 
stars and planets, and the way of Life. 

" Se K mi vlan gratia infnsa dal Btamo 

Per darmi Lome da la sanota Inoe 
In del mi gnldl, et mostrimi lo' nf amo ) 

La gtan OUtk di Vita che condiuia 
06 obe oie6 quel Padre la govama 

Uuto ool male ben vi d ridnoa 
Kt oerto faoil fiame, le snpenia 

Virtii mi ohiama >d tl degno lavoro 
Bt saaza qaella in van oonnen si oeina, 

" Come ml f a dl cod fare ofEinto 

Vldi ad gU atieml d' una aelva osonra 
Grato splendor da del di nnovo aperto 
Lavami gli ooohi ad qaella Inoe para. 
Et ohiari gli affiiti nello splendore 

Bt pill non m' era selva sepaltara 
Parlando mieUa eon divin fervore 

La laoe dlze tatti vi oondnoe 
Per la via mena, sempn senss srrote." 
The fiate of the poem after publication was 
not so happy as might have been hoped. Mis- 
named by some " The Sybil of Palmieri," by 
others a " Treatise on Angels," l^e author was 
condemned by one party for holding the phil- 
osophy of Pythagoras, while by others he was 
accused of Arianism. 

Palmieri died in 1476 ; and tiie painter Sandro 
Botticelli was at the zenith of his power in the 
year 1470, about which time it would appear 
that he was commissioned by Palmien to 
paint tiie altar-piece for his fitmily chapel in 
the church of S. Pietro Maggiore, m Florence, 
the subject of which was to be drawn from the 
" Oitti di Vita." Such was the origin of this 
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pieture of the AjMiltb^tidn of the Yilr^ta, in which 
are shown tl^e three ciroles oompoBed qt divine 
forms of propheta, sainte^ martyrs, angels, and 
all the heavenly host, while helow, the towns 
of Florenqe and Pistoia lie in the calm sun- 
light, and Matteo and his wife are seen kneel- 
ing in the foreground. 

Anlong other aooacations of heresy hrought 
a^nst the poem, which inspired ttu's work, 
Bichii states that t'almieri followed the con- 
demned opinion of Origen more by poetio 
licence than from theological sentiment, feign- 
ing that oar bodies are animated by the 
angels ; by those, that is to aay, whom , lie 
fklsely supposes tp have remained^ neutral when 
Lncnfer fell, and whom the Alnughty, willing 
to prove them once more, compelled to unite 
themselves to human bodies here below. And, 
farther, his accusers suspected that Falmieri, 
in displaying, by means of the picture, .his 
erroneous opinions oyer the most sacred spot in 
his chapel, had desired to give— or to usurp; — 
the sanction of the Church to those opinions ; 
in fact, to palm off upon the devout his heretical 
views as oohsistent with the Oanons of the 
Ohurch. The result was that for many years 
this great painiing of Sandro Botticelli was 
interdicted abd kept covered fron^ vi^w. 

Both Palmieri and Botticelli doubtless owed 
much to the inspiration of Dante. About the 
year H81,, Botticelli hot only commented on 
Dante, but, with Baldini, executed in the then 
new 4rt of engraving 4 series, of illustrations of 
the " Divina Oommedia." It ia impossible to 
contemplate the painting in question without re- 
calling Canto zzz. in the "Faraaiso," where the 
Poet ent^ the £mpy,rean, and first beholds the 
Court of Heaven. In these three circles, " which 
seem as if encompassing the light, but are 
indeed encompassed by it," those saintly bands 
are seen *' in fashion lih;e, a snow-white rose," 
while Angels mingle with the crowd of saints 
and martyrs " whisperiog the peace and ardour 
which thejr won from that soft winnowing." 

Standing before ttda picture the .lines rise to 
out memory — 

" And M a pilgrim when he rests 
Within the temple of his vow, loolts roonl 
In (leathleis aw9. ai^d hopss some time tp tell 
Of all its goodly state ; e en so mine eyes 
Conned np and down along the living light, 
Now low, ahd noW aloft, and iow arohnd. 
Visiting every step. Looks I iMheld, 
Where oharity in soft persnailon sat 
Biniles froin within and radianoe from itbove 
And in eadi gesture, ^rioe and faottoOr high." 

IL S. 



IN MEMORIAM 



PSAirQOia J0SE7H orasAb. 

At Tersaillea, on May l7 of the present year, 
after a lingering illness of more than six years' 
duration, died M. Fraogoie Joseph Chabas, 
Oorrespoodent of the Institute, Chevidier of the 
Legion of Honour, and ex-Preeident of the 
Ohamber and Tribunal of Commerce at Chalons- 
sur-Sadne^ M. Chabas, like Dr. Sohliemann, 
was brought up to business, spent the working 
years of his life in business, and yet from boy- 
hood cherished an ardent love for learning. 
From the time when he left school and entered 
upon oommeroial life — that is to say, at thirteen 
years of age — ^his leisure moments were devoted 
to the study of ancient and modem languages ; 
but it was not till 1852, when he retiied from 
active life and settled down at Ohalons-sur- 
Sa6ne, that he turned his attention to Egypt- 
ology. Though a late beginner, he soon became 
a master, and his first pamphlet, entitled Note 
lur I'Exjplication de deux Oroupa hieroglvphiqua, 
bears date 1856. From this time he began to 
be a constant contributor to the ZHtfcktift, the 
Bevue drchiologique, the Jlimoira of the 



Academy of Inscriptions and BeUes-Lettres, 
the Mimoires of the Boyal Academy of Sciences 
of Amsterdam, the Traiuactions of the Biblical 
Archaeological Society, the Gomptu-rendits du 
Gonyria det Orieiitalittes, &o , &c. Thanks to 
the ardent perseverance, the patience,, the 
enthusiasm, and the admirable latight which 
he brought to bear upon his Egyptological 
studieK, M. Chabas speedily rose to a position 
of authority in no wise inferior to that of 
his former maaters, Dr. Birch and the Yioomte 
E. de Roug^. Liviog in profound seclusion in 
a proviacial town of CJentral France, far from 
the great museums and public libraries of 
Paris, he accumulated for his own use a com- 
plete and costly collection of Egyptological 
books ; and with no other aid, and no en- 
couragement save that which he earned for 
himself in the teeth of cotkntlesa diGBcalties, he 
gained and kept one of the very foremost places 
in the ranks of modern ecienoe. That his 
success was at times embitiered by the coldness 
of his contemporaries, and by the neglect which 
he experienced at the hands of the French 
Academy, was at no time a secret. Even when 
he at length was created a Chevalier of the 
Legion of Honour, the distinotion was conferred, 
not upon the savant, but upon the President of 
the departmental Chamber of Commerce, and 
upon the ex- consular magistrate. If, how- 
eveir, his fellow-countrymen grudged him the 
fame which owed nothing to schools and 
colleges, his reputation beyond the frontier was 
of European extent ; and in 1874, at the London 
Congress of Orientalists, M. Chabas was ap- 
pointed a member of the International Com- 
mittee for the publication of M. Naville's great 
forthcoming variorum edition of The Bitttal, 

To M. Eug&ne i Bevillout, who pronounced 
the funeral oration at the grave of this illus- 
trious Egyptologist, belongs the honour of 
having rendered frank and full justice to his 
memory. He attributes to M. Chabas "one- 
third part at least " of our actual knowledge of 
the language, literature, and social condition 
of Pharaonio Egypt. " Setting aside only Dr. 
Birch and 1£. de Houg^," said M. Bevillout, 

"all the Egyptologists of Europe were his pnpils. 
There ia not literally one among na who has not 
m»de his first steps by the aid of tl. Chabu ; while 
the most iUnatrioas— iaolndlDg those who, like 
Brngsoh Pasha, have oooMionally differed from him 
in matters of detail— openly acknowledge him for 
their teacher. It was be who first laid doivn with 
certainty the solentitlo bases of Egyptian metrology ; 
it was he who, With the hand of a master, first 
indicated the broad oonneoting lines of hiatory and 
ohronology ; it was he who gave na the first, and, 
till now, the only, matwials oonceroing the 
criminal law of the epoch Of the Pharaoha." 

M. Chabas was born on January 2, 1817, 
at Brianjon, in the department of the Hautes- 
Alpes. He was one of the few great Egyptolo- 
gists who never visited Egypt. All he learned 
and all he achieved was by the aid of books, 
facsimiles, and his own perseverance and genius. 
His library, numbering 1,080 works, for the 
most part rare and costly, was sold by M. 
Maisonneuve about eighteen months ago. 

Amelia B. Eswakds. 

[Owing to an oversight, this notice, which 
should have appeared in May, has been delayed 
till the present time. — Ed. Acasbut.] 



OBITUARY. 

Ws have to record the death of Mr. J. 0. Win- 
tour, A.B.S.A., which occurred at Edinburgh 
on July 29. Mr. Wintour was born in 1825, and 
was educated at the Trustees' Academy under 
Sir William Allan. His earlier landscapes were 
distinguished by much brilliancy and precision 
of execution, and great things were predicted 
ofhisfatnre. He, however, soaioely justified 



these expectations ; his later works are exceed- 
ingly formless and indefinite in handling, 
though to the last they possessed fine qoalities 
of colour. 

The death is announced at Paris of M. Alex- 
andre Defigoffe, at the age of seventy-seveii. 
M. Desgoffrt, who was a pupil of Ingres, paioted 
a large_ number of Italian landscapes and also 
some historical pieces. In 1868, he executed a 
series of decorative paintings in the Salle 
d'Etudes of the Biblioth&que nationale. 



NOTES ON ART AND AROBABOLOQY. 

Miss MAKiAimiS Norts sailed for the Oap« 
on Wednesday to resume her task of paiatlng 
the flora of all parts of the world. After 
spending some mooths in South AMea, she 
proposes to visit Madagascar and the Seychelles 
Axonipelago, both of which present rare and 
beautiful objects for her penoiL As before, she 
travels alone and unattended. 

Thx book on Latiibdh PoUoim and iit Auoda- 
tion$, by the Bey. J. Cave-Browne, which hai 
been so long announced, will be published by 
Messrs. Blackwood this month. It will hare 
illustrations, and an Introduction by the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. 

We have received the first number of the 
Journil of the National Society for Preserying 
the Memorials of the Dead (Norwich: Sajer 
and Townshend ; London : W. Beeves). Be- 
sides a full report of the proceedings at the 
meeting last May, when the society was in- 
augurated, it gives a number of extracts from 
reports of local secretaries, wJiich indicate both 
how great is the need for the society, and also 
the precise nature of the good it may acoom- 
plish. It is only too evident that, in past times, 
the clergy themselves were the chief offbndeta. 
We observe that the monainent of Erasmiu 
Darwin is one of those that have suffered. 

It is now some time siaoe m noticed the 
monthly issues of EnglUh Etehingi, published by 
Mr. Beeves, of 105 Fleet Street. As it is 
impossible not to be interested in any endeavoar 
to popularise etching, we Iiave pleasure in 
being able to testify that the numbers which 
have accumulated upon onr table show a 
decided advance upon their predecessors. There 
is still oooasional amateoriahness of treatment, 
and even in woirk otherwise commendable we 
are now and then irritated by the lack of 
knowledge, which sometimes shows itself in 
absence of freedom, sometimes in abuse of 
it ; but there is a general growth of quality, 
and for many of the etchings we have nothing 
but praise. We cannot refrain from special 
mention of a portrait of John Philip, B.A. (part 
zii.), from the needle of Mr. A. W. Bayes, one 
of the strongest oontributors, whioh is really 
masterly. Some of the etohmgs whioh IPP^ 
under uie geueral title "London — the City" 
will unfortunately soon have an antiquarian as 
well 6b an artistic interest. 

The Magamie of Art this month offers m 
as usual, pleasant and varied fare. Mr. G. H* 
Boughton is the living artist under notice, and 
the frontispiece is from his picture of " The 
Heir Presumptive." For those who prefer the 
Old Masters there is an excellent article, 
liberally iUostrated, on Yen Dyok, reviewing 
Alfred Michiel's Van Dyck et »e» Eleue*. The 
Salon is criticised by F. Forbes-Bobertson. 

L'Art is almost entirely oooapied with tlM 
Salon at present. It ia reproducing with 
powerful effect many of the artists' studies for 
their pictures. In the number for Juljr 23, 
especially, there were some excellent studies of 
women's heads by Fr^dtfric TJhde for his picture, 
"Les Oouturiferes," as well as a full-page 
engraving of a djawiag by Max Liebeimaan 
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of a Datoh interior. These sketohes have been 
more pleaaing tiun the etchings in the iMt fe v 
nomben. 

Messes. Hakfers, of New York, already 
announce for the cominK winter a Ohiistmae 
nomber somewhat after the fashion of those of 
the Illustrated and Oraphie. Its aab-title will 
be " Pictures and Papers by the Tile Club and 
its Friends." The aonble-page drawing will 
bs by Mr. Yedder ; and among the other artist 
contributors are Messrs. Gh. H. Boughton and 
A. Parsons. The promised writers include 
Messrs. W. Black, T. Hardy, OUyer WendeU 
Holmes, and Mark Twain. 

We Imre baa. time to time given an account 
of the progress made by M. Bartholdi with his 
gigantio statue of Liberty, destined to serve as 
a lighUwuse at the entrance of New York 
harboor. Last week this statue was roughly 
let np, and a breakfast was given inside it to 
the omsf lepreaentatiTos of tiie French press, 
the table was laid fbr twenty-five gneits in one 
of the thig^ of the statne, to which the oom- 
paay had to ascend by a series of Udders. 
After breakbst, M. Bartholdi and MM. Qaget 
and QanthiBr, the engineers, took the visitors 
round the workshops, where forty men have 
been engaged constantly for several^ years 
in hammering and fitting the various pieces of 
whiah this statue is composed. The head was 
finished in 1878, when it figured at the French 
Exhibitioii ; tM arm also, which is stretched 
forth holdii^ a torch, was sent to the Phila- 
delphia Bzhilntion ; and the drapery and legs 
are now nearly finished. The constmotors, 
indeed, give hopes that this gigantic Liberty, 
the lugest oolossns that the modem world at 
least has ever produced, may be placed on the 
pedestal America is erecting for it not later than 
the end of 1883. 

TnK four busts symbolising the Seasons, of 
old Bouen /aitnce, which were bought by the 
Louvre at the Hamilton sale, are reckoned an 
exodlent acquisition by French critics. They 
turn oat to be, however, not the work of any of 
the Levavasseurs to whom the Hamilton Cata- 
logue attributed them, but to have been 
executed by Nicolas Fouqoay, a celebrated 
Bouen /aieneier of earlier date. At least, in the 
inventory taken of Fouqua^^s effects after his 
death, which took place m 1742, there are 
mentioned " five lar^e busts, with pedestals of 
faUnee," seemingly identical with these. The 
Fouqoay manufactory afterwards passed into 
the hands of the Levavasseur family, who 
oontrnoed to work it for many years ; but the 
owner in 1847, being obliged to suspend pay- 
ment, sold these busts in Paris to a dealer, who 
afterwards resold them to the late Duke of 
Hamilton for about £280. Such is the history 
given of the basts by a writer in the Chronique, 
who brings forward more evidence than we can 
qoote to prove their Fouquay origin. The fifth 
bait, which would seem to have nothing to do 
'with the Seasons, is now to be seen in the South 
KcLsington Museum, to which it was presented 
by the Duke of Hanulton. 

At a recent meeting of the 'Acad^mie des 
Liseriptions, M. Ledrain exhibited a seal bear- 
ing in early Hebrew characters the name of 
Baalnathan, whom M. Ledrain took to be a 
Jew before the Captivity « who had changed his 
name from Jonathan — " the gift of Baal," 
instead of " the gift of Jehovah." In illnstra- 
tion, he quoted Jerubaal for Qideon. 

Thb committee of the Institut has awarded 
the prix de Borne for painting as follows : — The 
"premier prix" to M. Popelin, aged twenty- 
three years, a pupil of MU. Giraud and Ferrier ; 
the " second grand prix " to M. Pinta, and the 
" grand prix " to M. Leroy, aged respectively 
twenty-six and tirenty-one, and boUi pupils of 
M. Cabtiiel. 



THS &TAaB. 

With the beginning 'of August the theatrical 
season closes. Mr. Irving took his benefit on 
Saturday nighf, and delivered, in that style 
of familiar confidence so telling at the theatre, 
the accustomed address. It was, in reality, 
frank. For it was conspicuous, among other 
matter, for the defence of long runs. " Borneo 
and Juliet" had been played 130 nights 
in sucoassion— at the cost of an incal- 
culable tax on the mind and soul of Miss 
Ellen Terry. Such an effort was rare; Mr. 
Irving was sorry that anybody should be 
required to make it ; but those who live to 
please must please to live. That was the 
practical view of the matter ; Mr. Irving put it 
forward, and there is of course much truth in 
it. But he did not touch — and perhaps, con- 
sidering the completeness with Which " Borneo 
and JuUet" has been performed from the first 
night to the last, he did not require to touch — 
upon the ^tieetion, not whether the mind and 
soul of a partioular player Can stand with im- 
punity the pressure of runs so prolonged, but 
whether the given character is likely to be as Well 
inteirpreted on the hundredth night as on the 
first. Periiaps Mr. Irving considered that the 
continued excellence of the performance of 
" Bomeo and Juliet " was a practical answer to 
that question. We should venture to hold, 
however, that this has been the exception, 
and that there are Very good reasons for its 
having been the exception. Very long runs 
are in the main still injurious to theatrical 
art. They tend, ^nerally, to confirm and 
exaggerate mannerisms, even where they do 
not need carelessness. They deprive the player 
for the time of his variety and sometimes per- 
manently of his flexibility. They are apt to 
make of the comedian a comic aotoh They 
encourage the vioe of the "specialist," a vice 
which afflicts all the arts, and is hardly less 
injurious in the matter of acting than in the 
matter of painting or of authorship. And, 
morrover, such necessity as exists fo^ runs of 
inordinate length — we are at pains to point out 
that it is not to " Bomeo and Juliet " that we 
are referring; — arises chiefly from the modern 
determination to illustrate with the utmost 
expensiveness all dramatic work, and would 
oease when that ceased. There are pieces, of 
course, which fairly ask expensive illustration ; 
nay, which exist, like the tost of a stupid 
Christmas book, for the sake of the illustration. 
Such pieces have their right to be, and nobody 
will be any the bettel: or any the worse when 
" Babil and Bijou " has run 300 nights ; it is a 
thing of pretty colours and agile dances, and 
there is nothing whatever in it. The art is on 
the surface. But a Shaksperian pla^, or a 
brilliant eighteenth- century comedy, is aided 
but slightiy by that elaboration of acoestory 
which compels a practical manager to desire 
for it a long run ; and perhaps we should not 
be far wide of the mark if we said that the art 
of acting in the greater drama is never sub- 
mitted to its severest and final test until there 
is no opportunity for surprise or unmeasured 
admiration at the art of the scene-painter and 
of the decorator, and at the knowledge of the 
antiquary. But such a test we know it is now 
hopeless to expect to apply. Even at the 
Th^tre fran^ais they have long gone in for the 
beautiful and attractive accessory. And we 
must take things as we find them. 

Havinq grumbled a little at Mr. Irvine's 
wholesale defence of long runs, we are the 
more glad to be able to agree with him com- 
pletely in his defence of "bene^s" — an institu- 
tion that has lately been attacked. Long tradi- 
tion has sanctioned the "benefit;" there is 
nothing whatever to find fault with in it unless, 
as in tiie case of Mr. Vincent Crummies, it is 
^ accompanied by personal touting. Of course, 



in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred — in every 
case in which it is a high- class actor, a lady_ or 
a gentleman, that is concerned — the touting 
is not only unlikely, but impossible. The 
benefit remains, therefore, only a fitting 
opportunitv for the display of personal 
regard. The particular actor who takes 
it knows the interest that he can indi- 
vidually command, and is encouraged at the 
extent of it. Instead of wishing the system of 
benefits abolished, we could wish it enlarged. 
Mr. Sala has reminded the malcontents tha^ in 
the old days, dramatic authors — Goldsmith and 
his ifellows, to wit — were wont to take a benefit. 
Dramatic authors are better paid now than they 
were in Goldsmith's days, for they are bettor 
men of business ; but it would still be pleasant 
and serviceable if the lovers of neat satire oould 
gather together to present a bulky wreath to 
Mr. F. C. Bumand, and it the admirers of 
hearty melodrama could encircle with laurels 
the brow of Mr. Sims. Nor should the oritio 
be forgotten. TJnafi'ected by the appalling bribe 
of a wing of a chicken, eaten cold at night, once 
in a twelvemonth, he still ventures to inform 
the public where to go and where to abstaiv 
from going, and is, we venture to submit, on the 
whole the most deserving of " those for whom no 
galleries bawl " — the great uabenefited. 

Wk havifl received the Playt and Poemt o/ 
Oharlt* Didcent, edited by B. H. Shepherd 
(W. H. Allen), and have scanty sympathy with 
the publication. The plays are of no genuine 
value, and the " poems" are such as the world 
Would willingly let die. Everything of Mr. 
Dickens's ^at good critics and faimful and 
attached friends thought worthy of pablioa- 
tion has now seen the light, and little service 
is done to the memory of a great writer by Mr. 
Shepherd's rakings in forgotten holes and 
oornars. Mr. Shepherd's "Biblio^phy" which 
is attached to these Tolumes is painstaking and 
serviceable. His remaining labour is, at the 
least, ill-advised. Does he imagine that an 
author who is a good judge of writing has not 
tact enough to know what to suppress, or that it 
is incnmMnt upon himself to flood the literary 
market with the occasional ftiilares of eminent 
menf Dickens, when he had got over his 
youth, retained no ambition of a poetaster, and 
it is in rain that Mr. Shepherd wul present him 
to us as a poet. An author has already 
sufficient annoyances. At first it is the publio 
that is annoying — ^it will not read the author. 
Then perhaps it is the publisher who is annoy- 
inj^he will not duly pay the author. Then 
it 18 perhaps the printw who is annoying— he 
makes misprints in the middle of excellent 
passage; then the critic — he praises in the 
vrrong place. At last these annoyances have 
one after the other gone the way of last year's 
snows. And the author dies. But Mr. Shep- 
herd survives him. Must that be an annoyance 
too P We are quite sure that Mr. Shepherd has 
no wish that it should be. 



UUBIO. 

WAQNEEa "PABSlFAt." 
n. 

Th2 large theatre at Bayreuth was completely 
filled by four o'clock on Wednesday, July 26, 
and amid breathless silence commenced the 
first performance of Wagner's latest music- 
drama, " Parsifal." Nearly six years have 
elapsed since the production here of the " Bing 
des Nibelungen." During that period the 
Bayreuth theatre has been closed ; but Wagner's 
reputation has, nevertheless, been spreading 
throughout Europe and America, and his lofty 
aims and commanding genius are now all but 
universally recognised. Never before has any 
composer during ixis lifetime received such 
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homsge aa Wagner. Looldng at him, not as an 
artist, but as a man, it is pleasant to see how 
prosperity nov smiles on one who in early life 
suffered privations and misfortunes of every 
kind, and who for a long time encountered 
fierce opposition, arising, no doubt, iu great 
part, from a misconception as to his aims and 
theories and as to the relation which, according to 
him, musio should hold to the sister arts, but 
also from jealoiuy and ignorance, singly or 
combined. 

In the new work, " Parsifal," Wagner has again 
illustrated his subject by means ot Leiimolive or 
representative themes. Of these there are be- 
tween twenty and thirty, many of them striking 
in character and suggestive. The metamorphoses 
and combinations of themes are not so elaborate 
as in "Tristan" and the " fiing." Some of 
these leading subjects, even as abstract music, 
are wonderfully impressive — such as those con- 
nected with the Qrail and with Parsifal, and 
with the Bufferings and death of the Bedeemer. 
The " Good Friday " motive is very character- 
istic ; and the melodies significant of the quiet 
grandeur of the woods and meadows are two 
of the most lovely thoughts ever penned by 
Wagner. £!aoh personage in the drama has 
his or her own special theme; they are not 
merely formal phrases to announce tiie entries 
of the aotcxrs, bat represent situations as well 
asper^na. The objective and subjective ele- 
ments of the drama are thus revealed to us — 
the farmer on the stage, the latter in the 
orchestra; and whatever may be the result 
of this system of LeitmoHve in the hands of any 
other composer, Wagner has always employed 
it with wonderful ingenuity and power. How 
well, for example, does he make us feel the 
mysterious influence of £lingsor over £undry. 
When she first appears, the " Kundry " theme 
is, of course, heard in the orchestra ; but when 
Gumemanz speaks of her being found by 
Xiturel in the sacred wood, or when Kundry 
herself says, " The time is come. Slumber — I 
must," we hear both the " Magic " and " Eling- 
Bor" motives. When, again, Parsifal, in the 
great scene of the second act, speaks of his 
folly and of his neglect of his mother, the 
"spear" phrase from the "Grail" theme is 
heard, as if to remind us of his holy mission. 
The " Mourning " motive as Parsifal and 
Gnmemans approach the Grail castle, the 
"Grail" phrase at the awakening of £undry 
in the third act, and the various and interesting 
employment of themes in the introduction to 
the same section of the work — these and many 
other passages show the extraordinary capabili- 
ties of that art-fbrm so clearly suggested by 
Weber and so fully developed by Wagner. 

In "Parsifal" it lb not possible for one 
moment to mistake the composer, for Wagner's 
name is written in large letters over every 
page of the music; besides which we have 
frequent reminiscences of "Tristan," and, 
indeed, of all the four parts of the " Bing," more 
putioolarly "Siegfried" and the "Gotter- 
dammerung." If we merely consider the music, 
" Parsi&l,"^ in spite of its many beauties, is 
perhaps not equal either to "Kristan" or the 
<< Bing ; " but the ideality and general conception 
of the whole work will give to it a very high place 
in the estimation of the oomposer^s adherents, 
and certainly a unique position in the history of 
musical and dramatic art. In " Tristan," 
Wagner painted the passions of men and 
women; m the "Nibelungen" the strifes of 
gods and goddesses; but in "Parsifal" he 
takes us into quite another realm, and shows 
lis how he can deal with questions of the highest 
import, those affecting the moral and spiritual 
nature of man. 

We have already referred to the religious char- 
acter which pervades the whole work. In our 
previous notice we could only speak of the reverent 
spirit in which Wagner has discussed his theme. 



But now, having witnessed two performances, we 
are able to take notice of the effect produced by 
the work on the stage, and can say that Wagaet 
has fully risen to the height of his great argu- 
ment. The Ohuroh and Stage have never been 
very good friends, and Wagner's bold attempt 
to combine the two will offend many. To those 
who unhesitatingly condemn it, we say nothing ; 
but would remind aU reasonable persons that 
the Wagner building at Bayreuth is not, in the 
ordinary sense of the word, a theatre. In any 
discussion as to the expediency of introducing 
religion on the stage, this fact should certainly 
be taken into consideration. It is a temple 
consecrated to art, and who dare say that in 
such a place it is not right to speak of love and 
compassion, of purity of life and noble auns, 
and of the victory of the spirit over that of the 
flesh ? Also, at the first performance of " Par- 
sifal" — and this more especially concerns the 
English public — so solemn was the celebration 
of the Lord's Supper at the end of the first act, 
and BO impressive were the funeral scene and 
ceremony of the Grail at the close of the work, 
that the vast audience, in the first instance, 
remained all but silent, and in the second were 
walking quietly out of the building, as if from 
a cathedra], until Wagner himself rose up and 
reminded them that the services of the singers, 
players, and conductor deserved acknowledg- 
ment, and then only did the applause commence. 
No greater tribute could have been paid to the 
work, and no more convincing proof could have 
been given of the power of the Stage as an 
appeal to the higher feelings of mankind — a 
power indeed, if only employed in the right 
way. Devout people will look at a picture of 
Christ, will listen to his very words Bung in an 
oratorio, and will those same persons refuse to 
perceive that the true spirit of Christianity em- 
bodied in a dramatic work is neither mockery 
nor profanity, but rather a great means of 
influencing the public for good P We are not 
in any way seeking to provoke argument. 
The religious element in " Parsifal " is sure to 
be noticed by the Bnglish press, and in many 
oases, no doubt, unfavourably ; we therefore 
wished to say a few words about the matter, 
and especially to call attention to the reception 
of the work at Bayreuth, so as to try and dis- 
arm prejudice, and to let people understand 
that Wagner, in hie own peculiar way, is 
endeavouring to do something, not only for art, 
bnt for the amelioration of the humiui race. 
We have only described the conduct of the 
audience at the first performance. On Friday 
the first act was received in perfect silence, and 
there was a moment's pause at the end before 
the applause. The public performances com- 
menced on Sunday ; and it was of course 
necessary for Wagner's patrons, who have alone 
attended the first two private performances, to 
give a " reception " to the composer and to all 
the artists. 

It is impossible to give an idea of the extra- 
ordinary effect of the whole work ; the closes of 
the first and third acts are simply overpowering. 
In the first, Parsifal, "the guileless fool," is 
admitted by GKimemanz into the great hall of 
the castle at Monsalvat to witness the cele- 
bration of the " Supper." When the Enights 
enter in stately procession and gather round the 
tables; when the unhappy Eing Amfortas is 
brought in on his litter and placed before the 
shrine enclosing the Grail cup ; when the 
sublime service proceeds with the wonderful 
music and sounds as of angels' voices descend- 
ing from the very summit of the dome ; when 
the Enights, after having partaken, leave the 
hall again in solemn procession ; and when, in 
the now deserted hall, voices from the height 
are heard singing in softest tones " Blessed 
Believing," Parsifal, gazing on all these 
mysterious scenes, is lost in wonder and 
astonishment, and listens with rapt attention 



to the heavenly soandS' which reach his ears. 
And so was it with the vast audience assembled 
at Bayreuth. Wagner's genius, as we said 
before, here turns the theatre into a temple ; 
and with the marvellous representation of the 
Hall of the Grail, and the splendid acting, the 
performance seemed for the time not a show, 
but a reality. 

The music of " Parsifal " is very nneqaal ; 
and there are passages in the first act and at 
the beginning and end of llie second act, also 
the dirge music in the last act, which savour of 
ugliness rather than beauty. It is certainly 
not right to forget that in Wagner's works musio 
is only one of the factors ; but at times he seems 
so occupied with the dramatic situation as to 
forget the conditions which must be observed if 
musio is to be considered an art. The first act 
takes nearly two hours in performance ; and, as 
nearly the whole of the music is in slow time, 
the strain on the listener's attention is very 
great. The second only lasts one hoar, and tlie 
concerted musio in ELingsor's enchanted ground 
when Parsifal is surrounded by the Flower- 
maidens is most lovely and origfinal ; it forms, 
moreover, a marked and effective contrast to 
the solemn music of the first and last acts. The 
third act is intensely interesting ; and, in spite 
of the gfrand Grail scene in the first, we are dis- 
posed to think it the finest of the titree. The 
total effect of the whole work is yery great 
indeed. It is not only interesting and elevating, 
but fall of dramatic power, and in many places 
musical beauty of a high order. 

At the first performance the cast was as 
follows : — Amfortas, Herr Beiohman ; Titarel, 
Herr Eindermann ; Gumemanz, Herr Scaria ; 
Parsifal, Herr Winkelmann; Elingaor, Herr 
Hill ; and Eundry, Frau Materna. The render- 
ing of the work throughout was most magnifi- 
cent. All the artists deserve very great praise 
for their acting and singing. Particularly, 
however, would we mention the splendid im- 
personation of Eundry by Frau Materna, and 
the fine declamation of Herr Scoria in the 
arduous part of Gumemanz. The orchestra 
was very fine, and the mwe-en-schie perfect. 
The wonderful dioramio representation of the 
road from the wood to the castle, by means of 
scenery shifting from left to right, and the great 
Grail hall, wero triumphs of skill. Booh 
marvellous effects could not be prodaoed in any 
other theatre in Europe ; the size and immense 
depth of the stage, and the mechanical appliances, 
allow results of a grand and novel description. 
Neither expense nor labour had been spared to 
bring about as perfect a presentation as possible. 

At the second performance, on Friday, July 28, 
thero were some changes in the oast. Herr Scaria 
took the part of Gnmemanz, Herr Godehns 
that of Parsifal, and Frauleln Brandt that of 
Eundry. Fraulein Brandt brought the diabolical 
and supernatural elements of the charaoter of that 
strange being, Eundry, into groater prominence 
than Frau Materna ; both readings of the part 
were excellent, though of the two we pref^red 
the latter. The remaining changes of oast were 
of less importance. The orohestra was yery fine 
indeed. Herr Lewi was the conductor, and 
deserves the highest praise for the great care and 
efficiency with which he wielded we baton. 

Franz Liszt was prosent at both performances, 
and it was interesting to see him sitting beside 
the composer for whom, in years gone by, he 
laboured so earnestly and so faithfrilly. At the 
close of the second performance, Herr Wagner 
came forward in answer to loud and en- 
thusiastic applause, and thanked the actors, 
chorus, conductor, and membera of the orchestra, 
and last, but not least, Herr Frits Brandt, tiie 
machinist, for the hearty and effident manner 
in which eaoh and all had worked together for 
the general good ; and he concluded with a few 
very brief words to the audience, the patrons of 
the festival J. S. Shbdiaoe. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Foetioal Works of William Wbrdtworth. 

Edited by William Knight, FrofecBor of 

Moral Philosophy, St. Andrews. Vols. I. 

and II. (Edinburgh : William Faterson.) 
Besidi editiong of Wordsworth's Poetical 
Workt following that authorised by the poet 
in the year before his death, two other editions, 
each baaed upon a principle of ita own, hare 
a right to exist. One of these should give 
each poem of Wordsworth in its best state — 
the date of the text chosen for each poem 
being affixed ; in cases of doubt the final 
text ol 1849-50 should be followed; the 
•rraogement should be made solely with a 
▼iew to the enjoyment and oonvenience of the 
reader. In saoh an edition it is certain that 
the poem " To the Cuckoo " must be given 
in its hut state ; we most have the " twofold 
dHmt" 

"At anoe fiir off and aear." 
It is equally certain that some early text of 
" Louisa " must be chosen, one which sh^ 
not rob us of the lovely stanza h^inning 
" And aha has unUaa to earth nnknowa," 
whicb diaiq[>peared from the latest version of 
that poem. The other edition, which might 
be named the Student's Wordsworth, must 
follow the plan of Prof. Knight. Its aim is 
not aim^y delight; it rather attempts to 
supply materiala for the hiatorieal study of 
Wordsworth's mind and art, but in the end it 
enhances the reader's delight, for he losea 
nothing, if a wise reader, and he gains much 
that cannot be otherwise gained. 

Prof. Knight proposes to print the poems 
in chronological order, and for such an edition 
as tha present this is undoubtedly the 
right plui. It has been generally felt that 
with Wordsworth the chronological study is 
of pscoliar importance ; that his poems fall 
naturally into groups characteristic of his 
periods of Tiaionary youth, grave-thoughted 
manhood, and tranquil declhue. But we have 
felt this io a general way, and did not trace 
out details. Now we shall be able to follow 
the history of his intellect and his imagina- 
tion firom year to year, sometimes even from 
day to day. Fortunately, Wordsworth dated 
■any of his poems, and he supplied chrono- 
logioJ lists in the editions of 1815 and 1820 ; 
these data, together with the Fenwick notes, 
although Wordsworth's memory was not 
always to bo trusted, supply an excellent 
basis for attemptioK a chronology. To these 
sources Frofl Kaigfit has added one of great 
importance by his examination of Dorothy 
Wordswortii's Grasmere joomak for tibe 



years 1800, 1801, 1802, hitherto known 
through occasional quotations in Wordsworth's 
notes and selectionB made in the Memoirt by 
the Bidiop of Lincoln. With the aid of 
this journal and other sources it has been 
possible to fix precisely the date of almost 
every poem of 1802, a very fraitful year. 

Prof. Knight prefixes to his text a Chrono- 
logical ^ble, in which muoh work is summed 
up. It would have been well if he had 
bdicated clearly and invariably what dates 
are certain and what dates are only approxi- 
mate or conjectural. In eveiyicase of doubt, 
real or apparent, the evidence onsht to have 

Kaon laiif KoAtaa i\,ik raa!\ar 'Tlina " TKa 



been lafd* before the reader. Thus " The 
Whirl-Blast " is dated 17«8. Wordsworth's 
note is g^ven : " Observed in the hdly-grove 
at Alfoxden, where these verses were written 
in the spring of 1799." This looks per- 
plextng. The reader ought to be informed 
why Wordsworth's date cannot be accepted. 
In the spring of 1799 Wordsworth, aft«r his 
return from Ooslar, was, I believe, not at 
Alfoxden, but with the Hutchinsons at Sock- 
bnrn-on-Tees. I have not made any close 
scrutiny of Prof. Knight's table ; but un- 
questionably it must be regarded rather as 
a very valuable trial-table than as a final 
result. Thus "Love Lies Bleeding" and 
•<The Cuckoo Clock" are dated 1845, a 
manifest error, for they were published in 
the ^ear 1842. Indeed, as to the date of 
pubheation, which is given as well as the 
date of composition, I have noticed several 
instances where Prof. Knight's 1846 onght 
to be 1842, and his 1839 ought to be 1838. 

To pass from the chronology to the text. 
Prof. Knight prints the final text of Words- 
worth. Here, again, he is certainljr right, 
and sufficient reasons for his decision are 
stated in the Preface. Some pieces are, how- 
ever, added to those of the last authorised 
volumes. In an historical edition such as 
this, every printed poem of Wordsworth 
ought to be included. I cannot but regard 
it as an error that the editor should have 
omitted "The Convict" oi Lyrieai BaUade 
(1798), while reproducing "Andrew Jones" 
from ed. 1800, and should not have given us 
Wordsworth's earliest printed pieeo—the 
sonnet signed Axiologus in the Evnpean 
Maffogine, 1 787. On the other hand, we have 
to thank him for the "School Exercise" 
reprinted firom the Msmoirt ; for " The Birth 
of Love,'^ a translation of French stanzas 
signed Anon, in Wraogham's Poemt (1795) ; 
and more particularly for " Descriptive 
Sketches " as it exists in the original qoarto 
now unprocurable. 

The text, then, is rightly that of 1849-50. 
But in foot-notes the editor aims at represent- 
ing, as he says, ** the whole previous literary 
histoiy " of each poem. Students of Words- 
worth's poetry know bow often and how 
largely he altered what be had written— 
sometimes for the better, sometimes for the 
worse. The present edition is intended to 
serve as a substitute for the numeroos editions 
which appeared during the poet's lifetime. 
" Every alteration," says the editor, " whether 
for the better or for the worse, is here printed 
in full," only omitting slight changes in spell- 
ing, and such alterations as ys for yo«. It 
ought to be possible from the footnotes to 
reconstmot the text in every state in which it 



is found from 1798 to 1850. Unfortunately, 
the mode of indicating changes is not wholly 
satisfactory, and in a good many instances I 
have not been able to fit the early nadingi 
into the text as it stands witiiout a^ieferenoe 
to the original editions. 

The undertaking was arduous. Absolute 
accuracy in editorial work is, I believe, un- 
attainable ; a marp^ of error must be allowed. 
Butsueh an aehievement as Tie Qmiridga 
Shdketpeare shows to what narrow limite this 
margin may be reduced. It is hard that for 
work so nearly mechanical as the collation of 
various editions, to aocompUsh which we have 
simply to tranaform oursaves into a vigilant 
eye and a faithful hand, oar dull hours will 
not serve. For such toQ our best hours are 
required ; a moment's wavering attention or 
languor of the eye may bring disastrous eon- 
sequenoes. Prof. Knight has given time and 
toil to this edition. He has correctly recorded 
hundreds of textual variations. It looks 
downright ingratitude to be discontented with 
the gift he bnngs ; yet contented it is impos- 
sible to be. 

The allowed margin of error is indeed far 
exceeded, and the errors are not of a single 
kind. Although much is accurate^ we can 
never feel seoure ; and, instead of serving as a 
substitute for the early editions, this new 
edition, on investigation, proves thiat they are 
indispensable. At the risk of wearying the 
reader I must in some degree make good 
my assertion. Perhaps the "Song for the 
Wandering Jew " supplies the most striking 
example of overnght. Of its seven stanaas 
two ware added after ita flrat pablioation in 
1800, two were transposed, two (inelnding a 
transposed stanza} were hirgely altered, and 
one was slightly altered. None of these 
changes are noted. In " The Idle Shepherd 
Boys," stanza 1, add the reading of 1843 
(perhaps earlier) : 

** And, pleased to welcome In the Hay, 
From Ull to hill the eohoes flhig 
Their Uvdlest nwndeUy." 

Stanza 3, add tiie readhig of 1800 : 

" It seems they have no work to do. 
Or that their work Is done {" 

and that of 1837— 

•• Boys that have had no work to io. 
Or work that now is done." 

In the same stanza — text — oonect the mis- 
print "rustic hats" to "rusty hats." In 
stanza 3, correct "depths" to "depth." 
Add to note 2 on stanza ( the reading of 
1827: 



<' Gross, If yon dare, where I shall i 
Otnae on, and In my footsteps tread I " 

In note 8, same stanza, for "1833" read 
« 1827.** In <* Ellen Irwin," stanza 2, add the 
readbg of 1800—" The Gordon." Stanza 3, 
add the reading 1800: 

** Bat what is Gordon's beauteous faoe t 
And what are Gordon's oroasee 
Tb them who ait hy Kirtle's Braes 
Upon Um vaidaat moasea T " 

Stanza 4, add the reading of 1800 : 

" Frond Gordon cannot bear the thooghta." 

Also, L 3— 

" And, starting np, to Brace's heart" 

AboL6— 

" And Bt^pbig (orib to meet the suae." 
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Btaan 6, add the reading of 1800 : 
•• Bo oomlng hiak aoroM the wnn, 
Withoak a groan on SUan's gi»T8>" 

In *'At the Grave of Borna," otuiM 6, 
note the reading of 1842 : 

** Well might I moam that He waa gone 
Whoaa llgbt I hailed when fliat It ahooe^ 
When, braaUog forth aa Natoie^a own, 
It abowed 017 yoath." 

In " The Complaint of a Fonaken Indian 
Womao,"!. 5, note the earliest reading, 1798 : 

<< In aleep did I behold the aklea." 

In the " Anecdote for Fathers " and '* Simon 
L«e," the transposition of stanzas (spoken of 
by Prof. Knieht as important in the case of 
" Simon Lee°') is unnoted. In " Ruth " it is 
stated that stanza 2 is absent from ed. 1800 ; 
hut the after-thought was, in fact, stanza 3. 
In the second poem, " To the Small Celan- 
dine," note that the last stanza bat one was 
a late addition to the poem. In note 3, 
correct " adrenturers' skill" to "advent'rous 
skill ; " last stanza, add the readbg of 1807: 
" Baild who will a pyramid." 

It would be possible to go through many 
poems in like manner. Collating " Peter Bell " 
with the text of the second edition, 1819 
(not mentioned in Prof. Knight's biblio- 
graphy) — I have not in my possession a 
copy of the first edition — I find some nine- 
teen omissions or errors; in " The Idiot Boy," 
collated with ed. 1798, 1 find ten ; in " Hart- 
Leap Well," oollated with ed. 1800, I find 
nine. 

I hare dwelt upon what is fSralty beoanse 
Prof. Knight's edition is admirably planned, 
and because he has been at large cost of time 
and pMns ; therefore, it is worti^ while to test 
his work strictly.. The entire edition will 
consist of eight volames. . Six remain to be 
printed. The work in these six may be made 
as nearly accurate as possible. The first two 
volumes must be worked carefully over. It 
would be best if they could be re-issued in a 
revised form ; if this be impossible, the pub- 
lisher must snpply some paees of additions 
and corrections. Thus it wiU be possible to 
make this edition all that Ftof. Knight and 
his fellow-Wordsworthians desire it to be. I 
fear I am myself responsible for two errors in 
these volumea, ha^ng spoken in a paper on 
" Wordsworth's Modernisations of Chancer," 
from 'which Prof. Enisht quotes, of Tyrwhitt's 
text of " Troylos and Cryseyde " instead of 
Urry's ; and, again, having spoken in accord- 
ance with Wordsworth's old-fashioned view 
of " The Cuckoo and the Nightingale " as by 
Chancer, although aware that the jpoem i* one 
of those erroneously ascribed to him. 

On places . and persons connected with 
Wordsworth's poems Prof. Knight gives notes 
of much interest. On all that concerns Uie 
topography of Wordsworth he is our best 
authority; he now adds to the obligation 
conferred on lovers of Wordswordi and 
of the Lake district by his volume of 
1878. Mr. M'Whirter's etchings from Cocker- 
month and Hawkshead appear to me excel, 
lent. A portrait of Wordsworth will be given 
in the last volume. Prof. Knight has been 
fortunate in obtaining permission from Lord 
Coleridge to print from a copy of Words- 
worth's Poetical Work* in hu postession 
various MS. readings written by Wordsworth 



on the margins. If anyone oare to add one 
more reading, here it is, aa scrawled by 
Wordsworth on a blank fragment of a letter 
addressed to him, and now lying on my desk : 
"Descriptive Sketches," (vol. i., p. 41, of 
Prof. Knight's edition) : v 

" By oholoe or doom a gipaey wanders here, 
Companioalesa, or hand In hand with fear | 
Lo, where she alta beneath yon shaggy look, 
A cowering shape haU seen through onrling 
smoke," 

EnWABD DOWSEIT. 



Memoir (^ Daniel JUamUJan. By Thomas 
Hughes, (;t.C. (MscmiUan.) 

LiTX aa this book is in appearing — ^Daniel 
Macmillan died in 1857 — and written as it 
is by an Oxford man who knew only his late 
career, instead of a Cambridge one who knew 
his life there, or, better still, by his brother, 
who knew him through his whole career, this 
Memoir will be welcome to all folk who oare 
for the record of a thoughtful, able, and 
earnest man's life and success even in spite 
of feeble health and many adverse circum- 
stances. Specially welcome is the book to 
those Cambridge men who, like myself, can 
recollect Daniel Macmillan's firbt coming to 
his first Trinity Street bookshop in 1848, 
and who owe him the best of such teaching 
as they got at the university. For many of 
us oar tutors did nothing but give us a little 
mathematical and classical cram. The man 
who taught us to think, to read the books 
that made us think, and opened our boating 
mindf , was Daniel Macmillan, along with our 
college friends. As long as his he^th lasted, 
and he was able to stir up undergraduates 
— and graduates— ^by his talk, ha was a real 
power in the university. The impression he 
made on me was so strong that, when I took 
my degree in 1846, I wrote to my father, 
begging for a few thousand pounds to go 
into putnership with the Macmillans instead 
of to the Bar; and grievously was I dis- 
appointed when the money was refused, and 
I sent up to London to grind at conveyancing 
precedents. Yet I'm sure I should have done 
the firm much good, and prevented its getting 
so rich aa it has become. 

A bare-footed boy in the West High- 
lands, Daniel Macmillan was in 1824 bound 
apprentice, at the age of eleven, to a 
bookeeller and binder of Irvine for Is. 6d. 
a-week for tiie first year, and a rise of 
la. a-week for each of the following 
six yean. One day his master accused him 
of taking something in the shop. The boy 
resented this. His master struck him, and 
Daniel seized his cap, shied the day-book at 
Mr. Dick's head,, and bolted. That waa 
Daniel Macmillan all over. The steam was 
in him still in 1843-46, when I saw most of 
him. In 1831 he went to Atkinson's shop 
in Glasgow, there did too much, and broke 
down. Then he came to Johnson's second- 
hand and new bookshop in Cambridge from 
1883 to 1837, and learnt much about books. 
Thence he migrated to Seeley's, in Fleet 
Street, and whUe there — through the well- 
known Oueuet at TrtUh — made the acquaint- 
ance of the man who in turn made him, or 
rather his success in life. Archdeacon Hare. 
Id February 1843, he started a small business 



in Aldersgate Street, which his brother Alick 
managed, and on August 28, 1843, Ardi- 
deacon Hare and his naval brother, Marcu, 
lent Daniel Macmillan £500, with which he 
bought Xewby's business in Trinity Street, 
Cambridge, and started in the October term. 
We soon found that a man had come among us, 
and from that time the success of the firm mu 
assured, for its head had brains, aims, ptin« 
ciples, shrewdness, judgment, and the rieht 
ground to use them all in ; and thoagh bia 
health at once began to break, yet the loyal 
help and affection of his brother carried the 
work on ; no chance was left untried ; the 
right men were picked ; the tide was taken 
at its fiow, and led on to fortune. We nsed 
to say, in my time at Cambridge, that Arch- 
deacon Hare never laid out a better £500 in 
his life for himself and his friend Maurice, or 
the univeraity, than when he (eat Daniel 
Macmillan to Cambridge. 

The pluck of the man was tremendou. He 
waa always so ill that he would have been 
quite justified in turning invalid, lying on hii 
back and doing nothing ; but he fought and 
worked, married happily, and had ehildreo, 
planned and directed, till he had used np 
every atom of force that his strong will 
could gather, and then, after saying,"! 
am so tired, tired," and a few more 
words, on June 27, 1857, ceased to be. 
Daniel Macmillan, like his brother, owed 
most of his character to his mother. Hii 
father died when he was ten. Brought up a 
narrow Sootoh Calvinist, getting "religion" 
among the Baptists at Cambridge, to whom 
his employer Johnson belonged, he opened 
out into Broad Ohurohism at Seeley's under 
the influence 6f Hare's Guetaet at Truth, 
Maurice's Kingdom of Christ, and Alexander 
J. Scott's Lecturet. In that belief he con- 
tinued and died. He was a strongly religious 
man, looking Death in the face almost weekly 
for the last twelve yean of his life. No 
young fellow who came under his influence i> 
likely to forget him. I can see the dark 
Scotch face with its deep-set eyes and promi- 
nent lips, and can hear the hearty laugh and 
the catch of the asthmatic breath, as plainly 
now as any time in the years 1843-46, when 
their owner was holding forth or chatting is 
any of the three Cambridge shops which ho 
successively held. 

Mr. Hughes's book has a kind of stranger'f, 
far-off touch to me, as if he had never knovn 
Daniel Macmillan well. Their natures are 
not much akin. But the Memoir lets the 
man tell his own story by his letters, and the 
reader gets a view of one more man who is 
his day did a good stroke of work, and left 
the world better than he found it. 

P. J. PuBKIVAlt. 



HittoTff of Borne. By Wilhelm Ihne. Eng- 
lish Edition. Vols. IV. and V. (Long- 
mans.) 

These volumes oompleto the author's trans- 
lation of his History of Rome, originally 
published in German. Dr. Ihne has done 
ample justice to his own work. His Eoglish 
style is admirably clear and forcible. We 
heartily welcome a book which presents the 
familiar narrative with oil the accuracy and 
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impartulitj that eonld be desired, and is like- 
wiie remarkably rich in independent sug- 
gestiona and ciitidsmg. The first three 
volomes, t(^|ether with the same writer's 
ihwt aoooont of Early Rome in the " Epoch " 
series, are widely known and highly valaed, 
ptnicahrly for the light which they throw 
on the early phases of the Boman Constitution. 
Dr. Ihne's extreme loepticism with regard to 
the trsditional hutory did not prevent him from 
tttemptbg to divine the real oouraa of politi- 
es! events from the one-sided version of the 
Roman historian; and he has contributed not 
B little to the reconstraotion which Niebahr 
initiated. It was to be expected that a writer 
who had dealt so ably with the politics of the 
esriy Be^blic wouJd exhibit equal insight 
bto the oreamstances of its decline and »11. 
The volumes before us embrace the period 
from the end of the Funic Wars to the close 
of Sulla's diotatorship. Dr. Ihne rightly 
legards thu as the practical termination of the 
Bq>nUic and the beginning of the Monarchy. 
As for the Dictator's abdication, he explains 
the appsrent mystery by showing that such a 
itep was only connstent with his peculiar 
position. He could not be a perpetual 
Dictator, because his object was aristocratic, 
act monarchical rule; while at the same time 
it was impoesible for him to resume the plsce 
of a simple Senator. He therefore sensibly 
retired to watoh and test the working of ^the 
Tsfonned Constitution. 

The fourth volume is especially interesting 
SI a stndy of the politicsl forces which con- 
ititated the Bepablican or Senatorial regime. 
No historian of Borne has more lucidly 
tnsl;sed this unique combinaljon of popular 
sovereignty with aristocratic direction, where 
the people exercised a real controlling power, 
eztoiding even to the military adminis- 
tntion; while the Senate, notwithstanding, 
nsintiined its place as the executive during 
the critical era of conquest till it broke down 
under the bprden of Empire. Dr. Ihne finds 
the chief secret of this narmony in the pre- 
ponderance wisely secured to the rural vote. 
This was generally sufficient to give a con- 
KfTstive spirit even to the Comltia Tributa 
and the Tribunes themselves, so long as 
Konun statesmen adhered to the rule of ex- 
cluding freedmen and other new voters of the 
poorer class from all except the city tribes. 
As regards the legal relation between the 
Seute and th« Comitia, Dr. Ihne notices the 
varioDs fatal infractions of the Senate's right 
of uitiative, ending with the systematic 
violation of the estabUshed precedent by the 
GnuichL He ventures the conjecture that, 
*hen the Senate restored the old usage after 
the fall of C Qraoohos, they must have 
ohtuned for it the force of law, since 
Ibrios, when Tribune, instead of dispensing 
*^ a Seoatns-consultum, bad to extort it 
By threats of violence. Begarding the more 
^plioated question of the relations 
hetween the two pmnlar Comitia, Dr. 
Ihos adopts the well-known theory that 
the uumMr of centuries in each class was 
eqgalised, so as to deprive the rich of their 
Pwton i nance^ and at ue same time to adapt 
tM aomber of the dasses to that of the 
«l>es; but he holds that this change (like 
ttsalaisifioation asoribed to Servius TuIUus) 
^MBot effiioted at any one time, bat was 



brought about gradually by the Censors, 
whose right of making citizens and classifying 
them seems to have Iwen quite absolute. He 
differs from Mommsen respecting the extent 
to whieh Sulla curtailed the tribunicial power, 
accepting livy 's statement-^hich is oeradnly 
explicit— that tiie Tribunes were uncondition- 
ally prohibited firom proposing laws. 

No less valuable is Dr. Ihne's account of 
the external history, which culminates in the 
Social War. The hardships of the allies 
must have been the more intolerable if, as he 
maintains in spite of Livy, equal alliances 
had previously existed in aln^t every quarter, 
except where the land had^ been con^ueated 
and colonised. He lays much stress on the 
commercial isolation of the Italian communi- 
ties, which contributed, along with the com- 
petition of slave-labour and of foreign com, 
to nun the farmers. He doubts whether the 
Agrarian Commission, though it survived its 
founder, C. Oracchuo, reaUy succeeded in 
establishing any considerable number of new 

Eroprietors. Mommsen connects widi its 
ibonrs the extraordinary increase of citizens 
during the six years b o. 131-125 ; but how 
(as Dr. Ihne asks) could the Commission 
create mtizens P He follows the high authority 
of Lange in supposing that some partial 
extensions of the citizenship must have been 
made, though the plebiscitaarenot on record. 
But the crucial grievance of the allies was 
the liability to eviction, which was brought 
nearer by the democratic agitation for new 
colonies. M. de Conlanges, indeed, assures 
us that "the principle of all the agrarian 
laws was that neither the subject nor the 
ally could own the soil; for them property 
had no existence; the law admitted the 
complete right of property only within the 
limits of the sger Bomanns." Dr. Ihne 
regards the danger as resulting simply from 
the scarcity of unoccupied land. The agrarian 
reformer, M. Livius Drusus, declared that 
" he had left nothing to give away except the 
sky and mud " {caelum et coenum). 

The Social War must be attributed to the 
"overbearing pride and self-sufficiency" of 
the Boman citizens, and to the obstinate 
couservatism or " legalism " so strongly rooted 
in the Boman character. The spint of con- 
cession was arrested just at the critical 
moment when Borne had won complete 
dominion over Italy, and consequently her 
sf^eadfast allies were left outside the pale of 
the Constitution. The impolicy of the Senate 
hastened the inevitable revolution, which Dr. 
Ihne describes somewhat metaphysically as 
the " restoration of equilibrium," through the 
gravitation of power to the masses of the 
provinciaU, but which was much more due to 
the inherent necessity for a strongly cen- 
tralised military government to defend the 
empires Oiobob C. Wabb. 



The Zatt Punie War: Tunis, Fast and 
Present. By A. M. Broadley. (Black- 
wood.) 

AxTHOVoH sioce the recal of M. Bonstan 
the Tunisian question has passed its acute 
stage, the political situation in Egypt and 
the continued ferment among the Arabs of 
NorUi Africa give a fresh interest to the 



subjeet of these volumes. Mr. Broadley, as cor- 
respondent of the Timet during the French 
expedition, enjoyed excellent opportunities of 
criticising the preparations made for that 
enterprise, and of arriving at a sonnd judg- 
ment of its political and military success. 
Several vexed questions discussed by him are 
of so purely political a character as to be 
beyond the soope of the AcXseut. Indeed, 
the chief and most absorbing interest of this 
work is political; for the introductory 
rinuni of the history of Tunis cannot be 
seriously regarded as a literary achievement, 
being merely a bsid ohronida of events 
in which the Spanish occupation under 
Charles Y. alone receives anything lUce 
adequate treatment, and which, besides 
showing too evident sign* of hastj compila 
tion, is marred by errors that might easily 
have been obviated by a thoroneh revision. 
This is the more to be regretted because a 
snooinot and critical review of the history of 
Tunis anterior to 1880 would have formed a 
welcome prelude to Mr. Broadley's interesting 
and valuable account of his personal experi- 
ences. A speeial correspondent of a news- 
paper, particularly when at tha seat of war, 
IS necessarily often oUiged to write with 
extreme haste; but it is inexplicable that, 
when he has resolved upon publishing the 
important and well-digested information of a 
jeu's praotieal expenanoe, he should appear 
mdifferent to the literary form it should take. 
It is both surprising and annoying to observe 
that, by the exercise of even ordinary care, 
these vdnmes might have been rendered 
far more readable. The omission of digres- 
sions that are often wholly irrelevant, and 
the absence of errors that are dearly the 
result of inattention, would have endowel 
Mr. Broadley's narrative with a coherency 
and stability of structure it does not now 
possess. 

The advent of tius book seems to have 
much exercised the minds of people in Tunis, 
and to have been antidpated, by M. de 
Orilleau at least, in a sanguine spirit which 
he will not find justified on periisd. In a 
recent letter that breathes a patriotio belief in 
the future of Tunis and in the reality of the 
policy of reform inaugurated by M. Boustan's 
successor, M. Cambon, the French corre- 
spondent speaks of Mr. BroadlOT, who was, 
" during the campaign, the soul of the English 
opposition," as having been recentiy com- 
pletely converted to the French cause, and 
alludes to the present publication as about to 
appear under tne title of the " Fourth Funic 
War." The amour propre, however, of all 
concerned in the expedition to Tunis will now 
receive a rude blow, for Mr. Broadley exhibit] 
no signs of any such conversion, and his 
attitude is as honourably consistent as might 
have been expected. His narrative of the 
incidents that led to M. Boustan's melo- 
dramatic rise and fall, and his history of the 
whole campaign of last summer, form a scath- 
ioBexpotiol the Boustan-Musalli intrigues, 
and of the lamentable deficiency of ordinary 
forethought on the part of the commissariat 
and ambulance service in the French urmy of 
occupation. He has nothing but praise for 
the brave and noble spirit of endurance dis- 
played under the most exasperating ciroam- 
stances by the young French soldiws, bat at 
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the flame time he does not Bpare the triekeiry 
of French diplomMy. Hu account of the 
conduct of the war and of the events that led 
to the enforced treatj vith the_ Bey make 
complete the nmavoaiy revelatuHu of the 
Boch^ort trial ; and there need be no diffl- 
ca%, even for M. de Qrilieao, in appreciating 
the irony of the title of thia work<~" The 
Lait Poiuo War." 

ConaderaUe light ia thrown by Mr. Broad- 
ley upon the somewhat mysterions raids of the 
Khamira into the provboe of Oonstantine, bnt 
the true origin of tne distorbances that afiRwded 
the French tbe pretext for invading Tunis 
still lies enshrouded in obscurity. A fortnight 
spent among the Ehamirs convinced him that 
these mountaineers are not the savages they 
were represented to be by tlie Algerian ASJibar 
and certain French journals, but agriculturists 
and cattle-breeders addicted to Rob Boy's 
praotioe of the good old rule and simple plan. 
In an animated chapter Mr. Broadley testifies 
that nothing oould be easier for those inter- 
ested than to foment disturbaneea and then 
magnify the gravity of thrfr randi to the 
authorities in France. The occupation of 
Kef, the bombardment of Tabarka, and the 
advance of Qen. Forgemol into the Khamir 
mountains were incidents of such swift 
sequence that they effectually deprived the 
Bey of time to oondder his position. The 
control of the telegraph was an immense 
advantage to M. Boustan and hia friends; 
Mr. Broadley's remarks on this subject, 
and his ohronide of the events of the spring 
of 1881, possess the merit of thoroughly 
elucidating a dark diplomatic chapter in 
Tunisian history. The bombaidment of Sfaz, 
the autumn campaign, and the quadruple 
militaiy promenaae to Eairw&n occupy the 
greater part of the second volume, and 
are deeraibed with mnch picturesque 
power. The author's illustrated account of 
the Holy City is, however, of greater and 
more permanent interest. Previous to the 
French occupation, Kairw^n was almost nn- 
known to £aropeans, and had scarcely ever 
been leisurely inspected by traveller or 
archaeologist. Dr. Shaw barely refers to 
the city in his remarkable SVaoeU ; and Mr. 
Bae's notice of it, and his pUut of its streets 
and walls, formed, indeed, tM only monograph 
of authority we possessed. Mr. Broadley's 
description of Eairw&n and its great mosque 
18 deq>ly interesting, and is accompanied by 
some useful illnstrations. He enjoyed the 
good fortune of being the first European who 
virited the interior of the tomb of a personal 
friend of the Prophet, Abdullah Ben WMib 
el Belawi, a sanctuary not even second in 
repuUtioD to tiie jgrreat Mosque of Okhbar 
itself. His detaOea account of this building 
shows it to be of marvelloos arohiteotanu 
beanty and awhaeological interest, even when 
compared with the numy other stn^ng 
ments of Amb art b tjuxm&a. 

i. Abthtb Bl&ikis. 



Smittueeneet efntji Irish Joumevin 1849. 
By Thomas Carljle. (SampsonXow.) 

Mb. Fnovm, who htm edited these Stmi. 
nilcneta, as well as the two volumes pub- 
lished last year, tells as in his Preface that in 



Carlyle's journal for 1849 the two following 
entries occur :— i 

"May 17, 1849.— Am thinking of a tour in 
Ireland ; unbapidly, have no call of <!«<•>« that 
wayi or any way, bnt am driven out some- 
whitiier (jort now) as by the point vi bayonets 
at my back. Irdand really it my problem ; the 
breaking point of the huge suppuration which 
all Brittaih and all European society now is. 
Set down in Ireland, one might at least feel, 
Hen is thy problem : In Qod's name, what wilt 
thoudovrithitf" 

And what, in Qod's name, did he do with it ? 
Alas 1 This is what he wrote when he came 
bade:— 

«NoT. 11, 1849.— Went to Irehind as fore- 
shadowedinthelastentry; wandered about there 
all through Joly : have half forcibly recalled 
my remembrance^ and thrown them down on 

Esper since my ntnm. Ugly spectacle: sad 
ealth : sad humour, a thing unjoyfol to look 
back upon. The whole country figures in my 
mind like a ragged coat; one huge beggars 

gberdine, not patched or patohable any longer: 
: from a joyful or beautiftd spectacle." 

Far from it, indeed, to see a great teacher 
and phUosopher, the author of Barter 
Betartut ana the French JRevolution, doing no 
mor9 with the problem which he owns was 
given him to consider than weakly railing at 
it. This Irish ioumal is, as Carlyle himself 
would say, if he wero reading it in sane 
mind and health, the pitifhllest of human 
utterances. Vain bemoanings at his own 
st»te of health, ill-natured romarks about 
eveiything and everybody, and grumblings 
at little personal discomforts mi^e up the 
greater j^urfe of it. Only once, so far as I 
can remember, does he utter any expression 
of thankfulness, and then it is for a " beautiful 
big old English bed, in which, begirt with 
mere silence, I slept and again slept a heavy 
sleep still remembered with thankfulness." 
Well for him if he could have nmembered 
more with thankfulness. He seems to have 
had what any ordinary mortal would have 
deemed a very ddightfol tour in Ireland. He 
found plenty of friends there, who gave him 
a warm Irish welcome without attempting to 
lionise him. He was not bored by any great 
banquets, but was passed on by easy stages 
from one country house to another, being 
everywhere received with the greatest kind- 
ness and hospitality. But a disorganised 
stomach spoilt all, and turned the fair green 
isle of Erin into a boggy waste. 

Like 80 many Englishmen, he regards Irish 
evils ss arising entirely from the national 
character. "Eemedy for Ireland," he ex- 
claims— "to cease generally £rom following 
the devil ; no other remedy that I know of." 
He sns^fests no means whereby the kingdom 
of God may be promoted, and oppression and 
wrong done away with. This is what all 
tme workers for Ireland are now trying to 
effect, bnt it is to be feared they would not 
have Carlyle's sympathy. If the problem 
were siven him to solve, it is terrible to think 
that ne should have made no efibrt to 
understand it- Happily, Mr. Qladstone never 
taye, ** Eheu ! to bed, and leave it to the 
gods." 

Thus the truth hu to be stated, even by 
a devoted disciple of Carlyle. These Irish 
reminiscences, like the former volumes, reveal 



a very weak, discontented mortal, instead of 
the strong, terribly earnest, scathing prophet 
whom we heboid in his works. Indeed, the 
most pleasant glimpse we have had of Carlyle 
lately has been in Caroline Fox's delightful 
jonmsl. Even hit melancholy conld not 
resist the influence of her bright, active spirit. 
Tet in spite of this revelation of weakness 
and ill-temper, the great torn heart of the 
man is plainly visible. A preacher who 
denounces the evils of hu time is apt to let 
his voice grow harsh with perpetual remon- 
strance. Jeremiah had not a smooth tongue, 
and probably Isaiah frequently made himself 
unpleasant to his friends. When these miser- 
able reminiscences are forgotten, Carlyle's 
influence will again be felt, and he will then 
be more gratefully remembered by an age that 
owes much to his teaching. 

MA.BT M. Hbatok. 



A. ooiABonoK or sPimsH bokgs. 

ChanU popvJairet JEtpagnoU : Quatrains et 
S6guidilies, avec accompagnement pour 
piano. Deesins de Santiago de Areos, par 
Achille Fouquier. (Paris: Libmirie des 
Bibliophiles.) 

M. AcRiLi-E PoTTQUTEB is known to the 
publifi by his sketches of travel and sport in 
the Pyrenees, in the East, and in Tunis, and 
to his friends for his MS. oollections of 
Basque and Spanish songs. He has hero 
published an edition de luxe of the most 
popular Spanish seguidillas and copies, with 
the originals and French translations side by 
side, arranged according to their subjects. 
The majority of these verses are of Andalnsian 
origin, bnt sufficient are given from other 
parts of Spain to make the book fairly repre- 
sentative of all that is really Spanish, exclud- 
ing the Catalan, Galician, Astiurian, and 
Basque songs. The short introductions to 
each section are admirably done. Without 
wearying the reader with irrelevant or too 
learned disquisitions, just enough is said to 
direct the attention to what follows, and to 
form a slight break in what might other- 
wise prove the monotony of these endless 
quatrains. Not that these trifles aro altogether 
without instruction. There are traits in the 
Spanish character that can be read better in 
these verses than in any deeper study. The 
passionate ardour of Southern love, with its 
depth and intensity in some cases, and 
its mere hasty flash and fiery spsrkle in 
others, is here abundantly portirayed. The 
true religious feeling, as well as the supersti- 
tion, which sways so many Spaniards finds 
firequent expression here. That sad melan- 
choly and weariness of life — ^the effect, perhaps, 
of want of vitality in a warm climate which 
makes Dolores and L&grimas sometimea so ap- 
propriate names to Spanish girls — ^is also fuUy 
represented. It is curious to remark the 
concentration of thought and terseness of 
expression of these coplat in a people whose 
oratory and writings so often nn by wordy 
vagueness and diffuseness. Hera and there 
one meets with coincidences of thought and 
expression common to far diftnent poets. 
In Mrs. Browning's "Sonnets firom the 
Fortnguese^" she tells of her husband's first 
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kin, and 
keepings 



of her own gill of » look of hair, 



" pure from all those yean 
r left 1 



The kus my mother left there vhen she died.' 
With greater passion some unknown Spaniard 
nogs: 



TWO BOOKS Oir SCOTTISH SFOST. 



By F. F. White- 



" There are iwo kisaee in 
the world 

Whioh shall n«r«r de- 
part from m«, 

The laet whioh mj 
mother saTe 

And the ftmt which I 
gave to thee." 

OoMsmtih'a touching lines in the Viear of 
Waie/Md m aXmoat exceeded in pathoa by 
the following :-— 



'Doi heaos hay an el 

mnado 
Qoe no aa nailan da 

ari. 
El ultimo d« mi madre 
T el nrimaio ana ta 

di." 



"Par M I 

Dic^ 

Par ti la gloria perdl, 
Y ahora ma voy i 

qnedar 
Sn Dioa, dn gloria v 



ohm da " For thee I forgot my 
Qod, 
t lost my honovir for 

thee, 
And now I shall erer 

WBOSuXk 

VnOiaai Qoi, without 
hooonr, and thee." 

Conld paasionate loVe be better ezpreaaed 
{ban in the two following? Notioe the 
diminntiTe " malUo " in the first ; (he dewr 
one is only « little 01, yet hia firenzied " noria* 
layss — 



" Me han dicho qne eeUU 

malito, 
T i SioB le pido Uc 

rondo 
Qoe i mi me qnite 

Mind 
T a ti te la Taya 

dando. 

"Te qoiero mas qne el 

Tiwr, 
Mas que & ml padie y 

mi madre, 
T si no foeora pecado 
Mas qae A la Veigan 

dalOaraien." 



" They tell me that yon 

are nnwell, 
And with tean I beg 

it of Ood, 
That from me he 

shonldtakemyhealth 
And heatow U Ml npon 

thee. 

" I lore thee more than 

the life, 
Than father andmother 

more, 
And if it were not a sin. 
Than the "^^rgin del 



Carmen more. 
Here is one whioh may fit some of our own 
fair ooquettee who are fond of exhibiting a 
cross from their necks : — 

" Wherever mnrder Is 
done 

A cross is wont to he 
set. 

Is this why with chain- 
let of gold 

Ion wear one ahont 
your neck r" 



"Donde maiaa i on 

criatiano 
Soelen poner nna croz. 
J Por eaa con hilo da 

oro 
Al cneQo la lUvaS 

Int" 

For the wit take this: 
" Qwado mo qniare i 



loves an* 



When one 

other, 
And that other lovea 

not one, 
It is as if • bald man 
In the street diould 

And a oomb." 



T eaa no lo qoiere, 
Ei lo wiiTnff que gg. 

eontmae 
Va calvo en la calla 
on peine." 

Oar last ahall be for the folklore myth- 
ologist. It ia written by one who knows 
n(^hing of 'Hthonas, yet a whole legend 
ought easily be evolTed flrom it. 
" Ciumdo aale la Aonm " When Anrora rises 



Sslellorando; 
iPobteeita, qui noche 
Hshripaaadtf." 



Forth in tears she goes. 
Poor little onel what 

anight 
(Of sorrow) she must 

have posMd I " 

The illastratiou of Oatierrea Arcos are 
worthy of the text ; we admire especially the 
last, ttie oonvenation at the prison bars. An 
Appendix of mnsio completes a Tolume whioh 
most be wdoome to all lovers of Bpadsh 
liteittttt* and songr. 

rtzrttrosTB Wkbsxsb. 



On the Champion SilU. 
hurst. (Tinsley Bros.) 

Benderhoh ; or, Notes from the West High- 
lands. By W. A. Smith. (Paisley: 
Qardner.) 

Thb thread of sport which alone connects 
these books is sufficiently slender. Mr. 
Whitehnrat shot grouse and ptarmigan ; while 
sport in BrnderlSsh means for the most part 
sweeping Lochs Etive and Creran with a 
dredge. It is worth while noticing them, 
because anything relating to sport is of great 
interest to the multitudes whioh will shortly 
flock in pursuit of it to Scotch lodges and 
country houses. Perhaps the best mode of 
oharacterisbg these books would be to call 
one sport without natural histoiy, the other 
natural history without sport Mr. White- 
burst brings together some thirty articles 
whioh origmaUy appeared in the Daih 
Telegraph, and prattles artlessly in the style 
which is dear to the readers of that paper on 
the plunu^ of a ptarmigan or tha changing 
colours of the Scottish hare. Less than a 
third of the book treats of sport proper on the 
Grampians ; and, although the second title 
promises grouse and ptarmigan shooting, 
deer stalking, salmon and trout fishing, the 
few lines devoted to these latter subjects are 
of the most commonplace character. Hack- 
neyed topics may be rendered interesting by 
novel treatment, but neither instruction nor 
amusement could be gained from Mr. White* 
hurst's narratives of grouse and ptarmigan 
shooting. His attitude is that of a Londoner 
who pays a visit to Scotland, greatly enjoys 
the laxury of the new saloon carriage and 
sleeping accommodation on his way north, 
and the many good things whioh a Scotch 
country house contains for its guests, but who 
has neither sufficient experience in shooting 
and fishing, nor sufficient literary skill if he 
had to render hia easaya useful to sportsmen, 
in the sense that St. John's and Colquhoun's 
books are useful. He compares himself to 
Mr. Winkle when he went rook-shooting, and 
aa far as his claims to treat of Scottish sport 
are concerned, we are content to acquiesce in 
the simile. 

The bulk of the book is made np of articles 
written in the ordinary sporting style of the 
day on runs with different padu of hounds. 
Jcjjune as this kind of literary fare u in the 
weekly sporting papers, it becomes intolerable 
to most readers a season or two after date. 
He must be a keen hunter who cares in fancy 
to run with the Brighton Harriers, when the 
scent is very cold indeed, after a year or two 
have elapsed. All such accounts of hunting 
inevitably proceed on the same lines. A 
"vulpine quadruped" is first found. Many 
pages may be filled with a skilful enumera- 
tion of his running from this holt to that 
spinney, by Lord's A.'8 park, no Sir Peter B.'s 
avenue, and the like. It is th«i time to kill 
" the quarry ; " and this allows a grand 
opportunitv of introducing the names and 
horses of those who were up at the finish. Of 
course tiie lovely daughters of the M. F. H. 
himself will be partioulariaed, the Hon. 
Henty 0. (on a gallant gray), Captain D., 
Major E. (on a shapely chestnut), YiseountF., 
and the cheery form of Squire Qt. So ends 



•' a regular clinker of a run." Those who like 
thu style of writing will find as much of it 
as the most ardent fox-hunter can desire in 
On the Orampian Sills. 

Benderloeh is written in the form of a 
journal kept by a country-lover of the various 
rustic sights and sounds which succeeded one 
another during the last two years in the 
district of Appin, in the Western Highlands. 
A pleasing and poetio appreciation of bird, 
flower, and insect causes the book to reaemble 
the writings of Milner and the author of The 
QatneJeeeper at Some, The soent of heather 
is wafted on the fhssh Atlutio breeies titroagh 
its pages. Witb much observation Mr. 
Smith has little or no sense of humour, and 
thus misses much that is enicyable in the 
lives of the lower animals, ud many oppor* 
tunities of enlivening his pagea; but the 
book is a faithfhl transcript from day to day 
and week to week of the natural changes in 
animal and vegetable life where the ordinary 
sternness of a Scottish olimate, especially in 
winter, is mitigated by the vioiniiy of tha 
Qulf Stream. We are surprised at the many 
objects of interest on the shores of Loon 
Etive, or in his walks among the fir planta* 
tionw, which Mr. Smith could find even in the 
month of December. The landscape in the 
different sessons is carefully described, and 
the ever-changing beauty of hills and sea 
lovingly dwelt upon. When wind and 
weather admitted, Mr. Smith swept the sea- 
bottom with his dredge, and generally man« 
aged to find some mouuso, serpula, or sea« 
weed, whioh forms the subject of a pleasant 
examination. At other times he lands, and . 
either shoots or rambles over brae and glen 
with the hungry eyes of a naturalist, not dis- 
daining a clut with the natives, and every 
now and then inserting a scrap of folk-lore. 
Thus we learn that to see a colt with its back 
towards you on starting for a journey is the 
worst of luck, only to oe exceeded, perhaps, 
should you chance to hear a cuckoo before 
breakfast. The comparatively recent arrivals 
of the rabbit, squirrel, and starling in the 
Western Highlands are duly oommented on. 
Mr. Smith, in gipsy-fashion, experimented 
npon a dinner off a squirrel, and, by soaking 
the creature in running water, managed to 
wash out the strong flavour of tui^ntina 
which it naturally possesses, and enjoyed a 
good meal. It will be long, however, we 
opine, before squirrsis will be generally eaten. 
Benderloeh is in many reepeots a oharming 
book, filled with a keen appreoiatioa of 
natural beauty and penetrated with love for 
all the creatures which so greatly endear them- 
selves to lovers of the country. It contains a 
eoieoism here and there; and occasionally the 
author, after tha manner of his nation, 
indulges himself in • mild metaphysical 
speculation, but speedily returns to Loch 
Linnhe and the scented pine-wooda of bis 
pleasant home. We cannot fancy a book 
which would prove more useful and interest- 
bg to every poet-naturalist who uses his eyes 
and ears. It ought to be found on the table 
of every Highland lodge this summer. 
Observstions occur in it on very many of the 
objects contained in the fauna and flora of 
Western Scotland. The merganser, the 
galllemot, and the different gulls of the 
Western sea-board are evidrntly daur to this 
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akilful obMrrer. We thuk Ur. Smith for a 
deUghtfnl addition to the natural history of 
the Highlandt, and that we do so heartily 
may be proved from the fact of the book 
poauning no index. That ndther table of 
contents nor index are to be found is the 
great blemish of Btnderloeh. The addition 
of an index wonld at once give unity and 
lueftilneas to what at present are but careful 
thongh disjointed ttodies of the life and habits 
of many interesting and some rare creatures. 
M. G. Watkihs. 



BOMB ANTIQUABIAN BOOKB. 

A Ltaut of th» Domuitttf of BedfortM.vre. 
By WiUiam Airy, U Ju, late '\^aar of Eeysoe, 
Bedfordshire BMtor of Bwynshed, and Bural 
Dean. "Wa Preliminary Note by his son, 
Basil Beg^nald Aiiy. From Mr. Basil Airy's 
Preliminary Note, we learn that this work was 
completed by his lather only a few months before 
his death in 1874. The bulk of it was compiled 
from eight to ten years ago. The present pub- 
lication is due to ifr.D.GK Gary Elwes. The IIS. 
was submitted to members of me Arefaaaological 
Institute when th^ met at Bedford in 1881 ; 
and, at their snggeetion, Mr. Elwes set to work, 
and succeeded m getting together the requisite 
nnmber of subaonptions. The late Mr. Airy, 
being connected with Bedfordshire, was led to 
undntake an extension and translation of 
Domesday for the county, as a sequel to the 
issne of Sir H. Jamas' piioto.Bineogn^liio &»• 
simfle, which took place somewhero in the 
sixties. Having accomplished this task, he 
fonnd himself diMatisfied with it. 

"I became convinoed," he says, "that a bald 
txansbtioa of BosMsday Is of no Talae whatwcr : 
the difBoolty of refarmoa la aa gnat aa with the 
ofleinal : aad the aauaneaa of oharactsr In the 
•nniaa la mote palpable, and baeomaa mate waaiy- 
Ing whan npaatod over aad ever agab In Bngllah 
wofda at full, than whan the eye ostehaa np the 
BMaalag in a rapid glance otct the Latin oontrao. 



Accordingly, he prepared a Digeet of the 
entries whioa make up the record— an atiange- 
ment which, Cnr tiiia county, is more necessary 
and approiniate than fbr some others. In 
Bedforaahire^ a manor, now a pariah, beating 
onename^was often aivided among a number 
of ownem Thus AJxiceMJ, with Tariations of 
name, ooeors four times orer. The Bishop of 
Durham held land in it; so did William de 
Ow ; BO did Nigel de Albiid; and so did TTlsi, 
a « King's prebendary " and burgess of Bedford. 
These scattered entries are all brought ti^ether 
under one heading, that heading being the 
modem noma of the manor or pariah (in fliis 
instance Arlser). These modem names are 
arranged alphabetically, the Domeaday names 
bong added, as it were, parenthetically. This 
arrangement is open to two defects, which, to 
a stranger, are at once apparent First, there 
is no index of Domesday names. Thus, if you 
hit upon Wadehelle^ there is no index to tell 

Son where any account of it is to be fonnd. 
Ir. Oary Blweshas appended a valnable Index, 
in which, howeTer, namee of persons and plaoes 
ate both maased together, whereas they should 
have been indexed eeparatdy. Bat to find 
Waddielle, the reader must turn over the leaTCS 
at haaatd, until he happens to light upon the 
modem name Odell, under which the place he 
is in search of is to be fotmd. Next, the Digest, 
being of the same aise and appearance as HIm 
Ordnance Sxartiy faoaimilek ii^ ncTertheless, 
published aeparsMly from it, and has no other 
refarences to the original than the pacing of 
the photo-anoograph. So that a rea£ir who 
happans to p os a ee s only ffir K Ellis' edition 
bM no «1«9 to fhe wher^Aboati of |u^Be• irhat- 



ever. The notation, which all the liteiary 
world reoognieea, of 215 (a, b) or 216 (1, 2, 3, 4), 
and so on, is nMlected alto^ther. Theao are 
serious drawbaoks. Mr. Airy, however, has 
done more than arrange the items alpha- 
betically according to manors or pariahes. He 
{{ives a aununary of the record for each 
item, which ia only a translation, sb'ghtly 
re-ananged; and, in the margin, he has given 
the comparative values of each piece of land 
under three headings — D, 0, and E. D atands 
for 1086, the date of the survey ; for 1066, 
the date of the Oonqueet ; B for " the reign cS 
Sng Edward," to fix which Mr. Airy takes the 
arbitrary date 1016, or twenty years before 
Cng Edward's death. For this latter assump- 
tion we venture to think there is no authority. 
The Latin is, taking Flieteauidhe for example, 
fol. 216 (2), " Valet .1. solidos; quando recepit 
.Ix. solidos ; T. B. E. viii. libras." Mr. Airy 
renders " D. £2 10s. ; 0. £3 ; E. £8." Bat 
T. B. E., unqaestionably throu^oat the 
oonnties for which the Bxeter jDomeaday 
exists, always means " ea die ^ua rex E. fuit 
ninns et mortuas," or, aa the Wmton cartulary 
has it, "on tSam timan t$e Eddwerd dng wes 
cneu and detld." If this rule be the same all 
England over, the entry for Flitwick means 
that on the 0ili of January 1066 it was worth 
£8; that when the Norman owner, William 
Lovet, received it it was worth £3; and that in 
1086 it was worth £2 lOs. This serioas 
depreciation in value of the Bedfordshire 
manors affords a melancholy insight into the 
devastation which the events of 1066 caused 
in this part of England ; and it would be 
a curious enquiry to trace by the scale of 
depreciation the path of annies through the 
county, as has been done for the We«t of 
EnghmdbytheBev. J. A. Bennett, of South 
Cadbury. Mr. Airy appears to have done good 
service m correcting the errors of the Messrs. 
Lysons ; and he has been so &r soccessM in 
the matter of identification aa to leave, if we 
understand^ only one place unassi^ed. He 
has also given raief biographical notices of the 
tenants m eapOe. The Introduction is inter- 
esting, but, it must be confessed, not very 
original, nor very profound. Mr. Airy has the 
usual tlunga to aay about the measurement of 
land, the virgate, the camoate, &o. ; but what 
he has said is not the last that has been said 
on tiieee subjects, and must be considered as, 
to a great extent, of the past. He cidls 
attention to a singular tenure of a piece of land 
by a priest in Aranlc almoign, on condition of his 
sayiM a mass every Monday for the souls of 
the Sng and Queen, the former being livings 
the lattn at this time dead. There is a passage 
of which ftirther elucidation would be welcome, 
foL 218 f3): "Dues uirgas uero et dimidiam 
oceupauit, undo neo liberatorem neo adnoca- 
tum innenit." Mr. Airy ingeniously, perhaps 
onreetly, ren d er s " Two ud a-huf virgates 
he has taken posaeesion of, for which he pro- 
duces neither hvery nor voucher." We should 
gladly have heard something more of the 
ideas of the translator with retgard to the 
"livenrandvoncher "— Boalso with respect to 
the " Sing's prebendaries" and other matters. 
But the reader, bridle he enjoys the author's 

Sleaaant companionship and safe guidance over 
lie level country, must not, perhaps, complain 
that he has to obmb the hills alone. 

Memher$ of ParliameHi, BeaOand, 1SS7-1880, 
(Privately Itinted ; Ayleebnry : HazelL) This 
work, which is reprinted from Mr. Foeter's 
CoUedatita Qenealogiea, is the first that has been 
completed of the elaborate lists which he is issning 
hi that new periodical. It is also the first of the 
" Members of Parliament" series, and is to be 
followed bv volumes dealing respectively with 
the Englian and with the biah members. The 
need <w such » work has andoabtedly been 



felt, and it will prove, we believe, a very 
welcome addition to our existing books of 
referepce. Mr. Foster, in this case, frankly 
disclaims all pretensions to orii^nal research, 
and wains ns that his list is avowedly a 
compflation. As a compilation, therefore, it 
must be criticised; and, as sudi, we do not hesi- 
tate to say that it reflects the highest credit on 
the industry of Mr. Foster and M the students 
who have volunteered him their asnstanoe. The 
labour involved has been very great, and dreary 
at the best, and it would M ungracious to 
search for the minute errors which must always 
be inseparable ftom works dealing with many 
thousands of factk But Mr. Foster has not 
confined himself to re-arranging and annotating 
the official list. He does not hesitate to correct 
it in many inatanoes ; and so numerous are the 
errors wMoh, with tiie assistance of Mr. Beavan, 
he has detected that a revised edition of the 
Irish return is said to be now in contemplation. 
He has also incorporated the names from 
'Vmiis' NotUia Parlxaimentaria, a valuable addi- 
tion to the official return. It is but just to add 
that such a work as this can afford Uttle scope 
for that critical acumen which has distinguished 
BIr. Foeter as a genealogist, and the hostile 
reception of which, in a certain quarter, has 
enabled him signally to vindicate himself. He 
has published and circulated with the present 
volume a "Beplytothe Semarka of the Lyon 
Olerk Depute " on his biographical notices of the 
Scotch members. Mr. Foster had, it seems, 
been taken to task for his incredulity about 
a peerage pedigree "proved and registered" 
at the Lyon office a lew years ago. In thia 
remarkable paper, which is a masterpiece of 
genealogical onticum, he ruthlessly demolishes 
this predous production, and displays, in the 
course of his minute analysis, a singnlarly 
exhaustive knowledge of records beyond the 
Tweed. We fear that this onsknght of the 
audacious Southron must have left the Lyon 
"statant aOronttf," and his Olerk Depute "at 
I" 



Index of Norfolk TMographtf. By Walter 
Bye. (Longmans.) We have in this volume 
a fresh proof of Mr. Bye's indefatigable in- 
dustryj and of the thorough mastery of the 
antiquities of Norfolk which, by incessant 
labour, he has attained. It is due chiefly to 
such antiquaries as himself that the standard ot 
topographical excellence has been rapidly rising, 
and that the " impudent " plagiarisms which he 
justly denounces are bang now widely sup- 
planted by works of original research. There 
IS also a marked tendency among recent IomI 
historians to restrict the areas wuh which they 
deal— a sure consequence of the closer study 
now demanded in these matters. Mr. Ajider- 
son's work seems only to have shown how much 
even of printed material there was yet left to be 
catalogued, but the peculiar value of Mr. Bye'a 
arduous undertaking lies in his indexing of those 
MS. collections with which he is so well quali- 
fied to deaL He has done so much, and done it 
BO well, that we cannot but regret his abandon- 
ment of his original intention to inolude the 
valuable oalendus of Domestic State Papers 
(p. 8), his reason being that they are " well 
indexed in themselves." As he rightly praises 
the Index to the admirable Calendar of Bodleian 
Charters, and yet incorporates ito references in 
his work, the reason seems hardly consistent, 
espedally as an Index to the Norfolk refer- 
ences in all the volumes of the State Papen 
would have saved infinitely more labour for 
future searchers than one to the single volume 
of Bodleian charters, and to save labour by 
making every index as comprehensive as 
possible should be tiie primary object of the 
Index Society. The calendars of Chanoery suits 
under Elizabeth might also, perhaps, have been 
laid under oontribntion. The Indeu will possess 
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gnat interest for students of local nomenclature, 
this division of the subject having been worked 
up very earefulljr. If Mr. Bye occasionally hesi- 
tates needlessly in identifying a place-name, he 
«in, if at ail, on the light side, and does 
wisely in leaving it an open question. We 
venture to think that, in indexing, nnder 
Norwich, "the Dutch Ohuroh" and "the 
French or Walloon congregation" separately, 
he has ignored, by what seems to be a common 
error, the fiust tnat the Walloons who imini- 
crated into the Eastern counties under Eliza- 
Beth were then known as " Dutch," and were, 
of course, quite distinct £rom the French immi- 
grants of a century later. We are glad to learn 
that l£r. Bye contemplates a Life of Peter le 
Ksve in recognition of his eminent services in 
the cause of antiquarian research. 

The Hidory and AnllquitUs of Colchetter 
CcuUe. (Oolohester: Bemiam.) This nnpre- 
-tending uttle work, in its neat cover, stands 
tXoot aom the run of local publications. As 
a, critioal and exhaustive monograph on this | 
" vaateat of Norman donjons " it is a valuable 
oontributioai, not only to the local, but to the 
general, history of England. We regret, there- 
fore^ that, in the praiseworthy attempt to 
intnest as many readers as possible in his sub- 
ject, the author has avowedly given " a popular 
form " to the book. The incessant foot-notes to 
which "the dry bones" are relegated teem 
with concise information, but the device is not 
a oonvenient one. The true " history " of Col- 
■chester Oastle is singularly uneventful, the chief 
points of interest in the fortress being its size, its 
early dnte, its materials, and the part it played 
in tne ovantt of the years 1214-18. These 
three last are thoroughly discussed from an inde- 
pendent standp<nnt, and the results obtained are 
original and interesting. A remarkable resem- 
blance to the Tower of London is disoovered 
in some of the leading features, and the con- 
dusiona of previous arohaeologistti are vigor- 
-oosly assailed. The author assigns to the keep 
an c arlier date than is generally admitted, and on 
this subject mi^es a telling point (p. 148). The 
straggle for the fortress at the period of the 
Charter is well worked out, and some slight 
«rroTS of Canon Stubbs are corrected, as also 
are some of Mr. Freeman's assumptions. 
Mr. Matkham's account of the siege of Col- 
chester is somewhat sharply criticised^ There 
is a useful introductory chapter on ancient 
Ciolehester, and that on the "Demesnes of the 
Castle " treats of a subject of which Uttle is 
known. Traces, it is suggested, are found 

among them of tiie long- sought common lands 
■ot a Hundred. There is a good view of the 
noble gateway of the Keep— an early twelfth- 
<entory addition. 

A DetaripHon of the Monument and Effigiet in 
Porlode Clntreh, tomermi. By Maria HaUiday. 
■{Torqnaiy Directory Company.) The dual 
chnreh of Dnnster stands out as one of the 
glories of Somerset and one of the ourioeities 
of eodomastical architecture in England. The 
«xterior of the neighbouring ohuroh of Porlodc 
is not likaly to arrest the attention of the 
stranger— until two years ago it had not even 
attracted the notice of Mrs. Halliday, though 
she has long been resident a few miles away — 
but within it stands a monument of great 
interest. Hitherto some mystery has shrouded 
the names of the mighty personages of the 
past whose memory this elaborate altar-tomb 
was intended to keep alive ; and the object of 
this handsome volume is to prove that it was 
erected in honour of the fourth Baron Haring- 
ton, Lord of Porlock, and of his wife, Lady 
Elizabeth Courtenay, the founders of a chantiy 
in the dinrch of Porlock. These are great 
ttunes to be connected with an obscure parish 
in Somwset^ familiar now to none but an 
oseaaonal toorist or the hunter of the red deer, 



and they naturally draw Mrs. Halliday into 
some detail of tho family history of the 
Haringtons. The work is beautifully illustrated 
by Mr. Bosooe Gibbs, who seems to have 
devoted an immensity of careful attention to 
his various representations of the monument, 
and to have travelled over extensive districts of 
England with the object of beholding any 
sinular remnants of antiquity that might have 
been left by the destroyer or the restorer. Mrs. 
HaUiday's volume will call to mind many 
other works of a similar character, and it will 
not suffer from the comparison. It will add 
another charm to the numerous specimens 
of eodesiaetical architecture that deUght the 
heart of stranger and native in the pleasant 
meadows of Somerset. 

Archaeologia Aeliana. Published by the 
Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne. Part 26. YoL IX. New Series. (New- 
castle: Beid.) The Newcastle Society of 
Antiquaries is itself an antiquity. It has had 
enrolled among its fellows many of the most 
illustrious names of the North of England and 
the Scottish Border. John Hodgson, the 
historian of Northumberland, was at one time 
its secretary, and Dr. Baine, the historian of 
North Durham, filled the post at another. It 
has always taken a prominent part in the higher 
(questions of archaeology, and never consented, 
like so many similar provincial bodies, to narrow 
its vision to a single district or kingdom. The 
part before us is an instance of this. A large por- 
tion of it is taken up by a learned and well-illus- 
trated paper on the Pfahlgraben, or boundary 
of the Boman Empire between the Danube and 
the Bhine. Mr. l^omas Hodgkin, the writer, 
has a competent acquaintance with Boman 
archaeology, and he has personally inspected 
this vast earthwork at many points. Mr. Balph 
Oarr EUison contributes a paper on the Saxon 
names of certain Boman roads, and Mr. Clay> 
ton two others on Boman Centurial Stones. 
Whether we agree with him or not, the fitots 
and speculations of the latter gentleman are 
worth oarefol study. 

Trantaetiont of the Cumberland and West- 
moreland Antiquarian and Archaeological 
Society. Part L, VoL VI. Edited by B. S. 
Ferguson. (Kendal : Wilson.) The inhabit- 
ants of our Northern counties are noted for 
their love of local history. The hand of the 
destroyer has been at work thers as else- 
where. Beformers, Puritans, churchwardens, 
and church-restorers have each of them done 
their works of destruction according to tiieir 
lights. The great landowners have pulled 
down castles to build stables, and dug away 
prehistoric earthworks to mend highways, even 
as the same classes of persons have done else- 
where ; but in the North deeds of wantonness 
which violate the historic sense seldom pass 
without rebuke. A curious instance, though 
not a very fatal one^ is commemorated by 
Mr. B. S. Ferguson in the first paper before 
us. It appears that in 1835 the members 
of the reformed corporation of Carlislej in 
their hot zeal for things modem, detsnnined 
on having a new coat of arms. It is true 
they had a very beautiful old one that had 
come down to them from the middle ages, but 
then this had suffered abuse by the acts of 
their unreformed predecessors. So a new one 
was determined on, which, nobody having the 
knowledge required for designing sometning 
quite " out of the rough," they prigged from the 
margin of one of Speed's maps. The matter is 
a very trivial one, but we have seldom met 
with an instance of greater munidpal stuitidity 
than that whidi Mr. Ferguson has chronicled. 
One would like to a^k if the mayor under whose 
ausfnoes this folly was committed was the 
same dty magnate who, having a quasi- 
royal person coming to luncheon with him, 



gave it out as his intention that he should seU 
his old pictures and buy new ones to do 
honour to the " auspicious event." These 
Cumbrian TrantacUons are commonly a feast of 
g^od things, and this number is not an excep- 
tion. The paper on the mediaeval defences of 
the English border should be studied by all 
who wish to understand the wars between 
England and Sootland; that on traditional 
names of plaoss on Edenside is important. The 
names of fields, stones, tarns, trees, and other 
minor objects have only of late days attraotel 
the attention they deserve. That tney furnish 
ve^ important evidence as to the early setUers 
of Britamis now well known. Not a few of 
them occur in duplicate in the Eastern counties. 
One, " Jnliui Bower," is very singular. Does 
it signify that a maee was formerly there ? If 
not, what is its meaning P We are grateful to 
Mr. Gh>odohild for the labour and care he haa 
bestowed on this interesting catalogue, but wish 
he had left out his attempt at phonetic spdling. 
Mr. O. T. Cark is the greatest living authority 
on what Jonathan Oldbuck and the antiquariea 
of his time called caitramenkUion. He haa given 
us a paper on the castles of Brougham and 
Brough which will richly repay perusal. 

Transadiont of the Essex Archaeological 
Society. Vol. n., Part HI., New Series. (Col- 
chester: W. Wiles.) All persons interested 
in the history of art or ritual are glad to have 
ecdesiastioal inventories of uy date previous 
to the seventeenth century. The local societies 
are doing good work in printing the confiscation 
lisf of the days of Edward VL for the several 
counties. We may hope some time or other that 
they will all be gathered togel^er, properly 
annotated, and indexed. Mr. H. W. King has 
carefully edited those of some of the Essex 
parishes. Hie notes identifying the persona 
mentioned in the text are weU done. The 
papw on the history of Hatfield Forest is worth 
reading. It might, however, have been made 
much more exhaustive had record evidence 
been used to a greater extent. The notes on 
the sons of the clergy admitted to Colchester 
Ghsmmar School are excellent. They are evi- 
dently the work of an accomplished genealog^t. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Saibtsbxtby's Short Hittory of French Lite- 
rature (pp. xii and 691, crown oetavo) will be 
published in September by the Clarendon Press. 
The author urns at jiiesenting a complete but 
suooinot histoiy, with full biographical and 
historical details, of the whole course of French 
literature, oompiled from an examination of that 
literature itself, and not merely from previous 
accounts of it. Illustrative specimens are given 
only in book i., which deals with medutsval 
literature; the iUostration by extract of the 
later litenture, from Villon to Hu(^, bdng 
reserved for a separate volume, which is now in 
preparation. 

Mb. Bobwobth Sioth is well advanced with 
his Life of Lord Lawrence, which many of us 
are anxiously awaiting. ITlie first chapter has 
already g^ne to the printers, but the oomplete 
work wiu probably not be published until the 
February of next year. 

Ths next volume in the series of " Philo- 
sophical Classics for English Beaders " will be 
Sir WUUam Hamiltou, by Pro& John Veitdh, of 
Qlasgow. 

Mb. J. SicAU., the librarian of (he University 
of Edinburgh, will oomplete the new edition of 
Lyndesay's Mouar^, and the full edition of 
Lyndesay's Works which Mr. Herrtage has 
been unable to do for the Early-English Text 
Society owing to his whole time being taken 
up by his work at Cassell's Eneyclopaedic Dir- 
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ttmary, of whioh he has another Tolume now 
mdy for the printer, beeides the one in the 
proBB. 

Mb. BuowiriNa is taking his holiday in the 
South of France, where he was last year, in the 
neighbourhood of the Grande Chartreuse. 

LoBD AsHBUBNHAM has kindly placed his 
Wydif US., which contains three unique tracts, 
besides duplicates of others, at the disposal of 
the Wyolif Society. 

Wb belieTO that Dr. Qeorg Biihler, of 
Vienna, will translate the Laws of Mann for 
the aeries of " Sacred Books of the Bast " edited 
by Prof. Max Miiller. 

Th£ first volume of the Ber. C. J. Bobinaon's 
annotated Begittert of Merchant Taylors' School 
has been printed off, and its publication may be 
expected immediately. It oovers the period 
from 1562 to 1699. 

Messbs. MAOMiLLAir AiTD Co. will publish 
in the autumn a work on English grammar, by 
the Ber. W. Gh. Wrightson, of Oambridge, which 
irill carry the logical and grammatioaranalysis 
of the utngnage further than has yet ^been 
attonpted in books of this kind. 

M. Ebitest Glassoit has issued the third 
Tolnme of his elaborate work, to which we have 
before called attention, entitled Hittoire du Droit 
tt tUt ItutUutions politiques, civilet, et Judieiaires 
de I'Atigleterre (Paris : Pedone-Lauriel). This 
instalment treats of Mi^na Charta, and the 
fusion of tbo two races of English and Normans. 

Miss Nioholsoit has just published (W. 
Swan Sonnenachein and Co.) a short History of 
German literature, based mainly upon the 
works of Korz, YUmar, and Boquette. It forms 
one of " Sonnenschein's Student's Handbooks," 
to which Mr. Alfred Milnes is about to con* 
tribute a Tolnme on Political Economy. 

The next volume of M. Leronx's " Biblio- 
th&que orientale elz^virienne " will be a critical 
study of the £oran by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole. 
Its object will be to show what the Koran 
really contains, and how little of modem 
Islam is to be found there. The subject will 
be treated ;in the chronological order already 
explained in the same author's 8peeehe$ and 
Tabh-Talk of the Prophet Mohammadf and in 
an article contributed to the Edinburgh Review 
of last October, upon which the French volume 
is mainly founded. 

Mb. Laite-Poolb is also engaged on the 
Egyptian division of the illustrated work which 
Messrs. Virtue and Co. are issuing under the 
title of Picturesqvis Falettine and B^ypt, diiefly 
compiled by members of the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund. 



ber 10, 1358, only seven days before the death 
of Queen M!ary. Elizabeth is described even 
thus early as seeking to imitate her father, and 
as boasting of the affection of the people 
towards herself. 



A YALTJjLBLS oontribution to our knowledge 
of an important period of history has been 
published by the Belgian Boyal Historical 
Commission. This is a "calendar" of State 
papers, entitled BdaUont politi^ttiu du Fay$.Bat 
tt de FArgleterre sous le Bigne de Philippe IL, 
edited by Baron Kervyn de Lettenhove 
fBrussels: Hayez^. It covers the four years 
nom the abdication of Charles V. in October 
1565 to the departure of Philip II. from the 
Netherlands in October 1559. The total 
number of documents entered is 413, of which 
the most imnortant are reproduced textually, 
the othen only analysed. They are taken from 
the archives at Brussels, from our own Becord 
Office and British Museum, from Simaacas, and 
from Vienna. There are despatches from John 
Mason and Thomas Ohalouer, English envoys 
to the Netherlands; but the most interesting 
to English readers are those of Philip's 
ambasmdors in England, Ohristophe d'Assonle- 
ville and the Count de Feria. The latter 
writes to his master a detailed account of an 
interview with Blizabethat Hatfield on Novem- 



Pbof. Eoyalefsky, of Moscow, is still here 
working daily from nine to seven at the Beoord 
0£Bce and British Museum at a set of documents, 
unknown in Bussia, that he has found oonoem- 
iog the relations of England and Bussia in 
Peter the Great's time. These papers include 
King William's answer to Peter's application 
for uie appointment of a consul, the establish- 
ment of free trade between the two countries, 
and many other subjects of great importance. 
In Spain, Prof. Kovalefsky found the Spanish 
ambassador's reports of the reception of Peter 
at the English Court, and they make tiie 
Emperor a greater barbarian than he is gener- 
ally supposed to have been. At the Escorial 
Prof. Kovalefsky also found some reports from 
the Spaniards who were over here with Philip 
in Queen Mary's rei^, describing the strong 
feeling of the English against the Spanish 
alliance, and saying how short a time Philip's 
influence would last. 

No European work of modern times has 
enjoyed so much popularity in Bussia as Mr. 
Marvin's recent book on Central Asia, The 
Busaian Advance Towards India. This is due 
mainly to its description of the home surround- 
ings and opinions of Oen. Skobeleff, trans- 
lated successively in the Novoe Vremya and 
Moscow Oazetle, Mr. Marvin's account of his 
conversation with SkobelefF was afterwards in- 
serted in the special number of the Panslavist 
journal Buu devoted to the obituary of the 
dead hero, and particular attention was drawn to 
it .by a notice from the pen of Aksakoff. Mr. 
Ibrvin was present at the burial of Skobeleff 
at Spasskoe Selo, in the province of Biagan. 
He is now preparing to bring out the history of 
Skobelefl's siege of Geok Tepe, on which henas 
been engaged for eighteen months, 

Dr, J. A. Lanofobd, of Birmingham, will 
soon have ready The Bright Birthday Book : 
selected and arranged from the Speeches and 
Letten of the Bight Hon, John Bright, M.P. 
It is proposed to issue this book as a souvenir 
of the commemoration of Mr. Brighf s twenty- 
five years' connexion with Birmingham. 

We learn that the Hull Review, a weekly 
journal, has been discontinued. 

Mb. a. Hewitson, editor of the Preiton 
Chronicle, and author of several local historical 
works, will soon have ready for the press a 
Popular History of Preston. The volume will 
be profusely illustrated. It will include lists 
of all the mayon (ordinary and guild), memben 
of the old and new corporation, parliamentary 
representatives, &c., from the earliest recorded 
period to the present time ; and at the end will 
be inserted a chronologioal table of all the chief 
local events from 705 to 1882. The author will 
also furnish a concise account of the forthooming 
guild celebration, tog^ether with the names of 
uiose taking the principal parts therein. This 
celebration will take place at Preston in the 
first week of September. The Queen has con- 
sented to be pateon, and the Duke and Duchess 
of Albany will both be present. 

M. EsKoiTD Soh£beb has just published 
(Paris : Oalmann Ltfvy) the seventh volume of 
his Etudes sur la Littirature contemporaine. He 
treats of, among others, Littr^, Benan, Paul de 
Saint- Victor, Mdme. de B^musat, and Zola, 

M. TuBQHEinET, who has bean seriously un- 
well daring the past four monthi^ writes to the 
St. Petenbnxg Strana, under data July 22, 
enlaining that the disease from whiw he 
suffers is angina pectoris. "I feel," he says, 

"a constant raokiog pain In my breast, which 



inoreaiea at night to that degree that it deprirti 
ms of sleep. I can neither stand nor walk withoat - 
mechanical aid, and It is next to Impossible for m» 
to take a drive out. My appetite, aeMiwhUe, ii 
good, and I have no fever ; but I am virtntUr 
chained to the spot, and it la impossible to focssM 
when it may end. This is ipeoially tryiog to mo 
jast now, as I had intended, aod there was id 
aigent neoesiity for my, visiting Bnsila this year." 



LovEBS of folk-lore will be glad to know 
that Dr. Hugo Gering, of H^le, has just 



glad 
wle, 
brought out the first volume of Ina Iskndtk 
^ventyri: Folk-Tales and Legends from 
Mediaeval Icelandic sources. It comprises a 
critical text of 101 tales, praotically the 
whole that survive. No less than nineteea 
MSS. have been consulted. There are fonr 
tales which are for some reason, or by over- 
sight, omitted — they should be inserted in the 
second volume, for which reason we mention 
them here:— the story of Hroi the Pool, and' 
the tale in Helgi and Ulfs story, both ia 
Flateyar-b6k ; the Fridolin-story in the eleTenth 
volume of Fommanna Siigwr ; and a folk-tale in 
the Heidur-viga MS. of the poor boy thit 
became an abbot, 

Db. Gtjstaf Cedebschioli), of Lund, has 
also, in the Ny Sventka Tidskri/t, given the 
first instalment of his forthcoming Swedieh 
version of Northern mediaeval folk-tates, which 
promises to be a charming book. In this 
edition of the two stories which represent 
Ghrimm's Godfisither Death and the Master- 
thief, the Swedish philologist shows that h» 
possesses the rare gift of being able to tell a 
simple story well. He will certainly interest 
the children, and older folk will not be sorry 
to hear once more from a skilled raconteur the 
old tales that somehow never g^w old. 

The Beat Aeademia de la Historia of Madrid 
have resolved to publish the whole of the Codex 
Calixtinus of Oompostella, as a supplementary 
volume to tomo XX. of the collection entitled 
■ ' Espana Sagrada." Padre F. Fita will be the 
editor of this new volume. 

The Literary World states that Congress has 
again postponed action with regard to the pro- 
posed new building for the National Library at 
Washington. 

AoooBDiKa to the Nation, the Washington and 
Lee University conferred, at its Oommenoement 
last Jone^ the degree of Ph.D. for the first time 
on the basis of definite study and the passing of 
an examination. The post-graduate course re- 
quired covered two yeara, and the subject was 
the English language. 

Walt WnnMAn's works are to be published 
in fatore by Messrs. Bess Welsh and Co., of Fhil> 
adelphia, who will have Leaves of Grass ready ia 
a few days, and will follow it up in the fall with 
a volume of prose entitled Specimen Days on* 
Gollect. This will bo divided into two psrta- 
the firat being autobiographical, and containing 
reminiscenoes of the boyhood and youth of the 
poet and reoolleotions of the war; and the 
second part consisting of a oolleotion of ue 
essays which tiie poet has contributed to the 
Now York CWtic, North American Review, and 
other periodicals, together with some new 
matter. 

Ik a series of historical essays entitled 
America and France, a Mr. Bosenthal disouisM 
the relations of the two countries between 17(6 
and 1794. He comes to the conclusion that 
daring 1776 and 1787 America influwioei 
France so powerftilly by examples, doctnnee, 
men, and enthusiasm of disooasion that u* 
American Bevolution maybe safely called tto 
proximate cause of the French ; but he is pt 
opinion that as the revolutionary movement w 
EVance gained strength the influence of Ameno* 
decreased, until it became imperoeptible when 
tiie climax had been reached. 
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Pexsidxnt OtUfAK, of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
venity, will write a Life of Albert CFallatia for 
tiie " Ameiioan Statteamen " series. 

The Nation notices the first number of a 
Ouuulian weekly political and literary paper, 
called the dominion Beviiv) (Montreal). It is 
atid to be a " respectable and serious enter- 
prise." 

Teb Literary World for July 15 has a con- 
tribution by Mr. W. 8. Kennedy, entitled An 
Bmmon Gimeordance: being a Partial Index to 
Familiar Passages in his Poems. 

Last week took place at the Sorbonne the 
award of prizes after a competition among all 
the lyc^s of Paris — an educational event to 
vhich we have no parallel in this country. 
There are three prix d'honneur, of which that 
for philosophy was won by the lyc^e Louis-le- 
Oriutd, that for mathematics by the lycte de 
Yersaillsfl, that for rhetoric by the lyc^eOharle- 
nsgne. The first-mentioned school came out 
also at the head of the general examination, 
with twen^-two prizes and fifty-four accessits. 

Thb Memoirs of the Baron de Yitrolles, of 
which a few chapters have already appeared in 
the NouvtUe Btvue, will be shoruy issued by 
Charpentier, and will, it is said, furnish valu- 
able matorial to the student of the later years 
of the First Empire. The book is likely to 
tflord details of interest concerning the policy 
of Ifettwnich ; but, judging from the specimen 
to hud, it will prove rather heavy reading. 

U. Jttles YALiiis is continuing his semi- 
tntobiographical details and bitter railings 
against society as now constituted, which were 
originally embodied in Jaequei Vivgtraa, and 
continaea in Xe Bachelier. The sequel to these 
books will be found in L'InsurgS, of which the 
first part has appeared. 

Ws are informed that the AUpreuuiiehe Mo- 
tiotMcArtyf of Eonigsberg is publishing a frag- 
ment of a work by Ejint never before printed, 
entitled " Uebergang von den metaphysischen 
AnhngsgrOnden der Naturwissenschaft zur 
Physik." 

Undxb the title of Ze Salon deMdme. Ntekw 
(Faria : Calmann L^yy) the vioomte d'Hausson- 
rille has just published a work of the first 
importance for the right understanding of an 
interesting period of French history as well_ as 
of Frenw society. Through his connexion 
with the familjr, the writer has had access to 
the large oolleotion of papers still preserved at 
Coppet, many of which have never been pub- 

Thb librairie des Bibliophiles at Paris has 
begun the publication of a critical edition of 
the TktUrt de Moliire, in eight volumes, with 
notesL The price of each volume is three francs. 

Thb historical Eeview which was foimded 
by M. Dide under the title of La SivoluUon 
frmfoite has just completed one year of exist- 
enoe. 

Herb Wxbeb, of Leipzig, has issued the 
first volume of a History of Printing, by Dr. 
C. B. Lorok, which covers the period from 1450 
to 1750. Prefixed is a bibliography of the 
■nbject. 

A HuTOKT of the Order of Odd-Fellows^ by 
Herr Andraeas, has been published by Qrinun, 
of Ltipsig. 

Ths eonntiymen of Esteban de Mendibum, 
who has been called the Basque Cicero, have 
btsly celebrated the first centenary of his death. 
Mendibum, who was a Jesuit and a mystic, 
*rote both Latin and Spanish with great 
deguoe. 

Prof. TncHOxmiToy, of Moscow, is about to 
publish a History of the Bussiaa Stage between 
Wi and 1725. The book will include a 



selection of dramas, native and adapted, and 
every pieoe will be accompanied by annotations 
on its origin and history. The history of 
Sussian dramatic literature during the first 
fifty years of its existence will be treated of in 
his Introduction, 

Not long since a printing-preES was founded 
in Gonstuitinople under the patronage of Osmsn 
Bey, Second Chamberlain, to the Sultan, for 
the purpose of reproducing the chief works of 
Mnsulman historians and theologians at a price 
that would render them accessible to the great 
mass of Uie followers of Islam. The first in- 
stalment of this series has been already issued 
by the press, and is appropriately a copy of the 
Koran. 

Correrfion.— The word "Brattiay" appears 
as "Bratteag" in Mr. Eawnsley's "August 
Flowers at the Lakes," published in the 

AOASEMT of August 5. 



MAQAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The first article in Blackwood, on " Machine- 
made Soldiers," is evidently written by some 
one entitied to have his opinion. Yet, as he 
appeals to the j>ublic, one of the public maj 
presume to criticise it. In the first place, it is 
noteworthy that the writer, after experience in 
the field, expresses entire approval of the 
modified system of short service, as now 
administered — and this altogether apart from 
the neceuity of short service as the only means 
of creating a reserve. But here his commenda- 
tion stops. The rest of the article is devoted to 
an attack, in no measured languaee, upon the 
" sdentifio school," who are accused of a series 
of indirect attempts to undermine the regimental 
system. Now, we are well aware that the 
writer here represents the view of the great 
majority of officers ; but we feel no less certain 
that he will fail to convince non-professional 
readers. The lesson of the Franoo-GKsrman 
War has sunk deep into the mind of the 
English public. It is indisputable that the 
Qermans won because their army was a machine, 
directed by a sdentifio staff. We do not mean 
to argue that everything German is therefore 
good, and ought to be adopted in this country 
regardless of other circumstances. But we do 
urge that the sneer implied in the words 
"machine-made soldiers" and "soientifio 
school " is thus deprived of its point. Above 
all, the public is resolved that the present 
system shall have a fair trial ; and no criticisms 
will have much weight with it which are either 
purely negative, or which involve an addition 
of ten mifiions sterling (or jtist one-half) to the 
military budget. We must not omit to notice 
another paper, on " Sport in a Gkrman Forest 
Oounfary?' written with that light touch of 
which Blackwood alone seems to have the 
secret 

Ih the August number of the Army and 
Navy Magazine (W. H. Allen) CoL Q. B. 
Malleson continues his series of " The Decisive 
Battles of India" with a description of the 
engagement at Oondore and the storm of 
Masmipatam, by which Forde, the ablest 
lieutenant of Olive, won the Northern Circais 
for the British and established their predomi- 
nant influence for a generation at the Court of 
Hyderabad. We have no objection to writing 
'* £ondiir" for Oondore, but tiiere are many to 
whom Masulipatam wiU only be concealed 
under " Maohhlipatanam." The former is 
no worse a barbarism than Leghorn for 
" Idvomo." 

The Transaction! of the Qaelic Society of 
Inverness, vol. ix. (Inverness : Gaelic Society), 
contain, among other papers, one by Mr, 
'mUiam ItMekaiy, on the Strathglass Witches 
of 1662. At this time a colony of Macleans 



had settled on the estate of The Chisholm. 
Some of them being suspected of witchcraft, 
he received a commission to try them, and 
there was every chance of their condemnation, 
for Paterson " the Primer" had already tested 
them, and declared their guilt. In their ex- 
tremity the intended victims appealed to Sir 
Allan Maclean of Duart, as the chief of their 
clan. It is a strong proof of the depth and 
reality of the tie between the chief and his 
clansmen that, although these Macleans had 
been for a century or two on the land of the 
Chisholms, Sir Alexander at once interested 
himself in their case, and by a petition to the 
Privy Council of Scotland caused the commis- 
sion to be cancelled, and the trial removed to 
Bdinburgh. The allegations of torture were 
examined at Inverness, and held to be dis- 
proved. Some of the accused died in prison ; 
but the remainder appear to have escaped the 
fate intended for them, as there is no record of 
any renewal of the commission. The " clan- 
nish " spirit was, perhaps, never better shown 
than in the protection it thus afforded to these 
sufferers from superstition. " The Pricker," on 
whose testimony they were imprisoned, turned 
out to be a woman in disguise. 

In the Beviita Contemporanea of July 30, 
Gen. de Cordova completes his " Spanish 
Expedition to Italy in 1849." It was the last 
time, he observes, that Spain was listened to iu 
the councils of Europe, and he deplores her 
hasty and undignified retreat-. AJi Ateneo 
Lecture by Laureano Calderon treats of 
"What is Matter?" and, after a review of 
ancient and modem theories, determines that it 
the activity of nature, as far as this activity 



is permanent and fixed in any point." Gonza- 
lez Janer, in a paper on the " Necessitjr of 
Beligion," asserts that Spain is really material- 
istio, through a reaction against fanaticism ; to 
which he would not return, but suggests instead 
the practice of the ethics and religion of the 
New Testament. The most highly educated 
nations are also the most religious. " El Fuero 
ITniversitario," by Mariano Yallejo, in the 
form of a novelette relates the story of the 
origin of university self-government, granted 
by Ferdinand and Isabella. "La Juventud 
Dorada," by A. Mentaberry, illustrates the 
reign of Charles Y._, and shows how thoroughly 
corrupt and hvpocritical were the manners of 
that age, whiw some would represent as one of 
purity and faith. 

Iir the Archimo Slorico italiano Sig. Cantii 
publishes a few relazioni of Tassoni, an 
ambassador at the Court of Tuscany from 1803- 
to 1807, which give a picture of the ttate of 
things in that troubled period. Sig. Oarutti 
conlnbutes a study on the beginnings of the 
history of Piedmont in the eleventh oentury. 
Sig. Uelli writes an elaborate survey of the 
facts ooncemingthe exile of Ooiimo de Medioi, 
and announces the publiration of new docu- 
ments on the point. 

Tms Archimo Storieoperh Provincie napoliiane 
contains an exhaustive paper on " Bobert Duke 
of Odabria," third son of Charles II. of Naples, 
by Sig. Minieri Biccio. This is the last work of 
its author, who died in the May of this year after 
a long life devoted to the study of the House of 
Anjou in Naples, which he has amply illustrated 
fh>m the Neapolitui archives. Another posthu- 
mous article is by Sig. Lioy on " The Abolition 
of the Homage of the Ohinea." The Ohinea 
was a white horse annually presented by the 
King of Naples to the Pope as a token of 
homage. Sig. lioy has collected the diplomatic 
documents relative to its abolition under 
Pius YI, in 1776, Sig. Faraglia writes a 
destructive criticism on the memoirs of early 
Neapolitan art ; he has no difficult task in 
showing thdr nntrustworthiness. Sig. Daniele 
does gM>d service by his article on " The Death. 
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of Giacomo Piecinino" in 1465. He sbows 
that tiie death of the last of the great eondoUieri 
was dne to the je^onsy felt by the Sovereigns 
of Italy against one who threatened to OTer- 
ehadow them. 

We have leoeired the Nueva Bevittade Buenot 
Aires (London : Tnibner) from Pebroary to 
June of the present year. As in the parts 
previously noticed, international law occupies 
much space. Thus in one number we have a 
discussion of " Ohile y el dereoho internacional " 
from a Peruvian standpoint, while in another 
the relations of Uruguay and Brazil are 
elaborately stated. J. C. Bajas writes of epio 

Soetiy in Latin America ; J. M. Gmro 
escribes the expulsion of the Jesuits from _ the 
American possesaionB of Spain. The editor, 
Vicente 0. Qaesada, sketches the history of the 
National Library at Bio de Janeiro. S. Bomero 
discusses tiie literature of Brazil in its rela- 
tions to " neo-realismo." B. Mitre has an 
interesting study on the "History" of Bemal 
Diaz. E. Olivera gives the result of agri- 
cultural joom^B and studies in England 
and Scotland. The poems of Adolfo Mitre and 
Qregorio Outitfrrez Gonzalez are the subjects 
of eulogistio notice. Various other articles 
mi^ht M named, but sufficient has been said 
to show the range of topics. The treatment, 
as a rule, is sober and satisfactory. 



UB. LTALL'8 ASABIO TRANSLATIONS. 

Tranalationt from the 'KamS»eh, By 0. J. 
Lyall, C.S. (Reprinted &om the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1881.) Mr. 
Lyall has established his position as the best 
trandator of the earliest iiurabio poetry, and it 
is always pleasant to receive a fresh instalment 
of his renderings of a too little-known litera- 
ture. His present brochure contains twenty-tvo 
songs from the 'Hamateh, the most delightful 
of Arab song- books; and in each case the 
Arabic text is given as well as the metrical 
version, and explanatoiy and oritiaal notes are 
appended as in the author's previous selection 
from the Samateh and the Kitab el-Aghant. 
The new series will only add to Mr. Lyall's 
reputation as a translator of poetry the most 
difficult in the world to translate. Just as Prof. 
Palmer has an inimitable power of rendering 
the later poetry which flourished at the EhaW 
Court at Baghdad, so Mr. Lyall is entirely un- 
rivalled in his instinct for the ancient poetry of 
the desert What his power consists in it is 
difficult to say, just as it is to discover how 
he lights upon the peculiarly apposite old- 
fashioned words which fit so exactly into the 
spirit of the oiiginaL Whatever the method, 
the result is certain ; no other writer has ever 
been able so perfectly to reproduce the tone of 
the early Arab poets. 

The poems in the new selection are of various 
dates, out most of them are of the earliest 
period. The first, for example^ is by the son of 
a hero of the famous War of Basus, one of the 
great ante-Islamic struggles among the Arab 
tribes, and a centre round which Arab song 
delighted to gather; and the War of Baaus was 
at the end of the fifth century x.v. The 
second is by a singer of 'Abs in the War of 
BaUs, in the sixth century. The fifth and 
sixth are by a poet of celebnty in MoAuuned's 
youth ; and the author of the seventh was but 
uttle junior. Some are doubtful of date, and 
others belong to early Islamic times. But, as 
a whole, the collection is ancient, and breathes 
the true spirit of desert poetry before Islam 
destroyed it. We find here a wonderful picture 
of old Arab life in many of its most character- 
istic aspects. The earlier selection was chiefly 
rich in songs of war and rapine ; these are not 
altogether wanting in ike present collection, 
but its main feature is love poetry, and that of 



a sing^arly pure aud tender kind. We know 
of nothing in Arab poetry more touching than 
this lament of Muweylik el-Mezmum for his 
wife tTmm-el-'Ala, laoagh it is not of the 
earUeet period : 

" Take thou thy way by the grave wherein thy 
dear one lias — 
UmineI''Ala,— and lift np thy voice : ab, if 
■he oonld hear 1 
" How art thou come— for very fearful was thou— 
to dwell 
in a land where not the most valiant goes bat 
with quaking heart T 
" God's love be thine and His mercy, thou dear 
iMtone! 
not meet for thee Is the place of shadoir and 
Ibndineai. 
" And a little one hast thou left behind,— Ood's 
mth on her ! 
she knows not what to bewail thee means, 
yet weeps for thee. 

" For she misses those sweet ways of thine that 
thou hadit with her, 
and the long ntght waili, and we strive to 
hash her to sleep in vain. 

" When her crying smites at night upon my sleep- 
less ears, 
straightway mine eyes brim-tnll are filled from 
the weU of tears." 

Another short lament records a tale of love 
which is very oharaoteristic of the Arab, 
Taubeh loved his cousin Leyla ttom childhood, 
but her father would not consent to their union. 
He went away and died in the wars of the 
early Muslim conquests. Leyla lived on, but 
never forgot her first love. She was once 
bavelling with her husband, and chanced upon 
the grave of Taubeh. 

" Leyla, who was travelling in a litter, cried, ' By 
Ood I I wIU not depart henoe till I greet Tanbeh.' 
Her husband endesvonred to diwnade her, but she 
would not hearken ; so at last he allowed her. And 
she went up the mound on which the tomb was, 
and said, 'Peace be to thee, O Tanbeh 1 ' Then 
die tamed her faoe to the people, and said, 'I 
never knew him to speak falsely nntil this day.' 
'What meanest thooT' said they. 'Was It not 
he^' she answered, * who said— 

* " Ah, if bnt Leyla once wonld send me a greeting 
down 
of eraoe, though before as lay the dost and the 
nsgi of stone, 
" My greetiog of joy should spring In answer, or 
there anoald ory 
toward her an owl, iU-bird that friirieks in the 
gloom of graves"; 

Nay, bat I have greeted him, and he hath not 
answered me as he said.' Kow there was a she-owl 
orooohing in the sloom by the side of the grsve ; 
and when it saw the litter and the orowd of people, 
It was frightened, and flew in the faoe of the eamel. 
And the camel was startled, and oast Leyla down 
headlong on the gronnd ; and she died that hour, 
and was borled by the side of Tanbeh." 

The old Arab belief that the souls of the 
dead appeared as owls^ which Islam could not 
eradicate, is expressed again in the following 
passionate lines of an unlmown poet : — 

" O God, If I die, and Then give not to mine owl 
to drink 
of Leyla, I die, no grave lies thintier than my 
grave. 
" And if I forget my pain, though Leyla be not for 
me, 
my comforter Is Despair : no comfort does 
Fatienoe bring. 
" And if I saffioe myself wlthoat her, seem strong 
and stem — 
ah, many the strength of soal that lies near to 
laoklng sore I " 

The song of Duieyd, a famous knight-errant 
of the time just preceding Islam — he died 
heroically in the eighth year of the Hijreh — 



gives a fine picture of the Arab ideal of manli- 
ness: — 

" Bat know ye. If 'Abdallah be gone, and his place 
av^ 
no weaUing nnsnre of hand, and no holder- 
back was ne 1 

" Alert, keen, his loins well-girt, his leg to the 
middle bare, 
unblemished and olean of limb, a oUmber t3 
all thing! high. 

" No waller before llMaok ; one mindful in all he 
did 
to think how hli work to-day would live in 
to-morrow's tale ; 
" Content to bear hanger's pain, thongh meat Uy 
beneath his hand ; 
to Isbonr In ragged shirt, tiiat those whom 
he served might rest, 

" If Death laid her hand on him, and Famine 
devoarad Ms store, 
he gave bat the glaicUier what little to him 
they spared. 
" Ha dealt as a youth with Toath, ontil, when his 
head grew hosr 
and age gathered o'er his brow, to Lightness 
he said — Begone ! 
" Yea, somewhat it soothes my soal that never I 
said to him 
'Then liest,' nor gnidged him aaght of mine 
that he soaght of me." 

Tliis is in the true Arab spirit, and describee tha 
old desert hero better, perhaps, than any other 
single poem. Moreover, it is written in the 
royal onaunt of Arabia, the Tawll metre, which 
is more capable of being reproduced in English 
than any other. Indeed, we have the metre 
already naturalised, for instance, in Ifr. Brown- 
ing's " Abt Vogler," where 

" Existent behind all laws that made them, and, 
lo, they are," 

is pure Tawil. Mr. Lyall is never so happy as 
when he is rendering a poem in this measure.; 
and we are inclined to uiink that he is seldom 
perfectly successful in any other, except tixe 
Beelt. He reproduces the Eamil metre — as in 
the lament of Muweylik, here quoted— with 
infinite skill; but the effect is not nearly so 
satisfying to the ear as lus renderings of the 
Tawil, such as the Mo'allakah of Zuheyr, or 
the poem of Dnreyd or of 'Abd-el-Melik. The 
Hezej reads jerkily in its English form, and we 
do not quite like the representations of the 
Wafir. The Tawil and Beat both sound well in 
English, and it seems a question whetbor it 
would not be best to confine the teanslations 
to these beautiful measures, even when the 
original is not writt«i in them. It most be 
admitted that Mr. Lyall's successful reproduc- 
tion of the Arabic measure helps more thsa 
anything else in the preservation of tha tone 
and spirit of the original, and gives his tranda- 
tions that peouliar ring of old Arab song whioh 
no other versions have preserved. How differ- 
ent is the effect produced by the substitution 
of a common English metre ma^ be seen from 
one of the few instances in which Mr. Lyall 
has allowed lumself to depart from his usual 
qrstem of translating in the original measure. 
This is a Tawil poem put into a measure-after 
Mr. Swinburne: — 

" By Him who brings wee^g and laaghter 
Who deals Death and Life as He inlls— 

She left me to envy the wild deer 
That graze twain and twain without fear t 

O Love of her, heighten my heart's pain. 
And strengthen the pang every night I 

oomfort that days bnng— forgetting — 
The last of all days be thy tryit ! 

1 marvelled how swiftly the time sped 
Between ns the moment we met ; 

Bat when that brief moment was ended. 
How wearily dragged he his feet ! " 

This is pretty enough, but common and modem. 
Mr. Lyall is at his oest in the original metraa; 
and if he will only continue his valuable aervioes 
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80IENGE. 

A mnr nrrxiiFHBTATioir 07 xhb 
"ti kiko." 

The Sacred Books of China. " The Texts of 
Confucianism." Translated by James 
Legge. Fart ll.—Tk« It King. (Oxford : 
Gluendon Press.) 

Tmc present work, which forms the sixteenth 
Tolome of " The Sacred Books of the East," 
is a translation bj Prof. Le^ge of the Yih 
Sng, or Book of Changes, m the sense in 
which it is understood and interpreted by 
certain scholars in China. For more than 
two thousand yean the date, authorship, and 
^eanmg of this work have been the battle- 
fields of contending schools. Only on one 
point are they all agreed to accept the current 
tradition — and it is nothing but a tradition — 
about its origin. The belief that the Emperor 
Fuh-he (b.o. 2852-2737) designed the original 
eight diagrams upon which the work is said 
to be based u oniTersal. From this point 
all agreement ceases. Who multiplied the 
diagrams until they reached their present 
number of sixt^-four is as keenly disputed 
as the authorship of the Letters of Junius. 
Four schools of weight and authority have 
pronounced as many opinions. Wang Foo- 
•ze (a.i>. 226-49), who was one of the most 
brilUant critics of the Han Dynasty, held the 
belief, in which he has been largely followed, 
that Fuh-he himself made sixty-four out of 
the original eight diagrams ; by Ching Kang^ 
ohin|f (a.i>. 127-200) and his disoiplra it was 
considered that this was the work of the 
Emperor Shing-nung (b.c. 2787-2697), the 
sncoeasor of Fuh-he ; while the Emperor Yu 
(B.C. 2205-2197) and King W&n (b.c. 1231- 
1135) have been likewise credited with the 
honour. Independent skirmishers in the 
field of literature have added further elements 
of disi^reement on this point, but with them 
we need not concern ourselves. 

So much for the diagrams, one of which 
stands at the head of every chapter in the 
book. And now to turn to the text. Follow- 
ing each diagram occur a few characters, 
varying in number from two to thirty, inter- 
miogl^ with which are invariably such 
as mean "lucky," "unlucky," or words of 
similar import. Appended to these characters 
are in each case six sentences. These two 
seto of characters, arranged nnder each of the 
sixty-four diagrams, make up the text. The 
remainder of tiie work consists of Appendixes 
of a later date, whicl^ are quite distinct from 
the text, although in most editions of the 
work they >PP*>' " though they formed 
part of it. We are glad that Prof. Legge has 
marked the distinonon plainly by pruting 
them separately. 

Before speudng of the nature of the 
text, we win consider the very vexed 
point of its authorship. Prof. Legge is of 
opinion that King W&a and hu son, the 
Duke of Chow, were the authors, but his 
reasons for so thbking, so far as he gives 



them, are not oonvindng; and when he 
says that "the text is ascribed, without dis- 
sentient voice, to Kug W&n . . . and his 
•OB Tan, better known as the Duke of Kk\y " 
(Chow), we are disposed to imagine that the 
sentence most have slipped from nis pen. As 
Ik matter of faot^ veiy few critics of the first 



rank have pronounced positively on the 
question. This becomes apparent when a 
few lines farther on Prof. L^ge quotes the 
two authorities upon which he woiud appear 
to base his opinion as to King W&a's share 
in the authorship. Curiously enough, however, 
neither of these references bear on the point 
which he seeks to establish. "As regards 
the portion ascribed to King W&n," he 
writes, "the evidence of the third of the 
Appendixes and the statement of Sze-ma 
JTAlen are as positive as could be desired." 
But if we turn to the paragraph in the 
Appendix which he selects as the most 
" definite " we find it is this : 

" Was it not in the last age of the Yin (Dynasty ) 
when the virtue of Ktn. (Ohow) had reached its 
highest point, and during tiie troubles between 
Erne Wfio and (the lyrant) iTAn, that (the study 
of) the Yi began to flouriah P Da this account 
the explanations (in the book] express (a feeling 
of) anxious apprehension, (and traoh) how penl 
may be turned into security, and easy careless- 
ness is sure to meet with overthiow. 

It will be observed that there is not a word 
here about the authorship of the text; and 
would it not be as reasonable to describe the 
Bible aa a sixteenth-century book because 
it, or the study of it, began to flourish at the 
time of the Beformation aa to say that, 
because the Yih, or " the study of the Yih, 
began to flourish " in the time of King W&n, 
the text must have been written at tl>at 
period ? The passage to which Prof. Legge 
refers in Sze-ma Ts'een's history is even stilt 
more vague: "when he was oonttned in 
Yfi-li, W&n increased the eight trigrams to 
sixty-four hexagrams." This is all Sze-ma 
Ts'een says ; and, again, there is not a word 
about the text.. This silence of the most 
ancient authorities is more eloquent than the 
assertions of some later writers, who appear 
to be so captivated by the notion of con- 
necting the names of the four most conspicuous 
sages of antiquity, Fuh-he, King W&o, the 
Duke of Chow, and Confueius, with the 
authorship of this most mysterious book, that 
they never tire of repeating the formulae, 
" Fuh-he drew the diagrams. King W&n and 
the Duke of Chow wrote the text, and Con- 
fucius wrote the 'ten wings.'" But such 
assertions, unsupported by any evidence, are 
worth little. Prof. Legge dismisses the la«t 
portion as untrustworthy ; and there is 
nothing in the two other statements which 
entitle them to any greater credit. In the 
text itself thero is nothing to support the 
opinion that it was the work of King W&i 
and Chow kung. Indeed, it is difficult to 
believe that the^e two sages, who were con- 
spicuous for wisdom and intellectual ability, 
could have ever deliberately written anything 
which would bear the meaning put upon the 
thirtieth chapter, for instance, by the native 
critics who attribute it to them. The chapter 
is headed by the Le (Li) Hexagram, and runs 
thus: — 



<■ Lt indicates that (in regard to what it denotes) 
it will be advantageous to be firm and correct, 
and tJiat thus there will be free course and 
sttcoess. Let (its subject) also nourish (a 
docility like that of) the cow, and then will be 
good fortune. 

" The first line, undivided, shows one ready to 
more witlt confused steps. Bat he treads at 
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the same time leverentlf , and there will be no 
mistake. 

" The seoond line, divided, shovs its subject in 
his place in yellow. There will be great good 
fortune. 

"The third line, undivided, shows its subject 
in a position like that of the declining sun. 
Instead of playing on his instrument of earthen- 
ware, and singing to it, he utters the groans of 
an old man of eighty. There will be evil. 

" The fourth line, undi-vided, shows the manner 
of its subject's coming. How atount it is. as 
with fire, with death, to be rejected (by all) 1 

" The fifth line, divided, shows its subject as one 
with tears flowing in torrents, and groaning in 
sorrow. There wiU be good fortune, 

" The topmost line, undivided, shows the king 
employing its subject in his punitive expeditions. 
Achieving admirable (merit), he breaks (only) 
the <^6fls (of the rebels), where his prisoners 
were not meat associates he does not punish. 
There will be no error." 

When we read chapter after chapter like 
this we feel that there must be some mistake ; 
that the clue to the text must be lost ; and 
that we must look for some meaning in it 
which has been hidden from the commen' 
tators. Fortunately, to the discerning eye 
of M. Terrien de La Gouperie the secret, after 
much study, has become apparent; and the 
sentences of the text which yield such strange 
results when interpreted by the commentators 
now stand revealed — some as vocabularies, 
some as ephemerides, some as geographical or 
ethnological enumerations, &o. But if this 
be so we must believe that the text was far 
older than the time of King W&a, to whom 
we must assume that it was as unintelligible 
as it was to Confucius ; and a passage quoted 
by Prof. Legge from "The Official Boik 
of the Chow Dynasty" tends to oonfiim 
this belief. In this passage it is said that 
"the great diviner had chsirga of the 
rales of the three Yih, called the Lien- 
shan, the Kwei-tsang, and the Chow Yih. 
That in each of them the primary lineal 
figures were eight, which were multiplied in 
each till they mounted to sixty-four." We 
are elsewhere told that the Lien-shan was the 
Yih current during the Hea Dynasty, and 
the Kwei-tsang that current during the Yin 
Dynasty. Here, then, vre have mention in 
the Official Book of the Chow Dynasty of two 
Books of Changes before the timeof King W&o. 
Looking at the question, then, from every 
aspect, it seems more than probable that the 
sixty-four diagrams, with the original text, 
consisting of vocabularies, &c, existed before 
the time of King W&n; that that sage 
amused himself while in prison by devising a 
system of divination from the text which he 
failed to understand, and that he added the 
expressions " lucky," or •' unlucky," in 
accordance with his scheme. 

This opinion is, I have discovered within 
the last few days, not a new one, but is 
plainly stated by Lo Pe, the well-known 
historian, in bis Zoo the. He there says : 

" Fnh-he himself multiplied the aght diagrams, 
and himself discoursed upon themanddistribnted 
them for use, but this text has no place in lit- 
erature. The lien-shan, Kwei-tsang, the upper 
and lower divisions of the Yih, and Sie illustra- 
tions of the hexagrams were, however, all com- 
plete. But in that age they were not deeply 
studied. Coming down to the time of King 
WSn, however, while imprisoned at Yiu-li, he 
used them for tiie purpose of divination. He 



added and subreptitiously introduced the fore- 
telling words. . . . From that time the text 
began to be discoursed upon." 

It will be observed that Lo Pe aava that 
before the time of King W&n ^'uh-he's 
book was neglected; and it can be easily 
imagined that the growth of dialects, and the 
changes introduced into the languagre, might 
well have made a text written at a very 
early date unintelligible many hundred yean 
afterwards. The writer, however, of the fifth 
Appendix, whoever he may have been, seems 
to have had some idea of the original nature 
of the text, as is shown by his enumeration 
of the meanings of the eight original diagrams. 
Speaking of the diagram Le, already quoted, 
this writer says it 

"sngg[ests the emblem of fire, of the sun, of 
lighmmg, of the seoond daughter, of buff coat 
and helmet, of spear and sword. Referred to 
men, it suggests the large bellr. It is the 
trigram of oryness. It sng^ieets tiie emblem of 
a turtle, of a crab, of a spiral nnivalTS) of the 
mussel, and of the tortoise. Befened to trees, 
it suggests one whioh is hoUow and rotten 
above. 

Here is plainly the idea of a vooabulary of 
the word Le, irrespective of the written 
character; and if later commentators had 
taken this hint, they would have sought out 
the different meanings of the words heading 
the chapters in the various dialects, instead 
of attempting a work which would be equiva- 
lent to making connected sentences out of the 
li«ts of meanings in Johnson's Dictionary. 
Let us imagine the difficulty of combining in 
a sentence the words under the heading " Dry " 
in that work. " Dry," we are told, means 
" arid," " not wet," " not rainy," « nob sue- 
oulent," "being without tears," "tiiirsty," 
••jeiittne," "barren," "plain," "without 

Jiathos," " unembelliahed," " without flowers," 
> hard," " severe." Such was the task tiie 
commentators of the text andertook ; and we 
will dose this notice by giving a translation 
of the Le chapter in the sense we attribute 
to it, a comparison of which, with the extract 
from Prof. Legge's translation given above, 
will illustrate the difference between our news 
on the text and his. 

Ls, then, is the eharaoter trhieh the anthor 
desires to explain ; and to do so he gives a 
list of its meanings, which, as will be seen 
below, are (with the exception of the first) 
still preserved in modern charaeten, all oom* 
pounded with this same character Le, and 
all are pronounced Le at the present day. 
Ignoring, then, the " foretelling characters" 
added and subreptitiously introduced into the 
text by W&o Wang, the flnt equivalent of 
the character Le ia given as 

1, Oh'nh p'ln nia = A domestio cow. Oompare 
the ttstemant In the no okneii that th« 
eharaoter Le at the head of the chapter 
msans a cow. 

5, Le = A shoe. Compare ths eharaoter Le » 

To bfatd shoes. 
8. Ih'o " Confiised wrong. Oompsn the char. 

aotsr La =• D«o«ikfal knguaga. 
4. Jan a To bam. Compare tba diBraotsr Ls <> 

Flames of fire. 

6. King ohe =3 Attsntlve. Compare ths character 

Lb s: To look at oontinnoiuly. 

6. Hwang Le <■ The Telloir Le Urd. Compare 

ths charaetsr Le 3 Ths Mango Urd. 

7. Jih t«ah eh* Ls a I|m departure of the aftsr* 

noon son. Compare the character hf 
Brightness, gloriont. 



8. Fah koo fow wlh ke =• It b not to beat on aa 

•arthsnwaie vessel and slag (?). Compare 
the eharaoter Le = To plsv on the Kin. 

9. Mh ta tieh ohe oh'a = Bat it Is the fsolt of 

very old men. Compire the eharaoter Le = 

Ferpetaal ohattar. 
lO. Tah joo = Bashing agalnst-Uke. Compare the 

ohafeotsr Le s: To oppose. 
IL Ee lai joo => His SMetang one oomfatg-Uke. 

Ooaq^aie the eharaoter Cb = To meet. 
IS. Fan joo =* Baming-Uke. Compare the oharaotar 

Le s A Are In a tank 
18. Sm joo = Dyfaig-Uke. Compare the oharactsr 

Le s To depart from. 

14. E'e joes Throwing o£F-llka. Compare the 

oharaoter !* = '& disperse ; to aostter. 

15. Oh«h t's t'o joh = Coming eat like falling 

tears. Compsre tba character Le = To diffuse 
by drops. 
18. Ts'ih t«is joh a At the sound of the axe. Com- 
pare the oharaoter Le > To split weed. 

17. Wang yung ehnh ching = The Ung nsee il 

when ipiug oat to war. Compaie the ohar* 
aoter Le = Lacky omens. 

18. Tlu kea =s To have something happy, espeolally 

a mscria^. Compare tu oharaoter Le s 
Conjagal onion. 

10. Oheh show =3 To cleave the head. Compare the 

oharaoter -Le = To ont In two. 

80. Ewoh a A khid of wild bsast. Compare the 

oharaoter Le = A ravenons beast. 

81. Fol = A square bamboo basket. Compare the 
ohsraotor Le ^ A small baskel 

Ke = A dere, or winnowing baskek Compare 
the oharaoter Le » A small basket j a 
skimmer. 

Ch'oir = Abominable ; ugly. Compare the 
oharaoter Le « A weird beast 1 a bogie. 

Every word in the chapter is here translated 
with the exoeption of the " foretelling words," 
such as " lueky," " aniucky," •• prosperous," 
" no mistake," Ac. The chapter waa chosen 
at random ; and before long it is hoped that 
it will be poesible to show that every other 
chapter in the book will yield equally satis- 
factory results. RoB£KT K. Douo&is. 
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BOMS BOOKS Olf BOTANY, 

VegtUblUreiiknology. ByB.D.Jaekson. (Index 
Soiuety.} The Index Society has followed np 
the publication of Mr. Jackson's Otudt to the 
LimcAvre of Botany with the Literatum of Vege- 
icM« Technology, by the same author. A com- 
plete bibliography of economic botany is yet a 
work of the Aitore ; but Mr. Jackson has done 
good serriee to atudents and to future editors 
by the present compilation from the most 
acoessible and most trustworthy of existing 
I sonroes of information. The work is divided 
into two parts : the first contains the titlea of 
separate works and of panen on eoonomio and 
applied botany, arranged under the names of 
the authors, and sunplemented with a catalogue 
of anonymous puuioattona; the aeoond is « 
oqpiouB sabjeot-mdez. 

ZNcMmory </ Semutmie PtanU. By John 
Smith, A.L.S. (MaemillanJ The indtuttions 
«z-Ourati» of the Boyal Botanic Oardens at 
Kew has compiled a "Dictionary of Popular 
Names of toe Plants whioh furnish the Natu- 
ral and Acquired Wants of Man in all Matters 
of Domestic and Qeneral Economy: their 
History, iSroducts, and Uaes." There is noiliing 
novd in the plan or aeope of the book ; and, 
aa in the case of works of leferenoe gensraUy, 
a practical nae of it in oonnezian with aome 
branch of special study ia the only mode of 
testing its superiority to the oompilaaona of the 
aame kind already in existence. Ae &r aa we 
have been able to examine it, while some 
omisdons have struok us on turning over the 
leaves, the errors or inaoonrades we have been 
able to detect haye been unimportant and 
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Di9 Algen im weUetten Sinne. Von P. Falken- 
hetg. (BntUm : Xrewendt.) The Encyklopaedie 
der tfatttrwiumtchaflea, edited b)[ Prof. Jai|;eT and 
a number of ooUaboratois, is designed to include 
treatisea on all branohes of natural soienoe. 
The botanical department is under the special 
control of Prof. Sihenk ; and the eighth section 
of this, or twenty-third of the vhole work, 
oonsiats of a valaable handbook to the Algae by 
Prof. Falkenberg. The general olassifioation 
adopted by the author is open to criticism. Of 
his four pxinoiDal classes — Flozideae, Alga& 
Diatomaoeae, ana Sohizophyoeae— it is doubtful 
whether the third is at aU entitled to rank on 
the same footing as the others, considering the 
dose relationship between the diatoms ana the 
deemida; while the use of ttie term algae (in 
the nairower sense) for the second dass, which 
inelndss tlM Melanophyoeae and the Chloro- 
phyoeae, is at least ooafnsiag. The inoliuion 
also of Uie Charaoeae among Alme is opposed 
to the Tiew of the best systemausts. Lucidity 
of arrangement is not, however, the strong 
point of Qvttfixa. naturalists, so much as 
aocuraoy of desicriptiTe detail ; and in this point 
Prof. Falkenberg's handbook is no exception to 
the gmeral role. The illustrations are oom- 
paratiTely few, bat are good and well-chosen ; 
the letterpress descriptions excellent, and fully 
up to the most recent researches. liie book' is 
indeed an indispensable companion to the algo- 
legist ; and the student of any particular branch 
will find a naeftd bibliography attached to each 
seotion> 

Die Pflante : YortrUge aus dem Gebiete der 
Botanik. Von Dr. F. Oohn. (Breslau.) A 
collection of popular lecturts delivered at 
vaiiona places in Germany between the years 
1852 ana 1881. Their purpose and tenor are 
natmally somewhat unequal. Some of them 
are intended simply to dnw the attention of a 
popular audience to the more obvious and less 
recondite facts of natural hiatorjr; and in 
glancing over these a thought that rises to one's 
mind is the advantage possessed by the German 
popular leotorar on natural history in having a 
poet like Qoefhe alway s at hand from whom to 
borrow » quotation apposite in almost any 
possible connexion. lu the lectures on insect- 
ivorous plants and on Bacteria, Prof. Cohn is 
on ground which he has specially worked him- 
self ; and these are, perhaps, the best in the 
volume. 



which this hypothetical distribution of land 
and water has been deduced, several difficult 
questions beiog disposed of in a somewhat off- 
hand manner. Still there is much that is bold 
and ingenious about the theory^ as a whole, and 
it wouM be ungracious to insist on the weak 
points of such a spirited conception at the 
moment when it is about to be put to a 
practical test. The principal objects of the 
expedition, as stated in the pamphlet, are to 
ascertain whether Franz-Josef Land really 
extends to the neighbourhood of Cape Ohely- 
uskin, whether the conditions of current and ice 
are such that a base for further exploration can 
be there reached without incurring too great a 
risk, and, finally, whether the coast of Franz- 
Josef Land trends northward at that point to 
form the western mde of the great opening 
already alluded to. But, if these points cannot 
be dlesred up, and the ship is obliged to g^ into 
winter quarters near Oape Chelyuskin, cbserva. 
tions will be taken throughout the winter in 
accordance with the scheme of the International 
Polar Commission. There is something of the 
old ring about this programme, something of 
that genuine spirit of adventure which has 
prompted so many hardy seamen to undertake 
voyages " for the diicoverie of regions, domin- 
ions, islands, and places unknowen," and which 
has so often led to results whose importance it 
would be difficult now to estimate. Whether 
the expedition succeeds in its main objecte or 
not, it will at least form a valuable link in the 
chain of scientific stations now being drawn 
round the Pole, and we may cordially join in 
the hearty good wishes which chewed the 
explorers on their departure from Copenhagen 
on July 18, 

It is a pity that the translation of Lieut. 
Hovgaard's really interesting pamphlet was not 
revised, or at least corrected, before it was 
published in this countrv, for, as it stands, it is 
neither Danish nor English, but a combination 
of both these langusges ; while the first twelve 
pages would have been all the better for a little 
judicious pruning. Gzobob T. Txupus. 



BOIENOE NOTES. 
Andammeie. — The August 



Lteturet on the VegetdMe Kingdom, ivith fecial 
Ef/erenee to the Flora o/Auttralia. By William 
WooUa. (Sydney.) The patron of the Cumber- 
land ICutnu Improvement Society (Paramatte) 
publishes a series of lectures delivered on 
various oocasiona before the society. Those 
relating to the special features of Australian 
Tsgetation are interesting and instructive. The 
lecturer is not more fortunate or logical than 
others when be enters the listo as an opponent 
of the theory of evolution, his pseudo-raligious 
point of view involving the cunous obliquity of 
vision which seems almost inseparable from it. 



THE DANISH ABCTIO EXPEDITION. 

LiECT. HoTOAABO has published, in pamphlet 
form, with map (Dulau), a detailed statement 
of the reasons which led to the despatch 
of the expedition now on its way northward 
under his command. Briefly stated, Lisut. 
Hovgaud's theory is that two large con- 
tinents at grouM of islsnds extend from 
Fianc-Joeef Land across the North Pole in 
the direction of Wrangell Land, and that 
they are separated by one or more straite 
vlueh oonneot the SiMrian and Falaeocrystio 
leas, the principal opening beiujg probably 
between Cape Ohelyuskin and the New Siberian 
Iiluida. Opinions wilL no doubt, differ widely 
as to the soondneM of fh« reaaoning from 



The Andamaiiieie.—1h« August number of 
the Journal of the Anthropological lutitate 
conUine, with other interesting papers, one of 
great value on " The Aboriginal Inhabitants of 
the Andaman lalandF.'' The author, Mr. £. H. 
Man, has spent eleven years in the islands, 
and from his official position has enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities of observation. Using 
as his guide Uie well-known volume of Notes 
and Queriei issued some years ago by a com- 
mittee of the British Association, he has as far 
aa possible followed the instructions in this 
work, and his observations have consequently 
been judiciouBly and systematically directed. 
In his phUologiMl work the author has had the 
great advantage of Mr. A. J. Ellis's co-operation. 
During the last seesion of the Institute, three 
evenings were devoted to the reading and 
discussion of Mr. Man's memoir. Only the 
first part appears in the current number of the 
Journal ; the second part will be published in 
November; and the conduding portion, with 
copious Appendices, will follow in due course. 
Mr. Man has returned to the Andaman Islands, 
and the proofs have consequently to be trans- 
mitted to and fro. We believe that a small 
number of copies of the complete series 
will be ' published as a eeparate monograph. 
There can be no doubt that, from the 
exhaustive and trustworthy character of the 
Memoir, it will come to be regarded as the 
standard work of reference on the Andaman- 
ese. 

JReport of Oliervationi on In/uriouB Iniedt 
during the Tear 1881. By Eleanor A. Ormerod. 



(Sonneniohein.) The past year has been es- 
pedally noticeable for the destruction caused 
by the ''turnip fly," the loss ttom which is 
estimated to have Imou a million sterling. Miss 
Ormerod has therefore wicdy devoted m large 
part of the present report to matter respecting 
this mischievous insect. Eighty oontnbutors 
have aided her with notes on ttiis subjeot. The 
pamphlet may be safely recommended to all 
alike for ite sdentifio and for its "praolioal" 
interest. 

Tbb Finnish newspapers record a striking 
instance of the extent to which the land on the 
shores of the Gulf of Bothnia is being gradually 
upheaved. It appears that on June 2fi, 1765, a 
land-surveyor named Erik Elingius, residing 
in the parish of Bergb, between the towns of 
Nikolaistadt and £a8k6, made an excavation in 
the smooth rock at an elevation of two inches 
above the level of the sea. On being lately 
measured, the present height was found, alter 
the lapse of 127 years, to M six feet five inches 
above the sea-level. 

Tub latest forestry bullet ina (November 15 
and 16) of the United States Census Bureau 
show the pine and spruoe supply of Maine, and 
the spruce supplj^ of New Hampshire and 
Yermont. In Maine the virgin forest is now 
reduced to a petty area about tiie bead waters of 
the St. John River, while the hemlock is con- 
fined to the esstem portion of the Steto. The 
other map is remarkable as showing an exten- 
live devastation of white pine. We learn 
that the American Forestry Congress, presided 
over by Oomnussioner Loring, of the United 
States Department of Aericnlture, will hold its 
first session at Mimtrea! on August 21 and 22, 
two days before the assembling of the Amerioan 
Association for the Advancement of Science in 
the £ame dty. 

A HI8T0RT of the Jeanneite Arctic expedi- 
tion is being prepared under the care of Mr. 
Baymond L. Newcomb, the naturalist who 
su}>erintonded the explorations. The book will 
be illustrated. 



PHILOLOQT NOTES. 

Ds. QwYTBEB, who has lateljr returned from 
a journey through Northern Syria, has succeeded 
in taking a squeeze ot the Hittite inscription 
discovered a short time ago by an American 
missionary at Marash. The inscription is upon 
one of two archaic lions now built into the wall 
of the citadel. In style and character they 
remind us of the archaic lions of Western Asia 
Minor. 

Last year Mr. Julius Loytved, the Danuh 
consul at Beyr<it, discovered the fragment of a 
sculptured slab of black basalt in the village of 
Barin, on the slope of the mounteins westward 
of Hamah or Hamath. Barin stands on the 
site of the ancient Bephanea (Seleuda Pieria). 
The sculptures seem to be Hittite in origin, 
and consist of a strange-looking animal and a 
human figure, turned head to head M^ainst one 
another and separated by a ring. The figure, 
which is dothed in a pointed cap, and wears a 
long robe reaching to the ancles and fastened 
round the waist by a girdle, has the two arms 
upUfted ia the air. 

The Rtpcrt of the fifty-ninth anniversary 
meeting of the Boyal Asiatic Sodety forms a 
eubstantial volume of 160 pages. Patting aside 
formal matter, it oonsiste of a general review of 
Oriental studies daring the year by the secretary, 
Mr. W. 6. W. Yaux. To cover such an 
enormous fidd must be beyond the powers of 
any dngle man, but Mr. Yaux knows when and 
where to ask for assistance. None the lesa is 
the credit due to him of having produced an 
invaluable, though informal, bibliography of 
the year's work. Those who bar^ WW^ 
Digitized by VJiL^' ■n-nrr-' 
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tried to keep abreast of the ever-increasing 
number of aeattered papers in this department 
of learning \rill bMt appreciate the labour 
inTolved. As nsoal, the obituary notices are 
especially full. 

FABoionLTTS n. of the eeirenth Tolame of 
Lane's Arabio-Enelish Lexicon, edited by 
8. Lane-Foole, wiU be published in a few 
weeks. 

Ub. WHiLiAit GooiTETiixSKE, vho is favoUT- 
ably known by his contributions to grammatioal 
literatnie, incites subscriptions for an edition of 
P&nini, with an English translation. From his 
specimen number we see that he takes the text 
of the S&tras and the Yn'tti, as first published 
by the Oalcntta Pandits and afterwaros by Dr. 
Kiehtlingk ; and that he adds a oommentaiy 
founded principally on the Mahftbh&shya, the 
Eh&shyapradipa, tiie E&okft, and the Siddhdnta- 
Eaumudt. trae work is well done, but we doubt 
whether it will quite satisfy students of Fftnini 
in Europe. I^ey want botn more and less than 
is offered by Mr. Gh>onetilleke. They hardly 
want a translation of the Sutras and of each 
exfaraots from the commentaries as are giren in 
the old editions of Fftnini, but they would appre- 
oiate a complete translation of the Mahdbb&shya 
as it is now being edited by Prof. Sielhorn, 
with extracts f^m Kaiyate. However, we wish 
Mr. Qoonetdlleke all success. The translitera- 
tion of Sandmt is unobjectionable, except his 
representing the palatal and lingual s by ii and 
f. Why not keep to s' and sh P 

M. Hal^vt is reading a series of papers 
before the Aoaddmie des Inscriptions in support 
of a iiroporitioD, which he has alreadr maia- 
tuned in tiie Aoadeicy (June 24), that the 
languages oalled by Assyriologists Accadian 
and Snmerian are not actual limguages at aU, 
but only a oonventional mode of ideographic 
writing adopted for religious reasons by the 
Semitic Assyrians. Eis remarks chiefly have 
reference to the monuments, &o., recently 
brought back from Chaldaea dt M. de Sarsec, 
whi(£ M. Oppert has interpreted aa being the 
memorials of a king called Qudea. Li reply to 
the argument that Sumerian has a syntax of 
its own, M. Haldry urges that Arabia or Boman 
numerals likewise have a construction of their 
own quit6 distinct from that of numbers when 
spelt out. He also alleges that the Talmud 
snows that the Rabbis used a similar artificial 
Itnguage — " une sorte d'argot scolastiqne " — of 
which traces may be found even in the Old 
Testament. 

Pbov. TaATTTKAinr, of Bonn, is in Paris, 
working at his book on speech-soimds. 

Prof. P. ss Laoabdb has published in the 
NaehridUm of the Oottingen Boyal Academy 
of Soienoea a note upon the etymology of 
" Kxtns," the name of so many Popes. It is 
not another form of texttu, as might be rashly 
conjeotored. It is derived from the Latin 
xy$tM, Greek {iwrtfi =i " a portico," which is 
itself so-called ttom its smooth and polished 
floor {y-y In Italian, xystos natonlly became 
tisto, which was again Latinised as Sixtus. 

M. A. Fayxt db CouBTBiUiB has published 
the Mirt^'-Ndmeh, with notes and a French 
trandatton (Paris : Lerouz). This work is oi^y 
known from the codex in the Wigur language 
(of the Mongolian family) in the Bibliotn&que 
nationale. 

Thb Seme erUique for July 31 has an elaborate 
and highly oommendatory review by M. A. 
Barth of Ihr. Hoemle's Otmparativt Grammar 
of the Qawrian Languagee, which has recently 
received the priz Yolney from the Acadfimie des 
Inaoriptiona. 



FINE ART. 

Oriental Carped. Bj Yinoent Bobinson. 
(Sotheran.) 

In the matter of decoration g«ner^Iy, the 
East is undoubtedly oar master; but western 
rivalry seems in no case so absolutely hopeless 
as in carpets. Some carpets of fine quality 
and Oriental in style have indeed been 
made in Europe, but these were probably 
the work of Orientals, or men taught 
by them, in Italy, Spain, and Poland. 
Mr. Vincent Bobinson has done well to in- 
clude two specimens of European make in his 
beautlibl book. One of these is a Polish 
carpet of subdued but rich colour, the fine 
efiect of which is enhanced by gold and silver 
threads introduced with great art; and the 
other is supposed to be Spanish, and bears a 
European coat-of-arma which oontrasts rather 
strangely with the Oriental character of the 
rest of the design. This is the nearest ap- 
proach to incongruity in the very beautiful 
and varied coUeotion, although absolute 
purity of design is rare in this l^d of decora- 
tive art. Under the comprehensive title of 
" Oriental," Mr. Robinson includes carpets of 
Mongolian, Indian, Arabian, Persian, and 
Afghan origin ; but hardly one is " pure." 
Nomadic habits, conquest, pilgrimages, and 
other causes which are explained by Mr. 
Robinson and Sir George Birdwood in their 
interesting letterpress have combined to mix- 
ture of si^le ; but it seems a singular property 
of Orien1»l carpets that this interfusion is 
unattended with that destruction of artistic 
consistency which is so painful in most kinds 
of art. The graceful flow of the Persian line 
gains stateliness without much loss of beauty 
when it is employed in decorating the stiff 
eariouehet of the Mongol, and Iranian flowers 
seem to grow with little less than natural 
freedom in and out of the geometric trellises 
of the Arab. The different motives, instead 
of contending in discordant strife, seem to 
agree to a narmonious compromise ; and 
Tartar and Turk, Indian and Afghan, appear 
to put their hands and heads together to work 
out a system of co-operative ornament. Some 
of the most beaatifal of the carpets so faith- 
fully drawn by Miss Julia Robinson, and so 
admirably ohromo-lithographed by Mr. Griggr, 
are very " mixed." In Mr. Vincent Robin- 
son's Baghdad and Shiraz oarpets of the six- 
teenth oentary we see Persian, Mongolian, 
and Arabian motives blended t<^ther with 
charming results. 

It is quite time that we had a book on this 
subjeot, and, though the history of Oriental 
carpets has yet to be written, the descriptions 
of Mr. Vincent Robinson and the learned 
Preface of Sir George Birdwood supply enough 
interesting information on the snoject to 
satisfy most present enquirers. More es- 
pecially valuable are the notes on the different 
hairs and wools employed. The Tartars seem 
to be specially favoured with th^ yellow 
goats and Argalis and Baotrian camels. 
Altogether, the impression, after reading the 
volume, is that Europeans are very severely 
handicapped by nature in this contest, and 
that if we employed our wealth to propagate 
"kermes" (the insect which has been sup 
I planted in commerce by cochineal), to 
vate "ipreck," and to ' 



wools and hairs of all the wild goats and 
sheep and camels in the world, we should be 
as far as ever from being able to compete 
with a poor weaver of Kurdistan. For- 
tunately, if we cannot rival, we can admire 
and preserve and study, these beautiful things, 
and, let us hope, do something to promote 
their production. This, however, ia a matter 
of serious difficulty. With no lack of appre- 
ciation of individuality, of oharaeter, and 
beauty of design and colour, our wealthy oon- 
noisseurs seem only able to buy up the pro- 
ducts of the past without inflaencing the 
manufactures of the present; and Oriental 
carpets in their full beauty are, or were, the 
result of needs and tastes and civilisations so 
different from ours that we seem fated to 
stand by and watch sadly while the sources 
of their beauty dry slowly up for ever. 
Probably Mr. Yinoent Bobinson could not 
have adopted a better method for promoting 
interest in this subject than in publishing 
this volume, the illustrations to which repre- 
sent in a very remarkable manner both the 
colour and the texture of the carpets. To 
Mr. Griggs's skill in ohtomo-lithography the 
ACA.DE1CT recently drew attention in con- 
nexion with his admirable plates of some of 
the treasures of the South Kenungton 
Museum published under the title of Port- 
folioi of ButtioH, Fenia*, Italian, Spaniah, 
^e.. Art. Not only Mr. Qriggs, but Miss 
Julia Robbson and the owners of tiio caipeta 
she has drawn so beautifully are to be con- 
gratulated at the success of his facsimiles. 
Should, as we hope, a second edition be called 
for, Sir G«orge Birdwood will have an oppor- 
tunity, of reconciling his opinions aa to 
primary and secondary colours with those 
now generally received. Sir George seoDos to 
tbink that the employment of secondary and 
tertiary colours is a "degradation," but he 
calls " green " a secondary colour, and " blue 
and yellow " primary ones. It should be men- 
tioned that six of the carpets figured in this 
volume are from the collection of Mr. Robin- 
son, and the others belong to Earl Somers, 
Sir George Birdwood, Sig. Aleasandro Castd- 
lani, and Messrs. W. Spottiswoode, Alfred 
Morrison, and Arthur Wagg. 

COSICO MONKHOtTSI. 



DRAWINOa BY YIOTOB EUOO. 

A FBESH addition to the curiosities of art has 
just been issued from the " Ateliers des Repro- 
ductions artistiques" at Paris. This is an 
album of designs by M. Victor Hugo in illaa- 
tration of his Travailleun de la Mtr. They 
have been reproduced by engravings on wood 
by M. M&ulle, the friend of the ^reat poet. 



which are evidently very fidthfOl to the original 
sketches, some of whida appear to have oeen 
dashed off on the margin of his MS., and others 
hastily washed in on separate pieces of paper. 
Most of them are impetuous in execution, a» if 
produced under the stiees of imagination, and 
are interesting as showing how the scenea and 
ritnations so graphically described by Hugo's 
pen presented themselves to his mental vision. 
In a few creations of his grotesque fisnoy, snch 
aa " Le Nain de la Nuit " and " Le D£mon de 
la Mer," he has drawn some very palpable im- 
personations of the superstitious terrors of the 
peasant; and his "pieuvre" is a very devil of 
a fish with a terrible human semblance. It is, 
however, in his blottings of sea and sky that 
import the softest I the sbengtb of his imaginative yiaion is moet 
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■faown. In aotae of these, espeoiaUf in "La 
Ymub," with its TBSt, onul olotob, there is a 
tnuy dteadiol ragMatiTeneas. In othars, 
eepecially where he has attnnpted to portoay 
hia ImmMi eharactera, his want of tediaicu 
ikill is somewhat painfully apparent ; hat this 
detracts little from the interest of a portfolio 
which shows rather what an artist he might 
hare heen than what an artist he is, and brings 
OS into a relation with his viiionary faoolty 
mors intimate perhaps than that we gain from 
his writings. Most of the drawings are stamped 
with the rash vigoar <tf his fiBanees fisnoy and 
the intensity of his feeling for the more 
tasible aspects of Nature. Their highest raaise 
is that they are oharacteriatio of Victor Hugo. 
It is intended to publish an edition of Let 
TravoiUtwt de la tier illustrated with these 
cuts, of wluoh 100 copies have been printed 
sepuately on vdUn du vMrait and issued with- 
01U text. We understand that a few of the 
alhnms are " to be found " at Messrs. Sampson 
Low's <ni Lndgate Hill, 



EOTAL ABCHAEOLOaiOAL INSTITUTE. 

OART.THT.K VESHSOt. 

TdSbdat, August 1. — ^It is many years sinee 
the Arohaeologioal Institute met at Carlisle. 
To moat of the members much of the Western 
border was a new world. Business began by a 
fcnnal reception in one of the assize courts. 
The city was then perambulated, and its few 
bagmsnts of old buildings examined. The 
casUe has been so sadly mutilated in recent 
times that it requires an antiquary with highly 
oonsteuetiTO fioolties to be able toreconsnnot 
it, eren in imagination. The keep is a massiTe 
square building of rather late Norman, tiioogh 
some portiona of it may, perhaps, be as <dd as 
the time of William II. A large portion of the 
eity wall remains. Its age is very uncertain, for 
Osrliale has so often stood- sieges that its fortifi- 
cations most have been constantly undergoing 
repair. The Mayor, Mr. B. S. Perguson, F.S.A., 
who is a most accomplished archaeologist, held a 




paper on " Xbe J^'oaibon of Uarlisle in Uiatory. 

Wednesday.— An excursion was made to 
Tint Long Meg and her daughters. Long Meg 
is a huge monolith. Her daughters oonsitt <m 
smaller stones arranged in a circle. Few of 
the stones seem to hsTe beni destroyed, and 
the group forma one of the finest stone-circles 
in ue North of Eng^d. Prof. Stephen^ of 
Copenhagen, took up a station near Long Meg, 
and told what is known about her to the 
aasemUed tourists. Tanwath Hall was visited 
next. ItisafineBorder residence, now used as 
a farm-house. The peel-tower, whid^ is the 
eadiest part of the Duilding, is as perfect as 
when it was built in the Edwardian time, 
though aoms of its windows are later insertions. 
The mins of Brougham Osstle were visited 
next. The keep, though shattered, is in a 
fur state of preservation. The style is late 
Norman. The gats>honae, of later date, is a 
Urge and remarkably strong building. The 
drive from thenoe took the party past Brougham 
HalL Its external appearance has much of 
Vb» character of an old Border house^ but we 
beliare it to be a creation of modem days. 
Somo of the party visited a little chapel in the 
gronndsi This budding contains some interesting 
csrving and various other odds and ends of 
antiquity. A modem heraldic roof was much 
admired by some ; others thought the shields tu 
too large. Mayborough ^is a circular entdosure 
with a large monolith in the middle. The 
whole of too bank of this enclosure seems to be 
made of small boulders. 

Thursday. — ^Xhe cathedral was inspected under 
the gnidano* of Mr. E. A. Freeman, who spoke 



in strong terms of reprobation of the insertion 
of a highly ornate and large doorway in the 
south transept. Undoubtedly this has been a 
most unfortunate alteration. The church be- 
longed tothe Austin Oanons,andtherewas origin- 
ally a little door here leading to tiie refectory. 
This has been done away with to make room 
for a thing which was not wanted, and has no 
historical significance whatever. The Mayor 
of Carlisle ctesoribed the old stained glass in 
the east window, and the Bev. J. T. Fowler the 
sculpture on the capitals of the choir. Mr. 
Micklethwaite made some remarks on the con- 
ventual buildings, and defended the alteration 
of the doorway which Mr. Freeman had 
censured, on the ground, as we understood, that 
it was right to adapt ancient buildings to 
modem oonvenienoe. In the afternoon Dalston, 
an old Border manor-house, and Bose Castle, 
the palace of the Bishops of Carlisle, were 
visitM. 

Friday, — The Boman camp at Birdoswald on 
the Boman wall was examined under the 
guidance of Dr. Brace. It is veiy large, more 
than five acres, we were told, and seems to be 
remarkably perfect. It is one of the finest of 
those military posts which stand on the south 
of the wall and run across the whole of the island. 
Laneicost Priory, part of which is still used 
as a parish church, was explained by Mr. 0. J. 
Ferguson. It is a noble remain of Early. 
English of the best character, almost wholly 
devoid of ornament, but very graceful and 
effective. Naworth Castle was tbrovm open to 
the party. As one of the grandest castles in the 
North, it attracted much interest. So much of 
it is modem, owing to the fire which desolated 
it about a qnarter-of-a-century ago. that it 
requires time and study to diqtuguisn the old 
from the new. 

Saturday.— Hexham was visited by a long 
railway journey. This grand Border church 
is still interesting, though it has suffered 
much at the hands of resterers in modem 
timee. The nave is one of the grandest pieces 
of Early-Eagliah work in existence, tbough 
spoiled by the insertion of a new east end, 
copied, we were told, from some Yorkshire 
abbey. The tiansepts and porch form a com- 
plete museum of Boman and mediaeval antiqui- 
ties which have been found in the neighbour- 
hood ; the lettering on some of the thurteeiith- 
century tomb-stones is very bold and effective, 
showing a decided Scotch feeling. In the choir 
is a brass to one of the Ogles, whose mother 
was a Bertram ; the arms of Ogle and Bertram 
have been on the tomb. Ogle has become 
effaced, but Bertram is in its place. It 
attracted attention as being identical in form 
(the tinctures may have differed) with those of 
the roral house of Balliol. These Bertrams were 
one of the great Northern houses ; the fsmily 
is commemorated by the well-known ballad 
of " Bartram's Dirge ; " the last of them who 
dwelt in the North seems to have been Gheorge, 
whoee estates were confiscated by the Long 
Parliament. 



N0TE3 ON ART AND AROHAEOLOQT. 

Os the proposition of the French Director- 
General of Fine Arts, the Minister of Public 
Instraotion and Fine Arts has conferred upon 
Mr. Hamerton the university decoration of an 
Offioier d'Acad^mie in recognition of his writings 
on art. 

Mb. Sauttxl Lawbexoe, the well-known 
portrait painter, has on view at his studio, 
6 Wells Street, Oxford Street, an interest- 
ing large three-quarter-length portrait of 
Thackeray, which he has painted for the Beform 
Club, A half-length of Bfr. Browning hangs 
near it, while in another room is a chalk 
drawing of Charles Dickens in his early, 
dandyiiu day's Twy briglit and lifelike. Many 



of Mr. Lawrence's drawings of deceased literary 
celebrities have lately bMU reproduced by the 
Autotype Company. 

The South Kensington Museum will con- 
tribute I largely to an exhibition which is now 
being organic el by the Union oantrale in the 
Palais de I'lndustrie. 

The Fine Art Society will shortly have ready 
an engraving by Mr. S. Cousins after Mr. 
Millais' " Pomona," 

The priz de Borne for soulpture has, after 
some mdeoision, been thus awarded by the 
committee of tiie Institut : — The grand prix to 
M, Ferrari ; the second to M, Pepin ; the third 
to M. Lombard. All three are pupils of M. 
Cabanel. The grand prix de Bome fbr en- 
graving was withheld altogether; but a second 
prize was given to M, Supis, a pupil of M. 
Dupont ; and a third to M. Barbotin, a pupil of 
MM, Bouguereau and Annedouohe, 

The August number of Mm of Mark (Samp, 
son Low) gives, with others, a portrait of Mr. 
Bichard Ansdell, B.A., which is one of the 
most successful photographs we have ever seen. 

The " Practical Notes on Etching " by Mr. 
B. 8. Chattock, which have been appearing in 
the Etcher, will shortly be reprinted, with 
additions and alterations, as a volume, which 
iHll be illustrated with etchings. 

Messes, F, S. Nichols Airs Go., of 
Borough EUgh Street, have in contemplation a 
series of " Etchings of Old Southwark." The 
first subject will be " The Old White Hart Inn 
Yard," which has been undertaken by Mr. 
Percy Thomas, who had an etching of " Sir 
Paul Pindar's House " in the Academy this 
year. The White Hart Inn dates back some five 
centuries, and was the head-quarters of Jack 
Cade in 14S0. It is often mentioned by Shak- 
spere, and it has gained a fresh place through 
being chosen by Dickens as the scene of we 
capture of the runaway couple and of Mr. Pidi:> 
wick's first meeting with Sam Weller. The 
series will probably oe continued with etchings 
of the George Inn and of St. Saviour's Churoh. 

A PLSASAirr etching of the river-side at 
Chelsea, with some old boats in strong light and 
shade in the foreground, forms the nrontispiece 
of the Portfolio this month. A pen-and-ink 
drawing by Sir John Gilbert, called " A Council 
cf War," is reproduced by A. Dawson's 
process, which does not seem so successful 
as that of Amand Durand, to which the 
Portfolio has for so long accustomed us. 
Mr. Hamerton's description of the cathedral 
at Autun is extremely interesting. This 
cathedral affords quite a history of mediaeval 
architecture in itself, so many were the chanjgfes 
of fashion in building during its oonstraction. 
Mr. Hamerton is somewhat severe on the 
Gothic arcdutects for their want of reverence 
for those who had preceded them, bat one is 
inclined to forgive them considering the delight- 
ful results their incongruities produced . Would 
our English cathedrals, for example, be half as 
interesting had they all been finished in one 
age and upon one type ? It is this same in- 
congruity that forms cue of the chief charms 
of Autan, and we cannot help feeling thankful 
that M. Viollet-le-Duc was restrained by public 
opinion from accomplishing a thorough £oman> 
esque restoration of such an interesting specimen 
of the various types of Gothic. 

The question of creating a museum of 
decorative art after the fashion of South Ken- 
sington is still being warmly agitated in France. 
The Government have just authorised a lottery 
of fourteen million francs for the purpoce of 
constructing a building for it. A commission, 
compoEcd of engineers and srohitects, has also 
been formed for the purpose of examining the 
ruins of the Palais de la C)our dee Oomptes, and 
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ihey hare reported that the greater part of the 
wails are solid enough to be inoorporated in a 
new building. It is tnerefore proposed that the 
new Mustfe dee Arts ddooratifs shall ntiUae 
these rains and be established on the Qoai 
d'Orsay. 

A BTOSY of Japanese art by Theodore Duxet 
is begpin this month in the Oaxettt det Beausc' 
Art», and promises to be interesting. The first 
•iticJe treats of the illustrated books of Japan, 
and more especially of the clerer designer 
Hokousai, vho was also celebrated recently in 
the iimerioan Art Beview by Mr. Edward S. 
Iforse A general summary of the Salon is 
given b/ M. Antonin Fronst in a somewhat dit- 
oursive article, which deals more with recent 
le^slation in regard to art in Prance than 
with the Salon proper. He considers it a 
hopeful sign that the Salon of 1882 shows 
ns " toute une pldiade d'obserrateun qui, pour 
la plupart it&a jeunes, fbnt tm effort TisiDle dans 
le teas de oette recherche pins sincere de la 
T^rit^." In sculpture, especially, he notes great 

Jrogrets. M. Ephrussi reviews the works of 
[. Paul Bandry at present exhibiting in the 
Orangery of the Taileries ; M. Bont&f^ con- 
tinues his notes on the Bichelieu Collections ; 
If. Fanl Lefort gives a ninth article on Velas- 
quez; and the publication of the " Journal de 
voyage du Chvalier Beinin " is again resumed. 
The illustration of the number does not c^ for 
remark. 

At a recent meeting of the department of 
fine arts of the Aoadtfmie royale de Belgiqae, 
M. Alphonse Wauters read the second {fart of a 
p«per upon " Certain Painters of iba End of the 
Fifteentb Oentnry." He treated specially of the 
illuminated MS. known as the Mitiel Qrimani, 
which has been reproduced by photography. 
In it he traces the work of Memling, of Qdrard 
Vander Meire, of Idtfvin Van Lathem, and of 
Huf;nea Vander Gh>es. The missal itself he 
believes to have been made for John of 
Burgundy, Bishop of Oambrai, a natural son of 
Jean Sans Peur, Duke of Burgundy, whose life 
is not a very creditable one, and who died at 
Brussels in 1480, when all these Flemish 
painters were fiounshing. 



HVSIO. 

SOME MUaiOAL FUBLIOATIONS. 

FarctWt Mutie to the Matqtu in "Timon of 
Athcnt," (Novello, Ewer awl Oo.) It is more 
than six years since the Puroell Society was 
founded for the purpose of doing justice to the 
memory of the neateet of English composers. 
In 1878 the "Yorkshire Feast Song'' was 
issued, and now we have to notice the pub- 
lication of a much earlier work. The "Feast 
Song" was composed in 1689, but the 
« Masque " music had already appeared in 
1678, when FurceU was in his twentieth 
year. It was the first work which he wrote 
after resigning the post of copyist at West- 
minster Abbey in order to have more time for 
study and composition. In the latter part of 
the seventeenth century, Shakspere's " Timonof 
Athens " was, to quote the words of the adapter^ 
Thomas l^hadwell, "made into a play," and 
Purcell wrote the music for the Masque added 
to act I. at Timon's banquet Though it oon- 
taioB much that is quaintfaud charming, it is 
not one of the composer's most striking efforts ; 
but tvery note written by Puroell is of interest 
to musicians, and of importance to students of 
English musical art. The work is beautifully 
engraved and printed, and the score has been 
oriiioally edited by the Bev. Sir F. A. Gore 
Ouselev, who has carefully examined many 
valuable l^S., and also compared them with a 
MS. copy in nis own library made by John 
Xrayers 



Euryanthe: a Bomantio Opera. By 0. M, 
von Weber. Edited by Berthold Tours. The 
English Translation by William Thomthwaite. 
(Novello, Ewer and Co.) Tbe revival of 
"Euryanthe " at Drury Lane last June called 
the attention of the mnaioal public to an opera 
which has met with undeserved neglect in this 
country. " Der Freisohiitz " is always spoken 
of as Weber's masterpiece ; but " Euryanthe," 
if not a greater work, possesses more than 
ordinary interest, for it must certainly be con- 
sidered as one of the chief means toward the 
development of Wagner's genius. In this 
opera, Weber's aim was that which has since 
been so steadily pursued by Wagner — the com- 
bination of the arts of poetry, painting, and 
music. "Euryanthe" contains some of the 
most lovely and original music ever written by 
Weber. For example, the exquisite romance 
and cavatina of the first act, the pleasing 
duet between Euryanthe and Adolar in the 
second, and the grand tcena and spirited 
Hunting Chorus of the last act. This new 
edition of the opera has been prepared with the 
greatest care by Mr. Berthold Tours, and has 
both German and English words. Euryanthe 
is a work tlut ought to be in the library of all 
musicians. It is not necessary to commend it 
to the notice of vocalists, for most of the songs 
have long been favourites both in the oonoert- 
and drawing-room. 

The Organist's Quarterly Jownal, Part 61. 
(Novello, Ewer and Go.) The title of the first 
piece, by W. Conradi, organist at Schwerin, 
Meoklenourg, is somewhat curious. He calls 
it a motive-fantasy. The writing is exceed- 
ingly good; but there is more of "motive" 
than of "fantasy" in it. An Andante and 
Passaeaglia, two posthumous pieces by J. C. 
Tiley, are smoothly written, but decidedly lack 
character. The first is the more pleasing of the 
two. Seven Variations on Smart's tune " Lanca- 
shire" by J. Matthews show both taste and 
skill. The volume includes also a graceful 
Andante by J. L. Gregory, and a neatly written 
Preludehj J. Eatterfeldt 

iSi'o; Tioo-Part Songs. For Ladies' or Boys' 
Voices. By H.Walmsley Little, M.B. (Novello, 
Ewer and Co.)_ These songs are written ex- 
pressly for use in vocal classes ; they are short, 
simple, and pleasing. 

Three Trios, for Female Voices, by A. H. 
Behrend (Novello, Ewer and Co.), are graceful 
andfiowing. "Haymakers "contains a peculiar, 
but not unpleasant, modulation, 

Ketoin's Choice : Operetta in Two Acts. 
Adapted from a Sketch by F. Hazlewood. 
Music by T. A. Wallworth. (Metzler and Co.) 
The lihreUo is not a strung one, but the miuio 
is light and lively. The duet "Spin the 
Slender Thread," the trio " Father, I'm Young," 
and the trio " Hark, the Clock," are the best 
numbers of the work. 

The Child!t PianoforU Book. By H. Keatley 
Moore. (Swan Sonnenschein and Co.) This 
little book professes to provide a first year's 
course at the pianoforte. It is, however, really 
a music book for the head rather than the 
fingers. The author has taught the pianoforte 
at the Croydon Kindergarten School on the 
system here set forth ; and, having been suo- 
cessAil himself, he hopes, by publishing his 
method of instruction based on Pestalozsian 
principles, to be of assistance to other teachers. 
He earnestly requests them always to prepare 
the lessons, and not to uee the exact words of the 
book. Songs, tales, and pictures are employed 
to attract children, and we think that few can 
doubt their efficacy as a valuable means of 
education. The pictures please the eye, the 
tunes the ear, and the tales the mind of little 
girls and boys. One of the principles on which 
tne system of instruction is founded is the 



avoidance— or at least the attempted avoidance 
— of anything dry and uninteresting. There is 
no doubt a pleasant and an unpleasant method 
of teaching names and Values of notes, time, 
accent, and the elemants of harmony ; but the 
dry five-finger exercisss and the dreadful 
scales must be learnt, and we oaimot approve 
the author's advioe to teachers not to commence 
them until " the duld feels the need of lissome- 
ness to carry out the conception of the oom- 
poser's work." We fear the training of the 
fingers would in many cases be unduly delayed, 
if not altogether neglected. The suggesttons 
about short praotioes — and, if possibto, in the 
presence of some older person — axe excellent. 
Mendelssohn's mother taught him and his 
sister Fanny music beg^inniag with lessons five 
minutes long, and she was always with them 
when they practised. The plan of making 
ohUdren write down tunes from letters and 
afterwards play them is decidedly a good 
one ; it is based on Frobel's sound principle 
that knowledge, to be- really gainra, must 
be reproduced. There seems at times far too 
much detail for a first year's instruction, and, 
from a remark in the Preface, the author seems 
aware of the fact. The note on p. 57 is some- 
what confusing, one of the accompaniments to 
be played by the child containing a chord 
beyond the compass of an octave. 

J. S. ShkdIiOOK. 



OBITUARY. 



UB. W. O. OAIXOOTT. 

Thb death is announced of Mr. William 
Hutchins Oallcott, the musical composer. He 
was the younger son (his elder brother, John 
Hutchins Oslloott, died unmarried in 1851) 
of Dr. Oallcott, whose ^lees and other composi- 
tions enjoy a world-wide reputation, and the 
nephew of the distinguished painter and Boyal 
Academician, Sir Augustus Wall Callcott. 

Mr. W. H. Callcott was bom at Kensington, 
with which suburb his family had been long 
connected, in the year 1807 ; and after hu 
father's death he pursued his musical studies 
under the instruction of his brotiier-in-law, 
William Horsley, and with all the advantages 
of artistic intercourse which his numerous 
connexions both with music and with paint- 
ing procured for him. Much of his sub- 
sequent professional life was occupied, like 
that of most musicians, with teaching ; bat he 
also filled various positions as organist. He 
was, moreover, the author of several well- 
known compositions of high merit, such as the 
famous Sana of "The Lfwt Mjui," the words 
by Campbell the poet, with whom he was 
intimately acquainted. His anthems — " Qivo 
Peace in our Time, O Lord," and "In My 
Father's House are Many Mansions " — are ad- 
mirable specimens of part- writing, fall of deep 
feeling and refined murical treatment, and are 
likely to continue favourite works with all 
church choirs. Mr. Oallcott was a most skilful 
arranger for the pianoforte, and devoted much 
of his time to popularising, as it were, the 
works of classical masters, by placing before 
the amateur public skilful arrangements of 
important compositions, both sacred and secular, 
such as his senes entitied " The Holy Family " 
and " Half-hours With the Best Oomposers." 

In the latter ^ears of his life, Mr. Callcott 
lived on terms of intimate friendship with many 
distinguished men, among whom may be named 
Dean Alford and Charles Kingsley. In his 
intercourse vrith them, he found the truest 
sympathy with his own deeply religious nature 
and complete purity of life. His health, never 
good, failed entirely about four years ago, and 
from that time until his death, which occurred 
late on the night of August 4, he had to endure 
constant suffering, whioh was borne with the 
most exemplary patience and Ohriitian fortituda 
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BATUBDAT, AUOUST 19, 1882. 
JSb. 637, ir&w 8aie$. 



Tax EoiTOB eaunot undartai* to return, or 
U aormpond with the writers qf, rgeeted 
memueript. 

B is partieularljf requested that aU business 
letter* regarding iha euppUf ef the paper, 
^ft, m^ be addressed to Ae Pvbluhu, 
end not to the Ediios. 



LITERATURE. 

Memoir of the Hon. Oeorge Keith Elphin- 
ttone, K.B., Viscount Keith, and Admiral 
of the Red, By Alexander Allardyoe. 
(Blackwood.) 

As the erentt of the great war between 
Eogland and France and England and Napo- 
leon enter more and more into the domain of 
hiftorj, and tbe aorviTors of tlie struggle die 
off one by one, popular opinion with regard 
to the military and naval transactions of the 
war seems to haye widergone a great change. 
At the time. Nelson was considered a greater 
hero than Wellington, and the navy was ttie 
mora popular serrice among all classes ; every 
detail of every naval engagement was eagerly 
leid, and many an action between single 
ships, like Capt. Cooke's in the SybiUe and 
Capt. Brenton's in the Spartan, which are 
now forgotten, then created a universal glow 
tbnmghout ihe whole nation. At the present 
time, whether owing to the change in naval 
armaments, to the great modern European 
wan, to the spread of military education, or 
mcst probably to Napier's great work. 
Englishmen study far more, and know far 
more about, the Peninsular War and its 
battles than they do of the naval war which 
preceded it and made England mistress of 
tbe seas. There are, indeed, besides the 
continuous naval Histories of England, two 
naval Histories of this especial period by Mr. 
James and Capt. Brenton, but though each 
vent through three or four editions in the 
qnarter-of-a-oeatury which succeeded the 
war, and each has some merit in itself, neither 
la been able to catch that hold of the public 
attention which Napier's genius commanded 
for his work. This change of public 
opinion is hardly deserved ; and the naval 
history of this period deserves a record which 
ihoold serve as a complement to Napier's 
History of the Peninsular War. Up to tbe 
Battle of IVafalgar England's prowess had 
heen chiefly displayed on the sea ; to ma'ch 
with tbe victories of the 1st of June, of St. 
Vincent, of Camperdown, of the Nile, of 
Copenhagen, and of Trafalgar itself, there 
coold be only placed to the record of the 
snaj Abercromby's success in Egypt and 
the failures in Flanders, at the Helder, 
snd at Buenos Ayres. After Trafalgar, 
England's efforts were directed to her 
*nay, chiefly owing to the tenacity of such 
ilifferent men as Castlereagh and Wind- 
ham ; and though the navy could boast of 
some brilliant actions, like Sir W. Hoste's 
off Lissa, it was Wellington's army that 
OMtained the ooDceatrated impulse of Eng- 



land's power. It may fairly be hoped that a 
naval History of the glorious period of the 
English navy may soon be written ; and, when 
it is, it will be most necessary for its author 
to form some clear conception of the life and 
character of Oeorge Lord- Keith, whom he 
will meet at every turn, not, indeed, in the 
great battles, but in important commands at 
critical moments. 

Whatever is popularly known about the 
naval war is centred round the life and career 
of Nelson. His Life has been written by 
innumerable authors, and his despatches have 
been published at great length ; and, whenever 
the name of any other admiral occurs, he is 
generally thought of as an admiral under 
whom Nelson served, whom he despised, or 
whom he honoured as his friend. This popular 
opinion is hardly fair, and it would be well 
for anyone who regards Nelson as the only 
great sailor of his time to study this account 
of the more varied services of one he dis- 
liked, Lord Keith. Nelson was not the unique 
naval commander ill-judged admirers have 
striven to prove him. He developed as 
regularly from Hawke and Rodney at Trow- 
bridge and Hoste developed from him. He 
owed as much to influence as any of his con- 
temporaries ; he was a poet-captain at twenty- 
one, through the influence of Adm. Suckling, 
his uncle, and Controller of the Navy ; he 
was a connexion of the Walpoles, was never 
without a ship, and was at one time nearly 
standing for Ipswich to force his interests by 
his vote in the House of Commons. This 
question of parliamentary influence as the 
only means of obtaining professional advance- 
ment or opportunities for distinction deserves 
a more thorough examination than it has 
received. It is often overlooked how entirely 
the great war with France was a war waged 
by the English aristocracy and plntocrocy 
against the French demooraqy and then 
against Napoleon. This is not tbe place to 
examine the disinclination of the people of 
England towards the war. The avowed 
sympathies of the popular societies for 
revoIutioDised France, the necessity of im- 
pressing seamen and of taking soldiers by a 
rough conscription of the worst characters in 
every village, and the bread and peace riots can 
be but alluded to ; but the disinclination of the 
people can be easily accounted for. Commands 
and all lucrative appointments in both serviees 
were only to be obtained by parliamentary 
influence; tbe working officers of the army 
and navy were turned adrift after years of 
service on a half-pay which meant genteel 
starvation; while the common soldiers and 
sailors, if not turned off absolutely penniless, 
were mulcted of most of their pensions by in- 
numerable clerks, pay agents, and boards 
till but a very small sum reached the men 
themselves. Lord Keith's biographer admits 
that his hero entered Parliament in 1780 
for Dumbartonshire, and afterwards sat for 
Stirlingshire, without any very defined 
political views, but merely to assist his 
personal advancement. Such was the regular 
practice of any captain in the navy who had 
made a little prize-money and was ambitious, 
just as it was of any lawyer who desired the 
prizes of his profession. Of the thirteen 
English admirals who obtained English peer- 
ages for their services, nine had sat for a 



greater or less period in the Hoose of 
Commons — ^Lords Howe, Hood, Bridport, St. 
Vincent, Keith, Barham, Qardner, Gambler, 
and Exmouth; and, of the remaining four. 
Nelson and Collingwood could not well have 
been passed over, though the former's dying 
wish was disregarded, and the latter's desire 
to perpetuate his title refused. Duncan owed 
his command to his relationship to Dundas, 
and Saumares had to wait for seventeen years 
after the peace, and then owed hie peerage 
rather to his good fortune in outliving bis 
compeers than anything else. Beside tha 
leadmg admirals, all the best employed captains 
of the time had seats in the House of 
Commons; Duckworth, for instance, sat for 
New Bomney, Warren for Nottingham, Pop- 
ham for Yarmouth and Shaftesbuir, Sidney 
Smith for Colchester, Neale and Martin for 
Lymington, and Lord Cochrane for Honiton 
and Westminster. 

But now, leaving the question of the state 
of the navy and the means of naval pro- 
motion, let us look at the life of this Lord 
Keith, who, like everyone else, owed his ad- 
vancement to his seat in Pariiament. He 
was tiie son of a poor Scotch lord ; and the 
description of the life at Blphinstone Tower 
reminds one vividly of the young Hurrays of 
Scone and the yonng Erskines of Buchan. 
Keith himself took to the sea, as a cadet of 
each of the other noble families had taken 
to the law, not as an amusement, but to 
gain his livelihood. But, poor as he might 
be, he found when he came south that his 
prefix of Honourable was as useful to him as 
it was to Murray and Erskine, for in 1765, at 
the a^ of twenty-eight, he was made a post- 
oaptam in the royal navy. He had served 
his apprenticeship to the sea as a midship- 
man in the Qosport, commanded by Capt. 
Jervis, who can claim the credit of having 
formed him. Lord St. Vinoent, as Sir John 
Jervis became after his great victory, fills a 
place midway between Howe and Nelson in 
any classification of English admirals. Howe 
belonged to the old tactical school of English 
sailors, and, if not timid, was certainly 
extremely cautions, ai his rapid retreat*after 
his victory of the 1st of June sufficiently 
proves ; while Nelson, on the other hand, 
was the founder of a new or dashing school, 
who dared everything, cared for no odds, and 
whose only eagerness was that none of the 
enemy's ships should escape. St. Vincent 
stood midway between these two extremes ; 
though daring, he was never rash, and he 
oould not only fight a battle, but could fight 
it just when a victory was wanted, and never 
failed to get the greatest advantage out of 
his success. Young Elphinstone proved him- 
self worthy of his captain, and distinguished 
himself both on sea and land in the American 
War. On the breaking out of the war with 
France, Oapt. Elphiiutone sailed to the 
Mediterranean in command of the Sobust, 
and when Lord Hood occupied Toulon 
Elphinstone was at first made governor of 
the town, and, after Lord Mulgrave's arrival, 
governor of Fort la Malgue and commandant 
of the sailors ashore. His military doings 
are fairly described by Mr. Allardyoe, but 
tbe account of the skirmish at Ollioulles 
is jejune by the side of the vivid de- 
scription published by Capt. Delavoye in 
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bi8 lAfe of Lord Lynedoch from the general's 
own papers. Mr. Graham served as volunteer 
aide-de- camp first to Capt. Elphinstone and 
then to Lord Molgrave ; and Mr. Allardyce 
might have noted at least that " at first Lord 
Hood thought Elphinstone had aoted rather 
rashly, bat has since expressed his approba- 
tion in most decided terms " (Delavoye's 
Zord Lynedoeh, p. 49). Capt. Elphinstone's 
ser'^ices won for him the Order of the Bath ; 
and on returning to England he, as was 
natural in a naval officer desiring a command, 
separated himself from the Whig party, with 
which be had chiefly acted, and joined the 
war party which Pitt had formed oat of his 
old adherents and the recruits Burke had 
brought. On getting his flag rank, Sir 
George Elphinstone was sent oat to seize 
Cape Colony in conjunction with troops from 
India ; and, after some anxious waiting for 
this reinforcement, he was completely success- 
ful, as he was also in seizing, without firing a 
shot, a Dutch fleet sent to relieve the Cape in 
Saldanba Bay. For these services he was 
raised to the Irish peerage as Baron Keith, and 
was sent to the Mediterranean as second in 
command to Lord St. Vincent. On Ids old 
captain's return to England he succeeded to the 
chief command, much to the mortification of 
Nelson, who at once returned to England 
and left Keith the credit of any further 
operations in that sea. These, omitting 
the painful transaction of the Convention 
of El-Arisb, in which Sir Sidney Smith had 
exceeded his powers and deserves the whole 
blame, resolve themselves into the capture of 
Malta, the blockade of Genoa, and the landing 
at Aboukir. With the first he had little to 
do ; by the second he was instrumental in 
reducing Genoa, which, however, was im- 
mediately abandoned by the Austrians after 
Napoleon's victory at Marengo ; but the land- 
ing in Egypt was his greatest achievement. 
In these days, when we are reading of another 
English army being landed in Egypt, it is 
interesting to examine the proceedings of 
Abercromby's army and Keith's fleet. To 
begin with, Keith never dreamt of bom- 
barding Alexandria; ships in those days 
could not stand the fire of forts ; he preferred 
landing the army at Aboukir Bay, an opera- 
tion of great difficulty, as the French were in 
force on the sea-shore. After landing, the 
army had to fight their way to Alexandria 
with the loss of their leader, and had then to 
pen the French into the two cities of Cairo 
and Alexandria. The Indian contingent 
under Baird only arrived after the fall of 
Cairo, having suffered great losses in a toil- 
some march across the desert and a long 
passage down the Nile. On the successful 
termination of the military operations, Lord 
Keith shipped the French survivors off to 
France, as had been agreed, and on his return 
to England received a peerage of the United 
Kingdom under the same designation. After 
the rupture of the Peace of Amiens, Lord 
Keith received the command in the North 
Sea, with orders to watch Napoleon's pre- 
parations at Boulogne for invading England, 
and showed great administrative powers in his 
disposition and management of the numerous 
gunboats and cutters under his orders. When 
the danger of invasion was over, Lord Keith 
hauled down his flag and proceeded to London, 



where he married Queenie, the daughter of 
Dr. Johnson's old friends, the Thrales. He 
held towards the end of the war the command 
at Plymouth, and in that capacity had to 
communicate to Napoleon the decision of the 
English Ministry that he was to go to St. 
Helena. This episode, and the whole sojourn 
of Napoleon on board the Bellerophon, axi 
fully and well described by Mr. Allardyce 
from Lord Keith's own memoranda. After 
1815 Viscount Keith, as he bad been created 
in 1814, retired to Tulliallan Castle, one of his 
seats in ScotIand,wbere hedied in 1 822, leaving 
an only daughter, the Comtesse de Flabault, 
Besides Tulliallan Castle, the poor Scotch cadet 
died owner of Banheath in Dumbartonshire, 
Purbrook Park in Hampshire, and Stonehaven 
Marischal, the old seat of the Keiths, Earls 
Marischal, from whom he took his title. All 
these estates he had purchased out of his 
prize-money, which must have been something 
enormous, for, although he received no such 
single sum as Lord Gambler's £175,000 from 
the capture of Copenhagen, or Adm. Bertie's 
£210,000 from the conquest of the Mauritius, 
his Cape expedition was very lucrative ; and 
when Commander-in-Chief on the Mediter^ 
ranean and North Sea stations he had a right 
to one twenty-fourth of the prize-money out 
of every ship within his districts. He was 
always fortunate, likewise ; more so than poor 
CoUingwood, for instance; and in the very 
first days of the war was one of the five 
captains who received £20,000 each after the 
capture of the St. Jago, when the first squadron 
was on the way to Toulon. 

Mr. Allardyce has succeeded in making a 
very interesting volume out of his materials ; 
but such a biography, written years after the 
hero's death, necessarily does not possess the 
vivid interest of Boss's Life of Lord de Sau- 
marez and Brenton's Life of Lord St. Vincent, 
penned by friends and contemporaries. There 
is also at least one important blemish to be 
noted — namely, the confusion, both in the 
Index and the text, between the two Lords 
Melville, father and son. Henry Dundas, 
Pitt's right hand and Secretary for War and 
the Colonies, was not created Lord Melville 
till 1802; but Mr. Allardyce twice speaks of 
him as Lord Melville in the year 1800 on 
p. 247, and mentions his returning to the 
Admiralty in 1804, whereas he had never 
been at the Admiralty before. Again, on 
p. 353, Mr. Allardyce speaks of " Lord Mel- 
ville, with whom Lord Keith had still 
remained in close and friendly communica- 
tion," as if the Lord Melville of 1812-1814 
was the old Henry Dundas, and not his son, 
who was at that time First Lord of the 
Admiralty. It were to be wished also that 
the author had consulted Delavoye's Life of 
Lord Lynedoeh when writing his description 
of the operations at Toulon. On the whole, 
the volume is a valuable contribution to our 
stock of naval biography ; and it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Allardyce's example will be 
followed, and that other memoirs of this type, 
drawn from equally authentic sources, may 
be published. For instance, a Life of Lord 
Gardner, of Sir J. Duckworth, and of that 
fine all-round seaman Sir John Borlasc 
Warren, would repay the labour of a 
biographer. 

H. MOBSB SXEPHSXS. 



An Introduction to the Study of Poetry. By 
H. B. Ootterill. (Kegan Paul, Trench & 
Co.) 

The first impression caused by a perusal of 
Mr. Cotterill's volume is one of astonishment 
at the wide range of reading, and of experi* 
ences, mental and physical, which it exhibits. 
Plato and Dante, Yasari and Ghampollion, 
art, philology, history and metaphysics, the 
galleries of Dresden, and the writer's own 
strange experiences of life among African 
savages — ^all these jostle one another "in 
most admired disorder." The next impres- 
sion is one naturally consequent upon such 
an excess of material. It is impossible — at 
least, I have found it so — to discover in it 
any definite concentration upon the subject of 
Poetry. If an " Introduction " aims at doing 
anything, it should surely aim at " intro- 
ducing " us — at facilitating in some manner, 
and by some general critical limitations, the 
study of inventive literature. It speaks well 
for Mr. Cotterill's audiences, at Dresden and 
elsewhere, that they were able to follow the 
earlier and more abstract lectures (pp. 1-146) 
" with sympathy and indulgence " (Pref., 
p. v.). I own I should have expected them 
to be thoroughly puzzled. Mr. Gotterilt 
apprehends that these lectures may appear 
"crude, superficial, and incoherent." They 
are assuredly neither crude nor (until they 
come to deal critically with actual poets, such 
as Keats and Byron) superficial. But " in« 
coherent," ill- compacted, and hard to follow 
they not less assuredly are. 

So far, however, as a central purpose is 
discoverable in the earlier lectures, it seems 
to be that of persuading both hearers and 
readers that art, poetio and other, is pro- 
ductive and creative, not merely reproductive 
and re-creative; that there is ideal truth as 
well as "fact-truth," and that this ideal 
truth, and not Pleasure (however insepar- 
able Pleasure may be from its contem- 
plation) should be the aim of the artist. 
To this thesis the author returns with an 
iteration quite disproportionate to the chance 
of its impugnment. Indeed, he is partly 
conscious of this defect, and apprehends 
(Pref, p. vi.) that he may have "insisted 
rather too urgently and repeatedly on ele- 
mentary truths in respect of which a reader 
prefers to be credited with at least as much 
discernment as the author." But it is not to 
save the amour propre of the reader that one 
objects to the repetition of such widely 
accepted truths ; it is because such repetition 
throws the whole subject out of perspective, 
making the contrary opinion appear a formid- 
able and prevalent error. If there be any 
persons among those to whom Mr. Cotterill's 
book could possibly appeal who think that 
" Hamlet " and " Faust " are nottrue because 
they are not historical, or that the Dresden 
Madonna, where it outshines Baphael's model, 
differs from it for the worse, such persons 
cannot be convinced by any affirmation or 
repetition. Study and thought, not demon- 
stration, are the remedy for the cecity against 
which Mr. Ootterill laboriously contends. 
" Be patient," Mr. Browning pithily says — 

" Be patient, mirk and mend I 
Had yon the making of your aknllT" 

Had less labour been spent on such superfluoos 
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penaadoo, time might have been found to get 
the lectures into more literary shape, and to 
expunge certain obiter dicta which are Bcarcely 
worthy of Mr. Cotteriil, and are likely to mis- 
lead his audience. For instance (p. 98), Aeschy- 
]d8 is described as representing Prometheus as 
"bound to a naked rock, doomed to an 
eternity of solitude and anguish, while vultures 
claw and mangle him." This is to forget 
the plot, and to diminish the dignity, of the 
drama. It is not for an eternity, but for a 
period which Prometheus knows will come to 
an end. There are no vultures, many or few, 
bat " the winged hound of Zeus, the dark 
brown eagle." Again (p. 139) we are told 
of Shakspere that "he had nothing to do 
with Dettiny or deep questionings." O 
injured shades of Hamlet, Lear, and Caesar ! 
Neither is there any visible reason why (p. 
61), in the description of Hercules' agony, 
the attendant Lichas should be called " the 
priest Lachas." It is essential in lectures, 
where so much depends on illustrations and 
colloqaial criticisms, that the illustrations 
should be exact and the criticisms such as 
sober reflection can enforce. 

The second half of the book consists of 
detailed and partly biographical lectures on 
five great poets who adorned our literature at 
the beginning of this century — Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Byron, and Shelley. 
The first of these lectures — that on Coleridge 
— will be read with interest, partly for the 
lucid and succinct account of the "poetic 
philoeopher," his life and works, his success 
and failure ; and partly also for the extremely 
ingenious — and, to the present writer, con- 
vincing — interpretation of the riddle of 
" Christabel." Mr. Cotteriil modestly says 
that his solution may " seem all nonseuse to 
others" (p. 202), and that when he next 
reads " Christabel " he shall try to forget his 
guess, and " look upon the poem as a reality 
and not as an allegory." I do not think that 
readers will forget his guess, however; nor 
do I see why the poem should not be a 
reality, even if it be also an allegory. 

But in this, and still more in the following 
lectures, the necessity of satisfying the pre- 
judices of an audience has made Mr. Cotteriil 
fall below the tri^e and independent level of a 
critic. It is difficult to understand how, 
except by stooping too much to his audience, 
he can have persuaded himself (p. 142) that 
the e£fect produced by George Eliot's works 
"is enervating and distinctly unhealthy." 
Still harder is it to accept his statement 
(p. 308) that Shelley, late in life, "saw the 
beau^ of true Christianity and accepted the 
goapu of Christ as the one true gospel." I 
do not deny that a change of tone towards 
Christianity is visible in " Prometheus Un- 
bonnd" and "Hellas" as compared with 
" Queen Mab." But Mr. Cotterill's sUtement 
can searcely fail to produce an image of a 
returning prodigal prostrate at the feet of 
Pope or Primate. Such a tableau may be 
acceptable to an orthodox audience, but it is 
unhutorical. Shelley— for right or wrong — 
knew biouelf better than this ; his 

" spirit's bark is driven 
Fw bom the shore, f*r from the trembling throng, 
Whow laOa were never to the tempest given." 

Bat it is on the subject of Byron that Mr. 
Cotteriil swims in the fullest current of 



Philistinism. The poet's irregular moral life 
—(I may remind Mr. Cotteriil that it too was 
beautified, like Shelley's, by acts of great 
charity, liberality, and unselfishness, inde- 
pendently of its conspicuous and glorious 
end) — causes the writer to turn Byron's very 
merits to faults. Byron had " an intense ego- 
tism, subjectivity, self-consciousness " (p. 276). 
Granted. He had also a wondrous power of 
identifying himself with nature, with storms 
and tempests, waves and mountains and 
torrents (pp. 279, 280). Granted. Will it 
be believed that Mr. Cotteriil actually strives 
to identify these qualities, and depreciates 
the second for its affinity to the first ? Take 
the criticism on " Cain " (p. 288). We are 
told that " Cain " is a " fierce, but somewhat 
futile, assault on the religious world. The 
poet takes for granted that the God of the 
Christian is a Qod of blood. But in reality 
He is not so ; and Byron's sword passes 
innocuous through the phantom that he has 
raised." It is amusing, yet painful, to 
remember that this is ezaotly the kind of 
criticism which Byron foresaw when, with 
a rueful humour, he avowed that it "was 
difficult to make Lucifer talk like a clergyman 
on the same subjects." But that a drama 
which was the admiration of such persons as 
Sir Walter Scott, as Kingsley and Maurice, 
should be put aside with this rather bourgeois 
reprobation, does seem to indicate that Mr. 
Cotteriil has been misled by ethical feeling 
into a literary paradox. Nothing in the 
whole of the lecture on Byron strikes me as 
new, and not much as true, except the charge 
of self-consciousness (which, aft«r all, is less 
culpable than the intense self-esteem and 
admiration of " The Excursion ") and that of 
uncritical discernment, which led him to 
prefer Pope to Shakspere and Milton. I 
doubt, too, if there be very much evidence for 
the statement (p. 311) that Byron feared the 
poetic rivalry of Shelley. 

E. D. A. MOBBHEAD. 



The Gypsies, By Charles G.Leland. (Trubner.) 

" He knows nothing, but then he has such 
a pretty way of putting it," said a Cambridge 
don of Kingsley'a Cambridge Lectures. Mr. 
Leland's way of putting it is very pretty, 
and his knowledge of Gypsies is quite the 
reverse of nothing ; still, this his last work 
is often tantalising. Three or four of its 
chapters — those, too, that promise most — 
bring us no further than we were before; 
not seldom its statements are very will-o'- 
the-wisps. That there are Gypsies in Egypt 
and Gypsy musicians in Hungary has long 
been known ; but that, according to Seetzen 
and " Newboldt," the Gypsies of Egypt use 
very few Bdmani words, and that Liszt 
supposes the Gypsies when they arrived 
in Hungary to have had no music of 
their own, are "bold assumptions" certainly, 
but assumptions not of Liszt's or Newbold's 
making. As a matter of fact, the Abb4 
devotes many chapters to showing that 
Hungary owes its music to the Gypsies; 
and Newbold's Ghagar vocabulary, short 
though it is, contains at least forty words 
intelligible to every European Gypsy — -pdni 
(water), ISit (salt), Idl (hair), maas (flesh), 
cJiabo (boy), M16 (black), bhut (much), ja 



(go), &o., (fee. Seetzen's vocabulary, on the 
other hand, is professedly one of Syrian, not 
Egyptian, Gypsies ; and the question always 
remains whether it and von ^^emer's (Peter- 
mann's Oeogr. Mittkeil., 1862) have really 
more claim to rank as true Rdmani dialects 
than has the " Language of the Community 
of Gypsies " appended to the Life of Bam- 
fylde Moore Carew. 

Five chapters on " American Gypsies " 
possess real value, as opening up an all-bat 
virgin soil, scarce glanced at in Sim- 
son's Sistorij of the Gypsies (New York, 
1865). The fifth exemplifies the adage that 
"truth is stranger than fiction;" beside it, 
Zeldu^s Fortune and Dark but Oomelu are 
tame, for it gives " a letter in the Gypsy 
language, with translation[,1 by a lady." 
The comma is indispensable, smce translator 
and letter-writer are one and the self-same 
lady — Miss Britannia Lee, of Philadelphia. 
A Gypsy she — and withal a student of 
Dante; hermother-toogueRdmanes ; Italian, 
French, Latin her "extras;" half-sick of 
Gentiles, she tells us ; overjoyed to fall ia 
with Gypsies ; driving in carriage and pair 
from an aristocratic breakfast ; anon taking 
pot-luck with new-found E6mani friends — 
here is a Sphinx whose riddle is hard of 
solution. The four other chapters are good, 
but this one is worth them all — is worth, 
indeed, a whole cartload of books about 
Gypsies. 

Chapters there are too on "Russian 
Gypsies," "The Origin of the Gypsies," 
« Shelta, the Tmkers' Talk," "Welsh Gypsies," 
"Gypsy Names," Ac, the three first of 
which have made their appearance before. 
To notice all in detail were impossible, so I 
merely jot down a few points on which I 
difier from Mr. Leland. Kisaiya seems to be 
simply Keeiah writ fine, as Sacki certainly is 
short for Zaohariah ; while Oatseye surely is 
always a nickname only, rendered iu Rdmanes 
by mdtckeskSr. Fugasah, monkey, I still 
believe to be a hybrid — the English j)ug, 
disguised by the suffix -asdr. Shelta, the 
Tinkers' Talk, demands for its critic a Celtic 
philologist ; but some of its words, other than 
those so marked, are nothing probably but 
common cant — e.g., crack, mush-faker, monk- 
ery, bozers, tusheroon, and dinglefakir. Nod 
askan suggests " in a doss-ken " (sleeping- 
house) ; and Idrkin is rather the diminutivo 
of lady (ef. cant tifni-ldkin, meretrix) than a 
cognate of the Hindustani larki. Of " Six 
Gypsy Stories in Romany " we are not told 
by whom or where or when they were com- 
posed, which greatly detracts from their 
possible value. Thus j'ivdes, she lived, is one 
out of many strange forms, and guber, 
grumble, one out of many strange words ; 
but till one learns where form and word 
are used — in Wales, the Midlands, or else- 
where — ^the bare knowledge of their exist- 
ence is of no value. Every Gypsologist has 
bis own pet method of spelling ; still, it is 
hard to see why sossi, sasl, sa si, and sasi 
should figure side by side, pelashta and 
plaehta, kamava and kamaoa, and so on. 

The " Origin of the Gypsies " is the least 
satisfactory chapter. It is impossible to 
gather from it what Mr. Leland deems the 
approximate date of the Gypsies' arrival in 
Europe, and to what Indian dialect, ancient 
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or modern, he considers Rdmanes to be most 
akin. Many writers, from Capt. Richardson 
(1803) to Baba Mitra (1870), have already 
demonstrated the existence in India of nomade 
tribes that closely resemble onr European 
Oypsies. From a Mohammedan Hindu of Cal- 
cutta, who wandered in youth with a tribe 
of Indian " Gypsies," Mr. Leiand has learnt 
that these Gypsies called themselves Horn, 
and by people in India were called Trablus or 
Syrians, and that in their " peculiar language, 
consisting of terms which were not generally 
intelligible/' the term for "bread" vas 
manro — ^the same as in European Bdmanes. 
This is not much, and even its value is 
lessened when one remembers that five or six 
yean ago Mr. Leiand himself informed us 
that " there exist in India severd kinds of 
outcasts, identical in all respects with the 
Gypsies, and that prominent among them are 
the Doms, whose name, it is probable, is iden- 
tical with that of Bom" (ef., too, Dardn 
dom, mosician, rom, tribe). Yet this, with a 
new derivation of Zingan, is practically all 
that ths author here adds to the subject; 
while he repeats such oft-repeated figments as 
that the primitive Gypsies "were without 
religion," and " ate without scruple animals 
which had died a natural death, being 
especially fond of the pig, which, when it has 
been thus 'butchered by God,' is still 
regarded even by prosperous Gypsies in Eng- 
land as a delicacy.'' It is not, nor ever was, 
as I believe ; but on this point I should like 
Miss Lee's opinion. Braxy they do eat, and 
mulo laulo too, but the latter only as did 
Cagliostro. 

Do I speak hardly of Mr. Leland's book ? 
If so, it is only that from him I expected 
more. Some day I look for the answer to 
onr Egyptian Question; I looked in this 
bock for it, and found it not. But the book 
itself is always delightful reading — two 
chapters for instance, one on " Walking 
and Visiting," and the other on "Cobham 
Fair." These seem to recal to me walks that 
I must have taken, scenes that I must have 
looked on, and talks that I must have held, 
with vanished friends. Their charm is that 
they tell no novelty. And though the whole 
book taught nothing, what of that? Not 
always with Gypsies who have most to teach 
does one pass the pleasantest days, but rather 
with those who can laugh a right jolly laugh, 
tell a good tale, and troll forth a rollicking 
song. This can " Hans Breitmann," if ever 
mortal could. Fbaitois Hinseb Gbooiu. 



Logic and Life, trith other Sermont, By the 
Bev. H. 8. Holland, (mvingtons.) 

This volume contains several sermons of 
more than ordinary interest. For thoughtful 
men who are brought face to face with the 
religious perplexities of our own time, there 
will be no need for the apology for the 
publication offered in the PreCMe. "We 
clergy," writes Mr. Holland, 

" cannot be quiet while we slowly aconmnlate 
the materials for a book. We, of necessity, 
find ourselves preaching ; and naturally we 
speak of what is uppermost in our minds ; and 
BO we tell our secrets, we announce ourselves 
as we move. If we happen to be following 
out certain directions of theological thought, 



then just as the mole-hills tell the lines of the 
burrowing mole, so we throw out in sermons 
the mani&st tokens of our path." 

The sermons, however, he adds, 

" are printed for the purpose with which books 
are written rather than that with which sermons 
are preached. They are offered not as hortative 
addresses, so much as for the sake of laying 
before the minds of many who now find them- 
selves astray, or in peril, amid the tangle of 
life, some such interpretation of the natural 
and spiritual worlds as may possibly assist 
them m detecting their coherence with the 
truth as it is in Christ Jesus." 

The characteristic note of these sermons 
is the union of a singularly comprehensive 
intellectual outlook with an earnestness of 
spiritual ardour. And in this they contrast 
verv favourably with the narrow, carping, or 
entirely futile attacks from university pulpits 
that are too often meant to pass for Christian 
apologetics. Mr. Holland has not Eet himself 
to hide away from the influences of the world 
in which he lives. There is no doubt a certain 
intensity, not without its value, gained by the 
concentration of an intellectual asceticism; 
but vastly more potent with the world is the 
manifestation of a power that can receive the 
fall shock of the prevailing currents of thought, 
and, gathering to itself the strength and 
enrichment which they bring, stand steadfast 
and secure. The volume is throughout the 
work of one who has entered thoroughly 
into university life, is sensitive to the numer- 
ous influences, interlacing or antagonistic, of 
its thought and feeling. Is sympathetic with 
voung Oxford, and understands it even when 
he refuses to yield to it, or to run with 
narrowness although it claim to be "scien- 
tific " and " modem." 

The first three sermons are engaged with 
the consideration of " some of the conditions 
under which the intellectual approaches to a 
creed must be made ; " and their main drift, 
exhibited with much force and copious elabora- 
tion, is to lead the reader to feel that convic- 
tion in things spiritual is reached not by mere 
abstract reasonings, but by reason operating 
in actual personsl contact with the problems 
of which the credenda of religion offer the 
solutions. It is shown at the same time that 
this is no feature peculiar to the spiritual 
sphere. 

Mr. Holland's writing does not readily 
yield extracts which are not seriously injured 
by being dislocated from their original sur- 
roundings; and it is with some diffidence 
that the following passage is cited : — 

"After all has been argued out, men throw 
over the argument ; for behind the intellectual 
battle lies &e region of conviction — that mental 
condition, which cannot be gainsayed, cannot 
be upset or discomfited by any momentary 
difficulty — that mental atmosphere which admits 
one impression and repels another by some 
instinctive method of its own — that mental 
structure which the long years have laboriously 
built, and which nothing but the long years 
will ever unmake or refashion. What is the 
need of struggling over this or that logical 
detail P At the end of it all, the man under 
attack will pass all argument by with a wave 
of his band ; miracle, for iustanoe, he will say, 
cannot ofier itself in any conceivable shape to 
my imagination ; it is no good proving to me 
that it ought to appear perfectly probable ; as 



a fact, its improbability inereases every time 
I look at it. 

" Such is the state of things— it exists as 
well for UB as for those who differ from us; 
we have the same sense as they of hollowness 
acd insufficiency and remoteness as we listen 
to old abstract argumentation, while it deals 
with the living things of spirit and of God. 
True we may still believe that that high meta- 
physic has its place, has its office, has its 
reality ; but yet we seem to be standing for 
the time on some different levels to it ; and on 
these lower levels we hardly know what to say 
to it, or where to rely upon it; we feel hasy 
and uncomfortable as it delivers its decrees ; 
we seem to have so little grip upon its method ; 
the words may sound strong as ever, yet the 
tale has but little meaning for us ; it fails to 
make its entry good within the substance and 
fibres of our reu life." 

Now this is a truthful and vivid descrip- 
tion of facts. The passage must be taken as 
only an ordinary specimen of Mr. Holland's 
skill in psychological porlraitnre. There 
may not be always a marked facility of 
execution in Mr. Holland's work of this 
kind, nor always a perfect surenesa of 
touch, and in some instances there seems to 
me over-much elaboration of details ; yet the 
effect in the end may be fairly said to be in 
general broad, harmonious, and trathfoL 
They are what we so rarely meet with — ^life- 
like studies from the life. In farther con- 
firmation of this remark it would be easy to 
cite many passages; bat we most content 
ourselves with a reference to the admirable 
pictures of the spiritual features of student- 
life at Oxford given in the sermon entitled 
"The Breaking of Dreams," and, from a 
slightly difierent point of view, 'vx that en- 
titled " The Cost of Moral Movement." 

Polemical, in the ordinary application of 
the word, these sermons are not ; no opponent 
is exposed, after the fashion of apologists, as 
weak, illogical, irrational, or perverse; but there 
is something reassuring to wavering hearts in 
the growbg sense that a powerful mind has 
reviewed the whole situation, and is not oast 
down. The stately progress of the argument 
serves rather as a " demonstration in force " 
than as an assault upon the enemy's lines, 
but it nevertheless fulfils a valuable purpose ; 
it is, after a manner, a measuring of strength, 
and quietness and confidence are the result. 

Attention may be drawn to the manner in 
which the development of life through 
struggle and the survival of the fittest is 
brought to play a part in the argument of 
sermon v. Theology, it seems to mc, has 
yet scarcely realised the bearings on religious 
speculation of the doctrine of evolution. It 
is well worthy of consideration whether it has 
not been justly observed that " by regarding 
man as the last and highest product of nature 
the theory of evolution easily lends support 
to the idea that all things exist or have existed 
for the sake of our race. This leenu indeed 
to le an essential element in any rationallg 
evolved universe" (see Mr. J. Sally's article 
" Evolution " in the new edition of the Eneg- 
clopaedia Britannica). 

Tbe occasional sermons preached by Mr. 
Holland in St. Paul's Cathedral and else- 
where, though not without merits of their 
own, belong to a different order of discourse, 
and need not be considered here. 

JOHK DOWTDKK. 
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J>mtter and itt lortb, 1066-1881, By 
H. 0. Maxwell Lyte. (Privately printed ; 
Exeter: Pollard.) 

Historic familiea and historic demesnes 
present to a capable annalist a field of pecaliar 
▼alae. There u much to be learnt from their 
rccards which we can I'am in no other way, 
and which is necessary to a right understand* 
ug of that social side of our history till 
recently so much neglected. On the other 
hand, there are few materials which have 
greater need of judicious editing if they are 
to afford not only their maximum of grain 
but also their minimum of oha£ Dunster is 
happy in its chronicler. Mr. Lyte in his 
inatnictiTe monograph has spared no labour 
that could increase its value, and has care- 
fully abstained from overweighting his work 
with matters of merely family interest, or 
indeed of no interest at all. It is to be 
regretted, however, that some of the Ap- 

Kndices are to be found in the middle of the 
ok, the confusion being increased by the 
absence not only of an Index, but even of a 
Table of Contents. 

The lordship of Danster is best known by 
the preservation of its castle to our own day 
as the noble residence of a family of com- 
moners whose ancestors acquired it by 
purchase, five centuries ago, from the repre- 
sentatives of its Domesday holder. In this 
respect its fate is in all probability unique. 
Mr. Lyte has unfortunately failed to avail 
himself, when issuing his papers in a collected 
form, of Mr. Eyton's learned labours, which 
would have enabled him to include an im- 
portant feature of the Toi^-its antiquity, 
namely, as the caput of a pre-Conqueatual 
franchise, for which its position clearly marked 
it, and of which the evidence is to be found 
in the lenient hidation of the twin hundreds 
which formed its chatellany. The date 
selected as Mr. Lyte's starting-point is also 
nnlaekily chosen. The mention of 1066 
tends to perpetuate the *' vulg^ error " that 
England was conquered in that year, whereas 
these districts were atill unconquered as 
late as the beginning of 1068. Hence 
it is certain that even at that date the 
Mohona were not yet in possession. On 
the other hand, it is certain from the Inqui- 
licio gheldi that they were in possession by 
1084. The latter date is the earliest evidence, 
and should, therefore, have appeared as the 
starting-point. It is strange to find Domes- 
day described as "the survey of 1085" 
(p. 3); and it is surely time that Aluricus 
should be engliahed as Mlhio, and not as the 
meaningless " Aluric." The curious tradition 
of Joan de Mohun (p. 19) reminds Mr. Lyte 
"partly of Dido and partly of Godiva," but 
should rather be compared with the similar 
legend of Lady Tichborne and her famous 
" crawls." In " a certain Humphrey CoUes, 
gentleman" (p. 75) we may recognise the 
lonnder of CoUes of Barton, a wealthy 
Somersetshire house; and Mr. Lyte seems 
unaware that he was connected by marriage 
with the Luttrells. 

Among the numerous illustrations to be 
found in the volume is an excdlent sketch of 
a very carious picture preserved at Dunster 
Castle. It is dated 1550, and represents Sir 
John Luttrell emerging from a stormy sea. 
Mr. Lyt^ while rejeotbg what M. Giermont- 



Ganneau would term le myths ioonohffi^ue— 
evidently derived from a misunderstanding of 
the theme — is unable to explain the meaning 
of the composition. Sir John is seen escaping 
alone from " a man-of-war in the background, 
struck by lightning," its crew being all over- 
whelmed. This obviously commemorates his 
marvellous escape the year before, when, with 
the sole exception of himself, the entire garrison 
of Broughty (called Bouticraig by Mr. Lyte) 
had been put to the sword. We here see 
this Somerset Odysseus returning in safety to 
his Ithaca, his lady's scarf around his arm, 
and his protecting goddesses descending from 
the clouds. The initials S. I. L. beneath the 
lines on the rock in the foreground " may be 
those of the author," Mr. Lyte thinks, but 
are merely those of Sir John himself (who 
doubtless composed them) ; and the head of 
" a young man," introduced by a later hand, 
may well be that of the hapless nephew whose 
gratitude moved him to "renovate" the 
picture in 1591. If the signature be indeed 
that of Lucas de Heere, we have here distinct 
evidence of his being in England some while 
earlier than is supposed. Mr. Lyte's sug- 
gestion that it was painted in France is 
inadmissible, for Sir John was imprisoned in 
Scotland (p. 77). De Heere must therefore 
have paid a flying visit to England before or 
during his French period. He was only 
sixteen in 1550, but the work u almost cer- 
tainly his, its subtle symbolism, primary and 
secondary, being worthy of the author of He 
Orchard of Poeaie. 

In the genealogical and heraldic portion of 
his subject Mr. Lyte is thoroughly at home. 
The tabular pedigrees are the result of labori- 
ous research, though their value is greatly 
impaired by the intermixture of successive 
generations. Ool. Chester's magnum opus 
would have enabled him to add a fact or two 
on p. 145, and the order of Alice Paganel's 
husbands in the pedigree contradicts the 
order in the text. But the chief point to 
notice is Mr. Lyte's assumption that William 
de Moion, " Earl of Somerset," and founder 
of Bruton Priory, was son of the William 
who fought at Senlac. The tendency of 
genealogists to skip a generation in the 
obscure century which followed the Conquest 
appears ineradicable. Mr. Lyte, however, 
has 80 conclusively corrected one such omis- 
sion at a later period (p. 32) that he might 
have detected the prima facie improbability 
of a man who was old enough, though a 
simple leigneur, to be a leader of importance 
in 1066 — and, indeed, to bo described by 
Waceas 

" Le Viel Willame de Moion 
Ont sveo U malnt oompsgnon " 

— having a son young enough in 1138 "to 
roam ... as with a whirlwind" over 
England {Oe»ta Stephani). Nor is the doubt 
lessened by a deed which Mr. Lyte has printed, 
and in which William, the assumed father, 
mentions his brother and his two sons, but 
not his supposed son and heir William. Mr. 
Lyte, by-the-way, dates this deed 1090-1100 
on the ground that John (de Villola) of 
Tours " was Bishop of Bath from 1090 ;" but 
he was consecrated, as it happens. Bishop of 
Somerset in July 1088 (Hittoriola, 21), and 
obtained the Abbey of Bath the same year by 
charter from William Bufus. The true date. 



therefore, is 1088-1100. The essays on the 
heraldry of Mohun and of Luttrell deserve 
unqualified praise. Well written and well 
illustrated, they will prove most valuable to 
the student, specially as touching the ac- 
cessories of the shield and what may be 
termed the evolutionist theory of supporters. 
We are not, however, informed on what 
ground the family now in possession " have 
maintained the claim ... of using sup- 
porters," they being neither the heirs male 
nor the representatives in blood of the Luttrell 
who first adopted them. J. H. Bound. 



Iia Mythologie des Plantes ; ou, les L6gendes 
du R&gne veg6tal. Far Angelo de Guber- 
natis. Tome premier, 1878 ; Tome second, 
1882. (Paris: Beinwald.) 

Thk author reminds as in the Conclusion to 
the second volume of this valuable work that 
some four years have elapsed since the first 
part appeared. This long period has not, 
however, ptssed unimproved. One grave 
fault was found by the critics and reviewers 
of the first volume ; and it is interegtiog to 
note how the author has availed himself of 
the suggestions offered in the preparation of 
the part just to hand. M. de Gubernatis 
showed a strong tendency to refer everything 
peculiar in the history and mythology of 
plants and plant-names to some solar, phallic, 
or anthropogonique source, the consequence 
being that a theory, good enough in itself, 
was pressed into service where its aid for the 
interpretation of a myth or legend was not in 
the least required. This weakness the author 
has betrayed to a far less degree in his later 
work, and we are thankful. One other fault 
the captious critic might be inclined to find, 
unless, indeed, he took the pains to read the 
Conclusion first. It might be asked, if the 
volume treats of the myths and legends 
relating to plants, trees, and flowers, why, 
under certain headings, have we only the 
names of certain plants, revealing, it is true, 
to one who may be familiar with the languages 
of the Continent and of the Eist the fact 
that something interesting lies beneath the 
names, but at the same time supported by no 
actual recital of a myth, legend, or peculiar 
usage attaching to the plant in question. 
Under " Campaka " {Michelia champaka), 
for example, anyone familiar with the East 
would naturally expect to find reference to the 
fact that this beautiful plant is regarded by 
the Hindiii as sacred to Vishnu ; while the 
Brahmans have a legend respecting a blue 
variety which grows only in Paradise. But 
the only piece of information we glean respect- 
ing the flower, save that it has a number of 
designations whioh allude to its delicate form, 
its sweet perfume, and its rich golden colour, 
is from the Nalodaya, attributed to Kalidilia, 
where we read " que le c'ampaka est, en partie, 
responsable de la separation des deux 
amoureux, des deux dpoux Nala et Dama- 
yanti." But, if we feel disappointment occa- 
sionally on turning for information respecting 
a popular plant, we must, in justice to tha 
author, bear in mind his own apology. Uu 
says : 

" Je suis bian loin maintenaut de oroire que 
dans mon livre j'ai reoueiUi toutes les notices 
que ae rapportwit 2^ la vie merveilleuse das 
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plantes ; oe que je n'ai pas TeoaoUi d^passe 
cerbdnement de beattooup oe que j'ai pn 
tasaembler. H reste done beaucoup k ajoater 
k ce livre; et diaqne leotenr pouna aie^ment, 
en paroonrant ce volume, deTenir men savant 
oollaborateni " (ii. 372). 

One conclusion to be drawn from the study 
of plant mythology is becoming more and 
more clear every day — that the essential 
myths, those which form the groundwork 
and fonndation of the vast system, are ex- 
ceedingly few; while by the application of 
genius it is possible to revive and extend 
them without limit. This will account for 
two facts in the cystem of mythology which 
dusters around the vegetable kingdom — the 
exact similarity between legends attaching to 
different plants in widely different localities, 
and the constant re-appearance of fundamental 
resemblances where the details differ widely. 
Let us take an illustration. At Berry Pomeroy, 
in South Devon, one finds a variety of legends 
respecting the place itself, and the particular 
objects of note in the neighbourhood. I was 
recently gravely informed that the place 
received its name from the fact that one 
Pomeroy in bygone dajs brought a Berry 
and planted it in the grounds.' This berry grew 
till it became a beautiful tree, and is still 
pointed out to the visitor as the Wishing- 
tree. Mrs. Whitcombe has already remarked 
that " the prettiest superstition of the place 
is [that which relates to] the * Wishing-tree,' 
a lofty, wide-spreading beech ; if you whisper 
your wish softly against its trunk, it will be 
sure to come true" — i.e., your wish will be 
gratified. I visited this tree on August 10 
last for the purpose of inspecting its pecu- 
liarities. It is a magnificent tree, both in 
respect of girth and height. To obtain one's 
wisn it is necessary to walk round it back- 
wards three times — a very diEScult task, as 
the tree stands on the edge of a steep declivity. 
A peculiar excrescence on one side of the 
tree has exactly the shape and appearance 
of the human ear, magnified a dozen times. 
Now, though we have many " wishing- 
stones " and " wishing-wells " In England, 
" wishing-trees " seem to be few and far 
betwen. But, if we will take the pains to 
trace out the matter, we soon find that what 
seems to be an anomaly in English mythology 
is but a link in a vast chain which nearly 
encircles the globe. Take, for example, the 
Kalpadruma, of which we read in the Da9a- 
knmaracharita (see Miiller'a Chrettomathy), 
and we at once meet the tree which fulfilled 
all wishes. Major-Gen. Cunningham gives 
us a figure of this tree in one of the volumes 
of ih% Archaeological Survey of India {yoL x., 
p). XV.), and tells us that the common 
people give this name to a large forest tree 
with smooth, silvery bark ; but the Kalpa- 
druma is not the only tree found in India 
which "remplit tons les dSsirs" (Quber- 
natis, i. 195 et seqq.), for Vinceczo Maria da 
Santa Caterina, who visited that country in 
the seventeenth century, tells us of a tree 
called Colparaquin, " di tanta grandezza che 
niuno dei mortali la puote misnrare, la quale 
dicono che dia o ognuno quanto vuole e sa 
desiderate, per cibo e delizia." Here we 
may recognise the Sanskrit Kalpavtiksha, as 
in the CampanyangU of Pigaletta, another 
traveller, we find the Xamoparigin, "un 



albero grandissimo," growing in the Gulf of 
China, and fulfilling all one's desires. From 
India we turn our face westward, and we 
soon find other links in the chain. In 
East Prussia, for example, the dog-wood tree 
takes the place of the Devonshire beech and 
the Hind& Ealpadruma; and, if the sap of 
that tree be abeorbed in a handkerchief on 
St. John's night, it will fulfil all wishes. 
Everyone will call to mind the "wishing- 
rod" formerly so lai^ely in request for 
divining. In Old High German this rod was 
called Wunsciligerta ; and there are traces of 
a wishing-thom in the mythology of the 
Teutonic races, among whom the thorn was 
employed for the manufacture of the divining- 
rod. " And the magic wand, by whose 
impact treasures are acquired, was a wishing- 
rod ; confer Parz. 235, 22, ' wurzel undo ris 
des wunsches,' root and spray of wish." The 
hazel has been largely employed for making 
the wishing-rod, and would therefore enter 
the list of wishing-trees. Nor must we omit 
to mention the magio fern-seed, than which 
no more potent charm has ever been found, 
either at home or abroad, for the acquisition 
of desired objects. In Suabia the fern-seed 
can only be acquired at midnight on Christmas 
Eve. In Eussia, where the plant (sometimes 
said to be Atpidium JiKx-mat, at other times 
Folypodium vulgare or Osmunda regalit) is 
called Paporotnik (in ii. 145, poporotnik is 
a printer's error), it is still a belief among 
the peassntry that the fern flowers on St. 
John's night " et que le mortel beureux qui 
peut assister h cette floraison verra s'accom- 
plir tous ses souhaits." 

If Mr. Moncure Conway has given any atten- 
tion to the study of plant-lore since he wrote his 
valuable articles on mystic trees and flowers, 
he will probably have seen cause to withdraw 
one statement he there made. " Except a few 
names, given with humour rather than male- 
volence [he says], as Devil's apron and Devil's 
leaf, there are few which ever suggested 
diabolism." The fact is, as M. de Gubernatis 
has shown us, that the Devil is as largely asso- 
ciated with the names of plants and plant 
legends as with those relating to places. We 
have Devil's milk as a name for Eupliorhia, and 
Devil's bit for the scabious. In Germany the 
name of Devil's eye is applied to the hen- 
bane, and the snapdragon and toad-flax are 
known as Devil's band. Such names as 
Teufels-darm and Teufels-drerk tell their own 
tale, and will suggest to the student of 
English plant-names a number of synonyms 
in connexion with such plants as dodder, 
bindweed, and assafoetida. Indigo is called 
Teofels-farbe, while even the virgin's bower 
{Clematis Vitalha, L.) is not safe against the 
intrusions of the evil one, who claims the 
rambling stems under the name of Devil's 
thread. Perhaps the name of Old Man's 
beard may be a euphemism for Devil's 
beard, as applied to this plant. In Devon- 
shire the tall flower-heads of the tritoma 
{Uvaria grandijlora) are popularly known as 
the Devil's poker, and in Sumatra the Bafflesia 
Amoldi is called the Devil's siri box (the siri 
being the betel so largely employed through- 
out the East). 

The limited space at our disposal prevents 
our touching upon other subjects. The learned 
author has taken India as his principal field 



of study, India particularly as set before us in 
those old Sanskrit writings which have 
supplied U8 of late years with such vast stores 
of material for the study of every branch of 
mythology as well as of philology ; and his 
position as Professor of Sanskrit at the 
institute for the higher branches of learning 
at Florence, together with his familiarity 
with the mythology of Europe, as exhibited 
in earlier works, guarantee the fidelity and 
soundness of his scholarship and labours. The 
alphabetical arrangement which has been 
carried out in both parts of the work affords 
wonderful facility for reference, and constitutes 
it quite a dictionary of plant- mythology. _ In 
the first volume we find many quotations 
from English works, indicative of thoroughness 
of reading ; although the reading for the press 
was imperfectly performed, the result being 
a number of blemishes which continually 
offend the eye of the reader. Some of the 
most interesting illustrations of the subject 
come from the Flowery Empire ; and, as the 
flower-lore of China has been but imperfectly 
studied and worked out, I should be strongly 
tempted to call attention to some of the most 
popular facts but that I hope to treat the 
subject fully in a work on Oriental plant-lore 
now in course of preparation. It is sufficient 
to say that no student of this important and 
charming subject can afford to be without the 
volumes under review ; and, if care be taken 
not to accept all the author's theories as facts, 
a rich harvest may be gleaned from La 
Myihologie det Planies. 

HiLDEBIC FbIEHD. 
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Paphua, and other Poena, By E. S. Tonnge. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) The celebrated 
"Saxon" substitute for impenetrability, "nn- 
gothroughsomeness," expresses in a slightly 
altered senee a quality which is not, we think, 
anywhere to be found so eminently present as 
in a certain kind of minor poetry. It is not 
bad, it is not absurd, it is simply ungothrongh- 
some. It does not exactly weary the reader, or 
disgust him, or shook him; it simply resists 
witti an incomparable vis inertiae his efforts to 
read it Miss Toungs' verse possesses this 
quality in luusual perfection, as perhaps a 
stanza taken almost at random will best show. 
" The San spirit speaks to the sea spirit : 
Take me, sweet spiiit, to tby cool deep breast 

And Uy foun Iiands 
On these red brows that tiosle with the weight 
Of burning Bplendours and the day's nnreat 

Of many luds. 
Take the spent fever of my heart, and tend 

These parobed eyes that bend 
Over thy shaded ghmces dim with white 

Sequestered light. 

Lit at some moony taper green snbdned 

In some ses-mood," 

&o., &o., &c. All of us have read much worse 
verse than this, and most of us have written 
verse much worse. But it is ungothrongh- 
some. 

Bongt of a Loit World. By A New Hand. 
(W. H. Allen and Co.) It is impossible that 
anybody ehould he so widced as to laugh at 
Mr. Lewis Morris, or else the title of this 
volume might seem to imply some such 
nefarious intention on the part of its author. 
However, the reader has no sooner opened it 
than he ceases to think the author likely to be 
guilty of ribaldry in any form. He is simply 
one of the good people who will persist in 
handling dasBioal subjects without possessing 
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the leut tinotare of the filaiwifwl langtuges. 
Thus he makes ** Ajoheloaa " rhyme, not onoe, 
but repeatedly, to " oaronae " and " brows ; " he 
shorteas the e of Goieaiu and lengthens the o 
ot Gallirrhoe. Thronghout a whole poem he 
always spells Cnmos with an A, and he makes 
Dionysus the end of two saooewiTe iambio 
decarrllables, thereby introdncing the aoazon 
into JBngliah. We have spoken often enongh 
about ue idiotic folly which makes these 
blunders so common now. For the present we 
h*Te nothing to say, except that we only wish 
Landor, from whum the new hand with his new 
ear seems to have taken " Ooresua and Oallir- 
rhoe," were alive to express his opinion of his 
imitator. 

V«nta,and other POenu. By the Author of "Peri- 
enlaUrbis." (Nutt.) This small volume contains 
four poems of some length — " Yenta," " Ish- 
maal,'' " Nioias," and " Elijah," aU of which 
have a certain commonity of character. That 
oharaoter can only be described (without any 
intention of sarcas m or disparagement) as prize- 
poemy. They are very good prize poems all of 
them, especially the first and longest, which 
gives a capital study of Winchester School. The 
aw sonnets and translations which follow are 
also good in their way, though they have, like 
the longer pieces, a certain lack of spontaneoas- 
neas, and an air as of one who should say, " Go 
to ; let us write some verse." 

Herman Waidffrave. By the Anthor of 
**Ginevra." (Kegan Paul, ^ftench and Co.) The 
anthor of Qinevra steadily pnrsaes his or her 
apparent design of writing the largest number 
01 the longest verse plays on record. The 
present example has 270 pages, the average 
contents of ea«h being twenty-five lines. We 
do not pretend to have done more than read 
certain scenes of it, from which it appears to 
be characterised by the same fatal uaency as 
its author's former works. This remark applies 
as well to the lyrics interspersed as to the olaak 
verse. It is a pity that some real command 
of veraifioation and poetical expression should 
be thus lost and drowned in a shoreless ocean of 
improvisation. 

DramaHe Pieeet. By Martin F. Tupper. 
(W. H. Allen and Go.) In a beautiftal volume, 
with the Tupper arms on the back and a curious 
portraiture of his three chief heroes— King 
Alfred, Baleigh, and Washington — in front, 
with, to all appearances, wreauks of the weed 
whidli Baleigh imported surrounding them, Mr. 
Tapper has printed three dramatic pieces of 
some length and twelve shorter ones. For the 
latter he quotes his authorities conscientiously 
bat oddly, as thus : " Alexander at Lampsacus, a 
tros dramatic incident of old times according to 
Lsnpritee, Abbott's life of Alexander, and 
Bolhn's Ancient History." With such- like 
Bardolphian security of testimony does Mr. 
Tapper prelude most of his sketches. We have 
aothing to say against the pieces themselves. 
If Mr. Tupper is not the wisest of men he has 
•0 long been the stock butt of criticasters that 
he deservee immunity in the exercise of what 
is, after all, a very harmless fancy. 

Poem$, Lyriei, and Sonnets. By L. S. Beving- 
too. (^liot Stock.) Miss fievington by her 
volume of Keynolet put in a strong claim to be 
a^nowledged the Poetess Laureate of spiritual 
indigestion. This second volume will go far, 
we would think, to establish her in that position. 
Dyspepsia is a very terrible disease, whether it 
be dyspepsia of the body or dysi>^8ia of the 
loal, but it has nothing more terrible about it 
than quod ridieuloe /aeit. We are inclined to 
think that the purely spiritual dyspeptic is an 
object huder to regard with decent sympathy 
Hum bis humbler brother, who merely has to 
ttroggle with an authentic stomach and liver in 
a state of derangement. At any rate, the latter 
Midomer writes himself down what he is. It 



may possibly be that we an hopeless Philistines, 
but we shall ask, or take, leave to consider 
stuff like the following as " stufE " and nothing 
else: — 

" When the patlenoe of law mdvarsal 
Shall issue in msstety of law. 
When the freedom that grows of the ' Most Be ' 
Shall reign la its infinite swe, 
" When virtue is lost in its issae. 

When sweetly has blossomed the rod, 
The fnilt ot Totality's travaO. 
The ultimate rest, abaU be God. 

Aballiboozabandganorribo ! is the only oom- 
ment which is suitable and adequate to such 
flatulent trash as this, Here is another extract 
which Mr. Traill or Mr. Calverley might be de- 
fied to better in their most ingenious and most 
audadous moments of burlesque : — 

" When the great nnivene hang nebulous 
Between the onpreTented and the need, 
Was it foreseen that yon and I ihoold be, 
Was It deoreed ? 

" While time lesned onward through eternities, 
Unrippled by a breath and andlstraaght, 
Ley there at leisure Will that we shoald breathe T 
Waited a Thought t 
" When the warm iwirl of ohaoi elements 

Fashioned the chance that woke to sentient 
Ufe, 
Did there a Longing seek and hasten on 
Uor mutual life ? 

It would probably be impossible for any 
rational human being, unless restrained by a 
benevolent desire to avoid damping the spirit of 
Miss Bevington's poetical conversation, to avoid 
calling out "Fudge" at each of these preposterous 
stanzas. We shall quote no more of them, 
though a poem in whioh somebody " knew all 
Being changed into a Flaw," and in which Miss 
Bevington shortly afterwards rhymes " lads " to 
"maida," apparently thinking that the latter 
word follows the licence of "plaid," is tempt- 
ing. Briefly and fairly described, Miss Beving.- 
ton's poetry is an attempt to turn the jargon of 
a certain school of unorthodox theologians into 
verse, and her chief poetical instrument for the 

Surpose is the use of capital letters. If these 
elights of matter and manner can move any- 
body, let him read her, but if not, not. 

Ledyn, and other Tentt. By Herbert Gardner. 
(Remingtons.) A fly-leaf in Mr. Gardner's 
volume informs us that one of his critics 
formerly discovered in him a remarkable 
resemblanoe to Cyril Toumeur, chequered by 
a certain strain of the late Mr. O'Shaughnessy. 
As we do not remember the volume in question, 
it is impossible to say that this critic was 
simply using words and names at random; 
but we certainly see no resemblanoe to either 
poet here. In tms volume Mr. Gardner displays 
himself as possessing a fair gift of verse, but 
no especial one of jraetry. 

Hf<l» Pathway, and other Poenu. By Thomas 
Leech. (Satohell.) Mr. Leech is, it seems, a 
constable in the Metropolitan Police, and we 
believe him to be an Irishman. His verse wants 
critical polish, but shows something of the 
command over certain lyric metres wmch Irish 
poets have,more commonly possessed than East 
Britons. 

Priett and Poet, and other Poem*. By J. D. 
Lynch. (Dublin: DufEy.) Mr. Lynoh's little 
book of poems is remarkably different from 
most of the books of Irish poetry which fall 
into onr hands. The anapaest, the sultana 
queen of the metrical loves of most Hibernian 
bards, is here absent ; the thoughts are far from 
commonplace ; and the expression, instead of 
being superficially neat, is laboured and occa- 
sionally halting.^ Mr. Lynch has much to learn, 
and few of his pieces are free from some quite 
unnecessary fault of phraseology or rhythm ; 
, but, compared with his fellows, he has some- 



thing to say for himself. It should be observed 
that a tone of depression and melancholy per- 
vades the book. It is monotonous to a fault, 
but this does not seem to be an affectation. 

Poemt. By Louis Porn. (Simpkin, Marshall 
and Co.) Mr. Porri pleads youth, imperfect 
education, and so forth for this little volume. 
It is not worse than a great many other volumes 
whose authors could plead no such exoaaes. 
But a critic can only say for the thousandth 
time that verse which may be written without 
any blame — which is indeed a natural product of 
the human ima^iination at certain times and 
under certain circumstances— is not on that 
account worth printing. 

Through Dark to Light. (Remingtons.) This 
is a curious book, better worth reading than 
most reflective poetry of the minor kind. Its 
second tiUe is " A Day at the Sea." It is a wet 
day, and the author rejects on the riddles of the 
painful earth. His child wants to go out and 
play, but can't, and it is unable to answer 
his queries. His dog sleeps, and is thus also 
scarcely available as a partner in argument 
His parrot behaves like a parrot, and looks at 
him with the mysterious sarcasm usutdh^ 
characteristic of that unfathomable bird. He 
sees a fat clergyman, and thinks him unsaintly j 
a thin and ascetic one, and declines to acknow- 
ledge him as a suitable exponent of a religion 
of good tidings. Then the rain leaves off, and 
the sun oomes out, and the streets dry up, and 
the dog wakes, the child goes out to play, and 
the man's wife oomes in, looking pretty, and 
he cheers up again, and dismisses the riddles of 
the painful earth like a sensible person. There 
is nothing extraordinary in this story, but it is 
better done than usual, and the verse, though 
pedestrian, is far from ineffective. 

Konrad WaUenrod. Translated £com the 
Polish of Adam Miokiewicz by Maude 
Ashurst Biggs. (Triibner.) Of the foithf alness 
to its original of this little volume of translation 
we are not competent to judge ; but in itsjlf 
it is a pleasant and readable piece of verse. 

Sehiller't "Mary Stuart." Translated by 
Leedham White. (Eegan Paul, Trench and 
Co.) This book will be useful to students of 
German, because Mr. White has printed the 
original and the version on opposite pages. He 
has thus given an apparent gnarantM, and a 
fair test of literalness. We cannot say that he 
is absolutely literal, but at the same time he is 
very close, and the line for line order of the 
original, as well as its rhythmical flow, is very 
fairly maintained. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Jaues Collieb, so long associated with 
Mr. Herbert Spencer in the preparation of his 
sociological works, will sail for New ZeaUnd 
before the dose of the present month. 

The Stories from Browning, by Mr. F. May 
Holland, with Mr. Sutherland Orr's Introduc- 
tion, will be published by Messrs. George Bell 
and Sons early in October. 

Mb. E. Chebteb Waters is about to issue a 
revised and enlarged edition of his book on 
Pariah Registers, whioh was printed for private 
circulation only in 1870. 

A NEW and enlarged edition of Mr. W- 
Carew HazUtt's Collection of Proverbs is nearly 
ready. It will be issued by Messrs. Reeves and 
Turner. 

A VOLVUE of Spinoza Essays by Profs. Land, 
van Yloten, and Kuno Fischer, translated from 
the Datoh by Mr. Menzies, of Abernyte, and 
from the German by Ikliss F. Schmidt, and 
edited by Prof. Knight, St. Andrews, will 
shortly be published by Messre. Williams and 
Norgate. 
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Mb. H. T. Maoeznzis Bkll will publiah in 
the autumn, through Mr. Elliot Stock, a volume 
entitled Vonet qf Varied Life. The book vill 
contain a number of poema of trarel, chiefly 
deaoriptiTe of Spanish scenery, and also a 
body of sonnets and lyrical pieces. Mr. Bell is 
the author of a volume entitled The Keeping of 
the Vow, published some years back. 

Thb richness of the indirect endowment of 
the Ohair of Greek in Edinbingh ITniTersity 
which Prof. Blackie has just reaigned is attract- 
ing some of the most eminent Hellenista in the 
kingdom as candidates. The appointment is 
Tested in the university curators. An impres- 
ition prevails in Edinburgh that their choice will 
ftkll on Dr. Donaldson, till lately rector of the 
EQgh School, and who now holds the Ohair of 
Humanity in Aberdeen, from which Prof. 
Blackie himself proceeded to Edinburgh. 

Ms. David Douolab, of Edinburgh, is 
bringing out a new edition, in three volumes, 
of Sorae Buheeeivae, which was, we believe, 
corrected for the press by Dr. John Brown just 
before his death. The immortal " Bab and his 
Friends " heads the second volume, which bas 
iust apoeared. The first volume will be pub- 
fished last. It will contain the papers on 
Locke and Sydenham, with a portrait of the 
anthor. 

Mb. Dottglas is also publishing, with the 
author's sanction, an edition of Mr. W. D. 
Howells's novels in one-shilling volumes. 

A szw Commentary on the Oospel of St. 
Matthew, from the pen of the Bev. M. F. 
Sadler, of Honiton, will shortly be published 
by Messrs. Bell and Sons. It will be a prac- 
tical exposition, adapted for private reading as 
well as for the use of the clergy, and will be 
supplemented by critical notes, in which the 
ang^stions of modem acholara, including the 
Beviaers of 1881, will be duly commented on. 
A similar commentary on the Goe^ of St. John 
ia also in preparation. 

Ths Bev. B. Hunter and Mr. Sidney J. 
Herrtage have completed another volume of the 
Eneyd^paedic Dictionary (from odbh to evnarium), 
which will shortly be published by Messrs 
Oaasell, Fetter, Galpin and do. A farther 
volume, carrying the work into the letter D, is 
in the press. 

Norway in June ia the title of a book of 
travel by Olivia M. Stone which will be 
published this autunm by Messrs. Marcoa Word 
and Oo. The illustrations — made from photo- 
graphs taken during the tour by Mr. J. Harris 
Stone— have been drawn by Mr. W. H. J. Boot, 
Mr. H. W. Petheiick, Mr. B. £ent Thomas, 
and others. 

The Fern World, by Mr. Francia George 
Heath, author of Autumnal Leavet, has juat 
reached ito seventh edition. 



grace and distinction of style that characterise 
all Dr. Darmestoter'a work. He calls on his 
countrymen to set up a statue of Herv^ Biel on 
the banks of the Banco, in front of the tower of 
Solidor, not only to remind France of the Oroisic 
pilot's own noble unselfish act, but also of her 
thousands like him who have sufisred and died, 
and who suffer and die, without word said. 

Mb. Kabl Blind's " Personal BecoUections 
about Garibaldi" w31 be oondoded in the 
September number of Fraier; and the first part 
of an essay by him on " The Badioal and Be- 
volutionary Parties of Europe " will appear in 
the Contemporary Beview. 

Thk weekly and monthly magazine for chil- 
dren, Our Darling*, until now published by 
Messrs. Haughton and Oo., will in future be 
brought out by Messrs. John F. Shaw and Oo. 

The Philosophical Society of Berlin, which 
was founded in 1842, proposes to issue, under 
the title of " PhilosopMBohe Yorlaege," a series 
of little books intended to be popular and to 
diaousa matters of general interest. One of the 
first of the series will be an account of the 
philosophical system of Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
by Hen Miohelet. 

Db. Yavobski, the Bussian physician who 
attended the late Amir Shore Ali, is about to 
publish an account of his journey in Oentral 



Mb. BBOWBiira'a spirited poem, " Herv6 Eiel " 
has at last had justice done to it in France. 
Dr. James Darmesteter, the well-known Zend 
scholar and editor of " Macbeth," one of the vice- 
presidento of the New Shakspere Society, has, 
in _ Le Parlement of August 15, given an 
article of oyer four columns to an acc9unt of 
Mr. Browning and the Browning Society, a 
translation of " Hervtf Biel," a stetement of 
the historical facte on which Mr. Browning 
founded hia poem, and a feeling appreciation <n 
the generous spirit in which the English poet 
oame forward, at the time of EVance's greatest 
despondency after the German War, to show her, 
what she had forgotten, the heroism and true 
nobility of the poor Breton pilot who, in 1692, 
saved uie remnant of her fleet from England's 
^raap ; to remind her that in her workers, not 
in heremperora^ lay her future atrength ; and to 
h«>Id out a hdinng hand to feed her poor dia- 
tteaaed. The Piir!em«n«arti<>lei( written with the 



AocfOBDina to the Moscow Ruttian Courier, 
the ecdemaatical censor has interdicted the 
further publication of the series of sketches by 
Count L. N. Tolstoi which were appearing in 
the BuitJtaya Mytl ; those already in print have 
been handed over to the police and entirely 
destroyed. The aketohes in question were 
intended to portray different phases of religious 
life in Bossia. 

A WBiTBB in the Indian Bpedaior says : — " I 
went to a book-stall at Bombay, kept by a 
native, to ask for a volume of the Hibbert 
Lectures. He put into my hands The Myiteries 
of the Court of London I I begged to be ex- 
cused, when he proffered me Gnicoioli Byron, 
with a strange light in those melting eyes of his 
and a quivering whisper saying, ' Will give 
cheaply. I repUed I had no money except for 
the lectures. He then brought out Blair's 
Sermona and an illustrated Bible." 

We have received the Supplement for 1881-82 
to Meyer's Konvertatione-Lwikon (Leipzig). It 
is a stout and closely printed octevo of 1,0S0 
pages, and is illustrated with several maps, 
plans, and a quantity of wood-cute interspersed 
throughout the text. So far as we con judge, 
the artides in this Supplement are as com- 
prehensive as can be expected in a popular 
cyclopaedia; but it is evident that the chief 
energies of ite compilers have been given to 
the current politics and commercial movemente 
of the world. Science, literature, and art have 
not been altogether neglected ; and the sum- 
maries of German, English, French, and Italian 
literature for 1880-81 will repay perusaL We 
notice that the article on England is from the 
pen of Herr Eugen Oswald. 

The Prussian Ministry of Education has 
issued a new regulation for the conduct of 
leaving examinationa from the gymnasia. For 
the examination in writing the subjeote are — 
German and Latin, five nours each ; Latin 
essay, two honra; Cheek tranalation, three 
honra ; mathematira, five hours. Latin- German 
and (Jreek-German dictionariea, aa well as a 
table of logarithma, are allowed. The viva voce 
examination comprehends religious instruction, 
Ghreek, Latin, French, history, geography, and 
mathematics. Optional subjeote are Hebrew 
and Polish. Boys who have been teught at 
home and not at school must take in, as addi- 
tional subjeote, a Greek and a French essay, 



German literature, and physies. Amon« anb- 
ordinate pointe in the new isolation, Ohoidi 
history is placed on an e(}ualUy with dogmatio 
theology; special attention is given to the 
knowledge of metres in Latin composition ; and 
French is relegated from the written to the oral 
examination. 

The studente at the German University of 
Dorpat have published (Leipzig : Brookhaoa^ a 
vehement proteat a^^ainst Slavophile tendencies 
in Livonia, and especiaUy against the proposal 
to de-Germanise tneir ancient universify. 

The sixth part has appeared (Berlin : Weid- 
mann) of Herr W. Soherer's History of Otrman 
Literature. It contains two chapters, entitled 
"The Beginnings of Modem Literatore— The 
Theatre" and "The Age of Frederick the 
Great." 

The Belgian Boyal Historical Comnussion 
has just published the fourth and last volume 
of the Collection det Voyage* dee Souverain* dee 
Pay»-Ba», edited by M. Oharies Plot It 
indudes an account of the voyages of Philip IL, 
from 1551 to 1569, written by Jean de Van- 
denesse, which is followed by 373 letters and 
other dooumente relating to the marriage of 
Philip with our Queen Miiry. M. Plot's £tro- 
duction is chiefly concerned with the political 
importance of this marriage. 

A sionosABT of Belgian anthars, indnding 
a comidete bibliography of their works, ia in 
course of publication at Brussels under ths 
title BihUi^raphie nationale: Didionnaire det 
Eerivaina hdget et Oaiaioguie de leurt Po&Ue*- 
tiont. The first number bias already appeare d. 

Two new books on the Massacre of St. Bar- 
tholomew have lately appeared— £t«lw^ Ffyffer 
und teine Zeit, by Herr Segesser, and Der 
Bartholomoeuanaeht, by Herr Baumgaiten. Both 
authors reject the theo^ of M. de Colombo s 
propounded in Ms recently published pamphlet 
L'Entremie de Bayonne, 1565, as to the massacre 
having been the result of a carefully preoon- 
certed plan between Catherine de Medida and 
Philip n. 

We have received the nxth yearly iaaue of 
M. Frederioi's admirable Bihliotheca Orientalii 
— a list of all books, pamphlete, articles, &&, 
bearing on Eastern suojeote published duringr 
the year 1881. It is as well done aa ever, ana 
no higher praise can be given. 

(7orr«e<ion.— The etohings in Prof. Enight'a 
edition of Wordsworth spoken of in oar review 
as by Mr. McWhirter are by 0. O. Marray 
from drawings by Mr. McWhirter. 



FRENCH JOTTINOa. 

M. Zola is about to contribute a novel to the 
pages of OH Bias. The scene will be laid in a 
milliner's shop, and the device of Hub establish^ 
ment, " Au Bonheur des Damea," ia to give the 
story ito title. Judging from the advertisement, 
it seems likdy that the publication of this work 
will mark a fresh departure in the author's 
Utorary career, and the rise of a new school of 
French fiction. The tale will deal with the 
fortunes of a young and innocent girl, who, 
plaoed amid great temptetions, triumphs over 
tiiose tompUfaona by her innato purity and 
gidldesaneaa, and finally conquera an honour- 
able poaition in aodety. It ia added that as M. 
Zola has exhibited vice leading to the gutter, ao 
he will endeavour to show that virtoe wiU bring 
to a woman fortune and happiness. Oynioal 
critics inainnate that M. Zola, who is a shrewd 
man of busineas, has percdved signa of exhaus- 
tion in the vein ao profitebty worud in L'Atiom' 
moir, Nana, and Pot-BowOlt, 
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Thx nooEeetionfl of M. Anine Hoiusaye 
villbepuUiahed tlua autumn, and are likely 
to faxntah a oomplete hiatoi^ of literary and 
•rtiatio aotirity inTranoe dnnng the last thirty 
years. The vork will fill seTeral volames, each 
instalment oontaining many faosimiles of auto- 
graphs and drawings seleoted firom the author's 
Bortficdioa. Ooriously enough, it was at M. 
Houasaye^s birQiplaoe that the memoirs reoeired 
their last touches. 

IL Flaxukkmont u about to publish the 
Bumudranee* of the Parlement de Paris during 
the eighteenth oentury. The entire colleotion 
win fiU three volumes, and n to form part of 
the DoeumenU iTttdUt wr VHUtoire de France. 



the Moreeaux ehoitU de Miraheau, edited, with 
a Prefaoe and Notes, by M. E. D. Milliet 
The book is divided into two parts—" (Eavres 
diverses " and*" DlBoours politiqueg." It ends 
with a desoription of Mirateau's last moments, 
and the judgments on his character pronouaoed 
by Thiers, Louis Blanc, Uiohelet, Lamartine, 
and Yiotor Hugo. 



Air Index will shortly appear to the first fiye 
yean of ^e Bevue historigue. 

U. SomoDT, of Strasburg, is engaged upon 
a work d<^^'"g with the mediaeral librariee of 
Us natiTe town, and with the history of Its first 
printing-presses. 

Thb tomb erected in memory of ICichelet 
in F^xe-Laehsifle Oemetery was unveiled on 
July 13. The historian is represented as 
tqwaing on a couch, while in his right hand 
he grasps a pen. At Miohelet's side stands a 
tall ana draiwd female figure, typical of his 
inspiring genius — the genius of history, who 
points to the sentence^ ''L'hiBtoire eat une r^sur- 
notion." Anotiier legend engraved on the 
«oaeh has been borrowed from the historian's 
win, and inadn, "Que Dieu resolve mon &me 
leconnaiasBnte." This monument is the work 
<tf M. Antonin Merdtf . 

Le Livre statu that MM. Soheffer and H. 
Cordiar are preparing for publication a collec- 
tion of travels ana other materials for the 
history ot early geographical discovery. The 
p«rioa iUustrated wul molude the thirteenth 
to the sixteenth oentoiy. 

M. BuELLE has issued the second part of his 
BUliograpMe gtnirc^e dee Oauttt. 

M. BorssBAu's Beport to the Minister of the 
Interior on the present condition of the depart- 
mental record offices has been published in the 
J<mmal offidA. The inspectors are diligently 
aearehing the various municipal and prefeotoral 
aicbivea for documents that shouldproperly be 
preserved in the central record omoes. Last 
year an important discovery was made in the 
Indre^t-Loue, where M. Grandmaiaon found 
in a munidpal register portions of 600 charters, 
one-half dF which date as far back as the tenth 
eentury. Many of theee documents are of 
great historic interest. 

M. J. B. MispoQLVr, advooate before the 
■appnl oonrt, has just published (Paris : Pedone- 
I^miel) the first volume of an elaborate work 
upon ttie political institutions of ancient Rome, 
treated from the historical point of view. This 
volume is entitled " La Constitution," and is 
divided into four parts, dealing with the regal 
period, the republic, the early and the late 
empire* 

The Aead^mie des Sdenoes morales et poU- 
tiquee has awarded a prise of 3,000 frs. (£120) to 
Prot Achille Luohaire, of Bordeaux, for his 
Hidaire du Pouvoir royal et des Instittition» 
fnneaima »ou$ let premiers OapHiens jasqv'd 
PkUipp^Autftute. 

AcooBDivo to Le Livre, the mean number of 
navels and tales published annually in Paris, 
iscloding those which appear in the daily and 
other papers, is 300; fifty-seven writers are 
foquued to produce thia mass of printed matter. 
fietweoi 1832 and 1848, Paris produced only 
twenty-five novels a-year, the work of fifteen 
aalhms, incJnding Honortf de Balzao and Paul 
deSook. 

Tmi last addition to the "Kb]iotii^ue 
naaeHiaa modane" (Puis: Oharayay) is 



OBITUABT. 

It is with the deepest regret that we notice 
the death of Prof. Stanley Jevons, who was 
drowned on Sunday, August 13, while bathing 
near Bezhill, in Sussex. We hope to give some 
estimate of hia work in our next number. 



THE TRIESTE EXHIBITION. 

Til«tt: A.ac.1, USl. 

TiAVMAB Day saw the opening of the Trieste 



Exhibition, whose full official title is " Eaposizione 
Induatiiale-Agrioola Auatro-TTngarica," The 
time of year was peculiarly ill-onosen, besides 
being historically a blunder. August cumu- 
lates the summer heat, and at the vice- Queen 
of the Adriatic the eighth month is at once the 
most uncomfortable and the moat unwholesome 
^Alexandria alter a spell of Iceland. The 
popular rhyme (a very poor one, by-the-by) 
says: 

" Prima pioggU d' Agosto 
Blnfreaoa mar e boioo " 

(August's first shower refreshes sea and wood), 
but generally this pleasant break is not expected 
before August 20. The year is the fifth centenary 
of Triestes last wedding, when she passed into 
the arms of the Duke of Austria — Leopold III. 
the Hapsburg. But the event took place on 
September 30, when the climate is onarming 
for two months after a fecooious winter, no 
spring, and a quasi-'teopioal summer. These 
memories give tne fite a manner of politieal 
significance, and the " Italianmoat " party looks 
very glum. 

I ran across France summa diligentia. The 
sensible Parisians had evacuated a politically 
disturbed Paris, leaving only a few million 
nobodies; anything more dovrdy than the 
toilettes, or unimperial than the equipages, can 
scarcely be imaeined. Some of the learned 
still lingered. Cameron spoke at the Soci^t^ 
de Qdographie oommerdale, and Count Pietro di 
Brazza brought down the house. My feUow- 
traveller will return to address tiie oldw body ; 
at least, if its president, M. F. de Lesseps, 
weary of hia eternal poses and phrases, will 
graciously permit any theme, even gold mines, 
to compete with the interesting Canals of Buee, 
of Panama, and of Corinth. 

The Ligae du Midi, between Paris and the 
sub-Alpine diatriots about Modane, has greatiy 
improved during the last decade. The wretched 
coup^a have been supplanted by the comfortable 
tvagons et Itts ; the berths would make even a 
week of railway travelling tolerable, and the 
moat delicate need not fear the twenty-two con- 
tinuous hours. Turin was as empty as Paris ; 
and, apparently, the Britisher and the Yankee 
have still to leam that Venice, with her 
lido-lMtths, is rather a summering than a 
wintering place. In addition to the steamer- 
and-tuff mmsanoe, the model orannog, or " lake- 
village^' suffers from an eruption of Ay- 
merican flag: you can hardly turn a comer 
without oommg upon the ' < oysters and gridiron." 
A tnroly agmssive nationality, /in^xB/tttwnto I 

Lammas Day broke dear and oool. Here, as 
elsewhere, 1881-82, the land has had no winter, 
and is having very little summer. The 8 a.m. 
train brought from Vienna " His Imperial and 



who was received at the station by the aa- 
thorities, eodesiastioal and civil, military and 
naval, by the Podesti (mayor) and his Municipal 
Council, and by the president and executive 
oommittee of tiie exhibition— the crowd ap- 
plauding lustily. H,I.H. drove at once to tM 
"Palace of Industry," where a pretty little 
pavilion bears the imperial anna ; there^ after 
hearing with exemplary patience, and replying 
to, a lengthy address, he formally deolaied the 
exhibition men. A royal salute was fixed liy 
the ironcladr Alhreokt, supported by two old 
wooden- wallers; and sundry items of tne Lloyd's 
fine fleet, dressed in colours from truck to deck, 
added to the charms of the oharming view. 

The site of the exhibition-buildings has been 
admirably dhosen, and Trieste deserves high 

§ raise tm the energy and activity displayed 
uring the last ten months. Deservingespeoial 
mention are Oav. Beinelt president ; Dr. Ber- 

fktti, seoretary-general of tne exhibition ; and 
aron Marco Morpengo, president of the Austro- 
Hungarian Lloyd's, who does everything en 
pnaee. Passing the Oampo Maazio, tradition- 
ally the old Boman parade-ground, and the 
huge Villa Murat, which crowns its orest, voa 
exchange Trieste Bay for Muggia Bay (Vallona 
di Muggia). It was the fault of diaasioal days, 
the days of the Celts and the Bomans, that the 
latter was not preferred for the site of "Tu- 
geete;" it is sheltered firom the depressing 
Sciroooo (south-south-easter^, and is almo2 
defended from the angry Bora (norOi-north- 
easter). The promenMe is known as SanV 
Andrea, and somewhat resembles the comer 
of Patras, where the Patron of Thiatle-land 
won the orown of martyrdom. When I left 
the " Pearl of the Adriatic " in November 1881. 
this favourite drive consisted of a high level 
and a low level, which split at the Oampo 
Maszia, and re-united at a rond point, the ane 
of the Btabilimento Teenioo Iron- works, a fsv 
hundred yards to the east.. The avenues of 
plane-trees then sheltered only a few nurses 
and promenaders, who came there to e^joy sun 
and sea-breese. Now the low level has been 
fenced off, the sea-fiaoe has been thrust forward, 
and the alope between the high and low levels^ 
duly connected by ramps and zigzags, has been 
converted into a foundation for a group of 
buildings. The area, 68,000 square m&tres, 
oontains the Imperial Pavilion, a triad of large 
hangars, Nos. I., IL.and III. ; an aquarium (270 
square m&tres); various pavilions, especially 
the Croatian ; various offices for post, telegraph, 
and police; a corps de garde; a Ozirda, or 
fancy Hungarian cottage, where eonsommatioM 
are to be nad, and where a Qypay band in 
Moody and Sankey attire diaoourses civilised 
music; a reetaurant, sundry caf^s, and the 
inevitable "beereries." Smoking is strengsteni 
verboten, except in the idbagies. 

The prospect is perfect. In front, beyond the 
sea of lapis lazuli, patinM gold and rilver, and 
dotted with dozens of white aails — such a con- 
trast with the mottied brown-greens of the 
British Channel I — the long land-tongue, whose 
tip sinks into the waveaj, is crowned by old 
Muggia (Mvggia ifteenia), in proto-historio times 
a castelliere or Celtic villi^^; then a town, 
and, lastly, a church, the Imeaments having 
transferred themselves to the water-level. 
South-westward, and behind it, stretches the 
point of Pirano town, with its lighthouse and 
its buttressed fime, not unlike that of St. 
Francis AasisL To the south-east lies the 
ritmt valley of Bivano, azure with distance ; its 
right iaw la, or rather was, defended by the 
mmed castie of S. Servolo, backed by the twin 
passes of Slavnik, the " Mount of Qloxy." This 
IS part of the great limestone-blook, the_ Carso^ 
which separates the head of the Adriatic from 
ttie Danube- valley about Vienna. And _ the 
splendid spectacle is domed over by a ghnions 



Boyal Highness the Most Serene Herr Arch- oi>ioi«uu ol,^.«.^.^^> » u>....o.. ....» »j - s—r— -^ 

duke" (in newspaper language) Carl Ludwig, ] vault, all blue and gold, without a stain of 
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vapour, and yet kept oool by the pleasant aear 



Betum ve to the minor exhibition. After 
deolaring the etpotizione open, H.LH. walked 
through a hedge of spectators, who welcomed 
biTti 'with a waving of hats and handkerchief^ 
and with the multOingaal cries of this polyglot 
land— Hooh I Yiva ! Urrah ! Zivio ! (Slav), and 
Eljen ! (Hungarian). Followed bv two younger 
Aichdokes, the authorities, and the committee, 
he entered No. II., the temporary wooden 
building to the east. Here arose the first 
mishap. An outer barrier should have guarded 
the entrance; there was none; and so the 
mob of gentlemen and gentlewomen struggled 
trith the guardians of the gate — those ex- 
dnded would hare to wait outside in the 
heat till the end of the Imperial inspection. 
The second unpleasantness arose in the after- 
noon when the deputations were received. 
The time fixed was between 2 and 3 p.m., 
whereas sundry were kept waiting, in close 
little looms like bomb-proofs, till 5.30 p.m. 
The mortification might .easily have been 
spared. On such occasions an experienced 
chamberlain ^ould be sent down from the 
capital personally to saperintend all the 
anangements. ^e etiquette of Courts is 
neoesaaiily unfsmiliar to the bonne hourgeottie 
dass from whidi local authorities are generally 
drawn; and the result of such mismanagement 
is bad blood on oooasionB where all should be 
good-termper. 

Archduke Oarl Ludwig made himself very 
popular, and did his duty conscientiously, walk- 
ing all round the long toy shop and addressing 
kind words to the exhibitors. The president 
and his Hungarian committee, habited in that 
obsolete and over-picturesque garb which, in 
these days, suggests only a dicor de tkidtre, 
received him at the entrtmoe of their section. 
Xhis court, to the last of the Austrian, is 
marked intemallT by the epigraphs " TTngheria," 
" Magyaiorsaiig," "TTngam;" and externally 
by four Hungarian flags at the comers. Littor 
abounded, and many of the oases were un- 
packed ; but " semjper non paratus " seems to be 
the rule of exhibitionB in general, not exoeptiog 
those of Glreat Britain and the tlnited States. 
After breakfasting, H.I.H. visited the Croatian 
pavilion (Hravatuu Paviljon) and the Bosnia- 
Herzegovinian section, where a third and a 
fonrtii address were delivered and acknow- 
ledged. 

We followed the suite, and had the pleasure 
of shaking hands with our excellent friend 
Baron Fasic, now Minister of Commerce. He 
was Luogotinente (Qovemor) of Trieste for 
three years, and he left many regrets; we 
deeply lamented the departure of a justiy 
popular ruler. Holding in hand the excellent 
gmde-book (catdlogo ufidctU), a portly volume 
of 596 pages in octavo, compiled by the oom> 
mittee and edited by Prof. Augusto Yierthaler, 
we had no difficulty in finding the obieote of 
the highest interest As usual with such 
Anssteuungs, everything is there between a pin 
and a steuu-plough. Por facility of cata- 
loguing, the heterogeneous mass has been 
rMuced to five groups — mining and metallurgi- 
cal ^A) ; forestal and agricultural ; industrial ; 
maritime and additional, chiefly artistic (E^. 
The plan appended to the catalogue shows their 
several positions. 

I prefer to lead the reader round the several 
bmldings, beginning with the beginning. No. 
I., lying elote to the sea and west of the main 
feature, oontaiDS two compartmente. The 
western is maritime ; Austria boasts 7,829 sailers 
and IOC steamers. Here we find all the required 
material — cables, chains, shackles, and anchors ; 
nautical instruments ; and models and sections 
of lighthouses and of ships, including those of 
the ironclads. The fisheries are « well repre- 



pisoatorial population, male and female. Charts, 
maps, plans, and photos cover the walls. 
Lastiy, there is a ooUection of natural history 
— algae, stuffed specimens, and shells, especially 
the tree-oysters of Zoule, ending with tinned 
fish and fish sauces. The coming work of my 
colleague, Mr. Consul Faber, of Fiume, will 
throw a flood of light upon the little-known 
flsheries at the head of the Adriatic. The 
eastern compartment — Bosnia and Herzegovina 
— shows Turkey in Europe. We note the 
scimitars, yataghans, and knives of Albanian 
shape, with ornameato of blue silver, and 
inscribed with Moslem mottoes in gold; the 
filagree and silver work ; the embroideries ; the 
rude leatherwork, saddles and slippers; the rugs 
and carpeto ; the agricultural implemente ; the 
cereals and the difEerent kinds of tobaccoes, 
mostly in leaf of golden hue, which pass in 
Western Europe for "Turkish." There are 
models of Trajan's Bridge and the Great Mosque, 
with ite candlestick minaret, both at Mostar ; 
and nine figures, life-size, illastrate the country 
costumes, with their rich embroideries. 

Building No. II., to the east of No. I., with 
ite tall portico opening west and ite huge barrel- 
roof, is evidently temporary. Here are repre- 
sented mining, agriculture, and manufacturing 
industry. As may be expected, it is exceedingly 
mixed — a chaos of wax fruits and artificial 
flowers ; provisions, sausages, bonbons, and 
"goodies;" worked tobaccoes, a Government 
monopoly; the delicate maraschino of Zara 
nJuxardo's), which you never drink pure in 
London; mineral water and pyramids of oottles; 
harness, leathers, and wax-cloth ; hosiery, broad 
cloths, and long cloths ; cutlery and agricultural 
implemente; metal stoves and plates; lamps 
and lanterns ; heaps of candles, which Austna 
makes better than England ; musical instru- 
mente, pianos, harmoniums, and the material 
for a brass band ; docks, horologerie, and Vienna 
jewellery, better than the Parisian. Qlass and 
porcelain appear in every collection. The 
marbles and porphyries from the Tyrol, with a 
single statue and sundry buste, are worth notice; 
so are the ornamental iron works of Arch- 
duke Albreoht and Moravia. The most crowded 
part is to the north-west, where twelve open 
rooms show the most modem furniture. The 
Hungarian court begins, as we might expect 
from " the man on horseback," with harness; 
here the open iron- work and the photog^phs 
are much admired — I prefer those of Madeira. 
In the transept to the north-east are the 
timbers for which the Empire is celebrated, and 
good specimens of cooperage and carpentry. 

Building No. III. (toohnolo^cal, artistic, and 
oriental), the uppermost building entered from 
the high-level road and contaimng an area of 
120 square metres, is intended to be permanent. 
The central hall shows the usual fine collection 
of glass, plate, and porcelain ; to the west, the 
Oriental Museum, Vienna, adorned with dwarf 
palms and plantains, exhibite Indian shawls ; 
Turkish pipes, brass plattenL and coffee-cups ; 
Tunis stufb and slippers; Chinese curiosities 
and a large gathering from Japan — Japanese 
art seems to have token Europe Dy storm. To 
the east is a room full of laces mow admired by 
connoisseurs. West of the building, and 
detached, lies the sugar pavilion, an industry 
of ever-increasing importence. In the early 
part of tiie present century Trieste had a colony 
of English merchants who lived sumptuously 
by saccharines; they even kept a pack of 
hounds, although how they hunted the "Carso " 
is still a mystery to me. Biit they were pre- 
sently " eaten up " by a younger generation 
of Triestines; and of these almost-forgotten 
worthies not one is left to take the place. 

I am unwilling to oocapy your space with 
further details about the aquarium, the Croatian 
pavilion, and other minor items. Allow me to 



come and judge for themselves, especially Uiose 
proceeding India-wards, next September. There 
IS, we know, a monotony about exhibitions; 
they resemble one another like a flock of sheep. 
But each has ite peculiarities and marking- 
pointe ; and the apotizione of Trieste will 
occupy a place of honour and live long in 
memory on account of the beautifol setting of 
ite scenery. Biohabd F. Bxtbtoit. 
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IS* Biida. S* ParUa : SUta IV— Uoo Z (1471— U21). 

1<* SasUoD. Full : Xhorin. 12 ft. 

THBOLOOY. 

BnTxixx, H. J. OeioUshte der ohrUUiehaB Bltia. S.H. 

Dla kathoUaoha Bitta. 1. Lfg. Ola jadanohilaH. Bitte. 

NSnUingan : Baek. 2 U. BO Ff. 
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Baad: Oaoig. Itr. S0«. 
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FTtat oontinwitaT, at oodioam LanrantUnnm iatateadmt. 

Btrlln : Kayar ft ItlUler. 1 U. SO Ft. 



COBBEaPONDENOE. 



THE ETYUOLOaT OF DIONTSOS. 
PriaatgataHouw, Barton-on-Homtet : Aog. 7, 1(81. 

Permit me a word in reply to Prof. Max 
MiiUer's observations, in the Acadeiiy of August 
5, on my view of the derivation of the name 
I' Dionysos." That the root-concept of a god 
is directly connected with his name is a prin- 
ciple which I hold as firmly as any mythologist 
can, and have always endeavoured to illustrate. 
But what is the original name of the god ? 
There is a possible "Sanskrit prototype Dyu- 
ni«-ya," and a possible Assyrian prototype 
Dian-nisL The " child of Day and Night '' or 



"of Heaven and Earth," is dloubtleas, in the 
sented, and there are life-ossed figures of the express a hope that many of your readers will I abstract, an appropriate name for the sun ; but 
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th« EiMt star ia, I think, not bo called in the 
T«dio Hymna, and (Prof. Miiller will conoct me 
ill am mong) the notion of an earth-produoed 
ran eeema to oe foreign to their line of thought. 
The absence of Dionysos from the Hymna is 
TtgUy significant, just as his piesenoe there 
would have been oondueiTe of his Aryan 
ehiiaoter. But with respect to the Assyrian 
theory, Prof. Miiller aska, Would the Greeks 
hare adopted the name Dian-nisi "as the 

S roper name of one of their own great solar 
eides"P But it is not suggested that they 
did. The question is whether or not thOT 
added Dionysos to their solar divinities. He 
continaes : — " Secondly, would they have 
changed that name [Dian-nisi] into Dionysos 
«ii orSerfo tee in U the meaning of the ' Zeus of 
Nyaa ' ? " Of course not. It is the province of 
lator agea to supply etymologies more or less 
fiudfu. I merely suppose they dothed a 
" barbarian " vord with a Greek form. When 
Uelqarth became Melikertes, those who made the 
change were not influenced by etymological oon- 
ndnations. If Uolekh re-appear as Meilichios, 
a Me age may consider that the latter form 
■igniBes the "Mild," and a still later age may 
regard the epithet as ironical. 

Again, exceptional forms of a name have an 
•mbignona beating on such a question, as it is 
quite possible that they are not archaio, but 
eompan^vely late, and embody a translation 
or snpposed equivalent. Fro£ Miiller aaya, 
"A Lwbian form Zonnyxoa is no longer 
teoognised. But Oonze reads Zonsysd (Corp. 
/. Q. 2167}." What is the date of the inscrip- 
tion, and are -we to regard " Zonnysd " as a 
more ardiaic form than " Dionysos "PI think 
not The local mvth, as usual, deserves 
aitmtioD. Makar {== Melqarth), a son of 
Helios, fled to Leaoos, which after him was 
called Makaria. His daughter Issa, beloved by 
Apollon, gave her name also to the iaiand. 
Here the local colouring ia evidently Semitic 
aa well as Dionysiak, and Zonnysd may well 
= "th8 Zeua (Zan) of Nyaa" or "of lasa." 
The Issa beloved by Apoll6n strongly resemblea 
the Nysa sought by Dionysos (vide Strabo, IX. 
iL 14, on the forma Isoa and Nisa). But Prof. 
HiUei says, " In no Ghreek dialect that I know 
of would a compound such as Dionysos have 
conveyed that meaning which Mr. Brown asserts 
to have been the Hellenic meaning of Dionysos " 
— i.e., " the Zeufl of Nysa." The Dest answer to 
thii atatement ia to quote the " dialect " of 
Biodoros, who, having said that the infant Bak- 
choe was taken to an Arabian Nysa, observes : 

'irmta S' vrb m/i^v rptupttrra ihy iraTSa irpoira- 
1»ft<4vm fihr iath rev rvrphs xol toD t((tou ^lim/troy 
(iii. 64). Thua Diodoroa had no difficulty in 
understanding Dionysos aa meaning " the Zeus 
of Nyia," and I do not doubt that the writer of 
the fieudo-Orphik Hymn zlvL understood the 
name in the same way. 

Steeimbrotos of Thasos, B.o. 450, uses the form 
"DioDyzos," but ia it archaic P " Dyuni«ya = 
Ai&itM," an unknown form, and the Stymdo- 
liam Magnum gives a curioua reaaon for 
tlie use of Atiyv^ot. oi fiiy Anicvjov [" Zeoa- 

pneker"] ofrr&ir ivond(ov<riy, Sn <riiy Ktpaai (ni(t 
tJt 4,4, foip^yi i,, 3ni<rlnPpoTos. Unfortunately, 
wedonotpoaaeaathe statement of Stesimbrotos ; 
ud in the absence of any direct evidence 
of the archaio character of the form, it is not 
imnuoiutble to suppose that it arose aub- 
Nqoently to the formation of the birth- 
l*i!end. Dionyaos — nav, rather Dionyxos. 
"Diimyioe" ia probably the earlier form, 
vbethar we connect it with Dyu-ni«-ya or 
Diin-nisi. 

Ibe general qneation of the " widely spread 
irad worship" of Dionyaoa, and the relation of 
tbat worship with Greek religion, literature, art, 
ud eastoma, I have considered at length in 
^ Qrtat Dionytiak Myth, to which I would 
^*^ any reader who may be interested in the 



matter; and, with respect to the still more 
general question— What was the influence 
exercised by the non- Aryan East upon Hellas P 
— I think tnat every year shows more dearly 
the greatneas and widespread character of this 
influence ; and that even Prof. Miiller (to whom 
every student of mythology owes so much) may 
be compelled at length to surrender— I will 
not say Dionyaos, but— Aphroditd, to the non- 
Aryan group. 

BoBT. Bbown, Juhb. 



2ABI.T ITAIJA17 OASXnrO. 

SMoa: Jnly U, 18S2. 
I have been interested by some remarks 
relative to early Italian casting in the Aoa.dbut 
of February 4, 1882, and especially by the 
expression of doubt whether it would be pos- 
sible to use finely powdered charcoal as a 
material for the matrix. I have in my pos- 
session two matrices of which the principal, 
if not the only, material is powdered charcoal. 
They came into my hands in consequence of 
the trial and conviction of a gan^ of coiners 
when I was magistrate of the district of Nor- 
rakhalee, in Eastern Bengal, Each mould con- 
sists of a pair of circular metal trays, which 
contain the charcoaL One pair ia of copper, an 
inch and a-half in diameter, with three knoba 
atanding out from the edge of each. From the 
knobs of one piece stand up small fixed rivets, 
whidi fit into corresponding holes drilled in the 
knoba of the other piece, the molten metal 
being admitted through a hole formed by a 
notch on the edge of each tray. The charcoal 
in thia mould has lost all trace of the impression 
of the rupee, but in the second one, both 
obverse and reverse are crisp and dear. In the 
second the trays containing the charcoal are of 
iron, two inches and three-quarters in diameter, 
and are fitted toother by three pins and corre- 
sponding holes within the circumference. How 
the charcod. ia prepared, whether alone or with 
any other material, by simple preasure or by 
the use of any mucilage, I am unable to 
say; but £rom its appearance I should say 
that no earth, or any similar substance, was 
mixed with it. 

E. Vesey Wkstmaoott, 



TBEIFY TOUB ttUOTATIONS. 

York: Auj. 11, 18BI. 

Miss £. H, Hiokey gives excellent advice ; so 
I turn to " Paradise Lost," book iii,, and find the 
paaaage indicated is aa follows : — 

" Dark with ezoeasive bright tby skirts appear. 
Yet dazzle Heav'n " 

There ia no usual " excess of light " in Milton, 
Probably Mies Hickey had in mind the passage 
from Gray's " Progress of Poesy " : — 

" the sapphire blaze 
Where angels tremble while they gaze, 
He saw ; bn^ blaated with exoen of light, 
Closed Ua eyes in endleii night ; " 

but omitted to verify her quotation. 

I am reminded of a very common misquota- 
tion from Milton — that of the last line from 
"Lyddaa," Milton's words, 

"To-morrow to fresh woods and paatares new," 

more frequently than not appear aa 

•• To-morrow to U«Al fields and pMtnres new," 

W. li. NBWMAlf. 



SCIENCE. 

The Water Supply of Unglmd and Wales • 
its Geology, Underground Circulation, Sur- 
face Distribution, and Statiatics. By Charles 
E. De Ranee. (Stanford.) 

Tins book deala with a wide subject, and 
contains a large amount of information of the 
deepest intereat. As we all drink water— 
at least, in some disguise — we all have 
an interest in getting pure water. The 
rain which falls on these islands is thirty- 
fold in quantity beyond what is necessary 
to give every individual a copious supply, 
and yet this great and abundant rainfidl is, 
for the most part, wasted or spoiled for use. 

On the surface of England south of the 
Thames, and also west of a line drawn from 
Tynetnouth in Northumberland to Beading 
in Berkshire, the average quantity of rain 
that falls is in excess of twenty-five inches 
per annum. The triangle of country between 
this line and the east coast north of the 
Thames has a rainfall which may be taken 
at twenty-three inches per annum. In the 
highlands of Cumberland, Wales, and Devon, 
the amount reaches, indeed, seventy-five inches 
or more in the year. Since a single inch of 
rainfall amounts to more than 22,000 gallons 
upon an acre, it is plain that above half-a- 
million gallons of water per annum falls on 
every acre of Britain south of the Tweed. 
The extent of this district may be taken at 
thirty-seven millions of acres, with a popula- 
tion of twenty-six million souls ; and it may 
fairly be assumed that thirty gallons daily to 
each person is a sufficient supply of water 
for all private purposes, a quantity which is 
approximately half-an-inch of rain per acre 
annually. The relation of population to acres 
being 1*4 per acre, it follows that seven- 
tenths of an inch of rainfall represents the 
whole quantity of water required by our 
present population. This ia, roughly, less 
than one-thirtieth part of the average annual 
rainfall. 

When rain falls on the earth, one 
part is abaorbed and used by vegetation, a 
portion is dried up by evaporation and at 
once returned to the air, and the remainder 
flowa off the surface to feed rivera and laker, 
or disappeara by percolation and, for a while, 
passes out of reach. 

In mountain districts, where rainfall is 
copious, population scanty, and land of little 
vidue for crops, the readiest method of sup- 
plying a town with water is to impound it m 
reservoirs, unless a natural lake is already in 
existence. Water thus stored can be delivered 
by gravitation, but an arrangement of this 
character is only possible in a few favoured 
localities. For since dry seasons are to be 
expected and must be provided for, reservoirs 
of great capacity are necessary ; in a time of 
drought, for example, the supply falls short 
and the consumption increases, and also a 
great loss by sortace evaporation takes place. 
In general, more than 100 days' supply 
must be kept in stock, and in particular 
districts considerably more. The use, more- 
over, for water storage of many thousands 
of acres of land, otherwise available for tillage 
and pasture, would be a serious loss to the 
producing power of the country, and be an 
unwise method of dealing with this queation. 
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The other ways of obtaining water open to 
tu are to lue river water or to dig wells ; bat, 
unhappilyi both these methods are surrounded 
with diffioulties innumerable. Bivers, being 
the natural drainage system, are wantonly 
defiled and converted into sewers, or, at any 
rate, lie under the snapioion of being thus pol- 
luted. In the past this evil was probably much 
greater than at present ; but we are still far 
from doing all we ought to keep our rivers in 
a pure condition. It has been stated on the 
high authority of the Rivers Pollution Com- 
missioners that no river-water which has 
received sewage can afterwards become fit for 
drinking. Fortunately, this view ia beyond 
the truth ; and the experience of London 
alone, which derives so large a portion of its 
drinking water from the Thames (which in 
its upper course is by no means free from 
suspioion), is sufficient to establish the fact 
of Ute pnrifloation of a river by natural causes. 
With watchful and conscientious carefulness, 
rivers may be safely used for water supply. 

But the best, as also the worst, water 
is obtained from wells. Our forefathers 
discovered the ease with which water could 
be got in a gravelly soil by making a hole a 
hw feet deep. They also found out that a 
hole not quite so deep was an excellent soak- 
away for drainage of all kinds. The well and 
cess-pit are correlative institutions, and the 
constituents of many shallow well waters reveal 
how intimate is the relationship. Nevertheless, 
we know that enormoui underground supplies 
of beautiful pure water exist. The fissures 
and pores of rocks retain water which makes 
its way downwards by percolation, and finds 
an outlet ultimately in perennial springs. 
This pore and great supply may be reached 
by deep wells, and is in all respects unexcep- 
tionable. Free from any suspioion of pollu- 
tion, and agreeably uniform in temperature, it 
is retained in subterranean reservoirs, and 
requires no sacrifice of land needed for 
cultivation. 

Mr. De Eanoe has brought together in- 
formation on all these matters which, in its 
original form, is widely scattered in the maps 
of the Geological Survey, in parliamentary 
reports, and other documents ; and his book 
cannot fail to be interesting and useful to 
all urban and rural sanitary authorities. For 
many reasons we regret that references to the 
original sources of his statistics and tables 
are not given, and we venture to express a 
hope that some attempt to remedy this defect 
will be made in a futiue edition. 

W. W. FiSHM. 



BOMB BEOENT UNQVISTIO WOBKB. 

An extra number of the Jounwi of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal is entirely devoted to Mr. 
Longworth Dames' (grammar and Vocabulary 
of the Northern Balochi Language. By 
"Northern Baloohi" is meant the dialect 
current chiefly among the BixA. Baloohos on 
the North-eastern and Eastern frontiers towards 
Afghanistan and British India. It differs in 
many respects from the Bonthem or Makrini 
dialect, from which it ia separated towards the 
east by the totally distinct Brahiii of the 
Sarawaa and Jamaw^a provinces. Of the 
Hakrdni, we already possessed a tolerably good 
account in Major Mookier's Qrammar ; and the 
copious phraaeologies in Mr. Flayer's Umk- 
plortd SaUickiHan, leeently noticed in the 



AoASEUT, also afford a useful aid to the study 
of that variety. But our knowledge of Northern 
Baloohi has hitherto been restricted to the 
scanty notices by Leech in the Journal of the 
Bengal Asiatic Society for 1810 ; by Lassen in 
the Zeittehri/t fiir die Kunde da Morgmlandu 
for 1811 ; and to Gladstone's and Brooe's 
Baloohi Manuals (Lahore, 1869 and 1873). 
Hence Oriental philologists will be glad to have 
this much more ample treatment of a peculiarly 
interesting member of the Eastern Iranian 
fomily, in coUeoting the materials for which the 
author spent over four years among the Maris, 
Bugtis, Legharis, Bozdars, and other Bind 
Baloohi tribss about Sibi, Kaohi, the Southern 
Suleim&a Hills and the Derajdt frontier. The 
Baloohi cannot bs said to be a written language, 
for, although possessing a certain oral literaticre, 
the natives have hitherto chiefly used Persian 
or Pashto in their correspondence, and for other 
Uterary purposes. It was, tiierefore, optional 
to employ either the Ferso-Arabio or the 
European oharaoters in reducing it to literary 
form. Unfortunately, Mr. Dames hesitates be- 
tween tiie two, using the European in the 
grammatical portion and in the ssleot speoimens 
of the national poetry and legends, while he 
adopts the Arabic for the Vocabulary. Worse 
still, the Arabic is treated according to a sort of 
Pitman's phonetic system, so that, unless we 
happen to be familiar with the corrupt local 
pronunciation, it is impossible to fina in the 
Yooabulary any of the numerous Arabic and 
Persian words ourrent in Balochi. Thus Jie 
becomes ^\; Xi, stands for ^lu ; uJt for j^; 
and so on. On the other hand ^'^ia given 
correctly, although corruptly pronouuced 
Kdghadn, beoause j is conventionally used to 
represent a sound answering to the English 
soft th. The confusion resulting from all this 
will supply an additional argument to those 
who have long argued for the adoption of the 
European system in transliterating all unculti- 
vatea Eastern languE^es. The value of the 
work ia also diminiBhed by the numerous mis- 
prints, some of which are of a peculiarly 
irritatang character. To the long list of errata 
many ouers might be added ; while some of the 
errata themselves require correcting. Apart 
from these shortcomings, the author will receive 
the hearty thanks of Eastern students for the 

treat labour he has evidently bestowed on this 
rst comprehensive treatise on the Northern 
Baloohi tongue. In a revised edition it might 
be well to supplement the grammatical portion 
with a few complete paradigms of typical nouns 
and verbs. 

Akothbr recent number of the Journal of 
the Bengal Asiatic Society is occupied with a 
very faU grammar of the Maithili language, 
current in North BibAi and in the Nepal TaraL 
The ingenious method adopted by the author, 
Mr. George A. Grierson, to construct this 
grammar deserves to be recorded for the benefit 
of others working in similar linguistic fields. 
He issued printed paradigms of all the Sanskrit 
and Hindi^nominal and verbal infleotions, circu- 
lating them widely amongst the native school- 
masters, Pandits, and educated gentlemen, with 
directions to give the exact corresponding form 
in the local dialect. The returns thus obtained, 
consisting of some fifty more or less complete 
books of forms from all parts of the country, 
were then carefully compared, sifted, and 
checked by the writer's own knowledge, and 
the result is this excellent grammar of a most 
interesting neo-Sanskritic lacgnage, hitherto 
almost unknown to philologists. For Maithili, 
which is spoken by nearly eight and a-half 
millions of people in Bihdc, and probably by 
6A0,O3# in Nepal, ia not a mere variety of 
Hindi ot Bengali, but holds a somewhat inter- 
mediate position between the tvro, as an in- 
I d^ndent daughter of Sanskrit through the 



North-eastern Prakrits. Being littie used for lite- 
rary purpose^ there has hitherto been no recog- 
nised standard of composition. Hence the author 
has done wisely to select for the present treatise 
the central Madhubani dialect, which holds 
a middle position between the Western Cham- 
pdran and Eastern Bhdgalpiic varieties inclining 
towards Hindi and Bengali respectively. It U 
written indifferantly in the coraiva JSayathi, 
the Maithili, which diSera little from the ordinary 
Bengali, and the Davaaiigari, which is here 
adopted as most widely known to Oriental stu- 
dents. Its interest to philologiata lies mainly in 
tixa extremely analytical stage which it has 
reached in the course of its downward evolution 
from Sanskrit. Thus a dean sweep has been 
made of the original Aryan declension, for 
whioh postpositions have been substituted in 
ail cases except the instrumental, ending in a 
nasal e. An apparent inflection is also presented 
by the possessive in k, as in p&nt = water ; 
p&ni-k = of water. Bat this k, answering to the 
Urdd ka, ke, ki, is shown by the older form her 
to be the Sanskrit ktita through the Prakrit 
keraka, as already pointed out by Hoernle. 
Here, therefore, we have not a true oase-ending 
in any way referable to the organic Aryan 
genitive, but an independent word reduoed by 
phonetic deo»y to a single agglutinated letter. 
Its true agglutinating character ia clearly 
revealed by the way in which it shifts its place 
to make room for the plural form, as in pdai- 
tahha-k =3 of all waters. Oases of this sort are 
most instructive, as showing the evolution of 
speech from one morphological order to another 
going on under our very eyes. First of aU, in 
the prehistoric period, the Aryan possessive was 
slo^y built up by the agglutination and final 
fusion of the pronominal element with the root. 
Then, in the hiatorio period, the root was again 
laid bare by the destruction of the pronominal 
element, or caaa-ending, for wluoh was sub- 
stituted an independent word in the. nature of 
a postposition, gradually reduoed by phonetic 
corruption to a single letter agglutinated to the 
root. The last stage in this instance belongs to 
the future period, when the agglutinated form 
will tend to besome perfectly fused with the 
root, and thus develop a true case-ending — that 
is, (rtM inflection, corresponding to, but not 
identical with, the oldest extant Aryan form. 
Yet there are philologists who hold that human 
speech is so far fixed that it never can pass 
from one morphological order to another, but 
must continue its external evolutions always 
within the particular order from which it origin- 
ally started. No language started from in- 
flestion, nor even from agglutination, for, when 
analysed, these are found to be developments 
out of previoui simpler states. And as such 
developments from the simple to the complex 
are thus shown to have taken place, so also 
must the reverse procass of development from 
the complex back to the simple be held to be 
possible. The history of these neo-Siinskritic, 
as well as of the neo-Latin, tongues shows this 
latter process at work for the last 2,000 yeari, 
or thereabouts. 

With the Beitrttge tur KenntnUa der mtianet- 

iiehen, mtkronaitehen und papuonite&en Bpraehen, 
by G. von der Gabelents and A. B. Meyer 
(I^ipzig), a new departure is made in the study 
of the Oceanic languages. The Melaneeische 
Bprachen of the elder von der Gabelents (Leipri?, 
1860 and 1873) was based on the assomptioii. 
that the Melanesian and Malay o- Poly neeiaa 
linguistic families were fundamentally one, 
although the races speaking them were con- 
fessedly sprung from at least two distinct 
stocks. The assumption, as might have almost 
been anticipated, proved to be erroneous, and 
is now practically abandoned by the authors of 
these BeHrttge. Henoe the systematic enquiry 
into the true character of these widespread 
idioms will no longer continue to be hampered 
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Vf &Im theories, which plaoed philoloRy Mid 
•nthiopolc^y in antagonism, and whida ootild 
aeTer hsve led to Batisfaotoiy restdta. Thu 
Tolnme ia merely an instalment, to be followed 
in due oourae by other exonreions in a field 
vliicb i« virtually of almost unlimited lange. 
It is chiefly glottologic, containing few gram- 
mttioiil details, except as legards the Papuan 
dialects ooirent on the Maoby coast, North- 
eitt coast of New Guinea, and two or three 
others on the South-west coast and in Torres 
Sttsit. But a vast amonot of labour has been 
expended on the vooabularies of about eighty 
dialects spoken in Melanesia, Uikronesia, New 
Ciledonis, New Ghiinea, the Admiralty, and 
other groups in the Western Paoifio area, 
liiesa Tocabularies are arranged on a some- 
what novel plan, whereby the work of oom- 
paruon is greatly facilitated. In faot, it be- 
comes possible to ascertain at a glance the 
TarioQs forms assumed by a given word in all 
the languages here dealt with. Thus, taldng 
the nnmeral lima = five, a good tost of the 
jneseooe or contact of Malayo-Folyneaiaii 
Iieoples, we see at onoe by a single leferanoe 
that under various modified forms, rim, nim, 
hlim, erirum, Ac, it ranges over the islands 
at the western extremity of New Ghiinea, the 
North coast of New Guinea itself, the New 
Hebrides, Biak (Mysore), the Philippines, the 
Admiralty group, Fiji, parts of the Solomon 
and other iSands. The. same reference shows 
itabient from Hattam, Mairassi, Amberbaki, 
Tandis, the Arfak Hill^ Loyalty, New 
Caledonia, and so on. A judicions oonsnlta- 
iian of these admirably ptepaied tables thus 
gives OS a better idea of toe migrations of the 
Halsy and brown Folyneoan races than could 
be derived from many bours'lstndy of the sub- 
ject. Their value to the students of compara- 
tire philology are too obvious to be here dwelt 
upon. A. H. EZASB. 



net laigft quantities of arab-lsrrae in the North 
Sea, and numbers of Setgitta and Tomopterit, 
two aberrant forms of annelid life. 

Wa understand that the Government of Nev 
South Wales are making rapid progress with the 
organiBation of the Technological, Industrial, 
and Sanitary Museum. This institution has 
been established in tiie Garden Palace at Sydney, 
where the International Exhibition of 1879 was 
held, and is intended to fulfil the same purposes 
as are met by the South Kensington Museum 
and the Farkes Museum of Hygiene. The 
past few years have witnessed a great develop- 
ment of house-building energy in Sydney and 
other large cities of New Houth Wales, and 
it is said that the chief object of the colonial 
authorities in establishing this museum has been 
to provide a means whereby colonists might be 
made acquainted with improved apparatus and 
appliances for building and domestic purposes. 
Many manufacturers in this country have 
already contributed exhibits, consisting for the 
most part of sanitary and building appliances, 
and these artidee have, when approved by the 
British committee, been shipped at the cost of 
the colonial Government. 

Thb Clarendon Press will issue verv shortly 
neir and enlarged editions of Prof. Holland's 
Elements of Juritprudence ; Sir W. E. Anson's 
Principlet of the English Law of Contract ; and 
Prof. Sachs' Text-Book of Botany, edited, with 
an Appendix, by Dr. Sidney H. Vines. 



BOIENOE NOTES. 

It is stated in the last Benort of the Thames 
Conservancy Board that tne river above the 
intake of the water companies is practically 
free from sewage contamination,'and the public 
ate informed that whatever organic matter 
chemiBta may detect in the water must hare 
its origin in sources other than sewage. 

The Bey. W. Houghton is engaged on the 
sxamination of the rtomachs'' of various sea- 
fiafaei with the view of determining the food of 
the respective species in connexion with their 
diitribution and migrations. With this object 
he has recently been out in the North Sea in a 
tteam- trawler and taken notes of the contents 
of the stomachs of several fish. He thinks it 
probable that the search for food is one of the 
chief causes of the migrations of certain fish, 
and that the nature of the food consumed 
influences the quality rof the flesh as an article 
of diet. Cruttaeea appear to enter largely into 
the food-list of many fishes, the smaller kinds, 
inch ss the Enbmoitraea, being the favourite 
<ood of whitebait Crcnna; herrings), whose 
littls stomaoha are often rail of these minute 
oestotes. Maokaiel are also very fond of small 
trvdaua, a microscopic examination of their 
ttomachs frequently revealing ttkcir presence, 
u alto that of quantities of the larval forms 
(ion) of crabs ; the rich quality of their flesh, 
like that of herrings, is perhaps mainly 
attributable to the nutritious properties of an 
abundant crustacean supply. The examination 
of the contents of the stomachs of fish in 
amnexion with their distribution and migra- 
tioni ia probably the best way of obtaining 
reliable daU, and an investigation of this 
i<>ti>n is not nnlikdy to lead to soma praotioal 
tMlts. Mr. Houghton obtained in a surfaoe- 



PHILOLOQY N0TE3. 

Wb hear that Dr. Brugmann is going to pub- 
lish a Qrundriu der Vergleiehmdm Orammatik 
d«r indo-germant*chen Bprachtn. Such a book 
has long been wanted, as Sohleioher's Compen- 
dium has, owing to the author's death, not Seen 
republished since 1866. The work is to be 
brought out by the enterprising firm of Earl 
Trubner, of Strassburg. The same publishsrs 
have just sent out the second number of Kluge's 
Etymologieal Dictionary of the German Language, 
a worthy companion to Skeat's Etymological 
Dictionary of the English Language, 

We are glad to hear that Mr. D. B. Monro's 
Orammar of the iTomerte /Ka2«e< will be published 
next mourn by tbe Clarendon Press. The sub- 
ject of this book, as scholars are aware, is one 
in which exceptionally rapid progress has been 
made of late years — so rapid, indeed, as far to 
outstrip the process of digesting and system- 
atising the results attained. The movement 
was due in the first instance to the new light 
thrown upon the inflections of Greek and Latin 
by comparison with those of Sanskrit. As 
regards Homer it may be dated from the 
publication of the Tempora und Modi of G. 
Curtius (1836), in which the value of the 
Homeric dialect as a distinct and early stage of 
Greek was fully recognised. Thenceforth it has 
been shown with increasing clearness that the 
forms which used to be set down to mere 
anomaly, or at best to admixture with other 
dialects, belong in fact to an older scheme of 
inflection, usually richer and more intricate 
than that of Attic, but quits as consistent with 
itself. In the sketeh of Homeric accidence 
given in the present book the resulto of this 
method are adopted, but without discussion of 
poiuto lying outside Greek grammar. The 
formation of nouns (including the kindred 
questions of gender, accent, &o.) is more folly 
discussed than is usual in elementary treatises ; 
and the chief questions as to nominal composi- 
tion are briefly noticed. The larger portion of 
the book is taken up by syntex. The applica- 
tion of the comparative method to that part of 
grammar is more recent, but has already yielded 
most important resulte, and indeed for the in- 



terpretetion of Homer has been more fruitful 
thsm the analysis of the inflections. The uses 
of tlie moods in particular hays been put in a 
completely new light. It is now seen that the 
different grammatical forms and combinations 
are not used loosely or at random— e.^., that the 
subjunctive is not used as an equivalent for the 
future indicative, or the sabjunotive with Kk for 
the optative with Sv— but that each has ite proper 
shade of meaning. The usage, in short, is 
regular, but the rules which it follows are not 
those of later Greek, and cannot be understood 
from the point of view at which the study of 
later Ghreek places us. The same miy be said 
of the usage of the cases, the prepositions, the 
infinitive and participle, the article, the pro- 
nouns, and indeed of every chapter of syntax. 
In each case, as it is the object of this book to 
show, the difference between the Homeric and 
the Attic syntax may be greater or less, but it 
is almost always a difference in the whole 
character of the usage, not a mere irregularity 
or licence, such as might arise from mixture of 
earlier and later idioms. The structure of the 
hexameter verse, and the rules regarding the 

?uantity of syllables, are treated at some 
ength. In wis department, too, the appear- 
ance of irregularity is found to be chiefly due 
to the Attic medium through which the facto 
have generally been seen. Li the same chapter 
room has been made for an abstract of the 
learning connected with the digamma.^ The 
subject may seem to occupy a dispro- 
portionate space ; but a briefer treatment would 
probably have failed to be interesting or in- 
structive. The proportion of new matter in 
the book ia necessarily small, and controversy 
is generally excluded. It will doubtless be 
thought enough if the true account is dis- 
engaged in each case from the theories put for- 
wai d in special treatises. Some degree of noveltgr, 
however, will be found (among other points) in 
the analysis of the uses of tu> and tiir (especially 
in conditional clauses with the subjunctive), the 
account of the article and the different forms of 
the relative, the distinction drawn between the 
two main uses of -ri (with the explanation of tt 
in the combinations S re, Ss re), and the sugges- 
tions made in the Appendix as to the place of 
enclitics in the sentence. 

Thk first volume of the Proceedings of the 
Congress of Orientaliste which was held at 
Berbn last September is now ready for distribu- 
tion. It contains the papers read in the two 
departments of Semitic and African learning. 

The large number of inscriptions brought 
back from Cambodia by M. Aymonier were 
delivered to the Soci^ttf asiatique, which has 
appointed a committee to examine them, con- 
sisting of MM. Barth, S6nart, and Bergaigne. 
The last-mentioned has already read a paper 
ui)ou the Sanskrit inscriptions before the 
Aoadtfmie des Inscriptions. 

At its recent annual meeting the Soci($t6 
asiatique celebrated its sixtieth anniversary. 
As usutd, M. Benan read the Beport, in which 
he summarised the work accomplished in France 
during the past year in the various departmente 
of Oriental study. A paper was also com- 
municated by M. E. S^nart upon "The Sources 
of the Indian Drama." Without denying the 
fact of Greek influence, he claimed for India a 
larger measure of originality than has been 
allowed by some German scholars. The follow- 
ing are tho officers of the Soci^tu asiatique 
for the coming year: — Hon. president, M. 
Baribdlemy Saint-Hilaire ; president, M. A. 
Begnier ; vice-presidento, MM. Defr^mery and 
Barbier de Meynard ; secretary, M. Benan; 
assistant- secretary, M. Stanislas Guyard. 

Tub third number has just appeared (Berlin : 
Calvary) of the Annual Beport upon the pro- 
gress of German philology issued by the 
Society of German Philology. 
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FINE ART. 



QBEAT BAH o/ PI0TOKE8, il ndiori prloM (EngniTlw, Chranol, 
nnd OlMvnphi), haateoiiMly framed. Evorrone mhant topnnuuM ptotanji 
•houU p«T « »talt. V«I7 lulUble Ibr woddrng ami Ouiitmu praunU— 
Oio. BUI, IIS, Bttud, imr W>laiki(>-Iicld(«. 



JS«m>r^ o;^ the Investigatiotu at Atsot, i88i. 
By Joseph Thaoher Clarke. With Appen- 
dix, &o. (Boston, U.S.: WilliamB; Lon- 
don: Triibner.) 
Ik America the pursuit of classical archae- 
ology, failing assistance from the public 
purse, is libenlly promoted by an association 
known as the Archaeological Institute. To 
that body it must be satufactory to find that 
their expenditure in the exploration of Assos 
in the Troad has been justified by the finding 
of several important pieces of sculpture and 
by the recoyeiy of the architectural features of 
an ancient temple about which much had 
been written in the way of conjecture. These 
and other results to be seen in the Seport 
lately published are an honour to the associa- 
tion no less than to those by whose skill and 
accomplishments the operations were success- 
fully conducted. 

The Eeport is profusely illustrated; and, 
so far as concerns the many plans and topo- 
graphical sketches, there is every reason to be 
gatisfied. But in the delineation of human 
and animal forms it is difficult to believe that 
the artist is always true to the original — not 
that we suppose him to have lost the general 
effect of the sculptures ; in that respect he 
seems to have succeeded. Take, however, 
the three centaurs on pi. 15 ; and it will be 
seen that the outline of the back, especially of 
the last two, has altogether lost the subtlety 
which we know to exist in the sculptures 
from the sante temple now in the Louvre, and 
which we suppose must also characterise the 
newly found pieces. Probably the engraver 
is chiefly to blame. The Seport, it is stated 
on the title-page, was printed at the cost of 
the Harvard Art Club and the Harvard 
Philological Society. It shows almost for the 
first time how much American students have 
gained in recent years from the professors of 
archaeology in Germany, and doubtless also 
from the practical example of the Germans 
at Olympia. In one instance, at least, where 
Mr. Clarke ventures to be original it is not 
with success. This is at p. 106, where he 
(uggests that the marine deity with whom 
Herakles is seen struggling on one of the 
Aiisos slabs in the Lonvro is not Nereus, but 
the sea monster to whom the daughter of 
Laomedon was exposed, and from whom she 
vras rescued by Herakles. It is possible that 
this legend, localised in the Troad, was 
familiar in Assos, and might well have been 
the subject of a piece of sculpture on a 
temple. But so slight an argument cannot 
stand an instant before the obvious fact that 
it is not a sea monster with whom Herakles 
is straggling; we know the forms of sea 
monsters in ancient art, and we know that 
with so hideous a creature it was not a ques- 
tion of struggling, but one of striking. 
Equally obvious is it on the slab that the 
female figures who rush from the scene with 
their hands raised in alarm are in sympathy 
with the sea-deity, and dread his being 
killed. In Mr. Clarke's view they could not 
be otherwise than in sympathy with Herakles, 



and in that case there was more reason for 
them to approach dapping their hands. 
Then, where was Hesione,the king's daughter? 
It was to rescue her that Herakles undertook 
to slay the monster as it approached her, and 
yet in the reliefs she is nowhere present ! 

As regards Texier's illustrations of Asia 
Minor, it is, we beUeve, beyond doubt that 
in many cases the data which he brought 
back with him from that quarter were few, 
and carelessly collected. For this reason his 
restorations cannot be implicitly followed; 
they may be right or they may bo wrong ; 
but to say that this or that statement of his 
is " deliberately false" (p. 107), or to speak 
of his " tendency to distort facts in favour of 
his theories," is to go beyond what the 
circumstances warrant. 

Among the reliefs found by the American 
expedition was one which " decorated the 
lintel above the central intercolumniation of 
the front," representing two Sphinxes con- 
fronted (pi. 16, p. 111). "The carving of 
the relief," it is stud, "is of a delicacy and 

gour comparable to the best works of fully 



geology of the district. The investigation of 
the topography is particularly interesting, 
though it does not contribute any solution of 
this vexed question. A. S. Mttrs^t. 



developed Greek art." This excellence, which 
surely is a great excess of praise, is, in Mr. 
Clarke's judgment (p. 118), "a weighty 
argument that the construction of the temple 
does not date from an epoch more remote 
than the termination of the Persian war." 
He had previously shown (p. 100) that a 
period of prosperity followed the battle 
of Myoale, b.o. 479, during which the temple 
might have been erected. It is, however, on 
architectural arguments that he proposes to 
rely mainly for the lateness of the epoch he 
has adopted as compared with that which the 
archaic treatment of the sculpture had led 
others to accept, and still to maintain, it 
appears, notwithstanding the newly acquired 
knowledge. Apart from the question of date 
we have some interesting, though not novel, 
remarks on what Mr. Clarke calls the " Hel- 
lenisation of Oriental types and artistic 
methods " (p. 105) and " the empaistic char- 
acter of the sculptures of Assos, which explains 
the striking similarity noticeable between 
them and the most ancient bronze works of 
Etruria." 

It is a little curious, perhaps, to find on 
one and the same building figures of centaurs 
with human, and others with equine, forelegs. 
But such was the case at Assos ; and the fact 
puts an end to the possibility of treating 
every representation of a centaur with human 
forelegs as older than the other manner of 
representing him, though it does not afiTect 
the probability that the former manner was 
the earlier of the two in point of invention. 
The temple at Assos appears to have been 
erected at a time of transition before the 
completely equine body of the centaur was 
firmly established. But although a transition 
from archaic subjects and archaic style may 
have been long, as Mr. Clarke thinks, in 
penetrating the artistic minds of Assos, it is 
nevertheless asking too great an admission 
in this respect when we are invited to trace 
to this cause the backwardness of the sculp- 
tures in question compared with those from 
Aegioa, which, it is argued, are of the same 
date. 

To the main reports on the work at Assos 
are added others on the topography and 



LATEST NEWa OF FBOF. MA8PEB0. 

Feeuns assured that all readers of the 
AoASEUY will share in the heartfelt satisfac- 
tion with which I hasten to announce the 
safety of Prof, and Mdme. Maspeio, I translate 
the following extract from a letter received on 
Tuesday evening from M. Arthur Bhon^, bear- 
ing date August 13 : — 

" As for Mupero, I have news of Urn from Us 
brother. Notwithstanding that onr oonml, M. 
MoDge, urgently reoommanded him to leave as 
long sinoe as July 8, he perslated In remaining at 
Boolak, where he was working day and night npon 
the oompletlon of the new rooms Utely added to 
the moaeam. For these rooms he had bat Imtely 
reoelved the necessary oredlt which should enable 
him to deoorate and fit them np. On the 13tb, 
however, our Mialatar of Pnblio Works, nnder 
whom oontrol he sots, deapatohed a fwmal order 
for his immediate departare. Deapta this order, 
I believe he would atUl have ramained had h« been 
alone ; bat he had with him his yoong wife, who 
ia bnt joat reoovering from a aoveie illneaa, caaaed 
by the extreme heat on board the ateamar In whioh 
they have bean living, and hia mother-in-Uw, 
Mdme. la Baronne d'&toomallea (the mother ol 
oar ehiwgi cPtffairu at Tnnla), and thaaa ladies 
refoaed to desert him. The ndlway lines of the 
lathmna ware threatened ; hia brigade of aoldieis 
had bean withdrawn; and hia ataamer waa in 
danger of being reqolaitionad for parposea of war. 
This boat waa hia only home. The hotala ware 
empty and abnt op. The Eoropaan shops ware all 
oloaad. Ha had no raaooroa but to obey. 

"Ha hat left the maieam in oharge of hia Nazir, 
the faithful Kooraahid-Effandl— a brave old Cir> 
oassian, who was eapeoially valned by Mariatte on 
aooonnt of Um energy and integrity. All the pre- 
oions rellos in wroi^t gold, and everything which 
might tempt Uia cnpldity of mere spoilers, have 
been removed ; and I think there Is nothing to fear 
from ordinary tiilavea ; bnt, if it oomes to hnming, 
pillaging, and aaaaaaination, aa at Alexandria, I do 
not aaa now even Maspero's preaenoe woald avail 
to defend the building. As in war-time a hoaae 
whloh it Is paitlonlany aonght to proteot la ooo- 
verted Into an ambnlanoe, the old tnmble-down 
dwalUng in whloh Marietta lived has been aasignad 
to some Arab hareems. . > . . 

" It waa not poialble for M. Msapero to remain 
at lamuliah ; he has therefore started for Franoe 
by way of Italy, where he ia at this moment. Ha 
is expected to arrive in Paria about the 20th Inst., 
where ha will hold himaeK In readlnesa to ratom 
to his post as soon as snob retnm ia possible," 

AVTIT.TA B. EDWABDS. 



THE SILVER COINAGE OF TIBET. 
The Silver Coinage of Tibet. By A Terrien do 

La Oouperie. (Triibner.) 
This is a valuable paper— a Urage doart from 
the pages of the Numttmatic CAroniele— and it 
afibrds a curious example of the interesting 
points of histoiy which would probably be lost 
altogether if luere were no such quaai-science 
as uat of numismatics, with its ctevoted spe- 
<nalists and appropriate organ. Like moat able 
numismatists, M. de La Oouperie is a great deal 
besides a mere speoialiBt. 

If Tibet used any ooined money before the 
latter half of the sixteenth century, it seems 
to be unknown. The earlier currency was 
probably one of metallio ingots, such as the 
mediaeval travellers found in vogue in Central 
Asia, under such names as k&m&th, y&atok, 
and hdHtU'C&ie two latter words meaning 
"ouahion''), and which in later days were 
known to &gliBh traders in China as thoe$ of 
gold and ailyer— a term which is probably a 
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ootraption of gold^hmt, " boats of gold," the 
phnM Qsed by the Dutoh; pani a guUa di 
navicdU, aa the Venetian Oeaare Federid oalls 
them. In Eaatem Tibet, or the provincea 
t^joininR it, cakes of salt were nsea in the 
Kiddle Ages aa oorrenoy; and qaite recently, 
in Eutem Tibet, before the Aji^lo-Indian 
lapee vw so lar^ly introduced, the minor 
coirenoy waa fonualied by " bricks " or oakea 
of tiie ooane tea imported irom China for 
TUmUh nae. Indeed, at Batdntr, as late as 

1873, Mr. Baber teUs ns, a biiok of ordinary 
tei vu not merely worth a rupee, but in a 
eertain aenae locu a ra|>ee, being accepted with- 
out minnte regard to ita weight, just like the 
lilTW coin, as a legal tender. But this quasi- 
Caranfohian syatem of double standard; waa 
then approaching its end ; for in that year, as 
the Btme diatbguiahed traTeller tella us, the 
Lamaa of Batdng monaateiy, haying hoarded 
t great treasure of tea- bricks, founa it impos- 
lible to dispose of them at par, and had to put 
up with a foes of thirty per cent. 

In the last half of the dxteenth oentury, 
probably under Akbar, the Nepaleae Baja of 
Khatmandu is said to have gone to Delhi with 
t preaent of a swan and hawks for the Emperor, 
who then granted himpermiasion to strike money 
in hia own name. Tne coina ao atruck were 
alrer, of tax meuJuu in weight ( = 90 gra. troy), 
and were called moAra. Theae mohrt were 
adopted before long by the Tibetans, it would 
laem, aa a oonTenient currency ; and a compact 
vu entered into under which lumpa of silyer 
were aeut by the ruling Lamas to Khatmandu 
vith a small proportionate quantity of gold 
dnat, return bemg made from Nepdl in coin of 
weight equal to that of the silyer sent. The 
profit of t£e Nepaleae consisted in the yalne of 
the gold duB^ reckoned at four per cent, and 
the amonnt of alloy in the coin reckoned at 
eiAt 

For Bome generations prior to the conquest of 
Nepal by the Cktrkhas in 1768, that yalley waa 
diTided among three natiye dynaaties, all of 
vhich coined mohr$ ; and the coins which 
Dnhalde (1736) has figured as " Tibetan " are, 
in &ct, apeoimena of such mohri from the minta 
of thoae three dynasties — yiz,, of Patau (date 
eorreeponding to 1689), of Bhatgiion (1694), and 
of Khatmandu (1700). 

The larger put of the Nepaleae profit being 
derived firom alloy, naturally the temptation to 
iiereaae this was yielded to. In the reign of 
Bujit Malla (1721-68), last Baja of Bh^don, 
thii debasement was enhanced so enormously 
that the Tibetans deserted the Nepdl mints 
>ltogether. After the Qorkhas had eatabliahed 
thenuelyes in Nepdl, their chief Frithyl TSiii- 
ytna Sih hankered after the old profit from 
Uiasa, bat without success; and though the 
Sbstans daring his reign took no initiatiTe, 
afte his death uey appear to haye plucked up 
courage, and in 1772 &ey issued a silyer coin 
of their own, struck at the palace-conyent 
of Oaldan. This was imitated from the better 
fifikn of the Nepalese Bajas, but with such 
aiSerences as to show independent origin; 
It ia the first ooin struck in Tibet of which 
uete is any knowledge. Daring the next 
fifteen years there is no eyidence of coinage 
rf this eharaoter, whether Nepalese or in- 
digenons ; but when the restless Bahddur Bdh 
iieaune Begent in Nepdl the Khatmandu coin- 
*{• for Tibetan dronlation was resumed, and 
from 1788 to 1792-93 we haye coina of progreaa- 
mly degenerate eharaoter. The refuaal of the 
Luna authorities to accept this debased 
^^tney, or to renew the ancient compacts, 
^»m a pretext for the inyaaion of Tibet by 
ue Gorkhas. The Chinese were summoned to 
we Tetcne, the Gorkhas were completely do- 
nated and driyen thionc^h the passes with great 
lose, and again rooted witlun a march of Ehat- 
B*Bdn, a resnlt whieh led to a humiliating treaty 



recognising the yassalage of Nepdl to China. 
The Chinese then took on themselyes to proyide 
for the currency of Tibet. Their isaae of ailyer 
coin began well, but rapidly deteriorated in 
execution, though not in purity ; and it retcdned 
little reaemblance, except in size and the orna- 
mentation of the circumference, to the old 
coinage. The pieces bear on one side in 
Tibetan, and on the other in Chinese, characters 
the cycle-date and the style of the Imperial 
reign. The latest apeoimen of these coins in 
the British Museum ia of 1822. 

Both Pfere Hue and the great " Pundit" 
Naiii Singh tell us that small change was 
proyided m Lhasa by cutting these coma into 
uactional parts. But probably the whole 
amount of such coinage waa quite insufiB.cient 
for the wants of the country, and within the 
last eighteen years it has been in process of 
supersession by the Anglo-Indian rupees. 
Indeed, eyen at Tatsienlu, in the extreme East, 
and beyond the political frontier of tKbet, these 
rupees were found by Mr. Baber, in 1878, to be 
abundant ; and, though melted down there in 
large quantities, he already says "they haye 
become the currency of Tibet, and are counted 
instead of being yalaed by weight." He adds : 
" Gheorgian " (but read Oulidmian—thsn are no 
(Georgian ruiwes with effigy) " and Yictorian 
rupees are distingaished as po-tu and mo-tu, 
meaning male-head and female-head. Those 
which haye a crowned presentment of Her 
Majesty are named Lama toh-du, yagabond 
Lama, the crown haying been mistaken for the 
headgear of a religious mendicant." 

The preceding curious history of Tibetan 
ourrenoy is, with the exception of a few 
connected circmnatanoes, deriyed from M. 
do La Couperie's paper, which also contains 
a detailed description of the coins, and a 
plate of their most notable types. 

H. YULK. 



DISCOVERY OF BUDDEI8T RELICS AT 
BASSEIN, NEAR BOMBAY. 

Is February last, Mr. J. M. Campbell, of the 
Bombay Ciyil Service, went with Mr. Pandit 
Bhagvanlal Indny'i, a well-known scholar and 
antiquary, to Sopara, near Bassein, to examine 
a mound, known as the Bumd Baja's Killa— 
that is, the Bamboo-working Eing^s Fort. The 
mound had been preyiously noticed by Mr. W. 
W. Looh, who obseryed that it was too small for 
a fort, and waa shaped like a Buddhist burial 
mound. On examining the fort with Mr. Camp- 
bell, Mr, Bhagyanlal was satisfied that it was a 
Buddhist tope or relic mound, and that it had 
not been opened. Accordingly, they arranged, 
with the help of Mr. Mulod^, the collector, to 
open it during the Easter holidays. The mound 
stands like a knoll or hillock with steep lower 
slopes, a terrace about two-thirds of the way 
up, and, in the centre of the terrace, a domed 
top. A passage was cut through the mound 
about four feet broad, rising towards the centre, 
about tvelye feet aboye the leyel of the ground 
outside. In the centre, about twelye feet below 
the top of the dome, the bricks were found to be 
built in the form of a small chamber, about two 
feet nine inches square. Three feet from the 
top of the chamber was foond a dark circular 
stone coffer or box, about a foot and a-half high 
and two feet acroaa, and consiating of two closely 
fitting diaka of atone. Inside, each was hollowed 
to the depth of about five inches, so making a 
circular cayity ten inches high and eighteen 
inches in diameter. In the centre of this stood 
a copper casket six inches high and wide, 
and about two inches from the casket there 
was a cirde of eight coj>per images of seated 
Buddhaa, each about six inches high and 
two inches across. Inside the copper casket 
was a nlyer one, inside that a stono one, 



inside that a crystal one, and inside that 
a little round dome-topped gold box. In 
the gold box, ooyered with gold flowers, as 
bright as the day they were laid there, 
were thirteen smul shreda of earthenware, 
perhapa pieces of Buddha's begging bowl. 
Between the copper and the silyer caskets 
was a space about half-an-inoh deep. This was 
filled with about 300 gold flowers much dimmed 
by damp and yerdigris, a haadful of caked dbir 
powder, thirty-four predoua atonea, and some 

Eieces and bieads of blue and greenish glass. 
laat and most important was a small silyer 
coin, a Hindu copy of a Qreek or Baktrian 
model. Mr. Bhagyanlal is nearly satisfied that 
it is a ooin of one of the Shatakami kings who 
ruled the Eonkan in the latter part of the 
second century a.S. In the brick chamber, 
about six feet below the relic box, was found a 
frog. The mound measured about seventy 
yards round the base, thirty feet in height; 
and on it grew some big brab pklms, some 
karanj-trees, and bushes. 

Mr. Campbell thinks that the mound most 
have been set up by a king in his capital to 
mark some successful relic-raid into Northern 
India, relic-raiding being a faTouiite form of 
ohiyaby among Bnddhiet knights. There is 
little doubt, he thinks, that the chips were 
enshrined in the belief that they were chips of 
the true bowl. 



NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOQT, 

The Council of the Holbein Society have 
issued to their members the first part of the 
Ttwrdanvikh, reproduced by photo.bthography. 
Two more parts will complete the work ; and 
it is proposed to give also a descriptive Introduc- 
tion and a translation of the notes that describe 
the plates. This is the rarest of the aeries of 
illustrated works associated with the name of 
the Emperor Maximilian. The text consists of 
an allegorical poem of knight-errantry, written 
by Melchior Pfintmng, chaplain to Charles Y., 
the subject being the wooing of Mary of 
Burgundy by Maximilian. There are 239 large 
wood- cuts by Hans Burgmair and Sohaenfelm. 
It was published at Augsburg in 1519. 

Ten pictures haye been added to the Luxem- 
bourg collection during the short period it has 
been closed to the public. One of the new 
pictures ia Courbet's " Man with the Leather 
Belt." The other nine haye been selected from 
the laat Salon. There seems to be no talk 
now of removing the Luxembourg collection, 
although the necessity for doing to waa ap- 
parently urgent a year or so ago. 

At a recent meeting of the Som^t^ nationale 
dea Antiquairea de France, M. Prouat announced 
the diacoyery, at Sablon, near Metz, of aBoman 
building, octagonal in form, and of two dppi 
bearing the name of a goddesa hitherto un- 
known — Scoyellauna. M. H^ron de Yillefosse 
read a communication upon a leaden plate, 
found at El-jem, Conatantine, Algeria, with the 
inacription Qtnio Tvt-dritanoni^m), " to the 
genius of the people of Thysdrus." 

Tee "Nike" of Samothrace, which was 
formerly in the Salle dea Caryatides of the 
Louyre, has just been placed upon its original 
pedestal at the top of the great staircase 
(escalier Dam), where formerly stood a Victory 
imitated from the Venus of Milo. It was found 
in 1863 by M, Champoiseau, vice-consul of 
France, in a chamber hewn in the hill behind 
the ruins of the great Doric temple, which was 
situated some distance from the town of Paleo- 
poli (the an(dent Samothrace) on the north- 
weat side of the island looking towards Thrace. 
The chamber was square, open at the top, with 
a fifth wall dividing it mto two parte. It 
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oontained, beside the statue, many blocks of 
marble ornamented with mouldings, whidh 
have since been found to form the prow of the 
Teasel npon which the goddess stood : also frag- 
ments of ooloored terra-oottai M. Ooqaart, 
who visited the spot in 1866, reported in the 
Arehivei dei Miuioru teientifiquei that the 
statue was "uninteresting" and " d'un goAt 
brutal." His fellow-trayeller, M. Dejille, 
expressed himself in a no more enthusiastic 
manner: "The Victory herself is nothing 
but a mediocre decorative figure; and the 
whole appears to be of an inferior style." 
Since that time, the appreciation of the 
"Nike" has changed considerably; and 
it has been acknowledged that, although later 
tiian the Alexandrian period, it approaches the 
grand style of the school of Phidias. Nothing 
can be finer than Uie movement of the wind- 
wafted chiton ; indeed, the only examples to be 
compared to it are one of the statues of the Par- 
thenon and the torso of the second daughter 
of Niobe in the Vatican. The moment repre- 
sented by the sculptor is that in which the 
goddess, flying from heaven, lightly touches 
the prow of the vessel upon which she stands. 
Her wings, more than half the size of her 
body, form the balance to the bent-forward 
figure ; and no doubt formerly she bore a 
trophy in her hands. The drapery (almost 
transparent) is arranged in the most exquisite 
folds, and with the moat thorough realism ; ono 
seems to feel the wind as the vessel outs 
through the water. The figure is in Fariao, 
the vessel in gray, marble ; and when brought 
to Paris there were no less than 118 frtigmenta. 
The head, arms, feet, part of the buat, and 
portions of the drapery and winga are wanting ; 
but, in apite of its mutilated condition, it is one 
of the finest sculptures in the museum, and, 
placed as it now is, forms a grand vista 
when seen from the entrance by the Pavilion 
Denon. 

A OAI.LEBT of modem art has been insti- 
tuted at Borne by order of the King of Italy ; 
and the Government have voted a sum of 
100,000 francs a-year to keep it up, and for the 
purchase of pictures by living artists. This 
new gallery will be opened some time in 
October. It is to be hoped that it will act as 
an incentive to Italian painters to produce 
something better worthy of being preserved for 
posterity than most of the works they send to 
exhibitions. 

Last week's L'Art is full of deligMful 
artists' sketches for pictures in the Salon, manj 
being full-page illustrations. The etching is 
by 'Ki. Yon from his picture of " Saint Mare." 
It represents with remarkably soft efiect a larg^ 
pool surrounded by rushes. Besides the Salon 
review, the text oontains a short account of the 
French sculptor Bude by J. Pigalle. 

A BEFBOBUonoir in heliogravure of the 
drawings in the Louvre collection is now being 
published in weekly numbers by L. Basohet, of 
125 Boulevard Saint-Qermain. Oonsidenng 
that the Louvre collection, which is the finest 
in the world, numbers no fewer than 37,000 
drawings, sketches, and studies, it will be seen 
that this publication, even at the rate of weekly 
numbers, will be some time in coming to a 
close. The reproductions are accompanied by 
short biographies of the artists by M. H. de 
Chennevidres, and the price of each number is 
1 fr. fiO c 

M. Pattl Battbrt, the much admired artist 
of the Paris Opera-house, has been recently 
exhibiting in the Oran^ry of the Tuileries two 
large and miportant designs for ceilingdeooration 
executed for Messrs. Vanderbilt, of New Tork. 
On one ceiling is depicted the favourite myth 
of Cupid and Psyche that Baphael related with 
so much grace on the oeiling of the Fameaisa. 



On the otiier, Phoebe^ Queen of Night, a large- 
limbed, powerful woman, appears amid uie 
constellation of Orion; while Day, tired oat, 
drops his son-torch to the ground. This com- 
position is " arranged " after the manner of Mr. 
Whistier in tones of blue, Ti<det, and gray, and 
the effect is said to be marvellously harmoni- 
ous. Bseide these ceilings, M. Paul Baudry 
exhibits a picture of the conversion of St. 
Hubertus or Eustachius, to whom a stag with the 
crucifix between his horns appeared while he 
was hunting on a Qood Friday, and turned 
him from a sinner into a saint. M. Baudry's 
St. Hubert is stated to have been drawn bom 
the present Doc de Chartres. It ia certainly a 
totally different conception from that of Durer 
in his well-known engraving. 

A FSOFOSAL is being made at Lyons to 
commemorate in some way the great sculptor 
Boubillao, who was bom m that dty in 1605. 
Up to the present time he has been entirely 
ignored in France. The Louvre has no example 
of his work, nor has his native city even called 
a street after him. An annotated catalogue of 
the works of Boubillao is now appearin|f in the 
Bevue artistique, a French paper published in 
England which contains a good deal of inter- 
esting, though somewhat oyer • laudatory, 
criticism. 

Tos publication has commenced (in weekly 
parts) of the second volume of the elaborate 
Hiitory of Art, of which M. Perrot and Ohipiez 
are the joint editors. This volume is devoted 
to the art of Chaldaea, Assyria, and Phoenicia . 
It will contain fifteen plates and about 600 
wood-outs. The entire oolleotion of objects 
recently brought back from Ohaldaea by M. 
Sarzec will here be represented for the first 
time. 

Two Spanish antiquaries have found, in the 
rnina of the Boman town of Merida, a Latin 
inscription dated in the reign of TitaB, wldoh 
seems to them to corroborate the traditional 
account of St. Librana, inasmuch as it contains 
the name of Oatelius, who is desoribed in local 
tradition as the fkther and executioner of the 
saint. 

In the Jahrlueh of the Bojral Prussian Art 
Collections there are several learned articles 
this quarter, all of considerable importance as 
materials for art history. Herr Lippmann 
eapeoially is doin^ good work by his thorough 
study of the Italian wood-cuts of the fifteenth 
century. The Italian medals of the fifteenth 
century have also been subjected te a thorough 
examination by J. Friedlaender. The photo- 
graphic reproductions of these medals that have 
appeared in several numbers show them to be 
extremely interestiog. Herr Friedlaender has 
now finished his treatise, which probably will 
be published separately with its excellent iUus- 
trations. 

Under the title of Aniike Bildwerhe in Eom, 
Herren F. Matz and F. von Dohn have pub- 
lished (Leipzig: Breitkopf and Hartel) a 
descriptive oatiuogae of all the sculptures to be 
found at Borne, whether in public galleries, 
private houses, churches, or squares. The total 
number of works in the list is S,438. 

A 800IETY has been founded in Belgium, 
under the presidency ef M. Gacharel, with the 
object of collecting and publishing materi- 
als for a complete Life of Bubens. The first 
number of the society's Proeteding* has been 
issued. 

M. Adolf sb CouIiCREEb's valuable series 
of essays on Portuguese archaeology and early 
graphic art have been reprinted from the 
BiMetin of the Belgian Archaeological Society, 
and published under the title Le Portugal, 
NcUt jeArt et d^ArcMOogie. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Seformation of the Ohweh ofUngland : 
ita History, Principles, and Besults. By 
tbe Rev. John Henry Blunt. Vol. II. 
A.i>. 1547-1662. (RiTingtons.) 

This volnme is the second and concluding 
one of a work whose first instalment was 
pnblished so far back as 1869. That work 
merits the praise of having been the first 
wrioua and sustained effort to deal with its 
subject in tbe light of modern docamentary 
knowledge, withont fdlowiog, like Prof. J. J. 
Blunt and Ghanoellor Massingberd, in the 
groove of Bamet, or lending too easy credence 
to Cobbett'a very opposite presentment. While 
Mr. Blant has been delayed in the completion 
of his task, more than one rival has appeared 
in the field, notably Canon Dixon, whose 
admirable work, however, has as yet covered 
only the same ground as Mr. Blant's 
first volnme, and Canon Perry, whose 
Studenfe EnglUk Church Sittory, excellent 
u a convenient summary, is on a much 
smaller scale. But even if these works came 
more directly into competition with Mr. 
Blont'a than they actually do, he cannot be 
deprived of the honours of priority, and he 
is practically still in advance in' the fall 
handling of the period covered by the present 
instalment. That he takes a far less favour- 
able view ol the oharactes and eonduct of 
the moat prominent Reformers than was tra- 
ditional for some two centuries is merely 
another way of saying that he has gone to 
history, and not to tradition ; and in any 
case his judgment is scarcely so severe as 
that of the greatest of all the Puritans — 
John Milton himself. 

The first ehapter is merely a brief survey 
of the political situation in England from 
the acoession of Edward YI. till the execu- 
tion of Northumberland in the beginning of 
Mary's reign, and contains no more than one 
or two references to tbe course of ecclesiastical 
events. But tbe second launches directly 
into the main subject, and deals with 
the rdations of Church and State under 
Edward YI., when the aim of the Govern- 
ment was to reduce the spiritualty to a mere 
subordinate position as a civil department. 
The withes and temper of the young King, 
the policy of Cranmer and Ridley, and tbe 
intcnsts of the Puritan section among the 
okrgy and laity all worked together in this 
direction; and the end might have been 
Ncored had it not been for the weakness of 
the £xeen(iT«, which was in a small minority 
of Iha nation, and knew it. The three prin- 
ce fenu t«k«n bj the ebangea introdnotd 



with this aim of depressing tbe Church were 
the direct appointment of all biehops by the 
Crown — which, however, did little more than 
make formally legal what had been virtually 
acted on for centuries ; tbe general visitation 
of the Church by the Crown ; and the spolia- 
tion of the endowments of the chantries and 
of the goods of the parish churches and 
cathedrals to supply the necessities of the 
Exchequer — a measure readily carried through 
Parliament by a House of Lords which 
looked to securing much of the booty, and by 
a House of Commons which regarded it as a 
means of escaping taxation. The genesis of 
the First and Second Prayer-books of 
Edward YI., and that of the Forty-two 
Articles of Religion, the precursors of the 
existing Thirty-nine, are then narrated ; but 
there is little opportunity for novelty of fact 
or treatment in this part of the volume, and 
it does not call for detailed notice. A 
moderate defence of tbe obaraoters of Bonner 
and Oardiner, whose portraits have been long 
accepted as distorted by Foxe, follows, to- 
gether with an account of the persecution 
they underwent from the Privy Council, 
which was not without effect on their attitude 
when the reaction came. The analysis of 
the causes of that reaction, which was too 
complete for a time to be attributable to the 
mere change of Sovereign, even in that golden 
age of Erastianism, is one of the most com- 
mendable parts of Mr. Blunt's book. He 
sums them up as follows : — (1) The scandal 
given by the irrelig^on and immorality of 
several among the advanced Reformers, in- 
cluding the judicially established adultery 
of the Archbishop of York and the Bishop of 
Winchester ; (2) the marked social degeneracy 
throughout the nation, exhibiting itself in the 
form of lawlessness, fraud, and aggressive 
impiety ; (3) the disgust occasioned to men 
of strong national feeling by the position and 
influence accorded to the foreign refugees and 
adventurers who flocked in as allies to the 
extreme school of the New Lesrning, where 
an historical parallel might well have been 
drawn of the way England rose against the 
Norman prelates and favourites of Edward 
the Confessor ; (4) the sympathy felt for the 
Princess Mary under that coarse of treatment 
which so fatally embittered her, and which 
Mr. Blunt ascribes in great measure to 
Cranmer, from whom a stem retribution was 
to be one day exacted. But he has omitted 
one element of the general dissatisfaction, 
which probably outbalanced all the other 
motives — ^that mismanagement of tbe national 
business, both at home and abroad, which 
ranks the reign of Edward YI. with that of 
John as a time of suffering and deg^dation, 
with the inevitable result of extending the 
deserved unpopularity of the Government to 
tbe religious opinions of its most prominent 
members. The Ultramontane episode of fire 
years under Mary forma the next division of 
the work ; and here Mr. Blunt usefully dwells 
on the little regarded fact that the policy 
advocated at first by Gardiner and other 
leaders of tbe Old Learning, and acquiesced 
iu by the Queen, was simply to revert to the 
state of ecclesiastical affitirs at the close of 
Henry YIII.'s reign, repealing the Edwardine 
legiskition as an experiment whioh had some- 
tmng more than failed. The bent given later 



was due obitfly to the influence of Philip IL 
and to that of Card. Pole, the former in virtue 
of his character of " malleus haereticorum,'* 
the latter with the object of clearing himself 
from tbe suspicion of heresy under which he 
lay at Rome — a motive whioh Mr. Blunt has 
omitted to mention. The most remarkable 
proof supplied in defence of the first of these 
propositions is that Queen Mary retained the 
title of " Supreme Head of the Ohuroh of 
England" in the first nineteen Acts of 
Parliament passed during her reign, not lay- 
ing it aside till her marriage with Philip had 
been settled, and even then styling herself 
Queen of Ireland, a title regarded, at Roma 
as unlawful because not conferred by Papal 
authority, but due solely to the action of 
Henry YIII. The definite ohaage of policy 
on the Queen's part dates from the mission of 
Pole, since immediately after the parlia" 
mentary reconciliation of the nation to the 
Roman obedience two Acta were passed, one 
for repealing all the reforming statutes of 
Henry YIII., the othw >e>enaoting the 
repealed Acts of Richard II., Henry lY., 
and Henry Y. against heretics, so as to pro- 
vide a swifter and easier mode of dealing with 
them than that of the ecolesiastioal law — a 
scheme closely imitated 820 years later by 
another English Parliament assembled under 
another Queen. The humble rank of the 
great majority of the 377 victims of fte 
persecution which ensued has doubtless been 
the reason why the cruelties of Mary, though 
actually and proportionally far below those 
of Elisabeth, have sunk so ineffaeeably into 
the popular memory, little moved by the 
wholesale shedding of royal and noble blood 
whioh marked the four other Tudor reigns. 
It is Juvenal's experienoe over again ; 

" S«d periit, postqaam outdmibas asss timendns 
Ckieperst : hoc noonit Lsmisram oaede midenti." 

The memories of Gardiner and Bonner arS 
cleared by Mr. Blunt from the opprobrium 
heaped on them by Foxe of having been the 
chief agents in the per«ecation, by adducing 
proof that in Gardiner's case only three 
persons suffered within his jurisdiction, while 
Bonner did no more than tbe official duties 
of bis position as Bishop of London forced 
on him, and even that with such obvious 
reluctance as to bring down on his head a 
censure for slackness from the Privy Gonnoil. 
The real head of the Marian Terror Mr. Blunt, 
on good grounds, holds to have been Alphonsus 
i, Castro, a Franciscan, confessor to Philip II., 
and author of tbe then standard work on the 
punishment of heretics. 

Much space is devoted to sketches of the 
careers and deaths of tbe chief clerical suf- 
ferera; but the only thing whioh calls for 
special note ia the doubt thrown on the sto^ 
of Cranmer's burning his own right hand. It 
is true that it looks mythical, but Mr. Blunt 
has overlooked the confirmation of it in the 
report of the Yenetian envoy at the time, 
lately printed by Mr. Rawdon Brown. A 
chapter is given to an account of the rise 
and spread of thft Puritans, but nothing is 
said of the active share in their development 
taken by a section of the Elizabethan 
bishops, notably Pilkington, Parkburst, 
Bullingharo, Grindal, and Aylmer; while 
several of those who opposed them on points 
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of discipline^ saoh as Whitg^fb, were far too 
nearly agreed with them in doctrine to be 
effeotire checks on them. After this followB a 
chapter on the separate organisation of the 
Anglo-Roman communion, in which there is 
some minimising of the sufferings inflicted on 
Roman Catholics under the penal laws. Doubt- 
lejB it is true that the plots against the Crown 
and life of Elizabeth gave the first occasion and 
excuse for these severities ; but an impartial 
historian is bound to admit that, in a large 
number of cases, the persecution was as 
definitely religious, and not political, as the 
Marian Cue. The account of the conflict 
under Charles I., which ended in the total 
OTerthrow of the Church of England for 
twenty years, is given with more fullness than 
almost any other section of the work, but 
needs some little rearrangement, as the 
chronological order is not observed through- 
ont ; the execution of Strafibrd and Land, for 
example, preceding the history of the Canons 
(tf 1640 and that of the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings of 1641-43. The account of the 
reinstatement of the Anglican polity under 
Charles II. ends with the enforcement of the 
Act of Uniformity in 1662 ; but the narrative 
ought to have been carried on to the par- 
liamentary reprisals on the fallen Foritans in 
auoh statutes as the Conventicle and Five 
Mile Acts, which are necessary to a just 
understan^og of subsequent Nonconformist 
relations to the Church of England. This 
would not have seriously increased the bulk 
of the volume, wbich closes with a chapter 
setting forth the author's views as to the 
theological position of the Anglican com- 
munion, discussion of which lies outside the 
province of this journal. 

RiCHABD F. LlTTLIDALS. 



Seleetioniyhm the Writingt of Walter Savage 
Zandor. Arranged and Edited by Sidney 
Colvin. " Golden Treasury " Series. (Mac 
millan.) 

A Laksobiak anthology has long been 
wanted, and badly. To the many, Landor 
has always been more or less unapproach- 
able, and has always seemed more or less 
shadowy and unreal. To begin with, he 
wrote for himself and a few others, and prin- 
oipaUy for himself. Then, he wrote way- 
wardly and unequally, as well as selfishly ; be 
published pretty much at random ; the bulk 
of his work is very l»rge ; the editions in 
which he appears are rare or unwiddy, or 
both ; and tbe majority have passed him by 
for writers more accessible and work less 
freakish and more oomprebensible. It is 
probable, too, that, even among those who, 
inspired b;^ natural temerity or the intem- 
perate curiosity of the general reader, have 
essayed his conquest and set out upon what 
has been described as " the Adventure of the 
Seven Yolumfs which were Seven Valleys of 
Dry Bones," only a few have returned vic- 
torious. Of course, the Seven Volumes are a 
world. But (it Is objected) the world is one of 
a peculiar pattern, abounding in antres vast 
and desarts idle, in gaps and precipices and 
"manifest solutions of continuity," and 
enveloped with an atmosphere which ordinary 
longs find now too rare and now too dense and 



too hypnotic. Moreover, it is peopled chiefly 
with abstractions : bearing noble and suggest- 
ive names, but all surprisingly alike in stature 
and feature ; all more or less incapable of sus- 
tained emotion and even of logical argument ; 
all inordinately addicted to superb generali- 
ties and a kind of monumental skittishness ; 
all expressing themselves in a style whose prin- 
cipal characteristic is a magnificent monotony ; 
and all apparently the outcome of a theory 
that to be wayward is to be creative, that 
human interest is a matter of apophthegms and 
oraonlar sentences, and that axiomatic and 
dramatic are identical qualities and convert- 
ible terms. This is the opinion of those 
adventurers in whom defeat has generated a 
sense of injury and an instinct of antagonism. 
Others, less fortunate still, have found 
Landor a continent of dulness and futility — 
have come to consider the Seven Volumes 
as 80 many aggregations of ennui. Such ex- 
periences are one-sided and partial, no doubt ; 
and, considered from a certain point of view, 
they seem worthless enough. But they exist, 
and by existing they are in some sort justified. 
Landor, whod all is said and done, remains a 
writers' writer ; and it is impossible not to 
feel a certain sympathy with those who hesi- 
tate to accept him for anything else. 

The number of those who do so^from 
ignorance, or distaste, or downright stupidity 
— ^is large. It is probable, however, that by 
the publication of the present volume their 
ranks will be thinned perceptibly, and their 
pretensions conmderably abated. Mr. Coivin 
is a determined Landorian ; bat his Landor- 
ism is neither pedantic nor fanatical, and 
has in no wise debauched his humanity. His 
judgment of Landor^— conveyed in a pre- 
fatory note which is certainly one of the best 
of recent years — is exceptionally generous 
both in essence and substance — ^too generous, 
I think, to be finaL But it is nicely bal- 
anced on the whole, and strikes a possible 
mean between the enthusiasm of disdain and 
the enthusiasm of admiration. Mr. Colvin 
takes cognizance not only of what is good 
and sound in his author, but — to a great 
extent — of what is bad and false as well. 
He is quite willing to recognise the fact that 
the author of Lander's unpopularity is mainly 
Landor himself; and that, unique as was 
Lander's talent and notsble as is Lander's 
achievement, the world is not altogether to 
blame for the attitude of indifference it has 
hitherto maintained to them. He claims 
much for the man, and perceives a vast deal 
in the work; but he admits, more or less 
explicitly, its many faults — ^its abruptness, 
its inconsecutiveness, its want of tact, the 
unreality of much of it, the egotism of alL 
His object has been to produce a Landor 
who shall be generally acceptable : a Landor, 
that is to say, whose blunders shall 
be corrected, and whose better qualities alone 
shall be in evidence. This object he has 
attained, and eminently. Well planned and 
brilliantly executed, his work is really a 
model of its kind. It takes rank with the 
best anthologies in English; and I cannot 
choose but believe that it will succeed in 
conquering for Landor an enduring popu- 
larity, and will remain the text-book of 
his fame and the proof of his greatness a* 
a writer. 



I have already referred to Mr. Colvin's 
Preface. I shall add that it contains, among 
other notable passages, an analysis of the 
classic and romantic methods which is com- 
parable with Heine's own. The book proper 
is divided into three Parts. The first, " Dra- 
matic and Narrative," is subdivided into two 
sections : of specimens of Landor at his best 
and most coherent as a writer of what it 
appears to be the proper thing to recognise 
as " drama," and of Landor at his best and 
stateliest as a story-teller and an artist in 
allegory. In the first, one is surprised (and 
not pleasantly surprised) to find extracts 
from the "Conversation" between Peter 
the Great and Alexis — ^which Mr. Calvin 
obligingly describes as "this fieroe historic 
satire " — and that between Fra Lippo Lippi 
and Pope Eugenius, which contains some of 
the worst ** comedy " ever perpetrated even 
by Landor. The rest of this section has been 
chosen with perfect tact, as has the whole of 
the second. Of the second Part, which is 
split up into nine subdivisions— of " Beli- 
gion," of "Love and Human Nature," of 
" Literature and Language," and so forth— 
the interest is purely gnomic. It is admir- 
ably edited, and its effect is extraordinary. 
Such a hoard of verbal jewels — of maxims 
out like gems, and sentences that ring like 
golden oracles — ^haa not before, I think, 
been brought together. The lustre it reflects 
upon Landor, considered merely as an artist 
in words, is remarkable ; never before have 
the dignity and beauty of his style asserted 
themselves to such purpose ; never before has 
the ocular proof of his genius as a writer 
appeared so majestic and so overwhelming. 
The third Part — of extracts " Personal and 
Autobiographioal " — affects us in a difivrent 
way. Before, we have only admired ; here, 
we learn to love. Before, we have dealt with 
Landor the writer ; here, we are brought face 
to face with Landor the man. The effect is 
irresistible. Mr. Colvin has performed his 
task with infinite delicacy and skill, and by 
selection and arrangement merely has given 
us a better and a nobler Landor than we ever 
knew before. No doubt the Landor existed ; 
but he existed in Seven Volumes, and his 
aspect was vague and nebulous. His editor 
may be said to have rescued him from him- 
sdf, to have made him organic and com- 
prehensible, and to have set him full in the 
light of that affectionate immortality which 
is, after all, his due. 

I regret that tbe space at my disposal does 
not permit me to do more than refer in 
passing to one or two of what I conceive to 
be the weak points in Mr. Colvin's Preface. 
As I think, for instance, he is grievously 
mistaken in his estimate of Landor aa a 
dramatist ; and I cannot choose but qoarrel 
with his attribution to Landor of the gifts of 
heroic imagination and a sound creative 
faculty. To many of us lAudor's imagination is 
not only inferior in kind, but limited in degree ; 
his creative faculty is limited by the reflec- 
tion that its one achievement is Landor ; his 
claim to consideration as a dramatic writer 
is negatived by the fact that, poignant as are 
the situations with which he loved to deal, 
he was apparently incapable of perceiving 
their capacities — ^inasmuch as he has failed 
completely and logically to develop a single 
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ooeoftbem; inasmnob, too, as he has never 
ODM succeeded in conceiring, mnoh less in 
pietorin^, auoh a train of conflicting emotions 
u any one of the complications from which 
he ttarta might be supposed to generate. To 
man; of us there is nothing Qreek about his 
dramatic work but the absence of stage 
directions ; and that qaalitj of " Landorian 
abruptnefs " which seems to Mr. CoWin to 
excaie 80 many of its shortoominga is iden- 
tical with a certain sort of what in men of 
Una moald is o&lled stupidity. 

W. E. Hknlst. 



Hf Honourable Henry ErgJeine, Lord 
Advocate for Scotland. With Notice* of 
certain of his Kinafolk and of his Time. 
6j Lieat.-Gol. Alex. Fergusson. (Black- 
wood.) 

Col. F£Bau3S0ir has made out of very 
mixed materials a very readable book, of 
which a vetj worthy man is the centre, 
rather than the soul or hero. He might 
hare done still better if he had on one aide 
been more careful, on another less careful, 
than he has been. His habit of breaking out, 
at stages in Erakine's singularly eren life, 
into moralisation and quotation — as when, 
after telling us of the high jinks of the 
£dinbur(;h revellers of the "Beggars' 
Benison," he reminds us, in the words of 
George Eliot, that "we cannot reform our 
ancestors " — is old-fashioned, and apt to be a 
(oorce of irritation to the reader. Then he 
if too apologetic when giving the old jokes 
anociated with the name of Erskine. It 
may be true, as he says, that the jocosity 
about which he has qualms is attri- 
buted to half-a-dozen other people besides 
Erskine, or that it has already appeared in 
some collection of the Dean Ramsay or " Joe 
Milter " order. Erakine's wit was manifested 
chiefly in the making of puns, which 
resembled his character in having no snbtlety 
about them, such as that the Dutch fleet, 
like Lord Kames's guests, were " confined to 
port," and that — in answer to Dundas's offer 
of his silk gown during his presumably brief 
occupancy of the Lord Advocateship — ^he 
would never adopt "the abandoned habits 
of bis predecessor." But Col. Fergusson 
should hare remembered that there are 
thousands of people, at least on this side of 
the Tweed, who have but a aligrht acquaint- 
ance even with Dean Bamaay's Beminiteeneet, 
and are altogether ignorant of Miss Nicky 
Murray or the brutal Lord Braxfleld. He 
would have made bis book more lively and 
more artistic if, regardless of consequences, 
he had printed every story, familiar or un- 
familiar, which could reasonably bo associated 
with his subject. 

Henry Erskine deserved a volume of th's 
kind. He was the second of three brothers, 
whoae portraits, as given here, tell their own 
tale. David, the eldest and Earl of Buchan, 
stands confessed as the " gowk " of the 
family — although a very clever and even 
(?<nerous *• gowk." It is equally easy to tell 
from the clear and strong eye of the youngest, 
Thomas, that he was the true force of the 
tbree; it is jttit such a faoe m one would 



expect to find in the man who, after being 
soldier, sailor, and preacher — although of 
"canld morality" only^went to the English 
Bar, had the courage to defend Tom Paine 
and Home Tooke and to withstand the 
Regent to his faoe, and yet won bis way to 
the woolsack. Henry Erskine must surely 
have been well advanced in life when he sat 
to Raeburn. The wateriness of eye and the 
depression of the lower jaw here given 
suggest a Thackerayan melancholy — as if 
Erskine were nearing the bottom of his cup, 
as if the wallet of his jokes were nearly 
empty, as if something were a-wanting to 
complete the measure of his success in life. 
Yet the face is the faoe of a man of character, 
and that is precisely what Henry Erakine 
was. He was not a profound lawyer. His 
personality as a politician was not imposing. 
Although he made a vast number of jokes 
and -wrote an enormous number of verses — 
Col. Fergusson shows an interesting resem- 
blance between some of his translations and 
certain admirable ones by Mr. Andrew Lang — 
and did strenuously all things that were the 
vogue of the day, with the happy exception of 
drinking, he will certainly not live as either 
humorist or poet Lord Jeffrey thought that 
a good deal of his style of pleading was 
acquired in the Scottish General Assembly ; 
yet even of this, Col. Fergusson says, 

" The species of oratory whiob a high authority 
has described as the best united to such an 
audience was precisely thit with which Mr. 
Erskine oould at the same time indulge his 
hearers and his own natural bent — ^namely, 
speeches argumentative, declamatory, or humor- 
ous, as the oooasion might require, with few 
trammels on account of the demands of either 
relerancy or pertinency." 

But, on the other hand, Erskine was an open- 
minded, upright, and generous man. His 
consistency and courage, like his brother's, 
were beyond question. He was identified from 
first to last with the Whigs in British, and 
the " Highflyers," or Evangelicals, in Scotch 
ecdesiastical, politics ; and his loyalty to his 
comrades is proverbial. Rightly does Col. 
Fergusson associate him with ''the inde- 
pendence of the Scotch Bar," and maintain 
the truth of the remark, attributed to a poor 
man threatened with oppression, that so long 
as "Hairy Aakin" lived people of his class 
need never want a friend or fear a foe. 
Because he boldly avowed his sympathy with 
" the reformers," he was ejected from the 
leadership of the Scotch Bar, otherwise 
known as the DeansUp of the Faculty — b^- 
the-way, CoL Fergusson's acoount of tms 
incident in Erskine's life is the best bit of 
narrative he has given us. Like his brother, 
too, he was attached to home and family, 
although poor Amanda, whom he idealised in 
sad doggerel before marriage, turned out after 
that event a gentle, valetudinarian Martha, 
known chiefly for having once interrupted her 
husband's rest with "Harry, lovey, where's 
your white waistcoat?" Yet, warm-hearted 
and sociable as Erskine wa<, he was sensible 
and "canny." He passed unscathed through 
the rough ordeal of " seeing life " in Edin- 
burgh; he always carried the oup of oon- 
viriality with a steady hand, because he never 
allowed it to be more than three-fourths 
full, ^I^hoqgh be bad not th^ powerfol 



brain and did not exercise one tithe of tih« 
influence of his contemporary and liwti, 
Dundas, Eiakine was a man of higher ohar* 
acter, and Scotland has done well to bold him 
in crreater regard. 

The most interesting features of this work 
work may be said to be genealogy and Edin- 
bnrgh. It may be doubted if a man ooold 
have been happier in his ancestry and his 
kinsfolk than Henry Erskine. He had in his 
veins the best aristocratic and legal blood in 
Scotland — ths blood of the Stuarts and the 
Dolrymples. Col. Fergnsaon introduces his 
readers to a remarkable company of Scotch 
ladies, from the beautiful and spirited Marie 
Stuart, Countess of Mar, and the tenderly 
domestic Frances Fairfax, to Lady Anne 
Erskine, the pious disciple of Lady Hunting- 
don ; the anxious and superstitions " Aunt 
Betty ; " Mrs. Calderwood, the shrewd corre- 
spondent of Lady Mary Wortley Montague ; 
and the lady " the delicacy of whose person 
and the sweetness of whose disposition made 
her enjoy two husbands before she attained 
to the twentieth year of her age." Like good 
Scotch families, in all ranks — the Carlyles are 
the latest conspicuous example — the Erskines 
were warmly attached to each other. Of 
their mutual and tender solicitude we have 
here many evidences, not the least interesting 
being a letter from Thomas Erskine to his 
eldest brother, in which he writes at length 
of himself and of his family. As for what 
Col. Fergu*son baa to say of Edinburgh in 
the time of Erskine, most readers will wish 
there had been more of it. As the book 
stands, however, it gives the best account 
we have read of the Edinburgh of a cen- 
tury ago — its balls, its clubs, its frivolities, 
its social atrocities, of whidi perhaps the 
worst is the horrible alcoholic orgy known as 
" saving the ladies." It is to be regretted 
that CoT. Fergusson was not able to throw 
more light on the relations between Bums 
and Henry Erskine. That the two men met 
and appreciated each other is matter of 
history — and of the poet's verse. Bat their 
mutual understanding does not seem to have 
been complete. Perhaps Bums was too 
« demooratio " for Erskine, or perhiq>8 Erskine 
was too " Evangelical " for Bams. 

Wtloax. Waluloi. 



Za^r Folk-lore. By G. MoCall Theal. 
(Sonnenschein.) 

Wa ofier a hearty welcome to this valuable 
and interesting collection of Eiaffir tales. 
Many of them are already known to us as 
having appeared in various South African 
papers and magazines, and we have often 
wished that they could be put together in a 
form which would render them more aoces- 
sible to the student of folk-lore as well as to 
the general reader. Mr. Theal'a name gmutun- 
tees their originality and perfect accuracy ; in 
dealing with them we need not be troubled 
with suspicions of their having been " cooked " 
for the Kngliah market or derived from natives 
who have been influenced by intercourse with 
Europeans. The tales, too, are generally 
complete ; it is seldom that they are frag- 
ments of older and more intelligible stories. 
Two versions (ure given of the fir^t stor^— 
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that Of the bird who made milk — which it is 
ifatereatlng to compare with each other. The 
fkehnana Terslon has eridently mixed together 
t#0 different talei. Cannibals and birds play 
a great part in these stories, as thejr do in 
most specimens of Kaffir folk-lore ; and it is 
difficult not to beliere that the introduction 
of the former points to a time when the B&-ntu 
race was in contact with the cannibal tribes 
of Central Africa. We have also the story of 
Hlakanyana, a sort of Kaffir combination of 
Hop>o'-my-thnrab and the Master-thief. 
Hlakanyana, however, comes to a bad end, 
M he decerres to do. Curiously enough, 
there is more of a moral undertone in these 
Kaffir tales than is usually the case in folk- 
lorei With all their general resemblance, 
too, to the nursery tales of other lands, they 
hare k peculiar and striking physiognomy of 
their own which shows how far wrong those 
feholars haye gone who have attempted to 
compare South African and Indo-European 
iblk-lore together. They have simply been 
misled by eoUeotions ef Kaffir stories which 
have reeeiTcd a European oolourinf . 

Mr. Theal adds a nnmba of excellent 
Kaffir proterbs to his collection of tales, and 
^wefites to them an interesting aeoount ol 
Kaffir beliefs and customs. When he tells 
us that the natives "protect their bodies 
from the effects of the sun by rubbing them- 
seWet all over with fat and red clay," we 
cannot help being reminded ho«r the Greeks, 
loo, in their gjnmastie exercises, anointed 
ihemseWes with oil and dirt, or rather mud, 
(Vidently for the tame reason as the Kaffirs. 
Boys, sgain, 

**befbre being oironmdsed, are permitted to 
tat any kind of meat, even that of wild cats 
and other oamirora ; but, after that ceremony 
has been performed, the flesh of all tmdean 
animals is rejected by them. They use no kinds 
of fish as an article of diet, and call them all 
snakes without distinction.'' 

It is eurions how prevalent the repugnance 
to eating fish has been; even the Highlanders 
on the lea-coast of Scotland used to regard 
it as unfit for food. Can this repugnance be 
connected with the fact that among the 
aneient Egyptians, as among modem Hindus, 
the sea was unclean? One of the most 
eurions of Kaffir eustoms is that which forbids 
a married woman to pronounce any words in 
which the principal syllable of her father-in- 
law's name occurs — a custom similar to the 
Polynesian iapv, which also prevails to a 
limited extent among the Chinese. The 
custom is illustrated by the story of Tan- 
galimlibo, as the woman who sang the song 
of Tangalimlibo for Mr. Theal 

" used the word cuiaoea instead of amamsi fbr 
water, because this last contained the syllable 
tml, which she would not on any aeoount 
pronounce. She had, therefore, manufactured 
another word, the meaning of which bad to be 

Judged of by the context, as standing alone it 
i meaningless." 

It must not be supposed, however, that Mr. 
deal's book is of interest to scholars only. 
The tales in it will be found highly enter- 

Iaining by dvery reader. Indeed, it could 
lardly be otherwise. They constitute the 
national literature of a people which postesses 
^ strong character and no lack of intelligence. 

A. H. Satob. 



Uganda and the Sgyptian Soudan. By the 
Bev. C. T. Wilson and B. W. Felkin. 
Maps and Illustrations. (Sampson Low.) 

The joint narrative of Messrs. Wilson and 
Felkin introduces us to a region of Africa 
which, ever since the memorable expedition 
of Capts. Speke and Grant, and the excit- 
ing narrative of Mr. Stanley, has held the 
attention of England. Stanley's announce- 
ment that he had succeeded in impressing 
the powerful ruler of an extensive African 
empire with the truths of Christianity deeply 
stimd the feelings of those who look to the 
teachings of the Prophet of Bethlehem as the 
surest, if nob the only, means of raising man 
from a state of barbarism to civilisation. 
Funds for establishing a mission in so 
promising a field were rapidly furthcoming; 
and now we have before us the first counected 
account of the doings of the missionaries. 
The results, unfortunately, have not fulfilled 
the hopes that had been raised. Stanley was 
right, no doubt, when he spoke of Mtesa's 
Willingness to become a Christian ; but that 
monarch, always with an eye to his own 
advancement, looked less to the spiritual 
blessings promised than to the prestige and 
profit which he expected to result from clever 
Europeans permanently residing at his Court. 
When the missionaries made their appearance 
he received them with empresiement ; he 
allowed religious services to be held in his 
palace, and, like a well-bred courtier, feigned 
to take a deep interest in their discourse, but 
converted he would not be. And when the 
novelty of the thing wore off, and the mundane 
advantages expected failed to show themselves, 
he grew cold, and even hostile. His interest, 
however, appears to have revived when his 
ambassadors returned from Europe, and told 
of the marvels they had witnessed. 

Stanley may have exaggerated the import- 
ance of Mtesa and his "empire;" but, as 
empires go in Central Africa, Mtesa is a power- 
ful Sovereign, whoEe influence is dreaded by all 
around him. Seated astride the north-western 
rim of the Tiotoria Nyanza, a lake the size of 
all Englfgnd, he holds sway over a country 
extending over 100,000 square miles. Mr. 
Wilson's account of the constitution of this 
African empire, though far less ample than 
we should have expected from his long 
residence in the country, is fall of interest. 

The King, of the royal race of the Wahuma, 
who founded the now collapsed empires of 
Kittara and Meru, traces back his descent for 
thirty or forty generations. He and three 
hereditary dukes, or hakungu, form the aris- 
tocracy of the country. It is the hakungu 
who, on the death of the King, select among 
his children the prince who is to succeed him. 
During the minority of the heir his mother 
acts as regent; and, when he ascends the 
throne, his brothers, with the exception of 
two or three who are kept as a " reserve," are 
burnt at the stake. The King, who thus 
steps over the ashes of his own brothers into 
power, is not, however, an absolute Sovereign. 
He is, in truth, but the president of a luchiko, 
or Council of Notables, which consists of the 
three hakingu,i\xekatikiro,ot Lord Chancellor 
(who holds office during the King's pleasure, 
and who, though grenerally of base origin, 
takes precedence of all other nobles), the 
\hatittgoU, or life chiefs, and a few Court 



officials, including the head cook and brewer. 
This dependence upon a council may possibly 
explain much of what appears fickle in the 
Kipg's conduct, for we learn that the nobles 
of Uganda are as strictly conservative as are 
the nobility in other -lands, and strenuooaly 
oppose the supersession of old customs. 

The people are divided into hakSjii, or free- 
men—who may rise to be chiefs— and sUves 
taken in war and their descendants. The 
slaves, we are told, are " fairly well d£P, and 
not often badly treated, living often on a 
footing of members of the family." Far 
different, however, is the lot of the slaves who 
are sold to the Arab merchants. Mr. Wilson 
shows very conclusively that slaves and ivory 
are, under present conditions, the only articles 
of export which will pay carriage doirn to 
the coast; and in proportion as ivory gets 
scarcer so does the demand for slaves in- 
crease. The evil can be cured only by freely 
opening Central Africa to legitimate com- 
merce — or, let us add, by manufaoturiDgbthe 
heart of Africa itself those articles for which 
the progress of the natives on the road to 
civilisation has created a demand. 

Of the Waganda both Mr. Wilson and 
Mr. Felkin speak in terms of praise and 
hope. They are in many respects superior to 
their neighbours. They manufacture their 
own iron implements, produce capital pottery, 
are good wood-carvers, and excel in the dress- 
ing of (kins. They do not render themselrei 
hideous to the sight by disfiguring their per- 
sons, and are one of the few African tribes that 
wear decent clothing. On the other hand, they 
show an utter disregard of truth, are drunkards, 
and gluttons. Taking, however, their good 
qualities with the bad, it is plain that they 
are capable of being raised in the scale of 
humanity. Their religion teaches a belief in 
a Supreme Being, or Katonda — the creator of 
all. They have no images or outward sym- 
bols of this oreator, and look upon him as 
far too exalted a personage to interfere in the 
concerns of man. Of course, they believe in 
a devil and in spirits, or luhari, whom thej 
seek to propitiate, as do most uneducated 
people, even in Europe ; but their belief in a 
Supreme Being ought to render them acces- 
sible to an unsophisticated type of Chris- 
tianity. 

Woman holds as low a rank in Uganda as 
she does in other parts of Africa ; and this, no 
doubt, is in a large measure owing to the pre- 
ponderance of the female sex. Mr. Wilson 
arrives at the startling conclusion that there 
are 350 females to every 100 males. Among 
the causes which contribute to this result, he 
mentions bloody wars — in the course of which 
all full-grown men made captives are pat to 
death — and the excess of female births. The 
birth-rate, at the same time, is very low, for 
women scarcely ever bear more than two or 
three children in the course of their lives ; and 
this is only what might be expected, for after 
a woman has borne a child she livcj apart 
from her husband for two years, at which age 
infants are weaned. Mr. Felkin bears out 
these facts, for he tells us that King Mte$a, 
who is credited with having 7,00U wives 
(although .he himself confesses complete 
ignorance of the number), acknowledges 
having 158 children, of whom only seventy 
are sons, ^nder these ciroumttancei^ women 
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an nahmllj a drag in the market, and Mr. 
Wilson has often Iwen offered one " in ex- 
change for a ooat or a pair of shoes." At the 
death of the hosband, the wives pass with 
the other property to the heir-at-law — that 
if, a mother becomes the property of her own 
ion. 

Mr. Felkin describes the countries to the 
north of Uganda ; and his animated account 
of them is well worth perasal, on its own 
merits no less than because of the interest 
which naturally attaches to regions with 
which the names of Sir S. Baker and Col. 
Gordon will for eyer be associated. Mr. 
Felkin's account of the provinces of the Upper 
Nile and Bahr el Ghazal is highly satisfactory ; 
and as long as their government is entrusted 
to men like Dr. Emin Bey (whose merits as a 
geographical explorer have frequently been 
rer«rred to in the pages of the Acadeux) 
there is no fear of a return to the evil days of 
ilaTe-hnnting. Constant vigilance, however, 
is required, and in the districts which lie 
hejond the influence of the authorities the 
ilave trade appears still to flourish. Of the 
horrors during the time antecedent to Col. 
Gordon's stem rule the work before ni fur- 
nishes many harrowing examples. The roads 
bj which the slave caravans passed can 
ttill be distinguished by the human bones, 
often those of little children, which are strewed 
along them. The story of Capsum, a little 
ilare-boy presented to the author by Statin 
Bey, is told with touching simplicity. His 
home stood "far away" from Dara, many 
da;8 to the south, in a land of running 
vraters. His father must have been a man of 
tome sabstance, for he had cows and sheep ; 
and, besides the necessary food, the ground he 
cultivated yielded cotton, which was spun 
and woven for the use of the family. Capsum, 
like many another unfortunate, owes his 
liberation to the " Kurnuk," or Col. Gordon, 
whose gray eyes struck terror into evil-doers, 
bat whoie memory is affectionately cherished 
bj the people over whom ha was called to 
rale. ** Where government is conducted as 
it b by the present governor of the Equatorial 
provinces," so says MK Felkin, " the natives 
are iu far better circumstances than under 
their own despotic and brutish kings." Alas! 
that all the good seed sown in this remote 
part of Africa should be threatened with de- 
struction through the unhappy events now 
going OB in Egypt. 

The scientific Appendices include the result 
of anthropological measurements of fifty- 
nine natives made by Mr. Felkin, a list of 
plants collected by Mr. Wilson, vocabularies, 
and meteorological observations. These latter 
are of considerable importance; and, had a 
merenrial barometer been available instead of 
inooids, subject to uncertain and incalculable 
variations, they would have enabled us to 
determine very accurately the elevation of the 
Victoria Nyanza above sea-level. The result 
deduced by me — 4,244 feet — must be looked 
■pen as a mere approximation ; and only when 
a traveller shall have succeeded in carrying 
to the lake a mercurial barometer can we 
apeot to obtain a trustworthy estimate of its 
Doght. Mr. Felkin's map of the route from 
Qondokoro to D»r Fur possesses substantial 
Tilue. Taken all in all, the book of the 
two missionaries presents many features of 



interest, and ought to prove equally accept- 
able to the general reader and the student 
of geography. E. G. RATSifsxBiir. 



MDME. SE 1.1 FATETTE S HEKBIEITA OV 
EKGLAND. 

Sisfoire d'Henrietie d' Angleterre. Par 
Mdme. de La Fayette. Aveo une Intro- 
duction par Anatole France. (Paris: 
Charavay.) 

The activity of the French typographers in 
the republication of their classical writers 
seems to have no limit. This is the third 
volume of a new series which is to embrace 
the chief masterpieces in verse and prose 
from Montaigne to Beaumarchais. It has 
a good deal to recommend it, and will, no 
doubt, be successful. The size and shape of 
the volumes — a square 12mo — are convenient; 
the paper is excellent; the type (elzeverien) 
decidedly more pleasing to the eye than either 
that of the " Grands Ecrivains de la France " 
of Haehette or the "Petite Bibliothfeque 
litt6raire " of Lemerre ; it is not so dark and 
heavy as the one, nor so sharp and dazzling 
as the other. The amount of note and com- 
mentary also appears to be regulated by a 
sound judgment — -neither too full nor too 
scanty. The neglect of this moderation is 
the one serious objection which can be made 
to Messrs. Haohette's really superb pub- 
lication ; certainly the annotations of such 
scholars as Monmerque and Boislisle are 
welcome under almost any conditions. Btill, 
it is a severe tax on the shelf-ipaoe of a 
private library to find room for fourteen 
stout octavos, containing Mdme. de S6vign6's 
letters ; and where can one hope to stow 
away the fifty volumes of St-Simon's Md- 
moiret when they appear, if they ever do 
appear? Yet, after all is said, one cannot 
but be amazed at the variety, beauty, and 
abundance of the books now publishing in 
France, whose printers seem determined to 
surpass the achievements of their great pre- 
decessors in the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries. 

We regret to be forced to add that the 
editor has not done his share of the work by 
any means as well as the publisher. M. 
Anatole France's Introduction has consider- 
able literary merits, to which we shall presently 
refer. Bat in the cardinal virtue of accuracy 
he does not shine. In two places we notice 
such serious misprints of " date " as 1644 
for 1664 (pp. XV. and 1.). Even the text of 
Mdme. de La Fayette's charming opuscule has 
not been read and corrected for the press 
with care — e.g., " II deelara au roi qu'il ne 
consenteroit jamais ^ lus [«»e] laisser faire 
une alliance si disproportionnSe." This is 
simply negligence, though of a very repre- 
hensible kind. But we find traces of ignorance 
as well. The editor actually supposes that the 
Dukes of Buckingham who perished on the 
scafibld in the times of Bichard III. and 
Henry VIIL (Henry and Edward Stafford) 
were of the same family as George Villiers 
Duke of Backingham, who was assassinated 
by Felton. The study of genealogy is not a 
very exalted one, but it has its uses on con- 
dition of being severely accurate. Mdme. 
de IJa Fayette bad m^de the qiistake of saying 



that the Buckingham of Charles IL's time wm 
" the son of the Buekingham who had been 
beheaded," which wis probably a mere slip 
of the pen for assassinated. M. Anati^e 
France takes upon himself to oorreot this 
error, and falls into maeh more serioos em»t 
himself :— 

" Les deux membres de oette famille qoi enient 
le sort que Madame de La Fayette attribae an 
favori de Charles I" Sont Henri doe de Bnok- 
ingluun qui eat la tdte tranohtfe sons Bichard 
III. en 1483 et Edmond fils de Henri qui monrut 
pax le mSme snpplice sous Henri VU. en 1521.'' 

Besides the immense mistake of eonfusing the 
families of Stafford and Villiers, the readeir 
will notice two minor errors. Henry YII., 
as everyone knows, died in lfi09, and yet 
M. France makes him survive till 1621. It 
was not Cdmond but Edward Sfea£ford Dnke 
of Buckingham who was beheaded in tiie 
last-named year. After Such a note as that 
it is impossible to tra^t M. France any further 
than one can see him. All comforii and 
repose in reading his annotations are at an 
end. We know not what spUriDUS informa- 
tion disguised as knowledge may be palmed 
off upon ns iust when we are not in a 
position to verify it for ourselvel; By au 
error in imposing or making np the fonoBs 
several pages in the Appendix are enturely 
confused. Thus the sequenoe of p. 154 is 
fbnnd on p. 157 and the Sequence of p. 155 
on p. 154. Bach oareleSsness is trithout 
excuse, and the fact that M. France writes 
well and with trne insight rather inorefeses 
one's regret to find him so wanting in the 
humbler qualities of an editor. 

Henrietta Duchess of Orieans, youngest 
child of our King Chstles I., is one of the 
most graceful figures in history. Seareely of 
any otneir Princess is there such unanimous 
and enthasiaatio testimony as there is to her 
unrivalled sweetness and charm, by which 
both sexes were alike fascinated. Mdme. 
de La Fayette, in the work before ns, says, 
"Never was Princess so equally oapable of 
making herself loved by meh and adored by 
women." Henrietta seems to have united iii 
herself the most attractive qualities of her 
Stuart and Bourbon ancestors — ^the witchery 
of Mary Queen of Scots, and the popular 
manners and masculine sense of Henry of 
Navarre. Her mind was strong and pene- 
trating, and well nourished by study. " Under 
her smiles," said Bossuet, " and that light air 
of youth which seemed only made for pastime, 
was hidden a seriousness and perspicacity 
which astonished those who dealt with her." 
But her most marked trait was a Winning, sym" 
pathetic softness {doueew), Which, as it was 
said, seemed to ask people to give her their 
hearts. It was agreed that in ttiis respect 
she was nnlike other royal persons— that her 
sweetness was genuine, and not the restilt of 
artifice or policy. Her personal attraetions 
were of that radiant kind which enforces 
instant homage and admiration ; regular, yet 
animated, features, a complexion of extra- 
ordinary parity, lastrous blue eyes — so dark 
that they were commonly taken for black; 
a sylph-like grace of carriage ; all her whole 
body seemed instinct witii etprit, which she 
" had down to her feet," says Ooenao Bishop 
of Valence, who adds, "ahd she daneed 
betier than any woman in the world." §be 
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wu nooned with a fidelity lare in Conrto. 
" Her loM," uys Mdme. de La Fayette, " is one 
of thoM for which there is no oonsolation, and 
whiflh leare a bittemeis that lasts through 
life." Coanao, in hU Mimoiret, writes : " As 
there hare been persons who have died of 
grief, it ia shameful to me to have survived 
mine. If I had had really a tender heart, it 
must have cost me ray life." Her sudden and 
frightful death has been made known to all by 
the mijestio eloquence of Bossuet'a funeral 
oration ; but those who would realise its 
heartrending pathos must turn to the last 
TOirt of thu little work of Mdme. de La 
Fi^ette. There are not many pages in the 
litoatare of any country more remarkable for 
passion hushed into calm by its own intensity. 
It seems nothing bat a bare record of facts — 
and yet it ia one of the most pathetic pieces 
ever written. No reflection is made by the 
writer on her own feelings; no expression 
even of aorrow is suffered to escape. The 
depth of the silent grief is only shown by the 
vivid objeotive presentatbn of the whole 
scene, the record of everr tonohing trait and 
circumstance whieh marked die last hours of 
the loved one. A better example could 
hardly be found of the artistic power of 
genuine feeling, or one more fitted to show how 
paasion seeks a simple and direct utterance in 
proportion to its strength. 

Mdme. de La Fayette herself was a hardly 
less attractive and interesting character than 
her own adored Princess. Siie wrote little, 
but her few works are among the purest of 
the . French olassios. She did for French 
fiction what Wordsworth did for English 
poetry, and with more uneheqnered suc- 
oesa. La Frineeue ie Ctevet is one of 
the most perfect works of its kind in 
any language. Prolonged ill-health, and the 
languor it produced, limited her work to a 
few opuscules, but they are gems. Her 
principles in the matter of composition were 
the most auatere. A period suppressed she 
said was worth a hutt d'or, and a phrase 
twenty aetu. She had such dislike for writing 
that she declared that if she had a lover who 
expected a letter from her every day she 
would break with him. Her friend, Mdme. 
de S6vign4, was never tired of praising her 
*' Jhniu raiton." A new application of the 
word vrai (true) was invented in her behalf 
to express the clear sincerity of her character 
and the vigour of her mind. She was a 
warm friend and an affectionate mother, but 
ahe so entirely eclipsed her husband that 
nearly all trace of him is lost, and even when 
he died is unknown. 

M. Anatole France's Introduction, as I said 
before, has great merit; it is full of bright 
MtfrpiM, expressed with the finish which the 
Frondi bring to these things. In it will be 
foond a fresh and suggestive study of Madame 
Henriette'e character, two unpublished letten 
of Marie de Qonzague (Queen of Poland), and 
other interesting topics treated with insight 
and ability. M. France discusses the vexed 
question whether Henrietta was poisoned or 
not ; and one ia glad to see that be adopts 
the sensible view of Littr^, that she died from 
natoml causes, in favour of which the medical 
evidence, viewed in the light of modern 
science, seems olearly preponderant. 

Ja«. CoxTWt Mosisov. 



THBEE BOOKS OR BOUTS AFRICA. 

Oelwoauo and hiU White Neighbourt. By H. 
Rider Hafigsid. (Triibner.) A man must be 
both bold who ventures on a new work upon 
South Africa, and credulous if he expects it to 
be read. Mr. Haggurd is aware that the pnblio 
are tired of the subject, but writes with three 
objects : — 

(1) "To give a trae histoiv o( tha avsnts stteadsnt 
am the snaexstion of the Tnmsvasl, whioh sot hss 
so fraqntntly been atslgoed to the moit unworthy 
motives, and hss never yet been fairly described 
by aaymia who wm In a pos'tion to know the 
faots ; " (2) " To throw ss mnch pabliolty as postible 
on the present tUigraoef al state of ZolaUoa rwolt- 
Ing from onr recent settlement ia tlist eonntry ; " 
(3) "To show all inteicsted ia tha Kaffir raoei 
what has been the character of onr reoent innrender 
In the Transvaal, and what Its effaot will be on our 
abandoned native snbjeots living in that oonntry." 

The author has rerided in various parts of 
South Africa from a period anterior to the 
annexation of the Transraal, and has evidently 
been sn intdligent and accurate observer of all 
that has happened since. We cannot always 
agree with him in his deductions from facts ; 
and we must still think the annexation a most 
ill-advised measure, and the principal source 
of the misfortunes which have followed it But 
when we come to his stirring account of the 
late Boer War, we go along with him, and 
heartily join in his pungent criticisms. He 
does not exagg^erate the hsnn done by the Mid- 
lothian q^eeohes; nor is it too much to say, 
as he does, that, humanly speaking, many a 
man would have been alive and^ strong to-day 
whose bones now whiten the African Veldt had 
those reckless words never been spoken. On the 
three great questions whioh loom in the future, 
and no distant fkiture— the state of Zululand, 
the Dutch supremacy, and the enormous 
increase of the native population — Mr. Haggard 
looks despondingly ; and, to judge by the con- 
duct of aftain m the past, there is nothing to 
warrant a mora hopeful view. 

A De/enee of Zululand and itt King. By 
Lady Florence Dixie. (Ohatto and Windas.) 
Lady Floranoe Dixie is well known as an ardent 
champion of Oetywayo, and in the present 

Samphlet makes out a strong case of him. 
he argnee her p<dnt with mach ability, and 
supports her view by passages from Blue-JBooks 
and despatohee, which are snffioiently con- 
vincing. The ex- king's star is at present in the 
ascendant ; and now that his restoration has 
been promised, we may say that he owes much 
of his success to his lady friends. 

Peace and ITar in the Transvaal, By Mn. 
Walter H. G. Long. (Sampson Low.) In 
all national emergencies there are always 
to be found Englishmen equal to the most 
serious positions in whioh droumstanoes place 
them. This was especially the oase in the 
Indian Mutiny, and it is comforting to find 
that it was still so in the Boer War. The siege 
of the camp at Lydenberg may have been over- 
looked by many in the mora startling events 
that then so painfully occupied public atten- 
tion, but it is a story which it is impossible to 
raad without admiration, and it could not be 
better tdd than it is in Mrs. Walter Long's 
modest and unpratending little book. Her 
husband, the youngest officer in the 94th, was 
left with fifty-three men in charge of the stores 
at Lydenbwg when the rast of the regiment 
started on their disastrous march to Frotoria. 
Mr. Long, who was only twenty-two yean of 
age, showed nmarkable capacity and energy 
in the difficult and trying position in whi(Ui 
he was placed. He lost not a moment in 
fortifying the open camp just vacated by the 
regiment, and was raady for the Boon when 
they began the attack, 700 strong. For eighty- 
.four days be held his fort till the war was over. 



The men under so good a leader behaved 
admirably ; and no doubt the example of Mn. 
Long, the only woman in the camp, who bora 
every discomfort and hardship most cheerfully, 
must have had an excellent effect on them. A 
rivulet ran through the camp, but was soon 
cut off by the enemy ; and the riege having 
been begun in a time of great droughty tha 
well in the camp after a time began to fail, and 
the little garrison snflered much from thirst 
This was at last alleviated by heavy rains^ 
whioh brought with them freeh disoomforta^ 
for the huts had been unroofed to avoid the 
danger of fira, and there was no protection 
from the drenching storms. Mn. Long does 
justice to the Boera, whom she found after the 
siege very civil and friendly. Strict discipline 
was maintained in the bMieging force by their 
leader Fiet Steyne, who protectra the town of 
Lydenberg from pillage, and flogged one of 
his men for addressing Mrs. Long in a jeering 
tone. We must not omit mention of Mr. Walsh, 
a Bomsn Oatholic clergyman, who eame out 
of the town of Lydenberg to the camp, volun- 
tarily endured the hatoships of the siege, 
and was of the greatest help to all, enoonrasing 
and cheering the men, and working with them 
himself. We trust that weariness with South 
African literature will not deter any of our 
readers from spending an hour with Mrs. Long ; 
her book can easily be read in that time. The 
defence of Fort Mary at Lydenberg is a bright 
spot in a very dreary prospect. 



aURREST LITERATURE. 
The Borne Life of Hmry W. Longfellow. By 
Blanche Boos welt Tudker-Maohetta. (Sampaon 
Low.) This littie book records some raminis- 
cenoes of Longfellow's home-life and conversa- 
tion by a lady who saw the poet in the domeetio 
circle on several occasions during the last 
two yean of his life. The poet's personal 
appearance, as well as his likes in the matten 
of books, fiimiture, and food, ara set forth 
in great detail ; but^ with one or two exceptions, 
the reader will not be instructed as to the 
sources or circumstances whioh inspired his 
pen. But Mrs. Machetta has put on record the 
fact that Longfellow admitted the beantiiiil 
prose-sketch Byperion to have described an 
episode in his own life. The original of Fanny 
Asburton, the heroine of ^jrperton, was Miss 
Fanny Appleton, who subsequentiy became 
tha poeVs second wife. The general impression 
left on the mind of the reader will be that Long^ 
fellow was an affectionate father, a sinoera 
friend, and a courteous host, and that he was 
endowed with a singularly modest nature by 
no means accessible to flattery. Although flie 
American poet had travelled in many countries 
and spoken to men of all nationalities and 
religions, he never seems to have acquired 
much knowledge of the ways of this world. An 
amusing instance of his ignorance in this 
respect is afforded by the account of his relations 
with Jules Janin. It seems that Longfellow 
met Janin in Parif , when the latter was enter- 
ing on his career as a literary critic, and that 
Longfellow was invited to dine in Janin's 
ohambers, where he met a young lady vrho 
was introduced to him as Mdme. Jsnin. Ten 
yean later Xiongfellow again met Janin, and 
a seoond time dined with his friend, who had 
now beoome a man of light and leadmg among 
Parisian journalists. Again the Amerioan 
poet was introduced to Mdme. Janin, but, 
failing to recognise his acquaintance of former 
yean, he took his host aside and expressed his 
surprise that she should have changed so muoh. 

" ' When did yon meet her?' said Jaain eagerly. 
' Why, let me see,' said tiie Amerioan, pondaiigia; 
' about nine or ten yean ago, and siaee then aha u 
wondetfnlly altered.' ■ Great hcavesM I ' answasvd 
Jsala in a serioostcns^ 'an yoa jaatingT Did yoa 
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ttilDk thii tlw Mum omT Who knows how many 
Madame Jaolna there have been daring that time ? ' 
Longfellow replied quietly, < And thla one T ' 'Ah, 
faa I ' fata interboator added, ' thli time, man eKer, I 
haTa bean caught myaelf, and the real Ifadame 
Jolaa Jaain itanda before yoa ; but d propo* of oar 
little dinner In the Qaartler Latin, notUngtomy 
wife of that, Z beg ; otberwlee year evanlne to< 
■(g^t might be laM tranqail.'" 

Mb. W. 0. Hazlitc's seoond aeries of Bihlio- 
SfrapMcal OoUeetioiu and NoUt (Quaritoh) is the 
tesolt of many veaiB* searches among rare 
books, tracts, DBUads^ and broadsides by a 
man whose specialty is bibliography, and who 
has thus produoed a rolome of high value. If 



•«*• MUM nr-AMUA w/Aii ii , i i n giVOU IM JJUUUOU 

from 1641 to 1794, and reooUeot that these 
are only a sapplement to twalve columns in 
Haslitt's Handbook and fire and a- half in his 
first ChUeetiotu, he will get an idea of the work 
inyolyed in this book. Other like entries are 
"JamoeL," *<Irehmd," "Prance," «<England," 
"BUMbeth," "Scotland" (whidi has ttrao^- 
one and a-half oolumns), and so on. As to the 
eonoflity and laiity of the works that Mr. 
Easlitt has oatalogoed, anyone who has been 
tat even twenty or thirty years among old 
books will acknowledge that the strangers to 
him are &r more numerous than the aoqusiat- 
anoes and friends. This second series of Ool- 
UcUont will add to Mr. Hazlitt's well-earned 
reputation as a bibliographer, and should be in 
every real library through the Eoglish-speaking 
world. The only thing we desiderate in it is 
mm of his welcome marks and names, B. M., 
Biitwell, Lambeth, &c., to show where aU the 
books approaohin|; rarity are. The service that 
these have done in Mr. Hazlitt's former books 
to editors for the Early-Bnglish Text, New 
Shakspere, Spenser, Huntenan, and other 
aodenee, &o., has been so great that we hope he 
will always say where he has seen the rare 
books that he makes entries o£, 

Th» BtaU and th» .Ohvreh. By the Hon. 
Arthur Elliofc "Bnelish Citizen" Series. 
{Maomillan.) The student engaged on a sum- 
maiy ci the relations between the State and 
the Oharoh has our "heartfelt sympathy." 
Xhe connexions are so varied and the subject so 
orarlaid with doctrinal strife that the task must 
try the knowledge of the most learned in 
eodes i a s t i oal law and the impartiality of the 
lustoziaii the least fettered by religious preju- 
dice. It must be confessed, even by those 
members of the Church of England who are 
possessed of "distinct" Church views on the 
UKmsand-and-one points of difference that 
divide the various sections of the Church, that 
Mr. Slliot has acquitted himself ably in spite 
of all his difficulties. For ourselves we can 
say that we have read his book from the begin- 
ning to_ iba end without finding any traoe of 
the leligiona opinions which he entertains. 
On some points of detail, chiefly on the 
tsmpcnal amiirs of the Church, we may confess 
to a dififecent opinion from Mr. Klliot. We do 
not agree with him in his description of the 

r'ltion (p. 36) of those clergymen who used to 
known by the objeotiottable title of "per- 
petoal curates;" and we think that in the 
sse o nd part of the note on the preceding page 
some qualifying words of an important character 
have been omitted. The work of Dr. Cove 
<m The Bevmue$ of the Church of England, 
which Mr. Elliot quotes from, is still, though 
pnblishsd in 1816, the best authority on its 
s mo l niiMMi ts ; but it ig^ no doubt, from its pages 
that the author of this handbook has drawn 
the erxoneoos assertion that one of the chief 
■oozoes of the income of the Church is derived 
" from fines on renewals of leasee." Nearly 
s^the episoopal and capitular estates are now 
ue mani^ement of the Ecclesiastical 
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CommissionerB, and it is the invariable prin- 
ciple of that body to refuse to renew Church 
leases on payment of fines. This treatise is a 
useful summary of the past history and present 
position of an organisation which must, in a 
few years, become the centre of political ania- 
tion. 

On tU OonOnuiion of Booft. By E. Wynd- 
ham Tarn. (Crosby Lookwood and Co.) This 
rudimentary treatise is intended to introduce 
the student of architecture to the first principles 
upon which the roofs of buildings are con- 
structed, and to enable him the more readily to 
understand the more elaborate works upon the 
subject. This very important, though unambi- 
tious, function it admirably fulfils, and is ft 
worthy contribution to the series of books on 
practical architecture which tiie publishers have 
for many years been giving to the public. Mr. 
Tarn has never, so far as we know, Dusied him- 
self much with what may be called the tran- 
scendentalism of the art of building ; and oer. 
tainly his present little volume keeps very close 
to the ^und, and must stand or fall on con- 
siderations of immediate usefulness, not only to 
the architect, but also to the actual operative. 
Beginning with a chapter on the objects of a 
roof (wherein differences of design and material, 
determined by climatic differences, are dwelt 
upon), the author goes on to describe every kind 
of wood roof, from the simple shed-roof to the 
V and M roofs, the Mansard and the open- 
timbered cathedral roof. In eaoh case a specific 
reason, based on fundamental principles of 
structure, is assigned for every addition of a 
principal, purlin, strut, or brace ; and so the 
student is enabled, through the channel of a 
very simple definition, to arrive at a correct 
idea of the causes of what is called a " thrust," 
a "subsidence," or "settlement," and to learn 
an accurate code for the distribution of the 
straotural load. Perhaps the section of the work 
dealing with iron roofe is, on the whole, most 
valuable as affording a view of the methods em- 
ployed in modern buildings of enormous span 
where, as in a railway-station, Hght is a primary 
necessity. The tables given are often valuable, 
as, for instance, Tredgold's table designed to 
show the maximum pitch to be given to roofs 
aooording to the nature of the material of the 
covering, and also the pressure which such 
material produces on every square foot of roof- 
ing. We suspect, however, that architects are 
much more frequently influenced by aesthetic 
than mathematical considerations in determin- 
ing pitoh. For example, roo£s were erected in 
England up to the twelfth century of a very 
low pitch, and during the Qothic period of the 
three succeeding centuries of a very high pitoh, 
without any violent dimatio change to account 
for the altered fashion. Then, about the six- 
teenth century, the high-pitched roofs were 
taken off the cathedrals and low-pitched ones 
(sometimes lead-flats^ substituted. In the pre- 
sent " Queen Anne '' revival it is obviously a 
chance whether the roof be high or low as to 
pitoh, and considerations of whether rain or 
snow is the more frequent in any district 
operate but little against the argument of 
elevational appearances. One interesting branch 
of the Bubjeot Mr. Tarn has not exhaustively 
dealt with — we mean the covering of roofs. In 
the south of England red tiles are largely 
employed, and no doubt they make, on the 
whole, the warmest, most durable, and beautiful 
covering ; but slates, and sometimes slabs, are 
often both convenient to use and pleasant to 
the eye. Certain of the Cumberland and West- 
moreland slates (as, for example, the green 
slates from the Tilberthwaite quarries and the 

fray-green from Couiston Old Man) are, though 
eavy as to per foot pressure, very beautiful, 
and work well with red-faced pressed bricks. 
Then certain of the Welsh slates, both count 
and ton$, are admirable ; and for large ware- 



houses and other lofty buildings of wide span and 
low pitch the cheaper and heavier qualities of 
^enrhyn slates make the best possible ooyerinz. 
Messrs, Crosby Lookwood and Co. have riven 
the pubho an excellent little treatise which anv 
non-professional reader might find interesting 
and weU worthy of purchass at its populS 
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NEWS. 

Capt. ErcHABD F. Burton's long.promised 
work on the sword wiU have for its fuU title 
1 he Book of the Sword : being a History of the 
Bword and its Use from the Earliest Times. As 
we have already announced, it wiU be published 
this wmter by Messrs. Chatto and Windua. 
Its form wiU be small quarto, with about four 
hundred ulastrations. 

MsssBS. Chatto and Wiwdfs' other an- 
nouncements include Social Life in the Belgn of 
Queen Anne, hy Mr. John Ashton, with one 
hundred drawings by the author after old 
engravings ; Traenty Fears of a PablUher'e Life, 
•J *^-^exander Strahan, with portrait and 
lUusfaations ; The Niaural EiOory of the Poeti— 

;« • n^ ^' ?H*; ^»i«>n ; and a Dietionary 
of th« Dratm, by Mr. W. Davenport Adams. 

In fiction, the same publishers announce • 

Kej^ in the Dark, by Mr. Anthony Trollope : 
roa^fove Mwwr, by Mr. Eobert Buchanan: 
^iMt, by Mr. Julian Hawthorne ; AU Bortt and 
Gondawm of Men, by Mr. Walter Basant and 
the late James Eice, illustrated by Mr. Fred 
Barnard; Vol Strange, by Mr. D. Christie 
Murray; The Golden Staff, by Mr. Okarles 
Gibbon; as weU as newnoyeU by Mr. Wilkie 
Collms. Ouida, Mr. P. W. Bobinsoa, and the 
author of A French Heireu in her own Ohdteau. 

Wb hear that Mr. Talboys Wheeler's Short 
Hittory of India, published two yeara ago by 
v*!?"-^ .*°°^'^*'^ '""^ Oj., has been adopted 
by the Umversity of Oiloutta as the text-book 
in Indian history for the examinations for 
degrees in B.A. and M.A. 

What Karl Andresen did for Garm*n on 
a small scale in his Deuttehe Volk$etymologie 
(1876) has been attempted for English in a 
forthooming volume on Folk-etymology, of a 
much more elaborate description, by tbe Ear. 
A. Smythe Palmer. It will be published this 
autumn by Messrs. Ball and Sons. 

Mbssbs. Huesx and Blaokbtt will shortly 
publish a new novel in three volumes by Mrs 
Spender, entitled GabrUUe de Bourdaine •' 
and also The Brandretht, by the author of 
Strictly T%ed Up, who some while ago dis- 
closed himself as Mr. Beresford-Hope. 

Wb understand that an article by Sir J. H. 
Eamsay on the accounts of Henry IV., in oon- 
tmuation of a former one on the accounts of 
Bichard II., will appear in the September 
number of the Antiquary. 

Messes. W. Swan Sonnexschbin and Oo.'s 
"Illustrated Library of the Fairy Tales of AU 
Nations" seams to have met a want. The 
following volumes are already annouaoed as in 
second editions:— Oaballerd's (Spanish) TaUt 
Oroker's IrUh Fairy Legend,, Gustafsson's 
(Scandinavian) Tta-Time Talet, Hauff's (Ger- 
man) Fairy Taies. The publishers' listicciudes 
many new volumes for the comiug season, 
representing (among others) Portugal, the 
Basque Provinces, Iceland, Modern Graace ; and, 
m an Extra Series of the sama library, the 
Oesta Bominorum and a ooUeotiou of Chap- 
books. 

A PBOPOSAL has been started to place a bust 
of Longfellow in Westminster Abbay by public 
subscription. That the people of this country 
owe more to Longfellow than they ever paid 
him during his life is very certain. Bat it may 
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be donbted whether a bnst ia fheAbb^Wonld 
be the moet appropriate way of oanoelling that 
obligatioii, nor are we informed whether the 
Boheme has received the apporal of the authori- 
ties. Those interested in it may oommnnioate 
with Mr. W. 0. Bennett, Hyde Oottage, Boyal 
Hill, Qreenwich. 

The publication of a ooriooa collection of the 
London signs of booksellers, pablishers, and 
printers up to the end of the seventeenth 
century will be oommenoed in the September 
numbw of the Bibliographer. 

The September number of the Century will 
contain a portrait of Bebeooa Qratz, a Jewess 
of Philadelphia, who is said (we know not on 
what authority) to have been the original of 
Bebecoa in Ivanhoe. The story goes that 
Washington Irving, who knew her as the 
friend of his early love, Matilda Hoffman, 
described her to Soott. 

Mr. Whjjak Fbtsbson, formerly scholar 
of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, and recently 
aasiBtant to Prof. Sellar at Edinburgh, has been 
appointed principal of the new IJniversity 
College at Dundee, which it is proposed to open 
by the beginning of next year. 

The English Dialect Society have undertaken 
to vdnt Mr. H. Percy Alsopp's glossary of 
public-school words and phrasias, and also (in 
ooigunction with the Devonshire Association lor 
the Advancement of Science, Literature, and Art) 
the list of Devonshire plant-names compiled by 
the Bev. Elilderio Friend. 



and formed very intimate relationfl with 
The book will contain a number of 
characteristic anecdotes of the deceased generaL 



paper, 
him. 



pre- 



Ths Bev. J. B. Boyle, of Hull, has in 

r ration an elaborate Swedenborg bibliogn. , 
be entitled Bibliot/teea Novae Ecele$iae. It is 
intended to comprise a description of every 
book and tract in connexion with Swedenborg 
and the New Church published in England 
the Continent, America, and the colonies. The 
first part will give a list of theological works 
by members of the New Chordi, from Sweden- 
borg downwards. Mention will be made of 
every edition and translation of Swedenborg's 
own writings. The second part \iill give a list 
of secular works by members of the New 
Church, which will include Mrs. Strutt's novels, 
Dr. Wilkinson's medical works. Prof. Paraons's 
legal treatises, and Mr. Wornum's books on 
art The third part will give a list of works 
written in opposition to the New Church. It is 
estimated that the total number of titles will 
be about 6,000, and to each a short descriptive 
notice will be appended. 

We hear that an English translation will be 
undertaken of Soherer's Oetehiehte der deutachen 
LUeratur, to which reference was made in the 
AoABBinr of last week, as soon as the work is 
completed. It is highly spoken of in Germany, 
where it bids fair to become the standani 
authority — at least for a time. 

We are asked to state that the Library at 
Lambeth Palace will be closed for Uke recess for 
nx weeks from August 29, 

It is stated that Dr. Qeoxg Brandos, the 
celebrated Danish author, will shortly retom 
home from Berlin, where he has been residing 
for some years past. His fellow-countrymen 
have guaranteed him an income of 4,000 crowns 
for ten years, with the single atipiUation that 
he shall deliver public lectures on literature at 
Oop<Hihagen. 

Thb Hungarian novelist, Moriz Jokai, is 
engaj^ed on a new novel, the scene of which is 
laid in the time of the Crusades. 

We hear fh>m Bussia that M. Nemirovich- 
Danchenko will shortij publish a volume con- 
taining personal rominisoences of the late Qen. 
M. D. Skobelef. During the campaign of 
1877-78 he was attached to Qen. Skobelef s 
divieion as correspondent of a Bossian news- 



Is a second paper upon " The Hazardous State 
of Literary Property in the Sixteenth Cental^," 
read beforo the Aoad^mie des Inscriptions, M. 
Ch. Nisard took up the cause of a certain 
SufCridus Petrus, a Frisiaa by birth, and Pro- 
fessor of Law at Colonie, who died in 1697. 
It appears that he had aevoted much labour to 
textiud criticisms of Cicero, which he proposed 
to publish under the title of Oaitigationet. For 
the purposes of printing, he handed over his 
MS. to a friend, Janus Wilhelms, of Lubeok, 
who was to add his own corrections and publish 
the whole as a joint work. But they both died 
before the work was printed ; and when it 
appeared at last, in 1618, the entire credit was 
given to Janus, with whom it has ever since 
remained, although, according to M. Nisard, 
the substance ^of it was really written by 
SnftriduB. 

The Bevae politique et littiraire for August 19 
contains two articles of EngUsh interest — one 
is an estimate of the influence exercised in 
France by English literature during the second 
half of tne eighteenth century, by M. Baoul 
Bosi&res; the other is a review, by Arv&de 
Barine, of two English novels — Mr. Murray's 
Joseph's Coal and Mr. Gibbon's A Heart's 
Problem. 

It is beyond dispute that French papers 
give more space to English literature tiian 
our English papers do to French literature. 
Only last week we noticed M. Darmeateter's 
appreciation of " Hervtf Biel " in the Parlment 
Another recent number of the same paper 
contains an elaborate review, by M. Ben6 
Tasselin, of the Hon. Boden Nod's pathetic 
poem A Little Child's Monument, to which, we 
oelieve, the Aoadeut was the first to call 
attention. 

Mb. Pabkuait'b work upon the Jesuits in 
North America during the seventeenth century 
has been translated into French by the Countess 
de Clermont-Tonnerre. 

A ooBBzspoNDEirr writes that one of the 
most striking, but improbable, incidents in 
John Inglesant — ^the meeting with, and forgive- 
ness of, the murderer of his brother — ^ia evidentiy 
taken from the life of Saint John Gaalberto, 
the founder of Vallombrosa, who died July 12, 
1073. In Milman's History of Latin Christianitj/, 
(iii 476) the story is thus related : — 

" He was of noble Florentine birth ; his brother 
had been murdered. The hononr of his honse, 
paternal love, the solemn Imprecation of his father, 
unpoaed upon Goalberto the sacred duty of avenging 
hi* brother'! blood. He brooded in fixed and 
lallen determination over this lattlad purpose. 
One day (it was Good Friday) he met hit destined 
victim, the murderer, in a narrow pass ; he draw 
hl« sword to plunge it to the heart of the guilty 
man. The assatain attempted no defence, bat 
threir himself from his hone, and folded his arms 
over his breast in the form of a orois. Oualberto 
held his arm — he foigave for the sake of that 
holy sign. He rode on to pay hit devotioas in the 
ohuToh of San Miniate; the crucifix seemed to 
bow toward him as If in approval of his holy deed. 
From that moment Oualberto was a monk in 
heart as in life." 

In John Inglesant it is the murderer, and not 
the mercifi]! avenger, who becomes the monk. 

Correction. — Owing to the non-return of a 
proof, there were some misprints in Capt. Bur- 
ton's article on "The ^este Exhibition " 
which appeued in the Aoaseuy of last week. 
The following proper names require correc- 
tion :— Dr. Bergatti should be " Dr. Bnjatti " ; 
Baron Marco Morpengo should be " Baron M. 
Morpurgo"; Baron Pasio should be "Baron 
Pino." 



AMERICA y JOTTINQB. 
Is order, apparontly, to' avoid an unseemly 
comp^tion after their death, the poets Whittiar 
and Wendell Holmes are botii reported to hav9 
made axrangemeuts that their biogiaphies shall 
be undertaken by Mr. F. H. Underwood. 

Mb. W. D. Howblu, the novelist, who has 
recently arrived in England, proposes totrpend' 
at least twelve months in Europe. 

The Bev. Edward Abbott, editor of th» 
Literary World (Boston) who is travelling, 
in Europe, has left London en route tot France, 
Switzerland, Belgium, and the Bhlne. 

The Critic announces that a translation of 
Maohiavelli's historical, political, and diplo- 
matic writings, by Mr. Charles £. Detmold^ 
will be published this autumn by Messrs. 
Osgood, of Boston. No complete translation of 
M aohiavelli's correspondence on his many 
diplomatic missions has before appeared ia 
English. 

Mbssbs. Stoddast aitd Co., publishers, of 
Philadelphia, are bringing out an important 
work, entitled The American BujfplemetU to the 
Eneydopaedia Britantuca, oonsistug of original 
articles by American and European writer^ 
bringing all the most important subjects down 
to the point of the latest information. Pro£ 
Bobert Ellis Thompson, Ph.D., is acting as 
editor-in-chief, with a competent staff. 

LiETJT, F. Y, Qbsene, the historian of the lata 
Torco-Buaaian War, and author of Army Life 
in Bussia, has written the leading article in the 
Critic of August 12, taking as his text the 
ofB.cial records of the Franco-Prussian and the 
American Civil Wars. 

Mb. HEimT J. Mobqait, Keeper of the 
Becords at Toronto, has just issued the third 
volume of the Dominion Annual Register and 
Review, which covers the two years 1880 and 
1881. At the end is a summary of acMere- 
ments in literature, science, and art. Ex- 
cluding Mr, Qoldwin Smith's Cotoper and 
Lectttres and Essays, the most important works 
of Canadian authors seem to have been Byer- 
son's Loyalists of America, Batti«y^s Boot in 
British North America, Chignon's Ohatuotu 
populaires du Canada, and Todd's Parliamantarj/ 
Gfovemment in the British Colonies. There are 
seven historical societies in the Donunion, one 
of the youngest, that of Nova Scotia, being 
perhaps the most vigorous. 

Mb. MoBOAir, we learn from the Nation, is 
now engaged in preparing a new edition of his 
Sketches of CeUhrated Canadians and Pereon* 
connected with Canada. He has also in hand a 
Bibliotheea Oanadentis; or. Manual of Canadian 
literature. 

Mbssbb. Cassslii, Petteb, Qalfih asd Co. 
will publish from their New York house a 
Constiiutioncd History of the United States, which 
has been written, printed, indexed, and bound 
in America. 

The forthcoming volumes in the "Ameriioaii 
Statesmen" series published by Messrs, Hough- 
ton, Mifflin and Co., of Boston, will deal with 
Jolm Bandolph, James Madison, James Monroe, 
Henry Clay, and Daniel Webster. 

The Penn Monthly has ceased publication with 
its July number. It was started about twelve 
years ago by members of the Pennsylvania 
iTniversity. 



BPANIBE JOTTINQB. 

Thb Euthci-Erria states that the rateraa 
author, Don Antonio de Trueba, has almoet 
ready two new works which will be weloome 
to aU students of folk-lore— CWUos popuiaret 
reoogidos en Vixeaya and Leyendas genecMgicao. 

Aetsb remaining inedited for more than a 
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eaatoiy, the Oorognfia de Ouiptmeoa, by Laira- 
mandi, turn jnat been published by the firm of 
Sabinuia, at Barcelona, in the eeiies entitled 
"La Yeidadera Oienda Espa&ola." The editor 
M the indabtigable Padre F. Fita, and the 
work ia a TaloaUe picture of the aathor'a 
naiiTe province at the beginning of the last 
Qtntary. 

NiTKBXBS 4 and 6, for Jane and Joly, of M 
Afife-fore Xn&iZus) are folly equal to the former 
ones. Seilor Qarda Blanco continues his ose- 
fcil notes on the phonetios of the Andalnaian 
£aleot "Los Oorrales de Yecinos," by Luis 
Montolo, is a Tsloable stndy of artisan me in 
Serille, and might eren afford some suggestions 
to those who seek to improre the dwellings of 
that class in our own large towns. The 
" Joeeoe Lifantiles," " trabalnenges," "adiri- 
anzas, &c, sparkle with the fun and wit of 
tiia Andaloaiaa yamt'n, and render this journal 
mare amnaing than many of its rivals. He 
mnst be stem, indeed, who can read these 
pagea without a laugh. 

" Ohbr Bergonhet " wrote Edward II., August 
24, 1316, to the Mayor of Bayonne, Loup- 
Bfltgonh de Borden, 

"aohefaz poor ma proTbion cent tonnoanz de 
oldn oa pomade de votrs pay* ; choiiliaez la bonne 
at pare _; OMtt«z-la dana dei tonaea et lainez I'y 
lapoear joaqn'^ oe qa'alle alt blen parge ; Toiia la 
ta ta a a a a alora donoemant, poor ne paa entralner 
b Ue^ daaa de petlla tonneanx, et me I'enTerrez 
■■■ retard aa AngMerre.". 

Vxom this it would seem that the South- west 
of France and the Basque ooantry were noted 
tat dder long before Devonshire and the West 
of England attained their reputation. The 
many namea of eatatea and families, like our 
AOTMton and the French Pommeraie, composed 
of Sagana (apple) show how extensively the 
frnit was growa in the Basque Provinces. 
We leam bom the Euikal-Erria of July 30 
that endeavours are being made to revive this 
declining industry. Senor Aguirre-Mlramon 
has just published at San Sebastian a work on 
the Faibfieaiewn de la Bidra en hu Provineiat 
BQ$amgada$, Beside an historical sketch of the 
fnalring of cider in the Basque Provinces from 
the tenth century downwuda, and practical 
detaila for culture and amelioration, the author 
haabeenaooceaafnl in identifying and describing, 
with their Basque namea, many of the almost 
ftngotten varietiea of applea formerly grown for 
ddar, and thia givea the work a apeoial interest 
to all students of pomology. 



Henchel of Lwlaoe— that) if it alone of modem 
writinga ahould aurvive, it would "convey to 
the latest posterity an impression of intellectual 
-~**""-" exceeding the furthest attainments 



OBiaiNAL VERSE. 
laz sujoiza of life. 

Yx who deaire amid life's itrsaa and strain 
The allent apaoaa of the aamm«r day, 
Blow movemanta of laaf maaaoi loft and gray, 

And the rioh harveat of tha rariad plain. 

Ye to whom reat ia Ufa, and allenoa gain, 
Wheae banting feat liave worn the doaty way. 
Tread hither lightly o'er the aoanted hay 

'lild labour void of atrife and toil of pain. 

Here imagad in thia naw Ufa of onr age, 
Belive the aaored lovea that death liath aealad, 
Childhood'a delight, and yooth, and woonda 
long healed, 

Tha burden of alow yeara— tha praaant ataga— 
Whenoe gaaing on the old work that ia done 
We qoeation dimly of the work bagnn. 

0. a. O'Bmek. 



OBITUARY. 
wnxiAjf sTAinuEY jffvoirs. 
In conditions of an obituary notice required 
with sueh appalling suddenness allow neither 
eatant nor depth enough to delineate the lofty 
and wide-ranging gemns of Rtifessor Jevons. 
Of hi* woxk may be said what was aud by 



of the ancients. In him an antique boldness of 
theory was complemented by iiie cautions 
apirit of Baconian investigation. He seemed 
to see with equal eye the general and the 
Of him alone it would be 
inlt to say that he looked on one side of 
troth's shield more readily than the other. 
Indeed, the difference vanished in l)ds view. 
"Indaotion," he saw, " is inverse deduction." 
Like the ao^s of Aristotle, embracing in a com- 
prehensive system not only all so^al, but also 
physical, science — ^for he was deeply imbued 
with, and no insignificant contributor to, phy- 
sical science — ^he contemplated "things great 
and wonderful and remote from immediate 
utility." And yet he showed an attention to 
particulars, a diffidence in applying general 
reasoning (which, in reference to the labour 
question, he says " should be used as sparingly 
as possible "), and all the character of ifpivvra. 

At the basis ef hia system, aa the ^und- 
work of his magnificent PrinoipUe of Sctence, he 
placed Logic. He took a mathematical pleasure 
in manipulating het empty forms. He went so 
&r as to regard all propositioas as equations — a 
hard s«mng which those who have followed 
Prof. Oroom Bobertson's criticism in Mind 
may not receive. He himself once expressed 
to the writer of theae lines the hope of clearing 
up thia point (and others of almoat inauperable 
difficulty in the logic of mathematics) "if I live 
twentv years more ! " It certainly is remark- 
able tnat one who had such a hold of scientific 
fact should have attached ao much importance 
to the most formal apeciea of logic, and even 
to the conatruction of a "logical machine." 
Perhaps it may be said that the use of cultivating 
symbolic logic can hardly be estimated without 
valuating a certain contorminons field in Proba- 
bilities as yet explored by Boole alone. 

The abstract nature of Prof. Jerons' intellect, 
instinctively flying to the highest generalisationa, 
is conspicuous in his daring attempt to apply 
mathematics to political economy. Of course 
the attempt stands condemned beforehand by 
dull routine and UttSrateur pertness — ^profoundly 
ignorant of the methods of mathematics. Yet 
oommon-senae and the man of general education 
may perceive that here also, aa in other depart- 
ments of nature, there is a sort of pre-eetab- 
liahed harmony between mathematica and 
phenomena, between the ideal forms of the 
calculus of variations and the real increments 
of pleasure and its external causes. With such 
felicity of illustration did the great exponent 
pass and repaaa between symbol and fact ; ao 
impartially cultivating science by a variety of 
methods, in the self-same treatise did he intro- 
duce the powerful engine of mathematics, and 
approve that historicu gleaning which is the 
only method of the late Oliffe Leslie and his one- 
sided BchooL That there is room enough for 
both schools, he showed ia a tompeiats article 
in the ForMghUy. 

Ooming to a more oidina^ level of abstrac- 
tion, in the region of "Middle Axiom," we 
shall find more universally conspicuous monu- 
mente of genius in Prof. Jevons* splendid in- 
vestigations on the "Fall in the Value of 
Ghold," the " Ooal Question," and a series of 
some fifty papers of the highest economical and 
statistical value. In such publications as 
formed part of educational or scientific series, 
tJhe Boient^ primer of Political Economy, 
and the volume on Money he showed his un- 
rivalled power of making dry subjects attract- 
ive and even amusing, as when the different 
species of currency in which the prima donna 
was psid in Qtaheite — pigs, poultry, frnit— one 
night were some of them eaten up by the 
others. 



Still, as we follow the series of Professor 
Jevons* labours into regions of social suence 
more concrete and more immersed in matter, 
we ask whether here was not the peculiar 
province of his genius P With such uberity of 
wisdom he advocated all manner of reforms— 
" Amusemente of the People," "A State Parcel 
Post," "Free Public Libraries," &c.— examined 
the policy of Postal T^egraphs and Poatal 
Money Orders, or the moruity of Yiviaeotion. 
In reference to these popi^Lac articles, it is not 
impertinent again to aUude to that ease of 
style which leads the reader on into difficult and 
d^ subjecte. Take the opening of an article in 
the Oontemporary Review, JaavMrj 1879 : — 

" At a aaaaon of the year whea many peraona are 
aoxlona about their Ohriatmaa hampera and thaic 
Naw Year'a gifta. It la appropriate to conalder 
whether onr acolal arraDgamenta for tha conveyanoe 
of anohlika amall gooda are aa wall deviaed aa they 
might be. We all now feel how maoh we owe to 
Sir Bowland HIU for that daUy idle of lettara 
which brightena tha breakfast table mora than doea 
tha ailTer nm, and aweetena it more than the 
untaxed angar-basin. In theae kind of mattera great 
effect* follow from amall oansea, and a few pense 
mora to pay, a few yarda farther to walk, or a few 
honra longer to wait, oonatantly dedde whether or 
not It la worth while to aead thia Uttla praaant, to 
order that Uttla comfort, or exchange thia parcel of 
Ubraiy hooka. The amenitiaa of Ufa depend greatly 
npon the receipt of a dae anooeaaion of little thinga, 
eaoh appearing at the right moment. Wealth 
itaelf la bat matter la Ita right plaoe— happily dla- 
poaed ia qoaUty and thne and apaoa. Henoe It ia 
poaaibla that amon^ the moat inaidloni Methoda 
of Sooial Beform might be foond a well-organiaed 
State Parcel Foit." 

Or the sustained irony of the following, too 
long to quote in full : 

"In safety and erentnal cartainty of aoqaittaaoe, 
money orders leave Uttla to be daaired. The payer 
haa only to walk to the neareat Money Order 
Offioe ; wait five or ten mlnatea while other one- 
tomaaa are befaig aarved ; fiU ap a amaU appUoatlon 
form; decide, after mature deliberatioii with the 
poatmaater, and reference to a private offioial Ust, 
upon tha Money Ordw Offioe moat convenient to 
the payee ; then wait until the order i* duly fiUed 
ap, ooanterfoiled, atampad, «so, ; and, finally, hand 
over hia money, and hia work ia done, inth the 
exception of enoloaiag the order in the properly 
addreaaed letter. The payee, too, may be anre of 

Cng hia money. Ha need only walk to the 
ay Order Offioe named," fto., fto. 

Prof. Jevons' last great work, on The State in 
Relation to Labour, peculiarly exhibited the 
contrasted virtues of ms intellect —large distant 
views of the most general ends, the utilitarian 
ideal of Greatest Happiness, and minute atten- 
tion to slight details and individual cases. 

Tiiis theoretical life was favoured by such 
external conditions as Aristotle postulated for 
his philosopher — competence, a happy marriage^ 
offices held with honour and resigned for uie 
sake of studious leisure. A philosophic mild- 
ness irradiated his private life. His friends 
and all who oonsnlted him in their difficulties 
experienced that the wisest was aleo the kindest 
of men. Those who know nothing of him but 
his books should learn that it was only in his 
controversial writing that the appearance of a 
sort of odium logicum might seem to overcast 
the serenity of his nature. After all, like Mr. 
Butler in the Heart of Midlothian, he was a 
man and had been a teacher. The imposed 
neoessity of asLog Mill's writings as text-books 
may have led him at once to scan too minutely 
the faulte and to estimate too extravagantly the 
influenoe of his great predecessor, till at last he 
burst out — 

"I wlU no longer consent to Uve allantly under the 
Inoaboa of bad logio and bad philoaophy which 
MiU'a worka have laid upon aa." 

There may have been here an error of j udgment ; 
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but there never was an unworthy feeling of 
iealouay in the breast of the philosopher. 

The Biusian Invalid annonnces thedeftth^t 
Oranienbaum, on the 16th inst., of Lw^-Q*^ 
M I. Bogdanoyioh, a volmmnous SasBian 
Treiter on mlitary Bubjecto. The deceased was 
K fai 1805. and took p«t in the Polish 
campaign of 1832, when he wm wverely 
wonida This was his only pe««i o| f"^^ 
serYioe. He was subsequently attached to the 
Head-quarters StaflP. and, after various stages 
of promotion, was in 1881 appointed a member 
of flie Military CounoU of the Empire. He was 
the author of no fewer than thirty- four volumes 
of military history. Among these are Histories 
of the art of war, and of most memorable 
campaigns, the war in Eussia 1812, the (^rman 
War of Independence 1813, the war in France 
1814, the wuinthe East 1863-55, and a sketdi 
of the miUtary history of Eussia durmg the 
years 1856-80. 



MAQAZINES AND REVIEWS. 
Mb. Bbahsfobd contributes to the Aniiquary 
for August an interesting paper on the tombs 
of members of the great house of Nevil at 
Branoepeth and Durham. Dr. Brandes, of 
Gdttingen, discourses on " Old Footsteps of the 
Saion Ancestors of the Englidi Nation in 
Germany." This is a meet thoughtful and im- 
portant paper, which shows how very much 
more miAt be discovered as to the origmes of 
the English people if the right sort of men 
would but undertake the work m the right 
places. Mr. John Fenton's paper on "The 
Lifluenoe of Pastoral Life on the Village Com- 
munity" will be interesting to those to whom 
the subject is new, but we do not detect any- 
thing of importanoe that has not been said 
be^ in works of authority. Mr. ^The^ore 
Bent gives a very good account of the iJMik 
of Genoa, "the cradle of modern commercial 
enterprise." We gather from it that the old 
bank, a building dating from 1260 or earlier, is 
likely to be demolished to make way for a new 
street. We hope that the commercial men of 
the Old World and the New wiU protest against 
the destruction of a relic which has world-wide 
interest. There is a short paper on old iron- 
work by an anonymous contributor, 

Le Livrt for August contains four original 
artides, all intereatmg, and one illustration of 
creat merit, besides a less remarkable eng^v- 
mg of the Houdon statuette of Voltaire which 
recently changed hands at the Hamilton sale. 
M. Der6me has a paper of more than biblio- 
graphic interest on the elder Ordbillon, ttat 
most curiously irregular genius, bom altogether 
oat of due time. A hundred years earher, or a 
hundred years later, OrdbiUon would probably 
have been one of the three greatest trapo poete 
of France. Some unpublished letters of Voltaire 
to the Comte d'Argenson (it seems decreed that 
the world shall not be able to contain Voltaire s 
letters) afford a subject to M. Eugene MiUler ; 
and M. Collet gives an anecdote of the scholar 
and book-lover Aohaintre. But the chief article 
of the number is, unquestionably, that of M. 
Forgues on the work of a living painter— M. 
Gigoux— as a book-illustrator iu days long ago. 
The illustration which accompanies this is a 
portrait of M. Gigoux by himself, from an un- 
published sketch nearly fifty years old. It is 
a very characteristic and remarkable drawing. 



THE LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
Tkb annual meeting of the Library Association 
wiU be held at Zing's College, Cambridge, on 
September 6 and three following days, under 
the presidency of Mr. Henry Bradshaw, Uni- 



yendty Librarian. Thefollowing papers, amrag 
others, will appeal on the programme j— The 
Cambridge libraries in 1710 " by the Eev. 
Prof. Mayor: "Mediaeval Libraries, by «'• 
J. W. Clark ; « The Spread of Books m Bariy 
Times," by Mr. Eirikr Magnusson; "Tb^ 
Trinit^ College I^ibrary," by Qie Key. Eobert 
Sinker; "The History of . Bindmg, ' by Mr. 
Henry Bradshaw; "The Printing rfttoBnbjh 
Mt«^m Catalogue," by .M*;. »• -gf™** ' 
"Librarianship as a Profession," by Vx. H. K. 
Tedder ; "Early Book Fairs," by Mr. Cornelius 
Walford; "Public Historiography and Prmt- 



inK." by Mr. James Yates; "Who Spoils our 
Books?" by Mr. Henry Stevens; "T>»0«jS»- 
loguinc of Journals and Transactions, by Mr. 
HTB.Wheatley; and "Binding," by Messrs. 
F. T. Barrett and J. Y. W. MacAbster. It is 
expected that this the fifth meetmg of the 
asTOciation will prove more than usuaUy inter- 
esting and successful. 



BELEGTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

aEHZEAL UXEaA.TUBB. 

DttLA GiOTWifA, J. Katio Oiordanl e la ma Dltt»tnr» tat- 

terarik Kilaii : Dnmolsrt. S fr. j._. 

dJuJToWv: Bxplor.ttond»Bah«»:ta.a«uxia»doiui 

duUoutBuuit^otoiielPlatteM. Pariii. Sfc. 

Fo»^. O^" "rRlo2>£; e U Odtuia iUUana nd modomo 

Bvo. Milan: Domolirt. 4to. _ „ ^ /, t^„ 

aJSin,J^ ■BUtOsttiAyixa.TmVi. Parte: O.L<»7. 

Litaratur d. deutaohan BtudmtenUiuaia. WBribuif . 

Faila : Latoax. 7 fr. 60 o. 

HISTOBT, 

dmiara M&OTUgioM «* Oharlamagna. Pari. : GamH. 

0«>L«f/.-A. Amorial Witori,™ at g«n«ogla». dea 

FandUaa da Lorraine. Paria : Dantu. 60fr. 
a^MznuioH. A T. Dei General Hans Lndwlg T. Br'a'o ▼• 

Qa^tS^ V«£2?«gu.T.^ltungderStjdtWllr.b«g 

Tom IS. l)i« ram IS. Jahrh. WUrabntt! : Stabar. Sit. 
HiuM?i. Die rellgiJeen Sdrten in Pranken Tor dai Befd^ 

ia.'?;»f vTa'SL"aiiSJvi. V«n.: Dmoker. I fr. 

at Protwiteur dea I.ettres. Parte : OaiT^. itt. 

taMalM4n. lists. LalBiig: BBgalmann. 1 M. 
SaiLiJJ?. a! Gabiiai Bethlea u. die aohiradteohe Dlplomatta. 
Bodapaat : KiUan. 1 H. 60 PI. 

PHYSIOAL BODSHOll AHD PHIL080PHT. 

OHiv«xo»T. A. X^'MonjementadaBolaarleaOOteaoooi- 

d.ntslMdalaFnuioe. Parte: I<eroaz. 19 fr. 
n.™.^. B Dar DKwinlimM u. seine OossKiuenien in 
"'^USln^AJSidiST^l.rBe.idximg. Halle : Pfefler. 

LuDWw;*H""Morphole»iMhe StaSiaa jn Behlnodarmen. 

1 Bil 2 Hf t. Laipaig : Bng elm a nn . B M. 
N«uDa«im;& Or3l4un«d>S»in»iI»gk- WUrsborg: 

ru.'^X' DteV«glrtsdu«n(d.r;dent.^Alpen itea 
m;«i^.P«riodi^,WiederW u IhrKlnflo.. aaf die 
Bodengeataltung. Laipsig: Barth. 11 W. . ..t,^,^ 

Bro^it* B. Die Lehxa Tom T Tn en d lloha n b«i Anitotetot 
WlSinirg: Stubar. 111.60 PI. 

PHILOLOGY. 

OKI, L. Barita glottologtel. Paao. 1. Flwenoe : La Mon- 

GE^m,Q''de. 0«mldlOUttologla Bantu (Bud-Alrioana). 

H»^.\'j.*"Dli i^i« latelatedhen Wurael "P«" 
^SSdmen frtnrtWaohen WBrtar. G6n: PaUlah. 

JoJi^ ""'cjuaesttones Umbrloaa. KSalgsberg-I-Pr.: 

L«7? J*" NiaiwUaehae u. chaUKteobaa WiSrtarbnoh Ub. die 
TaliudlmS:S35«S.iin. IS.Lfg. Laipaig : Broakhaua. 

MniS.^'a, K. K. B. OriaoUaoha Bdhrlft ttb. Seekrieg. Wttn. 

Sndamlte diss«rtatlo. Berlin: Oalyarr. lM.ao«. 
Wrn, iTlipradUge oUneateoha MUnaan. w^ohe in u. ffir 
Oi. Tiiili5M^(Tien-«4an-n»n-lu) gesoWagen aind. 

W.»SS,>''''i<J-1ib2£"aritfoaa In Aitetopi»U A.«. 
OSMngan : Dittirldi. 80 Pf. 



00RRE8P0NDENGE. 

oolkbtdgb's eablt oommonplaob-book. 

S3 Bernard Btiaet, London, W.O. : Aug. IS, 1S81. 

Coleridge studente will be glad to learn that 
the poof B oommonplaoe-book of about 1795-98 
is preserved in the British Museum (MS. Addit. 
27901), and that it furnishes a good deal ot 
fneh infinmation about his political views and 
literary studies. Moro boldly even than in his 
Conciona ad popvlum, he pours forth in mis 
oommonplaoe-book his communistio ideas 
(" Pantisooracy— a practical essay on the aboli- 
tion of property "), and ridicules the optimiatB 
who, " By having no will but the^rill of neavODi 
call in almightiness to fight our battles." At the 
same time we get a peep into his artistic work- 
shop, and watch him indulging his luxurmat 
fancy, noting down stories and scenes of daily 
life, fisdry tabs, descriptions of strange animals , 
and storing up metaphors, images, and other 
materials for fature use— «.?., " infant playing 
withite mother's shadow ; " " slaughter— atern 
music of vultures." The lines of poetry which 
are scattered throughout the whole book are for 
the most part already printed in his Liiawry 
Remaitu, vol. i., but not all— e.y., the ooaplet : 
« ' Where Omu his stealthy flo wings most dlsMmUM 

And scarce the wittow-s waf ry shadow tremUw.' 
The small duodecimo volume further contains 
long liste of subjeote for essays and poems 
whwh Coleridge intended to write, critical 
strictures on Milton and Darwin, quotations 
from Greek, Latin, and English authors, aod 
aphorisms of all kinds. Though I shaU insert 
everything of interest in the monograph on 
Coleridge which I am now preparing, I oonnot 
refrain from quoting a few of the best thougbts 
without dday. 

" 01 how many pleaiares, of what lasting hap^- 
neia, li Pain the parent and Woe the womb ! 

" What we muat do, let us love to do. It Is a 
noble chemistry that turni neoeadty into pleasure. 

" Bad means for a good end— I oannot eonoeiTe 
that there be any road to heaven through hell. 

' ' BquaUty— Pity and Bnvy her handmaids. 

« Se poor and the rich in this resamWo oseh 
other— they are nsnaUy unloving of their ohildm. 

"Poetry exdteius to artifieial feeUngs— makes 
ni callous to real ones. , ^. a. i_i. 

"Men anxious for this world-owls that watab 
all night to oateh mice." 

I need hardly add that any further unpublished 
material that may exist will be gratefully 
accepted by me. A. Beabbl. 



A BSOADSIDB MENTION OF SHAKSPBBK IN 1666. 
8 St. Oeoige's Bquarr, K. W. : Aug. 14, ISM. 

In my hunt for Shakspere allusions dnraig 
the hundred years after the first prmtednotiee 
of him, on which task I have been at odd tinwa 
at work for the last two or three years for ttie 
New Shakspere Sodety, the most unexpeoted 
place in which a mention of our great dramati^ 
has turned up is a Broadsde on the victory <d 
the English fieet— under Prince Bupert and 
the Duke of Albemarle— over the Dutoh fleet 
on July 26 and 26, 1666. On June 1 the 
Dutoh fleet, ninety strong, commanded by de 
Buyter and van Tromp, had fallen on pwt of the 
English fieet, about fifty ships, under the Duke 
of Albemarle. The Duke fought them te 
three days, was then joined by Pnnoe Bupar^ 
and, after an obstinate battle on June 4 without 
decisive advantage on either side, both Dutdi 
and English fleete retired to their harbouxa to 
refit. On July 19 the BogUsh put to bm agMn. 
and on the 26th and 26th completely defeated 
the Dutch, destroyed above twenty of their 
men-of-war, drove the rest into their hMbtmrs, 
killed "4 Dutch admirals besides 4,000 other 
officers and seamen," while the English loa 
wfts sinidl* - «_ 

This sea-fight Ihe Broadside-wnter deaanbes. 
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tnd then oontrMts it with aoton* doings at the 

thattie:— 

Hid Ocffe, Btti. Jokn/iM, or had Shakofpear been . . 

S/aUUmiiam, fuch^^ they fhonld Hare feen, . . 

Ja they oe'r aeted in an Englifh Seean : 

Tbefe foaght with Blows, they only clarh'd in 
Words; 

Th«7 fought with Foyls, but thefe with naked 
Swords. 

Hcr« fhonld they've feen an angry Sea their Stage, 

Cntr'd with rolling Billows, Foam and Rage ; 

Now funk to Hell, anon with Pride fo high, 

As if it gare defiance to the Skie. 

There fhonld they've feen retiring Xooms of War, 

Such Sooms aa farr oxcella Sorua Theater : 

A Ghaftfol Seean, not Thebei, bnt TKelia VYomb, 

Wherein the Adort did themfelves intomb. 

The Datch-Oazette : | Or, | The Sheet of Wild- 
fire, that Fired the | Dutch Fleet. 1 col. 2. 
Luenfed Aug. 20. Roger L'E/lnmge. London.. 
Printed by T. Leaeh, in Shooe-Lane, 1666. 
(In " Political Broadsidti," C. 20, f. 2. Brit. 
Mns. 67.) 

Tlut Shakapero should be pnt after Ben Jonaon 
ii only what one would expect in a classifioation 
of the time, and that a poor animal like Ghoffe 
•honld be put by a contemporary before both 
ii only natntal too. But we may fairly take 
a more charitable view, and look on ShaJcspere 
M thedimax that started with G-offe, and passed 
through Ben Jonson to his greater Mend and 
Ulov-wiiter. F. J. Fukritau.. 



X. UEiroiaiAirr Aim hkbb sohl. 

Full : Aii(. 18, 16g3. 

In the last number of Etrmet, Herr H. Bohl 
hu attacked my learned colleague and friend, 
IL Frani^ Lemormant. Among other matters, 
be mentiona an inscription discovered by me in 
1S66 on a small tena-ootta figure from Aegina, 
which represents Demeter seated on a throne. 
With reference to this he writes (p. 461) : 

" Tvm quod in epiatoUa trea testes ezoitat Lenor- 
nast at titolo Asglnetioo fldem f aoiat, hominibiu 
hoBMtii abatitar. Nam De Witte, qai de mono- 
BCBto Aeglaetioo et de qnatnor litteria titall, 
lA-KE, mentiotiem faoit, manifesto non InquMvit 
ii erigbom titall." 

I might content myself with referring to the 
sitide which I published at the time in the 
ffoMtte dtt Btaux-ArU (xzi. 14), but I prefer to 
fnote the pasuige dealing with this point : 
"Ua* pacticalarlti qoi ae pi^sente, li je ne me 
trempa, poor la premiere fois, o'eit una inaoription 
peinte en blano snr le dossier dn trdne de Dimeter ; 

« ydiaUagoe asses Men sspl on hnit lettrts : ^^ 

de ■aaiira qne Too peat caajeotnrer avao tonte 
vnlnablaaee qne ruiioriptiott devalt ae lire ; 
MiAu ttnttict." 

And in a note : 

"Oo na antre aom flniasank en lo, oomme, AeXio. 

I maintain what I then wrote. I afl&rm that 
the inscription is perfeeU^r aathentic I was 
the first to notice it, and it was I who pointed 
It cot to IL Lenonnant. That after sixteen 
yon the inscription should be partly effaced, 
lod that ICr. Newton, the eminent Keeper 
ofOnekand Boman Antiqnitiec at the British 
Mnaemn, shonld no longer be able to find all 
tte Isttera copied by me in 1866, is no matter 
m sunrise. Those who are fanuliar with the 
■Hthcds nsed by Oreek potters and workmen 
>Mw Tsry well that some inscriptions^ whether 
«n tsmMotta or on painted rases, completely 
dHsppcar after a few years. 

I said in my artide in the OazOte det Btaux- 
ArU that aa inscription painted on a terracotta 
■Igme was a flut hitherto without example to 
■r knowledga. But one may ask the question 
*Mher other terra- oottas, dedicated in temples, 
'*''n not home similar inscriptions P lemu 
wttu sent from Qrceoe or Italy are too much 



cleaned, and thoce which have long been pre- 
aerved in public museums or private collections 
may originally have had insoriptions that have 
now disappeared. So far as regards inscriptions 
on paintra vaaes, I am able to quote a decisive 
instance of the disappearance, not only of letters, 
bnt even of entire names. In 1864, 1 published 
in the ArchWiUtgiteike Zeitung (pi. dxxxiv.) a 
pyxi* of very ancient da*e and of Corinthian 
manufacture, bearing the signature of the 
artist, Ohares. Upon this pyj^it are represented 
the heroes of the Trojan War. Many of the 
names which I read, and which had also been 
recognised a few years earlier by M. Oharles 
Lenonnant, are now entirely gone. These are 
the names which are lightly narked on the 
plate with a single line. J. de Wittb. 



SCIENCE. 

An MtfmoJoffieal Dietionanf of the Sngluh 
Language arranged on an HUtorieal Bant. 
By the Bev. W. W. Skeat.M. A., Professor 
of Anglo-Saxon in the Univeniity of Cam- 
bridge. (Oxford : Clarendon Pres'.) 

It is to be fearerl that the popular estimate 
of the value of etymology in this country is 
still more or less a tradition of the period 
when etymology was simple guess-work, and 
its results were valued accordingly. It is so 
seldom that the ordinary reader refers to an 
etymological dictionary, except to gratify 
mere idle curiosity, that he is apt to assume 
that investigations of which he makes so 
trifling a use mast in themselves be trifling — 
that an etymologist must be what I once 
heard him described as : " a cros^B between an 
antiquary and a stamp collector." Now that 
we have a real science of language,, the truth 
ought to be recognised that an etymological 
dictionary of any language is really the sum 
of our knowledge of the history of its sounds 
and word.meanings. Such a work as Curtius'a 
Oreeh Etymohgy is the work of a lifetime, 
and requires incessant revision to be kept up 
to the level of contemporary investigation. 
In the case of a mixed language like English, 
the difficulties are increased tenfold. The 
investigation of the Oermanic element is no 
light task, but that of the French words is 
still more arduous ; and if not only these two 
classes of words, but also the Oreek and 
Latin contributions, are traced back to their 
ultimate sources, the etymologist takes on his 
shoulders the vast burden of general Arian 
philology, and any energy that may be left 
will be effectually taken out of him in the 
impassable sloughs of Celtic philology. The 
natural difficnlties of so wide a field of study 
are aggravated indefinitely by the want of 
reliable materials. The extant dictionaries of 
Old £nglish (Anglo-Saxon) are untrustworthy 
and incomplete, and there is no dictionary at 
all of Old French or the Old Celtic languases. 
In short, a complete scientific etymological 
dictionary of Eaglish is an impossibility. 
All that can be done is to contribute to such 
a work by special investigations of parts of 
the vocabulary. If some young scholar would 
teke up the study of the French element in 
English so worthily initiated by the late 
Henry Nicol, and devote his life to it, he 
would be doing an infinitely greater service to 
English etymology than by vainly attempting 
to command the whole field. 8o also with 
the other departments. 



Prof. Skeat has chosen rather to produce a 
popular book, in which the demand for com- 
pleteness has necessiteted a compromise 
between original research and collection of 
material on the one hand and compilation on 
the other. His own speciality is Middle 
English ; this he commands in a detailed 
and comprehensive way in which a man 
can command bat one subject. Herein lies 
his great superioriiy over the purely com- 
piiatory work of his German rival, Eduard 
Miiller ; and the exact referencea and quota- 
tions for the earliest appearance of words in 
Middle English will always retain their value 
as material for future investigation. The 
treatment of the Old English stage is less 
satisfactory. Prof. Skeat having (as I pointed 
out in a review of the first part of the work 
in the Acadkht of July 12, 1879) relied too 
much on the dictionaries and too little on 
his own reading. Still less satisfitctory is 
the general treatment of the very difficult 
Old French element, for which the work was 
somewhat severely criticised by Mr. Nicol in 
the Literaturhhit fiir germanitele PMlologie, 
It must be said, however, in justice to Prof. 
Skeat, that he evidently began his work 
without any adequate idea of the importance 
of Old French and the great difficulty of its 
study. He has now very wisely printed Mr. 
Nicol's notes entire in his Appendix. These 
notes make us feel vividly the irreparable 
loss English, not less than Old French, phil- 
ology has sustained by his death. 

Pro^. Skeat's strength lies more in the 
investigation of isolated words than in the 
firm grasp and rigorous application of general 
laws — a tendency which u natural enough 
in all dictionary work. Although he insiiits 
strongly and repeatedly on the necessity 
of observing Orimm's law, and even pute 
in a word now and then in favour of tbe 
vowels, his etymologies not unfrequently 
violate elementary laws. Several of those 
objected to on such grounds by myself and 
others, such as bird from breed, bleu from 
blithe, have been corrected or modified in the 
Addenda. Many others remain. Thus hive, 
Old-English hjfe, is still referred to the hiu of 
hiwrdden (household), in spite of the dis- 
crepancy of both the vowel and the following 
consonant. The word cannot po^ibly be 
connected with Greek hnmai, ko. Of course, 
em etymologut is not always bound to give 
up an etymology because it is opposed to 
general laws, for these may have been im- 
perfectly investigated, bnt he is bound either 
to prove the invalidity of the law, or else to 
show how in any exceptional case it haa been 
crossed by some other law. Attention has 
lately been called in the pages of the Acasbxt 
to Prof. Skeat's apparent forgetfulness of the 
law of initial p being lost in Celtic (I say 
forgetfulness, for it is hardly credible that he 
had never heard of it), which simply knocks 
on the head a considerable number of his 
etymologies. 

If we approach the work from a purely 
popular point of view, our estimate of its 
value mu6t be a much higher one. It leaves 
ito English predecessors far behind, and far 
excels the German work of Miiller in fullness 
both of vocabulary and general treatment. 
Its chief defect as comparad with the latter 
is in the literature of etymology itself. It ia 
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often impossible to tell without reference to 
Wedgwood and Milller whether or not Prof. 
Skeat hioaself originated an etymologj or not, 
and, in the latter oase, who originated it. 
The brief notes on the languages cited in the 
dictionary, which in many cases give an out- 
line of their phonology, will be moat useful 
and welcome to the nnphilological reader. 
The lists of homonyms, doublets, Arian roots, 
to., g^ven in the Appendix will prove useful 
to every class of students. In short, the 
work is certain to exercise a very favourable 
influence on the popular study of etymology, 
and so to pave the way for a more rigorously 
scientific method. The labour and research 
expended on it must have been great, although 
the plan of not spending more than three 
hours over one word, which Prof. Skeat says 
he adopted "in very difficult case*," can 
hardly be recommended for imitation by 
future investigators, much as it facilitates 
progress through the press. Nor do I quibe 
appreciate the reasoning of the remark which 
follows : — " My honest opinion is that those 
whose philological knowledge is but small 
may safely accept the results here given, 
since they may else do worse." Surely doing 
worse does not exclude the alternative of 
doing badly. I should rather say that the 
only readers who can use the book with 
perfect safety are those who have a sound 
knowledge of the general laws of language, 
and the structure of the languages referred 
t>. For such readers Prof. Skeat's dictionary 
will prove an inexhaustible mine of quota- 
tions, refbrences, and happy suggestions. 

H. SWXET. 



EEOENT BOOKS ON BUDDHISM. 
I. 
Der Buddhiimui in Miner Pigehoicgie, Ton A. 
Bastian (Berlin : Dummler), ia a very ohar- 
aoteristio work by the well-known traveller and 
anthropologist who holds a professorship at 
Berlin. A volume of nearly 400 pages, <uiefly 
devoted to obscure points in Bud&ist psy- 
chology, must necessarily be somewhat severe 
feeding. Host aathors wonld have taken some 
care to arrange what they had to say on such a 
subject in orderly seqaenee ; to give autiiorities 
for the fitots, and chapter ana verse for the 
qnotatfons from BuddOst authors, on which 
tney based their jprinoipal arguments ; and to 
observe some distinction between the very 
different schools of Buddhism in the various 
times and cotintries in which that faith has beMi 
professed. All such concessions to weakness 
are despised by Prof. Bastian. flia table of 
contents occupies barely a page, there is no 
index of any kind, there are no headlines to the 
pages, and not a single reference in the wilder, 
ness of notes. Any belief held at any time and 
by anv person in any country where Buddhism 
preTailea seems to be regarded as equally good 
Buddhism. And there is no apparent reason 
why the paragraphs should not he amuiged in 
any other order than the one adopted. The 
general method of the book might be called 
comparative— if the word oomparative could be 
used of the bald and careless way in which 
opinions more or less cognate to the supposed 
Buddhist ones are placed beside them. The 
following parsgtapb, in whi^ we translate 
only the German wonls, will afford a fair ex- 
ample of the style, the method, and the aoonraoy 
of the leaned author. The parentheses are his 
own, and so also is the spelBng Of the French 
and PSli words : — 
«Farip&tchamya saiUU (I'id6e qoi doit Stre conduit 



& sa maturity) begins (by soirow and its destmction) 
in the Saggiti sutta ^ea cinq affranchiasements). 
ApoUophanea identified virtao with ^pituif is." 

As no attempt has been made to bring the 
paragraph into any logical connexion with 
either the preceding or the following sentences, 
it is probably intended to be intelligible as it 
stands ; but we cannot pretend to understand 
it. The slightest acquaintance with Buddhist 
writings only makes its obscurity more profound. 
The Saggiti luUa is a blunder for Sangid Sutta, 
which is the name of a well-known book in the 
Buddhist scriptures, and means, not " les cinq 
affranohissements," or anything of the kind, 
but simply "the Book of the Convocation." 
How an idea which ought to be conducted to 
maturity, indeed, or any other idea, can begin 
by sorrow and its destruction in that book we 
must leave to the reader to decide ; and we will 
only point out that pdrtpdtehaniya offends as 
groasly ^gainst Pali grammar as oonduitdoee 
against French. One must admire the in- 
genuity with which three blunders in es- 
sential matters have been introduced into one 
sentence, which, after all, conveys no apparent 
meaning. And even were these blunders cor- 
rected, there would remain the further question 
whv the unfortunate quotation from Apol- 
lophanes, if it be a quotation, should have been 
brought fbrward at all in this connexion. The 
whole work is of a similar kind, though the 
comparisons usually extend to a portentous 
length, the paragraph we have quotea being thS 
only Bh<»t one we could find. We must express 
our regret that an author whose range of reading 
is so wide, and who has travelled so far, should 
be so absolutely devoid of the aoourite care 
and of the historical criticism which are abso- 
luMy necesssry in such investigations as 
are here attempted. And we can only add in 
mitigation that the reader who has the courage 
to wade through the mass of material here 
thrown together with such thoughtless pro- 
fusion will find scattered amid the granary of 
chaff a few grains of wheat. 

Le Mahdvattu : Texts Sanscrit publid pour la 
premiere fois. Par Emile Senart Vol. I. 

i Paris : Imprimerie nationale.) It is well 
:nown that when the disputes in the early 
Buddhist Church culminated in the great schism 
which followed on the Council of Vecali, about 
100 yean after Qotama's death, the more 
numerous party who reftised to adhere to the 
dedsion of the Coundl held another council of 
their own, called, from the number of those 
who attended it, the Great Oouncil, the Maha 
Bangiti. One of the results of this seoessioh 
was the gradual rise among the seceders Of 
a Buddhist literature in Sanskrit, as opposed 
to the Pali Fitakas, in which the previously 
current Buddhist literature has been pre- 
served. Of these Sanskrit Buddhist works 
the oldest forma are now, unfortunately, irre- 
trievably lost. But the various schools into 
which the seceders rapidly broke up produced 
a considerable number of later works, some 
of which are now extant only in Chinese 
translations, Irhile others of them are still in 
existence in Sanskrit. These new works, so far 
as we can judge, were not divided, like the 
older Pali ones, into Yinaya and Sutta — the 
regulations of the order, and the ethical or 
narrative diseourses. Only one of them is as 
yet accessible in its entirety — the Lalita 
Vtstara—o{ which we have a very bad edition, 
published in Calcutta, and a very excel- 
lent translation, through the Tit)etan, into 
French, by M. Foncaux. Of a second — the 
Baddharma-puniarika — we owe a complete 
translation to the accurate industry of Bomouf ; 
but no edition of the text has as yet 
appeared. And Mr. Beal has given us an 
abridged translation into English of a Chinese 
Tersioa of a third— the Abhinithkrainana 



Satra—the Sanskrit text of which is perhaps no 
longer recoverable. It will be seen, from the 
above, that our knowledge of this Sanskrit 
Buddhist literature (which must have been very 
extensive, to judge from the remains of it still 
preserved in Nepal) is at present of the most 
meagre kind. Very heartily, thmefore, do we 
welcome this work of M. Senarfs, who 
comes to the rescue with the first volume 
of a careful and scholarly edition of the whole 
of the Mahavastu. This work daims to 
be of the Yinava dass; and, in this respect, 
it confirms the opinion expreswsd above 
as to the division of the Sanskrit Buddhist 
books, for it contains nothing which would be 
called Yinaya according to the older division of 
the Pali literature. It is an outoome of a sect 
of the Mahasiiaghikas, who were called Loknt- 
tara-vadins, and who hold much the same 
position in the history of Buddhism as the 
Doketists do in the history of Christianity. Its 
contents are of the most varied kind, chiefly 
legends of the suppossd previous Buddhas, 
corresponding to those in the P&li Buddhavansa, 
but much more lengthy, and evidmtly modelled 
on the legend of the Buddha as it existed in 
Nep&l and Bactria at the time, probably about 
the Christian era, when the hCahavastu was 
composed. Other legends, however, more after 
the iiMhion of the Pali Apadanas and Jatakas, 
and not a little ethics, are incidentally intro- 
duced. This first volume contains 366 pages of 
text (rather more than a third of the whole) ; 
nearly 300 pages of notes, almost exdusively 
philological ; and more than sixty pages of so- 
called Introduction, which is, in fact, an 
abridged translation into French of the 
text, and forms, therefore, a very complete and 
valuable table of contents. We are promised in 
the fourth volume an extensive Index, and 
another Introduction specially devoted to the 
consideration of the many historical questions 
which are raised by the close resemblance 
between many passages of the Mahavastu and 
other Buddhist works. We would venture to 
suggest that these resemblances should at least 
be cursorily noticed in the notes to the succeed- 
ing volumes, without waiting for this promised 
historical survey. The published portion of the 
text has the Seven Jewels, the Heavenly City, 
and the four and eight thousand palaces of the 
Pali Maha-sudassana Butta at pp. 108, 194, and 
113; the episode of the dancmg-girla of the 
earlier Pali legend of Yasa at P- 227 ; the list of 
the previous Buddhas of the F&li Jataka Book 
at pp. lia and following; the Six Teachers at 

S. 233 ; the Genesis legend of the Pali Aggaima 
atta at pp. 338' and following; the list of 
ancient kings of the Pali Mahavansa at pp. 348 
and foUowiug ; the Ghatikara legend of the Pali 
Jataka Book at pp. 359-361 ; and several Jataka 
tdes found also in the same collection. These 
coincidences, and others of a similar kind, seem 
to us to be one of the most interesting results 
of the important edition which M. Senart has 
here given to us ; and it would be a pity if this 
should remain unnoticed till the eondoding 
volume of this work had actually appeared. 
At the same titne we would not be suppoaed to 
detract from the value of the notes which have 
been already ^ven. The eurioua dialect of 
Sanskrit in which the Mahavastu, like the other 
Buddhist Sanskrit vrorks, is composed is at 
present very little understood; and, though 
several distinguished scholars, notably Prof. 
Eem, have written about it, it has never been 
treated with anything like the completeness 
and care with which it is here discussed in the 
minutest detail. It is such works as the present 
which bring within the realm of knowledge 
new territory that can never be lost ; and it is 
not too much to say that M. Senart bids fair 
to do larger and more important services to 
histtnical and philologieal study in this fidd 
tbw eT«a bis great feliov'eoitntrynwa Bumouf. 
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Uther dm Lalita Viriara, Ton Hermann Olden- 
bug (Berlin: Hertz), treats of one point in 
the problem of the Buddhist Sanskrit dialect 
jtut referred to. The Lalita Vittara, like the 
other Buddhist Sanskrit vorks known to us, 
ii irritten partly in ungrammatioal prose, and 
putly in verse, bearing strong marks of the 
ufloenoe of Prakrit, ttie same matter being 
fint related in the one form, and then in the 
other. The question has been raised whether 
thepiose paseasee or the ones in verse were 
proMbly the older; and some scholars have 
decided the question in favour of the prose, 
aome in favour of the verse. Prof. Olden- 
berg seeks to prove that neither the one 
nor the other is necessarily or always the 
older. He shows how some of the prose pas- 
sages, and some also of the verses, contain 
nnmistakeable signs of belonging to the com- 
psntively older portions of the composite poem 
which he agrees that the Lalita Viitara must 
be taken to be. And he contends that it is not 
the fiwt of their being in prose or in verse, but 
in their resemblance to the corresponding pas- 
nges in the Pali Pitakas, that the criterion of 
ths age of the various parts of the poem mast 
be sought. The little brochure, which is a 
reprint from the Proeeedingt of the Oriental 
Cmigieis held last year in Berlin, will probably 
lOToIutiomse the method of argument on the 
point in question. 

Buddha, aein Lehen, $eine Lehrf, und eeine 
Qmeinde (Berlin : Hertz), by the same author, 
ii a handy manual of the Buddhism of the Pali 
Pitakas. Prof. Oldenberg is probably more 
Widely read in the Pali MSS. of the Buddhist 
■eriptoree, and has copied a more considerable 
portion of them, than any other living European 
•cholar. He has here broneht together in one 
octavo volume of about five nundred pages the 
general results of his reading. The work con- 
•iita of an historical introduction on the earlier 
nligions speenlations bf the more thoughtful 
tmong the Brahmans (more especially as ez- 
preased in some of the oldest TJpanishada), 
followed by three books devoted to the informa- 
tion given in the Pali scriptures regarding the 
Buddha, the Dharma, and the Sangha re- 
•pectiTely. The first of these three books 
•eeiss to us to be the most successful. 
There being no formal biography of Qotama in 
the FbU Ktakais, and, the biographical frag- 
mants aeattered throaghont them being eom- 
paratively few and simple, tJie author has been 
able, without exceeding Uie limits of space at 
hia disposal, to give a satisfactorily complete 
compilation of all that the Pitakas say on this 
•object. Compression there necessarily must 
he, but it has been used with great judgment ; 
tod the most important parts of the narrative 
ue given nearly in full. These are naturally 
ths few details about Gotama's early life, tJie 
QnatBenanciation, the attainment of Nirvana 
tnd of liuddhaship under the Tree of Wisdom, 
^ the Pirst Sermon; and then, again, the 
ucoont of his death, and of the events imme- 
diatelv preceding it, as given in the "Book of 
the Qreat Deorase." The central period of 
Ootama's life — the period of his wanderings and 
of his work as a tewiher and preacher — is only 
■onunarised ; and no attempt has been made to 
npiodnce, much less to arrange in chronological 
<ira«r, the various details in the Pali Suttas 
rdating to the events of these forty years. 
Thia will have to be done, and will very prob- 
ably lead to interesting results ; but the course 
idopted here is clearly the right one. Com- 
paratively speaking, auoh details are of little 
practical value for the right understanding of 
catly Buddhism. They are among the least 
^niatworthy of the traditions that were handed 
down in the Sangha; and they cannot be 
pmfitably disciused without the help of 
pttsonal and geographical data which only 
>*• tctoal pvbliwiioii of th« F&U SnttM 



will enable European scholars to use with 
efficiency. The chapter on the following sub- 
ject^ that of the Dharma (" Die Lehren des 
Buddhismus"), is not quite so successful. It 
is, of course, impossible to give any complete 
representation of the Buddhism of the Pali 
Pitakas in 130 pages ; and in choosing what to 
omit the decision here does not seem to us to 
have been so happily made as in the previous 
book. The philosophical side of early Bud- 
dhism is very clearly and fully discussed. 
Twenty pages are devoted to a careful review 
of the so-oaLled chain of oausation (the Paticea- 
samuppada), one of the most diffioult and 
doubtful points in Buddhist metaphysics ; and 
we are not more satisfied than tbe author 
himself is with the result of hia investigation. 
The ethical side of Gotama's teaching is referred 
to, but is not brought out with so much 
prominence as its overwhelming position in 
the Pitakas themselves would seem to denuind. 
And the details of Arahatship, which are at 
once the special peculiarity and the most 
essential part of early Buddhism, are, for the 
most part, not even mentioned. The reader of 
this chapter will, therefore, be apt to carry 
away the very erroneous impression that Bud- 
dhism was metaphysical rather than ethical. 
This objection, however, after all, merely touches 
the matter of proportion. Those points that 
have been dealt with are treated in a sober 
and scholarly manner ; the firm ground of 
chapter and versa ia seldom, if ever, deserted 
for airy flights of speculation ; and those who 
wish to know what the Pitakas say, or do not 
say, about Nirvana, the Soul, the Cause of 
Sorrow and its Destruction, and the Excellent 
Way will find here just what they want. 
The third book, the shortest of the three, gives 
an able sketch of the Buddhist Order — the 
modes of entering and leaving it, its customs as 
to food, clothing, residence, &c. ; the Patimok- 
kha ; the sisters of the Order ; and its relation to 
the outside world. It is needless to state that 
the editor of the Yinaya Pitaka and the col- 
laborateur in the translation of the Yinaya Texts 
is quite at home in this part of his subject. The 
volume closes with three Appendices. The first, 
on the geographical relationship of Yediam and 
Buddhism, makes a good pomt in drawing 
attention to the fact that Buddhism arose in a 
part of the valley of the Ganges where the 
influence of Brahminism had never been 
supreme. The second and third contain the 
ordinal authorities for the conclusions which 
the author has reached as to the early life of the 
Buddha, and as to the meaning of Nirvana. 
It may be mentioned, in closing, that these 
conclusions are substantially the same as certain 
new views on Buddhism which have lately been 
put forward in this country, while they are 
supported by independent investigation ; and it 
is a pity that the use of certain expressions, due 
to the erroneous opinions previously held on 
these points, has been nevertheless retained. 
Thus Prof. Oldenberg agrees that the Buddhist 
system is built up without any reliance what- 
ever on the so widely prevalent belief in the 
existence of a " soul " inside the human body. 
But, in translating passages from the P&li, he 
still occasionally makes use of the word " soul" 
in a manner implying a belief in its ezisteBoe, 
when there is no such word in the original. 
So he maintains, as strongly aM the present 
writer has done, that Nirvana is neither the 
annihilation of the soul nor the existence 
of the soul in an eternal state of rest, nor 
any other condition of any kind to be reached 
only after death ; that, on the contrary, it 
meant to the early Buddhists a state of mind 
to be reached and enjoyed here on earth, 
and only here on earth. Yet he talks oooa- 
sionally of Gotama's death as his " entry into 
Nirvana " — an expression for which he can find 
no anthority in the Pali Pitakas, nor, we may . 



add, in any later Buddhist text that has yet 
been published. But all imperfections notwith- 
standing — and when can a small book on a 
great subject be entirely perfect ? — this is evi- 
dently the best work on Buddhism which has 
appeared in Germany. 

T. W. Eht8 Davips. 
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NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Ws hear that the description of their recent 
visit to the Gold Coast which Capt. Bichard F. 
Burton and Commander Cameron brought back 
with them will be published in the coming 
season by Messrs. Ohatto and Windus. It will 
be in two volumes, under ths title of To the 
Oold Goait for Ooii; or, Yingt Ans aprSs: a 
Personal Narrative. 

AuoNQ other books of travel announced by 
the same publishers are The New South- Wetl, 
by the chevalier Ernst von Hesse- Wartegg, 
being sketches of Kansas, New Mexico, Arizona, 
and Northern Mexico; and (coming nearer 
home) About Yorkehire, by Mrs. Eatharine S. 
Macquoid, with seventy illustrations drawn on 
the spot by Mr. Thomas Maoquoid, and en- 
graved by Swain ; The Hebrid lile* ; Wanderings 
m the Land of Lorne amd the Outer Hebrides, 
by Mr. Bobert Buohanam ; and About England 
with Dickent, by Mr. Alfred Bimmer, with 
fifty illustrations by the author amd Mr. 0. A. 
Yanderhoof. 

M. Deookox-Oaoot, the head of the enter, 
rising firm which has reprinted Pi^ult 
ebrun's novels in a cheap and attractive form, 
is about to publish a series of popular accounts 
of French exploration and travel. Two books 
have already appeared — Let grandee Dteouvertee 
maritime* du XlW au XIV* BiMe, by B. Cot ; 
and Lee Exploration* franfa**** de 1870 A 1881, 
by M. Paul Ga&rel. It may safely be affirmed 
that ten years ago such an enterprise would 
have brought heavy loss to any Frenoh pub- 
lisher. The price of each volume will be 
2 frs. eo c. 

Trs Turkeitan Oozeffo states thatM. Beaei, at 
the head of an exploring party, intended pro- 
ceeding from Penzhekent, by way of Lake 
Iskander-Eul and the passes of the Mur, to 
Khissar, and thence by the towns of Bal- Juab 
to Darvaz. From informatioa received, how- 
ever, it appears that this route, owing to the 
great snowfall of last winter, would preseht 
too many difficulties. It has, therefore, been 
decided to advance by way of Karatag and 
Khissar. No Bussian expeditioa has hitherto 
penetrated by this route. 

Mb. Stafford has sent us t#o mote maps of 
Egypt— one of Lower Egypt, t'.e,, of the entire 
possible field of operations, but on too small a 
scale to be really useful ; the other a map of 
the environs of Alexandria, on the scale of two 
miles to the inch. This latter is very clearly 
drawn, and is adequate for all stay-at-home 
purposes. 

We have also received a " special war map " 
f^om Mr. Bartholomew, of Edinburgh, whioh is 
a most excellent sixpennyworth. The physicad 
features of the country and the possible rout«B 
are marked with extreme distinctnes-i. There 
are also valuable inset maps of Alexandria and 
Cairo. The only fault is that the names are 
not quite so tmck as the scale might have 
allowed. 



BOIENCE NOTES. 

We understand that Messrs. Oasaell, Fetter, 
Galpiu and Co. will shortly publish in serial 
form a work entitled Familiar Wild Bird*, by 
W. Sivaysland, with coloured plates painted 
from Nature and numerous wood-eagrarings. 
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Among soientiflo books, Messrs. Ohatto and 
Windiu announce ChapUra on Evolution : a 
Popular History of the Darwinian and Allied 
Theories of Deyelopment, by Dr. Andrew 
WilaoD, with nearly three hundred illustrations ; 
The Folk-lore of PlanU, by Mr. T. F. Thiselton- 
Dyer; Scunoe in Short Chapten, by Mr. W. 
M!attieu Williams ; and two new books by 
Mr. Prootor — Mytteriee of Time and Space and 
The Great Pgrami(l, it* Plan and Purpoee. 
Some of our readers may know that Mr. Prootsr 
has been printing in Knowledge some papers on 
the Pyramid, whioh are extremely ingenious, if 
not oonyinoing. 

Ds. Mackintosh, superintendent of Murthly 
Asylum, in Perthshire, has been appointed to 
the Chair of Natural History in the University 
of St Andrews vacant by the transfer of Prof. 
Nicholson to Aberdeen. 

Thb trustees of the Qilchrist Educational 
Trust have made arrangements for the delivery 
of oouises of " Soienoe Leotures for the People " 
in five Lancashire towns, in seven other towns 
of Northern and Oentral England, and in five 
Scotch towns. The lecturers include Dr. Car- 

§ enter (the secretary to the trust), Prof. Balfour 
tewart, Prof. W. 0. Williamson, Prof. Martin 
Duncan, and the Bey. W. H. Dallinger. 

Fbox the Seport of the trustees of the 
Australian Museum at Sydney, New South 
Wales, for 1881, we learn that the experiment 
of opening the museum on Sundays has proved 
very suooessfuL The average attendance on 
Sundays during the year was 801, as com- 
pared with an average on week-days of only 
281. 

We must content ourselves here with calling 
the attention of our readers to a series of 
papers on "The Oolonrs of Plowers as Illus- 
trated by the British Flora " by Mr. Qrant 
Alien which have been appearing in recent 
numbers of Nattire. Doubtless they will soon 
be published in a permanent form. 

Thb firm of Germer Bailli&re, of Paris, 
announces a work on the horse in prehistoric 
and historical times, by M. Pitftrement. 



At a recent meeting of the Aoaddmie des 
Inscriptions, M. Egeer read a paper upon a 
tomb-stone recently ^nnd at Athens, which has 
been published by Goumanoudis in the last 
number of the 'AS^vcuof. It contains a list of 
the names of Athenian citizens who fell in battle 
during the forty years preceding the Pelopo- 
nesian War, followed by two verses in their 
honour. On several grounds the inscription is 
remarkable. First-, for its comparative anti- 
quity; the verses in particular show many 
archaic characteristics. Second, for the forms 
of some of the proper names, which are com- 
pounded so as to express military achievements, 
like the Latin A/ricanu* and Atiaiiciit. Third, 
for the fact that the names are mentioned at 
all, whioh is in direct opposition to the received 
practice in the case of funeral orations. 

At the same meeting M. Heuze^ announced 
an interesting discovery in conn«xion with the 
Chaldaean inscriptions brought back by M. 
de Sarzeo from the ruins of Telle, the ancient 
SirteU^. Hitherto, M. Oppert had only found 
the names olpataia, or governors, who all bore 
the title of Gadea. But M. Henzey, after 
removing an efflorescence from one of the oldest 
monuments, has succeeded in deciphering an 
inscription, written in archaic cuneiform 
characters, whioh gives a dynasty of four kings, 
not governors, who ruled at SirtelU as inde- 
pendent monarohs. He has also found a list 
of new governors, later than the kings, but 
earlier than those styled Gudea. 



PHILOLOar NOTES. 
Wb wish to call attention to the Annual 
Beport on " Indian Literature " in the Jahret- 
hericht der Oe^ehieht»u)i*lelueht^ft It is the 
work of Dr. Elatt, well known by his edition 
of the verses aaoribed to f &nakya. Dr. Elatt 
is at the head of the Indian Department in the 
Soyal Library at Berlin ; and he has given in 
his Annual Beport a fuller and more accurate 
account of the latest publications connected 
with Indian history and literature Uian we ever 
remember to have seen before. 

The Pandit, a monthly publication of the 
Benares College devoted to Sanskrit literature, 
has been revived. The first four numbers of 
the new series contain several vidaable contri- 
butions, snoh as a continuation of Kumfirila- 
svftmin's Tantrav&rtika, a Sulbapariiishta with 
translation, containing some new information 
on ancient geometry, the YedSutaparibh&shft 
with translation, the be^ning of S&yana's 
Dhfttuvrttti, and an origmal teeatise on the 
Yedftnta, wiitten in Sanskrit verse by Pandit 
Ee«ava Sfistri. We hope that the undertaking 
may meet with sufficient support. The annuu. 
subscription is only nine rupees paid in advance, 
and two rupees four annas for postage to 
Europe. It can be paid by postal money order 
to Messrs. Lazarus and Co., Benares. 

We learn from the North China Herald that 
Sir Bobert Hart, the well-known Inspector- 
General of Customs of China, is superintending, 
in conjunction with tiie Imperiu College at 
Pekin, the translation of ft series qt B9ientific 
test-books into ffhineie, 



FINE ART. 

Albert Durer : his Life and Works. By 
Moritz Thausing. Translated from the 
German. Edited by Fred. A. Eaton. 
(John Hurray.) 

{First Notice.) 

This English translation of Prof. Thausing's 
important work has been a very long time in 
making its appearance. The magnificent 
French edition trantlated and edited by the 
well-known art critic M. Gustave Griiyer was 
published in 1878, two years after the German 
original ; and it was hoped that the English 
edition would then quickly follow. But it 
was still unaccountably delayed, and was 
passed from one hand to another for revision 
and re-revision until it was feared that so 
many cooks would inevitably have their pro- 
verbial influence. Happily, they have not. 
The translation, so far as I have been able to 
test it by comparing it with many difficult 
passages in the original, gives a clear and 
accurate rendering of Prof. Thausing's mean- 
ing, though it is not very literal. The diffi- 
culties of the task, however, were great, and 
we can only congratulate the translators, 
whoever they may be, in having so well over- 
come them. 

Turning from the translation to the book 
itself, criticism becomes diffident. Prof. 
Thausing is the last of a long line of 
Diirer biographers and commentators, begin- 
ning with worthy old Johann Neudorfer, who 
gave Diirer a place in his Naehriehten, pub- 
lished in 1546. He has entered on all the 
labours of his predecessors, and has submitted 
their results to a strict method of analysis, 
never allowing any doubtful statement to 
escape examination. He has also contributed 
very much of original research, for which he 
was well fitted by his position as Keeper of 
the Albertina Collection at Vienna. His 
book, therefore, for the first time in Durer 



bibliography, presents us with a detailed 
history of Diirer's life, combined with a most 
careful and critical study of his workc. 

But while destroying the false hypothetH 
of others it may be doubted in some instancti 
whether Prof. Thausing has taken suffioient 
care to verify his own. Indeed, while render- 
ing fall acknowledgment to the wide leaming 
and keen critical insight shown ia this work, 
it seems to me that its author has eometimee, 
like Diirer's lees Ecientifio biographers, been 
led away by the ingenuity of his theories mto 
accepting them as established facts. 

Before venturing to differ, however, from 
certain oouclusions arrived at by Prof. Thau- 
sing, it is necessary to understand the real 
value of his investigations, and to appreciate 
the amount of light he has let in on many 
confused questions. 

Albrecbt Diirer, it has lately been satia- 
factorily ascertained (see Aoadeut, December 
7, 1878), was of Hungarian descent, bat 
his father had settled in Niirnberg as a gold- 
smith many years before Albrecbt's birth, 
which took place on May 21, 1471. Albrecbt 
was trained at first to follow his fathe/i 
craft, but " my inclination," he writes in the 
short family chronicle he has left us, " carried 
me more towards painting than to goldsmith's 
work." So his father, giving way to bii 
desire, apprenticed him on St. Andrew's Daj, 
I486, for three years to the well-known 
Niirnberg master, Michel Wolgemut, to learn 
the secrets of the painter's art. 

One of the first disputed points we come 

upon in Durer's history relates to the 

value of the teaching which he received 

from this source. Most writers on Durer 

inclined to regard Wolgemnt with 



are 

something like contempt, and are unwilling 
to admit that Diirer gained anything from his 
teaching beyond mere practical acquaintance 
with the methods of painting and perhaps of 
wood-engraving. But Prof. Thausing un- 
doubtedly has restored this slighted master 
to his true plaoe in art history. He hai 
shown that, although the works that pan 
under his name are strangely unequal in merit, 
he was in many of them by no meant the 
mechanical copyist he ia generally deemed. 
Schongauer and he occupy indeed much 
the same position in the history of German 
art, for they both remained, on the whole, 
faithful to old traditions, though new ideas 
cropped up occasionally in the art of each. 
Wolgemut especially, living in busy, fret- 
thinking Niirnberg, must have been aware of 
the great movement that was going on around, 
though he was probably too old to be mudi 
affected by it. The chief work by which ha 
is now known is the celebrated Nuniberj 
Ghronicle written by Dr. Hartmann Sohedel, 
a physician in Niirnberg, and illustrated by 
Wolgemut and his stepson, Wlhelm Pley- 
denwurff. 

It is improbable that Diirer had any ahare 
in the execution of the 2,000 outs that adorn 
this quaint work, tor it was brought out in 
1493, while he was away on his travcUj but 
he must have had plenty of other oppor- 
tunities for the practice of engraving in 
Wolgemut's busy workshop. " In time Gjd 
gave me diligence," he writes, " that I learnt 
well J hut I had much to suffer from Wol- 
gemut's assistants" (irn«cA/«n). These suffcr- 
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ingi of the boy from the rude manners and 
hanh treatment of his fellow-apprenticca and 
workmen have hitherto been more dwelt upon 
than the advantages he gained ; bat Prof. 
Thansing conaiders that hia training under 
Wolgemut exerted a powerful ioflaence over 
Diirer'a art in ita early stages of development. 
He leoognisea Wolgemut, in fact, as about 
the most deairable master that could have 
been foand for Diirer ; but he only does this 
by crediting Wolgemut with a series of prints 
which for nearly a century past have been 
made over to another master. These are the 
prints, found in most collections of German 
masten, signei with a plain Roman " W " 
at the bottom of the sheet in the middle. 
Now this " W " was Tery generally accepted 
ai the mark of Wolgemut until Bartsch 
at the beginning of the present century 
lit upon an old inscription on one of 
these prints stating that "the engraver of 
this was called Wencealaus, and was a 
goldsmith." Since then they have been 
made over without more examination to a 
certain Wenoelaus von Olmutz, of whom 
nothing is known except that his name 
appears on a copy of Schongauer's "Death 
of the Vli^m." 

Bot it so happens that several of the prints 
marked with Diirer'a well-known monogram 
are eiactly the same as those marked W., 
and it has generally been supposed that this 
Meister W., whoever he may have been, 
copied Diirer'a work. But may it not have 
been the other way ? We have the authority 
of almost all writers previous to Bartsch for 
anignicg the W. prints to Wolgemut ; and it 
ii more natural to suppose that the pupil in his 
tatly time copied from the master, than the 
muter from the pupil. We find allusions, 
moreover, to his having done so by different 
writers, and especially in a catalogue of the 
Denchau colleotion printed in Niimberg in 
1825, which says that 

"the three prints of ' Amymone,' ' The Dream 
of Love,' and 'The Promenade' marked W. 
that ware copied by Diirer were oertainly 
•zseatsd by Wolgeiniit, for the oopper-platea 
««n still pwa d tred in Niimberg by the dealer 
Esorr, whose books showed that they had been 
boaght many years before from the heirs of 
Wolgemut" 

Added to this historical eridenoe, Prof. 
Thaoiing brings forward, in a masterly 
chapter entitled " Diirer'a Eivalry with Wol- 
gdnnt," a mass of curious internal evidence 
to prove that Durer was the copier, and not, 
u has been supposed, the Inventor, of these 
prints. Artiste at that time seem to have 
nade it a frequent practice to copy one 
another's plates, not being afOicted, as Prof. 
Thansing remarks, with " that sickly desire 
for originality which marks the modern mind." 
The Meister W., or Wol^mnt as we may 
perhaps again oall him, is known to have 
copied no fewer than forty.three of Schon- 
gwer's eogravings, as well as several from 
the master of 1480. Nothing is more likely 
^ that Diirer in his turn should have 
coped from him ; indeed, that he did so is 
*™)st conclusively proved by the careful 
cumination to which Prof. Thausing has 
w^ted several of the disputed prints, 
™«Bg in them numerous little points of 
Doe both in design and execution that 



show without much room for doubt that those 
marked W. were the originals. 

Of course, this view of the subject robs 
Diirer of the merit of designing these few 
prints, bat no one need grudge them to 
another master, for they are not among his 
characteristic works, being for the most part 
simply early trials of skill. 

In many cases the Diirer copy is better 
executed than the original ; in others, it merely 
seems to be so because it has come down to 
us in a better state. There was nothing 
unfair in this general practice of copying, for 
the marks put on the plates were not intended, 
it is evident, to imply authorship in the 
modern sense, but were simply used as trade 
signatures to show certain rights. Thn?, if a 
copyist, as in the owe of Marc Antonio with 
regard to Diirer'a " Life of the Virgin," added 
the artist's particular mark it was considered 
a forgery, and he might be restrained ; but if 
he only put his own mark, then he might copy 
as much as he liked without hindrance. This 
practice led to endless confusion in later 
times, as we see in many cases besides 
this of Wolgemut and Diirer, it being, of 
course, very difficult to distinguish between 
the originator and the copiers of an oft- 
repeated design. 

Another artist under whose influence Diirer 
appears to hare come daring the early 
period of his development was that per- 
plexing master known as Jacob Welch, or 
Jacopo de' Barbarj, or the Master of the 
Caduceus. Diirer did not, it is true, copy 
directly any of this master's engraviogs, as 
he did those of the Master W., but he seems 
to have derived motives from them here and 
there, and to have entered as it were into a 
sort of rivalry with him by treating the same 
subject in a different manner. Diirer himself 
tells us that he admired Jacob Walch very 
much in his youth. He speaks of him in one 
of his rough drafts for the preface to his Book 
of Suman Proportiotu as "a man named 
Jacobus, born at Venice, a clever and gracious 
painter," and adds, " He showed me a man 
and a woman which he had drawn according 
to proportion, and at that time I would 
rather have known what his opinions were 
than have seen a new kingdom ; but I was 
then very young, and had never before heard 
of these things." Walch, however, was some- 
what secretive about his theory of proportion, 
and did not care to explain it to Diirer, who 
immediately, he tells us, set about studying 
the subject for himself with the aid of 
Vitruvius. And here may be mentioned 
another theory with regard to the prints 
signed " W " that has been recently set up 
by the learned German critic, Dr. Anton 
Springer {ZeiitehriftfUr hildenio Kuntt, Sep- 
tember 1877), who makes over these disputed 
Erints to Barbaij, imagining that, although 
e always signed with the caduceus in Italy, 
he used the " W " in Germany in allusion 
to his cognomen of Walch. But, although 
the works of this Protean artist ofi^n 
strangely differ in style and execution one 
from another, it seems very unlikely that he 
should have executed such a totally distinct 
series as these, or that he should have influ- 
enced Durer under both his signatures in 
different directions. 

Mabt M. HiATOir. 



ANOTHER FRAQUENT OF THE 
METOPES OF THE PARTHENON. 

I HAVK from time to time noted in the AoADEUT 
the discovery of new fragments of the pedi- 
mental sculptures, metopes, and frieze of the 
Parthenon. I have now to announce a very 
important addition to a metope which has just 
been made by Dr. Oharles Waldstein. in a 
recent visit to the Louvre, he observed a male 
head oonesponding in scale and style with 
those of the Lapiths in the groups of the 
metopes. Having obtained a cast of this head. 
Dr. Waldstein brought it for ezamipation to 
the British Museum. It was at once identified 
as the head of the Lapith in the metope marked 
No, 6 in the Guide to the El^in Boom [Muieum 
Marble*, viL pi. 3 ; Michaehf, Parthenon, pi. 3, 
vii.). iha head of the Oentaur in this group, 
which is at Athena, had been previously 
identified. By the addition of the head of the 
Lapith, his antagonist, through Dr. Waldstein's 
happy discovery, the metope has gained im- 
mensely, and seems animated with new life and 
spirit. 

0. T. NZWTOK. 



A WAIF FROM DATR-SL-SAHAREB. 

ZiiTDLT grant me space to report an interesting 
little discovery wmoh I have had the good 
fortune to make, and which casts another side- 
light upon the famous find at Dayr-el-Baharee. 
In four " canopic " jars belonging to G. Briscoe 
Eyre, Bsq., I have identifi^ the sepulchral 
vases of Pinotem I., second priest-king of the 
Her-Hor Dynasty. Mr. Eyre purchased these 
vases at Luxor in 1874. They are of fine 
alabaster, and stand about fifteen inches high. 
Each vase is engraved with a short legend in 
three vertical columns, the hieroglyphs being 
filled in with blue. The inscriptions read as 
follows : — 

1. The Osiri&, High Priest of Amen, Beloved 
of the Great God Amset, Pinotem, justified 
before Ftah. 

2. The Osiris, High Prieet of Amen, BeloTcd 
of the Great God Hapi, Pinotem, justified 
befiwethe Gods. 

3. The Osiris, High Priest of Amen, Beloved 
of the Great God Tuatmutf, Pinotem, justified 
before Osiris. 

4. The Osiris, High Priest of Amen, Beloved 
of the Great God Kebhsenf, Pinotem, justified 
before Ptah. 

The name not bdmg enclosed in a royal oval, 
it is evident that we here have the ruea of 
Pinotem L, who ranked as Pontiff only. He 
was son to the High Priest Piankhi, and grand- 
son to Her-Hor ; and he stands third in order 
of succession. His mummy, it will be remem- 
bered, was found at Dayr-el-Baharee, enclosed 
in two wooden sarcophagi ; and it was during 
the sixth, tenth, and sixteenth years of his reign, 
and by his command, that the mummies of 
Amenhotep I., Thothmes IL, Bameeea I,, 
Set! I., and Barneses II. were inspected, re- 
moved from place to place, and had their 
" funerary appointments" renewed, by a oom- 
mission of di^^nitaries and scribes, who recorded 
these facts and dates upon the ooCBos and 
bandages of the illustrious dead. Nor must 
we forget that it was in oonsequenoe of Ool. 
Campbell's purchase of the funeral papyrus of 
this same Fontifi that Prof. Maspero was last 
year enabled to trace the plunderers of the 
Her-Hor vault (see the Acadeky, No. 484. 
Amnut 13, 1881). 

Three of Mr. Eyre's vases are empty; but 
the fourth (Amset) is yet unopened, and 
doubtless contains part of the viscera of 
Pinotem L 

AXXUA B. ESWABDS. 
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EXOAVATJONS IM THE FOBOM 
BOMANUM. 

Lettebs from friends in Bome infoim me that 
the Minister of Publio Instmction is now 
carrjiog on an important work there — removing 
the bank of eartn that has long covered a 
large part of the Forum Bomanum, having a 
road upon it winding up from the arch of 
Septimus Severus to the open place or square 
at the top of the hill, where the Capitoline 
Mnaeum is situated. This is on the south side 
of the hill. Ten years ago, either the munici- 
pality of Bome or the Pontifical Qovernment 
made a zigzag road on the north side up to the 
same point ; and it was then given out that this 
was to enable them to remove the other bank on 
the south side. Bu^ with the usual pro- 
crastination of the Pontifical Government, 
nothing was done until the present time, when 
the present Minister ef Publio Instruction has 
obtamed the consent of the municipality, with 
considerable difficulty, to this being done at 
once. Fearing they might change their mind 
and revoke this permission, he has seta number 
of men at work to do it at once, knowing that 
when it is once done it cannot be undone. For 
this he is roundly abused by the Boman news- 
papers of a low olas?, because he causes tem- 
porary inconvenience to the drivers of a certain 
numbBr of carts and wagons, who have to make 
a considerable detour in going from one loir 
part of Bome to another. The Minister pro- 
poses also to destroy the wall of the Famese 
Gardens on the eastern side of the Yia Sacra, 
and remove the earth to the original level, the 
same as has been done on the western side. It 
is now at least ten feet above that level. This 
bringing to light some of the most interest- 
ing parts of old Bome will certainly attract 
hundreds of persons to visit Bome during the 
next winter. Every educated person must see 
the importance of these great excavations in 
demonstrating the truth of the early history of 
Bome, and the folly of the Niebuhr theory — or 
the German theory, as it is commonly called in 
Englwid. JoHK Hekby Pabkss. 



NOTSa ON ART AND AROHAEOLOOT. 

Messbb. Mabotts Wabo Ain> Co.'s Christmas 
book At Bomr, which was so suooessfol last 
season, it to be followed this year by a com- 
panion volume entitled Abroad. The subject is 
a trip to Paris and through old towns of Nor- 
mandy, supposed to be mMe at Easter-time by 
English children. It will be fall of pictures 
from drawings specially made on a recent 
sketching tour. Mr. Thomas Crane is the chief 
designer of the book, which will, of ooarae, be 
printed in colours. 

The Academic des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres has awarded the prix Duohalais to Mr. 
Stamley Lane-Poole for his Gohu of tht Moor* 
of Africa and Spain, which forms the fifth part 
of ute " Catalogue of Oriental Coins in the 
British Museum." The prix Duchalais is a 
" grand prix " awarded every second year to 
the best work on mediaeval numismatics. 

MB88B8. Obatso abd Winsus aonounoo 
Birthday Floujer$, their Language and Legtndi, 
by Mr. W. J. Gordon, with coloured pictures of 
flowers for every day of the year, drawn from 
Nature by Miss Viola Bonghton ; also a new 
illustrated edition of " The Lady of the Lake," 
and a new edition of Maolise'a Portraits of 
Literary Characteri, with descriptive text by 
Mr. W. Bates. 

Messbs. Fbosi Ain) Beed, of Bristol, have 
published a large meseotinto engraving of 
Miss Ada B. Tucker's « Playmates "—a spirited 
and capitally painted group of kittens on a 
kitchen dresser. The engraver, Mr. A. 0. Alais, 
has caught the humour of the subject, and 



reproduced with really remarkable skill the soft 
and powdery look of the kittens' tabby coats, 
the innocently miaohievoua expression of their 
faces, and the relative strength and distance of 
the homely background. Miss Ada E. Tucker 
is a local artist of deserved popularity, and the 
engraving merits more than local success. 

M. Abthtjr Bhox£ is writing an article on 
last year's discovery at Davr-el-Baharee for 
the Oazette dei Beaux-ArU. The same author's 
excellent papers on this subject in Le Tempi 
(May and June) are yet fresh in the recollection 
of all who take an interest in that extraordinary 
"find." 

Messbb. Geoboe Boutledge aitd Sons have 
issued a collection of the pictures which Mr. 
Galdecott has contributed from time to time to 
the holiday numbers of the Qraphic. They 
were quite worthyof preservation in this per- 
manent form. We may be wrong, hut the 
colours seem to us somewhat more bright than 
in the original. And why is the title-page dated 
1883 ? The frontispiece is (we think} new, but 
not specially characteristic. 

The Belgian painter M. Gaillait has declined 
to receive the medal awarded to him by the 
jury of the International Exhibition at Vienna, 
on the broad ground that works of fine art are 
incapable of being classified and distinguished 
like mechanical products. 

The French papers state that M. Gastave 
DoT^ has bought a site for a new house in the 
rue Van Dyck, Pare Munceaux. The ground 
alone cost 527,000 irs. (£22,000). 

Ova of the total number (4,264) of exhibitors 
at the recent Salon, no less than 697 were 
foreigners, thus classified : — Belgians, 94 ; 
Americans, 86 ; Ecglish, 81 ; Italians, 60 ; 
Germans, 93 ; Spaniards, 39 ; Dutch, 33 ; Bus- 
sians and Swedes, 3 1 each; Austrians, Poles, 
and inhabitants of the Argentine Bepublio, 14 
each; Finns, 13; Norwegians, 11; Portuguese 
and Turks, 10 each. Eighteen other nation- 
alities were represented by smaller numbers, 
including one Japanese and one Javanese. 

It is proposed to hold an exhibition of fans at 
Paris during the coming winter. 

Is the competition for designs for new build- 
ings for the Imperial Parliament at Berlin, the 
first prize has been awarded to Herr Paul 
Wallet, who is under forty years of age, and 
the second prise to Herr Thiersch, who is little 
more than thirty. Many architects competed 
of greater age and established reputation. 

The death is announced at Paria of the well- 
known draughtsman, M. Edmond Morin, aged 
fifty-seven. He first tried his pencil for the 
Jownuii amuiant. In 1851 he came to England, 
where he remained for five years on the staff of 
the niwirated London Newi, Later, he con- 
tributed to the Monde illuetri, the Vie paritienne, 
and many other French periodicals. 

A SEOOKD statue is to be raised to Bouget de 
Lisle, this time at his birthplace — ^Lons-le- 
Saulnier. It is to be inaugurated by M. de 
Mahy, Minister of Agriculture, on August 27. 

A ooiaiiTTEE has been formed in France to 
erect a national monument to Bousseau, who 
is described as 

" rinspiratenr immedist de la declaration des droits 
de rhomme, le procUmateor de la sonverainetl da 
penple et da sofFrsge untvenel, et le r^formatenr 
de r^dnoation dans le sens de la nature et de la 
ralion." 

Among the names on the committee are those 
of MM. Berthelot, Carnot, Louis Blanc, and 
Henri Martin. A circular in support of the 
proposal has been issued to the departmental 
assemblies, which are now in session ; but the 
verdict of the Parisian press is already adverse 
_<< no one now reada Bousseau," 



MUSIO. 

BOME MUSICAL PUBLI0ATI0N8. 
Kevin' $ Choice: Operetta in Two Acts. Adapted 
from a Sketch by F. Hazlewood ; Mneio by T 
A. Wallwortb. (Metzler.) The librello is not a 
strong one, but the music is light, graceful, and 
pleasing. The duet " Spin the slender thread," 
the trio "Father, I'm young," and t&e trio 
" Hark I the dock," are the best nombert of 
the work. 

April Song ("Chanson d'Avril"). Wotdt 
by T. Marzials ; Music by G. Bizet (Metzler.) 
A very pleasing and original song. The 
accompaniment is written with great taste. 

Scarlet and Qold. Son^, by Childs AviiOB. 
(Novello.) The melody is extremely simple, 
but the accompaniment varied and effective. 

Shaking Oraie. Song, by A. M. Wakefield. 
(Metzler.) Simple and tunefbl. 

For Aye. By Odoardo Barn. (Uetzler.) 
Effective, though somewhat commonplace. 

Sae Many Teari Ago. By Lady Ramsay. 
Divine and Sweet Reality. By J. McLacblau 
Key. (Edinburgh: Paterson and Sons.) Two 
pleasing, though not very original, songe. 
The accompaniment to the second is eomewhat 
monotonous. 

Bomrrie No. 3. By B. Silas. (Norello.) 
Herr Silas has written many good pieces for the 
piano, but we cannot say that this is one of hii 
beet. It is so far a hourrie that it commenoet 
on the fourth crotchet of the bar, bat it a 
rambling, and wanting in character. 

An Autumn Leaf. Sketch for Pianoforte, by 
G. E, Bambridge. (Forsyth Bros.) A simple 
little piece, but one in which there is a great 
deal of taste displayed. It is written in a ver; 
pleasing manner, and we think the oompoaer 
gives promise of good things. 

VoIm Impromptu. By Allan Gordon OameroD. 
(Novello.) Not very original, and not comfort- 
ably written for the pianoforte. The author 
wants ideas and experience. 

Minster Bdii, Cantata for Female Voioef, 
by Franz Abt. (Novello.) This little cantata 
consists of ten number;, all of them exceed- 
ingly well written for the voices, and most of 
them very pleaain^. There are solos, duets, 
trios, and choral recitatiTesL Abf s oompositioDs, 
if not equal to those of the great masten^ in 
always tuneful, elegant, and mnsioianlike. 
J. S. Shedlock. 



MUSIO NOTE. 



The Birmingham Musical Festival will be held 
in the Town Hall next week, on August 29, 30, 
31, and September 1. Sir Michael Costa will 
be the conductor. The band, oonsiBtingof 131 

E layers, will be led by M. Sainton. Ur. 
tockley is, as usual, chorus-master, and Mr. 
Stimpaon organist. The principal vocalists 
announced are Mdme. Albam, Miss A. Williami, 
Mdme. Marie Boze, Mdme. Patey, and Mdme. 
Trebelli ; Mr. E. Lloyd, Mr. W. U. Cammings, 
Mr. J. Maas. Mr. Santley, Mr. F. Eiog, and 
Sig. Foli. " The BedemptioD," a new oratorio 
composed expressly for the festival by M. 
Charles Gounod, will be performed on the 
Wednesday and again on the Friday. Hen 
Gade has also written for the oooasioa a cantata 
entitied " Psyche." The other vooal novelties 
are " The Holy City," a cantata by Mr. A. B. 
Gaul, and"Gira8ielIa," a new cantata by Sir 
Julius Benedict. A new symphony of Mr. 
Hubert Parry will also be heard, and an 
orchestral serenade by Mr. 0. V. Stanfbtd. 
The programmes, beside ths novelties men- 
tioned, wUl include ■■ BUjah," "The Messiah," 
"'Xhe Mount of Olives," Uherubini's fourth 
Mass in 0, Brahms' " Triumphed," and pieces 
vocal and instrnmentaL 
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LITERATURE. 

VSOEST EaXFTIijr BOOKS. 

The Coptic Morning Service /or the Lord's 
Day. Translated into English by John 
Marqneas of Bute. (Masters.) 

Egyptian OhelitJc*. By Henry H. Gorringe, 
LieuC-Commander U.S.N. (New York: 
Published by the Author.) 

Augwate Mariette, Esquisse de sa Vie et de see 
Travaux. Par Arthur Rhone. (Paris : 
" Ghizette des Beanx-Arts.") 

Le$ Debute de Mariette-Paeha. Par Ernest 
Deseille. (Boulogne-eur-Mer : A. Oary.) 

J?at»-<f«-Jr»7.- a Chronicle. By £. C. Hope- 
Ed wardes. (Bentley.) 

Tx thus translating the Coptic Liturgies, 
Lord Bute has conferred a real obligation 
upon European travellers in Egypt. With 
this little volume in his hand, tbe stranger 
may henceforth follow the ancient and beauti- 
ful morning service of the native Christian 
Church more intelligently than even the Copts 
themtdvei, to whom, with few exceptions, the 
old historic tongue of their forefathers is a lost 
heritage. They echo certain prayers and gabble 
certain responses in the original Coptic, as 
unlettered Roman Catholic peasantries echo 
and gabble the Latin of the Mass; but the 
only portions of the whole four houra' service 
which are really " understanded of the people " 
are spoken in Arabic. These are some three 
or four exhortations and rcAponses ; tbe 
Gospels (chanted in Coptic by the priest, but 
rimultaneously translated into Arabic by the 
deacon) j and the final Benediction. Whether 
any knowledge of Coptic as a living language 
Jet survives among the fellaheen is extremely 
donbtCul ; but a high native authority whom 
I questioned upon this point some eight years 
agu was of opinion that here and there in 
(ume of the more out-of-the-way villages an 
old man might possibly be found, even 
then, who would understand it a little. 
I. ird Bute's translation contains " The 
Prayer of the Homing Incense," "The 
Liturgy," the " Seven Offices " (or Hours), 
and " The Prayer of the Curtain," which is 
ao additional office for repetition at bed- 
time. Tbeae " Hours " are never read pub- 
lidy, except in convents; and they never 
vary. Their length is so portentous that the 
Coptic missionaries have obtained a dispen- 
sation which permits them to distribute the 
recitation of the whole series over a week, 
instead of performing it each several day. 
IJpoa the fidelity of Lord Bute's transla- 
tion I am not competent to form an opinion ; 



but the English of his rendering is pure and 
devotional. The book is excellently printed 
in parallel columns of Coptic and English; 
the ceremonial is duly rubricated; and the 
text is illustrated by a few judicious foot- 
notes. The Preface, however, might well 
have included a more complete account of 
the ancient Coptic churches of Cairo, which 
are among the most interesting early Christian 
edifices in the world. 

Commander Henry H. Gorringe's handsome 
quarto on Egyptian Obelisks appropriately 
commemorates the successful shipment, trans- 
port, and erection of the great historic mono- 
lith which now graces the central park at 
New York. The story of "Cleopatra's 
Needles " has been too often and too recently 
told to need repetition. The adventures 
of the British obelisk, its shipwreck, its 
recovery, and the patriotic munificence of 
Sir Erasmus Wilson, at whose expense it 
was brought hither, are facts yet fresh 
in the public memory; and it was but 
the other day that Mr. Vanderbilt, of New 
York, moved by a generous spirit of emulation, 
volunteered to defray the cost of transport- 
ing the remaining obelisk across the Atlantic. 
How this was done, by what mechanical 
means, with how much labour, patience, and 
skill, is here told with great modesty and 
simplicity by the eminent naval officer who 
undertook and successfully accomplished the 
task. Only an engineer can probably appre- 
ciate the scientific details of Commander 
Gorringe's narrative, which, however, are 
perfectly intelligible to an uninitiated reader. 
From the moment when the United States 
flag was run up to the top of the obelisk 
to the moment when the Dessowg, with her 
precious freight, steamed up tbe Hudson on 
July 20, 1880, the whole story reads like a 
romance ; and — beginning with endless cabals, 
jealousies, and obstructions on the part of 
the Alexandrian colony ; ending with storms 
at sea, accidents to the engines, and immi- 
nent danger from the bursting of a gigantic 
water-spout — it is a romance to which no 
element of suspense or peril is lacking. The 
Americans are fortunate in possessing the 
original pedestal, steps, and crabs upon which 
their obelisk was erected at Alexandria in 
the eighth year of Augustus Caesar; and, 
with excellent judgment, they have again put 
the whole structure together with no other 
alteration than the substitution of new bronze 
crabs engraved with appropriate legends. The 
archaeological chapters of Commander Gor> 
ringe's book are very fairly done ; the illus- 
trations, both in autotype and wood (forty- 
five in number), are as good as possible; 
while the type and paper leave nothing to be 
desired. To Egyptologists the most interest- 
ing pages in the whole volume will be those 
which relate to a granite model of the Great 
Temple at Heliopolis found near Cairo in 
1875, and now in the possession of Commander 
Gorringe. This curious relio measures 44 25 
inches long by 31'65 inches wide, and is 
9*25 inches in depth. It shows a double 
flight of steps ascending to the level of 
the temple pavement, and marks the position 
of the sphinxes, obelisks, statues, and pylons 
in advance of the building. The stone 
pivots on which the great gates turned are 
also represented in miniatui-e. The edge of 




the model is covered with vertioal and hoi 
zontal lines of incised hieroglyphs recording 
the erection of a sanctuary at Heliopolis by 
Seti I., who is depicted, in eaeo-reliwo, in a 
kneeling posture, presenting offerings of 
incense, wine, bread, divine images, and the 
like to the Heliopolitan gods. This is prob- 
ably the most ancient architectural model in 
existence. Judging from the autotype illus- 
trations given by Commander Gorringe, I 
conclude that it was designed for a libation- 
table. 

M. Arthur Rhone's sketoh of the life and 
work of Mariette-Pasha is a reprint from the 
Oaeette des Beaux- Arts for September 1881. 
Written with that fine taste which his readers 
have learned to expect from the pen of M. 
Rhon6, this brief memoir, it may be hoped, is 
but the precursor of a more extended narra- 
tive. A Life of the founder of Boolak, 
written as M. Bhon6 could write it, and 
illustrated as admirably as the present 
Esqviste, would be a welcome addition to 
French literature. 

Les Dihuts de Mariette-Pacha, by M. 
Ernest Deseille, may be read as a prelude to the 
foregoing. lu this little pamphlet of twenty- 
eight pages, a fellow-townsman contributes 
recoUectiona and anecdotes of the childhood, 
education, and early struggles of the great 
Egyptologist whose statue was unveiled the 
other day at Boulogne-sur-Mer. The little 
record is tenderly and gracefully written, and 
gives a touching picture of Mariette in his 
domestic relations. Following him from 
Boulogne to Paris, where, in 1 849, he occupied 
a room in the Cite Pigalle, M. Deseille shows 
him to us writing at a book-laden table in a 
bare, unfurnished room, with one of his infant 
daughters on his knee and two others playing 
at his feet. " I never work better," he said 
to the astonished visitor, " than when I have 
all my little world around me." 

Eau de Ml — a lady's journal sent home bit 
by bit during a winter on the Nile — has all 
the freshness and charm of a work not 
intended for publioation. Like the late Lady 
Duff-Gordon, Miss Hope-Edwardes takes 
more interest in the fellaheen than in the 
monuments ; though, as she apologetically 
observes, " it is impossible to leave out audi 
subjects altogether." Having, however, left 
them out as much as possible.she has succeeded 
in writing a very novel and amunng record of 
innumerable conversations with all kinds of 
natives, high and low, Arab and Coptic. 
Some of these conversations, committed to 
paper a year and a-half ago, before the 
" National party " had been invented, have 
acquired a value and significance which Miss 
Hope-Edwardes did not certainly anticipate 
when she entered them in her diary. " The 
people," she says, 

"are bo delighted with the ease they feel from 
the decreased taxes that they see everything 
couleur d« rote under the present regime, make 
no complaints, and are full of praises of 
'Efifandina' (the Khedive), to whom they 
loyally attribute all credit iu the matter. The 
tax, or tribute ou land, seems to be decreased 
by about half ; and, best of all, they now know 
pretty well what the yearly tax _will_ be; 
whereas in the time of the last Khedive, if he 
wanted more money one year than another, he 
sent (ocmd to the Moodirs of eaoh province 
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to aay that 'they moat raise so muoh each, 
irrespective of seasons and orops. They speak 
Tory bitterly of that last rSgime." 
Miss Hope-Edwardes could not do better than 
dedicate her second edition to the English 
partisans of Arab! Pasha. 

AuxLiA. B. Edwaxds. 



Pri20* and Froximet. (John Walker.) 
About a year ago there appeared a pleasant 
volame of translations, epigrams, parodies, 
&e., which had been gfot together out of 
rather unpromising material — the prize com- 
positions sent in to the Journal of Education 
in reply to the proposal of a monthly pre- 
mium. This Yolame is a second instalment 
of the results of the same practice, with the 
addition of certain voluntary contributions. 
The literary tournament is an institution of 
venerable age, and we owe to it some of the 
best of the little masterpieces of literature, 
especially those dating from the French 
seventeenth century. But the editor of the 
Journal of Education has been wue in limi^ 
ing, for the most part, his competitions to the 
safe ground of ti-anslations and paraphrases. 
Of these, the present little volume contains 
some examples of very considerable merit. 
The original poems please us less ; and, as 
for certain prose maxims on education which 
ako occur, they have too much the effect of 
a challenge to anybody who, having been 
du mitier for a decade, has hung up gown 
and ferule and escaped into literature to be 
fairly criticised by him. But translations 
may be said to have at the present day 
peculiar appropriateness as the subject of 
literary competition. We ought to translate 
well, just as the Frenchmen of the seventeenth 
century ought to have written Portraits and 
Maxims and Conversations well, of which 
three things the nineteenth century has hope- 
lessly lost the secret. We know a great 
many languages, we have no foolish pre- 
judices about the supremacy of our own, we 
are not carried away by affection for the 
lelU* infideles of M. Ferrot d'Ablanooort, 
we have most of as absolutely nothing original 
io say that is worth ink and paper, and 
we have the grace to suspect that fact. All 
these things, positive and negative, make for 
criticism, history, translation, and the other 
ingenious methods of catting a reputation out 
of other men's cloth. 

Accordingly, these translations, written for 
the most part by thoroughly well-educated 
people (and there is nothing which requires 
■o much education as translating), are in 
parts very good. The first thing noticeable 
IS some versions of La Bochefoncauld by the 
editor, the only fault to be found with which 
is that the English is more archaic than the 
French, and that the translator sometimes 
tries to point La Roohefonoauld's arrows still 
more suurply — a dangerous attempt. This 
same excess of archaism is still more observ- 
able in a version of Mdme. de Sevigne's 
famous passage about the Archbishop of 
Rheims upsetting a harmless passer-by, and 
wanting to flog him for being upset. *' All 
in a vast hurry " for " fort vite " is a false 
note, and " Qod wot " introduced quite gratis 
is a falser. It ought not to be forgotten 
that French prose is about half-iHientury 



ahead of English, «nd that the style which 
really corresponds to that of the men and 
women of the Fronde is certainly even less 
archaic than Temple and Halifax, neither of 
whom, we think, would have said " G-od wot " 
in natural writing. Mr. Arthur Sidgwick's 
version of George Sand's Landscape after 
Holbein in the Mare au Diable is very good. 
But a remark of the editor's in a note is 
worth reproducing, for the truth of it has 
been ascertained by the present writer, not 
merely by actual practice in translation from 
French, but by critical reading of much more. 
" Most," he says, of his competitors, '' failed 
to see that the short sentences must be com- 
bined." That is the real secret of transla- 
tion ; the re-adjustment of the clauses accord- 
ing to the demands of the new language in 
which the thoughts find, themselves. Mr. 
Bhoades' version of Leconte de Lisle's charm- 
ing "Les Elfes" (we only hope that the 
editor is wrong in saying that Leconte de 
Lisle is hardly known in England) would, if 
wo had been the judge, have lotit the game 
because of the terrible weakness of the 
refrain. 

" With thyme and marjoram orowned for jollity, 
The elves ate danolog over Uwn snd lea," 

is surely a vile travesty of the simple original : 

" Conromi^s de thym et de msrjolsfaie. 
Lea elves joyenz dutsent dans la plaine." 

But the body of Mr. Rhoades' version is 
excellent Prof. Jebb has contributed some 
admirable Latin elegiacs ; and part, at least, 
of Mr. Morsbead's translation of Leconte de 
Lisle's fine sonnet " Aux Morts " deserves the 
same adjective. But the difficulties of the 
translator could hardly be better illustrated 
than by the first two lines. The French Creole 
poet has 

" April rapothdoie, aptii les g^monles. 
Pour le vorsoe onbli muqa^s da meme soean," 

which Mr. Morsbead renders 

" One deified, one slain with infamy, 
AU sealed alike to glat oblivion's gieed." 

With the second line there is no fault to find, 
but the first clearly misses the strong pic- 
torial effect which is so characteristic of the 
French poet. The bloody stairs, with the 
Tiber swirling at their foot, and the flight of 
the eagle from the smoke of the pyre, strike 
the eye at once as the Frenchman sings. 
With Mr. Morshead the verse becomes a pale 
generality. However, the translator makes 
amends in perhaps the most famous piece of 
the same poet, '' Le Sommeil du Condor ; " and 
nobody knows better than the candid reviewer 
that criticising translations and making them 
are two very different things. 

We can only quote, in conclasion, the 
two versions, both good, of the famous three 
lines in Catullus' fifth poem by Mr. and Mrs. 
ToUemache. Here they are : 

He : " Snni set to rise and rise to set again. 
To ns, when light is o'er, 
One sleep that wakes no more 
For ever and for ever shall remain." 
She : ' ' The mn may set and yet agun retam. 

We, when our taper's too short light we tram. 
On through one endleas night most sleep, 
While far off stars their vigils keep." 

With a modest request for the MS. authority 
for this last line, we take leave of a very 
pleasant and scholarly book. 

GSOSOE SiLINT8BVBT. 



Boumania, Fast and Fretent. By James 
Samuelson. (Longmans.) 

Thotjghtful men have praised Pepys's Diary 
highly, but not too highly, because that book 
and that class of writers satisfy one great 
want of human nature — the desire for gossip. 
If wholesome gossip is not forthcoming, men 
betake themselves to scandal. We will not 
charge Mr. Samuelson with the folly of being 
toujour! philosophe, but we do think ha 
somewhat neglects opportunities of being 
entertaining. For instance, when speaking 
of the custom of the King and Q>ieen of 
Koumania of giving private audiences to 
their subjects — a custom quite unparalleled 
among other crowned heads — Mr. Samuelson 
suddenly stops with the solemn reiiark, 
" But we are digressing" (p. 260). Ho 
again " apologises " for digression when 
he is describing Sinaia (p. 16), the sum- 
mer resort of the Roumanian Court. We 
could well forgive some more " digressions " 
that would give us information respecting 
social life in Roumania. Then, too, Mr. 
Simuelson is strangely reticent respecting 
the Jews. If some writers err in creating 
a Jewish question, Mr. Samuelson errs in 
ignoring it. He positively allots more space 
to the Gypsies than he does to the Jews. 
Has not he heard the statement that the 
peasantry and even the priests in Rou- 
mania lived on most friendly terms with 
the Jews until Liberal politicians set on 
foot the theory that the heavy taxation 
and poverty of the country were due not to 
the late war and other causej, but to the 
Jews ? But perhaps Mr. Samuelson's friend- 
ship for M. Rosetti prevented his consort- 
ing with the Jews and those of their Christian 
neighbours who are not Jew-haters. 

We sympathise with the writer's enthusiasm 
for Roumania, but sometimes that enthusiasm 
carries him too far. Owing to a variety of 
causes, but maioly to the Greek or Fhanariote 
rule, which blighted the country for ninety 
years, the Roumanians are not distinguished 
for their morality. In fact, the oontemptuoos 
opinion expressed in Russia of Roumanian 
virtue (though it comes ill from the mouths 
of those whom Roumanians rescued in their 
great necessity) is, on the whole, well founded. 
Mr. Samuelson is at first indignant with his 
English friends for sharing this opinion ; yet 
he himself furnishes the best reason for hold- 
ing it (note to p. 213). Again, Mr. Samoel- 
son sometimes forgets the claim of neigh- 
bouring States to that independence which 
Roumania has so gloriously won for herself. 
He asks (p. 268), " Why should not the 
plains on both sides of the Danube guarded 
by the Balkans and the Carpathians consti- 
tute a strong realm, one and indivisible, 
with the great river flowing as an artery 
through its centre f The answer is, Runia ! " 
No, we reply, the answer is Bulgaria. The 
Bulgarians have not shaken off one foreign 
yoke to submit to another. We trust this 
Roumanian ambition exists only in the 
imagination of the writer. Doubtlecs, Bul- 
garians would entertun more friendlj feel- 
ings than they do for Roumanians if the 
Dobrudscha, which is Bulgarian soil, had not 
been taken from them and given to Roumaniau 
Mr. Samuelson speaks of the Dobrudscha as a 
" valuable aoquisition" to Roumania. We 
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Th€ Oowung Democracy. Bj O. Hartrood. 
(Maemilljin.) 

AxTTHiiTO trustworthy that can be learnt 
■boat the probable disposition of our futnre 
■asters cannot fail to be of general interest. 
Mr. Harwood, indeed, does not claim to have 
the gift of prophecy ; but, from intercourse 
with the lower classes, he has gained some 
knowledge of their habits of thought, their 
prcjndioes and aspirations, and he gives us, very 
ably, his own deuberate opinion as to the way 



are not so sure that it is. As we read 

Bonmanian history, we find that their greatest 

leader, Michael the Brave, was successful so 

long as he restrioted himself to Boumania's 

natural borders, the Carpathians and the 

Danube River, and that he failed when he 

eroasad those limits. We would say to Mr. 

Samnelson as we said to our Bulgarian friends, 

"Do not clamour too much about Pan- 

roamanism or Panbulgarianism, for, if the rule 

of the majority be always applicable, you 

must give up Jassy and Salonica to the Jews, 

as there are more Jews than Christians in 

thoae towns." 

If Mr. Samuelson does not give us much 
gossip, he is at least free from the faults of 
tho well-travelled stork, for ever prattling of 
the ditches in which he had gobbled up the 
fattest frogs. Mr. Samuelson has not picked 
np bis information in Bucharest restaurants, 
but has gone deeply into the subject of the 
goramment, prisons, and schools in Ronmania. 
He devotes a chapter very properly to the 
Asjie H61&ne, the most admirable girls' school 
we have ever visited. We do not think he 
lays sufficient stress on the fact that the 
upper dasses of Bucharest raise no objection 
to their daughters attending a school for 
firandlings. This common-sense of the 
Bttcharesters compares well with the snob- 
btshness of many English parents. Mr. 
Samoeisoa gives us a chapter on wages 
and cost of living — a rare excellence in a 
book of travel, which Buckle would have 
thoroughly appreciated. He tells ns in one 
of hia " digressions" that, of the 400 work- 
men employed to build the King's summer 
palace, 150 were Germans and the rest 
Ttslisna. This reminds us that, when the 
present Piinoe of Bulgaria wished to mend 
the holes in his palace staircase at Sophia, 
he had to send to Pesth for workmen to do 
it. We hope that skilled labour may soon 
spring np in Eastern Europe now that the 
Tork, that great enemy of industry, has been 
driven out. The chapter on the navigation 
of the Danube is a most useful rSmm^ 
of facts. The writer conclusively proves 
the importance to England of unresbicted 
trade on the Danube, and that our intereeta 
and thoae of Boumania are one. He also 
gives na a clear and succinct account of the 
peasant proprietary of Roumania. Our limits 
forbid OS entering on this wide field, or on 
the historical portion of the present work. 

In conclusion, we can recommend Mr. 
Ssmnelson's useful book. It will interest 
ill who wish to know somethiog about Bou- 
sttoia — a country which " through a doad, 
sot of war only," has at length taken her 
place among the free nations of Europe. 

JA.HIB GsossB MnroHnr. 



in which they are likely to exercise the 
political supremacy of which they are as yet 
the unconscious possessors. He thinks — and 
it is not a foolish optimism so to think — that 
their employment of it will not be more ex- 
clusively selfish than has been that of the 
upper and middle classes, which have succes- 
sively directed the policy of the nation. 
Classes, like individuals, are influenced by 
mixed, rather than by single, motives ; and 
the separate actions of a life selfish in the 
main may exhibit every gradation between 
egoism and altruism. And though it is 
absurd to suppose that the lower classes will 
not generally pursue the course which seems 
most likely to promote their own advantage, 
we may feel tolerably sure that the pursuit 
wUl not be made in an unbroken or systematic 
way. 

In foreign politics, therefore, the Demo- 
cracy may make neither power nor wealth its 
chief aims, and yet under the name of pro. 
g^ress it may compass those endf , and be ready 
in their behalf to bear quite as heavy burdens 
as have hitherto been forced upon it. And, 
again, ambition in some form may influence 
the lower as it has influenced the higher 
classes ; and, as there is no chance of gratifying 
this in their case, except collectively, the 
masses, who cannot hope for a family history 
or pedigree, may wish to be remembered as 
having belonged to a nation which made the 
improvement of the whole world its object. 
"So there are many things more unlikely 
than that, under the Coming Democracy, we 
may see, in this direction, an enthusiasm and 
an enterprise which have not been equalled 
since the days of Elizabeth." It may be 
remembered that " the spirited foreign poUcy " 
of Lord Beaconsfield awoke a far more hearty 
response among the working classes than did 
the appeal which Mr. Oladstone made to them 
in 1874, and which was based upon prudence 
and economy. 

But even if the Democracy should be ready 
to forego its more immediate interests for the 
sake of the maintenance or extension of the 
empire, is it not likely so to alter the Con- 
stitution as to make it subserve its own par- 
ticular ends ? Mr. Harwood thinks that the 
history of our country shows that the masses 
of the people have never been in favour of 
violent changes either la politics, in manufac- 
tures, or in social life, and that the con- 
servatism of the lower classes is a national 
trait which must not be overlooked. And, 
again, we must remember that there is no 
feeling among them that they have been kept 
down and wronged, and therefore the desire 
for retaliation is altogether absent. On the 
whole, they are proud of their Constitution, 
and it is not by their hands that the Crown 
will be endangered or the existence of the 
House of Lords terminated. 

As to the House of Commons, changes 
must necessarily occur there, but they will 
not necessarily be changes for the worse. 
The number of members who regard the 
House as the pletsantest club in London, or 
covet a seat in it for the social distinction it 
confers, will become very much smaller. Mere 
wealth will meet with less consideration, and 
the direct representatives of the working clctss 
will fill the places now occupied by seif-eeek- 
ing barristen ; but there is no probability that 



" men of light and leading," whatever their 
rank or their political views, irill fail to find 
admission. For the masses are not a homo- 
geneous body, but a mixed multitude, having 
divers aims and widely di£foring opinions. 
The English Democracy has never learned 
the middle-class axiom that political honesty 
means sticking to your party, whether right 
or wrong, or, rather, not even thinking about 
that, but always taking it for granted that 
your own party mnst be right and the other 
wrong. On the whole, the futnre is h(^fal 
enough for him whose only wish is to serve 
his country, and who will do it in an 
open and manly &shion. Of course the 
tenure of land is a matter which must 
engage the earliest attention of the 
Coming Democracy ; and, as the idea of the 
soil being the monopoly of a small olass is 
repugnant to the people's instinct, such a 
reform as will give free play to natnral 
principles is sure to take plaoe. And the 
result must be that the importance of the 
upper or landed classes will decline in pro- 
portion as their territorial supremacy is 
diminished. Bat the position of the midd^ or 
monied classes will not be left untouched. 
Taxation may be re-arranged so as to fidi 
more directly upon them. 'The labour qnestion 
may be solved in ways detrimental to their 
interests. Competition with other countries^ 
and especially with America, may — oay« 
certainly will — reduce the margin of profit tw 
it almost disappears ; and history abundantly 
shows that manufacturing pre-eminenoe, if it 
is the gift which nations desire most, is also 
that of whose retention they are least aacure. 
We owe much to the middle classes for what 
they have done of late years in the way of 
legislation, but no sense of obligation can 
blind us to the fact that, for g^ood or evil, 
the political supremacy is now slipping away 
from their hands. 

What, Ustly, will be the attitude of the 
Coming Democracy towards religion ? What 
is it now ? we may ask. Those who are most 
qualified to answer tell ns that the working 
classes are rather indifferent than hostile to 
it. The Church and the Denominations have 
done, and are doing, a good deal for 
the masses, but the masses are doing in this 
matter next to nothing for themselves. Bnt 
if religion oan be presented to them as a 
living reality-4 matter not of dootrines and 
ceremonies, but of practical use in raising men 
and women to a higher level — the lower 
classes may yet embrace it with mora genuine 
fervour than the upper classes now exhibit 
towards it, and the Churoh of England may 
enter upon a future more glorious than its 
past, as it will then be indeed the National 
Churoh. 

Whether we r^ard Mr. Harwood's fore- 
casts as too sanguine or the reverse, they 
well merit consideration; and the book — in 
spite of its occasional aentantiousness — is 
pleasant reading. 

QoiXLaa J. Bosnraoir. 
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Tke TImlogiotA mi Philo$ophioal Works of 
Sennet HYiemeqistut, Ohriitian Neopla- 
tonut. Translated, &o., bjr J. D. Chambers. 
(Edinburgh: Clark.) 

This is a diligent but inadequate study of 
a very interesting subject, a disappointing 
and tantalising introduotion of it to other 
students. As Mr. Chambers says, " The ' Her- 
maioa ' have been unaccountably neglected in 
England ; " but it goes some vay to account 
for the neglect if an Englishman who has 
studied them so diligently as he himself has 
is so little able to grasp their significance. 

The title embooies in itself most of the 
defects of the work. This volume does not 
contain "the theological and philosophical 
workq of Hermes Trismegistus," but only the 
" Foemandres " and the excerpts of Stobaeus, 
which are pronounced to be the only 
" genuine " works of Hermes extant. Now 
what is meant by the " genuine " works of 
a mythical person P There is a sense in 
which the "Iliad" and "Odyssey" are 
" genuine " Homeric poems, and the " Batrach- 
omyomaehia" is not; and in this sense 
thp " Book of the Dead," and possibly a few 
other works of prehistoric antiquity, may be 
called genuine works of an Egyptian god. 
But if thi^ limitation be abandoned, if by 
" Hermes " we understand the pseado epi- 
graphio works issued under his name between 
the first and third centuries of the Christian 
era, then it is meaningless to say that the 
earliest of these worics alone are genuine ; the 
latest member of the school that produced them 
has as good a right to the name of Hennes 
as the first. Tb^n in what sense is " Hermes " 
a Christian, and in what sense a Neoplatonist f 
It is certain that the oldest Hermaic works — 
probably these very works — are older than 
the school of Ammonins, to which the name 
of Neoplatonist is usually applied — ^this, in 
fact, Mr. Chambers is careful to insist on. It 
is quite true that the relation of these works, 
on the one hand to Plato and on the other to 
Christian and Pagan mystical religion, is 
neariy the same as that of the Neoplatonists 
in the narrower sense ; and we may thank 
anyone who gives us materials for the history 
of the rise of Neoplatonism. But we should 
thank him more if he did something to 
arrange the materials in form for the history. 

A more important omission is that the 
editor seems to have no coneeption how com- 
plicated is the question of the author's rela- 
tion to Christianity. Therp are, in Hermes, 
certain reminiscences of, or parallels to, pas- 
sages in the Jewish and Christian Scriptures ; 
there are certain doctrines more or less akin 
to that of the Christian Trinity ; but it does 
not follow that Hennes was a Christian, still 
less an orthodox one. . We are told truly that 
the most distinctive Christian doctrines — 
those which were "foolishness to the Greeks" — 
are omitted ; so is the central doctrine, for 
which, more than any other, Christian martyrs 
died, and which Christian apologists put for- 
ward in their most exoteric works — the unity 
of Qod as the one object of worship. Then, 
however firmly we may believe that the 
doctrine of the Trinity is contained in the 
Christian Ber^ktisn, we ought not to be 
afraid to put the question : — Is the similar 
doctrine in Hermes derived from the Christian 
Scriptures or from Christian teaching, or did 



he arrive at it independently ? nay, we ought 
not to foi^et that it is a possible view that 
the doctrine is not purely of Christian origin, 
but developed from Pagan or semi-Fag;an 
speculations like those of Hermes. In truth, 
an orthodox Christian has less temptation to 
shrink from discussing the question, because 
he knows that there toot a great deal of semi- 
Pagan speculation on subjects akin to these 
which used the Christian Scriptures and pre- 
supposed the Catholic doctrine. There is 
no small affinity between Hermes' doctrine 
and that of the Gnostics, in particular 
of Basilides; and if these works of Hermes 
be a generation earlier than Basilides, the 
evidence for the antiquity of the Fourth 
Gospel, or at least of the doctrine con- 
tained in it, is pushed so much farther back. 
But — it is hard to prove a negative, yet the 
impression remains — the word " Gnosticism " 
does not occur in Mr. Chambers' discussion 
of Hermes' position; certainly, Basilides is 
not named. 

It perhaps would be unfair to complain of 
the style of the translation ; its avowed object 
is to be literal rather than to be readable ; 
and to look at the English is in general 
enough (at least with the help of the extracts 
in the margin) to enable the student to see 
what the Greek must be. But then it is a 
question whether, if this were the object, 
it would not have been better to give a 
Greek text ; very often it is only by referring 
to or reconstructing the Greek that the 
translation can be made intelligible. Some- 
times it is positively misleading ; e.ff., " The 
Father of the Umvertah " does not represent 
4 variip tS>v oXmv, but ruv Ka66Xav. Again, 
i 0€bs is Greek for " God " in a monotheistic 
sense. " The God " is only English when we 
are speaking of one particular god out of 
VfHtmj. WlLLIAiC HXNBT Snicoz. 



TSS DANES IN ENOLAin). 

JSTormannerne. Illb. and lY. " Dansk^ og 
norske Bjger paa de Brittiske ^r i Dane- 
yseldens Tidsalder " and " Danelag." By 
Dr. Joh. C. ]&. B. Steenstrup. (Copen« 
hageo.) 

Ih these two instalments Dr. Steenstrup 
brings to an end his remarkable study on the 
Northmen and their colonies in the ninth, 
tenth, and elev^th centuries — a book which 
I hope will be speedily translated for the 
benefit of those many students of our e^ly 
history who have not mastered modern 
Danish. These parts exhibit the wide 
range of reading, the acute and observant 
eye for evidence, and the clear, concise 
arrangement and simple style which charac- 
terised the preceding volumes. To discuss 
the numerous points of interest which they 
present would altogether exceed the present 
limits, but one may rapidly notice some of the 
more salient. Vol. Illb. deals with the reigns 
of Cnut and his two sons, and certainly forms 
the best existing monograph on the subject, 
supplementing the brief study of the period 
which Mr. Freeman has given in his Norman 
Conquest. Singularly interesting is the well- 
supported and acceptable suggestion that the 
Etheling Eadmund's children were sent to the 
"sclani," not the "auaui," and that the 



English authority's Bogians and Bex Males- 
clodus stand for the Bussians and the King 
Macesclauus, sister's-son of Stephen of Hun- 
gary. A similar literal confusion between 
" scl " and " su " is at the root of the mu- 
taken idea that Cnut ruled over part of 
Sweden and claimed that kingdom as kii 
own — a position clearly refuted by Dr. Steen- 
strup. Again, the difficulty as to the " Wihk 
lande " or " Wiht " of the Peterborough and 
Abbgdon Chronicles of the year 1022 is 
happily solved by the refefenee to Alfred's 
I'Witland which belopgeth to the Esthoo- 
ians," thus providing a rational explaaatioa 
of the 1028 entry— "Here King Cnut came 
back to England." 

There are rectifications of several small 
errors into which former workers on the field 
have fallen. Thus the fourfold diTision o[ 
England is rightly fwsigned to Cnut rather 
jihau Ethelred ; the name of Godescalc's wife 
|s Siritha, not Denamyn, as, by a funny mis- 
take, it has been givei). On the other hand, 
we see no reason for doubting the old tran»- 
^atioii of " Port-hund," oppidi eattit, especially 
when one considers the u»e of the word 
<' port " in the Northern Co\irt-poetry of the 
eleventh century. 

It is amusing to see how hard the 
^upei^titious reverence foe such "source)"' 
as Egil's Saga dies in Scandinavia. Peter- 
sen, Jessen, Yigfiuson, and Heinzel har^ 
^il spoken out on this point; and yet 
people persist in puzzling pver and trying to 
reconcile the discrepancies between Ari's hi>- 
torical works and the late twelfth-centnry 
Tale of £gil — a saga which, though it contiina 
verbal extraets in its earlier chapters from a 
lost historical work, is, a« far m its own ivV 
stance goes, a mere romance largely composed 
of absolutely fictitiouy matter. In ^ 
romance there are just two or three beautiful 
family traditions of the usual undateable kind 
about Egil himself, which gleam out of the 
midst of a mass of dull and worthless setting 
of a late and conventional kind. On the other 
hand, scepticism as to Sighwat's verses and 
the character of t|ie earlier Kin^' Lives 
(dovrn to and including Sigurd the Crusader'a 
Life) is unfounded, for, though there are 
many difficulties connected with them, they 
are works which require to be judged hy a 
very different canon to that which applies to 
the Icelandic Family Tales. 

But little space is lelt for consideration of 
the fourth volume, which is even of greater 
interest than the preceding, for it is an 
advance upon comparatively new gpwund. In 
it Dr. Steenstrup considers the influence of 
the Danish Settlement upon the Old English 
Law, and has with singular skill and boldneu 
been able to reconstruct to a great degree the 
legal system, both adjective and substantive, 
of the Dane-law. This is a work which has 
long been wanted, and it has been well done 
here. Since the publication of the charming 
American essays on " Anglo-Saxon Law " no 
book has thrown so much light upon the 
still obscure recesses of our pre-Angevin law 
as this. The author has a good case, and 
shows himself an able advocate ; his conclu- 
sions may, in most cases, be gladly accepted, 
although there are here and there pro- 
positions to establish which one would be 
glad of better philological evidence than is at 
" UigitizOT D' V^-VLV 
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present forthcoming. Especially interesting 
ore the chapters on " Law " and its deriva- 
tives "lah-cop, lah-man, lah-elit, by-Iah, ut- 
lah," on " Mai " and its cognates " mal-men, 
•amnnnsle. widher-mal," on "(Jrith," "Or- 
deal," "Wager of battle," "ran," "seht," 
"wapentake," "nithing," "sac," &c. The 
explanations of the " sipesocn " of the later 
English Laws, of the " Bydhrenan " of the 
Worcester Chronicle, of the "leohef" or 
"leoheof of William's Laws, are not only 
ingenious, but convincing. The questions of 
the Hoose-oarls and their position, and 
of the Ship-tax, are rea]ly adequately 
treated for the first time. Few authorities 
have been overlooked, though one notes that 
Eyton's noble volame on the Dorset Domes- 
day would have given welcome aid on several 
questiona ; and the later Eddie poems might 
cartftinly have been appealed to fiar more fre- 
qnmtly, for, from their date and standpoint, 
they are authorities of the highest value on 
legal questions connected wiui the Scandi- 
navian colonies in the West. I have re- 
sisted a strong temptation to "argue the 
point" on several heads with Dr. Steenstrup, 
preferring to devote the lines allotted to me 
to setting forth in some degree the peculiar 
value of his book. He will find plenty of 
adversaries, but will no doubt be able to give 
a good account of them in most cases. 

In conclusion, it is a pleasure to aee that 
Dt, Vigfdfson's Oxford Dictionary has been 
so profitably worked by our author, and that it 
has stood hu every test so well. And it is re- 
aararing to note that Dr. Steenstrup has not, 
like so many scholars both in Scandinavia and 
England, swallowed whole the ingenious albeit 
visionary speculations of Prof, fiugge, but 
prefen«d to think for himself on this as on 
otiwr questions. F. Tobk PowBtL. 



BXW irOTELS. 



lie Merekant Prinee. By John B. Harwood. 
In S vols. (Hurst db Blaokett.) 

SaM and Sibyl. By 0. L. Pirkis. In 3 vols. 
(Hunt h Blackett.) 

A Western Wild Flower, By Eatherine Lee. 

In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 
A Chanee AeguaiwtaHoe. By W. D. Howells. 

"Aathoi's Edition." (Edinburgh: David 

Douglas.) 

Ike Merehuit Prinee has one good old- 
fashioned merit, whi(di never fails to arouse 
geoaine, if not very cultured, interest. A 
justice rather romantic than poetic tilts the 
cmelly exact balance of human afikirs ever in 
favour of lovers young, poor, and courageous. 
From tbe first the reader has no misgivings ; 
the woe and want of the first volame do but 
pmiend the wealth, bliss, and numerous off- 
spring of the third. Introdaoed in the first 
chapter to the wretched garret of the young 
raill-band, we recognise at once the future 
millionaire. It is over plans and models 
that be is consuming the midnight tallow ; so 
tbe millions are to be made by the civil- 
engineering process, and a new era is to dawn 
upon our fleets and bridges. He is thin and 
wuted and interesting ; he will perform 
miracles of foretiioiigbt and daring, as he 
csiiainly d««s in a very origind and dashing 



way. He is strikingly handsome, even for a 
mill-hand ; we do not need to ba told that he 
will be a good deal pestered by the ambitious 
advances of high-born beauties. But for all 
that we do like to be told ; and, when the rich 
doctor with the two nice daughters succours 
the lad in his need, we are only a little sorry 
for the poor old gentleman, who will of course 
have to put up with death and bankruptcy to 
permit Bertram to endow the daughter with his 
gratitude and fine prospects. A hundred years 
ago these lucky rises in life (for, so far as we can 
gather, Bertram owed nearly everything to 
the sudden likings of eccentric old gentlemen) 
were perhaps possible. Nowadays, well- 
spoken but shabby youths are seldom pro- 
moted by benevolence to the command of vast 
shipbuilding yards, or beloved by imperious 
heiresses. Still we like, and always shall 
like, to pretend that they are, and to make 
believe that all good things are possible to a 
handsome, modest, clever, honest youth. Mr. 
Harwood's hero is all this, and that is why 
most readers will gladly follow him through 
his troubles and successes to the baronial 
splendour which awaits him. For ourselves 
we cannot but regret that neither he nor the 
author seems to have thought of the doctor's 
elder daughter, who is a dear good girl, but 
perhaps after all more fitted to console a real 
prince in disgrace and exile than to share 
the success of an engine-room Croesus. There 
is much spirited work in the book, especially 
the affair with the river-pirates at Blaokwall ; 
and the good people are all pleasant and 
worth reading about. The villany is not very 
plentiful, but dreadfully stupid and melo- 
dramatic. Cut-throats, blacklegs, and fraudu- 
lent clerks, called from various old novels, 
cross the path of our aspirant, only to fall a 
prey to a detective more garrulous, bungling, 
and funny than lady-novelist ever yet con- 
ceived. However, as the wicked part of the 
book is the only bad part, it may be recom- 
mended as a pleasantly conventional novel. 

Saint and Sibyl is readable and rather 
prettily written. It has only the old, deep- 
seated fault of most ladies' romances — that 
they seldom know what manner of woman is 
really to be admired. With their female 
saints they usually succeed well, except when 
they adopt the new, mnlish, pig-headed 
model ; but fortunately their experience can 
seldom help them much in portraying the 
female of impulse. With a hazy notion that 
furious and ungovernable animal passions, an 
original turn of genius, supreme contempt for 
the feelings of others, numerous attractions, 
and scanty principles invariably conduct the 
heroines of real life into infamies more or less 
indescribable, they think it safer to paint the 
youthful yemine libre either as a tomboy or a 
perfect Shaitan of frowardness, or, as here, a 
mixture of both, and then expect us to pity 
and adore. It would be amazing how any 
lady could take so much pains to delineate a 
social nuisance like this Sibyl, and then 
delude herself into thinking she had painted a 
paragon, were not the delusion so common. 
From the day when the young artist, 
Sebastian, purchased the little wretch from a 
travellbg show to that when she finally con- 
sented to marry him and cut out his faithful 
coosio, Boae, the Saint, she wrought woe and 



disunion in a happy famly. Like several 
recent heroines, her evil tendencies seem to have 
some curious connexion with the climbing 
propensity. She returns a young lady from a 
strict school to the villa of her benefactress— 
an exclusive old maid — and in ten minutes 
she has clambered over the fence and is tres- 
passing in the next garden, and making love 
to another artist — a profligate one — whom 
she finds there. After three interviews, if 
not in the first, she declares her love. Sibyl's 
inspirations are original, but invariably dis- 
gusting, whether coolly dangling her legs 
over a high wall to look out for the 
artist, or using the acacia as a handy 
bedroom staircase for her frequent noc- 
turnal expeditions, or getting rid of her 
amber necklace — the moral artist's gift — ^by 
posting it to the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
She attracts Sebastian from his old love, the 
gentle Rose, then refuses him ; the old atmt 
curses her, and the profligate desefts her; 
and so of course she flees to her natural 
sphere among the show-people and thieves — 
amid scenes, as might be expected, absurdly 
and tediously described. The aunt dies, 
Sibyl is brought home by a tragic con- 
trivance, and Rose's sacrifice and Sebastian's 
bliss is tiresomely deferred by a new trick — 
Sibyl for some months pretending to see the 
poor aunt's eye glaring curses from the arm- 
chair. Apart from tbe Sibyl element, the 
book has much merit. A Maecenas Earl and 
hie chemical Countess are very amusing ; and 
the character of Rose, a gentle, loving, sensible 
girl under Evangelical influence, is most 
firmly, delicately, and faithfully drawn. 

For a first work, and probably becaose it 
is a first work, A Western Wild-flower is 
really admirable. It is a success which may 
be repeated if the authoress will remain con- 
tented to describe what she has so keenly 
observed and can so aptly describe. She 
gives OS a wonderful family group in the excel- 
lent Hildebrandine Archdeacon, his motheriy, 
obedient wife, his well-conducted matins and 
evensong daughters, his eldest son, the 
priggish don ; and, best of all, the neglected, 
uneducated, sulky despair of the family, 
the youngest son. Bob, who, as the authoress 
with perfect art never tells us, but lets us 
find out, is worth all the rest put together, 
and is his father's true son all over, though 
the Archdeacon clings wholly to the other. 
The group as a whole is as good as, or better 
than, any of Mr. Trollope's clerical interiors, 
and is evidently drawn from living models ; 
but there is a force and charm altogether 
peculiar in the study of the intense practical 
energy and strong healthy feeling — hereditary 
and irrepressible traits — forcing themselves 
through the sullen discontent and barbarism 
of the family pariah. His love affair with 
the farmer's daughter is too natural for 
invention ; and the scene in which Bob asks 
Nanny to elope with him is quite perfect. 
His language is the roughest of slang, and 
his manner not a little rough ; bnt, if the 
honest Ud's love seems too prosaic and prac- 
tical, it is very pure and healthy and manly, 
and touches the reader's heart far more than 
the poetical sublimities which gorgeously veil 
the self-delusion and effeminate sensuality of 
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nieoe ttom OftUfornia, whose free impulBes are 
uiSlj fettered by the archidiaoonal proprietiea. 
"Without belonging exactly to the Sibyl tribe, 
she partakes ia aome of its eooentricities. 
All her troubles may be traced, as we rejoice 
to find, to her sitting perched on the 
churchyard gate, instead of joining ^ the 
daily service. However, she is not praised, 
but blamed, for her waywardness, both 
by the authoress and herself ; so no 
great harm is done. The third volume 
is a mistake. The lovers are nearly united 
and the story running out, when Joyce and 
her lover perpetrate the usual misunderstand- 
ing, and she, of course, runs away from home. 
This absurdity entails some stupid chapters — 
Joyce tramping the streets of London, hard- 
ships of a governess, jealous mistress, design- 
ing Major, another flight, penniless wander- 
ing, rescue by Anghcan Sister of Mercy, 
restoration to heart-broken and repentant 
relatives. However, this third volume does 
not affect the real story, which is peculiarly 
rich in characters if not in incident. The 
young Baronet and his mother are excellent ; 
but the Miss Saoketts, a pair of delightfully 
apologetio, incoherent, kindly old maids, are 
■omeuiing quite new. They are only of the 
farmer class, but admitted to privileged in- 
timacy with the Archdeacon's wife and the 
dear young ladies, and live in a life-long 
flutter of gratitude for the condescension. 
Mrs. Qaskell, though they are quite in her 
manner, never hit on this precise type, which 
is quite a real one. The Kentish hop-garden 
and marsh scenery is finely described, and the 
style everywhere is easy and refined. The 
book may be very strongly recommended. 

Mr. Howells' elaborate and rather finical 
little novels show to peculiar advantage in 
their new form. Each tiny volume may be 
recommended as a pleasant aitemoon's reading 
in the lazy season. A Chance Acquaintance 
waa more successful in the States than in 
England, where the keen satire on Boaton 
and its "best families" was hardly likely to 
be understood ; and for most people its 
interest lies mainly in the charming descrip- 
tions of Quebec, which raises the old French 
stronghold to a place in onr imaginations 
beside the storied cities of the Rhine and 
Danube. The cover of this little volume is 
sadly disfigured by a carious puff pei-sonal 
from a Scotch professor, regally approving of 
Mr. Howells' " moral pathology," "subtle mys- 
teriee of human nature," &c., a condescensiou 
which must have made the author feel rather 
uncomfortable, even if he has not yet come 
to see that his moral pathology business 
is all moonshine, and that too of the lux 
maligna kind. £. Pcbokll. 



TWO COOKERY BOOKS. 

S66 Mmut and 1^00 Beeipet </ the Baron 
Britu in French and English. Translated by 
Mrs. Matthew Clark. (Sampson Low.) The 
plan of the above collection of bills of fare, 
tendered from the French of the celebrated 
Baron Brisse into excellent English, certainly 
possesses the merit of novelty. It was the 
object of the author to famish his countrymen 
with a selection of retupes for providing each 
dity in the year with a difibrent dinner, soitable 



to the pockets of those who could not afford 
a large outlay on the butcher and greengrocer. 
The menu* are preceded by a short essay on the 
ordering of a dinner and the mutual duties of 
host and guest. This treatise is written in an 
airy and yet dogmatic style which would at 
onoe betray the nation^ty of its author. 
We are told that " the art of giving dinners 
consists in the knowledge of certain rules . . . 
as to the choice of dishes and the reason of their 
selection, according to time and circumstances." 
After this very sufBoient preamble, the author 
complacently remarks that France is the sole 
and supreme arbiter of fashion in culinary 
matters, adding, " in fact, it is to us that ail 
fashions of different nations are brought to be 
accepted according to their merits, and this 
exchange of new thoughts and ideas has created 
what is called 'fashionable life.'" Hosts are 
admonished to put their guests at ease by 
welcoming them with effusion, by losing no 
opportunity of introduoing kindred spirits to 
each other before the dinner table is reached, 
and by grouping their guests' chairs so as 
to promote a due circuLition of congenial 
dialogue. English hosts may draw some profit 
from this lastmnt ; what can be more depressing 
than the sight of a dozen ill-assorted guests 
placed round a dinner-table as if for the 
very purpose of striking as many discordant 
notes r And yet, through the want of a 
little social tact, this is by no means an un- 
common sight at the dinner parties of English 
middle-class homes. One maxim of the author 
we must emphatioally repudiate : " If a guest 
refuses a dish the host must try and persuade 
him to change his mind." The stomachs of 
men are at least as variously constituted as 
their minds ; to one jugg^ hare may be a 
delicacy, to another an abomination, bringing 
sleepless nights and days of torture. Bo 
&r as the practical value of this com- 
pilation is concerned, we may say that it 
will be a treasure to housekeepers who have 
to cater for a family of five or more members 
on £500 a-year. In the hands of a really good 
plain.cook (not the drudge whose services are 
remunerated by £15 a-year, board, beer, and 
washing) the g^reater number of Baron Brisse's 
concise recipes will produce palatable made- 
dishes at a moderate outlay. Before parting 
with this book we feel bound to notice a recipe 
for preparing a sweet dish which we imagine 
will be new to most readers — baked ices. 
According to the author, it was acclimatised at 
Paris by the eke/ of the Chinese ambassadors, 
and the mode of its preparation is as follows : — 
" Make your ice very firm ; roll out some light 
paste thm, and out it into small squares ; place 
a spoonfol of ice in the centre of each piece of 
paste, and fold it up carefully so that no air may 
get in, and bake. The paste will be cooked 
before the ice can melt." 

Wholeeome Cookery. By Mdme. Marie de 
Jonconrt. (Eegan Paul, Trench and Co.) Yet 
another cookery-book, though as different from 
the preceding as can be. The writer, who will 
hardly persuade ns that her French name is 
other than assumed, aims pointedly at English 
middle-class families, whom she tries to convert 
to her view that made dishes are economical. 
About plain roast and boiled, grilled and fried, 
she has noUiing to say. Suoh elementary 
matteta she leaves to Mn. Beelon, or some 
similar classic, "which no kitchen should be 
withoat." Why she should have chosen the 
precise title she has we are at a loss to under- 
stand. As regards " wholesomeness," her chief 
bit of advice is to avoid all cooking media that 
are soar, and thus cheat the doctor. She begins 
by giving bills of fare for twenty-four different 
dmners, six of which have tiie great merit (in 
oar eyes) of being " withoat meat." These are 
followed by more than 400 recipes, mostly for 
made dishes, but a few of a misoeUaneons 



character. If the best test of a book is to b« 
found in its meeting an urgent want, we can 
heartily recommend this to all young hoose- 
wives. The age of maternal iastraotioa of 
daughters in hereditary recipes (if it erar 
existed) is gone. Happy is the man, in stontMh 
as well as in pockety who has a " Mdme. tim» 
de Joncourt " to wife. 



CUBRENT LITERA.TORK. 

An Engliehman't Views on Quettiom of tit 
Day in Victoria. By 0. J. Bowe. (TrObaw.) 
The writer of this little book exposes with tn 
unsparing hand (he corruption of the demwrstio 
government and legislation of Yiotoria. He 
has no Preface, nor does he tell us what hii 
connexion with the colony is. We preaame 
that he has resided there, and personal); 
witnessed and experienced the evil results of 
bad government which he describes. The 
principal subjects he treats of are protectioii, 
the land-laws and land-tax, anti-Ohioese 
legislation, State-management of railways, pub- 
lic works, and education. It is satisfoctory to 
learn that the results of protection in Yiotoria 
are precisely such as all political economists 
and correct thinkers foresaw. But that the 
demonstration of these results will serve any 
good purpose is, perhaps, too much to expect 
The famous land-tax of 1877, which wis im- 
posed " not to produce revenue, but to burst 
up the large estates, and so to make them 
accessible to the poorer classes," has had 
exactly the contrary effect ; the only class irhioh 
has derived any bene&t from it is that of the 
largest and wealthiest landowners, who hsn 
had additional opportunities offered them of 
purchasing land and increasing their estatee, 
We wish the doctrinaire politicians, who all hsre 
plans ready cut and dried for dealing with the 
land of this country, would study the effects of 
a departure from the sound rules of politiesl 
economy with regard to land in Yiotona ; bat 
we fear argument and demonstration will be ss 
completoly lost upon them as upon the pro- 
tectionists. The injustice and foUy of anti- 
Chinese legislation is too obvious to require 
comment ; out the result of the State having 
undertaken the management of all railvays 
and public works in victoria is such as may 
serve as a warning to us at home. The chief 
function of the State railway depsitment ia 
that colony is not the convenience of travellers, 
but the procuring of votes. The experisnoe— 
we presume personal — of Mr. Bo we is that State- 
management leads to needless expense and the 
pushing of lines in wrong directions ; that it 
pays small attention to the safety or comfort of 
passengers, charges high fates, and travels 
slowly ; and that little dvility is to be 
had from the porters olothed in tiie dignity of 
State officials, and all participating in the 
general political corraption. Politioar jobbery 
and red tapeism are, adds Mr. Rows, of coarse 
charactoristios of all Ghivemment departments 
for public works. Let no one suppose that this 
writer, who shows up the venali^, gross ignor- 
ance, and absolute indifterence to the public 
good of the Qovemment of Yiotoria, is a lory- 
He is, on the contrary, what in this country is 
called an advanced Liberal, and he labours hard 
to excnlpato manhood sofllcage from any share 
inprodudng suoh a. government. The whole 
blame, in his opinion, must be attributed to 
the practice of paying the members of ^ 
Assembly. In truth, are not both manhood 
suffrage and f^e payment of members sUke 
errors, and alike responsible for the evil results 
the author describes ? He makes this remark- 
able observation on the transfoimatioa of 
parties: — 

" In Yiotoria the sat of poUtialaas who there dob 
themaelves Liberal dohsss fTacr^/4 priaolpls 
Digitized by viUOVlC 
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iHiioh It hat Immi the muiion of the English 
libanl party to extirpate from the creed of their 
CaiMryatire opponenti. Oa the other hand, a 
more genuine and enlightened Liberaliain pervades 
the aotion and speech ol the Victorian Oonaerva- 
an." 

Foreign Belatiotu. Bj Spencer Walpole. 
" English Citizen Series." (Maomillan.) If the 
object of ^is series is to afford information on 
subjects of which the ordinary British house- 
holder is ignorant no volume is more urgently 
called for than this of Mr, Spencer Walpole on 
Bngland's foreign relations. The general indis- 
position on the part of the public to study the 
foreign policy of this country in the past is 
probably due to the exoeasiye dulnees of the 
namtire and to the current conviction — which 
lenders the retrospect irksome and distasteful — 
that onr sacrifices of blood and treasure on the 
battle-fields of Europe have been productive of 
slight advantage to us. Not even B£r. Walpole's 
art can galvanise into life the summary of 
England's external policy before 1815. Any 
interest which the reader may feel in the 
ohanges of the settlement of the Continent 
befcia with Mr. Canning's tenure of the Foreign 
Office, when, under his guidance, En^and once 
more threw her influence into the cause of 
freedom for the oppressed. A history of our 
fore^n relations might be supposed to tempt 
the historiaa into some display of political bias, 
bat Mr. Walpole seems to have imposed upon 
himself a rigid abstinence from any undue 
sympathy wiu either party in the State. The 
dbaptera on the rise and the duties of ambassa- 
dors and consuls supply opportunities for some 
piquancy of illustration, of which he has availed 
tiimself not unduly. The MS. memoirs of the 
first I<ord Heytesbury, who was sent to 
repreaent this country at the Court of Bussia 
in 1828, have, we notice, been opened to 
Mr. Walpole's view. Why should not the 
rest ot UM worid be admitted to the same 
happjnews ? 

ShafhAury tmd Huteheion. By Thomas 
Powler. "English Philosophers Series." 
fSsmpaon Low.) Prof. Fowler has treated, 
with his usual care, two philosophers who, he 
admits, do not stand in the first rank. Yet 
they are not unimportant. Shaftesbury's in- 
fluiuiee, never better traced thui here, was 
great; and Hutoheson's psychological and 
metaphysical views are interesting as occupy- 
ing an intermediate position between Locke 
ai^ tha Scotch school. The vedue of the 
present volume, howevw, consists not merely in 
the Lives (although that of Shaftesbury is " the 
most detailed whuh has yet been published "), 
n<«' ia the analysis of opinions, nor in the 
account of the reception and influence of these 
opioions, nor in the direct criticism thereof; 
bat at l^st equally in the judicious remarks (as, 
for instance, those on ridicule) with which Prof. 
Fowler has enziohed his commentary. Hutohe- 
•on proposed "a kind of moral algebra" for 
tiie porpoee of "computing the morality of 
actions" (p. 193); and we should have been 
glad if some foUer account had been given of 
this proposal, to enable readers to compare or 
eoatrast it with such modern attempts as Mr. 
Bdgeworth's Htdonical Caleului. We hope that 
this aketoh of Shaftesbury and Hutoheson will 
xMt be held to release Prof. Fowler from tJtiat 
wider history of moral philosophy in England 
^uoh his pupils have Mea long expecting from 



The Foreign Freaks of Five Friends. By 
C. A. Jones. fKegan Paul, Trench and Co.) 
Xothing could oe slighter than the matter of 
ihi* book. It is a trip to Switzerland of five 
weeks' duration, made by five ladies (who are 
for a time joined by four more), at the cost of 
twenty-flva jrannds a-head. Xhey go up the 
"Bhina, a nd Tui t L n o8ine»lBterlaehen, Oh a monnij 



and Zermatt. How many thousands of our 
fellow-countrywomen have done the same ! Yet 
we are not goin^ to rebuke "Miss Jones " for 
rushing into pnnt. The writer of this notice 
belongs to that class who once went to Switzer- 
land pretty often, but now goes no longer. 
There are corners in his memory so pleasantly 
filled that he can endure to read Swiss guide- 
books, and even exploits by Alpine climbers. 
Far be it from him to withhold gratitude from 
"Miss Jones" for having given him another 
pleasant hour of Switzerland. She evidently 
possesses an unusual stock of that common- 
sense which we are pleased to call masculine. 
This she shows not only in her management of 
the party, but still more in the wise reticence 
of her pen. Only as to the pictures, we trust 
that they do her less than justice. Generally, 
the artist has been more successful with land- 
scape than with the figure. 

Tourists^ Guide to Essex. By E. Walford. 
(Stanford.) Essex is an unfavourable specimen 
of this handy little series. Certain " Principal 
Routes" are recommended to the tourist in 
the Introduction, bat the routes actually 
described in the book are arranged on a wholly 
difl'erent system, being classed under " Bivers, 
" Coast," " EaUways,^' " Eoads." It is one of 
the resiilts of this confusing plan that Braintree, 
for instance, is described under "Bivers "(p. 
61) and again under "Railways" (p. lli>), 
Manuingtree under "Bivers" (p. 37) and 
again under " Railways " (p. 111). Its cnurch, 
moreover, was "erected early m the seven- 
teenth century" (p. Ill), or " rebuilt in 1616." 
if we prefer the stAtement on p. 37. With less 
repetitiou there might have been leas omission. 
We miss allusions to " the Boothings" (" Both- 
ings " apud Mr. Walford) as a famous hunting 
country, to the Colne as a great yachting station 
and nursery of yachtsmen, to the cheap clothing 
trade of North Essex, and even to beer at 
Bomfordl The dreaded "sands" and their 
"salvagers" are also omitted. MUdon, we 
may add, is no longer a " port " (p. 66), but is 
reduced to a "creek." Hie antiquarian lore is 
very poor. Mr. Walford is astonished at finding 
more than one " hall" in some parishes (p. 9). 
Has he never heard of there being more than 
one manor P The Forest Charter was granted 
by Henry III., not by John, nor was it " com- 
pulsively [tic] procured." Camulodunum is spelt 
Camaloduuum throughout ; and, with utter dis- 
regard of Mr. Freeman's feelings, his famous 
battle of Maldon is reduced to an " afficay." 
The book has been hastily compiled : the con- 
version of the East Saxons and foundation of 
St. Paul's ia told thiice over on pp. 3, 5, and a 
paragraph on the Flemings which belongs to 
p. 19 is j'oiind under " Extent and Boundaries " 
(p. 22) ; " a canal has been cut from Uomford 
to the Thames" (p. 29), yet "Essex has no 
navigable canals " (p. 24) ; a church "stands in 
the Ipswich Boad" (p. Ill), and in another 
case, by a yet stranger freak, " both the church 
and the churchyard have been carried out to 
the sea" (p. 90), where tiiey are doubtless 
to be found by the adventurous tourist who, 
like "the great Dane-king Canute" (p. 6), 
can brave the "yeasty waves" (p. 90). 

The Banquet of Wit. By [James Gray and 
J. B. Maidment. (Pickermg.) The sub-title 
of this most recent of "Joe Millers" is "A 
Varied Selection of Anecdotes, Bon-mots, et 
cetera, compiled from numerous sources." 
There is often much meaning in a sub- title; 
and, in this case, iJie vulgar misuse of the 
adjective " numerous" gives the key-note to 
the character of the book. It would be unjust 
to deny that we have got amusement trom 
turning over its pages; but we cannot give 
much credit for that to the compilers, A book 
of this kind has no reason to exist unless it 
•hows tam» speual ioproyoment upon its 



many predecessors. The tradng of stories to 
their original sources, and the giving of refer- 
enoeSj might be such justification. But that oar 
compilers have not attempted. They have not 
even been sucoessfol in 'Uieir humble task of 
mere editing. The same story is repeated in 
the same words, though not with we same 
punctuation, on p. 39 and p. 177. Atterbury 
IS described (p. 40) as Bishop of Gloucester. 
The combined scholarship of the two compilers 
may be inferred from their passing the follow- 
ing translation from the Vulgate (p. 9): — 
"quorum teeta sunt peceata = under whose 
roof there are no faults." We are not sure 
that this is not the best thing in the book. 

Edward Trdavny : a Biographical Sketch. 
By Richard Edgoumbe. (Plymouth: Luke.) 
We must confess to a feeling of disappointment 
at the perusal of this brief memoir. Mr, 
Edgoumbe acknowledges to have passed " many 
pleasant hours " in the company of tha Ghvek, 
and we had hoped that he would have been 
able and willing to remove the veil which still 
hides much of Trelawny's life. Our expecta- 
tions have been left unfulfilled. There is hardly 
a single f^eeh incident or fact in the career of 
this extraordinary wanderer on the face of the 
earth to be gleaned from Mr. Edgoumbe'a 
compilation. It consiste at the beat of but a 
few selections from Trelawny's Adventures of a 
Tovmger Son and his Seeords of BhellLty aind 
Byron, strung together with tha elightest thread 
of connecting narrative. The curiosity which 
most people must feel in the life of one of 
Shelley's truest friends must still remain un- 
satisfied. We learn from Mr. Edgoumbe that 
"Tre" once offered to write a sequel of his 
early autobiography, but that the publisher to 
whom he communicated the proposal held out 
little hopes of publishing the narrative. The 
suggestion of Irelawny thereupon fell to the 
ground. Had he but revived the idea a year or 
two before his death his overtures would have 
met with a sympathetio response from any 
publishing house in London. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Lonqicajts, Grsen and Co. annoonoe 
a new monthly magazine, to be published 
at sixpence. The first number will appear on 
November 1. Leaving the discussion of politics 
and religion to the established Beviews, it 
will be devoted mainly to pure litorature, es- 
pecially of a light character. Altogether, if 
we read the prospectus aright, its aim will 
be to reach that large class of the public 
which demands to be interested as well as 
instructed. Following a practice that is now 
becoming almost universal, the articles for, at 
least, most of them) will be signed. The list of 
those who have promised contributions includes 
many well-known names. Among them is the 
author of Vice F«r«t, who will have no easy task 
to sustain his reputation. The title of this new 
venture will be Iiongtnan's Magazine. 

Ws understand that the late James 
Thompson, the author of " The City of Dread- 
ful Night," has left several poems and critical 
essays in MS. Among them is a long 
symbolical poem, called "The Doom of the 
City," which was written in 1857. A companion 
piece to " The Lord of the Castle of Indolence," 
which appeared in his second volume, entitled 
" The Happy Poet," has also been found. All 
that James Thompson wrote previous to 1857 
he destroyed some time before his death. His 
prose remains include essays on Heine and 
Shelley. The publication of these works has 
not yet been definitely arranged for. It ii 
probable, however, that the prose will be pub- 
lished before the poems. 

Ea^rauir books are evidently in demaad ia 
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at least one branch oT the aervices. We hear 
iiiat the Lords of the Admiralty haveideoided to 
add Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole's Egypt (Sampson 
Low) to their list of works to be supplied to 
seamen's libraries. 

Ths second edition of Natural Religion is at 
press. It will contain a fresh Preface, in which 
the author answers some of the objections of 
some of his critics. 

Wb hear from Dublin that a new edition, 
edited by his son, of the poems of Mr. D. P. 
MaoOarthy will shortly be published there by 
Messrs. M. H. Oill and Son. 

MsssRS. Sahpsok Low, Masstos add Oo. 
will publish almost immediately an idition de 
huoe of Mr. B. D. Blaokmore's masterpiece, 
Lorna Loone, being the twentieth edition in a 
jiexiod of eighteen years. It will haye full-page 
illustrations of soenes, events, characters, &o., 
ikom drawings made on the spot by Mr. W. 
Small, and engraved by Mr. J. D. Cooper; and 
also head-pieces and initial letters by Mr. 
W. B. J. Boot, coosiBtiDg of views in Devon 
utd Somerset. 

Tbjs same publishers also announce Lives of 
Ilhuitriout Shoemakers, by Mr. W. B. Winks, 
with nine portraits; and seven new novels, 
eaoh in the orthodox three volumes : — Two in a 
'lower, by Mr. Thomas Hardy, now appearing 
in the Atlantic Monthly ; Weighed and Wanting, 
by Dr. Geori;e MaoDonald ; L(tdy Maud, by Mr. 
W. Clark Eussell; Under the Downs, by B. 
Gilliat ; A Stranger in a Strange Land, by Lady 
Olay ; The Oranvilles, by the Hon. B. Talbot ; 
and A Chelsea Householder, by a new writer. 

Messrs. Httrst and Blackett will publish 
this month, in two volumes, The Friendships of 
Mary Rusidl Mit/ord, as rtcordti in Letters Jrom 
her Literary Correspondents, by the Kev. A. G. 

£ 'Estrange. We announced this work as far 
lok as April, but its publication has been 
delayed. 

MssBBS. Qbitfith ahs Fasrah will publish 
this autumn three books profusely illustrated 
with ooloured plctaree: — Wet Babies, by Amy 
Blanohard and Ida Waugh, in which child-life 
from the cradle upwards is portrayed both in 
verse and. drawings; Fly-away Fmrits and 
Baby Blossoms, a fanciful picture book, by 
Miss Clarkson, whose illustrations in Indian 
Summer were much admired last year ; and My 
Own Dolly, by Amy Blanohard, a child's story, 
illustrated by Ida Waugh. 

Tbz same publishers will also issue The 
Babied Museum of Rhymes, Jingles, and Ditties, 
illustrated and arranged by the " Uncle Charlie " 
whose Favourite Pierre Book has delighted so 
many thousands of little folk. 

A Oaloutta gentleman, Babu Lok Nath 
Ghoee, has conceived the idea of compiling a 
" Peerage and Landed Gentry " for India. He 
proposes to give the genealogy and family 
history of all the native ohiefa, great and small ; 
and also some account of the many native 
gentlemen upon whom honorific distinotions 
nave been conferred by the British Govern- 
ment. 

Messrs. Gilbbrt, of Southampton, announce 
as in preparation a History of SouthampUm and 
its Institutions, to be published by subscrip- 
tion. It will be based upon Dr. Speed's His- 
tory, preserved in the archives of the corpora- 
tion ; but the editor, the Bev. J. Silvester 
Davies, has added more than an equal amount 
of new material from the town records and 
other original sources. We may add that on 
the specimen page sent to us there is a painful 
misuse of the word " transpire." 

Tbb Pictorial World is issued to-day in a per- 
manently enlarged form, with a coloured supple- 
ment every veek. Miss Braddon'a new novel, 



" The Golden Calf," is now appearing in this 
paper, with iUnstrations by Mr. Hal Ludlow, 
engraved on wood by Messrs. Dalziel Bros. 

We are asked to state that the library of 
Trinity College, Dublin, will be dosed to the 
public from September 4 to 18. 

We believe that Miss Mary Robinson's paper 
on D. G. Bossetti will appear in the October 
number of Harper's. 

Messrs. Osgood, of Boston, IT.S., announce 
the Private Oorrespondenee ofCarlyle and Emerson 
from 18S4 to 1872, edited by Mr. C. B. Norton. 

A LITTLE while ago, it was announced that 
Mr. Julian Hawthorne had discovered, among 
his father's papers, an unpublished novel, 
entitled "Dr. Orimshawe's Secret." Mrs. 
Lathrop, the daughter of Nathaniel Hawthorne, 
writes to deny, circumstantially, that any such 
unpublished novel can be in existence : — 
" All Mr. Hawthorne's mannioripts were kept to- 
gether until 1872. There were very few of them, and 
ootking was overlooked. They were first examined 
by Mn. Hawthorne, and, after her decease, again 
examined by Miss XJna Hawthorne and myself. 
Still later, Mr. Lathrop and myself carefully read 
them all, and the sketch above mentioned is the 
only one resembling the story now aononnced m 
' praotiosllyl Unished.' There i« hardly a donbt 
that it was not ' left for publication in thii shape.' 
It cannot be trnthfally pnbliahed as anything more 
than an experimental fragment." 
" The sketeh " here referred to was described 
by Mr. Lathrop, in an article in tho Atlantic 
Monthly for October 1872, called "History of 
Hawthorne's Last Bomance." The " last 
romance " was The DoUiver Romance, to which 
the sketch had been a preliminary outline two 
degrees removed. 

A iTEW edition (the third) of Mr. W. F. 
Poole's Index to Periodical Literature is now in 
the press, and will be published by Messrs. 
Osgood, of Boston, U.S. The number of 
periodicals indexed is more than two hundred ; 
and the total number of entries more than 
200,000. The whole will be compressed into a 
single volume of about 1,200 olosely printed 
pages. Mr. Poole, of course, has had the asdst- 
ance of many fellow- workers ; but he has been 
personally engaged upon the undertaking since 
the pablioatiou of the last edition in 1843. 

Dr. Beeithaed STtrDEE, Professor of Geology 
at the University of Bern, the French chemists 
MM. Boussingault and Bertholet, the Boman 
archaeologist Sig. Fiorelli, and the astronomer 
Struve, of Pulkowa, have been nominated by 
the German Emperor foreign knights pour le 
mirite. 

As Austrian paper announces that Prince 
Nicholas of Montenegro is about to publish a 
drama in three aote, in verse. The piece is 
entitled " The Empress of the Balkans," and 
is in Servian ; but it is added that the author 
contemplates translating it into French. 

Great preparations are being made at Assisi 
to celebrate this winter the seventh centenary 
of the birth of St. Francis. It is hoped that a 
speech will be delivered on the occasion by the 
veteran historian, Oesare Oantti. 

Dr. Mekendez Pelato, the eloquent pro- 
fessor at Madrid, has just published, as the 
tenth volume of the series entitled " Arte y 
Letras," a new translation into Spanish of the 
Odes of Horace, illustrated by several of the 
best-knowu Catalan artiste. 

Dr. Tsoels Lttnx), of Copenhagen, is en- 
gaged on an elaborate History of Denmark and 
Norway during the second half of the sixteenth 
century, of which four parte have already 
appeared. The work is written in Dani^ ; but 
Dr. Lund has just published a translation into 
Gennan of that section (parte ii. and iu.) 
which treats generally of the conditions at 



social life in Scandinavia at the period in qaea- 
tion. 

As historical and ethnologioal soeiety hig 
been founded at Athens whMe aim will bs to 
do for the middle ages and modem times what 
the Archaeological Society does for ancisiit 
Greece. It is proposed to establish a muMnm 
for the reception of all kinds of historic objectt, 
including MSS. and other documents. 

SoHooL libraries are greatly on the inereue 
in France. In 186d toe number was onlv 
4,833, and in 1874. 16,848. There are now 
25,913. This does not include the tesehsn' 
libraries, which number 2.348, with an aggn- 
gate of five hundred thousand Volumes. 

M. Max Booses, the learned Keeper of the 
Mustfe Plantin at Antwerp, has just publiahed 
(Ghent : Hoste) a collection of essays in 
Flemish, or Nieuw Sehttsenboek. These indade 
a study of hymns and ballads in the Nethn- 
lands during the sixteenth century ; notioea of 
the dramatist Willem Ogier and the Jesuit 
Poirtors, the only two remarkable Flemiali 
authors of the seventeenth century ; a paper on 
Flemish poetry during the past fifty years ; and 
a critical appreciation of Hendrik Oonscience. 

M. Paxtl Boitroet is contributing to the 
Nouvelle Retrue a series of literary ttu^ 
which he calls "Psyohologie oontomponina" 
He has already discussed Flaubert, Baodelaiie, 
and M. Benain. The article in the current 
number is devoted to Henri Beyle, tiie autlior of 
Rouge et Noir, who wrote under this pseudonvm 
of "Stendhal." 

The first numbers have appeared (Stettgart ' 
Hallberger) of a serial edition of Goethe's oam- 
plete works, edited by Herr Diintzer, and illoi- 
trated by several well-known German artists. 
It is intended to be a companion to the ilios- 
trated editions of Shakspere and Schiller viiioh 
were issued some time ago by the samspsb- 
Ushers. 

The last volame in the series of "Dentielie 
LUteratnidenkmale " of the eighteenth century, 
published by Henningar, of Heilbronn, ii 
Wieland's Hermaan, 

The Acad^mie dea Inaoriptions si Belles- 
Lettres has appointed M. Le Blant to delirar 
the discourse at ite annual public meetisg, i 
which takes place on October 25. His sabjeot 
will be "Tbe Christians in Pagan Society 
during the Barlj Ages of the Ohoioh/'upon I 
which he has just read a paper before the ' 
Aoad^mie. He argues that the majority of the 
early Christians never acted up to tlie strict 
letter of that rule which forbad them to hsre 
any intercourse whatever with pagans or to 
recognise pag^n ceremonies. Tercullian com- 
plains that in his day various subterfuges were 
adopted. Where the validity of certaiu con- 
traote depended upon the form of an oath to 
the gods, weak-kneed Christians saved their 
consciences by signing their names to the oath 
instead of swearing it with their lips. Tliey 
accepted public offices with the mental reserrt- 
tion that they would not offer sacrifices, enter 
temples, or consecrate money to the go'l'' 
There are many examples of their fillip 
municipal poste— which, indeed, the lav 6i 
not allow them to refuse. It is well kno^ 
also, that numbers of Christians served in ue 
army, and would thus be compelhd to ttn 
part in pagan ceremonies. 



SWISS JOTTINeS. 
The annual festival of the Swiss Alpenklob 
was held this year at Meachfttel on Angnst i9, 
20, and 21. About 250 " Klubisten " attended 
on Saturday. The conference of dele^tes, 
under the preaidency of Prof, Bagen Eambw^ 
dealt with the boaiBMief the elab and «»<>««' 
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iti ftitaie pxogramme. The dab kas deter- 
Buntd to be well represented at the National 
Bwin ExhiMtion to be held next year. Bern 
«u (elected for the festiTal of 1882, and Herr 
lindt elected Festprasident. On Sunday a 
aeriea of interesting papers were read, including 
one by Prof. Porel, of Lausanne, on the 
itractnre and movement of glaciers, and a 
monograph by M. Oolomb, of Neuoh&tel, on 
Oreux-du-Vent. It was also proposed that the 
monntain-seotioiui of the dub should be relieved 
by the undertaking of the oonstruotion of dub 
hnti by other sections. 

Ihz section " Oberland " of the Swim Alpine 
Clab baa joat issued a printed FeraeteAniN d«r 
ptattirUtt Btrg-Fuhrer in Berntr Oherland. 
The namea of 223 licensed or pat«kted 
guides appear in the oatalogne- In the 
Amtsbezirk of Oberhaali there are 76, who are 
divided among the communes as follows: — 
Oadmen 3, wittannen 6, Innertkirohen 20, 
Heiringen 47. The district of Interlaohen has 
132, 68 belonging to Qriodelwald, 58 to Lautei^ 
bnunen, 7 to Qsteigwyler, and other communes 
1 and 2 a-piece. The district of Frutigen has 12, 
9 of whom belong to Kandergmnd. The district 
of ObeRunmenwal has 2, both of Lenk. One 
bundled and thirty-four of tiieae licensed guides 
bavB insured ia ute Accident Insurance Oom- 
pany at Ziirioh, through the intervention of the 
Swiss Alpine Olub, for a total sum of 323,000 
fis. The lowest sum for which a guide has 
ininted is 1,000 fra., and the highest 4,000 fra. 

Emr StOokelbero, of Basel, has just 
completed the last of lua aeries of fresooes in 
the Tellskapelle, on the Lake of the Four 
CsntoDS. Tb» bell of the ohapel was rung on 
July 22 to Announce the event to the world, 
sad fmall oannon were fired by the passing 
steamboats. Herr Btuckelberg has worked 
kud for tiiree years upon these fine paintings, 
sad upon tii« preliminary studies for the heads 
«(tt« nnmer«ua figures, all of which are from 
BstiTM of tlie three cantons of Uri, Unter- 
vtUea, and Behwys. 

Sinx the znonth of May in the present year, 
KM Bertoni has editeid and published at 
Lottigna, in the canton of Ticino, a periodical 
bimed liie Bevitta teientifica tvizzera. It is 
devoted chiefly to local natural science, 
itatisties, anthropology, industry, and ngii- 
eoltore, but makes an occasional excursion 
into sodal questions. In order to widen the 
cirele of ita readers, the articles are printed 
both in Ifailian and French. It is published 
monthly, and each part contains forty-eight 



by Edmund J. Baillie (reprinted from " Hotise 
and Home"); Qimint tndiutriet and Interesting 
Plaee$ in Btutex (reprinted firom the " Sussex 
Advertiser ") ; The Oenealogy of Modem 
Numeral*, by Sir E. dive Bayley (reprinted 
from the "Journal" of the Boyal Asiatic 
Society) ; Linear Aitociative Algebra, by the 
late Prof. Benjamin Fierce, New Edition, with 
Addenda and Notes, by his son 0. S. Piecoe, 
extracted from the "American Journal of 
Mathematics " (New York : Van Noatrand) ; 
&c., &0. 

ORIGINAL VEBSE. 

ASTEB TBB BATTLE OF UASTTTA ; OK, XNaUSQ 
OX7NS AT THE OITT OF BAMESES n. 

Son of the snn Ba-amsea, lord of war. 
When from the North he drave his Syrian bride 
With peace, the Hebrews in the oUy-]^ts cried. 
Oar treaiure city ia too mean by far 
For inch • king ! — the Basiliak like a star 

Bamed at his forehew), his grrat heart to guide 
He held the Cross of Life, and at his aide 
'Hte Lion ramped, grim footman of hta oar. 
Oh, had they seen bnt yesterday the strife 

That choked Bnbastis' channel, and the dead 
Plsgneing its stream with loathsomenesa, or heard 
The Christian oauion speak its dreadf al word 
Above Kahnta's waste, they ne'er had said, 
" Praised be the lion-lord who bean the Oroaa of 
life." 

H. D. Bawitsley. 
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Oelterkinden-i-BaqeUand, and held that poat 
until 18d4, wben he was elected one of tiie 
dergy of the minster of Basd. In addition to 
his historical work on his native eity, a fifth 
portion of which remains unpublished and 
incomplete, Abd Burokhardt has left two 
abiding _ memorials of his influence i^)on his 
fellow- citizens. One is the popular annual 
festival of Basd — the celebration of the iiunous 
" Schlachttag bei St. Jakob," &a gnat holiday 
of August 26 ; the other ia his oollebtion of 
original songs for children in the local dialect— 
" Baseldeutuh." He was one of the founders 
of the Basd Historische Gesellaohaft. As a 
theologian, he belonged to the aaodeiate or 
<< mild-ortiiodox " aohod. 

We learn that Budolf Bey, of Geneva, died 
at Bex a few days ago. He was well known to 
a wide cirde by his interesting work on G«neva 
and the shores of Lake Leman. He published 
a first instalment of a Hietory of the Political 
Regeneration of Italy (1814>18<tl) and several 
minor works on history and art oritioiBm. 



A aKNOWLEDQMENTB. 

Wb have on our table the following new editions 
and reprints : — Englitih Proverbs and Proverbial 
Phrases, collected f^om the most authentic 
aoorcea. Alphabetically Arranged and! Anno- 
tated, by W. Carew Hazlitt, Second Edition, 
greaUy enlarged and carefully revised (Beeves 
and Turner^ ; The Story of the Earth and Man, 
by Principal J. W. Dawson, of McOill Univer- 
sity, llontreal. Seventh Edition, with Correc- 
tiona and Additiona (Hodder and Stoaghton) ; 
Handbook to the Mastery Series, by Thomas Pren- 
dergaat. Fifth Edition, revised and greatly 
improved (Xiongmans) ; Origin and Hittary of 
thf New Testament, by James Martin, with Fre- 
hce and (Mtical Notes by the Bev. Dr. David 
Brown, Fifth Edition (Hodder and Stoughton) ; 
Money, Weights, and Measures of the Chief Com- 
nertial NationB in the World, with the British 
Equivalenta, by W. A. Browne (Stanford); 
French Examination Papers, especially adapted 
for tte use of Bchoola and Students reading for 
Examinations, hy Prof. 0. Biihle, Third Edition, 
entirely new and enlarged (David Nutt) ; John 
Buskin : Aapeota of his Thoughts and Teachings 



The Bev. Pascoe Orenfell Hill, who for nine- 
teen years has been the Bector of the City parish 
of St. Edmond the King and Martyr, died at his 
house in Finsbury Square on August 28. In 
early life he was a naval chaplain, and pub- 
lished, in 1844, an account of Fifty Days on 
Board a Slave Ship in the Mozambique Channel 
in 184S. This was reprinted in 1849 and 
ag^n in 1853, and its success led to the 
publication of A Voyage to the Slave Coast 
of West and East Africa (1849). For the 
S. P. 0. E. he wrote two pleasing little 
volumes descriptive of A Journey Through 
PaJeatins and A Visit to Cairo, which appeared 
thirty years ago, before the great band or Eng- 
lish tourists had penetrated so far East. By fas 
the most ambitious of his works was a Life of 
Napoleon III. It was issued in 1869, while the 
Napoleonic dream still brooded over France; 
and rumour said that some part of its inspira- 
tion had proceeded from the Tuileries. As a 
City incumbent Mr. Hill was one of the first 
who sought to attract merchants and clerks to 
his church in the middle of the day by means 
of bright services and stirring discourses. Many 
of the more active members of the extreme 
High Ohurdi party were allowed to display 
their earnestness in thepulpit of his ohurch in 
Lombard Street Mr. Hill started a practice 
which has sinoe been adopted by many of his 
brethren. 

The dty of Basel has jaat] lost the oldest 
representative of one of its distinguished 
literary families in the person of Obersthelfer 
Abel Burckhardf, who died at the age of 
seventy-seven. He studied theology at Berlin 
under Schleiermaoher. Together with the 
brothers Waokemagd, of Berlin, Prof. J. J. 
Herzog, of Erlangen, and the late Prof. Blunt- 
sohli, of Hdddberg, he was one of the founders 
of the so-cdled " Nameless Society for the Cul. 
tivation of Literature." The first edition of 
Wilhelm Wackemagel's poems (1827) was 
dedicated to his Swiss friends Burokhardt and 
Bluntschli. Their friendship resulted in the 
invitation of Wackernagel to a professorship at 
Basel in 1833. From 1830 to 1839 Abd 
Burokhardt was an assistant-dergyinan in the 
city, 



THE BODLEIAN LIBRARY. 
We quote the following from the Monthly Nates 
for August of the Library Associ&tioa : — " The 
Bodldan Library, having acquired the old ex- 
amination schools, now occupies every 'floor of the 
quadrangle, and one of the old schools is ailready 
being shelved for 40,000 volumes. The " Cum- 
tors' " or " Clarendon " room has also been hand- 
somely fitted up ; all incunabula wiU probably 
be transferred to it, and arranged as a guide 
to the early history of printins. Open shelves, 
to contain all the bibliography (by subjects), 
have been erected in Ddke Humphrey's reading- 
room ; the reference collection attached to tms 
room will also be revised and extended shortly. 
A new select library is being formed in 
the open oases in the Camera, and will be 
completed before term. Accession lists of new 
foreign purchases, and of the most interesting 
purchases of old works, wiU be posted in both 
reading-rooms. The 723 volumesof the Catalog^ue 
are being paged ; and an official will be employed 
for some years to come in revising all headings 
and titles, bnd indexing all extensive articles. 
For accessions, the cataloguing rules of the 
Library Assooiatiou will be adopted, with only 
such modifications as are essential to the Cata- 
logue ; the practicability of introducing print 
wul tdso be considered. The sorting of the 
spate set of slips which are to form a subject- 
catalogue is being rapidly expedited by a 
special extra staff; whether they shall be laid 
down in volumes or on cards is undecided. The 
long-designed classified re-arrangement of the 
librarywill be carried out (as intended) by first 
arranging the slips relating to a subject, and 
then bringing the books on it into a correspond- 
ing order. University College has transferred 
to the Bodleian, as a deposit, its collection of 
185 volumes of MSS. A. rough list of more 
than 1,200 Oxford-published books not in the 
library has been compiled, and Very many have 
been already obtained. Half-morooco bmding 
has been substituted for half-calf, and a new 
cheap binding for tracts, &c. — paper boards with 
parchment back-— has been devised. All printed 
volumes containing several distinct works (not 
being homogeneous tracts) are now broken up 
on rebinding," 



THE ANNUAL MEETING OF TBE 
LIBRARY ASSOCIATION. 
The programme of the proceedings at the fifth 
annual meeting of the association, to be held at 
Cambridge on Tuesday next and tJiree foUowiqg 
days, has now been issued to members. The 
chair will be taken on Tuesday morning at 
In the latter year he became Pfarrer of eleven o'dook by Mr. Henry Bradduw, who 
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vill open the piooeedings by deUTexine hia 
preaidentud addreM. Mbet fhe oonnoil and 
treaaoier hare presented their Beporta, papera 
will be read on " OambridgeLibraziee in 1710," 
by Ftot. J. £. B. Blayor, and on « The Printing 
of the BritiBh ICnaenm Oatalogae, ' by Ifr. 
!EUohard Qamett In the afternoon, papers will 
be read by Mr. Eirfkr Magndsaon on " The 
Spread of Booka in Early TimeaJ" by l£r. Oor- 
nelins Walfoid on " Earlj Book Faira," and on 
" The Trinity College Library" by the Bev. £. 
Sinker. 

On Wedneaday, papera will be read on " The 
Work of the Nineteenth-Oentory Librarian for 
the Librarian of the Twentieth," by Mr. B. B. 
Bowker, of New York, late editor of fhe LUrary 
Journal; on "Electric Lighting in Fablio 
Libraries," by Mr. Peter Oowell, of Liverpool ; 
and on " Fnblio HiatoriMraphy and fating," 
by Mr. James Yatea, of Lieeda. The Beporta of 
the oommitteea on illuatrationa to the catalogu- 
ing mlea of the aaaooiation and on the trying 
of library aaaiatants will be considered. In 
connexion with the latter, Mr. H. B. Tedder 
will treat of " Libiarianship as a Profession ; " 
and the day's work will be oonoloded by a paper 
on " Some -Beoent Schemes of Olasainoation," 
by Mr. E. C. Thomas. 

On Thoiaday, Mr. Henry Stevens will ask 
"Who apoils onr New English Books?" and 
it is to be hoped will answer hia own 
qoeation; and the aubjeot of binding will be 
thoron^y disonsaed, Mr. Henry Bradshaw 
writing on tite " History of English Binding," 
and lb. F. T. Barrett, of Qlasgow, and Mr. 
J. Y. W. MacAlister, of Leeds, offering prao- 
tical suggestions. In the afternoon, Mr. H. B. 
Wheatley will offsr some "Thoughts on the 
Oatalqraing of Journals and Truiaactions ; " 
Mr. Wright, of Plymouth, will read a paper 
on " Libraiians and Looal Bibliography," and 
Mr. Henry Bradshaw a note on " libraries as 
Local Book Moaeoms ; " and a Beport on Sisw- 
Notation will finish the day's work. 

Friday will be given up to private business, 
although one question of pubhc interest will be 
discussed upon a motion 1^ Ifr. E. B. Nicholaon, 
Bodley's Librarian, in fitvour of the Sunday 
opening of libraries, museums, &o. 

Arrangements will be made for visiting the 
Tarions colle^ and libraries of Cambridge, and 
a small exhibition will be arranged by Mr. 
Bradshaw to illustrate the history and progress 
of the art of binding. On Tuesday evening the 
president will receive tiie members at Sing's 
College; and on Wednesday evening Atoirit inll 
be given at the Otiildhall py the Committee of 
the Free Public Library. 



Devonshire sailor engaged against the Spaniards. 
Ita vigorously wora^ pagea give repeated 
exmreeaion to a fiery patxiotiam and a fervid 
enthuaisam for the sea, almost in the best 
Elizabethan vein. Mr. Bullen oonjeotnres that 
the play, which is certainly by no 'prentice 
hand, proceeded from the pen of Thomas Hey- 
wood. Another work, "The Tragedy of Sir 
John Van Olden Bamavelt," printed from Addit. 
MS. 186S3, is also characterised by consider- 
able intensity of aentiment and expression. 
Whether the editor is quite justified in attribu- 
ting this play to George Chapman, although 
the choice of aubjeot and ita general treatment 
might support the aasumption, must be left for 
future discussion. "The Lady Mother," from 
the Egerton MS. 1992, and probably a sprightly 
domestic comedy, entitied " Captain Underwit," 
from the Harleian MS. 76S0, will complete 
Mr. Bullen's second Tolnme. The. concluding 
volumes of the aeries will consist of equally 
interesting and inaccessible productions. The 
collection, it will be remembered, is being pub- 
lished by subscription ; and we are surprised to 
learn that the list of subscribers, though 
limited to 130 names, is not yet filled up. We 
should have thought that twice the number of 
lovers of Elizabethan literature would have 
come forward to aid so important an under- 
taking. Mr. Bullen's address is Clarence 
House, Godwin Boad, New Town, Margate. 



MB. BVLLBISTB OOLLEOTIOIT OF OLD 
PLAYS. 

Mb. a. H. Bxtllin, whose admirable edition 
of fhe works of John Day was reviewed in the 
AoASXirs' of January 14, is now engaged in 
tbe publioation of his colleotion of old plays, 
whuiut seeing the importance of the alterationa 
made in the original aoheme, bida fair to prove 
the moat valaable contribution to the study 
of Bliaabethan dramatic literature that has 
app««ied for vei^ many years. The first volume 
of the seriea, mdudmg four hitherto unre- 
piinted plays, has already been published, and 
we hope shortly to notice it at length. The 
aeoond volume, whidh may be expected about 
next November, is to consist entirely, we 
imderataad, of dramas now printed for the first 
time frraoa MS. aooroes. Xhraugh Mr. Bullen's 
oonrtesy we have had an opportunity of look- 
ing over theae newly discovered plays, and we 
have little doubt that many of thnn wUl, when 
published, take a place among repreaentative 
Elisabethan prodnotiona. "Dick of Devonshire," 
an unpublished aaonymona play from Egerton 
MS. 199i, treata of tiie adyentuiea of a popular 



THE DUBLIN EXHIBITION. 

DabUa: Aac.t8,ltSl. 

Irelakd has always taken kindly to exhibitiona 
Long before the lifarqnis d'Av^se in 1797 
started an exhibition at St-Oloud in aid of the 
starving workmen of the Gobelins and S&vrea 
and the Savonnerie (carpets), the Boyal Dublin 
Society used to hold small triennial exhiUtiona, 
award prizes, give bounties, and otherwise, 
wisely or unwisely, try to foster home manu- 
facture. But it did not succeed. Irish manu- 
factures, with the one exception of linen, kept 
going down. William III. is answerable for 
tiiis to a considerable extent He undertook to 
do what he could "to depress the Irish woollen, 
and to promote the Irish linen." He certainly 
" depressed the woollen ; " for, whatever may be 
said about the advantage of protecting an 
industry, it is unquestionably possible to crush 
it out. As to " promoting the linen," William 
did much lees in that direction than an Antrim 
man, who, finding trade stagnant and hearing 
that the Bradfora weavers had got a law for 
burying in woollen, started the custom of linen 
scarves and hatbands at funerals. It took; and 
not in Ireland only. So great was the conse- 
quent consumption that within twelve months 
the importe of Irish linen into the j>ort of 
London were nearly trebled, and the impulse 
thus given enabled Ulster to hold her own 
against the previously suooessful rivalry of 
Holland. This was in 1729. The Irish 
woollen trade (once bo &mous that, by a 
stetute of Edward I., Irish friesaget were 
admitted into England, although they did not 
conform to regulation size, and the taia 
d' Irlanda was in good repute in Italy and Spain 
tiU the latter part of the sixteenth century) fell 
into decay, and carried with it aeveral amaller 
trades — ^hat-making, fringe- and tape-making, 
&C., which had thriven in various places. Ire- 
land, too, was not in a condition to recover from 
a blow of that kind. Macanlay deeoribes, 
only too faithfully, the state of prostiatton 
into which she ssLk after the breach of the 
Treaty of limerick. Molvneux and Swift tried 
to galvanise into life what William's Parlia- 
ment had killed ; but in vain. A great part of 
the manufacturing population of Dublin emi- 
grated into the country ; and, finally, joined by 
many oonntry-folk, went to America to aweU 



the Irish colony whose bitter hatred of Eagland 
was such a marked feature in the War of Inde- 
pendence. Only two mills lived through theae 
bad times— Foley (now Lucy), of Cork, and 
Mahony, then of Cork, now of Blarney, which 
latter house is now at the head of the woollea 
trade of the country. When, in 1779, the ruinous 
statutes were repealed, they had done their 
work ; and even the Volunteer movement, with 
its motto, surmounting a cannon, "Free tnde 
or this," failed to give permanent life to the 
almost extinct industry. It did something- 
the stetistics talk of fifty master-dothien, em- 
ploying fi.OOO hands, in Dublin within a decade 
of the omens 1782. In spite of the disturbanoea 
of '98, there was marked progress; but with 
the Union a more fatal blight settled on the 
country. This is not the place for politica ; bat 
it belongs to our subject to remark that the 
Union, without CathoUo Emancipation and the 
consequent elevation of the mass of the Iiiih 
people, was simply illusory. The olaae which 
could have encouraged home mannfaotnie 
began to live in England and to acquire Eng- 
lish tastes; and the masses were too poor and 
too unenlightened to be of any use to the 
cause. 

Ireland had not got her political grievanoei 
settied vrhen the potato-famine came; and a 
desire to give the country some set-off for the 
misery she had been suflbring was the origin of 
exhibitions on a large scale. They had proved 
so succesrfol in Franoe that they were being 
held nil over the Continent ; and m 1852 Cork 
set the example with a big show of purely Iriah 
goods, many of the exhibite bearing tonohing 
witness to tiie crisis through which the oonntry 
had just passed, being the work of those who 
had been five or aix years in the workhonae. 
Dargan's exlubition came the next year. It 
was a tine show, with an exceptionally good 
loan-collection ; but of the exhibita yky few 
even professed to be Irish, and those which did 
were often EngUsh goods with Irish namae. It 
failed financially ; tihe expenses inodent to Ihe 
visit of royalty &r exceeded the value of the 
"patronage," and it did very little good to 
Irish manufacture. On the contrary, it taught 
the Irish that English fabrics were cheaper 
and more sightly, if less honest and lastiDg, 
than the goods to which they had bew 
accustomed. Indeed, from 18S3 may be dat«d, 
not the improvement of Irish fabrics owing to 
the adoption of the improved methods exhibited 
by the English manu&ctorers, but tiie apread 
of shoddy, which, even in many oonntry 
parte, has superseded homespun as completely 
as tea and white bread (a legacy of ^ 
days of famine weaknees) have superseded stit- 
about Dargan's exhibition did not help to 
fulfil Isaac Butt's prophecy, uttered in 1841, 
that " the revival of manufactures will make 
Ireland great, prosperous, and happy." Several 
small euiibitions followed, notably one in 1864, 
in which home manufactures were far more 
largely represented than in the 1853 exhibi- 
tion, or than in the so-called "international" 
exhibition of 1865. Indeed, it would seem that 
Ireland has not hitherto beien in a fit condition 
for international shows. They have done no 
good ; while the more unpretending affain 
devoted to home produote have always giren 
an impulse to trade. 

With the cironmstancee under whioh the 
present exhibition was founded Eaglisbman 
have no ooncern. It was determined to hold an 
exhibition; and then there arose a dispute on 
the question of patronage, whereupon Lora 
Brabazon proposed that the whole project 
should be abandoned. This was acooraingly 
done ; but the people were resolved to haw 
tiieir show, and a joint-stook company limited 
soon found fhe necessary support. Itu 
astonishing how littie will start an indoatnal 
exhibition when yn oonsidBiL lh«. «(«t ot *> 
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ironolad— nay, of a aiiigle disobarge from the 
IwnneSiU. Snrely no one will blame the Irish 
Ibi determining to " get lid " (in Mr. Butt's 
Wtrds) '<o{ that erouohmg spirit which depend; 
npon patronage," and with which, by-the-way, 
the English have been too fond of reproaching 
them. Certain it is that, not from any dis- 
nspect to the Queen, but from a determination 
to resist the domineering of a section of the 
BeUwt folks did things take the line which 
they have taken. It was hard to get a site ; 
Mr. Ceoil Quinness refused the use of the old 
Dtmn building. At last the Botunda Qardens 
in Sntland Square were fixed on; and the 
greatest wonder is the speed with which the 
vork was completed. There were only eighty- 
three working days between turning the first 
lod and the formal opening. 

Audit is a most oieditable and interesting 
exbibitioiK small compared with that of 18fi3, 
but well fitted with well-made and admirably 
srnuiged exhibits. It will be best to take a 
TMT few subjects, and go through these 
vith some oate. Ceramic art is almost solely 
connected with the name of Belleek, where 
Messrs. M'Bimey and Scott have been at work 
tinoe 1852. Ererybody knows the delicate 
little sheila and vases, light as paper and 
bestttifnlly iridescent, which may be called 
Belleek waie ; there are plenty of these in two 
(rf the exhibition cases. It is a pity there is 
not also a selection of the good dinner and 
chamber ware which, as well as the toy-work, 
i* largely made at Belleek. Anybody who 
wants to get a beautiful thing, and also to 
eneonrage Irish art, should order an afternoon 
tta^et. The things are sent carriage free to 
any English port The only other "china "is 
•ome small vases, hand-painted, which Mr. 
Yodrey, one of the exhibitors of the Belleek 
Tin, has made by way of experiment. IHiey 
us oertainly a success ; and here we may note 
tbit a good deal of English china is sent over 
to be hand-painted by Irish gentlewomen 
and in Dublin institutions. Of rough glazed 
potiary and also of artistic " torra-oottas " 
ibm is a good show from Coalisland, Co. 
Tyrone. Daniel Devlin, of this place, de- 
Mrrea notice as the first and only lush manu- 
ftctoier of vitrified sewage pipes. Fleming, 
of Tonghal. also sends glazed ware, drain tiles, 
Ik. ; and so does M'Cormick, of Bray. Ferrum- 
ite, or artificial stone, is sent from Bockaavage 
Works, Cork; and Gourtown, Queenstown, 
Atby, £o., send bricks and fire-bricks. Of flint 
glass, the only Irish maker is Fugh, of Dublin ; 
his metal ia excellent, and the engraving very 
good ; but the latter is done by Austrian work- 
men. Of altar lamps and other brass-work 
there are many good samples by Hughes, and 
also by Mooney, of Dublin. Ferry, of Cork, is 
more ambitious ; his wrought-iron sanctuary 
gates are almost too elaborate. M'Loughlin, of 
Dublin, has some beautiful work ; one spray, 
vith rose and lily, sent in in the rough, would 
not discredit Matsys. J. Fagan, of Dublin, also 
•hows good ironwork (it is a pity that in this 
case, as in others, all of the same class of ex- 
hibits are not placed together). His fire-grates 
vith wrought standard are good ; and he sends 
a fine oak door with richly wrought massive 
hinge*. What a pity the work at Christ Church 
and St Patrick's was not entrusted to men like 
these, inatead of being all got over from Eng- 
land. Bog-oak is well known ; but the Eu- 
Umey inlaid work — arbutus (the root for the 
darker shades) and box— will be new to many 
visitoii. Some of thia is as good as the best 
Tanbridge ware, and the veneers are much 
thicker. In bog-oak itself, some of Coggin's 
hlotting-oases and jewel-boxes are admirably 
dob»— rich in that peculiar ornament whidi is 
the charm of the opm Bootieum. 

The maehinery, really good and abundant, is 
Myond onr Mope; but Dublin has long been 



famous for carriage-building, and the exhibits 
show that the art has not declined. Those, 
again, who want a cheap dog-cart can get one 
from Murphy, of Oloumel, at a good deal below 
the English price for a like article. Bisk, of 
Cork, shows wall-tiling and mosaic ; M'Donough 
sends paper; Yere Foster (the father of in- 
spection of emigrant ships) his well-known and 
excellent copy- and drawing-books; Marcus 
Ward has a good display not only of his 
cards, which are known everywhere, but of 
illustrated books and specimens of colour- 
printing. This firm may almost be called the 
restorers of Irish illumination. From their 
work the transition is easy to Art in its more 
limited sense. 

One does not come to Dublin to see pictures ; 
yet nobody should leave the exhibition without 
looking carefully through both the long upper 
gallery and the lower room which is to be opened 
to-morrow (August 29). In the former there 
are a characteristic Maolise — " King Oophetua ; " 
several pictures of historical interest—" O'Con- 
nell as Lord Mayor," " O'Connell at Clifden," 
"O'Connell in Prison," "Father Matthew," 
&o. ; some coast studies by P. Y. Duffy ; and two 
striking pictures by Thaddeus Jones, of Cork. 
G. Gbey's "Peasant Proprietor" is not bad, 
but it is by no means equal to James Grey's 
" Home Manufacture." The centre of the 
lower room is filled with oases of antiques — 
stone dubs, flint implements, bronzes, &o., most 
of them lent by the Be v. Jas. O'Laverty, P.P. of 
Holywood, Co. Down, author of the valuable 
Hutory of the Diocese of Doian and Connor. 
They were collected by himself, so that in every 
case their history is known. Other cases oon- 
tain autographs, coins, Ac. We are glad of this 
addition ; the show of Irish producto was not 
comideto without some examples of the early 
metal-work for which she was so famous. It is 
a pity that the Irish Academy and Trinity Col- 
lege should not have leut for the occasion those 
marvels of early work such as the Cross of 
Cong and St. Patrick's bell, bettor known, we 
fear, to the foreign archaeologist than to the 
British or Irish public. Among the pictures 
on the wall of this room may be named two 
sketehes by Dr. Petrie (263, 261), intorestinK 
because they are his; "A Glen with Books" 
(470) and "A Seaweed Beach" (490), by C. 
Stuart, who has one excellent sea- side picture 
in the long gallery; two very clever dance 
programmes by O'Hen (354, 355), the painter 
of the big picture of " Punchestown — the 
Irish Derby ; " and a portrait (412) of " Father 
O'Malley," the father of Home Bule. There are 
several old pictures, and a good many English 
— among them Frith's " Marseilles Prison." In 
the sculpture Foley, of course, towers sublime. 
M'Dowell is not represented. There is a good 
deal by both the Farrells ; but Foley's " Gold- 
smith " (perhaps his masterpiece), his " Burke," 
and his figures from the Dublin Prince Consort 
Memorial (all placed in the nave) are enough 
to set us thinking how much of " British sculp- 
ture " has been done by Irishmen. O'Keill's 
pulpit, of different marbles with numerous 
small figures in white oolite, almost ranks with 
the soulptuze, though it is placed in another 
room. 

On the whole, the English stranger will be 
pleasingly surprised at the steto of the Fine 
Arte in Ireland as set forth in the exhibition. 
So few on the east of the Channel are aware 
that, though men like Danby, Mulready, 
Maclise, have generally exhibited in England, 
several of those who are content with the 
Dublin Academy are very clever artists. But 
it is to arts other than what are called " fine " 
that I wanted to call attention. Everyone who 
can do so should come and see for himself how 
Ireland stands in glass ware, in woollen fabrics, 
in printing, in ornamental metal-wotk, as com- 
pared iri& England and Scotland. It is just 



the time to see the Dublin people, too. They 
are enthusiastic, and in a gooii oanse. 
EboTBY Stuaet Faqaw, 
Beotor of Great Cressingham, Norfolk. 

PS. — A word about the needlework. The 
round room is nearly full of it, some gorgeous 
and intricate (Mr. Hill Burton says the Sootio 
art " runs too much into minuteness " — a good 
fault in needlework) ; some simple, like that 
sent by the poor evicted folks of Ourraroe and 
Olymagh, the exhibitor of which, Miss Yates, 
with her quiet resolute enthusiasm, is tato coela 
removed from the English idea of a lady Land 
Leaguer. 



8BLE0TED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

OBHiaAIi UTKKATITRK. 

BuxTAVo, E. Trola n. iraa-IlioB. HaUbranai Haa- 

aingn. S If. 
Xrusid oildw wbn 1» ilUm* gnara drlL T. 1. Ibdhd : 

Kwtanet. 
Iiun»F»o, U. da. HoTtai ddiolunm. B^vrodnettBn h<Ue- 

gnphiqua. Tata aspUoatU par A. Btnuib. 3« Uyt. 

HtiaMlmrg : TrUbnar. IS II. SO Bt. 
SoaaFPLCB, Ii T. TTab. dia Bpoahan dar atnuMadtaa Kaart. 

Jasa : IMnaiig. 1 K. to n. 

THSOLOOT. 

BicKBLL, O. Mohtiuigsa dar Habrtlar. Zam artUnnuda 
naob dam Variiimiii d. TTrtaztaa ttban. II. Job, Dialag 
Ub. dai Laidan d. Qaiaabtao. iBUbruok: Wagnv. 

1 U 20 Ff. 

EiRx, H. Dar TTrtpranf d . Brlafai an Disgnat. Pnibnrg4- 

B.: Hardar. IK. tOPf. 
BruiniaTas, F. Ii. Baitrilga va OhrUtolagla. ITI. Dia 

OhtiaMftutniaii d. yatliarrllobtaii. BarUn: Wiagudt. 

2 la. 

EUTO&T. 

BmrajLua anr lUehaUdhaD XiiahaBnaahidhta, hM(. v. F. 

DlbaUu u. O. iMblar. 1. Hft. Laipai*: Baith. 41C 
Baoiosia. L. O. Uodana QoaUoilonabar n. aatlka 

Oeasbiohtaehnlber. Insabtuok : Wainar, S M. 40 Pf . 
D'iDiTiLU, la Oomta H. Iia ICartebal Bugaaad, d'aptii at 

Oorreapondaaca intlme at dai Daoamanta inMita. 1. %, 

Paria : Firmin-DUot. 10 fr. 
TmMBtm, A. BatMfa lur antloabaaiaohra u. lor koaatantiao- 

poUunlanhan Btadtebienik. Jau: DaUtimg. IK. UPf. 
LarFUD, K. RaiMtan dar BitcbSle t. Biohitlltt. S. Abth. 

i. Vua. 137»-1>06. Biobaun : SdUkraatb. S K. 
LtMOCMteBxrrT, I>. Traabt a. Bavaflanng d. rOmiadien 

Hvaraa ▼ahtaad dar Kalaatieit. Braunaoliirelg : Ylavag. 

6K. 
Kiixia, A. Dia Alasaadaigaaahlahta naoh ttrabo. 1. XlkL 

WUnbnrg : BtOtaL S K. 90 PI. 
KaxDHiiu Oatmanlae hiicorioa. Lagmn aaotia V. For- 

mnlaa. Paia I. HaaDonr : Habn. 10 K. 
KoxuMEiiu taobsrgrapbloa oodiola Pariaiaaaia latial 1711. 

Tranioripait ats. Q. Bohmlta. Fata. 1. HaaiUTar: 

Habn. 10 K. 
OnrsKLaT. H. Hittotiaali.taograpbia«baa WSrtatbnab d. 

dautanhan Kittalaltara. 8. Ltg. Ootba: Parthai. 

S K. 40 P<. 
WaavHaKT, K. Oaaahiahta Kalaw Karia IV, n. aaiaac Ziit. 

S. Bd. (1S46-65.} l.AbCb. Innahrttok: Wagnar. 71(. 

PHT8I0AL BOIKNOK AND FHILOSOPHT. 

KAKnca, 0. F. Ph. da, at A. W. BioHX.ca. Flora Braalllanala. 

Faaa. S7. at St. Laipaig : Flciwhar. 47 K. 
Karxa. W. K^moira aar la graada Oambia aoatrala da Kali 

da F^rriar 1880. Haul : Oeorg. 1 K. SO P(. 
YooT, a. l«a prdunina Organlaoiaa daa KAMaittsi. Biaal: 

Oawg. 6K. 

FHILOLOaT, BTO. 

Boiauwo, a. Bohiokaala n. Wlrkanfea d. W -Lautaa la dan 

indogumaniiohaa Bpraebao. 1. Ibl. HaanaTar : Hal- 

TiBg. 3K. 
BoLuo, J. BrcTia obiestomathia arabloa In naum tobolarum, 

Bama : Laeaohir. 7 fr. 
OintTnja, A. W. Dar BOar d. Dioayaaa. Jana: Dtdatnag. 

80 PI. 
Famta. a. Dar Btaat in dar lUaa a. Odyataa. laasbraok : 

Wagaar. S K. 
QaBBAEDT, K. Hi Supplieum Bnripld. interpalatloBllwa. 

Jaoa : Daiatnnr. 80 tt. 
Osioaa, W. Oitlranlaoba Ealtar in Altarlum. Brlaagtn : 

Daiabart. 12 K. 
jA'li, J, Oommeiitar la ZtmMbiari'a Kofaual. ITaah dan 

Uaadiolulftaa xu Lalpalg, Oafara. OoaitaaitBopal a. Oalra 

brag. T a. Jaba. 6. Rtt. Iialpaig : Brsokbaui. 12 K. 
BoaLTia, K. Otammatiaoba u. lnao<>l»«tHba Scudlai^ ttb, 

JeAnBoatiov. Jcaa: Dtiatung. IK. 
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aOEREaPOSBENOE. 

"Tn> IiABT BUTPSB" AT TOKOBRLOO. 

BMod HonM, HiHIkz : Ang. 19, 1S81. 

On a reoent tonr in Belgium, I |)aid a Tint 
to the abbey of Tongeiloo, belonging to the 
Order o^ St. Norbert, commonly called Pre* 
monstratensiana, which was fonnded in 1130 by 
GiBelbert. The religious were expelled from 
this monastery during the French Bevolution in 
1796, but were able to purchase back their 
own property and to return in 1840. 

Some rare tapestries and pictures wer« saved ; 
and out of the number was a superb tableau 
representing "The Last Supper," a reproduc- 
tion on the same scale as the fiamous mural 
painting in the refectory of the convent of 
tita. Maria delle Orazie at Milan. The existence 
of a work of this natoie is not generally known 
in the art world, so that a bnef description of 
the picture may be interesting to some of the 
readers of dte Agaosuy. It may induce some 
of them to visit the monastery, and inspect for 
fhemselTes this important work. There are not 
many reproductions of the ori^al painting. 
The best-known, according to Eastlske, may 
be summed up as follows: — (1) In the Boyai 
Academy, by Marco d' Oggione ; (2) in the 
refectory of the convent of Oastellazzo at Milan, 
by the same paintm ; (8)tlie more modem cartoon 
in the Lenohtenborg gallery at Munich, by 
Boni; (4) the mosaic m theAmbraa galley, 
Vienna. The piotuie in the refectorinm of the 
Abbey of Tongerloo is in an excellent state of 
vresmation, though it has evidently been sub- 
jected at some time to rude treatinent. Its 
history, apocryphal or not, is thus given by its 
present jwssessors ; they are prepared to pro- 
dnoe evidence as to its antiquity : — 

It became the property of the religious in 
1644, when it was sold by the heirs of one Jean 
le Grand as the work of Leonardo da Vinci 
himself, havin g be en painted expressly for 
Pope Clement VIL.. who intended it as a 
present for Henry VIII. In consequence of 
the apostasy of the English king, it received 
another destination, and was sent to Flanders 
in order that a design might be woven from it 
in silk and gold. Whatever may be the truth 
of this narrative, and whoever may have been 
the painter, the work resembles in all its details 
the great painting at Milan, so that a general 
conception of the grandeur and power of the 
original may be easily gathered by the art 
student. 

Tongerloo is situated about six miles firom 
Herenthals ; it may be reached from Antwerp, 
stopping at the station of Oosterloo; from 
Louvain, by Arschot and Monchovem. A 
pleasant wtuk of three miles through a flat, 
{)ine-olad country will bring the artist or art 
connoisseur to tiie monastery, where, I have 
no doubt, he will be courteously received by 
the Lord Abbot — the Bight Sev. John Ohrysos- 
tom de Swertz — more especially if he mentions 
his desire to see the tableau of "The Last 
Supper." The Lord Abbot is an accomplished 
Bcholar, speaking English, French, German, 
Spanish, and Latin fluently. The artist will 
find on his entrance to the monastery an 
avenue of lime-trees, planted about tiie six- 
teenth century, which will almost of themselves 
repay the visit. Tb. M. D01.AK. 



position of the writer, the article may be re* 
garded as a Bemi-ofB.ciaI exposition of depart- 
mental intentions. It begins with a discussion 
of the questions at issue between "Bestora- 
tionists" and the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings, which at once discloses that 
the writer hopelessly misunderstands the aim 
of that society ; then follow a disquisition on the 
history of the Tower, and a eulogy of the 
" restoration " done from time to time, some of 
which is described " as not mere restoration in 
the sense of keeping together the existing state 
of things, but aUo of alteration." To our 
thinking, the restoration of the chapel in the 
White Tower and that of the Oradle Tower, the 
latter with joints of wide black mortar, neat 
dremed stonework, flat concrete roof, and rolled 
iron joists, of which Mr. Mitford boasts, are 
painful examples of that " barbarous stupidity " 
which he elsewhere deplores. They show to 
snyone who may see them, and who will take 
the trouble to think the matter out, the irre- 
parable injury which old work sufitos at the 
hands of restorers, however well-intentioned. 

We are then told that no work at the Tower 
can be satisfactory till the great warehouse 
which succeeded ue fire in 1788 is removed. 
Were it this warehouse only that it is in- 
tended to remove, no objection need have 
been made, as it is entirely modem and un- 
interesting, and is, moreovet, said to be in an 
unsafe condition. But it is propoeed also 
to dear away tiie whole of the buildings 
occupying the site between the Bait Tower on 
the east and tiie Wakefield Tower cm the west. 
Now, between the end of the warehouse and 
the Wakefield Tower, which it connects, stands 
a modest building (of the existence of which 
Mr. Mitford is apparentiy ignorant) Which is 
of geniune old workmanship and of consider- 
able value and interest. Its loss would be as 
irreparable as that of the Lanthom Tower which 
Mr. Mitford laments ; yet this is quietly con- 
demned to be swept away in order to make room 
for a modern presentment of the old inner 
ballium wall and Lanthom Tower. Such a 
fiseling we entirely fail to understand. The 
elevation of this house, which was formerly the 
residence of the Keeper of the Beoords, is of 
some architectural pretension. The wall, 
though not of continuous building with the 
adjoining Wakefield Tower, is of mediaeval 
construction, altered by subsequent face repairs. 
It has been pierced in later times by a doorway 
and windows, the former of which is surmounted 
by a large and boldly ornamented and carved 
royal escutcheon of a date between Charles II. 
and Anne, which bears the motto "Semper 
eadem." In the interior there is a mediaeval 
spiral atone staircase leading to the first and 
second stories, the front rooms of which are 
lined from fioor to ceiling with oak panelling, 
and the windows of which have oak shutters, 
window backs, and seats, all of a date not later 
than the reign of Anne, possibly as early as 
Charles II. or James II. Some of the panels 
serve as doors to deep reoeeses in the wall, in 
which were formerly kept part of the records 
of England ; and in uiese rooms lived and 
labour^ Sir F. Falgrave and Sir T. Duff us 
Hardy. After lamenting the loss of the Lan- 
thom Tower, Mr. Mitford confesses that the 
new building proposed to be erected on the site 
of the warehouse will 



"BBSTORATIOir" AT THE TOWSB 07 LOITDOK. 

Tb* Bodatj ta tin FntootioB ol ABdant BaiMingi, 
9 BnakiBsluun BuMt, Adelphl, W.O. : Aof. M, >R8S. 

In the June number of the Nineteenth Gentnry 

appeared an article on the Tower of London by 

Mr. A. B. Mitford. Its aim was stated to hie 

"to explain the object of certain works of 

restoration which have been carried on for 

some years past, and which it is hoped will 

Bhoxtly be brought to a good end," From the 



"be but a reproduction," and that "no one will 
pretend that as a work of protection the hiner 
balUnm is now a neoeiaity ; " bnt he aays that—' ' as 
a building of some sort most take the place of the 
wsrehooaes removed, for a portion of the aooom- 
modation will be wanted— to put anythlog else in 
this place bat a tme representation of what stood 
there of old would be an act of stnpidlty and 
vandalism." 

Will not the attempted reproduction, which is 
to be Moomplithed " by following striotiy in 



the old lines, which have been preserved in 

ancient drawhigi and «ngravings,"^be an aot of 

greater stnpidify P Where are the old drswiaM 

and engravings which show the old work suffi. 

dently accurately to allow of its teproduetion P 

Mr. Ifitford once challenged the sodety to 

say what other building should be put in place 

of the warehouses, if a presentment of the 

Lsnthom lower, &e., be inadmissible. The 

society might reply. What would be the mort 

useful building that the site allows? Is the 

cylindrical form the best P Bather, is it not the 

most inconvenient of all forms fi>r the pnrpotei 

to which the new building is to be put P WoS 

not the new tower, with its ride cnitaiiu, b« 

but a sort of toy, the wonder and admiration 

of people who go to stars at tiie axe and the 

block P Could it possibly be accepted by 

educated people as a tme image or presentment 

of the Lanthom Tower, built at a time vhea 

English architecture was noblest P There an 

several reasons why anything approaching 

a "correct preeentment" is impossible. We 

have no positive guide to the rebuflding, 

except what may be found of the fbnndationa 

when the warehouse is removed. The old 

views of the Tower are too small and too 

general to be relied on for any detail. No 

drawing made before 1788 of a Oothio 

building would be accurate, whatever iu 

sice. We have no record whatever as to 

the arrangements and details of the interior ; 

and restoration of this most impcrtiat 

part of the Tower, in which Henry m. 

had his apartments, would be wholly oca- 

jectnral. To this general, almost total, nn- 

oertainty must be added the disappointment 

attaching to all attempts to l«prodaoe the 

character and style Triiich belonged to mediaenl 

work, which are quite unattainable at preeent, 

and our reproductions of which are always 

awkward, stiff, and spiritless in oonsequeneft 

These are some among the difficulties fatal to 
the work before it begins. They are stated, u 
the opinion of the society was challenged ; but 
if it wwe merely a question of replacing 
tumble-down storehouses with somethin); more 
picturesque, the society, which was fonnded for 
the protection of ancient buildings, and not by 
any means for the disoouragement of studies in 
ancient architecture, any more than for the 
criticism of genuine modem aichiteoture, would 
have nothing further to say. Whether it ware 
the Lanthom Tower or the Mausdemn of 
Halieamaseus, the exercise would not eonoem 
it more than other taxpayers. Bat in maUng 
the examination of the buildings proposed to 
be destroyed, other objections of a much more 
serious kind present tJiemselvea. It is not 
merely the fanciful reproduction of an aneient 
work, but the positive destrnetion of the old 
building before described, that comes in 
question. That building is in many way> 
beautiful; it is clearly a part of the original 
Tower, and is associated in rarious ways with 
its history. 

Sorely the reviving respect for the Towetof 
London, which Mr. Mitford so eloquently re- 
presents, would be better shown by preserying 
this fra^ent of the real building than by 
pulling it down to make way for a restoration 
which must be almost entirely oonjeotnral, and, 
at the best, can never have tiie value 1^ the 
smallest fragment of original work. 

Thoicas Wibb, Bectetary. 



SCIENCE. 

Aneedota Osoniemia. Glassioal Series. Vo' 

I., Part 2. Nonius Marcellus, Harleian 

MS. 2719. Collated by J. H. Omoni. 

(Oxford: Clarendon Freaa.) 

Thi second part of the first volume of the 

" Aneedota Ozoniensia " (classical) is a new 

lOoUation hj Mr. J. H. Onions, of Christ 
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Charob, of the Harleian MS. of Nonius, 
aMigned to the ninth or early tenth century. 
This MS., of which Qaieherat seems to have 
bad bat aa imperfeot ooUatioa when making 
bis edition, contains a great number of 
valaable readings, partly new, partly already 
snticipated by oonjeoture ; while others render 
Mvrect oonjeotare easier than it had been 
before. In a scholarly preface Mr. Onions 
p;irea an acconnt of the MS., whieh is written 
m three hands and annotated also by three. 

Nonius MarcelluB was an inhabitant of 
Thabursicom, in Namidia Proconsularis. An 
inscription, ol a.d. 323, found at that town, 
and printed in the eighth volume of the 
Berlin Oorptu Iiueriptionum Latinarum (No. 
4878), mentions a Nonius Maroellus Her^ 
colias as restoring a pavement and baths. If 
this Nonius was the author of the De Com- 
pendiota Doctrina, we may imagine our 
seholar, Uke many other Boman UtteraU, as a 
eitiswn of the npper classes, and withal a man 
of substance and liberality. 

The work which bears his name consists of 
twenty books, which may, for the sake of 
convenience, be said to fall into three classes 
— ^Iexic<^^hical, grammatical, and anti- 
qnarian. The first class comprises books i., 
"De proprietate sermonam;" ii., ~ 
honestia et novo veterum dictos;" iv., 
varia s^ifioatioDe sermonam ; " t., 
difierentiis similinm sermonam;" vi., 
hnpropriis." The grammatical books are — 
fii., "I>e indiscretis generibus;" vii., "De 
eontrariis generibus verborum;" viii., "De 
matata declinatione ; " ix., " De numeris et 



"De 
"De 
"De 
"De 



'De matata eoniugatione ; " 



onbos ;" : 

xL, " De indiscretis adverbiis." The twelfth 
book, " Da dootorum indagine" (" a selectiou 
fcon the xesearches of learned men"), is a 
anseeUany of grammar and lexicography. 
Um reoaaining books are antiquarian :— ziii., 
"Da genere navigiorum ; " xiv., "De genere 
vestimentorum ; " xv., " De genere vasorum 
et poeoloram;'' xvi., "Do genere calcia- 
nentomm;" xvii, "De colore vestimen- 
toram;* zvlii., "De genere oiborum et 
potaum ; " xix., " De genere armorum ; * xx., 
" De propiaquitate et de cognominibus." The 
sixteenth bciok is lost, and only a fragment of 
tke twaatietk is preserved. 

For hia sapposed ignoraooe and stupidity 
KonioB has long been the butt of modem 
sdiolars; and no doubt there are mistakes 
enough In his book. Bat two considerations 
most be borne in mind. The text of Nonius 
has been handed down in a mutilated con- 
dition, all known H8S. having apparently 
been copied from an archetype in many 
places corrupt, and in not a few imperfect. 
Mr. Onions' collation of the Harleian MS. 
shows that in the ninth or early tenth cen- 
tuy there were two differing recensions of 
tiua imperfect text, both of which the copyists 
bad before them; bat the oomplete text of 
Monios has not yet been disoorered. Secondly, 
tbera is nothing to show that the seholarship 
of Nonius fell below the average standard 
of his age. He was, if the title of his work 
as preserved in our copies may be trusted, a 
profeued Peripatetic ; and this implies that 
ae was at least not destitute of philosophical 
cslture. That he consulted excellent authori- 
ties there ean be no question ; that he was a 
I )orer of «Dtiqalty appears from the 



fkot that he hardly ever quotes any writer 
later than the Augustan age. It is generally 
supposed that he borrowed largely and with- 
out intelligence from Oellius; but a close 
examination of the facta pobts, as I have 
elsewhere endeavoured to show, to the con- 
clusion that Gelliua and Nonius are inde- 
pendent, and derived their common informa- 
tion from the same sources. What were 
these sources ? The grammatical books may 
be almost certainly traced to Pliny and 
Probus (see Conington's Vergil, vol. i., 
pp. Ixviii. foil., fourth edition). Much of the 
lexicographical work, notably much of that 
in the first book, must have come ultimately 
from Verrius Piaocus, though Nonius prob- 
ably had several later treatises before him, 
such as that of Caesellius Vindex, from which 
the first, second, fourth, fifth, and sixth books 
were oopied or abridged. The antiquarian 
books may with some probabili^ be referred 
to the Fratum of Suetonius, or to some 
similar work of the same period. 

The strong probability that when we are 
reading Nonius we are in many cases reading 
Yerrius Flaocus, Probus, or Pliny lends a fresh 
interest to the work of the despised African 
scholar. His book is to all appearance an imper- 
fisct epitome of the scholarship of the first and 
early second centuries after Christ. This was, 
perhaps, the golden age of ancient Roman 
philology ; at any rate, it was the period after 
which nothing at the same time new and true 
was contributed to ancient Italian grammar 
or criticism. H. Nmtmship. 



NORTH AMERIOAN BUTTEBFLIES 
AND MOTHS. 
PapUio, Devoted to Lepidoptera exclusively. 
Organ of the New York Entomological 
Olub. (8vo, 2 vols., in monthly parts. New 
Tork.) 

BuUerfliea and Moths of North America. With 
Poll Instructions for Collecting, Breeding, 
Preparing, Claasifying, Packing for Shipment, 
&o. By Herman Streoker. (Beading, Pa. : 
L. Diurnes ; 1878. Large 8vo, pp. 283.) 

TAeBiOterflUi of North Amerioa. With Coloured 
Drawings and Descriptions. By W. H. 
Edwards. (4 to, in parts, each containing 
five coloured plates.) 

Lepidoptera, Bhopcdoceru and Eeteroeeres, In- 
digenoui and Exotic. With Descriptions and 
Coloured Illustrations. By Herman Streoker. 
(Ito, in parts, each containing one coloured 
plate, with descriptions.) 

An lUiutrated Enay on the Noetiridac of North 
America. With ''A Colony of ButterflieB." 
By Augustus Badcliffe (Jrote. (8to, pp. 86, 
four plates. London : Van Yoorst; 1882.) 
Itttutrationt of Typical Specimen* of Lepidoptera 
Seterocera in the Collection of the British 
Museum. Part IV., " North American Tor- 
trioidae." By Lord Walsingham. (Printed 
by Order of the Trustees of the British 
Museum ; 1879. 4to, pp. 84, seventeen plates.) 
The study of zoology, and more especially the 
entomological portion of the science, is making 
rapid advance in North America; and the 
various publications which have recently ap- 
peared upon the subject are formidable rivals 
to those of the Old World. In the heading to 
the present article we have given the titles of 
some of the more recently published works 
which we owe to the zeal of American writers, 
who, following the plan adopted by juvenile 
entomologists, have been especially charmed 



by the beautiful Insects, butterflies and moths, 
which have in all ages attracted the attention 
of the observer of natural objects. So far has 
this partiality to these particular insects ex- 
tended that a periodical work, the first in 
onr list, is in course of publication, entirely 
confined to the order Lepidoptera, in which 
we find the names of Messrs. Bailey, Grote 

Shose New Check List of North American 
oths, brought down to July 1, 1882, is 
announced), Stretch, Henry Edwards (the 
editor), Samuel H. Soudder (who has given 
a series of articles on the anatomy of diomal 
Lepidoptera), Biley, Paokurd, and others as 
contributors. 

The synonymioal oatalogns of H. Streoker, 
as &r as hitherto published, is confined to the 
diurnal spemee, or butterflies, of which 472 
species are carefully catalogued, with hosts of 
their synonymical names and reftoenoes, accom- 
panied by a useful Introduction and a sapple- 
ment of nearly 100 pages, containing a oomplete 
Index and bibliographical notes of all the works 
hitherto published in which descriptions of these 
beautiful creatures are described. 

The work of Mr. W. H. Bdwards on the 
American butterflies has been in progress for 
a considerable period, the plates being executed 
in a first-rate style, each giving the life-history 
of a separate species of butterfly, the insect 
being represented in all its stages with the 
utmost oare, renunding the student of the 
beautiful works of Sepp and Hilbner. 

The illustrated work of Herman Streoker is 
devoted both to butterflies and moths in the 
perfect state only, which are represented with 
great fidelity and boldness in a series of plates, 
executed by the author himself as a labour of 
love; the species selected are quite miscel- 
laneous, but do not extend to the Geometridae 
or the Microlepidoptera, as tiie small moths are 
collectively termed. 

Mr. Qrote's Illustrated Essay on the Noetuidae 
of North America is a valuable addition to our 
knowledge of the North American "thread- 
homed, full-bodied moths " (as the Noetuidae 
were comprehensively termed by the older 
English Aurelians), although the title of the 
work is somewhat too comprehensive. In a 
Preface of sixteen pages, the author regrets 
that there is no work on any American species 
of Noetuidae similar to P^£ Huxley's ex- 
haustive volume on the oray-fish, instead of 
which he gives a rapid sketch of the life-history 
from the egg to the moth-stage of Aletia 
argillaeea, the cotton worm of the Southern 
States — a very destructive speoieB, which has 
already formed the subject of an extensive 
volume by Prof. Oomstook, recently published 
by the Department of Agriculture, anda shorter 
one by Prot 0. V. Biley. But Mr. Grote con- 
siders that the history of this species is not yet 
fully ascertained, especially in reference to the 
relation of its appearance in widely spread dis- 
tricts according to the prevalence of certain 
peculiarities of atmospheric infiuences and pre- 
vailing winds. In respect to the objections 
raised by the author against the use of 
Paris green _ as a preventive against the 
attacks of this cotton worm and other insects 
injurious to agricultural produce, he grants 
that Paris green has saved a good many crops 
of potatoes in the United otates from the 
attacks of the Doryphora, or potato-beetle, but 
he asserts that lime applied to tite young insect, 
and an industrious use of the beating process, 
would have efiected the same result ; at all 
events, the attack made by the author upon 
Prof. Uiley is in bad taste, and might have been 
well spared. In a chapter of fourteen pages the 
author rather vaguely disoasses the claesiflcation 
and relations of the Noetuidae. We are then 
treated with a critical revision of forty-five 
species of the^fiunily described by the late Mr. 
uigitized I: ' 
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F. Walker in the British Ifnsenm Oatalogaes, 
admitting at the same time that 

"It will be only after mnoh Ubonr that Mr. 
Walker'a namea will oeaie to annoy the atadent. I 
have shown here the neoeanty wUoh ezitta thkt 
tUi work ahoald be nndertaken by a oompetent 
band. It will need • greet deal more petienoe than 
the deicriptian of new epeolei. In order that aome 
oonolnaian be arrived at whioh will allow the atady 
of Amerioan motha to go on with aafety to the 
deeorlben of spedea, I hope that the anthorltJei of 
the Britlah Mnaenm will nndertake this work, 
wUoh, nntil it ia done, will alwayi be expected of 
the inititation whioh lanoUoned the printing of 
Mr. Walker*! Oatalogoea." 

This ia followed by notea (chiefly referring to 
looalitiea. names of oaptors, &o.) upon forty- 
fiye handsome speoiea of the family preyiooaly 
deaoribed bv the anther in yarious American 
joumala, of whioh an admirable series of 
o(doiired flgmea are given in foor plates. The 
vork terminates with a dissertation opon 
" a oolony of bntterflies " whioh is stated to 
have settled in New BngLuid upon Mount 
Washington, in New Hampshire, 

"aboDt one hundred thousand years ago [«fe/] 
daring the deoline of the loe period, and their 
desoendants oooapy tlie looky annunit of that 
monntain to this day. Monnt Waahiogton is 6,293 
feet high, and the White Monntain bntterflies are 
not toottd below an elevatlaa of about 6,000 feet,"— 

the oatarnillaiB feeding upon the sedgee whioh 
grow, as best they may, in hollows between the 
tocks. The butterfly is known by the name of 
OenoM lemidea. The distanoe from Mount 
Washington to Long's Peak, Colorado, is 1,800 
miles west, and 1,000 miles northward to Hope- 
dale, Labrador. In the intervening districts no 
butterflies like the White Mountain butterfly 
are to be met with; but on these mountains 
" speoies similar to the White Mountain butter- 
fly, and probably one exactly like it, are found 
again occupying elevated lands," 

" ntia ia a strange distribntiiin for a butterfly ; and 
so the qneatlon oomes op as to the mannsr in whioh 
it was brought about. By oomparing wliat has been 
found out with regard to past conditions of the 
earth and the present state of things, a solution of 
the question has been offered. This solution gives 
us the loe period in North Amerioa as the agent 
whioh indnoed the present distribution of the genus 
to whioh the White Mountain butterfly belongs." 

This is followed by a dissertation on the geo- 
logical aspect of the queetion, which will doubt- 
less interest enquirers as to the present geo- 
graphical range of plants and animals. 

Lord WaLnngham's beautiful volume, pub- 
lished by the British Museum, ia an importent 
addition to our knowledge of the smaller speoies 
of the <nder, being confined to the moths belong- 
ing to the famuy Tortriddae, of whioh the 
common Codling moth is a well-known British 
example. A large number of new speoies were 
collected by Lord Walsingham himself in Oali- 
fomia and Oregon, whioh he liberally pre- 
sented to the British Museum ; and many 
species in the national oolleotion named and 
insufficiently characterised by the late Mr. F. 
Walker are folly described and figured in this 
work, in whioh 155 speoies are described, and 
beautiful figures given of 170 different speoies 
and yarietiee. J. O. Wzsxwood. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



tion whioh bear upon the Septuasfint, and 
haying been with much courtesy allowed at 
once to inspect the book and to re-collate what 
I wanted to get re-collated, I may be allowed to 
state that the external evidence folly agrees 
with what I had anticipated. I may, I think, 
go BO &r as to oonjeotore that the MS. was 
written in all probability at Beiobenau on the 
Lake of Constance, by the same scribe to whom 
we owe tiie copy of Jerome's Ptaiterium iaxia 
Hehraeoi now preserved at Carlsruhe, and 
made use of in my edition of this version. 

Scholars desirous of forming a judgment of 
their own are requested to get put on the same 
teble before them the celebrated MS. of the 
Fandeote, which appears to me to be of the 
beginning of the seventh century, and the 
Codex ij^oiatinus of the Latin Bible. They 
will at once see the difference between a 
genuine and an artificial uncial handwriting, 
between real old vellum and vellum of the 
Oarolingian age, between the truly antique size 
of a book and a size chosen in <«der to make 
the most of the skins at hand. 

Pavi. db Li.aisDB. 



THX OOSBX AXIATIinrS OF THE ULTIK BIBI^E. 
Plnwnoe : Anf. 26, 1881. 

For many years I flslt almost certain — from 
intrinsic reasons — that the celebrated Codex 
Amiatinus of the Latin Bible, preserved in the 
Laurenziana at Florence, is not of the sixth, 
but of the ninth century. 

Having come to Florence expressly to 
eoMunine those parts of |he 4<><nweut in qnes-^ 



T^ BOOKS OF THS AKOIENTS. 

Joa : Aug. U, ISia. 

Li the last number of Herme» (17. 3. 377) 
H. DieLs criticises the stiohometry of Gkaux and 
Birt, and snggeste that the normal artxot was 
reckoned, not at thirty-five letters, but at 
sixteen syllables, and finds an example in 
Galen (v. 655 k). But the example is not 
clear, and the English printers' practice of pay- 
ing compositors by the number of letters set up 
shows it is not hard to estimate this number ; 
while lines reckoned by syllables only would 
vary too mudi for practical use. The line- 
length depended, rather, on the (hezametrio) 
width of the charta, and the lines were reckoned 
simply from copies written on paper of this 
normal width. The number of letters would 
then naturally vary (33-37) in different lines. 
Diels also argues that Birt truste too much to 
the subscriptions of the Heroulanean papyri, 
but this affecte none of his conclusions. Objec- 
tion has been token (£i<er. CentrMl. August 12) 
to two other of Birt's oonolusions — that papyrus 
was dearer than membrane, and that the author 
received an honorarium from the publisher ; 
but both need more discussion. It may be 
added that K. Fahr, in Rh. Mus. 35. 468, notes 
traces of stichometric numbering in the IJrbinas 
MS. of Isokrates. F. HATESsmu). 



NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Messsb. Sampsoit Low announoe for imme- 
diate publication a new book by Lady Brassey, 
entitied Tahiti. It will be illustrated with 
autotypes, after photographs taken speoislly by 
Col. Stuart- Wortley. 

Tee Bolivian Government has despatohed an 
expedition of 100 soldiers, under the command 
of a lieutenant, to avenge the death of the 
French explorer Dr. Orebaux, who was recently 
murdered with all his party by Toba Indians on 
the Piloomayo Biver. 

M. Alphonsb L. PnrAST proposes to publish 
in Paris the resulto of an expedition lie has 
recently made through Central Amerioa and 
Mexico. 

PolyUblion states that M. Laroohe, of the 
Sooi^te de O^onaphie de Paris, is engaged upon 
a STStematic bibuography of all geographical 
works relating to England. 

Maps of Egypt continue to multiply. Mr. 
Stanford has sent us two more — one of which, 
a large map of the country between the Suez 
Canu and Cairo, on the scale of four miles to 
the inch— will ]>e invaloi^ble to dU those y(bo 



wish to follow the present military operationi. 
Not only are names thickly printed, but ths 
physical configuration of the oountnr ia very 
clearly indicated. The other of Mr. Stanford'! 
new maps will be useful for its plans of Osiro, 
IsmaLtia, Suez, and Port Said. 

We have also received from the Graphic oBm 
an advance copy of their supplement to be 
issued to-day, which consiste of a tinted bird's- 
eye view of the Suez Canal and the country u 
far as Cairo. It is hoped that this " will largely 
assist the public in following the course of 
events now transpiring in Egypt " — by which, 
we suppose, is meant events of which Sir Qarnet 
Wolseley allows the news to leak out. 



SCIENCE NOTES. 



We regret to hear that the collection of shelli 
of t^e Mediterranean formed by the late Henry 
H. Calvert has been destroyed together «i^ 
the consulate at Alexandria. This collection 
was said to be unique, and Mr. Calvert hid 
announced his intention of presenting it to 
the British Museum this very summer. We 
fear that Mr. Calvert's valuable oolleotion of 
Egyptian antieaa must have perished at the same 
time. 

Teb French Government has decided to send 
out the following soientifio missions:—)!. 
Chapier, vice-president of the Sooi^t^ g^^logiqne 
de France, to study the geology and mineralogy 
of India ; Prof. Joret, of Aix, to examine the 
ethnology of Denmark and Norway ; M. Babot, 
to explore the gtetA glacier of Swarlisen, ia 
Norway, and also Bussian Laplsjid ; M. BaSny, 
vice-consul atTamatave, in Madagascar, to form 
a oolleotion of the fauna of that island ; and M, 
Munier-Chalmas, assistant at the zoologiol 
laboratory in Paris, to undertake zoological 
researches in the neighbourhood of Cormona, 
north of Trieste and Sllvonia. 

TTnTBT}. Heucersek has been appointed Director 
of the Gheologioal Institute of Bussia. A detailed 
geological map of the BussiaQ empire is in pre- 
paration under tite care of the Institute, a credit 
of 30,000 roubles (£3,000) having been provided 
in the budget of 1882. 

The botanical section of the Eneyldop^ 
der Naturwiuenachafien (Breslan: Trevendt), 
edited by Dr. Sohenk, to whioh we have already 
more than once iJluded, proceeds rapidly and 
satisfkotorily. In the domain of Cryptogamio 
Botany, F^dkenberg's Algae, whioh we ha^e 
already noticed, has been succeeded by Ffitzer's 
Dialomaceae and Goebel's Muteineae, both 
the filched producte of master-hands, sad 
very valuable aooounte of the most recent 
investigations in their special departments; 
while Dr. Haberlandt contributes a treatise on 
the physiology of vegetable tissues ; and ProL 
Detmer one on the physiology of growth. 



PHILOLOOY NOTES. 

Mb. W. M. Eambay has been fortunate 
enough to obtain five Kappadokian cuneiform 
tablete, together with a scarab and a terra-cotto 
whorl closely resembling those found by Dr. 
Sohliemann at Troy. He has also examined 
two curious stones discovered between Amasia 
and Amisos. They are covered with mde 
reliefs of an extraordinary deaoription. One of 
them represente a king and attendants in the 
"Hittite" drees receiving some prisoners, 
whose costume Mr. Bamsay would call Phry- 
gian. Above the soene is a cuneiform inscrip- 
tion of five lines, which are separated from one 
another like the lines of the Hittite texts. At 
the end oomes the mark whioh denotes the md 
of a paranaph in the Hittite inscriptions. The 
fonoa of ue ohiu»ote» are rude a«d tematkaDl^ 
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ftod the langnage they embody resemblea that 
of the Kappadokian tablets. The ioaoription 
00 the other stoae ooasiats of two short lioes of 
perfectly unknown oharaoters. 

Dr. a. C. Bxtrneli. has nndertaiken fbr 
MeMra. Triibner's " Oriental Series " a new 
traaslatioa, with introduotion and notes, of the 
Mdnava-dtutrma-cditra, commonly known as 
the •• Laws of Mano." 

If. EuQEETE Beyillout, assIstant-keeper of 
the Egyptian Museum at the Loarre and the 
first demotio aoholar in Kurope, has received a 
miasion from the French Government to examine 
the demotic papyri in the British Mosenm, and 
also those at Dablin. 

Phb MadiM Oovemment has issued a series 
of Olixonologioal Tables for Southern India from 
the sixth century a.b. onwards, compiled by 
Mr. Robert Seweil, of the Oivil Service, for the 
ase of archaeologists who may wish to fix the 
date of inscriptions and other early records. 

We learn from the Bevue critique that two 
important monographs have recently been 
pnblished at Athens upon the topography of 
the ancient Peiraens. The one, by Prof. Oh. 
Drsgatais, fixes the site of the two theatres at 
the Peiraeus and of the harbour known as 
*m^t Xiiiir ; the other, by M. A. Bf eletoponlos, 
treats of the arsenal of Philo.' 

The Greek joomal, the 'ASriraior, has ceased 
to appear. 

Ws hare received two numbers of a journal 
entitled Nyan Bidrag till KSnnedom om de 
Sventka Landtmalen ock Svenskt FoVclif (Stock- 
holm : Samson and Wallin), which is published 
tt irregular intervals on behalf of the three 
Swedish dialect societies at IJpsala, Helsingfors, 
lad Lund. The contributions principally oon- 
iiit of narratives and conversations in various 
provincial dialects. Many of these possess 
considerable interest as illustrations of folk-lore 
and of rural character and customs, although 
for the meet part they have rather the appear- 
aooe of literary compositions than of records 
of ictoal peasant utterances. For the repre- 
sentation of dialectal sounds an elaborate 
phonetic alphabet has been devised, containing 
mote than sixty new characters, in addition to 
the ordinary italic letters. The editors have, 
however, wisely abandoned their original in- 
tention, of printing their specimens of dialect 
entirely in this formidable alphabet, and have 
introdaeed a simple'orthography, based on that 
of the literary language, and employing only 
three new letters. Dr. A. Noreen's severely 
condemnatory review of a work by one of his 
fellow-editors, Dr. H. A. Yendell, on the 
Swedish dialects of Esthonia, is rather a re- 
markable instance of plain speaking between 
colleagues. The editors would have done better 
to adopt some shorter name for their publication ; 
the present long title can neither be easily quoted 
in full nor conveniently abbreviated. 



FINE ART. 

eiEAT SILB tt nCTDRSa, «t itlmttt prlMS (KntniTbn. CbranM. 
«■« CHMgisphs), i MiMli n iiii il y ftwn«d. %-nrnm aboot loporohua plotaMg 
" " y«r7 iDluM* for w«ddtaff and Chriacma* p n aa n ll. 
•■ — ir Waucloo-bridfa. 



AB>ert DSrer : hla Life and Works. By 
Moritz Thaosing. Translated from the 
Oennan. Edited by Fred. A. Eaton. 
(John Mumy.) 

(Second Notice.) 

Is 1490, after Diirer's term of three years' 
apprentioeship to Wolgemut was finished, he 
■et out on hu travels, after the fashion of 
the Germaa youth of that period. " And when 
I had served out my time," he writes, "mj 



father sent me away, and I remained away four 
years until my father wanted me back again. 
And as I set out in 1490 after Easter, so I 
returned in 1494 after Whitsuntide." This is 
all Diirer tells about these four Wanderjdhre, 
which must have been so important for the 
development of his mind and art. Not a 
word as to where he went, or vhat he learnt 
during this period. Nor is this easy to find 
out from other writers. According to Neu- 
dorfer, whose statement is confirmed likewise 
by Firkheimer and Christoph Soheurl, he was 
undojibtedly in Colmar in 1492, and there 
made the acquaintance of Martin Schongauer's 
three brothers, who " received him honourably 
and, entertained him in a friendly manner." 
Schongauer himself, whom Diirer had greatly 
desired to know, was dead at this time, but 
he must have been well acquainted with the 
engravings of this charming master, and 
possibly went to Colmar to study his mode of 
painting as well as engraving. It would 
seem he went to Basel also, where he was 
received by a fourth brother of Schongauer's ; 
and, if we may believe an old inscription on 
two portraits formerly in the Imhof collection, 
he must have been in Strassburg in 1494.* 

This is all that has been gleaned of 
authentic fact concerning Diirer's Wander- 
jahre, though many writers have tried to find 
a clue to his whereabouts during these four 
years about which he is so provokingly silent. 
It was supposed at one time that he spent 
some portion of this time in the schools of 
the Netherlands, while other writers have 
thought it more probable that hs crossed the 
Alps and studied in Italy. 

This latter view it is which, after having 
been long out of favour, has lately been 
revived, firstly by Hermann Qrimm and the 
Baron von Bettberg, and more recently by 
Prof. Thausing, who certainly supports it by 
a finer chain of reasoning than any of Durer's 
previous biographers, who, for the most part, 
indeed, were content with merely assuming 
its truth. 

But, although the arguments Prof. Thau- 
sing brings forward in proof of Diirer having 
journeyed to Venice during the latter part of 
his Wanderjahre are undoubtedly worthy of 
consideration, they cannot be said to be con- 
vincing. They rest — 

1. On the mysterious sentence in one 
of Diirer's letters from Venice, in which 
he says "the thing that pleased me so 
much eleven years ago pleases me now 
no more." This is interpreted by Prof. 
Thaosing as a reference to the early school 
of painting in Venice, which had given place 
before Durer's visit in 1306 to the more 
brilliant school of Bellini. But Diirer, imme- 
diately after this perplexing sentence, runs 
on to speak of a certain Master Jacob (pre- 
sumably Jacob Walch), of whom he says, 
" Also be it known to you that there are many 
better painters within this city than Meister 
Jacob is outside it [da drausaen], although 
Anthony Eolb swears there is no better painter 
on earth than Jacob. The others laugh at this, 
and say if he were good for anything he would 
stay here." 

* Prof. Thaosing bellevaa In the probable aothea- 
tldty of these portrslti^ bot to suit his own views 
he changas their data from 1491 to 1490 or 1491, 
merely stating that most likely the flgore 4 had bean 
read wioogly. TUi^ however, is pore asanmption. 



It seems more likely, therefore, that the 
"thing" (by which term Diirer usually 
means either paintings or engravings by him- 
self or other people) was some work of 
Waloh's, whom, as we have seen, Diirer 
greatly admired when he was young. Their 
intercourse would appear to have taken place 
just about the time mentioned in the letter 
— eleven years bef ore, when Diirer. returning 
from his Wanderjahre, found Waloh settled 
in Niirnberg. 

2. Christoph Scheurl, in his Liber de laud- 
ibtu Oermaniae, writing of Durer's journey 
to Venice in 1506, uses the words " qui quum 
nuper in Italiam rediisset." But, on the 
other hand, this same Scheurl, a distinguished 
citizen of Niirnberg, and one of Diirer's 
friends, states expressly in another place that 
he made a tour through Germany during his 
Wanderjahre, and says nothing about a visit 
to Italy, so that this on e word redHuet forms 
a slight foundation for any theory. 

3. But Prof. Thausmg's strongest argument 
is derived from a number of highly finished 
drawings and studies from Nature, many of 
them in water-oolour, which lie scattered in 
various collections. Among these are several 
representing towns and places in the Tyrol 
and the valleys of the Alps which wonld 
certainly seem to have been executed daring 
a journey to Italy. The question is. At what 
period? Prof. Thausing holds that, being 
undated and unsigned, they must have been 
executed before 1503, after which date Diirer 
was accustomed to sign even his drawings 
with his monogram. But this rule is by no 
means without exceptions; besides, we do 
actually find one of these landscape sketohes 
in the British Museum, executed with the 
same minute care as the others, which is so 
signed and is dated 1506. Why should this 
particular work belong, as Prof. Thausing 
admits it does, to this period, and a number 
of others strongly resembling it in character 
of scenery and mode of execution be referred 
to an earlier joomey of which we have no 
other knowledge. Prof. Thausing awerts, 
indeed, that Diirer, journeying to Venice on 
business in 1505-6, would not have had the 
time to stop to make these elaborate sketohes. 
But how do we know that he did not make 
them on his return journey ; or, as M. Ephrussi 
ingeniously suggests, may he not have taken 
a little excursion from Venice in the snmmer 
of 1506, and have refreshed his health among 
the surrounding mountainous districto, study- 
ing landscape the while, and opening his mind 
to direct impressions from Nature such as no 
other artist before his time had thought of 
recording in art ? It is significant also that, 
whereas we find very few landscape motives 
in his early printe, we constantly find them 
introduced into the prints executed after his 
return from Venice. 

But the argument that seems to me mosb 
powerful against the supposition of an early 
journey to Italy is derived from Durer's own 
works. Is it probable that, if he had been 
subjected to Italian influences for however 
short a period during the impressionable 
geaaon of youth, before his style was formed, 
tie would have remained so utterly impervious 
to them as not to allow them to affect in the 
least degree the national character of his art ? 
It is trae he copied a few Italian engravings 
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in hid early tinie, and now and then he in- 
trodnoea an Italian motive, derived from 
Hantegna or from Barbarj, ioto his prints and 
drawings ; but for the rest, he is German to the 
core, and never makes the mistake of the 
poor Italianisers who followed him of trying 
to deck German thought in Italian clothing. 
Look, fbr instanoe, at the noble "Apocalypse" 
aeries executed immediately after his return 
from his Wanderjahra. Oan anyone believe this 
to be the work of a youth who had received 
Italian training and who had worked in a 
Venetian studio as Prof. Thausing supposesP 
It has been, as before said, the lament of 
many writers that he should not have had 
.the benefit of Italian culture ; yet here we 
have a writer who claims it for him, and yet 
cannot find one instance in which it materially 
afitoted his style. 

After his four years of travel were over 
Biirer returned, we know not from whence, to 
his native town. " And when I came back," 
he writes, " Hans Frey treated with my father 
and gave me his daughter, by name Jungfran 
Agnes, and he gave me with her two hundred 
florins. The wedding took place on the 
Monday before Bt. Margaret's Day [July 7] 
1494," less than two months after his return. 

This is all Diirer tells us regarding his 
marriage, and he scarcely mentions his wife 
again except now and then incidentally 
in his letters and journal. But Diirer's 
silence has bean more than made up for by 
his biographen, many of whom have woven 
quite a pathetic little romance out of the 
auppoeed unhappineas of his domestic re- 
lations. Now it must be distinctly under- 
stood that the belief in this nnhappiness has 
not grown up, as such beliefs usually do, out 
of mere tradition and hearsay, but is founded 
solely upon a letter of Pirkheimer's which is 
still preserved in the town library of Niira- 
berg. In this letter, which is addressed to 
Johann Tscherte, architect to Charles Y. at 
Vienna, after speaking with the deepest feeling 
of Diirer's death, and saying that he had 
lost in him "the best friend he ever had 
in the world," Pirkheimer brings a fearAil 
accusation against the wife of the man he 
loved. "But what grieves me most," he 
writes, 

"is to think that he died such an unhappy 
death, for, after the providence of Qod, I con 
ascribe it to no one else but his wife, who so 
gnawed into his heart [sein Hens eyngenagen] 
and worried him to such an extent that he 
departed from this world sooner than he would 
otherwise have done. He was dried up like a 
bundle of straw, and never dared to be in good 
spirits or to go out into society. For this bad 
woman was always anxious, though she really 
had no cause to be, and she urged him on day and 
night and forced him to hard work only for this 
— that he might make money and leave it to 
her when he died. For she always feared him, 
as she does still, though Albrecht has left her 
property worth about six thousand gulden. 
£ut nothing ever satisfied her, and, in short [in 
tumma}, she alone was the cause of his death." 

These bitter remarks and others of the 
same kind that follow are the only evidence 
that exists regarding the unfortunate disposi- 
tion of Diirer's wife, and the question is 
whether we are to believe Pirkheimer or not. 
Prof. Thauaing, who has long been known aa 
the champion of Agnea Frey, oonsideta that 



this letter, which was not written until two 
years after Diirer's death, was composed in a 
fit of rage and spite against the virtuous 
Agnes, whom Pirkheimer admits to have been 
" an honoorable, pious, and very Qod-fearing 
woman," because she had sold some very fine 
stags' antlers belontring to Diirer that he 
wished to have. Pirkheimer was an en- 
thusiastic collector of such objects, as was 
Diirer also ; and he hints that Agnes, who 
evidently had no great affection for her hus- 
band's learned friend, merely sold them in 
order to annoy him, which is quite possible. 
But it is difficult to believe that any gentle- 
man, even in a fit of the gout, would allow 
his temper so far to get the better of him as 
to cause him to invent all these fearful 
calumnies against an innocent woman merely 
to gratify his feelings of spite. The dis- 
tinguished councillor, reformer, and humanist 
was not, it is true, of very exemplary conduct. 
The present writer has indeed characterised 
him elsewhere as "an immoral old pedant," 
but it need not therefore be assumed that he 
was an inventor of malicious lies, as we must 
do if we accept Prof. Thausing's view of the 
matter. It may be possible that his irritated 
feelings led him to exaggerate the worries 
from which his friend suffered; but unfor- 
tunately a nagging tongue in a woman is not 
so rare an attribute that we need go out of 
the way to frame hypotheses to disprove it, 
especially when certified by what in any other 
case would be received as credible evidence. 

In his seventh chapter, entitled "The 
Painter's Workshop, Assistants and Falsifiers." 
Prof. Thausing gives an excellent accoant of 
Diirer's mode of working, the commissions he 
received, and the paintings be executed with 
the help of apprentices and assistants. He 
does not consider that any of the paintings 
ascribed to Diirer's early period, such as the 
fariptych at Dresden, the Holzschuher altar- 
piece, the Baumgartner altar-piece, &o., can 
be affirmed to have been painted by Diirer's 
own hand, bat they proceeded from his work- 
shop, and were painted under his direction, in 
the same way that he himself had formerly 
painted under Wolgemut. The production of 
painted altar-pieces seems indeed to have been 
looked upon both by patron and artist more 
as a manufacture than anything else at this 
time, and it was only at a later date that 
Diirer really can be said to have painted his 
pictures with his own hand. Perhaps it was 
the example of the Italian masters that led 
him so to do, though the first work Prof. 
Thausing reckons as having been executed 
entirely by himself ia " The Adoration of the 
Magi " in the Uffizi at Florence, painted in 
1604, before the journey to Venice. So also 
in the chapter «»lled " The Artist and the 
Man " much information is given of a kind 
to interest general readers, who, it is to be 
feared, will be inclined to skip the con- 
troversial chapters that have most charm for 
the Diirer student. 

It is to be regretted that Prof. Thausing 
has not given in his work the letters and 
journal of Diirer which he translated into 
modern German in 1872 ; but, with the ex- 
ception of this omission, his history of Diirer 
and his works leaves little to be desired in its 
clear and exhaustive treatment of the subject. 
Mabx M. HziLxov. 



THE PABT8 MUSEUM OF MEDIAEVAL 
BdULPTORE. 

The museum of oasts from French medissnl 
sculpture (kfugtfe de Sculpture oomparfc), w 
long the dream of antiquaries, has at length 
begun to take its place as an aooompliahed 
fact. The incessant labours of VioUet-le-Doo, 
seconded by Government support tendered witk 
no nigfrardly hand, through the instrumentality 
of the Commission des Monuments historiaim, 
are now prodnoinK visible effsot ; and one » the 
vacant wings of the Trocadtfto building ii 
being gradually but steadUy filled with a ooW 
lection destined to take its plaoa aa one of th« 
most important in Franca. At present only 
about half the wing is occupied, and souedy 
half the oasts already prepared are plaoed in 
their destined positions. It is imposaiUa 
therefore, to attempt a detailed desoriptioB oi 
the museum, hampered, moreover, as the 
visitor is by the lack of a catalogue, and by 
the &ot that only a small proportion of the 
objects have their names attaohea. 

The name " Muste de Sculpture oompar^e" 
is certainly not yet and probably never will 
be, justified. ]%e object of^ the oolleotion is ta 
give the student an opportunity of satisfying 
himself that in the Middle Ages there did 
actually exist a school of sculpture in Franoe 
of the very first order, worthy to take its stand 
among the great art-schools of the worli 
That object will be best attained by making the 
collection itself as complete aa possible, and not 
by wasting space and nioney on oasts «^ the fev 
pieces of toreign soulpture^Egyptian, Greek, 
Italian, and German — for which alone room can 
be found. The space at the disposal of the com- 
mission is large enough if they will confine 
themselves within due limits ; but, if they ire 
led away to attempt any such thing aa the 
name they have chosen seems to imply, they 
will end in getting together a collection repre- 
sentative of nothing except the whinu of 
amateurs. There are some dozen Egyptian 
oasts and some half-dozen Greek— a few 
Aeginetan marbles, and so forth — a few Qerman 
tombs, and a few pieces of Tuscan work, bat 
these are of little use ; they are not enough for 
comparison, and they destroy Uie feeling of 
harmony which might be one of the pleasanteet 
eflbots of a collection of works from the varioos 
periods of a single great school. 

In the Trocad^ro the student of art ha> at 
last got the chance of which many have long 
been desirous. He can follow up the growth 
of a most important school of sculpture froni ita 
rise as the rude decoration of masonry at the 
end of the eleventh century to its culmina- 
tion as a really fine art in the first half of the 
thirteenth. La due time he will likewise be 
able to trace the excesses into which it fell in 
the fifteenth century, and the extravagancee 
which gradually destroyed it as the Benaissanoe 
proceeded and other arts arose to take its 
place. _ 

The first and most completely famished 
of the rooms at preeent open contains an 
excellently chosen series of representatiTe 
works of the end of tlie eleventh and of the 
twelfth centuries. There are also a few Qallo- 
Boman tombstones and piecee of ornament— 
the ruder works of a vigorous school^ whose 
roots had struck deep and were deatinad ia 
time to grow again. Of these, however, th»e 
are not enough to do the student much good, 
and we must for the present pass them by along 
with the other things Egyptian and Greek. _ 

The earliest work that atfanota attention is * 
very remarkable doorway from Clermont (Pay- 
de-I)6me)— Notre Dame du Port— dating from 
the end of the eleventh century. On each ude 
of the door is a full-length figure patched 
into the wall in very high relief— Isaiah on tha 
left, John Baptist jn tha iiuht., Ovar tha 
Digitized byVjOUVlC 
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door, ao^ broader tium it, la a bu-ralief in the 
Ibrm of a pedimeut oat into the masonrf ; it 
bear* repr^aentationfl of the Adoration of the 
Magi, the Pieaentation, and the Baptism. Above 
this pediment is the figure of Christ seated on a 
throne supported by gryphons and with a seraph 
on either nand. A dripstone in the form of 
aroand aroh shuts all tnis in above. In the 
spandrils above the dripstone are two oblong 
carved stones patched into the wall, the one 
bearing the Annunciation and the other the 
Nativity. Ihronghout, the style of the soalp- 
tore manifests stoong OaUo-!Ei>man traditions, 
and seems to be completely free from Byean- 
tine or Arab ioflaenoe. The attitudes are 
natural, the drapery is well massed and deeply 
ineised ; unfortunately, there has been a general 
diaappeannpe of heads all rouDd. No attempt 
at finish of detail has been made ; the work is 
swiftly shaped by the ehisel, and not gone over 
again. Why, when (JaUo-Boman traditions 
were still so strong, did they produM so little 
permanent visible effeot f 

The real oommenoement of the Gothic school 
of sonlptore must be dated, as '^oIlet-la-Duc 
pointed out, from the time when Eastern 
iBfluence began to prevail, returning with the 
Crusaders from the lands of their pilgrimage. 
Western eyes became habituated in travel to 
Eastern forms, and Eastern artificers found a 
new field open to them in the barbarous 
countries of the West. The fiist school to 
arise at onoe notable and distinct makes itself 
known by the ademments of various buildings 
erected by or for the use of the Oluny monks. 
The maseDm possesses a worthy example of 
their vork in an excellent cast of nie tympanum 
of the sooth pordh of St-Piane, ICoissao (Tarn' 
et-Oaronne), dating from the oommenoement of 
the twelfth oentnry. It contains, in bold relief, 
afinze of Ohnst surrounded by the symbols 
of tte four evangelists and the fonr-and-twenty 
dtea, the whole being oontained within a 
ribbon qmament of purely Eastern character, 
and the lintel below biaing carved with a row of 
splendid medallions of deeoirative work, each 
sli^tly diflteent from its neighbours. The 
earring of details is bold, every line that is out 
is cut strongly, every bit of work tells. The 
airangemeat if weak, the figures being crowded 
by main ibroe into their plams ; but the decora- 
tive efieot ot the whole is excellent Nothing 
can exoeed the beauty of the medallions on the 
hntaL TIm hand tiiat shaped the eight leaves 
in each (baaed on the acanthus) and fashioned 
the boas from which they radiate could have 
done much harder things. There is no sign of 
weanneaa, no lack of thought No two leaves 
are tha same, no two bosses are alike ; from 
pcont to point the hand has been guided by a 
mind and not a plaster modeL I know of no 
more perfect piece of reserved ornamentation 
in stone than this ; I can conceive of nothing 
finer, nothing better suited for place and pur- 
pose. There is no particle of space wasted, 
■ad yet the whole looks light and easy. There 
is no barbarity of over-magniflcenoe, no mo- 
notony of repetition, no poverty of invention, 
light end shade play softly over the sur&ce 
with oonatent variety of intensity and form. 

Of equal importance, though an example of 
a very diflarent style of work, is the well-known 
portal of Yezelsy — the satisfactory interpreta- 
tion of whose scmptures has as yet baffled every 
attempt A noble cast of the whole doorway 
tad reoeasing oooupies the end of the first 
room. The tympanum contains a figure of 
Christ ■nrrounded by the twelve apostles, and 
round it are eight compartments of sculpture ; 
en the Untel is apparently a procession of people 
bringing their rents in kind to the convent — so 
nggesta Tiollet-le-Duc The recessing is in 
two degrees, the vouMttret of the inner of 
which bee* twenty-nine medallions, containing 
the signa of the aodiao and so forth. A flgoie 



of John Baptist divides the two entrances. 
The sculptor apparently did not oare to make 
his door an intellectual whole, but he would 
have it an ornamental whole, and the decora- 
tive effect of the carvings cannot well be sur- 
passed. The workmanship is very different 
from that at Moissae, but links itself in style 
with that of the tympanum of the central porch 
at Autun (Sadae-et- Loire), a cast of whieh 
faces it. The two are separated by a period of 
some third of a century, and a considerabls 
increase of power is observable in the interval — 
the_ Autun relief being exceedingly feeble in 
design. The most oonspioiioua triok, of whioh 
both give examples, is in the manner of dealing 
with drapery, the skirts of it being usually 
Jerked up at the hem, and the folds being as 
fine apd numeroiis as in the gold-outlined robes 
of a Byzantine miniatara. The figures are in 
both exaggerated, and their height is solely 
determined by their relative importanoe. 

We must be content witili simply mentioning 
a pillar from Aries, part of the tympanum over 
the north door of Cahors Oathedral, a very re- 
piarkable tympanum from Donzy, and a small, 
but exceedingly rich, portal from La Charit^- 
Sur-Loire — iJl of the twelfth oentury. 

Of later twelfth-oentury work the best-known 
find, in some respects, tlie most important ex- 
amples are taken from Ohartres. Place has 
peen found for the tympanum and two full- 
length portions of the pillared recessing of the 
eentral west portal, as well as for some aoaen or 
more small soulptnres from the vouuura and 
elsewhere — and tnis not counting the specimens 
of work of the following century. 

It is necessary to take exception in this place 
to one unfortunate feature of the arrangement 
at present adopted. The aoulpturas above men- 
tioned are all grouped along one wall of the 
first room; bu^ in order fuly to understand 
their meaning as parts of a whole system of 
decoration, the visitor is forced to compare them 
irith photographs of the whole ppron. These 
photographs he has to search for among a mass 
of others — an excellent collection so far as they 
go — brought together in a litUe recess beyond 
the second room. He is consequently obUged 
to perambulate to and iro for perhaps an hour 
t>efore he succeeds in fiilly identifying each of 
the oasts upon the photographs, thereby running 
the risk of oeing taken up as a madman or turned 
out as a nuisance. The authorities ought at 
once to arrange the photographs of twelfth- 
century work in the centre of the twelfth- 
century room — ^the value of their collection 
would be thereby doubled. 

The most important of the Ohartres casts are 
those of the Iportal columns and statues. The 
latter are of various heights, some surmounted 
by canopies and some not, but all remarkably 
aUm. Statues occupying this position, it must 
be remembered, were originally oarved, or at 
least supposed to be oarved, out of the masonry 
of the recessed doorway ; the angles of the 
recessing were first rounded off into pillars, 
and the pillars were gradually changed into 
statues. Of the progress of this latter change 
the Ohartres figures are examples. They are 
half column, half statue. Till a very much 
later period oolumns are always placed above 
the heads of statues in this position (e.g., at 
Reims and Amiens), and it is not till we come 
to the completely dfeveloped architectare of the 
central work of Ghothic art— the left portal of 
Notre Dame at Paris — that we find the statues 
completely independent. 

The Ohartres figures remain subordinate to 
the structural ends of the stones out of whioh 
they are hewn, but in themselves they are much 
better than anything that had previously been 
done. The groups in the little capitals above 
them begin to be something more than decora- 
tive — that of the burial of Ohrist being a really 
fine work of art ; the mere introduction of these 



riups manifests the tendency ttom deooratioa 
history-telling. We may call this the ex- 
piring triumph of the twelfth-oeutury decora- 
tive school of sculpture. Ornament is lavished 
with astounding profaseness ; undercutting is 
the rule. Columns and mouldings are inorusted 
with a perfect network of carving : toil has 
been bestowed on well-nigh every iach. 

Angels and elders ana a multitude of other 
figures occupy the voiutures. Their attitudes 
are usnallv somewhat stiff, and their figures 
slender; the type of face is flat, the heads 
being lar^ but not deep. The draperies fall 
very straight in a considerable number of 
small and, as it were, engraved folds ; there is 
comparatively tittle massiqg of drapery. The 
line that forms the hem of a garment is treated 
with most oare, and is usually of a zig-zag 
form. The bosom drapery is employed because 
it gives opportunity for the introduction of a 
^rge nnmber of similar curves of the catenary 
type. There is, of course, very little expression 
in the faces — some wear a gentle smile, others 
a vacant stare. Tet the little "Visitation" 
shows that the sculptor was not wanting in 
feeling and the desire to manifest it — the way 
Elizabeth embraces Mary and clasps her hand 
and they put their two heads together is very 
pretty. 

The figure of Christ in the tympanum is a 
^at advance. It has no unnatural slimaeas, 
and the face ia dignified and calm. The drapery 
is divided into larg^ masses, and then engraved 
^th folds ; but it is stiff, and there ia no figure 
beneath it. The hair, espscially that of the 
moustache and beard, is good — indeed, Ohartres 
hair is, as a rule, excellent. 

Figures of a king and queen, originally at 
Oorbeil, but now moved to St-Denis, may be 
advantageously compared with the pillar figures 
at Ohartres, and it is now for the first time 
possible to do so. They are wrought in a 
similar, but somewhat more perfected, style ; 
details of surfaos are brought to a much 
higher degree of finish. By tne nature of the 
ease both figures are slim, and the drapery has 
to tail in vertical folds ; nevertheless, it is far 
and away the best drapery of its date. The 
way in which the king's arm and hand are 
indicated through the cloak that covers them 
is really (nasterly, and has none of the 
vulgarity of later tour* de force of the kind ; 
from the hand the cloak falls in a vertical mass, 
furrowed by vertical folds, and ending, not in a 
hard zig-zag, but in a freer line. The different 
textures of the various richly embroidered 
garments of the queen are excellently rendered. 

From the ancient church of 8t-Bemy at 
Beims comes a niche of twelfth-century work- 
manship especially valuable as marking the 
transition to the perfect style of thirteenth- 
century ■ work. A figure of the Virgin and 
Child is carved against the wall within the 
niche ; but the most remarkable figures are the 
little angels in the vouMuret, On the key- 
stone are two more raising a soul in a doth to 
heaven ; these alone have preserved their heads, 
which are rather ton large in proportion to their 
bodies. The carving of these angels is far in 
advance of any other twelfth-oentury work 
known to me. The fluttering skirts of their 
garments recal at onoe those of the inhabitants 
of Fra Angelioo's Paradise. The folds are 
simple, light, and sutfioient ; there is no trace of 
mannerism about them ; their success is com- 
plete. 

Thus fiir nothing has been said of sculpture 
from that magnificent museum, the exterior 
of Notre Dame at Paris. It was not, however, 
neceasary to form a collection of casts in the 
Trooad^ro to enable students in Paris to study 
that; and, though there is no finer Qothio 
sculpture to be found in Europe, our objection 
is, not that we have too few specimens of it, 
but rather that we have too many. All over 
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France, in Kmote places, there are important 
piecea of -work that must escape the notioe e^en 
of the moat patient traveUer, and it would be 
muoh better to spend money upon oasts of these 
than upon oasts of objects already within easy 
reach and well known to alL However, no one 
will object to the possibility bein^ placed within 
his reach of closely examining his old friends. 

Oommenoing from the last quarter of the 
twelfth century, it is possible to follow the 
development of the He de France school on 
Notee Dame alone down to the end of the 
thirteenth century. The portal of St Anne 
liaks itself with the twelfth- century work at 
Obartres ; then follows the great central portal 
with its Last Judgment, unfortunately much 
restored, and its wMlth of other sculpture ; and 
then the oulminating work of the period, the 
beaatifol portal of Our Lady. Later than these 
are the varioos bas-reliefs of the north side 
and the very rich portal of St. Stephen on the 
(Muth. Of all these works the new museum 
contains representatiTe oasts, the best being 
that of the tympanum of the portal of Our Lady. 

Similar series of works decorate the exteriors 
of the cathedrals at Amiens and Beims, and of 
these, likewise, representative portions are 
reprodnoed. It is impossible, however, in a 
bnef notice like the present, to attempt a sketch 
of the schools of sculpture of the culmi- 
nating epooh, and without that no remarks of 
any value can be made on the part of the 
TrocadSro collection which illustrates them. 
Moreover, the thirteenth-century casts are not 
yet completely arranged. Suffice it to say that 
sufficient materials will, in a short time, be 
brought together to render possible a thorough 
inveadgation into the characteristics and 
developments of all the leading schools of 
French mediaeval sculpture, and the archi- 
tectural student may rest assured that there is 
a rich treat in store for him. 

One question in conclusion. At the other end 
of Paris, in the Hotel de Oluny, there are a 
considerable number of very valuable pieces of 
sculpture and ornament of the Gothic schools. 
Among them is the beautiful altar-piece from 
St-Ghermer, which, with its fellows, is almost 
lost among tapestries, old furniture, and simi- 
lar unfitting companions. Worse than this, 
there are in the gardens, exposed to the 
weather, several very fine works. Why should 
not tiiese be given over bodily to the new 
museum, where they would be of real value P 
Oluny is crowded to a painful extent ; the space 
thus acquired would be a real gain, the 
sculptures would be seen, and everyone would 
benefit. But red-tape is as strong on the other 
side of the Channel as it is here, and there is 
probably little hope of so natural an arrange- 
ment ever taking place. W. M. Oonway. 



NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOQT. 

Wx tmderatand that the next exhibition of 
the Ght>8venor Qallery will be devoted entirely 
to the works of Mr. Alma Tadema, with the 
exception of a few paintings by the late Cecil 
Lawson. 

Messbs. Sahpsok Low announce for imme- 
diate publication several important art books. 
Among these are a new work in two volumes 
folio by Mr. O. A._Audsley, entitled Ornamental 
Art* of Japatif which will be illustrated with 
ninety plates, mostly in colours and gold ; a 
tranuation of M. Charles Yriarte's Flormce by 
0. B. Pitman, with 500 engravings ; a transla- 
tion of M. Augoste ChaUemel's Uittory of 
Fashion in France; or, the Dress of Women 
from the Oallo-Boman Period to the Present 
Day, by Mrs, Cashel Hoey and Mr. John Lillie, 
with twenty-one coloured plates alter drawings 
bv M. F. Six, and tail-pieces by Mr. Scott ; and 
"■ao a reprint of Sir Soger de CoverUy, with 125 



designs by Mr. 0. O. Murray, engraved by Mr. 
J. D. Cooper, and an etched frontispiece. 

Messrs. Griffith and Farrait, the suo- 
oessors of the Newberys, have recently dis- 
covered that they are the fortunate possessors 
of nearly the whols of the actual wood-blocks 
drawn and engraved for The Looking -Olau for 
the Mind by Bewick. They hope to be able 
shortly to complete the set, and they propose to 
issue a reprint of the edition of 1792, printing 
the illustrations from the actual wood-blocks. 
The fallowing is the full title of this quaint and 
almost forgotten volume : — " The Looking-Olasa 
for the Mind : an Intellectual Mirror ; being 
an Elegant Collection of the most Delightful 
Stories and Interesting Tales, chiefly Translated 
from that much admired Work 'L'Ami des 
Knfans.' " The reprint will be prefaced with a 
brief introduction by Mr. Oharles Welsh. 

As interesting exhibition of amateur art work 
was opened at Lancaster on Monday last. The 
undertaking owes its origin to a lady ; and 
we observe that the work of lady artists is 
numerously represented in the Catalogue. Alto- 
gether, there are nearly four hundred water- 
colour drawings and thirty-four oil paintings. 
Under the circumstances we should have 
expected more paintings on china and em- 
broidery. Lancaster is an historic town, but 
its population La not large. It deserves high 
praise for having set an example that may well 
be followed elsewhere. The exhibition will be 
open during the whole of September, at cheap 
rates of admission on certain evenings and some 
other times. Any profits will be added to the 
Lancaster contribation to the proposed Boyal 
College of Music. 

The quarterly meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Society for Pre- 
serving the Memorials of the Dead was held 
on Tuesday, August 22. It was unanimouily 
decided to hold a meeting of the society at 
Derby during the sitting of the Church Con- 
gress. Most satisfactory progress was reported 
in the enrolment of members, and the prospects 
of the society are moat cheering. Several 
applications for assistance were entertained, and 
already the influence of the society has been 
used to good purpose. The secretary, Mr. W. 
Yincent, Belle Yue Bise, Norwich, will be happy 
to give further information. 

The New York Nation for August 17 contains 
a letter from Mr. P. G. Hamertun, defending at 
length hia theory of " truth in art," which had 
been criticised in a review of his Oraphio Arts, 

A oOMMirrEE has been formed at TJrbino, 
under the patronage of the King of Italy, to 
celebrate the four- hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Bafael. It is proposed to erect a statue 
of the " prinoe of painters " in Carrara marble, 
upon a pedestal bearing baa- reliefs illustrative 
of his art. A public competition is invited, and 
the models sent in will be exhibited together for 
twenty days, befnnning with Maroh 28, 1883, 
the birthday of BafaeL 

L'Art has made another gift to the Louvre 
in the shape of a portrait oy Allan Bamsay 
of Queen Charlotte, the wife of George III. 
The Louvre does not possess many pictures by 
Engliah artists, but is now desirous of obtaining 
them, BO that this portrait by our popolar 
Scotch master will be a valuable acquisition. 
L'Art has also given to the Louvre six drawings 
by some unknown miniaturist of the French 
school. 

About three years ago, Mr. Charles B. Cartis 
printed at New York a Gatalo^ue raiaonnS of the 
works of Yelasquez and Munllo, with a list of 
engravings after them, and historical and critical 
notes. We understand that the book will shortly 
be published in London by Messrs. Sampson 
Low, 



The Frenoh sculptor M. Bertholdi his bees 
promoted to the rank of officer in the Logion of 
Honour, on the occasion of the unveiling of his 
statue of Bouget del'Isle. 



MUSIO. 

THE BlBMINaHAM. MUSIO AL 

FESTIVAL. 

I. 

Biimii^litm ! Anc. M, 18S1. 
For the last half-century, the Birminghun 
Festivals have held a very promineat, if not 
the foremost, place among tile musical icstita- 
tiona of thia country. Important services htTS 
been rendered both to charity and to art ij 
these gatherings; the sum of £111,862 hia 
been paid over to the Birmingham Hospital 
since the foundation of the Festivals, and many 
secular and sacred choral works by eminent 
Knglish and foreign composers have beea 
specially written for, and produced at, Birming- 
ham. The Festival which commenced last 
Tuesday at the Town Hall, if we may jadge 
from the rehearsals and the first two days, bids 
fair to be very suocessf ol — at any rate, so far as 
regards singing and playing. The band, 142 in 
number, is excellent. There are 108 strings : 
M. Sainton is principal first violin, and )L 
Lasseire leader of the violoncellos ; the wood- 
wind, including the best London playera, is, is 
usual, doubled. Mr. Stimpson is the organist. 
It was feared at one time that Sir Michael Oosta 
would not be able to occupy his acoaetomed 
post ; those fears have, however, proved groand. 
less, and the veteran composer has now fat 
the twelfth time wielded the baton here vith 
his well-known skill and judgment. 

The customary performance of the " Elijih" 
(Tuesday morning] attracted a very Urge 
audience, though not so large as at the prarions 
Festival. The rendering of the oratorio vu 
worthy both of the work and of the compogw. 
" Elijah " is, as it were, the special prop^ty of 
Birmingham, There are many in this town, and 
gome also in the band, who remember the 
memorable Festival of 1846 ; and everyone 
here is naturally anxious that Mendelt- 
sohn's masterpiece should be given in as 
perfect a manner as possible. Perfeotioa 
IS, however, well-nigh impossibla; there 
were moments of unsteadiness in the choir, 
Mdme. Patey was once or twice sharp, 
and Mr, Bantley was not in good voice. But, 
notwithstanding these alight flaws, the per- 
formance was exceedingly flue. The principal 
vocaliats were Mdme. Albani and Mua Anna 
Wiliianu, Mdme. Patey and Mdme. Trebelli, 
Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, who all sang in a 
manner deserving of the highest praise. Ifr. 
Santley, in spite of the condition of his voice, 
g^ve an unusually fervid rendering of the 
" Prophet " music. The singing of the National 
Anthem before the performance g^ve one a taste 
of the capabilities of the choir ; and throughout 
the "Elijah " choruses there were many proofs 
that the labours of Mr. Stookley, the chonu- 
master, have not been in vain. The quality of 
the voices is excellent, and the ohoir sing with 
much ,power and also with very great refine- 
ment. Particularly would we mention the 
'■Baal" choruses in the first part, and "He 
watcheth over Israel" and "Behold! Qodths 
Lord" in the second. The work was given 
without encores, the president of the Festiral 
wisely declining to make use of the power vested 
in him. 

In the evening was heard Sir Julias Bene- 
dict's new cantata, " Graziella," originally 
intended for the Norwich Festival of last year, 
but not finished in time. It is a dramatic 
cantata in three scenes ; the words are written by 
Mr. Henry Hersee. The plot is uninteresting, 
and the libretto is pot oalpulatad itp inspire a 
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Sir JolioB Benediot has, however. 



composer. 

produoed a great deal of tanefol mono and 
pleasing and effeotire part-writing. It is a pity 
that both in the musio and orchestration he has 
at times yielded somewhat too freely to popular 
taste. The work was oonduoted by the veteran 
oomposer himself, who was greeted with enthosi- 
astio applause. The vocalists were Mdme. Marie 
Bose, lldme. Patey, and Messrs. Lloyd, King, 
and uampioD. The second part of the concert 
was misoellaneous, including Mr. F. Cowen's 
mite de baOet " The Language of the Flowers," 
the "Eli" march, and Berlioz' overture to 
" Benvenuto Oellini." 

This morning (Wednesday) every part of the 
hall was filled. The " Bedemption " was to be 
performed. M. Gounod is known all over the 
world as the author of " Faust." He has now 
given us a new composition called a sacred tri- 
logy, and he has himself described it as " the 
work of my life." It is evidently the work by 
which he would like to be remembered ; but 
composers are not always the best judges, and, 
whatever may be its success, we do not think 
that it wiU ever eclipse that of " Faust." The 
sabjeots, however, are so totally different that 
one would scarcely think of comparing the one 
with the other; yet the same hand is visible in 
both works. The sacred trilogy, dedicated 
to the Queen, is not, as described on the 
Festival programme, an oratorio, but rather a 
sacred servioe suitable for a cathedral ; and we 
believe that sections of it will often be thus 
given. The continual employment of "mono- 
tone " recitative is somewhat heavy and tedious 
in performance as an oratorio, bat as part of a 
strvioe would be effective and also appropriate. 

In the Prologue we have first an iastrumental 
introdaotion dMoriptive of Ohaos. The Narra- 
tor then describes the creation, temptation, and 
Ul of man ; he explains the necessity of a 
divine mediator, and tells of the promised 
Saviour. A flowing and graceful melody 
" typiead of the Bedeemer " is heard three times 
dunog this Prologue, and is introduced not 
only OMe, but in other portions of the work. 
The first section of the first part is entitled 
"Oalnry." First comes a narration of the 
ooodemnation and sentence of Jesus, and his 
answer. The going up to Calvary is divided 
into movements linked together so as to 
iSinn a single musical series. A.n instrumental 
march represents the brutality of the pagan 
foroe dragging Jesus to execution. The author, 
ia a note prefixed to the vocal score, has 
infixtned us that thLs march was already written 
in 1867, the year when he first thought of 
writing a work on the Bedemption. As a march 
it is not unattractive, but appears to us far too 
orderly and graceful for the tragic scene which 
it ia intended to depict. The " Lamentation," 
for female voices, which follows, and which is 
IxKTowed from a hymn of the Oatholio liturgy, 
is rendered moat efFaotive by the wailing tones 
of the orchestra. The lamentations of the Holy 
Women, which are heard after the march has 
been repeated, ate tender and plaintive. The 
words of Jeens to the women, " Ye daughters of 
laael," are quite in M. Qtiunod's own manner. 
The Oatholio hymn is now taken up /or<t«n'mo 
aad in unison by the whole choir, the strains of 
the mareh being heard at the same time from the 
orchestra. The combination is very ingenious 
and telling. It is intended, the oomposer informs 
na, to eigaity *' the duration of both persecution 
sad oompasaion throughout the world." We 
have in the "Orucifixion" section some fine 
mnaio. The opening passage^ depicting, doubt- 
lass, th» driving of the nails into the hands and 
foet^is striking. TheohomsofthePrieatsmocking 
is bold and oharaoteristio. In the third section, 
*' Iftary at the Foot of the Oross," there is a quar- 
tstt ana ohoras, " Beside the Gross remaining," 
vhieh 'We think one of the best numbers of the 
vhoto work. Ia tbe " Mystic Lamentation " 



at the dose, the solo voice is accompanied by 
the liturgical chant of the " Stabat Mater." 
In the scene of " The Two Thieves " we again' 
hear the typical melody at the mention of Para- 
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disc. The " Darkness " and the "Earthquake 
scenes are not in any waj remarkable. The 
second part of the work, entitled " The Besur- 
reotion and the Ascension," contains the scene of 
" The Holy Women at the Sepulchre," much of 
the music of which is very graceful. In the 
next number occurs an effective use of the 
leading theme. It is most appropriately inteo- 
duced as the women are singing of their 
risen Lord. The concluding number of this 
section is a broad and vigorous chorus. The 
end of the voice parts is, however, diKippointing. 
With the exception of a short fugato at the end 
of the work, M. Gounod seems to have avoided 
everjrthing in the shape of contrapuntal develop- 
ment; and, indeed, sonie of the choruses are 
scarcely worthy of the name. The third part 
of the work, " The Pentecost," is to our mind 
the weakest. The solo quartett, " He has said 
to all the unhappy," is pleasing; but there are 
some very strong reminiscences of Mendelssohn 
in one or two of the numbers, and the last 
chorus, in spite of its vigour, is long and tedious. 
The fugato already mentioned and the final coda 
are not very interesting. 

The "Bedemption " is the work of a great 
composer, but we do not think it a thoroughly 
inspired work. Much of the music is solemn 
and exceedingly effective, but, on the other 
hand, a great deal of it seems heavy and lacking 
in character. There is, too, a strange and un- 
comfortable mixture of stales. Some of it is 
very plain and diatonic ; in other places it is 
strained and terribly chromatic. The Trilogy will 
scarcely be a popidar work, but many portions 
of it will doubtless be often sung in deta<^ed 
form. The orchestration throughout, as would 
naturally be expected of the composer, is very 
effective. 

The performance, under the able conductor- 
ship of the composer, was magnificent, and the 
hearty and prolonged applause at the dose was 
evidently intended not only for the work, 
but also for the performers and for M. Glounod 
himself. The solo vocalists were Mdme. 
Albani, Mdme, Marie Boze, Mdme. Patey, 
Mr. B. Lloyd, Mr. W. H, Oummings, Mr. 
Santley, and Sig. Foli. They all exerted 
themselves to the utmost to secure a good 
rendering of the work. With the exception of 
the last chorus, the sing^g of the choir was 
splendid. 

The "Redemption" ia to be repeated on 
Friday evening, and every seat in the hall is 
already sold. 

This evening a misoeUaneous concert was 
given. The first part was devoted to "The 
Holy City," a sacred cantata by Mr. A. B. Gaul. 
The hall was crowded in every part, and the 
work was most enthusiastically received, tit. 
Gaul has shown that he can write according to 
rule ; and there are, moreover, some numbers 
which prove that he can do even something 
more. There is certainly a lack of inspiration 
in the work, but a great deal of good and skil- 
ful writine- Two of the movements were 
encored. The vocalists were Miss A. Williams, 
Mdme. Patey, Mdme. Trebelli, Miss Harris, 
and Messrs. Maas and Eing. The work was 
conducted by Mr. Stookley. The second part 
of the programme commenced with Mr. C. V. 
Stanford's orchestral serenade in G major, con- 
ducted by the composer. The work includes 
six movements, all of them cleverly written. 
The best are the first, an allegro developed at 
some length, and a very charming alUgreUo in 
E flat. The tcheno (No. 2^ is very Beethoven- 
ish, and the intermezzo (No. 4) very Sohu- 
mannish. The latter movement was encored. 
The whole work was most favourably received. 
3. S. Shsdlqok. 
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to hlBQ.— AildrwM TOBIV, eua'of UtUn, 
B«d Uon-«oart, FlaeC-ttiMt, £.a 



TO LITEJLARY, PHILOSOPHICAL, and 
otber SOaKTIES.— W. CLAHKB BOBINaON, M.A., Fb.D.. RSo. 
{Lootnror ond Examlnw in Uodom UMoUoro and Lanctuna in tbo UnlTor. 
ally), Duban, ia proparad afoln U OBtoc into BHaAQUIENTS «k tbo (bl- 
lowlncLSCTDKSa:- 

I. ANOLO-SAXON LITBBATUBS. With ninitratlom. 

1 BEOWULP. With Extnuto ond TtoaolaUsna. 

1. aOD9 aod HEROES of tbo NOKTHBHII MmiOLOar. 

4. AKTSUR, and tbo IMHTITUTIOH of Iba BOUHO TASUL 

t. THE ilOHa of KOLAND. 

(. THE NIBELUNSEM USD. 

Kow raadj (Ono SbflSnO. No. 179. 

THE CORNHtLL MAGAZINE 

IbrSIPTEHBEB. 

With niutratloM br QWMMI DO HAmoS •■« W. SlIAU. 

Oonian. 

DAHOCUSS. B7 tbo Aathor of " for FonlTil.' (Wllb on Dlaitratloo.) 

Chap. XIT^-Of tbo Maw World. Cbap. XV— JL lOdolibt Flotors. 
TRB PULOBOFHT of ■ YIBtTUia CABO. 
A NtOHT in tba BED 8EA. 
THE PALACE o( UBBINO. 
THE LITZKABT RESTOBATION, irail— ia»l. 
II08LBII PIRATES in tbo MEDrTEBRAHEAH. 
K00R8 and FORESTS of tbo HOBTH. 
GREAT KEK'8 RELATIVES. 

MO NEW THINO. (With on Illnatratlon.) Ohu. ZIl.— Fbltip «iob. 
pUflco a Tboory. Cbop. XllL^Ur. Brano gota Ua Uamal to. 
London ; Smith, Eliwb, ft Co., 16, Waiorlao-pUoo. 

THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 

F«r SEPTBUBEK, ISU. PrtM Si. ad. 
TO VTBOIlte By Az.rBKD Turirraoir, Po«t Lumto. 
THE EOrmAN REVOLUTXOM: « rtnotuH HunUr*. Bf WttfWb 

BCATEV BLCITT. 
FAB18IAM NBW8PAFSBS. By Kons. JoSKPH BUXACX. 
COUNT CAVOUB on IRELAKO. By PHILir H. BAbUAE.. 
EXPLORATION in OREBCE. By A. 8. ICITUUT. 
KATURAL RELIGION. By O, A. BlMOOX. 

THE LAWS of WAR (ooncladad). By Kodi. EaoUE 0E LatilsTBo 
HBRTOR COLLEGE iMforfl th« REFOEKATION. Bj Ihv Bon. ObOMS 

Q. BBODUOK, Wanlaa of Bfoiton OoUort. 
THB TEMPERANCE MOVEMENT In BUB8IA. By MadAme NOTIKOrr* 
TUB COUNTRY GEHTLBMAH. By CHAXLU UWSn GASKBIX, 
PABUAMBNTABY OATHS. By Ua Emlnanoo tbo CABDOTAI. ABCaDlsn>r 

or WK8TMUSTEB. 

Londont KaOAV FAD&, TUOH, ft Oo. 

flauU «rowB 0ro, pp. US, Si. 6d. 

THB 

mSTOSIGAL SCHOOL OE0GSAFH7. 

By Dk. MOERISON, M.A., F.R.aS. 

NEW BDItlOK, BEVlSBD. 



** In oonoopUon tod pUn w» ooneetwa this to ba the wry bMt t*Kt-boo1l 
of goosr^ihy exunL^-^-jSaAool amd UntvcrHtr MagoMiito, 

** No b«ttor book ooold bo pot Into Uw handa of yonnc poraoBi.'* 

BMnbmr^h Courant. 

" Wo bare erory oonfldaaoa In rmtm mmmnAtm^ (ho TOlnrae .** 

OtoBffOW Htrdld. 

"TbblsA Totnmo of InMnilMtly ralaable nid oxoaUflDtlr method lied 
matter, written in a itylo at onoa cloar, almtila, and attraettwe, whfoh 
■bonid rendir geography tn ftttare an nOoytos aa wiU aa a profltablo 
atndy."— Xibnaniocfc Sumdard, 

"Its Information U ezbanatlTB wtthont baliur todlooa. Tha Introdnetory 
Chapter, oonulnlnic nathemalloal and pbyaloal g 'aogi ap by, the fenaral 
(eovrsphy of the world, nod eapaeUlly of Europe, U lualf a eampeadliun 
Well worth atadytng.'*— SdnctUMiiat JVeioa 

**Thla book U a deatded adraooa bojond tha dry eompandfaim ot oamca 
I and inera skeleton statamenia which eharaoterlae many jteofrai^loal leat-' 
books. It b thigh time that many of tbve vara way mr aneh thonchlftil 
and woll-written manuala."— PractJcal ZVocMr, 

%■ SpeeiinaD eopia^ will ba sent to PHneipala oH reoefpt of la. 9d. In 
sUups, by tba AUTHOB, SB, Fonntayna^vad, Stoka Mewiocton, London. 

London : Simi'eiv, Masshaix, ft Co. 



NEVr AND OHBAF BDITION* ThU day is pabUahed. 

THE BEVOLT OF HAN, 

By WALTEB BESANT. 

Crown Bto, doth, Sa. 6d. 

" It b a hmppf Idea wall worked out, and moat rank tnuagat the best 
literary oooftalions of Ua Und.'— ^MnMeiUN. 



RARKY EBSKnnt. 

THE HON. HENET EBSEINE, 

LOKD ADVOCATE fo* BCOTLAUD. 

Wtth NoUoes of eertaln of hb Kinsfolk and of his TImft Compiled ttom 
Fsnlly Papers and other Sooroes of Information. 

By Li6at.-Golone1 ALEX. rEBGlTSSON, 

Lata ofthaBtatf of Bar ll«}esty*a Indian Army. 

Wtth Fottralta aad other ninairatloni. Larfe Sro, aia. 6d. 



Edinbubos avd LoNSOVt WM. BIiACSTVPOOD & SONS. 
Poblbbad thb day, 1 t(^, royal 8to, prtea lb. dJ., In half-Boabwgb. 

NOTES on DIGNITIES in the PEERAGE 
of BCOTLAMD wbiab an DORHANT, or wbloh ban boon FOK- 
FBITBD. B7 WILLIAM OZMVEAH HKWLCTT, Baq., F.S.A., Solieltor. 
tiOadn: WILDT k Soilt, Low Booloollon oad FobUabna, Unevtai'l- 
I— irebwoy, WXL 
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aCHOKNE COLLEGE.— Warden: Rev. 

O 8. B jAiUS, n.D., Trin. Coll., Dub. i H«<i-M«»te: J. JDIJ*» 
jiiurA. «fi Sid. 'so... Coll., fajmb-i <a-e'^» L,Vi!-!°MT 
itjn. 11* . Qn. Coll., Oxon. ; »«!ond U.aur : 0. B. DATIT, Ka(|., H.A., 

itoSldM. •port., .ir. to., «., oa puw.t.1 te.llii.on», »ood.™I u.tUfjolo.7, 
imd Oainiyoni mining h talledTn Ih. Scripural .nd f^'y^^^V^- 

B«T, Dr. JAHXS, Hofthm*r»ton Vleaff, WlMiow, Boofct. 



THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

It, NBW OXFOSD BTEEBT, W.O. 

(Tmntr <Mn WMt orlbdU'l UbrUT J 

ACTOrTW uprMinW PHnUMnt Ptutofiaplir, wltli ulqne jxmmt o« 

jjjjgtja^ 4,^ h, niunHOO. «»• axutiple. of HODKBH ABT. 

MUSEO DEL PRADO, MADRID. 

1H80E 01 m AUTOTTPE BEPHODUCnOSS of FAIHTUlal la this 
OdAnrtod OiJlBy- C«Ulo«MOil«ppnMlk>n. 

TU R N E bT- S E T C H I N G S 
Por Ibo "LIBER 8TUDI0RUM." 
Tw«ilT.4Ta of tlioM Ol.bt.lod Eiohlng^ In Aulotyp. Pjalmllo, Mo BOjr 
nS!^^!^S<mnlKA i orlh. «•• o«. b. obtidM<d, oloi^clr boood lo 

ClOtb,UTIlIMOullMU. 

•WALKER1I CABIWET of OLD FANS, tatj-tm mtatnami. Afow 
CoplM loft. Ono GBlno* .ooh. 

Tb. AnrOTTPE OOMPAKT m prodnoml of BOOK IU.U9TRATI0SS 
of .pwslol pooufrapUo aoelUDOo ond wMo .ppllo.Uoo. 

To Kloni M llttlo 00.1 Ul. W.11. of Homo wltb Aithtl. MMlopplMO., 
Tlitt thTAUTOTVPIS PiSE-AKT OAUJilH. 71, Moht 0.lbrd-.t.oot. W.C. 



THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, 

LONDON. 

THE LIBEB 8TUDI0BUM 

or 

J. M. W. TUENBR, E.A. 

Ilowodiiood Id Foclrall. by Uu AMotyoo Piooom, .nd uoompuM with 
lSSioTr,chPbil,b,th.V.8TOPPOBO BKUOKE. MA ^bUrtlW 
III Thioo Voluino., «ch oont.hiln* TwOTly-fonr lUurtraJoo., prioo Foot 
OaliMMpwVoluoM. VelauM the Pint DOW reodr. 

Detubid Pl.tM of tbU XditloD of Uio "Ubm," wllh tho OommMlHrir 
■ppvuOaluc, uo loU at 3.. (d 

HENRY BOTBERAS k CO., 
3<, Plooodllljr, W., aod IM, Ktraiid, W.O. 



HURST & BLACKETT'3 
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ByFaulMeritt 



LONDON LIBRARY, 12, St. James's- 
Ho.re, B.W. — Jo.t pubilrtiod, prloo U. 1 lo Hombwi, it., 
SUPl'LEHENT to Ih. CATALOGUE, oonuloloc tb. AooMOloaa of »1» TMT. 
11876— «l). with a UlaulA«l Indix of PsIitKls. Appllealloa to b. m«l. to 
ih« HacntAry who will .IM fdrnUti lluln kud Tothu of BobMriptlOD to th. 
Ubw^ »»"• BabbiBOH, Saonurr ana Uwailan. 



LONDON LIBRARY. 
I>, ST. JAMES'S 8QUABG.-Foandod In 1841. 

fAiaoa— BJLH. THE PBIMCE OF WAUS, 

TUa UbniT ooataln. MiDOO Tolniaa. of Andant and Modani LUwatan 
la Talloaa Lutnacfa. Bnlncription, X3 a-jMl, or XI with EDtriuioo.fM 

FUUan Volain.. u. allowod to ConntiT, and Tw to Town, Mamban. 
Baadll«-foom opan from Tin to Balf-paltBll. Froapootua on applloAIIOD. 
BOBBKT UAHIUOV, ttocrotarr and Ubrarian. 

TTNGLISH ETCHINGS.— Monthly, 38. 6d.; 

M'J JapanM. Proof Part., SI k 

COiitnUi e/Part XVl. ISEHTBltBEID.-VXXt, FROM MACBETB, 
bj- vToinioit. UlttrUHBEUB UF TUB PEACE, b; A. W. !>•;<»; 
1. IHLOS (THli CITT), PETEB'S LAKE, by U. UMUo.— W. BUTn, loi. 

l<'l««t..trMI. 

BANDY VOLUMES FOR TOURISTS. 
Jiut publUhod, crown 8ro, ototb, ptio. 3.. 8d. 

PHILIPS' HANDY ATLAS of the COUN- 
TlIU ot ttCOTlAANLl : u Srles of Tlilrtj-lwo lA«Mi, ■howing the 
UKtds. lUUvrnrt. CouiUrr ti««l«, I'lirUhoi, fcc, wUh a K^tlwuy Hap ot 

ftoiilaiid, auU K CouMitiius luitox. Coiuiruotod hf Joojr BASiuoLOiucir, 

y.K.0.8. 

Atw, nnlfiprm with th« aborv* 

PHILIPS' HANDY ATLAS of the COUN- 
TIES of EXOLAiND, Purtj-tbro. Hap., nitb liidoz. Prloo 3i.6d. 



HEW BABYLOIT. 

and W. BOWEL POOLE. Sroli. 

SAINT and SIBYI. By C. L. 

PIRKIS, Author of " A Vny Opal," " W«it»I, Ml B«lr," tc • TOl.. 

■■ '8.101 and elbrl'.howl a Kood dad of ablUlr. It beglo. wdl ! In a 
fbw pan. tho anthorglTo. a vlrld plours of tb. prbiolp.1 cbar«cl«Mid 
I tholr rarronodlngi, and plongca tb. roader at oooo Into a altliatloD whleb 
oromlM. wall for a doUMtie drama." — Athenaeum. 

"Tbla tal. baa a llTdT IntorMt, and lu cUm.x will diaappoint fow If any 
of Ito rMdaia.**— Oaiiv TeCevroiiA. ... 

" A oleTwIy wilttom ro.dabl. itory. It U a -nrj markMl .dranoo on tho 
antbor^ ptnlona work. Th. two glrll, HoM and Bibyl. ar. ably oonlrait«I ; 
aibyl In Mpoolal la an original, olorw ooDoeptlon. —Daiiy aevt. 

THE MEBCHAETT FBHTCE. By 

JOBM BERWICK BABWOOD, Author of "Lady FlarU," •'Iha 
1talbEarl,'*fto. Svola. 
" Thia ataiT !• plaMantly toM^— .ifjanaetpn. 

" A 01«M. ulrrlni noT.1."— Boaif Tekgraph. , . . ^„ ^ 

"AtarranttftalnliiirnoTd. It ha. mndi taal mnlt. Th. plot li fhll of 

Incldant ind adrenur.. Mx. Har>yood appjaja to b. equally at hla auo to 

d«plctlD«th«brli»taaw«aai tho laamyildo of human iiatnto." . 

' Mornwg cottm 

DAISY BEBESFOBD. By 

CATUARIHE CHILDAR, Author of " Th. Fuluio UarquU." J ToU. 
••Wia Chlldar ha. wriltm a pr.tty. ploaaant •toiT. fhll of varied 
cbataotor end oiitertaiolD* talk. Dally BWonl U a oharmlDf craalloD ; 
.he U Ihll of tpirlt and onthuslaam."— i>a«l( Nem. 

FOBTUNE'S MABBIAOE. By 

QEOROIANA M. CRAIK, Anthor of "Dorefti," ftc. S Tolt. 
" ' Fortnaa'i Karrlsgv ' Is wriiten In a »annc and tamporato ipWt that 
ninluda u» of Jane Atuteo ; but, ihouffh th« book li quiet, it U not without 
Ita satboi. Tb* itory it woU told, and U not dtadtois of obarin. 

** *FortQD^a Man^agQ ' !■ gvntle, tender, and unoxaffgvratnd. It U ca»- 
taXtf wriU«a and baiEwn anx^aXXj (bought fML.*'-^Dail^ NtWB. 

BEDEEMEP. By Shirley Smith, 

Author of " AU for liarMlf," fcc. 3yoU. 

** * Kvdeemcd,' !■ abor« tfao arori^ of modera no^eli. Tlie characteri 
ar* diawo with oara and dlsUucUFBin*!."— iXwIy iVew*- 

''Thii well-Mid ■toiT l9 boih Interottlur *od tieolibj. All tM obaraetcars 
ateflnnlT •udcooiUtontlj drawn."— .4cc«fewy. ., , , 

" Thta clcTor iiuv<l ia a froth pL«oe of nianl> wntll)g>, vlfCOrDaf In oxprcs- 
■Ion of thouKht th»t U al wnyn htsnlthv ■nd not wldoin Uecii. Tha characters 
ua aU axovUeuUr dfawu."— ^aair Tet^raph. 

A FAITHFUL LOVEB. By Mrs. 

MACQUOID, Author of " Patty," »o. 3 voU. 
*' Un. Macqnoid ha* hit on a oomparatlTely nnworkad loda In flcSiou. 
Tha Morr li Tery imoefhlly and plmiunlly told. The chief marlt of the 
book oooalat. lu th. ohaiaolar of E..U llonawiok, th. t«jlii»«."— .4coda«». 

aABRIELLE de.BOUBDAINE. By 

.^nu vpou'Bt i>i>G-KiTti.7M Aiithnr nf " nodwvn'i Onleal.'* *'BoLh 



PHILIPS' HANDY ATLAS of the COUN- 
TlKit of IKELA-ID. Th'rty-thma Map., wltb Iwlra. Edllad by 
p W. Jorcc, LL.U. Price 3.. Cd. 
London : UIOBOE Piuur « 80.1, 3t, Flut^traat : and all Booksallon 

HEW mSSlOXART BIOaRAPIlT, 

Jolt paUldied, crown 8ro, pp. «». wllh Portrait, doth boatda, benHad 

ctllfce, prh-e 6.. od. 

LIFE of JAMES MURSELL 
rlllLLIPPO. Hlalonaty lu Jamaloa. By B. U. UXDEUILL, LUD., 
tlun. 8n. B.pll.t Mlwbiiary 8<<clely. 

•■ Dr UmlerhlU bai glrm ua In tbb vrork one of tho bMt blograpbls 
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LITERATURE. 

Six Month* in Persia. By Edward Stack* 
In 2 Tok. (Sampson Low.) 

In these oompaot and well-printed volumes 
Mr. Stack bas embodied tbe results of a 
joomey through Persia made in 1881 on his 
way to Europe, after eight years' hard work 
io the Bengal Civil Service. Complaints are 
often heard of the competitive system, by which 
public appointments are nowalmost exclusively 
made in India as well as in England. But 
the increasing number of valuable scientific 
works produced by members of the Indian 
service is snfSoient proof that a superior class 
of men has been secured by this system. 
Among these works Six Month* in Persia 
must fake a high place as a solid contribu- 
tion to geographical studies. 

The ground covered lies maioly between 
the Persian Qulf and the Caspian. But the 
traveller, who landed at Bushirs in the South, 
and embarked at Mashhad-i-Sar in the North, 
contrived to modify his route in such a way 
u to take in extensive tracts of unexplored 
or little-known country between these two 
points. Thus, on reaohing Sbiraz by the 
ucoal track from Bushire, instead of going 
northwards direct to Ispahan, he struck south- 
wards through an almost unknown section 
of Parsiatan to Firtizabad and Lar. From 
this place another fresh route was taken 
through Saiabad north-eastwards to Karra&n, 
whence the traveller made his way over the 
lofty Kah-Nueat range and round by the 
hitherto nnvisited district of Euhbanan to 
Bafk and Yazd. Kubbanan, which was sup- 
posed to bean extensive tract of fertile upland 
vdUeys, proved to be quite a small uninterest- 
ing district in a plateau "not more than a 
fartakh square," and at about the same eleva- 
tion as Karmin. 

After a short trip to the romantic Shirkuh 
highlands, which seem to be a sort of Persian 
Switzerland in the Yazd district, the journey 
was continued Tia Ardak&n and Nain to 
lopab&n. From this central point a detour 
was made sonth-westwards to the magnificent 
Chabar Mahal andKallar-Kuh highlands, and 
westwards to the majestic Zarda-Kuh, tbe 
Kub-i-Zerd of our maps, which appears to be 
tbe culminating point of Central Persia. It 
forms the water-parting between tbe Kuran 
and Zainda-md, towering to an estimated 
height of 16,000 feet above the head-waters 
of the latter river. Here the gigantic works 
were visited which were undertaken by Shah 
Abbas for the purpose of diverting the Kuran 
into the Ztinda-rudi not by tunnelling, but 



by cleaving the intervening mountain in 
twain. 

From the Zarda-Euh quite a new route 
was followed through the Bakhtiari hills to 
Khonsar and Gilpaigan, whence the main high- 
way led to Tehran. Beyond the capital some 
useful exploration ma done in the Elburz 
range, especially about the Shamraa-Kuh and 
mighty Damavand, which last was ascended 
in company with Capt. Wells from Tehran. 
Tbenoe a few stages along the banks of the 
Lar and through Mazandaran brought the 
traveller to Barfrdsh and Mashhad-i-Sar, 
whence he sailed by one of the Bussian 
" Caucasus and Mercury " steamers for Baku 
and Astrakhan. 

Throughout the whole of the journey 
thus briefly outlined minute and accurate 
observations were recorded of the main 
features of the land, of all the centres of 
population, distancei>, climate, and other use- 
ful details. Too little attention was, perhaps, 
paid to botanical and geological matters ; and 
it is to be regretted that no attempts were 
made to determine or verify altitudes. At a 
certain point during the ascent of Oamivand 
the elevation is "guessed" at 14,000 feet; 
and, of course, the opportunity was lost of 
confirming the new estimate (18,600 feet) 
made by the Bussian Caspian Survey of the 
absolute height of that cone. But the topo- 
graphical data are all but exhaustive, filling 
up many blank spaces on the map of Persia, 
correcting numerous errors of position, frontier 
lines, and distances, and supplying quite a 
store-house of information for the compilers 
of gazetteers and cartographers. 

Of course much of this necessarily makes 
rather dull reading, the weariness of which is 
needlessly increased by a multiplicity of 
trifling details which might well have been 
spared for more important matter. The style 
also, which is generally clear and simple, is 
occasionally marred by some awkwardly 
turned periods, such as " we wended down- 
stream for the space of three hours, till we 
were aware of a melancholy man who lay 
stretched along a grassy bank, and pored 
upon the Lar that babbled by" (ii. 174). 
But sentences of this curious type are not 
numerous, and are amply redeemed by many 
descriptive passages of considerable literary 
merit. Such is the vivid account of the 
desolate Kilm district as seen from a neigh- 
bouring eminence : — 

" The plain and city were shrouded in a haze of 
heat and dust, blown up by the hot winds that 
had been moaning fitfoUy throughout the day. 
All the rest was a dolorous region of salt hills, 
twisted and tortured into strange cones and 
rhombs and angularities, their sides clothed 
with pale colours, green and gray, red and faint 
pnirple, and their bases merging in a sea of 
ridges and ravines, where the winter rains scour 
down salt, and the dry water-courses are lined 
with salt crystals " (ii. 137). 

And, again, the night march towards 
Tehran from the south :— 

" The road led through a country known as the 
YaHey of the Angel of Death, a dreary plain 
knobbed and seamed all over with ridges and 
knolls of black rook or gray hardened clay ; 
and the traok wound between and among tiiese, 
and sometimes over them, half in shade, half in 
light, now giving a far prospect oyer the rugged 
contorted xegion, fanta^tioaUy scooped and 



carved and ribbed and buttressed in all direc- 
tions, and now sinking between low walls of 
stone or stony earth, the sides of tome dry 
torrent of salt, with white inorustationa gleam- 
ing ghostly in the moonlight. A Persian 
ooaplet kept mnning through my head, to the 
accompaniment of a solemn hyma tnne, till I 
could scarce re&ain from brealong tile sUenoe 
of the night and chanting it alond^ 

'Baftiin o bardim dSgh-i-ta bar dll, 
* Wadi bt wadl, manzll ba manziL' 

The words mean, 'We marched and bore thy 
wound upon our heart, valley by vallev, staee 
by stage '"(ii. 145). ' * 

Those who have travelled through the arid 
hilly tracts skirting the Eavir and Kafa 
wastes of Central Persia will appreciate the 
truth and beauty of these descriptions. While 
crossing one of these Kayirs Mr. Stack noticed 
a peculisr acoustic effect, " a strange hollow 
whistle, breaking tbe deep stilloess and dving 
off more than once," which he was unable to 
account for. He seems to be unaware that 
this " music of the sands " is a oommon ex- 
perience of travellers traversing extensive 
sandy wastes, such as those of Sinai, Hadra- 
maut, Afghanistan, or Peru. The phenomenon 
is spoken of by Lenz during his recent vislb 
to Timbuktu ; and in the old Chinese accounts 
of the stony wilderness stretching east of 
Lob-Nor these mysterious sounds, due largely 
to the fevered fancy of the traveller, are 
referred to winged dragons and aerial demons 
mocking the wayfarer and inspiring him 
with vague fears. Here the voice of the 
sands is described as singing or soughing, or 
muttering like distant thunder, or uttering 
shrill whistling sounds as if the atmosphere 
were alive with invisible beings. 

However, the general impression conveyed 
to the reader by a careful study of these 
volumes is that Persia does not consist alto- 
gether of " a salt desert and a saltless desert," 
as it bas bean somewhere described. The 
arable tracts seem to be both more extensive 
and more productive than is usually sap posed. 
One is also glad to learn that the country 
appears to be gradually recovering from the 
effects of the recent famines. Thanks to 
crucifixions, bricking-up alive, and other 
caustic remedies, the highways are much safer 
from Baluchi and other marauders than for- 
merly; postal routes are being extended, 
trade is reviving, and many of the provincial 
governors are really doing their best for tbe 
people. Among these, special mention is 
made of Zill-us-Sult4n, prince-governor of 
Ispah&n, who, however, since Mr. Stack's 
visit, has been involved in serioos trouble 
with the neighbouring Bakhtiari tribes. But, 
on the whole, notwithstanding the great 
drawbacks of a deficient rainfall, general 
apathy at head-quarters, and the Shah's no- 
torious avarice, " the progress made by Persia 
within the last ten years is unmistakable" 
(ii. 300). 

At the same time, political storms seem to 
be pending in the near future. " The shadow 
of Bussia hangs over the Northern provinces," 
and the writer was everywhere struck by the 
growing influence of that Power. The very 
name of England was unknown in many 
parts ; in one place an English sportsman was 
supposed to be a Russian; the Czar was the 
great Emperor ; the trav^er is asked, " Are 
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you a European or a BasBian ? " For the 
name of Eussia outweigh* all the rest of 
Europe, which i« supposed to b« divided into 
two States, " Farang; and Bus, whereof the 
former was tributary to the latter, and China 
was included in Farang ! " (ii. 129). But it 
may be more important to note that the 
approaching completion of the Tiflis railway 
to Baku 

"will place the Caspian in immediate oom- 
munioation with Buasia proper and all its 
resources ; while at the other side is the railway 
from the head of Slichaelofsky Bay to Eizil 
Arvat and thence (soon to be completed) to 
Askdbdd"(ii. 222). 

There is an admirable supplementary essay 
on the Persian land-revenue system, about 
which so little is known. All the fresh 
geographical materials, together with the 
rectification of numerous errors on existing 
maps, are also summed up in a useful chapter, 
which to some extent renders the omission of 
an index less keenly felt. But the defect 
oneht to be supplied in future editions, in 
which short summaries of the chapters might 
also be introduced with advantage. Mean- 
time, the student will be grateml for the 
excellent series of sectional maps illustrating 
the various routes followed by the explorer. 
As these maps have been specialiy prepared 
for the present work, there seems to be the 
less excuse for the usual discrepancies between 
their orthography and that of the text. Mr. 
Stack is a good Persian scholar; hence his 
spelling of geographical names is usually 
accurate and consistent. But while he writes 
Linga, Pariz, Ormuz, Qum, Gulahek, the 
maps give us Linjah, Parhiz, Hormuz, E6m, 
Quihek, <bo. And why Euran and Kurand 
in the text itself? Attrabdd occurring twice 
on p. 222 of vol. ii. is an obvious slip for 
MJtdbdd. A. H. Kejuxx. 



Che^tert in the Sufoty of the Insane in the 
British Isles. By Daniel Hack Tuke. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

This is, for all practical purposes, an ex- 
haustive work upon a subject of great and 
painful interest, put together and written in 
a manner calculated to make it attractive to 
the intelligent general reader as well as to 
the special student. It is the outoome of 
much laborious research, directed by full 
knowledge and sober judgment ; and, though 
it contains nothing that can fairly be called 
superfluous, covers too much ground to render 
an adequate sketch of its contents possible in 
a necessarily brief notice. Dr. Tuke gives a 
history not only of the medical treatment of 
the insane, including an intorestiog account 
of the principal institutions prepared for their 
reception, but of the series of legislative 
measures by which the mentally afiSicted have 
been brought under the supervision and pro- 
tection of the State, his work having all 
possible completeness given to it by separate 
chapters on criminal and chancery lunatics 
and on idiots and imbeciles, and by a reprint of 
his own presidential address to the members 
of the Medico-Psychological Association on 
" The Progress of Psychological Medicine 
during the Last Forty Years: 1841-81." 

In the early pages, which deal with the 
tli&e when the treatment of the insane was, 



as Dr. Take puts it, "a ouriooa compound 
of pharmacy, superstition, and castigation," 
there is of course much which will not be 
new to the fairly well-informed reader, but 
the familiar facts are interestingly summarised. 
And Dr. Tuke has also availed himself of 
material which has not been laid under con- 
tribution by earlier writers, particularly of 
a curious tenth-centary work by an unknown 
author, entitled " Leechdoms, Worteunning, 
and Starcraft of Early England," ooUectwi 
and edited by the Bev. 0. Cmskayne in 1865. 
The one odd characteristic of the early views 
— we can hardly call them theories — of in- 
sanity is not their want of apouracy (for that 
was a matter of course) but their want of 
consistency. While in the main regarding 
insanity as a form of demoniacal possession, 
and therefore belonging to the province of 
the exorcist rather than to that of the phy- 
sician, our ancestors never seem to have been 
able to commit themselves wholly to the 
supematoral view of the matter. And, accord- 
ingly, prayers, holy water, and herbs were 
exhibited simultaneously, and supplemented, 
when ineffectual, by such very materialistic 
treatment as knocking the demented person 
backwards into a pool of water, and holding 
him there until he was all but drowned. 
What is really surprising in Dr. Tuke's record 
is not the existence of such remedial measures, 
for in a non-scientific age this was inevitable, 
but their survival into a time when, in the 
region of general pathology, careful inductions 
and sound generalisations had fairly established 
their ground. It is sufficiently surprising that 
Boerhaave, in the eighteenth century, should 
be found giving his adhesion to the drowning 
treatment, but it is still more surprising to find 
something almost equivalent toit recommended 
in a work published so late as 1813 by Dr. 
Carrie, of Liverpool, who also makes the 
extraordinary suggestion that "it is certainly 
worth trying whether keeping a patient for 
days in succession in a state of intoxication 
would be beneficial where every other means 
has faUed." 

One of the moat interesting portions of 
Dr. Tuke's work is his history of Bethlem 
Hospital — popularly known as "Bedlam" — 
the first, and for many years the only, 
institution in England devoted to the reception 
of mentally afflicted persona. Bedlam really 
dates from 1247, in which year houses and 
grounds in the neighbourhood of the present 
Liverpool Street Station were granted to the 
Order of the Star of Bethlem for the purpose 
of building thereupon an hospital or priory. 
But for nearly two centuries the esteblishment 
seems to have been simply a. religious house, 
and it was not until 1403 that there is any 
evidence of ite being devoted to the special 
purpose with which its fame is associated. 
For many years the history of the insane 
in England is one with the history of 
Bethlem Hospitel and ite successor, 8t. 
Luke's, in both of which the old methods, 
with gradual modifications but no real im- 
provement, reigned supreme. It was not 
until the year 1792 that a new departure in 
the treatment of insanity was token by Wil- 
liam Take, a citizen of York, and a member 
of the Society of Friends. A local asylum 
scandal drew Mr. Tuke's attention to the 
noble work which he was destined to make 



so peculiarly his own ; and his Caeling that 
something should be done had been stKDgth- 
ened by a visit to St. Luke's Hospitel, where 
he saw the p^tiento lying on straw and in 
chains, and subjected in various ways to 
treatment which seemed to him calculated to 
intensify rather than to relieve their msladr. 
Mr. Tuke suggested that a building should 
be erected for the reception of lunatics, 
*' where there should be no ooncealmeDt, aad 
where the patiento should be treated with all 
the kindness that their condition allowed," 
and, his suggestion finding a ready acceptaace 
among persons like-minded with himself, 
funds were soon collected, and the foands- 
tion-stone of the celebrated "Retreat" itt 
York was laid in the year just mentionei 
Mr. Tuke's views of the amount of Uberty 
which might with safety be allowed to the 
patiente were probably at first vague and 
tentative enough, but they quickly guaed 
breadth and consistency, and before nuuif 
years the " Betreat " had won a world-wids 
fame as the scene of the first successful trial 
of the system of non-restraint. For the 
details of the reforms instituted by Mr. Take, 
and of the resulte which followed from them, 
readers must be referred to this volume, which 
is not only a history but an argument, and an 
argument so conclusive that in every place 
the present century has witnessed a revolution 
in the treatment of the insane. 

Dr. Tuke's account of the various let^iU- 
tive measures affecting mentally afflietei 
persons is admirably done, and ite valae is 
enhanced by the abstract of the more im- 
portont Acts given in the Appendix. Of the 
elaborate address on " The Progress of P<7- 
chological Medicine " we have not left oiu^ 
selves space to speak; bat it well deaena 
perusal from all who are interested in the 
general subject of the Tolame. 

Jai£ks AsHCRorr Noblb. 



Beeordt of the English Province of ike 
Society of Jesus. Vol VIL, Parti I. By 
Henry Foley, S.J. (Burns & Oates.) 

Mb. Yaixz is a most industrious writer. To 
find a fit parallel to him we must go back to 
some of the laborious brethren of his Order 
who flourished in the seventeenth century, 
whose works are all but unknown in England 
except through the medium of Father de 
Backer's elaborate catalogue. We have no 
wish to depreciate the learning, industry, or 
zeal of the older members of the Order, but 
we are bound to say that we know of no 
Jesuit that ever lived who has laid Enf^ith 
folk under such deep obligation. With 
matters theological it is not our place to 
meddle ; but we may oonfidently assert that, 
whatsoever may be true or false r^arding 
those things on which we must, as yet, he 
content to differ, it is beyond all question 
that the stream of history is still turbid with 
misrepresentetion and falsehood, and that the 
ordinary boy or girl grows np with notioni 
of the events which took place between the 
reign of Henry VIII. and that of George III. 
as much out of perspective as a landscape « 
when viewed through a knotted pane of glass. 
It may be true that a very few modem 
school-books leave bat little to be desired, 
and that there are high>«1aiui periodiwk 
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which commonly rejeot partisaa writing 
of the cruder and denser type ; but, 
notirithitanding this small improremeat, 
Sir Francis Pidgrave's little works, written 
thirty years ago concerning modem historians, 
are itiU true to the letter of much that has 
vide circulation and general credit. "An 
adequate parallel," he affirms, " to their bitter- 
ness, their shabbiness, their shirking, their 
habitual disregard of honour and veracity, is 
hardly afforded even by the so-called 'Anti- 
Jacobin ' press during the revolutionary and 
imperial wars." Politdoal passion has, it 
ptrhaps need not be pointed out, much to do 
with this ; men fancy they see this or that 
modem question debated under another name 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
and become furious partisans accordingly. 
Bat the main cause of historical perversion 
ind ignorance is theological passion. Novel- 
iiti, and the historians who frame their books 
icoording to the plans of the novel-writer, 
know this, and turn out their wares accord- 
ingly. The students who are too oonscien- 
tions to do so are voted dull, and their books 
eonngned for the most part to the silence of 
the great libraries and the shelves of a few 
Kekers after knowledge. 

ICr. Foley's elaborate compilations have no 
claim to be considered light reading. This is 
the seventh, but we trust by no means the 
last, of a seriea devoted to telling the story of 
the Jesuit mission in England, not as its 
enemies or its friends would like to have it — 
ill in black or all in white — but as from day 
to day thing's came to pass. There is no 
exaggeration in saying that no future English 
hiitenan will be competent for his work 
nnti] he has mastered a great part of the 
docamentary evidence contained in Mr. 
Foley'i earlier volumes. The Order of Jesus 
hu been a potent factor in English history, 
and it is important to know what its doings 
wars sad what the brethren of the Order were 
retUy like. 'Were they dark plotters who 
were bent on the overthrow of the English 
monarchy and English freedom, with whom 
no terms whatever could be kept, and whose 
crimes went some way towards justifying the 
penal laws ; or were they zealous missioners 
only, who in no way interfered with political 
aSiura except by defying those laws which 
vers made for the express purpose of stamp- 
ing out the old religion ? We are bound to 
my that, speaking broadly — we do not deny 
• Aw ezoeptioaa — the political Jesuit, as far 
IS England is concerned, was a mere creature 
ti the imagination, and that the persecution 
which raged for so long a time and with 
neh unrelenting bitterness had no excuse 
ocept the popnbir madness. The people and 
their ralors lasted for the blood of those whom 
they persisted in looking upon as the subjects 
of a foreign Power. The same tale may be told 
here as in other lands : the persecutors were 
notall, or even mostly, bad men. The wretched 
uscreant Richard Topoliffe, of Somerby, 
who spent his life in bringing priests, and 
those who sheltered them, to torture and 
death, may have been only an exaggerated type 
of his class; bat he must by no means be 
taken as ma example of the English gentle- 
msD who were simple enough to believe that 
the existence of their country depended on 
the hunting down of Catholic missionaries. 



It was a delusion akin to the witchcraft mad- 
ness, but far more frightful and more intense 
in its unmitigated horror. There was also, 
we must add, far less justification for believing 
one than the other. It should, moreover, 
never be forgotten that the amount of suffer- 
ing caused to the English people by the 
penal laws is in ne sort estimated when 
we have counted up the list of those who 
were put to death, imprisoned, or tortured for 
their faith. The catalogue, it is true, can never 
be made ; much of the evidence has perished. 
If it could, we should have a frightful picture, 
but one which went but a small way towards 
showing what the people really suffered. For 
one person who was- killed or imprisoned for 
the faith we may' be certain that there were 
many weak souls who would obey the law 
contrary to their convictions, and lead a life 
of misery by doing so. It has been repre- 
sented that the suJffering fell mainly on the 
upper classes — ^that Jhouses such as Scrope 
and Towneley, Howard and Percy, felt the full 
weight of the State's anger, but that the 
storm passed lightly over the poor. This, 
if true, would perhaps not mend matters. It 
is, however — as may be most certainly proved 
from record evidence of a kind that cannot be 
disputed — an absolute mistake. A fair pro- 
portion of the martyred clergy were of gentle 
blood ; but many of them were the sons of 
farmers and handicraftsmen. Bat it cannot 
be too distinctly pointed oat that the prison 
and the scaffold were not the only objects of 
terror. The poor Catholic peasant felt as 
much as the Catholic noble that it was con- 
trary to conscience to employ in any way the 
ministrations of a clergyman of the Established 
Church. Yet how was he else to be married, 
or to have his children baptized? The 
returns constantly speak of secret baptisms 
and secret marriages. In the latter case much 
scandal must have been often given ; and we 
could quote cases where the want of evidence 
by which a marriage could be proved is almost 
certainly due to the fact that it was solemnised 
in some secret place by a wandering missioner, 
who, as a matter of course, could make no 
permanent record of the union. Yet, bloody 
and cruel as the administration of the law 
was, there were persons ever ready to petition 
that it should be enforced with increased 
vigour. Cruel beyond imagination as our 
rulers were, there was a lower depth of 
cruelty into which even they were unwilling 
to plunge. 

The greater part of Mr. Foley's present 
volume is taken up with Lives of the English 
Jesuits from the foundation of the Order until 
the present day. All that we have the means 
of testing are well doue, though in some 
instances we think they might have been ex- 
tended with advantage. The recent Lives, as 
time rolls on, will be very useful. We con- 
fess that we have read with most attention 
those of the earlier time. The men who 
suffered death have naturally had the most 
attention given to them. We have photo- 
graphic likenesses from pictures and prints 
where procurable. Of absolute errors we 
have detected none, except a few misprints 
and the seeming assertion (p. 62), which, 
after all, is perhaps but a misprint, that there 
was a university at Durham in the early part 
of the seventeenth century. A few cases also 



occur where the county in which a man was 
born is given, but not the place. We appre- 
hend that this does not in every case arise 
from want of information. We would urge 
on Mr. Foley the propriety of giving what he 
knows on these matters in full, as it may save 
future students many laborious days. 

The horrible high-treason punishment by 
which the priests died is said to be " scarcely 
credible in the present day." So little do 
many of us know of the past that, notwith- 
standing the overwhelming evidence we have 
for these barbarities, many good souls who 
shrink from the contemplation of suffering 
treat them as old wives' fables, and stoutly 
maintain that such things oould never have 
come to pass in Protestant England. The 
sentence, in all its naked horror, is given in 
the trials of the Regicides and many of our 
other old law-books. 

Edwabd Peacock. 



The Kentish Garland. Edited by Julia De 
Vaynes. With Notes and lUostrations by 
J. W. Ebsworth. Vol. IL (Hertford: 

S. Austin.) 

The admirable motive and design of this 
compilation, to the first volume of which the 
AOA.DEMT gave a fitting welcome (August 20, 
1881), dispose the reader to a lenient criticism 
of any defects in its execution. In one of 
his happiest aphorisms, Mr. Tennyson declares 

" That man's the trae ooimopoUte 
Who lores his native oonntry beak," 

Applying the same test to patriotism, we 
find its surest basis in the love of home 
and place. Provincialism has no doubt its 
weak side; and it is easy to ridicule the 
shallow dilettantism and the fussy trifling of 
county archaeological societies and the like ; 
but it is still easier to underrate their real 
value and usefulness. lu an age so specially 
prone as the present has shown itself to 
the temptation of worshipping false ideals of 
national glory, all infiaenoes deserve encourage- 
ment which help to remind us of the healthy 
tastes and homely virtues wherein our true 
distinction as a people consists. There can 
be no better application of li^terary activity 
to that end than the compilation of such 
a record as the present. The chronicle of 
our social history, of which it affords a pano- 
ramic view, is, of course, much chequered. 
There are evidences in the retrospect of the 
darkness of superstition, which clearer light 
has dispelled ; of the misohievous working of 
oppressive law«, which timely reforms have 
since modified ; of the prevalence of vicious 
and coarse habits, which a higher standard of 
morals and refinement has sensibly diminished. 
What is best, however, in our past has abided 
with us; and we have still the same admiration 
of heroic deeds, the same sympathy with 
sorrow and misfortune, the same interest in 
simple love-stories, the same enjoyment of 
Nature, of out-of-doors life and manly sports, 
the same love of hospitality, the same api>re- 
ciation of broad humour and kindly satire, 
which Englishmen had of yore. All these 
tempers and dispositions find expression in 
the Kentish ballads and other metrical forms 
which Miss De Yaynes has diligently collected. 
With one or two notable exceptions, their 
literary merit is inconsiderable. Governed, 
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perhaps, by the maxim of the "ruler of the 
feaat" at Cana, that "every man at the 
beginning doth aet forth good wine, and when 
men have veil drunk, then that which is 
worse," the compilers seem to have compressed 
their choicest morceattx into vol. i. Spenser's 
ornate and picturesque description of the 
" Wedding of the Thames and Medway," and 
Ben Jonson's vigorous apostrophe to Fens- 
hurst are, indeed, the only specimens of high 
poeticid quality in this second volume ; but 
It contains several pieces which, thanks 
either to their hearty spirit, plaintive 
pathos, or rough joviality, make very attract- 
ive reEtding. Laurence Price's " Seaman's 
Compass" (1651) and some of Dibdin's 
sea-songs, especially " Jack at Qreenwich " 
and " Old Cunwell the Pilot," have the true 
English ring which atones for a thousand 
shortcomings. The satire on the Vicar of 
Orpington and his wife (1755) aod the Vicar's 
retort bare some really humorous traits. 
Perhaps the be^t of the modern pieces is the 
Nonconformist squib upon the audit of the 
Churchwardens' accounts of Deptford in 1835. 
Assuming to address the Churchmen of the 
parish, the satirist protests against the un- 
reasonable outcry of the Dissenting ratepayers 
at such items as these : — 

" For ariinian onahlont, trlmm'd with gold, 
. The noiiy yelping bonnda 
Object to pty, although they cost 

Bat thirty-ieven poimdi. 
Why I at the very Isit aooonnt 

The Inooniglbla linners 
Mnzmoted at six ponnd seventeen 

For oonflrmation dinneis. 
Xtani if we eat, or drink, or sleep. 

And tfeat our mmal senses, 
They are ever dinging in onr ears, 

' rif, pay your own expenses.' " 

Miss De Vaynes has used a net with some- 
what too fine a mesh, and swept up an undue 
proportion of doggerel that was scarcely worth 
preserving. The " Gallows Group," as she 
terms it, a sheaf of Catnach ballads on 
executions for murder, might have been 
reduced with advantage ; and, considering the 
uniform type of the lyrics common to all sea- 
port towns on the theme of faithful sailors 
and true or false maidens, it was hardly 
necessary to multiply the variations of those 
belonging to Kent which lack any local colour. 
Upon the whole, however. Miss De Vaynes 
has done her editorial work excellently, and 
her only serious mistake has been believing 
too blindly in her fellow-editor, Mr. Ebs worth, 
and overweighting the volume with so much 
of his mediocre verse. Mr. Ebsworth's 
labours, so far as the collection of materials is 
concerned, entitle him to gratitude ; but his 
overweening belief in himself largely detracts 
from the value of his head-notes and com- 
ments. His own political opinions and 
antipathies — which are matter of concern to 
no one else, and quite irrelevant to his theme 
— are here obtruded with a persistence and 
violence that become offensive. It was 
probably absorption in the polemical interest 
of the subject that blinded him to the 
astounding blunder he has fallen into on 
p. 778, where he confounds John Wilson 
Croker with William Gifford, and credits the 
one with the achievements of the other. 
This carelessness is the more curious because 
in a previous page (707) GifCbrd's kterary 



credentials are correctly referred to. The 
tone in which Mr. Ebsworth allows himself 
to vituperate the objects of his animosity, 
including two of the greatest living states- 
men, is censurable not only as an exhibition 
of individual bad taste, but as a grave abuse 
of his editorial function. A reader who, 
sickened by the spiteful virulence of which 
certain party newspapers are so profuse, and 
the vulgar flippancy from which few society 
journals are free, turns to a miscellany of old 
verse for purer and serener air has just cause 
of complaint when he finds its notes bristling 
with allusions to modern controversies, and 
redolent of the very unsavoury taint from 
which he fondly thought to have escaped. If 
virulence and flippancy cannot be banished 
from literature altogether, they should at 
least be reserved for their proper roixen, and 
not imported into the fragrant atmosphere of 
a poetical " garland." 

Hehby G. Hewlett. 



Eant. By William Wallace. (Blackwood.) 

In accordance with the design of the series of 
" Philosophical Classics for English Readers," 
about one-half of the present volume is occu- 
pied with a full account of the life of Immanuel 
Kant, the varied intellectual activity of the 
illustrious thinker being skilfully connected 
with the outward details. This biography of 
the Konigsberg recluse is probably superior 
to anything we have yet had from an English 
pen; and it is not only rich in facts, but 
presented in a lively and entertaining style. 
Seaders of Mr. Wallace's Hpicurus, prepared 
for the Christian Knowledge Society, will 
not need to be assured that an essay of this 
kind, in which the philosopher and his work 
are intimately connected, is one peculiarly 
adapted to the author's talent. Mr. Wallace's 
estimate of Kant is at once lofty and sober. 
He does not indulge in the extravagant lauda- 
tion fashionable in some quarters, although 
at the same time recognising the vast im- 
portance of the Critical movement. The 
closing words of the book are exactly to the 
point : " For those who have learned Kant, 
many questions have ceased to trouble ; 
many are bright with a light unknown 
before; and others are at least placed in 
a fair way for further solution" — a state- 
ment open to but a single criticism : 
what is it to " learn " Kant P The learning 
is apt to be of so varied a description, and 
the Creed of Criticism does not always run 
in the same terms. As befitting a work 
wribten for a large public, Mr. Wallace's lan- 
guage is always cautious, and free from any 
hard dogmatic tinge. There is a " gulf 
between theoretical and practical reasoning in 
Kant's philosophy," but " his philosophy is 
not disconnected or self-contradictory ; " and 
"the trne perspective of the system can 
scarcely be gained unless we combine the 
insights derivable from the points of view 
successively given by the three criticisms." 
This is to take safe ground; and, as it is 
always easier to defend than impugn an 
orthodox creed, vexatious controversy is 
avoided by crediting one's authority with the 
virtues of practical logic, and confining 
oneself to careful exposition. The same 
guarded attitude is maintained with respect 



to the two versions of the First Critique, vrliea 
" the claims (by Schopenhauer and others) of 
superiority for the earliest " are pronounced 
" exaggerated ; " " substantially, the two 
editions vary but little." 

Coming to Mr. Wallace's actual handling of 
his subject, little need be said of the first part 
of the book except in the way of praise. We 
are glad to see that Mr. Wallace's reverenoe 
for the eighteenth-century Socrates is yet 
sufficiently measured to allow of some plaio- 
speaking in regard to the Professor's attitude 
in the matter of the Government attack 
in 1794 on the Lehrfreiheit of intellect. It 
must always be a serious blemish in the career 
of this stern advocate of an Absolute Monl 
Law and ardent sympathiser with the prin- 
ciples of political independence that, on the 
sole occasion when he was called upon to 
show a practical example of adherence to 
his social ethics, he should have been found 
wanting. The incident, indeed, cannot fail to 
weigh somewhat in determining onr estimate 
of some more serious matters — for instance, 
the deeper question of Kant's intellectual 
veracity. I do not say that the instance of 
moral cowardice under notice would tell for 
much on that wider question ; but when one 
bears in mind the remarkable admission — 

" The balanoe of the understanding is not alto- 
gether impartial, and that arm which bean 
the inscription, ' Hope of the Future,' possessei 
a mechanical advantage, the effect of which it 
that even slight reasons on the one side lilt 
speculations of far greater weight placed in the 
other scale. This is the only inaoouracy iriiiclt 
I cannot remove, and which I never will "— 

when suspicion is once aroused by such em- 
phatio declarations, it yvill not be stnuige if 
the student does not come to the general 
discussion of the coherence of the Kantian 
system prepared to meet with the plainest 
dealing. In short, it is by no means clear 
that Kant ever was a disinterested thinker. 
He was scared by Garve's allegation of 
Idealism, by Fichte's development of his own 
half-thought, and recoiled before the sugges- 
tion of a continuity of Nature in these 
terms: "I know a not altogether unmanly 
fear — the fear which shrinks from whatever 
unsettles reason from her first principles, and 
opens the gate for her to rove through bound- 
less fancies." 

Mr. Wallace has evidently found it no 
small difficulty to condense his exposition of 
the Critique of JPure Season into something 
like a score of pages. We are not sure that 
he has been altogether successful in this 
attempt. The account of tho Transcendental 
Aesthetic is unquestionably clear, but the 
exposi of the Analytic will, we fear, be a 
stumbling-block to the unprepared reader. 
But the shortcoming must not be wholly 
credited to the expositor. Might it not eves 
be well if a writer for the average reader 
forsook the order of the original and re- 
modelled the " Analytic " for the benetit of 
the less leisured modern student? The 
cumbrous formalism of this middle region o( 
the Transcendental Doctrine of Elements 
might be suitable enough for a Professor of 
a secluded Prussian university in the eigh- 
teenth century, but is hardly, we venture to 
think, the fashion in which a nineteenth- 
century Kant would approach the same 
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With regard to tbe " Deduction 
of the Categories " — wbioh, judging from the 
Tiriitions of the editions, did not readUy 
tcqaire t fixed form even in the writer^a mind 
—Mr. Wallace adds the remark " that it is 
diewhere described as comparatively unim- 
portut." We do not know to what allosion 
ii here made, bat a very different opinion is 
exprened by Kant on p. 147, vol. v., of 
Hartenstein's edition of bis works. 

Mr. Widlace's familiarity with what may 
be styled the legitimate deyelopment of 
Kantism stands bim in good stead in enabling 
him to ibim a dear idea of the significanoe 
of those leading terms or thonghts of the 
•jitem (if w^tem it may be called), form 
and matter, objectivity, and the relation 
of things-in-themselves to phenomena. On 
all these points Mr. Wallace's exposition 
nemi to be very satisfactory. Indeed, 
whatever may be said with regard to 
the obsoority of certain details of the exposi- 
tion, tbe explanations generally given are so 
clear and consistent that the reader, even 
thonghnew to tbe snbject, should rise from the 
penaal of this little work with a very distinct 
notion of the philosophic problem as it pre- 
•eated itself to the mind of Kant, and the 
results actuedly reached. 

One or two simple questions will possibly 
ooear to socli an ingenuous reader at the dose. 
What was it that Kant really sought, through 
all these subtle windings of the Pure and 
Practical Boasons ? A^osticism ? Then why 
didn't he stop short with his analysis of the 
operationa of the Understanding and the resnlt- 
len eonfliot of the antinomies? Or waa it 
Dogmatism P A new practical creed on the 
bans of a purified Reason ? Then how conld 
he have been irate with a moral enthusiast 
like Fichte, and have declined so decidedly to 
take his own trust in noumena at its real 
worth? Much may be said for each view. 
Anyhow, the opinion at one time prevalent 
(strongly exprewed in a passage quoted from 
Heine, where a eomparison is drawn between 
Kant and Robespierre, " Had the citizens of 
Kdaigsbeits divined the full meaning of this 
■nbversive, world-bruising thought, they 
would have felt before that man a far more 
gmesome awe than before an executioner— an 
executioner who puts only men to death"), 
the view of Kant as a pitiless Sceptic, is, as 
observed by Mr. Wallace, very wide of the 
mark ; but it is not by any means self-evident 
that be really held any positive creed. That 
he mthed to believe in Ood, Freedom, and 
Immortality there can be no doubt, but it is 
not beyondf the bounds of credence that the 
wish waa father to the clothing of those 
hyperphysioal Ideas in forms to which they 
wold aai«rt no direct claim. 

W. 0. COUPLAITD. 



LIU de Rhode*. Par Edouard Biliotti et 
I'abbi Cottret. (Compifegne : Cottret) 

This is a book wbioh deserves notice, if only 
It being thoroughly indigenous to the inter- 
(stiag ialaod of which it treats. The author, 
M. E. Biliotti, was bom at Rhodes ; and, after 
writing down the results of his inveetigatione, 
local Md literary, into all that relates to his 
nattva plaoe» he huu found time in the intervals 
cf a boajr life to inatraet himself in com- 



positors' work and to print his own book by 
means of a private printing-press. Although 
it cannot of course be expected that a work 
produced under such circumstances should 
answer all the ordinary conditions of Euro- 
pean typography, the result is a fairly pre- 
sentable volume of 720 pages. The numerous 
plates and cuta which accompany it were 
executed at Sm3rma. It is but fair to men- 
tion here what is well known to everybody 
at Bhoden, but what the modesty or careless- 
ness of M. Biliotti has allowed to be some- 
what obscured in the Preface — namely, that 
the share of Abb6 Cottret, his coadjutor in 
the work, has, with trifling exceptions, been 
limited to that of editing the materials fur- 
nished by the real author, and passing them 
through the niceties of a tongue which is 
not his own. 

With the name of Rhodes, the Colossus in 
ancient times, the Knights in mediaeval his- 
tory are familiarly associated. It is with 
regard to the latter of these subjects that the 
work before us contains most original matter. 
An inedited Turkieh MS. by Ahmed Hafyz 
(an ancestor of Damad Mahmoud Pasha, well 
known in contemporary history), of which 
copious extracts are given, furnish some new 
and interesting details about the memorable 
siege by Suleiman the Great. By the un- 
lucky omission of a paragraph relating to 
this interesting MS., as the author has in- 
formed us, its value as a new historical source 
is not made apparent in his work. 

Another event connected with the rule of 
the Knights, of which a more lively recollection 
is traditionally kept up in the island itself than 
exists outside it, is also fully treated by M. 
Biliotti — ^namely, the episode of the Dragon 
killed by Dleudonn^ de Qozon, in 1842. 
Fabulous as this exploit may prima fade 
appear, there can be no doubt that it had 
some foundation in fact, inasmuch as the 
valorous knight was rewarded with the grand 
mastership in virtue of it; and, moreover, 
the actual head of the monster, whatever it 
was, affixed to the gate of Amboise, was in 
existence down to the year 1837. In order 
to arrive at a solution of this quaint problem 
we may, of course, dismiss at once tbe " small" 
wings, the mule's ears, the fiery eyes, and the 
poisonous breath with which the dragon is 
invested by the chronicler de Boissat. As to 
the first three of these peculiarities, we are 
authorised in discarding them even on other 
contemporary testimony of a more sober kind 
— that of a fresco-painting, now, unfortunately, 
no longer extant, but of which a copy is pre- 
served in the work of CoL Bottlers {Mono- 
menu de Bhodes, Brussels, 1880). In this 
interesting pictorial record of the exploit the 
" dragon " is at once reoognisable as nothing 
more nor less than a eroMdile. Its forefeet, 
in deference probably to the popular belief, 
are so disposed as to do duty as nearly as pos- 
sible for wings. As to the head, which is 
drawn somewhat more round in form than 
that of a crocodile, de Boissat's description of 
it as " long and fiat " may safely be preferred 
aa the most correct. On the other hand, 
with regard to the head, which was still in 
existence forty-four years ago, the impression 
left on the mind of Mdme. Biliotti, the author's 
mother, who saw it in 1829, is that it had 
the form of the head of a serpent rather than 



that of a crocodile. While this lady describes 
it as flat-fronted, and with round and large 
eye^boles, she statos that it was broad in its 
upper part and narrow towards the extremity; 
the cartilages and lower jaw were wanting, 
and no traces of integument were left. The 
size of the skull, according to the same 
authority, was rather smaller than that of a 
horse ; which may be compared with the 
chronicler'a description of the body of the 
dragon as being as large as that of a middle- 
sized horse. Thevenot, who saw the head in 
1655, when it was apparently in a more per- 
fect condition than as seen by Mdme. Biliotti, 
describes it as follows : — " It is much bigger 
and broader than that of a horse, the maw 
reaching to the ears [la gueule fendue jusqu'aux 
oreilles], the teetti and eyes large, the 
nostrils round, the skin of a whitish 
gray." The head escaped the notice of 
Col. Rottier;, who visited Rhodes in 1825. 
Upon the whole, the balance of recorded 
evidence is in favour of the crocodile theory, 
which, for the rest, seems the only possible 
solution of the enigma. To suppose, how- 
ever, that the hypothetical crocodile was a 
natural zoological product of the island would 
involve nothing less than the theory of 
spontaneous generation ; the " dragon," whose 
habitat was a small marshy spot a few miles 
from the town, being clearly a new-comer 
without native progenitors. In this con- 
nexion the present writer is indebted to Prof. 
Sayoe for a parallel fact which seems to 
furnish a due to the problem. In the 
cathedral of St. Bertrand de Comminges, in 
the Pyrenees, is still preserved, says Prof. 
Sayce, who saw it, the skin of a " dragon " 
killed by the patron saint. To his heretical 
eyes, however, he adds, it seemed nothing 
but the armour of a small crocodile. St. 
Bertrand became Bishop of Comminges about 
1084. It may, then, be further heretically pre- 
sumed that this Pyrenean exploit suggested 
the Rbodian one of de Gozon. Crocodiles 
are known to exist as far north aa the middle 
course of the Jordan and the stream of 'Ain 
Zerka, which flows into the Mediterranean 
near Ceaarea, in Palestine ; and it is not in- 
conceivable that one of these sanrians may 
have been imported by the astute knight for 
the purpose of playing the part of dragon, 
and of being killed as such. 

Readers curious on the subject of monsters 
will find further exercise for their ingenuity 
in the traditional account, too specific to be 
entirdy without foundation, of a great serpent 
killed on the peak of Kerioniati 110 years 
ago (p. 154). Snakes of the kind and size 
common throughout the Levant still abound 
as in ancient times ; and, as the author aptly 
remarks, the Greek name Rhodos is probably 
but the Helleniaed form (by paronomasia, as 
Strabo would say) of the Phoenician word 
Bod as lorod, meaning, according to Bochart, 
" a serpent ; " while " Ophiussa," one of its 
numerous other appellations, would be a 
translation of that word. In any case, the 
received Greek etymology, " a rose," will not 
hold good, inasmuch as that flower is not 
indigenous to the island. 

There is much that will be fotind new and 
interesting to archaeologists in the notices of 
Kamiros, Kyrvi, Kr6t6nia, Mnassyrion, and 
other ancient sites ; and the concluding part 
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of the work fornu a oaefol gasetbeer of all 
that relates to the modem condition of the 
island. Edkttiti) Caxybbt. 



CURRENT THBOLOar. 

Ei$kry of tl» Ohwreh tf Ettgkmd fnm 1660, 
By WiQiam Nassau Molesworth. (Eegan 
Paul, Trenoh and Co.} This History, though 
written hj a dergyman, is yet from the pen of 
one who is better known as s political author 
than as a theologian ; and, aooordingly, it has the 
peouliarily (^rtuoh will be adjudged as a merit 
or a defect by readers of unlike temperaments) 
that it has a distinotly lay flavour about it It 
is more oonoerned with the outward polity ^d 
oiril position of tite Ohuroh during the period 
of which it treats than with the innor rehgious 
working which shaped and conditioned its 
course, though this aspect is not intentionally 
passed over. For ourselTcs, we incline to 
think it an advantage for the reading public 
to have a History accessible to it sketched on 
these lines; uid the very theological colour- 
lessness which is a feature of l£e book will 
help to conciliate pngudice in some quarters 
— especiallv as it is a real neutrality, and not an 
exclusive devotion to the school of Tillotson, 
pretoiding to neutrality, but, in truth, as 
fanatically sectarian in temper as the most 
high-flying of acknowledged partisans. Oanon 
Muesworth starts with the Bestoration, on the 
ground that the overthrow of the Ohuroh of 
iingland under the Oommonwealth was so 
complete that ite revival under Oharlee II. 
may be viewed for practical purposes as a new 
foundation, sufficient for a rail understanding 
of its existing condition. This does not strike 
us as a reey phihwophical view, but this fault 
of conoeption is not material so long as we get 
a clear narrative of what actually did happen ; 
and, on the wholes we do get that. But there 
are occasional marks of haste and want of 
thoroughness visible. For example, when 
aketohmg the outlines of the persecution of the 
Ohurch under the Puritan rule, the penal 
suppression of the Book of Common Prayer is 
the only leading fact dted; whereas, in 
estimating the true merite of the extrusion 
of the Nonconforming ministers in 1662, it is of 
the first importance that a reader should know 
that, even if the laigest oalctdation of their 
numbers — that of Calamy, which Mr. Moles- 
worth accepta— fixing them at 2,000, be 
received, even so that is only about a fourth 
of the clergy who were expelled by the Triers 
appointed by the Long Parliament, and .who 
werOk besidee, exposed to sufiisrings and 
inchgnities which were not imitated when the 
whirligig of time brought in ite revenges. And 
as Mr. Molesworth writes as a politician, he 
should not have contented himself with repeat- 
ing the now popular commonplaces as to the 
unwisdom of the Act of Uufbrmity, whose 
blame he lays chiefly on Archbishop Sheldon. 
He ought to have told us what intermediate 
course could have been taken in the reatoration 
of an episcopalian tmA litorgical commmiion, 
without exposing it to a fresh overthrow at the 
hands of ito old opponente if allowed the same 
opportunities as Ajnhbishop Abbot had afl'orded 
them. Among minor inaccuracies, we note that 
the JBarl of Manchester in 1662 is twice spoken 
of as Duke. The first Duke was his grandson, 
so created in 1719. The account of the con- 
stitutional struggle against James IL is the 
best part of the book, and next to it may be 
placed the Saoheverell episode under Queen 
Anne. But the subsequent treatment is too 
perfunctory, and three pages are not enough to 
devote to the rise and progress of the Wesleyan 
and Evangelioal movemento ; nor, in the oth«v 
wise commendably simple ami temperate sum- 
mary of the last forty yean of BngUah Ohuioh 



life, is notice directed to the extraordinary 
plethora of ecdesiastical legislation by Parlia- 
ment which has marked them, altogether un- 
pandlded as it is sinoe the time of Henry YUI. 

The Rwdaiitm 4^ the Biten Lord. By Brooke 
Poss Westcott. (Maomillan.) The purport of 
this volume may be best -^thered from the 
words of the author's Preface : 
" The foUowtne short stodlei are Intended to serve 
ss an Introdaeuon or a Sapplement to Tht CfMoel 
of the BeemreetSon. It has iieen my aim hi writiag 
them to lealise as dlsMootly ss I oonld the oharao- 
taristio teaohing of eaoh manifestatioa of the Kiien 
Ohilst, both in relation to the first disciples snd In 
relathm to oniaelves." 

Ten successive studies deal with a|l the principal 
incidento of the gospel history of " the forty 
days," and there is an additicmiU study on the 
appearance of Jesus to St Paul, as related in the 
Aste of the Apostles. The work is not written 
with critical objeoto primarily in view; but 
it need not be said that Canon Westcott writes 
throughout with eyes fully open to the preeent 
state of the critical controversy on the gospels, 
and now and then interesting side-lighte are 
thrown on questions of exegesis. The dogmatic 
bearings of the following words from the study 
on " the Great Commission " — " Whose soever 
sins ye forgive," &o. — will be apparent : — 
" The words were n6t sddraaied to all the apostles, 
nor to the apestlea alone, Thomas was abient, 
and there were other* anembled with tbe apostles, 
as we leam from 8t. Lake. The oommiision and 
promise were given, therefore, like the Pentecostal 
nlesiing whiob they prefigared, to the Ohristiaa 
sodety, and not to any ipedal order In It. The 
power which is desoribed deals with sin, and not 
with the pnnlihment of sio. In easanos it has 
nothlag to do with dlsdpUne." 

Oharget ddivered at hit Seoond VitUatio*. By 
James Bussell, Lord Bishop of Ely. (Mao- 
millan.) The most interesting discussion in 
these Charges is that on the Boyal Commission 
to enquire into the Laws and Oourte Ecclesi- 
astical. The parallel suggested by a passage 
in Sir H. Mame's Ancient Law between the 
process under which the Besponsa Prudentnm 
modified the Deoemviral Law of andent Borne 
and the process under which the Statute Law 
of England as effecting eccledaatioal causes is 
modified by judicial decisions is drawn truth- 
fully and effectively. It is beyond all question 
that succesnve interpretetions of the Statute 
Law have issued in the practical construction of 
a code altogether remote from the thoughte of 
the original legislators. 

Nolet on (As Hittory of the Liturgieai Colour* : 
a Paper read befbre St Paul's Eodedologioal 
Society. B^ J. Wickham Legg. (J. S. Leslie.) 
In these Notes will be found the result of 
learned and extended researdi in a curious and 
difficult subject Dr. Legg's investigations will 
have a sadly disquieting effect upon those 
youthful curates who are fond of- proving to 
their fair parishioners the natural fitness of the 
seqaenod of colour in " parafronta " and 
"stoles." The variety also of the liturgical 
colours for the same day in different places is 
strange and perplexing ; for example, on 
Trinity Sunday we find green at Exeter, red at 
Wells (the Sarum colour is unknown), yellow at 
Poitiers, blue at Toledo, violet at Soissons, 
white at Auxerre, &o. Dr. Legg justly ob- 
serves, as to mystical reasons for the various 
colours, that " it is not hard to manufacture 
such in abundance." We have no doubt that a 
deep spiritual significance could be found in 
peacock-blue or " greenery-yallery." If the 
problems here suggested be approached in the 
spirit in which Mr. Herbert Spencer discusses 
the origin of the two buttons that ornament the 
baok of an English genUeman's frock-coat, some 
intereeting dde-li^te may be thrown on sodo- 
logical as well as ntual questions ; but mystical 



leasons majr henceforth be rdegated to ths 
region of fruitless imaginings. 

Whca U the Truth m to EoerhiUng Punui. 
mentf By P. N. Oxenham. PartIL (Ksgan 
Paul^ Trench and Co.^ The writer soooesds in 
proving that the flcteen anathemas of the 
Patriarch Mennas and the much more swespise 
nine or ton anathemas of the Emperor Jastinisa 
>rere drawn up for the Home Synod, not by or 
for the Fifth G^eral ConnciL He does not 
succeed in showing beyond doubt that thsy 
were not rehearsed or endorsed then; the 
working tradition of Eastern oanonists alwaji 
dtos the Fifth Council against Origen. And the 
anathemas, whenever enacted in the fint 
instanos^ seem to have recdved whattrcc 
authority they oan gain from Osthdic oonssnt 
The author regards his promised aaalyaii of 
patristic testimonies on me subject of futon 

Sunishment as superseded by Dr. Fsrru'i 
ferey and Judgment. 

The Natural Truth of OhriitiaHtty. Selec- 
tions from the "Select Discourses *' of John 
Smith, M. A. (Paisley: Csrdner.) The editor 
has been permitted to reprint from Mr. Amold'i 
review of Principal Tullooh's Rational Theabjf 
what most readers will think an extravagantly 
generous estimate of John Smitii, who «u 
intruded as a Fellow on Uueens' College, Gam- 
bridge, in 1614, and died there, at the age of 
thirty-four, in 1652. The extracto from his die- 
courses would gain by refereooes to a complete 
edition; they show a very tine and liberal 
temper, and are an interesting speeimen of 
Calvinism breaking down into ratiomiliim. 
Meet readers will find such intorest ss thef 
have literary or historical rather than religions. 

C^mons <tf the Second GouneU of Ortmgi, 
Edited by F. H. Woods. (Oxford : J. Ihom. 
ton.) This does not aim at being more VUa 
a text-book for the Oxford Theological Sehool, 
but .< the work is done well, with a gmi 
acquaintance with the subject Perhaps, ern 
with the modest aim avowed, a somewhat mm 
ambitious mode of treatment might have been 
j ustified. Original dn is a sul>ject, unlike moit 
others, on which modern phyaioal sdence teodf 
to render the traditional doctrine of Chrittsa- 
dom more and not less easy of belief; and it ii 
almost a pity that the opportunity was not 
taken of illustrating and eetimating the bearing 
of one upon the olhBr. 

Oorpue Boriptoriun JBccUriaitieorum, editum ooa- 
silio et impsnsis Academiae literarum Gaesaress 
Vindobonensis. YoLVL Magni Fdids Jinnodu 
opera omnia ex reoensione Gulielmi Hartelii. 
(Vienna.) The first edition of tiie works of 
Ennodius was printed at Basle in 1569, in ths i 
" Monumente S. Patrum orthodoxographs," 
from a very faulty MS., and with a Urge lactme 
in the Life of Bpiphanina. The next was that 
of Schottus in 1611, which, however, for the 
most part, followed the corrupt Basle text, bnt 
with marajnal corrections. In the same ;eir 
appeared the edition of Sirmond, giving a greatly 
improved text, though not after the beet US- 
authority, and with the works arranged for the 
first time in some kind of intelligible order. 
There was thus ample room for the edition nov 
supplied by the labours of Prof. Hartel, of 
which it is only necessary to say that the 
greatest puns have obviously been taken to 
give as accurate a text as is now attainable, 
while the margin exhibite with a minnteneei 
which may be thought excesdve the moet 
trifling variations of the MS3., as wdl as the 
conjectures of previous editors. The value of 
the work is enhanced by the oopious indexes 
which are appended to it 

Theodori Epitcopi XoptuettetU in qMoUu B. 
PatM Oommentcmi. The Latin Yerdott, with 
the Greek Fragments. By H. B. Svets. 
YoLn. (UambrUge: UnireimtyPtess.) lbs 
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pnblioatioa of the seooad Tolame of Dr. Sveto's 
Kholwly adition of the oommentary of Theo- 
dne of M(»«aMtu on Paul's minor epiaUea 
hu been delayed to gire time for the prepara- 
tioa of a valnaUe Appendix eontainmg the 
fogmenta of Theodore a lost dogmatic vorks. 
Another Appendix on the text followed by 
Theodore, with a table of aacamed readings, 
will be found aerrioeable to the student of 
taztoal ciitiaiam. The present volume, which 
completes the work, is ramiahed with no lesa 
than fiTecarefiilly prepared Indioea; and the 
two, beaotifnlly printed at the Oambrid^ Uni- 
ncaity Fieea, fwm an important contribution 
to patoiatio learning. 

Li^* omi Ltthn of St. Foul. Bjr Alfred 
Dawm (Lcmgrnana.) This tranalation haa 
been imdertakaa in the conviotion that the 
Xafiaed Veraian ia often unintelligible, and that 
the Anthoiiaed oontmually mialeads. It is 
aoeordingly oonatruoted on prindplea directly 
(^Med to thoae followed hj the late company 
of Beyians^ and aima at putting Panl'a worda into 
intalligiWe Kngliah, without too atriot a regard 
to Teml aoounu^. But though it may be 
admitted that it is sometimes very happy in 
its renderings, we are by no means inclined to 
prefer it, on the whole, to either of the Tersiona 
with wluoh it puta itacJf in competition. What, 
for inatanoe, la the adTantage of aaying " he 
took hia meals with than," instead of " be did 
tat with them," in OaL iL 12 P The life of 
St PmiI oontaina aome unusually plain apeaking 
aa to the oonaistenoy of the apoatle'a oondoot on 
hia laat fiait to Jeruaalem, but is otherwise 
without any marked literary or critical power. 

Qnmmentary on the EpMet of Paul. With 
Bluatcstiana. (Edinburgh: T. and T. Olark.) 
This ia the third Tolume of the Popular Oom- 
nantaxy on the New Taatament, by English 
aad Ammnan aoholara of Tariona Bvangelical 
<lsiMiminati<Ma% edited by Dr. Philip SclufC, of 
New York. The tranalation ia that of the 
Auttioiriaed Version, but it is accompanied by 
naning rnarginal emendationa following more 
or laat oloaely the Berised English text. The 
notaa, both exegetioal and critical, are Aill and 
eopioaa; and ue introductiona, while dealing 
Auly with difficnltiea and objectionB, aupply all 
the infimnation the ordinary rcMider can raquire 
to aoaUa him to enter intelli^ntly on the atudy 
of Panl'a writing^. Inahort, if any commentary 
SB Paul's epiatles is likely to be popular, there 
ia no ««a»on why thia ahonld not be ao. 

Wx hare alao reoaiTed The Autherttie Ootpd : 
BtnaooB, by Qeorge Dawson (Eegan Paul, 
Inoeh and Oo.) ; The Friendthif of God, and 
other ICeditationa upon Holy Scripture, by the 
late Bot. Henry Wiwht, Prebenda^ of St Paul's 
(Sampaon Low); The Doctrine of fA« Oroee: 
a Oontnlmtioa to the Theory of the Ohriatian 
Lifia, bgr the Bev. B. P. Scrymgour (Q. fieU) ; 
iVoctfeal SermoiM, by the Bev. P. T. OuTry 
(BiTingtona) ; The JXvine Fairiot, and other 
SntnxtDM, by Archdeacon Blunt (Kegan Paul, 
Zreai^ and Co.) ; &o. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

ICb. SwnTBUBin, in company with Mr. Theo- 
dore "Watta, ia now at Guemaey, where M. 
Victor Hugo it alao staying. 

Wx regret to hear that Dr. Bchliemann is 
■airing from a malariona fsrer, contracted 
iuruig Ilia exeaTationa in the Troad laat winter. 
Ho ia at Maiiwihad, in Bohemia, drinking the 



Mk. W. ICi Bambat baa returned from hia 
awth—ologioal tour in the South of Aaia Minor, 
vhaah baa bean fhiitfal of diaooreriea that may 
throw mnch light upon the obacure early 
hi atogy of that region. He it at present on a 
wiait to Bdinbnrpi. Hia companion, Sir 0. 
WilaoB, haa keen aamnumed to Alanrandoa. 



Mb. N. BoDuroTOir, of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, and now Professor of Latin and Qreek 
at the Mason Soienoe OoUege, Birmingham, has 
been appointed to the prinoipalship of the 
Yorkshiria OoUege, and also to the Ohair of 
Qreek, which two offioes were vacant by the 
transfer of Mr. Marshall to the Beotorship of 
the Bdinbargh High School. 

Thi proposal to erect a memorial in England 
to Longfellow, to which allusion waa made in 
the AOAJnuT a fortnight ago, haa been taJcen 
up more warmly than we ventured to anticipate. 
Mr. Tennyaon, Sir Frederick Lelghton, Mr. 
Matthew Arnold. Sir Theodore Martin, Sir John 
Lubbock, with many other eminent men, hare 
already given thei^jbdheaion ; and much interest 
haa been aroused in the scheme on the other 
side oi the Atlantia. We still beg leave to 
doubt whether a bust in Westminster Abbey is 
the most appropriate mode of honouring an 
American poet But thia, perhaps, may be IcA 
to future arrangement That Engliahmen 
should acknowledge their debt to Longfellow 
in some way is a mere matter of honest dealing. 
The promoter of the movement, who deserves 
all the success he has received, is Mr. W. 0. 
Bennett, 63 Boyal Hill, Q-reenwioh. 

Mk. Tenntsoit's fine poem, " To Virgil," in 
the current number of the Nineteenth Gentury, 
is stated to be " written at the request of the 
Mantuans for the nineteenth centenary of 
Virgil's death." Virgil died at Bruadisium on 
September 21, 19 B.a, and lies buried between 
Naples and Puteoli. He was bom at Andes, 
identified with the modern Pietola, a hamlet 
two miles frum Maatoa. The Mantovani do 
not propose to erect any permanent monument 
to him. The programme of the anniversary 
consists of a literary competition, horse-racing, 
pigeon-shooting, and a cattle diow. 

Thb twenty-fifth anniversary of the death 
of Auguste Oomte was celebrated at Paris on 
September 6. A large number of his disciples 
met at his grave in P^re-la-Ohaise at 10 in 
the morning, where a discourse was delivered 
by M. Lagarrigae, of Ohili, who dwelt upon 
the international character of Positivism. Li 
the afternoon, a meeting was held in Oomte's 
house, rue Monsieur le Prince, at which M. 
Lafitte, the French director, gave an address, 
mainly devoted to Oomte's institution of a 
ayatemetio education in the aciencea. Li the 
evening there was a large dinner at the Palais 
Boyal, at which many workmen and their wives 
were present The English Positivists were 
represented b^ Dr. J. H. Bridges and Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, among others. 

Pbof. Sxelst's Life and Times of Stein is 
being translated into French, alightiy ahorteued. 
The Qerman translation ia nearly printed, and 
will aeon be out 

Mk. FxmNiVALii haa happily been able to 
arrange for the printing of Mr. Hntii's unique 
MS. of the French Merlin. Thia MS. was pointed 
out many years ago by the late Panlin Paris to 
Mr. Furnivall as unique, inasmuch as it con- 
tained the only known original of Ivory's 
story of Balin and Balam and other incidents 
in uie English Morte Darthttr. Mr. Furnivall 
induced the late Henry Huth to buy the 
MS. and have it copied. He procured the copy 
a short time ago from Mr. Huth's son, tor 
M. Paulin Parish son, Prof. Qaston Paris, who, 
on appeal made to him, agreed to edit the MS. 
for the Old-French Text Society. Mr. Alfred H. 
Huth haa now kindly deposited hia unique MS. 
at the British Museum that the copy may be 
collated with it for printing; and we shall see, 
in 1884, we hope, this other of Sir Thomas 
Malory'a originaia made aooeasible to Arthur 
a^identa. 

The Calcutta Liberal, Eeahub Ohnnder Sen'a 
papar, wiitea : " We are glad to learn that Max 



MQller'a ' Science of Beligion ' ia one of the 
text-books in the Philosophy Course for the 
M. A. degree in the Calcutta Univeraity for next 
year." 

We hear that Mr. F. W. H. Myera haa ready 
a new volume to be entitled The JSenewal of 
Youth, and other Poems. 

Thk new volume in the "BngUah Men of 
Lettera" aeriea is Swift, by Mr. Leslie Stephen. 
Thia will be ahortly followed by Maoatilay, 
by Mr. J. Cotter Morison; Sterne, by Mr. 
H. D. Traill; and Sheridan, by Mrs. Oliphant 

Messss. ISaowcvlas and Oo. announce a 
new edition of the works of Emerson, to be pub- 
lished uniformly with the " Eversley Edition " 
of Charles Eingsley's novelet It will be in six 
volumes, with an introductory essay by Mr. 
John Morley. 

Messbs. TbObhbb are the publishers in thia 
country of a sketch of the life of Sir Louis 
Oavagnari, written by a native of India, Eally 
Prosono Dey. 

Messbs. Obiffith Ain> Fabbait will publish 
shortly a new edition of Bogatsky's Ooldea 
Treasury for the OhUdren of God, consist- 
ing of devotional and practical obaervationa 
for eveiy day in the year ; and The Church- 
man's Manual, compiled from the writings 
of Engliah divines, with graces and devotions 
for the aeaaona, litanies, and an entirely new 
selection of hymns. The aim of this ia to pro- 
vide a volume of family and private devotions 
drawn as far as possible from the liturgical 
storehouses of the English Church. Full use has 
been made of the English primers published 
dnriiig the Beformation, and of the manuals 
of Bishops Andrewes, Cosin, Een, Laud, and 
Wilson. Special features in the work will be 
the full series of graces (from Eton and Win- 
chester manuals and from the primers), the 
devotions for the seasons and litanies, and a 
series of hymns from sources not hitherto 
examined, or as yet in MS. It will form a com- 
panion volume to The Churchman's Altar Manual. 

Ajioira their new books for boys the same 
publishers are preparing 2'he BeUon Schohrship : 
being a Chapter from the Hiatory of Q-eorge 
Denton'a School-life, by Bernard Heldman ; 
and Won from the Waves; or, the Story of 
Maiden May, by the late W. H. G. Eingaton, 
with aixteen fiill-page illuatrations. This story 
was written many years ago, when Mr. King- 
ston was at his best It haa never before 
appeared in book form. 

Miss CoirooBDiA Jjbwaa, late Inspector of 
Qymnastios to the London School Board, will 

SubUah next week, with Messrs. Sonnensohein, a 
ttie work entitled Physical Education and its 
Plaes in a Bational System of Education, dedi- 
cated by permission to the Princess Louise. 
It advocates the more general introduction of 
gymnastics into the scIumI course. 

The unprecedented attraction of the Birming< 
ham Musical Festival haa induced the pnbliahera 
of the Musical Times Xi6 issue a special supple- 
ment devoted to a foil report of the Festi-rol. 

Messbs. A. Hetwood and Son, of Man- 
chester, have in the press a new edition of the 
late B. W. Proctor's Barber's Shop, which was 
first published in 1896. It will have the 
addibona made by the author firom time to 
time, and aeveral freeh illustrations from the 
pencil of his friend Mr. William Morton. 

Thb Ohetham Society has just issued to ite 
members the aeoond part of the Visitation of 
Lameashire {15SS), edited by the late WUliam 
Langton, and after hia death by Mr. J. P. 
Ear waker. Prefixed ia a memoir of Mr. Langton 
(who waa the first treasurer of the society), 
with a portrait This volume represents the 
tbird and last of the issues of the Ohetham 
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Society for 1879-80. It ia announoed that a 
new series vill benn with the current year ; 
bat some diesatialaotion has been expressed 
that nothing is said abont the issues for 1880 
and 1861. 

H. MiOTOT, the " father " of the Acad^mie 
ft«n;aise, who is in hia eighty-seventh year, 
haa been ■pending tha sanuner at Aix in 
hiatoriaal inveatigationB. 

A BUST of Pierre Lanfrey haa been placed in 
the public library of OhamMry, his native town. 

Thx centenary of the Swedish poet Esaias 
Tegner is to be celebrated by a translation into 
Ckffman of his complete works. 

Thb fourth volume has just appeared (Paris : 
Oermer BailUfere) of the Hittotre illuttrSe du 
Second Empire, with mxty illustrations, in- 
cluding several from the pencil of M. Fr^d^rio 
Btfgamey. It comes down to the end of 1866. 

Thz last addition to the " Petite Biblioth^ae 
Oharpentier " is the first volume of the complete 
works of Alfred de Vigny, with two illustrations 
by Jeanniot, reproduced by heliogravure. 

Tbx National Association for the Promotion 
of Sodal Science, which holds its annual meet- 
ing at Nottingham fh>m September 20 to 27, 
commemorates this year Its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary. The president-elect is Mr, G.' W; 
Hastings, now Member of Parliament for East 
Worcestershire, wbo may be regarded as the 
founder of the association, for it was on his in- 
vitation that the first preliminary meeting was 
held at the residence of Lord Brougham in 1857. 
Mr. J. L. Olifford-Smith, the present secretary of 
the association, has taken the opportunity to 
write an excellent little MaiMot for the forth- 
coming' congress, giving a narrative of past 
labours and results. He has been well advised 
to arrange it, not according to chronological 
order, but according to subject-matter. In this 
way ^e actual progress can beet be seen, and 
also what remains to be done. Photogntphio 
portraits are given of Lord Brougham and of 
Mr. Hastings ; and there is a convenient Index. 



AMERICA ir JOTTINGS. 

Mb. Hskbebt Sfbnobb landed [at New York 
on August 21, where he stayed with Prof. E. L. 
Tonmans. His visit to Amerioa is solely for 
the sake of health and ohan^. He proposes to 
eo to Boston, Sb Louis, Ohicago, and parts of 
Canada. 

Mbssbs. Ohables Sobibnbb'b Sons are 
issuing what they style a " subscription edition " 
of the Eneydopaedia BrUanniea. This is said 
to be printed from the original plates, though 
with much narrower margins. Ihs only new 
feature is a series of Unitedj States maps 
revised to the latest date. 

Mbssbs. HouaHToir, MiF7i,nr and Oo., of 
BoetMB, will shortly publish the letters of 
Lydia Maria Child, with a biographical Intro- 
duction by the poet Whittier, and an Appendix 
by Mr. Wendell Phillips. 

Mbsibs. G. p. PnTHAK'i Soira announce 
• work on The Development nf CV>n«tttu<tona^ 
Liberty in the English Colonies, by Mr. Eben 
G. Soott; and a History of English Prose 
Fiction, by Mr. Bayard luokerman. 

AuoBO the annonnoementa of the Oenturg 
magasine are a series of papers bv Mr. Henry 
James, Jun., to be entitled "The Point of 
View," being letters snppoied to be written by 
Amencan men and women in Burope ; and a 
new novel by Mr. W. D. Howells, " A Sea 
Change," which will treat of the problem of 
self-help among women in New England. 

A BTOBT try Mr. William Black, called " An 
Adventure m Thule," ia appearing in an 
Amerioan magaane for boys — The Youth's 
Companion, 



Wb have before referred to a History of the 
Negro Race in America, which is a good deal 
talked about as in preparation. The author, 
Mr. G. W. Williams, is himself a mulatto, and 
commanded a coloured regiment daring the 
war. Afterwards he was elected member of the 
Ohio State Legislature, and is now a successful 
lawyer at OinannatL In his forthcoming work 
he begins with the African tribes from whom 
the majori^ of Amerioan slaves are descended, 
and traoes the history of the Negro in the 
United States down to the present day. It will 
be published by Messrs. Putnam's Sons, in two 
volumes, but probably not until the beginning 
of next year. 

Mb. G. Staitley Hall has been appointed 
to a Chair of Psychology at Johns Hopkins 
University, Baltimore. 

As the Critic appears to be not indifferent to 
our good opinion, we must take the liberty of 
commenting upon the " spread-eagleism " that 
we have noticed more than once recently in its 
pages. The last number that we have received 
(for August 26) has two examples of this. In 
commenting upon the decay of Prench art — 
which, we venture to think, is to be found 
mainly in the candour of French critics — it 
takes the opportunity to observe that "the 
chances of supremacy in the fine arts are 
noticeably tending towards Amerioa." This 
may be so, but it had better have been left to 
someone else to say. However, it is against 
us poor English that the OHtie waxes most 
bitter. Mr. Matthew Arnold recenUy presumed 
to write his mind about American culture, or 
want of culture. He is told, in what is proud 
to see itself called " tiie first literary journal in 
America." 

" As a man of latter*, Mr. Arnold hss not a very 
high plsoe In Amerioan esteem. He is > writen' 
writer. To the mass of Amerioaas ha is unknown ; 
to the mass of SngMshmen he is only known by his 
father's name. As a eriMo of our ways^ he ia not 
entitled to • hearing, for he has never been to 
Amerioa." 

Mr. Freeman scaroely comes off better. He has 
only ".travelled on Amerioan railroada." In 
diort, 

" EngUthmen may make ap their minds that their 
oritiottmi on Amerioan society will neither oorreot 
nor instmot. With all the vnlgaritiea that inhere 
in a demooraoy, and which nm withont restraint in 
the United Htatas, we cannot accept teproof or 
advice from a oonntry so snob-ridden as Bngland. 
Oaste has eaten np Bngliih good mannera. Tory 
or Badioal, bishop or oostermoager, all are smitten 
by the terrible aodal gangrene from which the 
maw of Amarioani are free. On the life of the 
Latin racaa we can afford to model can, for to tiiem 
baie hero-wonhip ia almost nnknown." 



OBITUABT. 

UOTTirrAQITH bbbnabd. 

Wb r^ret to announoe the somewhat sudden 
death Ust Saturday of the Bight Hon. Moon- 
tague Bernard, a man no less distinguished as 
a teacher of the theory of the law than as an 
expounder of its practice. 

Born at Tibberton Court, Gloucestershire, in 
1820, Mr. Bernard was educated at Sherborne 
School and Trinity College, Oxford, where 
he took a first class in the classical and 
a second class in the mathematical schools. 
Thence he proceeded to London and adopted the 
law as his profession, studying for a time in the 
chambers of the present Lord Chancellor, then 
Mr. Boundell Palmer. As a barrister he be- 
came more notable for his comprehensive grasp 
of the law than for superficial proficiency as an 
advocate. 

About this period the law of nations— of 
whioh Mr. Bernard had tiius early made himself 
a mMter— began to be leoognised in Bngland 



not only as an interestiag study, bat as a 
science of practical utility. Out of the nvenaet 
of All Souls' College a Professorship of Inter- 
national Law and Diplomaoy was roanded at 
Oxford, and Mr. Bernard had the honour of 
being elected in 1869 as the first occupant (rf 
the chair. For this position he was eminently 
suited ; and the various works which he nob. 
lished from this date — revisions chiefly u a 
more elaborate form of the notes oonstmoted 
by him as the bases of his lectoree— testify to 
the wisdom of the appointment. ' 

His reputation, however, was not oonfined 
to the limits of the university, and whOs 
engaged in his duties as professor he ma 
nominated by the Government a member of 
the Commission appointed in 1866 to Enqoits 
and Bieport on the Law of Naturalisation and 
Allegiance. In 1871 the Government again 
departed from its usual practice of ignoring 
academical jurists, by choosing him as one 
of the High Commissioners to negotiate and 
sign the Treaty of Washington. As a mark of 
appreciation of his services, he was in the same 
year made a member of the Privy Oonneil, 
and almost immediately afterwards a member 
of the Judicial Committee. In this capacity 
he assisted in deciding the well-known eoole- 
siastical appeal of " Sheppaid «. Bennett," his 
coadjutors being the late Lord ChanoeUot 
Hatherley and no lees that eigfat othen^ 
ecclesiastics and judges. In 1871 the servicaa 
of Mr. Bernard were again oalled in request by 
the Government, this time also as an aathori^ 
on international law. He was appointed to 
assist his old friend Sir Boondell Pdmer in 
supporting the British case in the famois 
AlatMima Arbitration at Geneva. 

After holding his profeosoteliip at Oxford for 
some fifteen years he terminated his immsdiai* 
connexion with the vmiveisity ia 1874 ; but liii 
temperament waa of too aotiTQ a nature to 
allow him to be idle, The jear prerioiufiB 
1873) two important international asaooiationi 
had bean founded, both having for their obiitk 
the praotioal study of the Baenoe whioh Hi. 
Bernard had so much at heart — ^international 
law. These associations are the Aasodatbn 
for the Beform and Ooditiaation of the Law d 
Nations and L'Institut de Droit intemationaL 
To both Mr. Bernard gave his oordial support, 
beoomiag a member of eaoh from their founda- 
tion, and officiating as president of the latt«t 
once at least and as a vice-president of the fotmet 
for several years. In 1877 he again served on 
a Boyal Commission appointed for Enquiring 
into the Duties of Commanders of British Veasela 
with reference to Fugitive Slaves ; and shortly 
afterwards he accepted an appointment as a 
member of the University of Oxford Commis- 
sion. He was, indeed, a diligent worker almost 
up to the time of his death, being peraonallT 
occupied until quite recently in drafting ana 
redrafting the Code of Statutes whioh forma the 
new Constitution of his university. 

In comparison with many less distinguiahed 
men, Mr. Bernard was by no means a voln- 
minons author. Beside the works originating 
out of his Oxford leotores, a pamphlet on the 
Schleewig-Holstein Question, and an ^Tutortooi 
Account of the Neittrality qf Great Britain during 
the American Civil War, hia reputation as a 
profound lairyer must rest rather in what will 
be written of nim than on what he wrote him- 
self. Eminent as a scholar, a lawyer, a pne- 
tical diplomatist, and a theoretical jurist, housed 
his talente unostentatiously and welL There 
is little fear that the work he performed daring 
his life will soon be forgotteu by eittter hia 
country or hia university. 

ORABXAt SrnsBa. 

Thb Biga QaaMs annoanoea «h« death al 
Dorpat of the distinguished Batttonian poet 
Dr. F. B. Krentawald, in hia «ghty-ei^th 
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jMT. Dr. Ereatzwald obtfuned a European 
witbrity bj the collection of popular Esthonian 
toon Tbioh he edited under the title of 
Kdnripoeg, and which have been translated 
into leratal European languages. 



MAQAZItrSa AND REVIEWa. 

Ibs enrrent nnmber of the ForiuigMiy — the 
lut, we regret to say, that will bear the familiar 
BMoe of ue editor on the cover — opens with 
•■ L Study of Sensi b ility," by Mr. Saintsbnry. 
Thu is, we may say at onoe^ a criticism of a 
certtin sehool of ^ench writers, written with 
a piohuenew pf ]□u>wled^e which none but Ifr. 
Stintsbniy bimwlf eonld profess. Yet in one 
littls matter, zather of history than of literature, 
be has been gioilty of a oiuious slip. Of Mdme. 
dsLaPavetto, inom h« takes as the founder 
of •• geDsiDility noTols," he writes : 

■■Sha h«i left . . . . some still more interesting 
Bosoin on Henrietta Maria of England, of whom 
ilw Mir mnoh In the miierabla days when the 
Qmsb bad to depend on Maesrin's bonnty." 

We do not venture to say what lldme. de La 
Fiyette did not write ; but sorely this must be 
•n allusion to her HitMre d'Henriette d' Angle- 
tern, whioh has just been reprinted in Parts. 
And the subjeot of this is not Henrietta liana, 
bat Henrietta Anne, the daughter of Oharlea I., 
md wife of the duo d'Orldans. Of the other 
vticlse, we think Mr. Freeman's second instal- 
meot of " Impressions of America " far and 
vnj the beat. His former paper disappointed 
D9. It might have been written by someone 
tiae as a parody upon Mr. Freeman. But this, 
Ihoogh not leas characteristic, covers a \rider 
area and goea deeper in its criticisms. Mr. 
Qnnt Allen asks "Who was Primitive Man P " 
tad gives an answer that we beg leave to think 
pnruy imaginative. And, until better in- 
itractod, we must renew our protest against bis 
use of the word " Easkarian." Mr. F. PoUook 
oontinnes bis "History of the Science of 
Potitisi" in a second paper which is open to 
tbe aams comment as the first. The subject is 
far too large to be adequately treated in such 
limits. "The House of Lords," by Mr. A. F. 
Lmeh, begins well, but ends weakly. The 
desirability of a second chamber is a most fit 
soigaet for theoretical investigation, upon which 
history has by no means mid its last word. 
Bat sn attack upon the reoent behaviour of the 
Vpper Honse has much less interest 

AUi Mr. Xennyson's admirers — and what 
English-reading person has not been such at 
cos time or another ?— .will be delighted with his 
address " To Yirg^" in the NineteetUh Century, 
The circnmstances under whioh it was written 
pnclnde ita being any other than a very recent 
pcodnctiion. Sotb the subjeot and the execution 
sn alike worth notice. That Mr. Tennyson, in 
bis old agi^ shonld thus profess bis appreciation 
of that one among the poets to whom he has 
jumself been so often compared is a very 
iataceatinc oiroumstanoe. Not less interesting 
iiit tliat he should go back to a metre similar 
ta, though not absolutely identical with, that of 
'Lockaley Hall," than which he has used none 
tbst stamps itself so readily on the memory. We 
Teature to say that this little poem will do more 
lor Mr. Tennyson's reputation in the future 
than any we have had nom him since his sonnet 
bu the MontenMrins. Of the other articles in 
tbe Ifm^eenth Century, by far the most striking 
ia that on " The Egyptian Bevolution " by Mr. 
Binnt. The writer may be an enthusiast, 
easily impressad and over-sangnine. But we 
Mj anyone to read what he has written and then 
dauy that Axabi has had hud measure. There 
are two articles which are not so well translated 
&om the Frondti. as they ought to have been. 
M. Jnles Olaretie, if he understands English, 
will be anxpriaed to find himself called a 



* ' chronicler ; " and ' ' publisher " ia certfunly[ not 
the equivalent of " publiciste." Mr. Brodnok's 
paper on "Morton College " contains nothing 
new. We hope that he intends to devote his 
learned leisure to more important work. 

Iir the Bevieta Oontemporanea of August IS 
Don Narciso PtLgia begins an important study 
of " Municipal Q-overnment in Spain under the 
Bomans," as to whioh he difiPers from M. 
previous enquirers. Another ar(diaeologioal 
note is a visit to Brabum, or the Ciudad de 
Montesclaros, to the north-west of Nuez, in 
the province <^ Burgos. The remains consist 
of walls of rough uncemented stone, within 
whioh human bones have been found in suffi- 
cient quantities to be employed in manufacture ; 
a few ornaments in iron, and many in bronae. 
Coins are said to have beeq found, two in gold, 
but are not described by the writer. No other 
inscriptions, sculpture, or wrought stone have 
yet been discovered. An excellent lecture on 
" What is Energy P " by Eodriguez Mouralo, is 
the soientiflo contribution ; and a paper on the 
old and new H6tel de Ville of Paris, by Dupuy 
de lidme, make up an interesting number. 



INTERNATIONAL COPYBIOHT. 

At the reoent meeting at Liverpool of the Asso- 
ciation for the Beform and Oodifioation of the 
Law of Nations a report from a committee upon 
international oopyright was read by the secre- 
tary, Mr. 0. H. E. Oarmiohael. As regards the 
burning question between England and the 
United States, Mr. Garmichael admits that 
there is no progress to report, and he seems to 
think that this is due to the fact that the 
Americans are busily engaged in reforming 
their munioipal law of oopyright. We fancy 
that the true cause is revealed in the following 
clipping from the New York Natiim of 
August 24 : — 

"Acoording to a oaUe despatoh published ths 
other day, Mr. Lowell has abandoned all hope of 
the intanational oopyridht negotiations ooming to 
anytblsg. Nobody is likely to be very mnoh aar- 
prfaed at the news ; it was antioipated by all who 
have foUoved the negotiations with any attention. 
The pirates have now a great opportnnity, whioh 
they probably will not neglect, to reap a rich 
hatveit ; and we troat they will do so, for nothing 
bat anllmited piracy will ever oonvinoe the great 
pnblishera that their attempts to establish intar- 
naHonal oopyright on the baaia of proteotion to the 
American hook-manQfactnrera will not work. The 
* Harper ' treaty has broken down baoanaa the pub. 
liahera have attempted, under prtaeaoe of making 
literary properly aaored, to oompel the foreign 
anther to pabliah hia book la America. (Sooner or 
later the pabliahers will find out that they mnst 
all oome into the market on eqaal terms, or elae 
that they will be permanently drivea oat of the 
market by the plratea. The aathora' beat friend at 
preaent la the pirate, for it Is the pirate alone who 
oan bring the pabliahers to tbeir senses. He haa 
already halt-oonverted moat of the pnbliahers, and 
in time he will make his work of regeneratitm 
complete." 

Mr. Oarmiohael proceeds to comment upon the 
copyright convention concluded last October 
between France and Belgium, to which refer- 
ence has already been made in the Aoademt 
as introducing "the most favoured _ nation " 
clause; and to the munioipal copyright Act 
recently passed by the Dutch Legislature. The 
special feature of this Act is that it adopts the 
term of fifty years, without any regard to the 
duration of the author's life. 



TEE 800IETT OF FINNISH 
LITERATURE. 
Last year the Society of Finnish Literature 
celebrated its jubilee. On that occasion Dr. 
E. G. Palmtfn, of Helsingfors, compiled a sketch 
of the workaooomplishM by tbe society during 



its fifty years of existence, which has now been 
translated into French by his brother, M. H. 
F. Palm^n, and published by Elincksieck, of 
Paris, and Brockhaus, of Leipzig. 

We know of no national movement more 
interesting than that whioh has been taking 
place in Finland during tbe present century. 
A remote and rude people, weak in numbers 
and in ethnic alliances, standing almost alone 
in Europe, conquered by the Swedes and after- 
wards annexed by Bussia, the Finns might 
well have despaired of their nation^iy. But 
their very disE^ vantages have proved iheir safe- 
guard. Russia could not feel jealous of a 
people that had no history, and whom she her- 
self had not deprived of independence. To 
this day the Orand Duchy of Finland is the 
only portion of the empire whioh enjoys some 
measure of "self-government" — a word, we 
observe, that requires to be printed in English. 
But the creation of a Finnish literature with, 
in our own day is a still more striking aohieve- 
ment. The Finns themselves trace their litera- 
ture back to Michel Agricola, who translated 
the New Testament into Finnish in 1648. 
During the seventeenth oentory Finland shared 
in the military glories of Sweden, but ran near 
to losing her national existence in that of her 
more powerful neighbour. Swedish became the 
language, both of the administration and of the 
cultivated classes. Finnish was left to the 
peasantry and to the worship of the Protestant 
churches. The language threatened to grow 
extinct, as Cornish has done, and as Irish is 
doing under our very eyes. The eighteenth 
oentury forms the lowest period of the national 
life and literature. The power of Sweden was 
decaying, and Bussia was beginning to dis- 
member Finland. Porthan, the father of 
Finnish history, who died in 1804, wrote only 
in Swedish and Latin. But the rejuvenescence 
of Finnish nationality came from a quarter 
least expected. When the whole of Finland 
had been overrun by Bussian troops in 1808, 
Alexander I. astonished the world by re- 
establishing the Ghrand Duchy with its widest 
historical frontiers, and by granting to it a 
liberal Oonstitution modelled on that of Sweden. 
ShorUy afterwards (in 1827), the ancient capital 
of Abo was destroyed by fire, and the seat of 
Government was fixed at Helsingfors on the 
Baltic. From this time dates the hope of a 
Finnish nationality, growing up under ths 
shelter of Bussian indifference, in opposition to 
the alien influences of Swedish culture. 

This hope took shape in the Society of 
Finnish Literature [Suowilaiaen, Kirjalliauuden 
Seura), whioh was founded in February 1831. 
The three ohief promoters were Lonnrot, Bune- 
berg, and Snellman. Lonnrot was the son of a 
peasant and himself a doctor by profession. He 
was the collector and editor of the popular 
poems entitled the Kanteh, the Kaleiiala, and 
the Kanieletar, the second of whioh is widely 
known as the Finnish national epic. Buneberg 
was an original poet of no mean rank, who 
chiefly wrote in the cause of patriotism ; Snell- 
man, who had studied at German universities, 
was first a schoolmaster and afterwards a senator 
of the Grand DncJiy. The main object of the 
society — in which it may be said to have suc- 
ceeded beyond its expectations — was to create 
a literature that should satisfy the aspirations 
of a nation. Beginning, with Lonnrot, by 
publishing the ballads and folk-lore of ths 
peasante, it has gone on to compile grammars 
and dictionaries, to translate ttte classics of 
other languages, and to print sohool-books. 
We may here note that in 1867 it published an 
English Grammar ( Englannin Kietioppi) and in 
1879 a translation of " Hamlet," and that it 
now has an Anglo-Finnish dictionary in the 
press. Englishmen will be familiar also with 
the names of the two philologists — Castrtfn and 
Ahlqvist— eaoh of whom was for a time Becre.< 
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The ptamatore death of 
was a loss to Eoropean 



tary to the aoeiety. 
the former in 1862 
learning. 

Daring its life of fifty yean the mxsiety 
has passed through many vioissitadei. Under 
the rule of ICenohikoff, and at the time of the 
Crimean War, its funds languished, and it fell 
under a sort of oensnreship of the press. 
Its present flourishing condition is partly due 
to the liberal policy of Alexander II., who 
encouraged the extension of education in Fin- 
nish and granted to the society a subsidy of 
10,000 marks a-year. Never has a people more 
deeerredly won by peaceful means the recog- 
nition of its nationality. 
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X. LBiroBUAirr aits tex " hbbxes." 

Boirian, par Ooloi. FAin : 8apt.4,US3. 

I aysil myself of the hospitality of the 
AoADBXT to publish a few brief remarks with 
reference to the scandalous attacks made upon 
me in the last number of the Herme$. But I 
will leave to their authors the unenviable 

Privilege of using violent and offensive language, 
uch weapons are not needed by one who naa 
right on nis side, and who can produce sub- 
stantial facts. 

These attacks — which always come from the 
same group of scholars, and of which the motive 
(altogether foreign to learning) was nuvely 
revealed in one sentence on tbe last page of 
Herr Khoell's article in the Sermet of 1872 — 
contain nothing new. I have waited my own 
time to reply to them, bemuse it does not 
become me to adopt the attitude of an accused 
on his defence. 1 wished to find an opportunity 
of showing, by striking examples, in what 
manner my opponents have proceeded, and with 
what carelessness (to use no stronger word) 
they neglected the most necessary and easy 
verifications before aiming their attacks at me. 
After the facts about the leaden plates firom 
Styra and the terra-cotta from Aegina, to which 
I have already directed public attention, they 
have supplied me again, in the last number of 
the Sennet, with examples not less conclusive, 
which I am anxious to point out 
_ The nineteen sepnlonral ftdai, with inscrip- 
tions, in the Palais Bomas at Zante, which they 
seek to prove by internal evidence to be invented 
by me (pp. 4fil et teqq.), exist to this dav on the 
spot where I copied them in 1860. To assure 
themselves of this, it would have aoffioed for 
them to do what I have just done — write a 
letter to M. Ctfsar Bomas, member for Zante in 
the Qreek Parliament, the present owner of 
.these monuments. They would have received 
from him an immediate reply. But they have 
not written to him. Germany has now an 
archaeological institute at Athens, whence it is 
only a voyiige of twenty-four hours to tiie town 
of Zante. They might have taken the trouble 
to go there to see the stelai in the Palais Bomas, 
and verify their existence, their genuineness, 
and the truth of my copies. That would have 
been a good opportunity of learning on whose 
side lies the bad faith, and of revealing the 
truth. 

The ride of Xotpbrt, which is likewise made 
the subject of a charge against me (p. 452), is 
at the present time to be found in Paris, at the 
house of IIU. Bollin and Feuardent, where it 
may be examined by anybody. Here is another 
fact which the slightest investigation would 
have brought to their knowledge. 

The original of the ox's head with a Sabaean 
inscription (p. 448) which was brought from 
Abian by U. Gaoldrand has been for fifteen 
years preserved at the lustitut de France, in 
the coUectioa of the Commission of the Oorpiu 
Iruariptiottum Bemitiearum, to which I presented 
it. It would have been easy to see it and verify 
its entire genuineness. 

In 1878, I deposited in the library of the 
Institnt, where all may consult them, the 
squeezes which I had kept of the inscriptions 
numbered 221 and 328 in the Corput Intorip- 
tiotmm AUioartun. They prove the actual 
existence of those marbles, which has been 
deliberately impugned (pp. 461, 464). The 
deposit of the squeeaes was not secret, but 
public. That my opponents did not know of 
it is astonishing. 

Again, I am represented as having kept 
carefully from all eyes, without permitting 
anyone to examine thorn (p. 460), the inscrip- 
tions of La Chapelle Saint-EloL Whereas, as 
a matter of fact, twenty-one years have passed 
ainoe I placed these monuments, in 1861, in 



a public collection, open to the visit and ex. 
•mination of all — ^in the museum at Benwy 
the chief town of the arrondissement in tin 
department of I'Eure, in whudi they wste dis- 
covered. By what strange chance is it tlut 
nothing was known about this at Berlin t 

Here, tiien, is a complete senes of liuti of 
a nature to allow the unprejncUoedto appnoiato 
the character of the atta^ that have bem 
made upon me. 

I have yet more facts to briog forward not 
less decisive ; but they require of me osrtMs 
verifications which are at this moment beTood 
ay power, for I am in the country and on ths 
point of starting for Italy. I undertake to In 
them before ttie public very shntly. My 
enemies will gain nothing by the delay. 

F. LmroBicAiiT. 



KAFFIR F0I.X-TALX8. 
Bmblaton Baefany, ITarUuuabaiaad : Sqt 1, Ult. 
Mr. Theal's Kaffir Foik-Lore and Prof. Sayce'g 
review of the book ( Acadbxt, August 20) niae 
a question of much interest to the children of 
Mother GtMse : — May we compare Eurapeu 
and Afrioan folk-lore P Prof, oayce says ve 
should not do so. 

" Wlih all their ganaral ressmblaaoe to the nnnary 
tales of other landi, they [the EafSr ttorits] harei 
paonllar and striking physiognomy o( thalr on 
which shows how far wrong those sohoUn hare 
gone who have attempted to oompare South Aliloan 
and Indo-Knropean loUc-Iore together. They hin 
simply been misled by oolleotioos of Kaffir itotiei 
whjoh have reoeivad a European colouing." 

Aa a foUdori&le accustomed to comptn 
African and Indo-European folk-lore, may I 
say a few words in defence of the practise 1 Is 
the first place, it is only to be expected that the 
" physiognomy " of European and Kaffir tales 
should be different. The "physiognomy" of 
Sobtoh, Servian, Hindoo, French, Scaadinaiiu, 
Bomaio, and Bnssian tales is idso diffenst. 
The manners vary ; the animals introdnoed u 
persons in the tale are not the same. Bat ih« 
chief situations and general conduct of the 
plots are reoognisably the same in the talee of 
various Indo-European peoples. My argament 
is that the situations and plots of Kaffir folk-talM 
are often identical, in spite of differeooea is 
local cobur and in detail, with the familitf 
legends of Indo-Europeaa zaoes. Ibis I 
purpose to prove from stories in Mr. Iheal'f od- 
lection. According to Prof. Bayce, Mr. Thetl't 
collection has not been '■< cooked' for the 
English market, nor derived from natives vho 
have been infiuenced by interoourse with 
Europeans." The opposite opinion has been 
expressed by another critic (^tAsnasum, Aagut 
26). But Prof. Sayce, at least, will not ezpliis 
the points of contact between European ssd 
Kaffir tales by the hypothesis of bonowing 
from Europeans. I proceed to anumaiate shm 
ten fomauae common to Kaffir and Inw- 
European MUrchen. ^ 

1. Formula at the "Ban-away ChiUno. 
Ortek: <'Phrixos and HeUS;" Jtomafe: "Ai- 
terinos and Pulja;" Beateh: "WHk White 
Doo;" Kaffir: "The Bird that made Milk." 

2. Portion of "Beauty and the Beast," or 
"Sir Oawain and the Loathly Lady." !&• 
Kaffir Bun-away Qirl licks the ftoe of a frisndV 
crocodile, who then casts off his skin, ul 
becomes " a man of fine appearanoe." 

3. In a variant of "The Bird who in»M 
Milk," we have a Kaffir " Hop o' my mmmbt 
who, when carried off by a "cannibal" (og»)i 
sprinkles ashes (white stones in Europe) to 
mark the traiL . 

4. Two girls who undertake the same ad- 
ventures, the good girl with success^ ^.'"i 
girl unsuccessfully. Kaffir: "Five Hsads; 
Sngliah: "Toada and Pearls." The tnali « 
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the two girlB reaambla in oharaoter those whioh 
belal Bayoha in Hadee. 

6. Inoidaot of an object left behind him by 
the hero to indicate bia auooeaa or fitilnra in 
adangeronaqoeet Finttuh: Comb of Lemmin- 
kainan ; Egyptian : Flower whioh withers when 
horo fiuls. Another European formula is the 
preoiama stone whioh olonds over in sympathy 
with hero's ill-fortune. Kaffir : The assegai 
of Siknlnme, whioh stands when he is safe, and 
blls when he is dead. 

6. The"awaUo»iDK"/onnu2a, in the Ea£ar 
stey of Siknlama. The swallowed people are 
disgorged alive. The moat famous European 
para l lala are the story of £ronos and his 
children and one coaolnsion of "Bed Biding 
Hood." The incident oocuts in Australian 
Miirehen. 

7. Pnranit of girl and loyer by father of girL 
He IB discomfited by magical doTioes of the 
Kirl's. Ortek: Jason and Medea pursued by 
father of Medea (f); fiuMtan: " Tsar Morskoi ; " 
aecteh: "Nioht, Nooht, Nothing;" OaeUe: 
" Battia of the Birds ; " Kaffir : •< Siknlume." 

8. Opening of Scotch " Bashin Ooatie " (" Cin- 
dstell»") and of Servian story on the same 
linea. A child is left an orphan, with an 
uakind stop-mother, and is befriended by a 
red oalf. Kaffir: "The Wonderful Horns." 
Here the child is a boy; the oalf becomes 
an OK. 

9. " BUdkBoUo' Ninxoway" (Seoteh) : a ^1 
rides off on a iMandly bull, which fights the 
De'il ; Kaffiir : Boy rioes off on an ox, whidi 
finite other oxen. Sootoh bull says, " Eat out 
of my right ear, drink out of my 1^ ear, and 
pat by jroor leavings ; " BJifiSr oz provides food 
oat of ma right horn, and stores " leavings " in 
his left horn. TtM Sootoh ball, on his death, 
Isavaa the lassie apples, whioh contain beautiful 
diessea; the Kaffir oz, on his death, leaves 
the boy hi* horns, whioh contain "a new 
naaOe and handsome ornaments." With these 
pits the Sooteh girl wins baok her lover ; the 
Kaffir boy wins " a beautiful girl." A form of 
the " Black Bull " occurs in Sur Philip Sidney's 
Anadia. 

10. She fanada of the sabstitnted bride, as 
ia "Berthe aux graods Pieds" and in some 
varianta of " Oinderella," ooours in Kaffir and 
ZaluJf&xAen. 

11. OSie "Qaonibal Mother" {Kaffir) has 
a fi»ni of the " Fee Fo Fom " incident, whioh 
appeal* also in Bleek's Bmhman Folk-Lore. 

Th ee o coincidences I have borrowed from 
notsa ct my own, in a review of Mr. Theal's 
book, bnt the book I have not by me. Though 
aaeh might be added, I cannot bnt think that 
the anmber and character of these coincidences 
justify Tie in venturing to compare African 
with Indo-Botopean, and, indeea, with uni- 
vsnal Iblk-lom. If Prof. Sayoe rejects, as 
he haa done, the theory of borrowing from 
Eniopesinn, tlien the agreement of " The Black 
BaU*^' suid "The Wonderftil Horns " must be 
oDosidaed at leaat mnarkable enough to excite 
emioaity, whether it be possible to satisfy our 
Kriosity or not. Folk-lore, of course^ incudes 
anch more than Miirehen, and, in point of fact, 
the magieal folk-lore of African, Australian, and 
Iado-£S uropoan peoples has many pointo of abao- 
lato identify. As the magio is introduced into 
Ot» Miirehen, the various Mtbrchen inevitably re- 
SMnbla each other in such details as that of the 
spittle which can sustain a conversation in 
Gaalio and Zulu. It will, therefore, be difficult 
to persoade/o^iUorMtef that thqr must renounce 
the oompanson of savage and Indo-European 
folk-lora. If I had books by me I could doubt- 
leas add a good muxf /ormvlae common to 
Indo- Bur ouean and Amoan MOrchm, but those 
slreadj aadooed may serve as specimens not 
unrortl^ of attention. If Dr. Kohler would 
annotate Mr, Theal's V>ok, his knowledge of 
MtirehtH w<nil4 inake tbe resemblance of 



Afincan and European inddenta still more note- 
worthy. These considerations, whatever they 
may be worth, do not interest enquirers who 
suppose that the Kaffir stories are simply bor- 
rowed from European settlers. A. hLxQ. 



WALTEB ai.YAOB LAin>OS. 

16 St. Uvk'a OrMoant, Ba<«it'i Puk, ir.W.; 
On Oottha'a Blnhdiy, 1883. 

In his review of Prof. Oolvin's Selections from 
the Writingi of Walter 8avage Landor, Mr. W. E. 
Henley says (AcADEinr, August 26, p. 144) :— 

"A Landoriaa anthology has long been wanted, 
and badly." 

And Ptof. Oolvin himself says in his ezcellent 
book on Landor in the " English Men of Letters" 
series, pp. 219, 220 :— 

" A seleatlon or golden treasary of Landor's shorler 
dramatic dialosoes . . . would be,, as was ssld 
long sgo by Jalias Hare, ' one of the most baantif nl 
books In the langasge— that is to say, in the world.' " 

This was written in 1881. Will it appear too 
egotistical if I observe that such a book has 
been already placed before the world, in 1878, 
by meP My Maenner und .fVauen, etc.: 
Answahl aus den Ijnaginary Cb»i>er«atton« 
(Paderbom: Sohoeninch; 1878), was, of course, 
in the first instance addrMsed to the public of 
Qermany, but it has not oiily found a favour- 
able receotion there, but also attracted a very 
appreciable amount of notice in England, having 
been, among other papers, mentioned in the 
AOASEHT of February 22, 1879. 

My book contains sixteen of tiie, aocordiog to 
me, choicest dialogues, showing the different 
grave and light touches that we admire, from 
the highly dramatic " Tiberias and Yipaaoia " 
or " Hannibal and Marcellua," to " Bossuet 
and the Daohess of Fontanges ; " hoia the 
tender grace of « Dante and Beatrice" to 
the hatred of tyrauny in "Peter and Alezis" 
and " Katharine 11. and Dashkow ; " from the 
patriotic inspiration of " Henry IV. and Arnold 
Savage" and "Oromwell and Noble" to the 
philosophical spirit (with a dash of Voltaire) of 
"Xenophon and Oynu the Younger" and of 
"Soliman and the Mufti." The collection is 
preceded by a Life, a biographical and critical 
essay, not so good, of course, as Oolvin's or 
FoTster's, for I wrote it with muoh less 
material at my disposal in 1867, at whioh time, 
indeed, my book was finished, though it had, 
with intervals, to go the round of the publishers 
for ten years longer. A bibliographical list 
doses my volume. 

Prof. Oolvin says, with reference to an 
aathology, p. 220: "True Landorians may at 
present be counted on the fingers." I believe 
this is an exaggeration. It was probably true 
at a time when the contemporaries of his youth 
had died and the young generation had not 
been educated into a knowledge of him — the 
time marked perhaps by the year 1858, when a 
popular paper gave the ass's kick to the wounded 
lion. It will certainly be less true for some time 
after the publioation of Mr. Oolvin's Selectiont ; 
it would have been more true previous to his 
volume in " English Men of Letters ; " and I 
venture to say it would have been more true 
previous to the publication of my own volume, 
whioh not only introduced Landor into the 
domain of Qerman literature, where he was 
before unknown, bnt has indirecUy served — I 
am sore of the fact — to introduce him to a 
certain number of English men and women 
who, previously, ware unaware of the predoos 
treasure with which the world has been endowed 
by Landor's mighfy j^us. 

One word in addition. On p. 196 of his Life 
Prof. Oolvin says: "He wrote a small, now 
almost nndisooverable, volume of Italiet in 
verse." On consulting my bibliography he wiU 
find this booklet mentiooiBd as " Bare; not in, 



the library of the British Museum; a copy in 
mine." On going to the British Museum now, 
he will find that my copy has been added to 
the national ooUeotion. Eua. Oswald. 



SCIENCE. 

clitfobd's UATHIKAIIOAX PAPXaS. 

Mathematical Papera. By William Kin^don 
Clifford. Edited by Boberfc Tucker. With 
an Introduction by H. J. Stephen Smith. 

Mathenuitioal Fragmentt. Being Faosimiles 
of his unfinished Papers relating to the 
Theory of Graphs. By the late "W. K. 
Clifford. (Macmillan.) 

Iv these days of intellectual activity as 
regards both the patient labouring after new 
results on the part of investigators and the 
desire on the part of an ever-wideniDg drole 
of enquiring readers to obtain a knowledge 
of these results when published, there ie an 
increasiDg appreciation of the works of 
eminent men, and especially of such as are 
pioneers in the progressive sciences. For the 
most part their memoirs are scattered over 
the l^ran»aetion» of the learned societies of 
Europe and through a vast wilderness of 
journals and periodicals ; and the very number 
of these practically excludes them from any 
private library. This, with the additional 
disadvantage arising from the fact that good 
public libraries are, and must be, from the 
nature of things, rare, makes it difficult for 
many to get at the original papers ; and so the 
appearance of an author's works in a collected 
form puts results whioh might not otherwise 
be accessible within the convenient reach of 
studento who are anxious, either for the sake 
of keeping abreast with the actual progress 
of any subject or of proceeding to ulterior 
investigations of their own, to know what 
has been done without devoting time that 
can ill be spared to a merely mechanical 
search for memoirs. Text-books often, and 
indeed usually, cover only the elementary 
ground of a subject, and little in such a 
case may therefore be expected from them. 
There are minds which leave a distinct im- 
press on their respective subjeote ; the work 
done by them has a long, sometimes an un- 
ceasing, usefulness, though at first it may only 
interest and engage the attention of experte 
who see ite utility and extend ite applications. 
Yet the original papers remain ever fresh, 
while the trains of investigation to which they 
have g^ven rise increase their importance ; and 
they will be consulted, if only they can be 
obtained, long after their publication. This 
is peculiarly true in mathematics ; were 
instances needed, those of Newton, Laplace, 
and Lagrange, of Abel and Jaoobi, of Gauss 
and Biemann, and of Maxwell might be 
cited. Much is being done in the way of 
satisfying this necessity for editions of the 
complete works of famous writers, and, at the 
same time, of rendering to them what is at 
least only a tribute due to thdr genius ; and 
in late years, either from private enterprise 
or from the munificence of academies and 
govemmente, the world has been put in 
possession of the productions of the greatest 
mathematicians of modem times. It will 
therefore be as a welcome addition that this 
collected edition of Clifforcl's MiftlttmaHQCii 
Pajaerv will be received. 
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WAni 4his volaUe will be rendered all the 
more weloome in that it is preceded by an 
■Introdttotion by Prof. H. J. Stepheh Smith. 
It^ charaoter renders any apology for it un- 
' hecessary. It certainly cannot be said to be 
one " which can offer but little interest to 
those who .do not intend to study the rqlume 
itself, and which to those who do must 
seem &t the best auperfluous " (p. zxxvi.). 
Tlie hesitation with which Prof. Smith ex- 
ptesses a hope that it may prove useful to 
some few friendly readers who have " a general 
sympathy with scientific results or curiosity 
About new mathematical ideas " will not be 
justified, while the hope itself will be more 
than realbed, as the Introduction will prove 
of the utmost value to all classes of readers. 
His systematic analysis of the contents will 
be found of the greatest help for the study 
of the subjects, as will also be his description 
of the way in which Clifford was led to aome 
of the developments of his work ; anid l*rof. 
Smith's general exposition of the theory of 
biquatemions will form a useful introduction 
to those who may wish to understand the 
investigations occurring later in the volume. 
By his sympathetic grasp of the dominant 
ideas be succeeds in imparting a personal 
charm to the volume ; and his account of the 
effect on Clifford's mind of the works of others 
who influenced hu writings forms an inter- 
eeting chapter in the history of that depart- 
ment of pure mathematics which peculiarly 
attracted Clifford. 

The editor, Mr. Tucker, has evidently 
spent much labour in obtaining the opinions 
of the best living authorities, especially in 
reference to papers now appearing for the first 
time ; quotations are frequently appended to 
these from letters of Profs. Cayley, Smith, 
and Heniioi, and of Mr. Spottiswoode. It is, 
perhaps, unfortunate that the first of the 
"unsolved questions" (pp. 623 et teqj.) 
should have been allowed to remain, as it is 
obviously incorrect. 

Clifforid's turn of mind was essentially 
geometrical ; to see this, one has but to torn 
to the list of the subjects, on which be wrote. 
Yet it was not such as to delude analysis in 
the manner of the school of pure geometry ; 
nearly all his papers, will be found to make 
extensive use of the iHnalytical methods which 
be turned to account in his geometrical in- 
vestigations. What engaged his attention 
most systematically was the properties of 
space. On this h^ produced his best work. 
Laving been influqboed towards it by the ideas 
enunciated by Lof^tschewsky and Riemann ; 
and in it he evin^d more particularly that 
originality which is so striking a feature of 
much of bis thinking. 

As an introduotion to, and for the easier 
comprehension of, this part of his work it is 
advisable to read his third lecture on " The 
Phiioi-ophy of the Pare Sciences" {Leeturet 
and E*»ay», i. 295). Before classifying 
the assumptions of the science of space as we 
have it and as Euclid laid it down he re- 
marks: — 

" The geometer of to-day knows nothing about 
the nature of aotoally existing space at an 
infinite distance; he knows notning about the 
properties of this present space in a past or a 
fntnie eternity. He knows, indeed, that the 
}ftire assnined \)j Eiwlid are tnw vith an 



aoouraoy that no diieot experiment oan annroaob 
. , . but he knows this as of Here ana Now " 
(p- 300). 

And he then proceeds to point out the 
fundamental postulates involved ia the -as- 
sumption. These are that of continuity — 
according to which two adjacent portions of 
space have the same bountmry ; that of ele- 
mentary flatness — according to which the 
" aggregate of directions " or the complete 
solid angle "round one point is exactly to 
that round another ; " that of superposition- 
according to which space has all its parts 
exactly alike; that of similarity — by which any 
figure may be magnified or dimbished without 
altering its shape. This last postulate includes 
the theory of parallels proceeding on the basis 
of Euclid's twelfth aidom ; but of this axiom 
there has never been given a satisfactory 
proof. To Lobatschewsky occurred the idea 
of doing without it ; and he made a supposi- 
tion which alters the theorem that the three 
angles of a triangle are equal to two right 
angles into a theorem that they are less than 
two right angles. On this he built up a con- 
sistent theory, and his plane geometry becomes 
identical with the geometry of a surface, the 
curvature of which is everywhere negative 
and constant. Of such a surface, we have as 
an example the inner surface of a spherical 
hollow. 

But while this train of ideas had great in- 
fluence over Clifford, that which most affected 
his investigations was the hypothesis — 
alternate from that of Lobatechewsky — of 
the constant positive curvature of space. Of 
a surface of constant positive curvature we 
have as an example the surface of a sphere. 
To the working out of the consequences of 
this hypothesis many of his papers refer, and 
these are they which are more peculiarly 
original ; they form one of the most striking 
memoriaJs of bis power in the exercise of his 
genius. 

Many other subjects engaged him, of which 
only two will find mention here. One was 
the establishment of connexions between 
geometry and the theorems of advanced 
analysis in connexion with Abelian integrals 
and their offshoot the theta functions. 
Another was the theory of graphs, of which 
his applications are far from completed, and 
many of his notes have been left in a frag- 
mentary condition ; it is a geometrical mode 
of representing functions obtained by the use 
of a particular method of analysis which finds 
its exposition in Grassman's AutiMmtmg*- 
lehre. 

The mathematics tff the present day deal 
more with algebraical analysis than with 
geometry, and we seem to be receiving and 
accepting much of the generalised work which 
was done by Gauss, Abel, and Jacobi. But 
there has now sprung up a new school of 
geometry, bringing in new ideas, of which 
Lobatschewsky and Biemann have been the' 
earliest exponents. And, when the time comes 
for the acquaintance with, and the generally 
accepted use of, these methods, it wUL be, not 
the least of Clifford's claims to honour that 
he gave to their views, even in the compara- 
tively abort time during which he worked, 
precision and oleamesa as well as material 
advancement. 

A, B. foznm. 



IPHlLOLOaiOAL BOOKS. 
LU>yan Votahviary. By P. W. Newman. 
(Triibner.) Age seems in no way to hars 
diminished Fn>£ Newman's power of nvA. and 
love of philological research. £b has tetonied 
once more ta tnoee Libyan or Berber itaJSm to 
which, nearly haU-a-cantnry a|io, he was anoDg 
the first to direct the attention of adudsn. 
The Libyatt Voeabulary he has now paUished, 
notwithstanding its modest form, is a work o{ 
high value. It contains lists of words from ths 
f&ur leading Libyan languages— the Eabsil, the 
Shilha, the Ohadamsi, and the Tuarik. Iht 
Eabail, spoken in Algeria, may be regarded ai 
the representative of the ancient Numidiaa; 
the Shilha, of the mountains of Moroooo, takes 
the place of Mauritaoian ; while the Tuarik, or 
Tarkieya, now heard beyond the Atlas, sesiu 
to be the ancient Q-aetulian. It is only of 
Kabaii and Tuaiik that we have mneh hiov- 
ledge. Onr acquaintance with Bhfiha, and 
still more with Ghadamsi, is bat soanty. 
What is known about them has been pat 
together by Prof. Newman, who has made ote 
of MS. souroes of information as well as of 
published works. We learn from him tint 
there are at least three sab-dialeots of Toatik, 
and that the langnaee of the Beni Menasier it 
an old and corrupted E^baiL It will be seen 
that what Prof. Newman has given ns is a good 
deal more than a mere vocabulary. It is the 
first attempt at a comparative dictionary of the 
Libyan tongues, and an endeavour to resoh 
back to that mother-speech oat of whidi they 
have severally sprang. Its importanoe to iu 
8a mitio philologist need hardly t>e pointed ont 
It has long Imcu admitted that the gmenl 
resemblance between Semitic and libju 
grammar is too great to be the tasnlt of teei- 
dent, and it has even been proposed to tarm 
the North African languages sub-Semitio. M 
with all this grammatical similarity titn 
seemed to be a lexieal diversity for whidiitvu 
difficult to account Have the words of tin 
Libyan vocabulary, it was asked, been bonovel 
from unallied A&ican la&Kuages, or are tht; 
the changed and diafigured descendants of the 
same roots which we fSxA in the Semitiobmily? 
It is only a comparative Libyan diotionuT 
that can give an answer to this qnsstion, im 
solve, at uie same time, the problem of Semitie 
triliteralism. Prof. Newman has prefixed to 
his lists of words a comparative Libfaa 
Orammar, which the student will find nr; 
serviceable. One of the most striking &ots it 
brings to light is the agreement between the 
forms of the Libyan verb and those of the 
Semitic parent-speech as revealed by the 
monuments of Assyria. Jast aa in Aaiynso 
iiAmnis "he made," uakkin "he makes," «> 
in Libyan ifrm is "he chose," iferren "he 
chooses." The forms are practically identiotl. 
Prof. Newman has been careful to giTS^ 
authorities for each word that he records. Hii 
work may aeoordinglv be used with oonfidenN 
by scholars, who will everywhere find in it tie 
marks of years of patient labour and cot- 
soientious research, 

Linguiitic Enayt. By Carl Abel, (Trabner.j^ 
The greater part of the essays induded m thi 
volume have already formed Hm sabjeetofi^ 
article in the Aoaseuy (November 15, lil^ 
We there drew attention to the attempt of ^4 
author to approach the study of language ftoU 
a point of view hitherto too much negloc^ 
by scholars. Dr. Abel maintains, with JQ<ti°3 
that sounds do not constitute a language non 
sense and meaning are breaUied into them, ai4 
that, consequently, in linguistio iuvestigatiM 
we must have regard quite as nn** jj 
psychology as to phonology. Language istH 
mirror in which the ideas and belieCi ofl 
people are reflected, and in dealing with it tl 
oannot aflbrd t9 f<^t this Act. ^' ^''^ 
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Tie«< 09 the origin and growtk of •S^Qoh ..ar^) 
best eitem^Ufled ia an' esaky w&ioh ' is now 
published for ..the first timB. Taking;' pid' 
Egyptian ks his text, he ar^oed that^language 
begin with the confused' and' indistinot.with^ 
vords tha^ demoted niany tbings, and we're at' 
onoe hotdonyms'and iybonymb,_ Oraddally, 
M the mind of man deVeloped, his idea^, ..and 
therewith the words whihh expressed \^6m, 
became dearer; homonyms and synonyms 
tended to disappear; and grammar and 
Tooabulary alike grew definite and exact. 
The attraotire style and admirable English of 
Dr. Abel give Us views an anasaally good 
chance of raing heard. '' 

Veber den 0«Ut der inditehm, Lyrik. By 
H, Bnmnhofer. (Leipaig: Otto SohaLie.) Dr. 
Bnuinhofer baa given a pleasant and popular 
loeonnt of the Vedio and lyiioal literature of 
tnoient India. His enthusiasm for the subgeot 
lisee at timea to a high pitoh of eloquence. He 
bu introduced into his " Essay " a number of 
exoellant translations into Carman verae, which 
pre a good idea of the spirit of the original. 
Weber's recent publication of H£la's Anthology 
bu fnmished bim with the materials of his 
remarks on Hindu lyrical poetry. We cannot, 
hoveTer, follow him as regards the high 
latiqaity he would aaaign to "thobymns of the 
Teda. 

Kmagtfatd* OttokicUe Bahylmim* und 
Amriau naek dtn KeiUekri/kkakmSlem. By 
F. W&rdter. (Stuttgart: IX Gkmdert.) We 
eia flkotoughly recommend this Historjr of 
Btbylonia and Assyria, in which the writer, 
tkoagh not hitnself an Assyrian scholar, has 
pit together the leading facts of Assyrian 
dseipberment. The value of the book is 
inereued by some additional remarks by Prof. 
ft. Delitssoh, who gives an aoooUnt of Mr. 
Butam's recent discoveries, and oorreots 
eotun misatatements of the text The book 
hubeen writtea with special reference to the 
OU Testameiit, and contains several well- 
tltMeaOlastratioDS. "^ 



aaiENOE NOTES. 
Xa Connml of the Farkes Mnaeam have 
•squired new premises in Margaret Street, 
C^nodish Square, to which the oollection will 
be temoTed from University College as soon as 
^ neeessarv alterations have been completed 
— probsbly oy Ohristmas. The new building 
«iU eonsist M a central liall, a library, and 
wnidors, all li(thted firom the top, and well 
nitsdfor exhibition purposes. Meetings and 
iNtnns on matters connected with the health of 
tke people will henceforward form a permanent 
iMtoreof theinstitntioB. Mr. Thomas Twining, 
(^ Twidkenbam, has given £100 towards the 
vpeosss of lemovaL The work of adapting 
^ new house ia bang done under the direction 
•( lb. Mark H. Jndge, the secretary and 
omter of the Museum. 

; Ua. Suixt's lUuaion*, in a French transla- 
I ^1 will be the next volume to appear in 
I fienDer BaiUidre's " Biblioth^ue sdentiflque 
I Dtenationale.'' The title is modified to Lt» 
' illwMiM de$ Sent rf de VEtprit. 

, Tbb Mns^e royal d'Histoire naturelle de Bel- 
^<I<>e has just published three new volumes of 
Minnob* (Brussels : Hayez). These are (1) 
^ fint part of an elaborate monograph by ue 
We H. Myst on the shells of the TerUary beds 
V Belgjnm, treatbg specially of the Pliocene 
■k«Us of the Scheldt valley ; (3) the third part 
vM. L...0. de £oninok'B monogxaph on the 
muia of the oarbonifsrons limestone of Bel- 
P"p—the Qastetopods; and (3) tiie third part 
*' U. P.- J. van Benedm's description of fossil 
maes &om tho aei(;blKmrI)ood of Antwerp— 
'■' vetKfla, 



! . ■ . ,■ f^lLOLOQJ NOTES. 

^."W. O. BothKkfo&d, author of Th* New 
PAi^W^tM, is now passing through the press an 
^itiQn of the Greek fabulist Babrius. It forms 
^he first volume in a ept of two entitled Scrip- 
tdru Fabidctrum CHraed, and is an attempt to 
clear away, without any sacrifice of learning, 
the obs'truotive erudition which has hitherto 
obscured the merits of this simple and charming 
Writer of oholiambios. The text is based upon 
a naw, collation of the Athoan M3., and upon 
the recent discovery by Pius Enoell of the 
long-miseing Vatican codex, which contains 
fome of the fables wanting in the mutilated 
Atnoan MS. It will be furnished with 
critiwd foot-notes in Latin and philological 
annotations in English, and will be preceded by 
introductory dissertations on Babrius, on the 
history of Qreek Fable, on the diction of 
Babrius, and on textual questions. The book 
will also contain a complete " Index Graeoitatis 
Babrianaa." Messrs. Maomillan and Oo. will be 
th» publishers, 

Iir their "Classical Library," Messrs. Mac- 
miUan announce, besides Prof. Sayoe's edition 
of the first three books of Herodotus, the 
Annali of Tacitus, edited with Introductions 
and notes by Prof. G. O. Holbrooke, of Trinity 
College, Harford, U.S. , 

In addition to the' volumes in. Messrs. 
Triibner's collection of " Simpliied Grammars " 
which we have alrbady announced, ^r. ' J. W. 
fiedhouse has undertaken, Turkish, Dr. Parker 
Malagasy, Mr. H. Gennw Cymric and Gaelic, 
M. Torceanu, 1 of, Bucharest, ^|imanian, and 
Prof. Otto Doni^er^ of HeUii^gfors, Finnish. 

Db. liBmniB has given tatke Indian Educa- 
tion Commission the ibllekriJ^^ list showing the 
proportiou in which ^diflfeeent languages and 
dialects are spoken in thtaJPunjab :— Hindustani, 
4,211,489; Bagri (HisswMlnd Sirsa), llti.lod; 
Punjabi (miscellaneous-; dialects), 14,210,854; 
Jatki, 1,604,760 ;. Balttohi. 29,748; Pushtu, 
903,818 { Fahari, 1,876,789 ; Kanauri, 12,209 ; 
tiahanri, 10,303; Tibetan, 6,000; Kashmiri, 
49,«34 ;!aindi, 5,138>:Beraian, 6,145. 

Da. A. KouufBA ' Will shortly ftublish 
(Freibdrg-i-B. r Mbhr) a critical edition of 
Caesar's Bellum OaUieum'. 

Auoira tho new announcements of Teubner, 
of Leipzig,, are the. two following works on 
Homer : -7- i7oin«n -lUadit carmina, dejuncta, 
dUareta, emendata, , hrofegamfinU et apparatu 
crUico intirutsla, ed. ^.,php9^ ; and Kuntt und 
Oewe^be im hoTneiritehen 'Zettc^r, by Wolfgang 
Helbig. ..••?«.•. 



FINE ART. 

JMT BOOKS. 

Indo-European Poredain: an Essay; with 
Descriptive Catalogue. By W. Watkyns Old. 
(Hereford : James Hull.) Indo-European 
porcelain — or, more correctly speaking, Chinese 
porcelain decorated by Chinese artists with 
European designs — though of little artistic 
beauty, is of much interest. Owing to its 
ugliness in comparison with even the most 
ordinary ware of China, it has been little 
studied. Most writers on ceramics either omit 
all reference to it, or describe it with a mixture 
of contempt and ignorance. One of M. Jaoque- 
mart's numerous blunders was to ascribe it to 
Japan — a blunder the more extraordinary as 
made bv a man who was well acquainted with 
Oriental porcelain, and who should have been 
able to distinguish as Chinese the colours of the 
enamels emploved, even if he were puzzled at 
the paste. He was probably misled by the 
known taat that the Bomaii Catholic mis- 
nonaries bad onoe obtained »looting; in Japan, 



and had been thence expelled or there massacred. 
So many of the pieces ate deoorated With 
Christian subjects that the name of "Jesuit 
china" has been given to them. They are, 
nevertheless, eomparatively rare, and none are 
of recent date, so that the theory that they wetB 
manufiMtared in Japan during the " Ohristiaa 
period " was not without plausibility. Thanks 
prineipally to Mr. Franks, who ma^ be said to 
have finally exploded the theory which ascribed 
this description of porcelain to Lowestoft, we 
know more about this and other kinds of 
Chinese porcelain than our fathers did; but it 
has remained for Mr. Old to make a speeial 
study of this curious attempt by the natiTSs of 
the Celestial Empire to imitate the dasi|ns of 
the West. The talent of the Ohinesa for imita- 
tion is proverbial ; but in this enterprise they 
singularly failed. GKven an engraving of the 
Crucifixion, they Sould indeed copy the oroas- 
hat(4iing with great patience; but their attelnpto 
to give the shape and expression of the human 
figures were ludicrous. Scarcely more suooon- 
ful were their efforto to rsprodnoe the resem- 
blance of European leaves and flowers. Euro- 
peans have, however, no right to laugh at ' 
their incapacity. Their failure was not more 
ridiculous than that of those artists trained in 
Gothic conventions who attempted to oopy the 
antique in the thirteenth century. In M. 
Munts's Let Ptieitneuri de la Senaittanoi 
will be found fiusimiles of two suoh futile 
endeavours. Not at onoe oan artists of any 
country cultivate their eyes and hands to see and 
draw facts unbmiliar ana beauty that iastranse. - 
Objects which furnish such a oonvinoing proof of 
this feet are not wholly without artistto value ; 
but it is, as Mr. Old points out, "from an 
antiquarian, historical, and philosophical view 
that Indo-European porcelain deserves atten- 
tion," The subject u not one of absorbing 
interest, even when so considered, and we 
should perhaps be all the more gratef al to Mr. 
Old for devoting himself to itt In knowledge 
every little helps, and this pleasant monograph 
on " Jesuit ohma " shows that even the 
barrenest spote will repay careful cultivation 
Mr. Old may be said to have estebliahed ite 
daim to this title. Though much of it bears 
groups secular and profene. Mars and Yenus, 
as well as the Virgin and Child, Lord R>rtman 
as well as Potiphar's wife, and even deeoends to 
heresy in a portrait of Martin Luther, Mr. Old 
avers that "the most ancient spedmans are 
invariably those with sacred subjecto, and some 
of them evidently date fh>m the sixteenth 
century," Such ancient examples are, how- 
ever, very rare ; and Mr. Old gathers itom his 
examination of collections abroad as well as at 
home that, "prior to the eighteenth century, 
very little was manufactured," and " that the 
bulk of the designs must have been furnished 
by the Dutoh and French traders in the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries." 
" Nine-tenths of the specimens that have_ come 
under my notice," he adds, "show evidence 
of their connexion with France or Holland. 
Our own East Indian Company introduced 
latterly pictures of shipping, hunting scenes, 
and armorial bearings. Denmark and Spain 
also appear to have contributed; but their 
examp^ are few and far between." Of the 
numerous European engravings copied by the 
Chinese, Mr. Old has strangely enough found 
only one — an illustration engraved by Gribelin 
to a French edition of Tilinaque, published in 
England by J. Tonson. Not the least intermt- 
ing part of the pamphlet is the descriptive 
catalogue of Mr. Old's oollection of "Indo- 
Bnropean," which appears to contain interest- 
ing specimens of the four classes into which he 
divides it— viz., sacred, classical, historical, 
and domestic 

•iBMmfiil HouiM. By Mrs. Haweis. (Sampson 
LdW) This is an McamplQ of real " too toQ^' ia 
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literatoi^and ve doabt vhatiier aome of onr 
modem Delia Cmaoas of art will be able to 
refrain hoia teata as they read aome of ita moat 
preoioiia paaaasea. It ia for them alonOi and not 
for oa, to feel tne joy of a coup d^oeil, oonoentrated 
by an Indian braaen font, or cauldron, bominK 
like a flame ; for them, and not for utt, to feel 
their flickering pnlaea leap at the eight of the sun 
Bveeping the raubow purples of a stufFed pea- 
oook'a drooping tail ; for them, and not for ns, to 
Aillf appreciate the neoeaaity of Egyptian jags 
of red copper to mark the balance of form or 
aocentnate an angle. Aa we read page after 
page of thia (to tia bewildering) eloquence, _we 
cannot help being atruok with the comparatire 
dnlneaa of onr own aenaea when we visited aome 
of theae Terr hooaee. We most confeaa, for in- 
■tanoe, that it never oooorred to oa when we saw 
thegoldand silver ceiling of Sir F. Leighton'a jwa- 
aage that it waa meant to repreeent " the ahining 
lake above" the UtUe bronze figure of Nar- 
oiaeaa below. There ia indeed aomething ' ' poetic 
and original " about tiiia notion of the water look- 
ing down on the youth ; and, though we don't 
qnite know what alie meana by the phraae, we are 
willing to believe that Mrs. flaweia is right in 
thinking that this version of the old myth is 
" not repeating point-bkmk the hackneyed tale." 
"There ia undoubtedly here," contmuea the 
authoreae, " an imperial statelineas and strength 
of flavour, and the silence ia like a throne ; " 
and again, "the impression given ia purple^ 
like a Greek midnight, droling round a pcdnt 
of softest green (the bronze boy), and falling 
into a warm gray on the floor." In the Arab 
hall ia " a fountain that patters and aings in ita 
pool of chrysolite water — moat perfect colophon 
to all the colooia and the outer heat." ^ese 
extracta will ahow but imperfectly Mrs. Haweis' 
supreme power of description ; bat she not only 
describea, but reflects. "The fly in amber," 
she teUa us in worda that linger in the memoiy, 
" cannot be called happy, beiBause he is dead; 
but if we could conceive a live fly in such a 
bright and glowing home, it ia impossible but 
he most enjoy hinwelf, given a door and food." 
Ab I what might he not enjoy thus happily pro- 
vided P If we onnelvea may be allowed to in- 
dulge in a little dream, might he not realise the 
bliaa (given a door and food) of listening to " the 
twitter of spring birds and the colours of spring 
buds dnringthe pleaaant proceaa of toaating hia 
toes " in QitF. Leighton'a drawing-room ? Nay, 
more than this (^ven a good education and an 
exqniaitely sensitive temperament), might he not 
even enjoy Mrs. Haweia'bookP Perhaps — we 
only know that we have done so greatly, though 
our pleasure has been of a quality quite 
difibrent from that intended by the authoress. 

The Ball-marhing of Jewellery praeUeally 
eonaidered. By George E. Gee. (Oroaby Look- 
wood.) This book contains, in a bnef and 
dear form, a large amount of usefiil informa- 
tion on the aubject of hall-marks. Mr. Gee is 
in favour of voluntary hall-marking and the 
simpliflcation of the atampa, and snpporta hia 
views with ptaotioal argumenta. There can be 
no doubt uat the employment of different 
marka at the different aaaay offices in the 
United Kingdom produces needleaa difficulty, 
and that compulsory marking ia often a hard- 
abip to the ailversmith and a diacouragement 
to the production of new deaigns. The duty 
once paid ia irrecoverable, and those makers 
who wish to introduce noveltiea and improve 
taste are severely haadioapped in the struggle 
for existence. After employing labour and 
capital in the production of an expensive piece 
of plate, if the design does not suit popular 
taste, or, in other worda, if the piece does not 
■ell, not only ia the money spent m design and 
labour wasted and the reet of the capital 
employed idle, but thej suffer the extra'^EtMuof 
tbe amonnt of duty paid. Ibia is «o argoment 



■gunst compulsory hall-marking which might 
have been mentioned by Mr. Gee. 

Art Itutrudion tn England. By F. B. 
Hulme. (Longpaans.) LUce everythmg which 
Mr. Hulme writes, thia book ia to be recom- 
mended. It commenoea with an intereating 
aketoh of the process of art teaching during 
recent years, continues with a comprehensive 
survey of the different schools and systems of 
art education now existing in England, and 
concludes with some eloquent words on the 
mission of art and its educational value. We 
are not aware of any other wcnrk which contains 
so much information on the subject of which it 
treats. It will be of service to the student 
as well as the teacher, uid to all who are 
intereated in art and education. 



AUTVMtr EXHIBITION OF THE 
GLASaOW INSTITUTE. 

SiNOB the commencement of its autumn ex- 
hibitions in 1880, the Glasgow Institute of 
the Fine Arts has done more for the art 
instruction of the Scottish public than pre- 
sent it with a view of the progress of con- 
temporary paintera. It haa aimed to exer- 
cise a wider and perhaps more valuable 
educative influence by bringing togetber the 
collected works of eminent deceased artists — 
works of acknowledged and, in some sense, 
standard excellence. There have accordingly 
been displayed in their rooms interesting col- 
lections of Bough and Ohalmers in painting, 
and of Turner in the entirety and sequence of 
his Liber Studiorum prints ; and this year the 
directors have been enabled, through the 
liberality of Mr. B. B. Maogeorge, to enrich 
their exhibition with his valuable collection of 
M^r3ron etdiinga, which indudaa many treaaures 
ftom the cabinets of M. and MdUe. Niel, and of 
M. Borty and the Bev. J. J. Heywood. The 
prints are all but as numerous as raoae included 
m the Burlington Exhibition of 1879 ; and the 
interest of their careftilly described aucoeaaiva 
states has been increased by the large number 
of original pencil sketches which accompany 
them, and render possible a fall study of thie 
gradual nowth of the designs in the artist mind. 
It wonUfbe manifissUy out of plaoe here to enter 
on any critical examination of thia great series, 
which is already sufficiently well known to the 
art world of the metropolis, but to not a fsw of 
the Scottish viaitora to the exhibition the dis- 
play will disdose a new and faeoinating per- 
sonality. 

Among the other desi^s hy deceased artiste 
may be mentioned a seriea of alight, but. very 
delicate, pendl-drawinga by George Maiison, 
some of which were shown in the exhibition 
held at Messrs. Dowdeswella' in the beginning 
of the year. The moat important of the subjects 
in black and white 1^ contemporaries come mmi 
Dutch and French artists, who are largely 
represented on the walls. Among such Conti- 
nental works may be mentioned the masterly 
charcoal drawings of interiors of Lhermitte; 
the large and excellent landscape etchings of 
Van Graveaande, so simple and direct in their 
execution ; those of M. Lalanne ; tiie dainty 
renderings of still life by F. Buhot, which recal 
and almost rival the work of Jaoquemart ; and, 
among reproductive etchings, the minute book- 
illustrations by Loe Bios, Ohampollion's ad- 
mirable rendering of Ordwrdson's "Hard 
Hit," and A. Blandiard'a transcript of 
Tadema's "Torch Dance." The last-named 
painter is represented by a dever pen-sketch of 
ahead; and from M. Legtos come a large num- 
ber of subjects of widely varied method, includ- 
ing some very strikinjj portraits executed in a 
combination of etching and mezzotint. Of 
French caricature /we have brilliant examples 
in the " Monsienr (hunbetta " and the " CongrM 



Anarchiate dn Havre * of Pftul Beawiid. Tha 
moat telling of the works by Englishman are 
those contributed by the iUnsliaton ot the 
magaw'new and weekly papers. Wehaveehazao. 
tenstic drawings by Da Mauiier, Gtegory, 
Small, and Hopkins; and B. 0. Woodv^ 
showa a deaign Aill <rf impetuous mMoa and 
power, " Saving the Guns at Maivand," wMoh 
nmned the snbieot of hia Academy piotora. 

Taming to the works by the Soottitdi Society 
of Water-Oolour Paintera, which, aa usatl, 
occupy two rooms in thia autumn MchibitioD, 
we find much that ia interesting and exoelleat 
The display is certainly an advance upon those 
of former years ; there seems to be a general 
gain in quietude and delicacy, lees ot the emde 
and forced colouring, which was formerly only 
too notioeable. Especially original and stoikiDg 
are the sabjeots contributed by Mr. D. Murray. 
The distance in hia " Haunt of Ooot and Hem" 
is very beantiful, with its space of quiet water 
and soft masses of opaline doud ; and in " Gall- 
ing the Ducks " we have a eharming^ glimpae 
of brick roofs and tiled gables, with their diapts, 
grown softer and rosier, reflected in the depths 
of a glassy stream. The powerftd handling 
and colour of Mr. Lodchart is seen to advinteg* 
in an " Interior of the Courtyard of Greyfriua 
Hoapital. Ooventxy." Mr. M'Taggart haaievenl 
of hia boldly painted coast scenes ; Mr. S. W. 
Allan, in his << Market-plaoe of Seville" and 
his " Fish Stall in Yenioe," revds in the rioh 
hues and splendid tinting of the South. Ftom 
Mr. Tadema, an honorary member of the Soeiety, 
comes one of his accomplished, quietly oom- 
plete studies of old Boman life, " Ooanting the 
Paasers-by " — a ^1 rediningon a conch ind 
looking from a window. Sir W. Fettee Donghi 
and Mr. B. Herdman ahow some exoellsnt Und' 
acape work ; and Messrs. Waller Faton, J. 
Smart, Hugh Cameron, and Colin Hunter in 
all represented. J. M. Gur. 



NOTES ON ART AND ABOHAEOLOQJ. 

A DisoovXBT of the highest interest i« it- 
ported from Holland, :l^ro old MS. lists h»n 
been found, eadi afBxing flie prices to mtviI 
masterpieoeB of Dutch painting. The one is* 
Oatologae of a State lottery held at the Hig« 
in 1649 ; the other is an inventory of the pietniM 
bought by some unknown person aboat the 
middle of tha eighteenth century, vitli the 

5 rices that he paid. For the lottery in 1649 
Were* " Alchenuat" was valued at 26 florini; 
a group of peasants by the same painter, luo 
25 flonna; "A Great Battle," by Ouyp, at 62 
florins; five other works by Ouyp, ftom « to 
£2 florins; a Jan van Goyen, 25 florins. In the i 
middle of the eighteenth oentory the following 
prices were actually given: — ^A sea pieoeby { 
van de Yelder, 400 florins; a battie piwe^ 
Wonverman, 44 florins; ''A Lady at her | 
Glass." by Gabriel Metsa (measanne (ight ' 
indies by seven inches and »-haU), 105 nonu i 
a group of peasants by van Ostade, 70 flcnui 
" Peasants at Home," by Teniers, 70 florina 

AoooHDnro to the Cbiirrisr de FArt, Ur- 
Buskin's little Mdssonier, vHiich recently^ 
for £6,000, has become the property of Defiw 
Bey, whose house on the Boulevard Hanssmann 
already contains a very valuable gallery o> 
modem pictures. 

MxssBS. SonamracHZnr will publish ioBM- 
diately a Short Hiebuy </ Art, by Mr. Fnai» 
0. Tomer, illostnted vnth a large nnmba a 
wood-cuts and reproduoiionsof fomons piotoita 

Thb deventh annual exhibition of the X^ 
eddy Fine Art Assoeiation was opened last 
Monday, September 4. lUa is dways cm « 
the best of the minor exhibitions in Swtland. 

The last number has just appeared d the 
fiictiomry of Ntcilewerk, by Wm Oaulfleld and 
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Mils Savutl, whioh Mr. 'Dpcott GQl hM been 
publiihing m a sniaL We nndentand ih&t 
the Qoeen has been pleased to accept a copy 
of the complete work. 

The London Institute for the Advancement 
of Plsin Needlework opens for the winter term 
on September 9. The next examination for 
oaitifioates will be held at 3 Oonnaoght Street, 
Edgware Boad, in December. 

The Mjttie OamaTalet in Paris is growing 
n^idly. Formed bnt a few years ago, its 
library already needs enlargement, _ and an 
annexe IB nowoeing built to it running from 
tbepnhlio reading-room to what is known as 
the HAtel des Drapiera. This mnseum is espe- 
ciiJlT devoted to memorials of old Paris ; and 
in the new annexe will be placed a large 
nimtber of sepnlehial and other monuments, 
with inscriptiomB of interest in connexion widi 
tbehiitMyoftheaity. An immense plan of Paris 
in 1734 has lately been plaoed on the staircase 
leading to the library ; and a large gallery on 
the first floor ii filled with pictures and eng^v- 
ings of Paris in all stages of its development. 
One room, assigned to &» Bevolutionary epoch, 
hu had its treasures augmented lately by 
twelve views of the Seine, signed by the Bevo- 
Intionary painter Baguenet. Altogether, the 
Ifoa^ OuiUKvalst aftrads a rich store of infor- 
nstion fbr all students of their country's past 
hiitory and culture, and it is pleasant to see 
that fall use is made of it. 

Araw room has been opened in the Exposi- 
tion des Arts ddooratifs at Paris, to contain the 
eoUeotion of engravings illustrative of costume 
lent by M. Yiotorien Sardon, who has himself 
dnwn up the catalogue. 

Thi death is announced at Munich of Johan 
Helbig, ^feasor of Sculpture at the Bavarian 
Aesdtmy of Fine Arts. His most celebrated 
work is perh»ps his group of " The Crucifixion " 
it OberammeTMU, whioh was presented to the 
tillage by th» King. But his statues are to' be 

(ten throughout Germany and Bussia, and even 

is Oe United States. 



the effect of wind is sought to be conveyed by a 
somewhat blurred, blotchy appearance. It does 
not seem to us quite snocessiul. 

The current number of the ZeUtchri/l /Ur 
bildende Kutut contains a striking porlarait of 
Prince Bismarck, reproduced from a chalk 
drawing by Leubadh. The character of the 
man is well seen in it, though the high lights 
and shades are somewhat too recklessly con- 
trasted. 

A lorw quarterly, devoted specially to the 
history of the fine arts, is to be published this 
month by Pr. Muller, of Amsterdam. Its title 
will be Olid Holland, and the editors are A. D. 
de Vriee, keeper of the prints, and N. de 
Boever, keeper of the archives — both of Amster- 
dam. The special object of the editors is to do 
for their own city what Dr. van der Willigen 
has done for Haarlem, The first number 
will contain infdjrmation hitherto unpublished 
upon the life and etchings of Bembrandt, and a 
new portrait of the old Dutch sailor Willem 
Barents. 



it a recent meeting of the Sooitftd nationale 
dtf Antiquairei de France (now reported 
ngolarly in the Bevue critiqtu) M. d'Arbois 
de Jubainville read a paper upon certain 
vitrified forts which he nad visited in the 
North of Ireland, similar to those in France, 
Seotbnd, and, we may add, England. He was 
diipoted to at^bnte them to the Picts. At the 
Mine meotingM. Schlumberger exhibited some 
Mali of the£yzantine governors of Bulgaria 
vhioh have never been published. 

Ir some recent exoavations at Mainz, on the 
bank of the Bhine, at the south end of the town, 
s oonsideqrable number of Boman remains have 
been found. Two of the latest discoveries are 
a bronze statuette of Mercury, and on iron 
dag^-scabbard, inlud with silver, and bearing 
the inscription uso xxn. pbiui {i.e., primigenia, 
the name of the legion). Both have, unfortu- 
nately, passed into private potsession. 

IL HsuzST, keeper of Oriental antiquities at 
the Lonvre, has jnst published (Paris: de 
Uonrgnee) the first volume of his Catalogue of 
the terra-cotta figures in that museum. It 
treats of those that come from Assyria, Baby- 
lonia, Phoenicia, Cyprus, and fihodes. It is 
announced that M. Bavaisaon-Mollien, keeper 
of Qrcek and Boman antiquities, has almost 
ready for publication his Catalogue of Greek 
wolptores in the Louvre. 

L'AH is enriched this week by an etching 
bom Julian Dupr^s pleasant Salon picture 
callsd " An Pftturage." It represents a deter- 
mined young peasant girl trying to pull back 
s re&astory cpw who wjshes to join his peaceful 
^mpspiopt), Tb» 9t#n{^ it b^' £. '^on, fXi 



THB STAQB. 

Or a snddmi the theatrical world has shown 
dgns of revival, though, after this week, again 
for a few weeks there wiU be a time of quietude. 
On the whole, however, it is noticeable that, as 
in the world of art, so in the world of the theatre, 
the period of cessation of activity gets year by 
year shorter ; and enterprises, if not of great 
pith and moment, yet at all events worth the 
playgoer's attention, are to be chronicled now 
and then even in the month of September. Mr. 
Henry Irving has, during the last week, re- 
opened the Lyceum ; Mr. Charles Wyndham 
has brought out, at the Criterion, a new and 
skilful captation from the French' by Mr. 
James Albery ; and the Globe has i«-opened 
with a revised and distinctly improved version 
of "The Vicar of Bray." There are but two 
changes in the oast of" Borneo and Juliet," Mr. 
Benson, who acted aad looked so agreeably in 
the Oxford performance of the "Agamemnon," 
having now assumed the part of the 
Count of Paris — a being of whom, though he 
is recommended to Juliet as a very proper 
man, but little is seen in the course of the 
drama. Miss Pounoefort plays with discretion no 
doubt, but without distinotion, tiie part of Lady 
Capulet, of whioh a somewhat colourless render- 
ing was given by her predecessor. In the 
Meroutio were is no change, an announcement 
the papers to the effect that Mr. Irving 



was to play the part instead of enacting Borneo 
having been at the least premature. Mr. Irving 
will, we understand, plav Meroutio for a few 
nights some time or other oefore the withdrawal 
of the piece; but, though he will thus afford 
gratification to the intellectual curiosity of a 
few, he will best consult the wishes of the large 
public by continuiog to appear as Borneo. And 
his rendering of &)meo, with wharever disad • 
vantages may attach to it, has distinct value. 
We are nevertheless anxious to see him in 
Meroutio. He will be more unoonventiooal than 
Mr. Terries — more of a poet, less of a hearty 
sportsman. The delicate and fertile fancy of 
Meroutio demands delicate interpretation. 

At the Globe " The Vicar of Bray" must be 
accounted fair provision for an evening of light 
entertainment. If the newer work of Messrs. 
Solomon and Grandy has no one thing quite so 
"fetching" as the "We're all brought up on 
charity " of their earlier piece, it has an abun- , 
dance of what is, at all events, tuneful, exhil- 
arating, or droll. The main defect of the piece 
is that it wants story — wants even that modest 
measure of dramatic interest which belongs 
generally to a playof its kind. The fortunes 
of t]a ^verend WilU^I^ Btur^ow fO^ of tH> 



curate, Mr. Sandbid, cannot deeply engross us ; 
and the laudable anxiety of the emanoipated 
ballet eirls to introduce a wise toletation into 
the habits of mind of Evangelioal clergymen, 
though amuring, is hardly of sufi^oient import- 
ance for the scenes in wmch it is portrayed to 
g've much support to the pieoe. But Mr. W. J. 
ill is admirably oomio as usual, without seem- 
ing to know it, ukd Miss Lizzie Coote is pleasant 
to see and to hear. Nor is the dialogue without 
humour. Likewise the little bit of ballet is 
really graceful, which is more than can generally 
be said for the dance in England. 



MUSIC. 

TSS BIBMliraSAM MUSIQAL 
FESTIVAL. 

XL 

Last week we were only able to notice briefly 
the production of Mr. Gaul's "Holy City.''' 
The cantata possesses merit, and the soholar- 
ship of the composer deserves recognition. At 
almost any other time or place we should 
probably have spoken of the work in more 
laudatory terms; but it did not seem to us 
quite up to the level of a Birmingham Festival. 
On Thursday morning the favourite "Messiah" 
was performed. There is now nothing new to 
say i^ut a work whidi has stood the test of 
more than a century^ and whioh will certainly 
lost as long as art itself. The oratorio, first 
given in aid of a charity, naturally finds a place 
m this Festival programme. The hall was wel 
filled ; but, after all, the tvo novelties, the 
"Bedemption" and "Psyche," attracted the 
largest audiences of the week. The numerous 
and important works which occupied the time 
and attention of performers and conductors, and 
whioh necessitated two general rehearsals in- 
stead of one, may perhaps have caused the 
Sipular oratorio to oe somewhat neglected, 
ertaia it is that one or two of the choruses were 
not quite up to the usual standard of excellence. 
The vocalists were Mdmes. Albani, Trebelli, 
and Patey, Mr. J. Maas, and Sig. Foli, and 
their rendering of the solos lefc nothing to 
desire. 

In liie evening, in spite of most unfavour- 
able weather, the Town Hall was crowded in 
every part. When Herr' Gade appeared on 
the platform to conduct his new cantata he 
received an ovation which plainly showed that 
the great and well-deierved success of his 
" Crusaders " six years ago had not been for- 
gotten ; and the applause during the perform- 
ance, and at the dose, of " Psyche," that he 
had again won the good opinion of a critical 
assembly including many of Eogland's best 
musidans. Opinions will probably differ as to 
the intrinsic value of the Danish composer's 
latest contribntion to musical art. We are not 
disposed to think it quite so full of character 
and spontaneity as the ' ' Crusaders ; " but no one 
can tail to be charmed with the flowintr, grace- 
ful, and clever writing, and with the delicate 
and picturesque orcheetration to be found in it. 
" Psyche," a dramatic poem translated from 
the Danish of Lobedanz, has been well trans- 
lated by the Bev. J. Troutbeck. The ancient 
story is as follows : — Psyche, a beautiful maiden, 
having excited the wrath of Venus, is con- 
demned by that goddess to wed a fearful 
demon. An invisible Chorus, however, informs 
her that she is destined to be the bride of 
a god. Eios then calls to her, and tells 
her he wishes to espouse her; but she must 
never ask who he is. She, however, fearing 
lest the mystery of the god may be some evil 
scheme of Venus, demands from the Chorus the 
name of her husband. like Elsa in " Lohen- 
erin," her happiness is mow at ip end, fbr she 
i« dcjomfd ^ ^« ivi fo de^'p4 to Eif^^s', gbe 
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is, however, permitted to revisit earth to obtain 
from her husband forg^venese of her fanlt. 
Eros not only pardons, bat transports her with 
himself to the celestial abodes of the gods. 
Psyehe is a type of the human sool, pnri&ed 
by trial and fitted for real and perennial 
happiness. 

The work oontists of an introduotion and 
four parts. The introduotion is a chorus, " In 
Hellas, a country of sunlight," in which the 
happy childhood but subsequent sad fate of 
the maiden is described. Nothing oonld be 
more agreeable and attraotiTe than this open- 
ing number. A oharaoteristio phrase is heard 
when the rising up of the demon "in mist 
and in storm " is mentioned ; and it _ occurs 
several times as a leading theme in the 
course of the work. In the first part we have 
a short solo of Psyche, followed by a very 
charming trio of Zephyr and Genii. The music 
is perhaps not quite original, but it is ezoeed- 
inely pleasing and tasteful. It is a piece that 
wul often be heard at oonoerts. The long leena 
between Eros and Psyche is not one of the most 
interesting numbers ;'bat in the followine chorus, 
" There comes, with waving dusky robes," we 
have one of Herr Oade'a happiest inspirations. 
The oompoMT too often reminds us that he is an 
ardent admirer of his former friend and adviser ; 
but in this chorus he manifests a style qaite 
peculiar to himself. Fart two opens with a 
graoefnl instrumental movement, depicting the 
"birds in playful throng," and this leads to 
a trio and chorus. The scena between Psyche 
and the Oenii is not equal to other portions of 
the work; and when Eros annouooes to the 
ill-fated maiden her doom, the music becomes 
very Mendelssohnian. We pass over two solos, 
and next notice an exceedingly spirited chorus, 
"Thou art mighty, () Eros," which concludes 
the second section. It was loudly applauded at 
the performance, and Herr Gkide, after some 
hesitation, yielded to the demand for an encore. 
He first, however, drew out his watch, showing 
it to the public, as if to remind them that the 
programme was a long one, and that it included 
other and important novelties. Part three, 
" In the lower world," is very interesting, and 
the moet characteristic part of the cantata. 
The orchestration, with its ingenious use of 
brass and percussion instruments, is highly 
effective. Part four contains a very charming 
air for baritooA. The concluding chorus, thou;;h 
pleasing, can scarcely be regarded as the most 
striking number of the work. The best ought 
to come last ; but such is not, we think, the 
case here. 

The performance of " Ftyohe " was extremely 
fine; the choir sang wiUi much spirit and 
refinement, and evidently enjoyed the musio. 
The soloists were Mdmes. Marie Boze and 
Trebelli, Miss Eleanor Farnol, and Messrs. 
Lloyd and Santley, and they all contributed 
greatly to the success of the cantata. 

The second part of the concert was miscel- 
laneous, and commenced with a symphony in O 
major by Mr. C. H. H. Parry, The composer 
has written a great deal of chamber musio — an 
overture for orchestra performed at the Crystal 
Palace in 1879, a pianoforte concerto played 
both at the Palace and Kichter Oonoerts ; and 
his setting of Shelley's " Prometheus Unbound " 
was produced at the last Gloucester Festival, in 
1880. The symphony is one of his latest and, 
we may add. beat works. It contains excellent 
ideas, and the workmanship is of a high order. 
The first movement is very bright and clear in 
form ; the secuiid very graceful. The tcheno 
with its two trios is full of vigour, butthe^/iu2e 
appears to as laboured. On a iirat hearing it 
seemed to be the least interesting of the tour 
movements. The symphony, conducted by the 
composer, was well received ; and a work whioh 
refieots great credit on Mr. Pany and on English 
art Hill eattainly mou b* Iwara in Londoiir- 



most probably at Sydenham. The only other 
pieces to be noticed in this oonoert are a new 
song, "The Gblden Thread," sung by Mdme. 
Patoy, and a nuptial march for band and 
organ, both by Gounod, Neither of these two 
novelties is likely to add to the composer's 
reputation. The reception given to both was 
moderate. 

On Friday morning the oonoert commenced 
with Mozart's symphony in G minor. How 
clear, how bright, how beautiful, is every move- 
ment of this noble work, which was admirably 
played under the direction of Sir Michael Oosta. 
The last movement was repeated. The audience 
showed marked signs of approval at the 
close, but they were actually applauding the 
performance of the whole symphony; the 
repetition of the finait was, in our opinion, 
an artistic mistake. The next piece on the 
programme was Brahms' great Hymn of 
Triumph for bass solo, doable ohorus, and 
orchestra. This work was written to com- 
memorate the great German victories in the 
war of 1870-71, and in it the composer has put 
forth his fall strength. He ha^ combined some- 
thing of the grandeur of Handel and the learn- 
ing of Bach with modern modes of expression. 
The choruses are very grand, but, owing to the 
complexity of the parts and the difficulties of 
intervals and modulations, cannot be suocesa- 
folly attempted by ordinary societies. The sing- 
ing at Birmmgham was a perfect triumph for the 
choir. The baritone solo was well rendered by Mr. 
F. King. We may mention that this composi- 
tion was first performed in England at a conoert 
given by Herr Hensohel at St. James's Hall in 
1879. Cherubini's sixth Mass in 0, revived 
last year at Manchester by Mr. 0. HalM, was 
rendered in a moat efficient manner. The solo 
parts were undertaken by Mdme. Albani, Mias 
A. Williams, Mdmes. Trebelli and Fatey, 
Messrs. Maas, Cummings, and King, and Sig. 
Foli. At the last Festival, in 1879, the mag- 
nificent Bequiem in minor by the same 
composer was given. The Mass chosen this 
time is not so profound and striking ; yet 
every page bears the stamp of genius. There 
is plenty of counterpoint in it, but it is 
not in any way dry or tedious. It is full of 
graceful melody and beauty, and, since the com- 
poser wrote witii due regard to the capabilities 
of the human voice, as grateful to the per- 
formers as it is to the listeners. The morning 
concert concluded with Beethoven's " Mount of 
Olives ; " the solo vocalists were Mias A, 
Williams and Messrs. Maas and King, In the 
evening Gbunod's " Redemption " was given 
for the second time. The hall was crowded, 
and the composer well received. 

The results of the Festival have been in 
every way satisfactory. In 1879 11,185 persons 
attended the performances, but this year 18,507. 
The total receipts &om sale of tickets and 
donations amount to £15,011 Zi. 8d., the nearest 
approach to the grand total of 1873 — viz., 
£16,097. The expenses connected with the per- 
formances just concluded have been unusually 
heavy, so that the sum to be handed over to 
the Hospital will not be quite so large as might 
at first be imagined. The artistic, in connexion 
with the financial, success of this Festival is 
noteworthy. In 1879 the novelties were not of 
great importance, aud the only English work pro- 
duced was a conoert overture by Dr. Heap ; there 
was then a decline in the receipts as compared 
with the five previous Festivals. This year the 
novelties have been most important, and native 
art has been well represented by Mr. Parry's 
symphony, Mr, Stanford's orchestral serenade, 
and Mr. Gaul's " Holy City ; " and there has 
been a large increase in the receipts. The 
committee will therefore know what course to 
adopt to ensure the saooess of the next £ir- 
mingham EeatiTali in 188(. 

i, S. Shidlook. 
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LrTERATURE. 

DB. kuxkxk's HXBBXST lxcittrks. 

Satimai SeKffiont and Univendt Beligioni. 
By A. Kuenen, Profaaaor of Theology at 
Leiden. (Williams it Norgate.) 

Thbi leotores are fine examples of a dis- 
eaMioii, at once eoientiflc and popular, by a 
ripe Rcholar who has not forgotten the art of 
mj and graoefal exposition. Dr. Kaenen 
plaji the part of lecturer as one to the 
Dinner horn. He gives the results of his 
ipecial atndies in language which has no taint 
of MhoIastieiBm, and in a style which the 
ealtirated reader can thoroughly enjoy. Much, 
10 doubt, is due to the skill of his translator, 
^0 his manifestly done his work with equal 
intdligenoe and sympathy ; but far more is 
die to the knowledge and labour of the 
inthor himself, who has spared no pains to 
mliae the ideal of a lecturer— one who 
preaeoti to the educated in lucid and elegant 
liBguge the fruits of his own researches, 
« the prindples and conolnnons of his 
pliilonphy. 

Dr. Kaenen has been very happy in the 
c&iHeeofhis subject, though he himself will 
Iw tbe first to confess tut it was, and has 

End itself to be, much too large for his 
its. The inconvenience caused by the 
■iu of the Bul^ect and the limits of the dis- 
raaiion becomes manifest in the opening 
puignphs. The problem is over-simpli- 
M; the statement is much too geaeraL 
^0 ire plunsed at once in mediat ret, 
vitboat any acwquate preparation for deter- 
BioiDg the relations and proportions of all 
ve hsre to see there. The discussion starts 
^ the familiar division of religions into 
tvo dasies — ^the national and the universal. 
"» national religions are "in every case 
ttofined to a single people or to a group of 
^ly related peoples, whereas the universal 
'^igions seem to know no such limitations." 
">» natbnal religioos are as multitudinous 
M the nations possessing them ; the universal 
nligions are three — Buddhism, Christianity, 
"Iwi. Dr. Kuenen's subject is to examine 
the connexion between the universal and the 
1>tioDal leligioDS as fnmishiog the explana- 
^ and the measnre of their universalism." 
"w this is one of the last, hut it is also one 
<>f the most vital and complicated, problems in 
uM icienoe of religion. There are innumerable 
■Mtumal, but only three universal, religions, 
ttd two of these Uiree are so related as to be 
•••lly oibhoots of one stem. The universal 
■lements in Islam are, as Dr. Kuenen shows, 
Bot Anluan, bat munly Jewish, though also 
V'Oj Christian. But this means that only 



two national have prodaoed universal religions; 
in other words, our universal must be explained 
by two national reUgions, Brahmanism in the 
one case, Hebraism in the other. Yet, if this 
be BO, these creative national religions are 
themselves the subjects that pre-eminently 
need explanation. Dr. Kuenen well says : — 

"The genuine universalism" of the univenal 
religions " is not external and accidental," " but 
is very closedy connected with their origin and 
the nature of their oonnenon with those national 
religions out of which or on the soil of which 
they have been developed. That which is 
desoned to penetrate and inspire every nation- 
ality must not have been evolved in the study. 
It must have been tested and matured in the 
life of a people." 

Precisely so ; but what we need is the dis- 
covery of the process which produces the 
elements that have to be so "teated and 
matured." Since only two out of all the 
national religions of the world have produced 
universal religions, science must go to work 
to traee the causes that made these national 
the mother of universal faiths before it can 
discuss to good purpose their connexion. No 
man has seen this better than Dr. Kuenen. 
In his own special department he has before 
now laboured, as he again does here, to show 
how univeiaalism was developed in the 
religion of Israel. But if one really observes 
what the process means he will see that long 
before the universalisms were bom the 
maternal religions had become something 
quite other than nationaL 

In truth, "national and universal" is a 
convenient dutinction for popular use, but 
not a classification adequate for scientific 
purposes. It does not recognise or describe 
the distinctive charaoter of those religions 
that have generated, or seem capable of 
generating, universal religions. These are not 
in the proper sense national, have changed too 
much in essential contents to be so described. 
Dr. Kuenen speaks of 

" the contrast between those forms of religion 
which seem, as it were, spontaneously to rise, 
to grow, and to disappear with particular 
peoples ; and those others, 'known as jjeraonal 
or historical religions, which have their special 
founders, or at least their sacred literatures." 

Here he touches a distinction whose full sig- 
nificance ought to have been made more 
apparent. The religions contained in the 
former class are alone national, properly so 
called ; the latter have transcended this stand- 
point — are instituted or personal religions, 
impregnated and transformed by some great 
spiritual idea, which may have come through 
the people, but stands above the people. 
National religions are products and posses- 
sions of the universal consciousness, as much 
so as the common lang^uage and laws ; but the 
instituted are products of the personal con- 
sciousness, the spirit or reason whioh is never 
so universal as where it labours to realise the 
idea posited in its very nature. These 
religions can rise only under the condition 
that the religious and rational consciousness 
of the people remain a unity, such a unity as 
compels thought to seek to embody itself in 
religious forms and expressions. Where this 
unity is not maintained religion remains 
national, becomes with the growth of the 
naticci & 'used or confused multitude of local 



calts, while thought, secularised as 
were, occupies itself with the interpretatiJ 
of its problems in the terms of Ic^po^ 
and science. Greece, wiUi its distin- 
guished and strongly contrasted religion 
and philosophy, illustrates this latter prooess. 
Zoroastrism may be used to illustrate the 
former. The one represents to us a religion 
with so much that was nniversal in it that it 
wanted, one may say, only the favourable 
opportunity to be universalised ; but the 
other represents a religion so radically national 
as to be quite inoapable of generating nniver> 
salism. Even as it is, Zoroastrism must be 
regarded as one of the most efficient factors 
in the evolution of two universal religions ; 
while in Hellenism the factor efficnent m the 
same direction was philosophical, not religious. 
When we pass from the preliminary state- 
ment to the historical criticism and exposi- 
tion, we find Dr. Kuenen, for the most 
part, on ground where he moves witti tiie 
easy step of a master. He deals suocesrivdy 
with Islam, Christianity, and Buddhism in 
connexion with their lustorioal anteoedents. 
His treatment of Islam is slight, but sug- 
gestive. It is but an outline, yet it is the 
outline of a master, where no point that can 
illustrate his thesis is forgotten, and every 
pomt is made to tell. Hie souroes whence 
Islam was derived, its relation to these, the 
mechanical, and often violent, way in which 
its borrowed and even heterogeneous matoial 
has been put together, the extraordinary and 
creative force of Mohammed's personally are 
all succinctly exhibited. The conflict of the 
local and universal elements, the relics of Arab 
heathenism incorporated with Judaic monothe- 
ism, the immobility, the incapacity for change 
and progress, the ease with which it can be 
adopted without being really assimilated, the 
way, in short, in which the limitations cancel 
the universalism in Islam, are well, though 
briefly, illustrated. It is summarily described 
as 

" a side branch of Ohristianity, or, better still, 
as we should now say, of Judaism ; a selection, 
as it were, from Law and Qospel, made by an 
Arab for Arabs, levelled to their capacity, and 
further supplemented — or must we say adul- 
terated F—Dy national elements calculated to 
facilitate their reception of it." 

If we miss anything in this outline, it is the 
recognition of the place and action of the 
Mohammedan State alike as fact and idea in 
Islam. The attempt at a theocracy so 
common to the Semitic religions re-appears in 
Mohammedanism, in a form, too, the least 
suitable to a universal religion. The apostle 
of God was both prophet and king, and his 
kinghood, which he realised through his 
prophetship, was perhaps the most thoroughly 
localising and limiting influence in his religion. 
The lectures ii.-iv. really constitute a 
whole ; they are an attempt to trace the rise 
and growth of universalism within the religion 
of Israel, the development of Judaism, and 
the way in which it oooasioned and con- 
ditioned the birth of Christianity. They are 
thus intended to show how a national religion 
became a religion generative of a universalism. 
It is this purpose that gives them their 
interest, and it is by their success in fulfilling 
it that they must be judged. Though Dr. 
Kaenen is here dealing with matwial that 
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he ha» often handled before, yet his treatment 
is moet fresh and interesting. We have space 
to notice only one point — the action of the 
ethical element in the character or conception 
of Yahweh. When first made apparent, we 
are told that " to this one trait belongs the 
future" (p. 91); then 

"it was in those prophets it had most deeply 
impressed, irho were most completely pene- 
trated by the stem and inexorable character of 
Tahweh B moral demands, and had, therefore, 
become the preachers of righteousness, that 
prophecy reacned its fuU dimensions and bore 
its ripened fruit" (p. 103). 

This ethical element makes Yahweh more 
than a national god, universalises him, 
because it sets moral claims above the claims 
of his people. 

" As soon as an ethical chareuier was ascribed 
to Yahweh, he muit act in accordance with it. 
Qlie Holy, the Bighteous One might renounce 
his people, but he could not renounce himself" 
(p. 116). 

The inevitable result was absolute and uni- 
versal monothebm. 

" If Yahweh the Holy One was (Jod, if he was 
God at the Holy One, thm the others were not. 
In a word, the belief that Yahweh was the only 
God sprang out of the ethical conception of his 
being. Mowitheiem was the gradual, not the 
sudden, result of this conception" (p. 119). 

So &r very good, but the main matter is the 
genesis of tms ethioal element or idea. Was 
it contained in the primitive conception of 
Yahweh P or does it represent an earlier or 
later accretion or addition to his attributes ? 
Dr. Euenen does not here renew the attempt 
he so skilfully made in his History (i. 
231-40) to sketch the primitive character of 
Yahweh, the fierce nature god. His con- 
structive interpretation of the religion begins 
at too late a date to admit of it. But the 
question as to whether the ethical was an 
original or primitive element in the con- 
ception of Yahweh is one really determinative 
of the character of the religion, whether it 
was ever a mere national religion — which 
is always in its ultimate and primitive ele- 
ments a mere naturalism— or whether it 
was a national religion with ethical and 
ideal contents — m., a religion which has, 
by the action of the creative religions con- 
sciousness, been made to transcend simple 
natur^m. If it was the former, then the 
evolution of the ethical element was equal to 
the birth of a new religion ; if the latter, then 
the absolute and universal monotheism of the 
greater prophets was but the Intimate and 
lo^cally operated development of the original 
living germ. And many things seem to 
indicate that the btter is the truth. The Ten 
Words, the judicial functions of the Yahwistic 
priesthood, the moral severity and elevation 
of the most eminent and distinctive of the 
early prophets of Yahweh, along with other 
points too numerous and minute to be here 
specified, are explicable only as the ethical 
was a determinatiTe element in the primitive 
conception of him- But, if it was so, the 
religion was at no moment of its actual 
history without an ideal purpose — without an 
ideal of worship and its object which, as it 
lived, could not but struggle towards the 
universalism which was ultimately realised. 
The end was given in tiie beginning; 



Moses involved the prophets, the ethical 
deity of the Ten Words, the God and Father 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

One always has, in reviewing a book like 
Dr. Euenen's, an unsatisfied feeling. So 
mueh less has been said than one had meant 
to say and would like to say. He has 
certainly here put before the cultured reader 
his construction of the reli^on of Israel in a 
very skilful and attractive form. The ques- 
tions he handles in his fourth lecture, which 
concerns Judaism and Christianity, are very 
delicately touched. Every line is vivid with 
insight and suggestive of thought. His fifth 
and concluding lecture is remarkable as a 
lucid presentation of the latest researches and 
speculations as to primitive Buddhism, its 
relation to, and connexion with, the pre- 
existent Brahmanism ; and a presentation 
skilfully adapted to bring out the kindred 
relation of Christianity to Judaism. 

As regards the relations of Buddhism to 
Brahmanism, it would be easy to show that 
the latter can as little as Hebraism be de- 
scribed as a national religion. It has travelled 
too far from the naturalism of the Aryan 
tribes, been modified by too many native 
tendencies, absorbed too many foreign ele- 
ments, been too thoroughly penetrated and 
transformed by thought, to be so described. 
Like Hebraism, Brahmanism was the religion 
of invaders ; like it, too, it borrowed much 
from the older settlers, yet remained through- 
out governed by its own native character or 
immanent idea ; like it, too, it elaborated an 
extensive sacerdotalism which had at once its 
counterpart and contradiction in a school of 
thinkers and teachers which loved knowledge 
and immediacy of spiritual relation ; like it, 
too, its development was throughout regu- 
lated by the presence and action of a great 
transcendental idea — Yahweh in the one case, 
]^rahma in the other. And the difference 
between the two cannot, perhaps, be more 
truly or summarily described than by saying 
that the normative principle was in the one 
case ethical, in the other metaphysical. The 
moral deity of Israel was the parent of the 
distinctive universalism which Christianity 
incorporated and realised; the metaphysical 
deity of Brahmanism was the creator of the 
ideals which inspire Buddhism. Christianity 
owes its sane ethical spirit to its parent ; 
Buddhism its sickly asceticism to the religion 
which at once preceded and produced it. 
The difierences of the sources are thus re- 
flected in the difierences of the streams. 

We have found Dr. Kuenen's book through- 
out instructive and suggestive, and we lay it 
down with the hope that other and later 
Hibbert Lecturers may deal as worthily with 
their subjects as he has done with his. 

A. M. Faibbaibn. 



Social JEquality : a Short Study in a Missing 
Science. By W. H. Mallock. (Bentley.) 
The subject is introduced, with the author's 
usual felicity, by a charming little scene in an 
English country town : — 

" The central group in the drama is the large 
barouche with its occupant (a local magnate). 
All the passen-by turn to it for at least a 
moment, and acknowledge, either by their looks 
or salntationB, the importance of the principle 



that IS embodied in it. The solicitor squints at 
it ; the farmer touches his hat to it ; the rector 
waves his hand to it." 

Mr. Mallock goes on to describe the feelings 
with which such instances of inequality are 
regarded by democrats. He quotes from the 
programme of the German labour party :— i 
" Labour is the source of all wealth . . . hence 
the aggregate product of labour belongs to all 
the members of society, each member having a 
right to an equal share." 

He quotes also words addressed by Mi. 
Bright to an audience of working-men : 

" Just now, as I was on my way to this place to 
speak to you, I watched in the street a magni- 
ficent carriage pass me ; and in that carriage 
were two splendidlv dressed ladiea Who made 
that carriage? You did. Who made those 
splendid dresses ? You did. Have your wives 
any such carriages to drive in P Do your viTes 
ever wear clothes of that kind ? " 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Mallock has not 
selected as the object of his attack some 
more measured and philosophical statement 
of the democratic principle. His contention 
that English Liberalism logically abuts in 
Continental Socialism is not likely to com- 
mand general assent. It certainly need not 
be admitted by Utilitarians. It suffices to 
advert to Bentham's scathing denunciation of 
" anarchical fallacies." 

The sentiments of his opponents hanig 
been exhibited in a very unfavourable light, 
Mr. Mallock proceeds to propound his ovd 
substitute for " the pseudo-science of modern 
democracy." His theory rests mainly upon 
two arguments — that equality in the sense of 
equal distribution of wealth is neither dMinble 
nor attainable. It is not desirable: for, 
whereas 

"material civilisation is a desirable thing for 
one reason only . . . because and in so &i as it 
increases human happiness," 

equality is no constituent part of happiness. 

" It is in no way a sad thing that one man 
should be dining off turtle and ortolans, and 
another man off a plate of beans and baoon." 

Here we have certainly, if not a "missing 
science," at least a question of scientific in- 
terest which may seem to have received from 
philosophers less attention than it deserves. 
Mr. Mallock does well in calling attention to 
it. But he does not present it very clearly. 
He obscures the subject by adopting the un- 
qualified proposition that riches and poverty 
have no necessary connexion with happi- 
ness and unhappiness, instead of the Is"' 
which has recommended itself to many 
accurate thinkers — BufFon, Laplace, Bentham, 
Senior, Sidgwick, Fechner, Jevons — the so- 
called " law of diminishing utility ; " rougWy 
speaking, that a man is (tends to be) bappi^ 
for each additional guinea he has, as Sydney 
Smith said, but that these additions of hap- 
piness are continually smaller. Bentham 
employed this law to deduce equality from 
greatest happiness. Bentham's deduction of 
the principle of equality. Mill's assumption of 
it as axiomatic, the bearing of Darwinism 
upon it, ought not to have been ignored by 
the discoverer of a missing science. 

It is, however, upon the second of the 
arguments above ^stinguished that Mr. 
Mallock rests most weight. Equality is un- 
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gtUinable, became incompatible with the rite, 
progress, and maintenance of ciyilisation. 
For wealth is not produced without the 
motive of gelf-interest ; either the " desire of 
inequality " or the desire of a bare livelihood. 

"Does he [the man who thinks otherwise] sup- 

Cthat an engine-driTer on the Great 
hern Bail way is oonsumed with a desire 
that Cockneys should see Edinborgh P or that 
the captain of a Cunard steamer is an apostle of 
international commerce P or that telegraph 
d«ks haTe any feeling but apathy with regard 
to the benefits arising from a qoiok transmianoa 
of messages P" 

la order to excite the desire of inequality, 
eonapicuoos inequalities must exist. To quote 
from one of the articles which are tributaries 
to the book under consideration : — 

" Through all the causes [of the efficient desire 
of wealth] there is one common cause working, 
ud that is the wealth that is already in ezist- 
enoe. This is the one motire-power that pro- 
dnoes all dTilising industry. It is the great 
eleotro-magnet HuA moves the whole intricate 
machinery." 

Mm, in order to make the desire of liveli- 
hood as efficient as possible, the masses 
who are actuated only by that desire must be 
dependent upon " the power and the desires 
of a minority." In this line of argument 
the first point coincides with the familiar 
int postulate of political economy. Almost 
^ that Mr. Mallock^contends for has been 
coDoeded by Mill. 

"Competition may not be the best conceivable 
■tjanlag, but it is at present a necessary one, 
and no one can foresee the time when it will not 
be mdiipensable to progress " {Pol. Eoon, vii. 7) 

What remains is not commonplace, yet 
tot new to tbe student of political economy. 
Tlxn is a sinoilar train of thought in Mac- 
Calloeb, alluding to some of whose remarks 
M speaks of "the portion of truth 
nedled by them" {Pol. Xcm. v. ix. 2). 
^'or has it escaped the attention of Mr. 
MaQock's predecessors that a people may have 
no motive to produce more than necessities. 
Thag Mill of such a case :— 

"There would be little motive, while the 
monbecs of the family remained the same, to 
make rither the land or the labour produce 
moTB;" 

adverting, it may be observed, to an im- 
portant ooDsideration which does not seem to 
enter into Mr. Mallock's political economy. 
It may, however, be admitted that neither MUl 
Bor MacCulloch, nor any other writer who has 
treated of the relation between demand for 
Itbour and demand for commodities — ^the 
philosophy of consumption — has hit the happy 
mean between asceticism and improvidence. 
Mr. Mallock, if he has not advanced beyond 
others, is no doubt on the right track when 
In percaves that 

"it would be a most wholesome exercise for 
■Indents of sooial questions if they would consent 
for a time to sav nothing about human action 
*t all, and to talk and think of it only in terms 
•I motive, or, in other words, of efficient desire." 

Before passing on, we may observe of this 
whole argument that it does not lead very 
directly to Mr. MallockV presumable conclu- 
•lOD — conservation of existing social inequali- 
ties—but rather to what has been called the 
tqnality of opportunity. 



These general reasonings are supported by 
a contention, directed more particularly 
against Mr. Herbert Spencer, that general- 
isations about human character are possible. 
We venture to think that this portion of the 
" missing science " might have been omitted 
without being missed. It seems quite un- 
necessary to instance generalisations like 
George Eliot's "Emotion is obstinately 
irrational." We feel sure that any sensible 
opponent will allow Mr. Mallock to employ as 
many generalities beginning with " The man 
who ..." as Joseph Surface himself could 
muster. On the particular points at issue 
between Mr. Mallock and Mr. Spencer we 
will not attempt to decide. Speaking 
generally, it should' not be a matter of sur- 
prise, nor perhaps of regret, that humour and 
the literary sense should be able to harass the 
march of philosophy and, at least, prevent its 
straggling. Mr. Mallock, therefore, may 
seem injudicious when he abandons his proper 
method of attack in order to imitate that of 
his adversary. The cumbrous arms of the 
giant are unsuited to the slinger. Here is 
part of the polemic against Mr. Spencer : — 

"Oeorge Eliot asserts a fact [above quoted] 
with respect to human emotion. That _ is 
evident ; but with respect to the human emotion 
of whom ? Not the emotion of John, or Jack, 
or Mary^-of any particular persons, or of any 
particular group of persons — but the emotion 
of men generally. Her assertion either refers 
to that, or else it refers to nothing. It is 
therefore a sdentifio generalisation." 

So again, when the "great man theory" 
is being defended against Mr. Spencer, 
the insinuation that upon that tJieory 
Mr. Spencer himself is reiduoed to insignifi- 
cance — " not in any important sense the 
author of his own volumes " — might have 
been a good repartee, if it had not been car- 
ried through several pages with Spencerian 
elaborateness. 

Upon the whole, the " missing science " 
appears to contain much that is science, but 
little that was missing. The student will find 
in it many valuable suggestions, yet few that 
have not been made by standard writers. 
The superficial reader will find much agree- 
able instruction, yet not so much as is 
afforded by Miss Martineau's and other illus- 
trations of political economy. If Mr. Mallock 
would study those standard workv, he could 
improve upon those illustrations. That would 
be a legitimate employment of literary power 
and a popular style. 

F. Y. Edsbwosth. 



Notes on Dignities in the Peerage of Scotland 
which are Dormant or which have been 
Forfeited. By W. O. Hewlett. (Wildy.) 
The recent Report of the Select Committee 
on Claims of Peerage, &c., with the Bill 
founded thereon, following closely on Lord 
Crawford's Earldom of Mar, has brought 
the subject of the Scotch peerage once 
more into prominence, and rendered the 
moment opportune for the appearance of 
Mr. Hewlett's book. There is a great 
want of some trustworthy work on the 
extinct and dormant dignities of the three 
kingdomx, the difficulty of separating the 
former from the latter xeudering it needful 



that they should be treated of together. For 
England we are fortunate in having Court- 
hope's Nicolas, a sound and useful epitome. 
For Ireland, Lynch's Feudal Dignities, an 
ignorant and partisan compilation, is still 
quoted as an authority in default of any 
better. For Scotland there would seem to be 
nothing later than the well-known Wood's 
Douglas, a work by no means free from errors. 
We are thus, at least for modem cases, driven 
to Ulster's volume, a work which it would 
not be decorous to criticise, but of which the 
shortcomings are well illustrated by the case 
of " Aston of Forfar," Mr. Hewlett's opening 
article. 

There was a great mass of unassorted 
material in the printed cases on Scotch 
claims which Vlx. Hewlett ha^ been 
enabled, by his professional knowledge, to 
utilise. And yet, though very creditable to 
an English lawyer, the work, as a whole, is 
disappointing to the initiated, though it would 
perhaps be unfair to describe it as merely a 
piece de eireonstanee. The study of the 
peerage law of Scotland is essentially micro- 
scopic, involving most delicate niceties. 
And, even as with the microscope we have 
to allow for the aberration of the object- 
glass, so, in this intricate and specialised 
study, has the truth been too often warped 
by tbe personal bias of the observer. Nay, 
more ; if we confine ourselves strictly to the 
light which legal decisions have thrown upon 
the subject, we may at times be as much 
deceived as were microscopical students till a 
purer light had, for instance, resolved the 
linear striae of Pleurosigma, and proved that 
they were only due to a non-natural and 
deceptive illumination. 

In the Introduction we have a luoid and 
accurate risumi of the main outlines of the 
case ; but, as »eomitatus has been constructively 
determined not to carry the dignity, it is safer 
for those who follow Lord Mansfield to keep 
to the original word, instead* of rendering it 
"territorial earldom," a term of ambiguous 
denotation. The distinction between the 
caput, or " principal chemys," and the par- 
cellae might also have been alluded to, and the 
fact that the fief was divisible (unless pre- 
eluded by the provision " without division ") 
although the dignity was not. " Of the said 
heir male " is hardly an accurate rendering of 
"dictorum suorum haeredum" in the cele- 
brated Polwarth patent ; and when Mr. Hew- 
lett tells us that 

" the Sinclair case proceeded upon the ground 
that a person claiming under a substitution, 
which would, according to the law of England, 
have been a remainder, could take . . . follow- 
ing the decision in the oase of Gordon of Park " 
(p. 12), 

we submit, with due deference, that in thus 
disposing of this very abstruse point he fails 
to perceive the full bearing of the great case of 
Gordon of Park. A true " remainder " would 
have been saved per se, under the English 
law (then ruling), as in the Northumberland 
case of 1572 (Cruise on Digaities, p. 122, 
&c.). But in the opinion of the best Scotch 
authorities their "substitutions" were not 
equivalent to our " remainders over " (though 
the common form, "whom failing," gave 
them a superficial reeemblince), tue whole 
scheme of entail being difletent, and the 
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"aabititatios'' only oonstitflting a tpei tuo- 
Mcnontf— « purely oontingent right, and not, 
like the English "remainder OTer," an inde- 
pendent rested right at the instant. The im- 
portance of this decision lies in its constmotire 
identification of the two. The Sinclair case 
was merely the application of that principle 
to hononn ; and, indeed, the " substitution " 
being here nominoHm, the principle was not, 
in tUa case, pushed to its fall extent. 

Among the dormant dignities there would 
■eem to be some omissions. The "Peer- 
ages," always amiable in these matters, assign 
to the Dukes of Hamilton the ancient Earldom 
of Angns ; bat their petition in 1762, though 
referred, like those of their opponents, to the 
Lords, was never followed up. Another 
t^ieal case is that of Forfar, with its limita- 
tion to " heirs male." We should have been 
glad of Mr. Hewlett's opinion on the present 
condition of this dignity ; also on the Earldom 
of Ifarch, &c, presamed to vest in the Earl of 
Wemyas as heir of tailzie to the Neidpath 
estates, founding on that faculty of nomina- 
tion so mysteriously inserted in the warrant. 
Taming to Baronies, we find no mention of 
the curious Sinclair question. It has 1)een 
■ held by the beet authorities that, abstracting 
from a resignation, the 1677 patent could 
not bar the jut tanyumu, latterly, but prob- 
ably wrongly, asserted to vest in the heir of 
line. We should have liked to see Mr. 
Hewlett discuss the unique case of Barret of 
Newburgh, and to learn whether he omits 
Colvill of Ochiltree aa eztinot. On the 
Duffua case Mr. Hewlett is mistaken. It 
waa not till the heir male had assumed the 
title, and attempted to vote (1830), that the 
heir of line moved in the matter (1832) ; and 
the motion tiiereupon of the former is wholly 
omitted in the text, and erroneously entered in 
ti>6 Araendix as a claim referred by the Crown 
to theXords, whereas both parties petitioned the 
Lords Urget — a point of great importance, and 
one on which Lyon King of Arms himself has 
displayed some ignorance in his recent evi- 
dence (JiCmuteg, 218), aa also on the previous 
Dnffiu claim ^Md. 380). It is, however, on 
the Mordington oase that Mr. Hewlett has 
been speciaUy unfortunate. When he tells us 
that his accounts have been " prepared from 
Douglas' Peerage and Baronage of Scotland 
and other authors on Dignities," we are 
reminded of what Biddell wrote forty years 
•go:— 

" Erroneous withal as they [i.e., Douglas and 
Wood] 80 often prove, certain London solicitors 
have by no means been indisposed largely to 

draw upon and to borrow fsmn. them 

Our Peerage writers, Douglas and Wood (whom, 
however, some English lawyers, not to say 
solidtoi^ depend upon as authorities), have, 
after their very frequent &Bhion, grossly mis- 
taken and misrepresented the Mor£ngton pedi- 
gree" {Peerage Law, pp. 870, 948). 

It is to be feared that these words are still 
too true, for Mr. Hewlett has fallen head- 
long into the pit prepared for him of old. 
He follows blithely the erroneous pedigree, 
which hopelessly obscures the point at issue, 
and reduces ths plea of the heir male to a 
meaningless maze. There is also a curious 
confusion in the Appendix on claims to peer 
ages and claims to vote issuing from the 
contested election of 1790. Under the latter 



we find " Hopetoun, Einnaird, Selkirk, Dum- 
blane." But the votes of Kinnaird and 
Dumblane were only objected to for technical 
informality, while Hopetoun and Selkirk, 
far from having to "claim," figured as 
objecting to the votes of others ! 

There is little attempt to trace the descents 
of probable heirs to the dignities ; and aa to 
the "two younger sons — Ralph Constable 
of Burstnio Northpark and Christopher of 
Weatead, both of whom married and left 
issue" (p. 41), it is easy to ascertain that 
Balph left no male issue, and that he never 
had a brother Christopher. There ia a curious 
instance under "Lennox" of the worth of 
monumental inscriptions. Esme, the fifth 
duke, died August 10, 1660, which date was 
discovered on his co£B.n plate. But according 
to his (erroneous) monumental inscription he 
died August 14, 1661. Mr. Hewlett, ap- 
parentiy unaware of the discrepancy, has 
neatly, however, split the difference, and (on 
what gprounds we are not told) makes him 
die on August 14, 1660. J. H. Rouhd. 



Ohronogranu, 5,000 and more in Nmnber. 
By James Hilton. (Elliot Stock.) 

Thx study of chronograms, we may say once 
for all, ia a dry one ; and, contemplating this 
stout quarto of near 600 pages, we do 
homage to the patience and toil which Mr. 
Hilton haa devoted to hia self-imposed task. 
To collect these 5,000 monuments of human 
ingenuity — we must not say of human folly 
— assuredly required no small fund of en- 
thusiasm; and we may congratulate the 
compiler on his success in bringing together 
so much to illustrate a curious subject. 

A chronogram "has been dehned as an 
inscription in which a certain date or epoch 
is expressed by numerical letters," such letters 
being generally made larger than the rest, in 
order to assist the eye in selecting them. 
The idea appears to have come from the 
East, the oldest specimens here g*ven being 
one in Hebrew of the year 1208 ana another 
in Arabic of a..d. 1318. If the one printed 
on p. 12 be a true chronogram, an English- 
man contrived one of these literary puzzles as 
early as the fourteenth century. But England 
was not the soil on which the chronogram 
was to flourish. Mr. Hilton tells us that 
specimens are rare both in this country and 
in France, and are scarcely to be found in 
Italy; but in Germany and Holland and 
Belgium they lie thick. The rage for them 
in Germany moved the scorn of Addison. 
" The laborious German wits," he says, 

" will turn over a whole dictionary for one of 
these ingenious devices ; you would fancy, 
perhaps, that they were searching after an apt 
oUasioal term, but instead of that they are 
looking out for a word with an M or a D in it 
When, therefore, you see any of theae inscrip- 
tions, you are not so much to look in them for 
the thought as for the year of our Lord. There 
are foreign universities where this kind of wit 
is so much in vogue that, as you praise a man 
in England for being an excellent philosopher or 
poet. It is an ordinary character among them to 
be a great ohronogrammatist'' 

While these words are none too hard to apply 
to absurd pedantry, the fact still remains that 
the chronogram had taken up a position in 
respectable society, and had increased and 



multiplied. For, as Mr. Hilton reminds tml 
chronograms not only occur on buildings and 
monuments, but are found on countless 
medals 

" struck to commemorate the birth, coronation 
career, or death of princes and potentates' 
battles, sieges, and wars which their anbjeets 
have fought and endured for them, sa well sa 
the treaties mads and alliances formed on Am 
establishment of peace ; social and local eventa, 
the founding of universities, and the Uke. 

As an attendant, then, upon history, the 
chronogram may be entitled to reapeet ; sor 
can we refuae some admiration to the ingennitj 
which could neatly constrnot a sentence in 
which every letter representing a Bomaa 
numeral counts to make up the required 
dato. But, alas for the narrow bounds 
of human intellect I The Flemings found 
their awkward language so full of d't 
that they were for<»d to break the rolea 
of the game. So, in calculating their 
dates, they anticipated the practice of the 
gallant captain of the "Pinafore," and 
eschewed the use of the big, big D. Bat if 
we can find even beauty in a neatly tnmed 
chron(^raphic sentence, we sternly refoM 
quarter to the monsters who could deUberately 
sit down to write whole books in chroncgrami. 
A chronographic imitation of the Be Inula- 
Hone Chrieti, in which " each line througbost 
the book, from the title-page down to p. 87, 
with the exception of the preface, ia a aucces- 
aion of chronograms giving the date 1658 ; " 
the Deeat Mariana, ringing the chugei 
on the year 1673; the Conceptw Ckme- 
grapAieu*, which " contains altogether 713 
chronograms on one and the same subject, 
and repeating the one date, 1712;" th« 
Annu* Sexagenmtu of 1660, oonsiatiag ol 
" 2,068 hexameter and pentameter linea con- 
poaed entirely in chronogram ;" the coIiectioDi 
of tracte entitled I'raneonia plaudeiu and 
Franeonia lugens, and Fulda plaudeiu d 
plangent — all these, and many more, are 
gems unearthed and described by lir. Hilton, 
the contemplation of which has filled us with 
the amazement which he admits, veteran as 
he ia, to have possessed even him when he 
first turned up these treasures. 

E. Maukde Thoxfsok. 



FADSE Firm's SBYBH SBKStBB. COtTNOIU. 

Aetat iniditat de Siete Coneiliot JSmanoU*- 
Por el R. P. Fidel Fits y Colomi. 
(Madrid.) 
Ths Seven Spanish Provincial Councila, the 
inedited acts of which are here, for the firit 
time (with the exception of the Fifth Coanoil), 
given to the worid, are (1) Valladolid, 
May 4, 1282; (2) Benavente, May 9, 1283; 
(3) Toro, May 27, 1310; (4) Salatnanci, 
October 21, 1310 ; (5) Zamora, July 20, 1311 ; 
(6)Zamora, July 11, 1313; (7) Valladolid, 
July 8, 1314. The text ia enriched by most 
valuable notes and comments, in addition to 
an Appendix of fifty pages of contempora^ 
dooumente illuatrating the aubjects treated ot 
The main interest of these Councils con- 
sists in the light which they throw on tte 
obscure subject of the suppression of the 
Templars by Pope Clement V. in the CoancU 
of Vienne, 1312, and on the acquittal of the 
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Templara of CastOle by the Spanish Council 
of &danianoa, 1310. The aubseqaent interest 
is the question of the toleration of the Jews 
debated at Zamora, 1313. 

The composition of these Coonoils seems 
to have been very restricted ; those summoned, 
according to Canons IV., V., VI., Valladolid, 
1282, are only the archbishop, bishops, 
abbots, priors, and the chapters of cathedral 
and conventual churches represented by their 
proctors. Their attitude towards the Crown 
is one of freedom and dignity. At Bena- 
vente, 1283, Canons V.-X., the Council does 
not hesitate ,to make remonstrances to Don 
Sancho on his default of justice ; it bids him 
cut down the expenses of his Court to the 
limit of that of his grandfather ; and lectures 
him OD his conduct towards the Church, and 
on the choice of his councillors. The same 
Council shows considerable jealousy towards 
the Dominicans and Franciscans, " who daily 
trouble the churches and monasteries and 
clergy by unduly usurping their privileges." 
Matter of deeper importance is the brother- 
hood, "unio et fraternitas," of the bishops 
for mutual protection against the civil power 
(the persons of the royal family alone ex- 
cepted), who enforced sentences of excommuni- 
cation given by any one in the dioceses of all, 
and taxed themselves up to one-third of 
their income for the purpose of paying fines, 
or of supporting any one of their number who 
may fall under the royal displeasure. Canon 
IV., Salamanca, 1310, orders "the Feast of 
the glorious Conception of the Blessed Virgin 
to be solemnly celebrated throughout the pro- 
vince of Compostella yearly on December 8." 
Canon III. of the same Council shows how 
long a quaoi-maniage prevailed among 
the clergy of l^pain. The Archbishop there 
diarges his suffragans " distriote oompellant 
dericoa ne de caetero in sois domibns vel 
alienia teneant publioe conoubinas." It is 
probably about the same date that the Abbot 
of Ona granted the Fuero de Cellaperta, in 
which he says, " Concedimus nt elerieus qui 
filium non habuerit manneriam non pectet " 
— a singular inversion of the Lex Poppaea of 
aoaent Borne. Somewhat later, in 13D0, 
Juan I. complains in the Cortes of Soria 
"that the sons of the clergy qtte ovieren en 
car larraganai inherit as if bom in lawful 
matrimony." The term Barragana is defined 
as ** Major l^tima, aunque desigual y sin el 
goee de los detechos dviles." This state of 
things seema not to have been finally sup- 
preaaed until nearly the time of Card. 
Xinaenes. Another curious Canon is V., 
againat cathedral dignitaries who talk during 
aerrice, or leave their stalls to walk about the 
ehovh in conversation. The Spanish bishops, 
in lace of the Bull of Clement V. averring 
that the Grand Master and other Templars 
had freely confessed before him the crimes 
attributed to the Order, entirely acquitted the 
Templara of Castille at Salamanca, 1310. 
The evidence of the witnesses does not at all 
bear out the repute of the great wealth of the 
Templars — at least in Spain. Some excuse 
themselves from appearing before the Council 
on account of poverty, and of their inability 
to procnre either a horso or other provision 
for the journey. The returns, too, from the 
diooeies speak of very little property, except 
in Cataltmia, and in some cases of none at alL 



The question of the Jews in Spain is 
met with in the Council of Eliberis, 305, and 
occurs in nearly every subsequent one down 
to that of Zamora, 1313, and is there decided 
in almost identical terms with those of the 
earlier Councils. The grievance which the 
bishops, supported by a Papal Bull, especially 
urge is that, while the evidence of a Jew against 
a Christian is valid, that of a Christian, alone 
and unsupported, against a Jew is not received 
in the civil courts; this, they say, should 
be "e converse." Fernando IV., however, 
strongly repudiates both Bull and Canon 
against Aw Jews — "mioi Judios," « bien 
sa.bedsa -que todoa loa Judios y lo que ban 
es mio;" and the bishops were obliged to 
yield before the royal fury — "la saua del 
nuestro Senor Bey tan grant." In the 
Appendix Padre Fita prints instances of 
toleration on the part of the bishops, 
especially in the matter of rebuilding syna- 
gogues and permitting cemeteries. We do 
not, however, think that, on the whole, he 
makes out his case against Menendez Pelayo 
and Vicente de la Fuente, who, like Canon 
Stubbs, treat the fourteenth century as one 
of retrogression ; or that the action of the 
Spanish Church as a whole was really tolerant. 
The tone of the Councils towards Jews and 
Moors is very different to that of the early 
capitulations and Fueros granted them by 
the Crown, especially in Aragon and Valencia. 
Difference of opinion on such points does not 
detract from the great interest of this work. 

We trust that Padre Fita may be able 
to fulfil the promise which he makes of 
publishing the inedited "Acts of the Tem- 
plars," and, still more, to collect materials 
for an " Espana Semitica " from authentic 
monuments. They who have read his con- 
tributions to Hebrew and Arabic epigraphy 
published in the Bevitta de Oiencias Sis- 
t6ricM and other periodicals know how well 
qualified he is for such a task. 

WsirrwoBTH Websxib. 
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Job$on'» Enemiei. By Edward Jenkins. In 
8 vols. (Strahan.) 

Daitie* and Buttercups. By Mrs. J. H, 
Bidden. In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

For Old Soke's Sake. By the Hon. Mrs. 
Fetherstonhaugh. (Bentley.) 

Leone. (Boston, U.S.: Osgood; London: 
Triibner.) 

2fb Longer a Giild. By Maud Jean Franc. 

(Sampson Low.) 
There is a good '^<^al of human nature in Mr. 
Jenkins's new novel, and we do not know that 
we can give it higher praise than this, or, 
indeed, that a novelist should desire more. 
The dramatist and the novelist alike achieve 
their highest success when they have placed 
upon the canvas the verisimilitude of real 
men and women ; and this, as it seems to us, 
Mr. Jenkins has done in Johsoris Enemies. 
It is a little curious, however, that the best 
character in the book should be not the emi- 
nent barrister and political writer whofumishes 
the title, but his aunt, Bertha Jobson. Barely 
have the " infinite passion and the pain " 
which attend the Iovq of woman been de- 



scribed with more g^uine pathos than in the 
early stages of this novel And the descrip- 
tion is idl the more graphic because it u 
so simple. We feel for the suffering soul 
whose happiness is, in a moment of time, out 
to the root ; and, if similar examples have not 
coine within our own knowledge, we can quite 
believe that the record of her subsequent life, 
with its temporary insanity and final recovery, 
is a trua and faithful picture. But Jdbsotit 
Enemies has many other claims besides this. 
The pictures of Canadian life — the eleo- 
tioneering experienoes, the political revela- 
tions, the social glimpses, <fcc. — are evidently 
drawn at first hand. The only difficulty 
we felt was that the first part of the 
narrative, while not in the least tedious, was 
so full and Dickens-like in its detail that 
we did not see how the life of the hero was to 
be compressed within reasonable limits. Mr. 
Jenkins brings Thaddeus Jobson to London, 
where he not only becomes one of the brightest 
ornaments of the Bar, but, by the knowledge 
and verve he displays in dealing with public 
questions, attracts the attention of Lord Mew- 
bourne, the Prime Minister, whose identity will 
easily be recognised. The dealings of authors 
with publishers have been subject to remark 
from the earliest times, and Lord Byron's 
epigram on this subject is well known ; we 
shall therefore pass by Mr. Jobson's griev- 
ances on this head with his own observation : 
"When you kick agunst a publisher, you 
kick against the pricks." Of course, pub- 
lishers might retort that authors themselves 
are sometimes unreasonable. But *' Taddy " 
Jobson has worse enemies than the publishers, 
and these are determined to run him to earth. 
He has a soul honest and upright as the day ; 
and it is scarcely surprising in this age-^ 
when the world will do anything to thwart 
such a man, who works in dead contradiction 
to its principles — that he finds the fight a very 
uphill one. He is apparently succeeding 
admirably, and is actually named for the 
Solicitor-Generalship, when the machinationB 
of his foes, domestic and legal, prevail, and 
he dies broken-hearted. The atory is a sad 
one, and all the sadder, probably, that it has 
found many a counterpart in this heartless 
and relentless London. We congratulate 
Mr. Jenkins upon the genuine power dis- 
played in his novel. To our thinking, he haa 
never written anything better, if, indeed, so 
good. Certainly his reputation will be well 
sustained by it. 

Mrs. Biddell's Daisiet and Bvtterenps is a 

readable story enough, but it lacks definite- 
ness and individuality of character. It would 
also have borne compression, for each volume 
consists of upwards of three hundred pages. 
But, while we mark these detidarata, we 
must at the same time observe that Mrs. 
Biddell is afar more agreeable writer than 
most lady novelists. Her books are at least 
never inane; there is always something in 
them. So with the present novel ; it is cer- 
tainly well worth perusing, though it is not 
equal to the first which Mrs. Biddell pub- 
lished. But the secret is well kept, and 
there are one or two personages in the 
story who are quite familiar to ua from 
their prototypes in real life. The stem 
practicality <n one ohanwter is yof smuufeit 
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from his observation : " Science is all very 
well at these institutions; but what can a 
shopkeeper want with science unless how to 
teach him the best way of adulterating his 
goods?" Society at Eeedbourne-on-the- 
Thames is tolerably well described, and so 
also are the natural beauties of the place ; but 
Mrs. Riddell ekes out some of her dialogues 
and descriptions with anecdotes of a very 
a&<nent flavour, which were well known 
to Its in oar boyhood. Still, coming back 
to the novel as a whole, there U a good 
deal of interest in the character of Cheverley, 
a quiet clerk who comes into a legacy of ten 
thousand pounds, and in his friend John 
Smith, round whom, indeed, centres the chief 
interest of the story. In two volumes 
Buttweupt and Daisies would have been 
admirable. 

The Hod. Mrs. Fetherstonhaugh has grace- 
fully anticipated any charge of plagiarism 
which might have been brought against 
For Old Soke's Sake by her prefatory 
note. She there states that her sketch was 
originally suggested by Mr. W. S. Gilbert's 
" Sweethearts," the author of which kindly 
sanctioned this prose version of his ballad. 
Sut, apart from this, no apology is needed 
for what is really an attractive little 
story, agreeably told. There are many 
touches of local colour, and many little 
snatches of emotion, which are entirely the 
author's own, and for which she ought to 
receive due credit. We cannot say that Ned 
Dundas is as attractive a being or a lover as 
Lady Margaret Lisle, the daughter of the 
Earl Palatine, and this not entirely on the 
ground of the old saying. Place aux dames I 
The truth is that Lady Margaret is more 
vividly and naturally drawn than the dash- 
ing soldier. But, notwithstanding, their 
mutual adventures are well worth following, 
and there is nothing forced or strained in 
them. The lovers are, of course, brought 
together again at last, after a very long separa- 
tion, but in what way we must leave our 
readers to discover for themselves. Though 
slight, as such a sketch must necessarily be, 
'For Old Sake?s Sake has its excellent points, 
and is never tedious. Indeed, it is rather 
■ remarkable that with such scanty materials 
the author should have snoceeded in being so 
distinctly interesting. 

There may not perhaps seem much at first 
sight in the love story of an Italian artist and 
an American girl, which is the groundwork 
of JLeone; but then piquancy is added to 
the narrative from the artist's supposed 
relationship to the most notorious brigand in 
the i'apal States. Leone is the terror of the 
whole country, and Silvio di Montalba, the 
lover of Edith Norman, is believed to be his 
son. We shall not reveal the plot of the tale, 
nor the stratagems whereby Leone endeavours 
to compel the marriage of Miss Norman with 
Silvio. Leone is a brigand with a large idea 
of his vocation, and when taunted with it he 
triumphantly says:— • 

" What was Napoleon but a Oorsioan brigand on 
a larger scale ? I reig^ over the Boman Cam- 
pania [sic} and the [sic] Apulia. If I succeed in 
extenamg my sway over the Neapolitan States 
[aic], who knows but that I might overthrow that 
puny king and pzoolaim myself in bis place ? 



Who was MasanielloP Who was Cola di 
EienziP" 

The time of the story is fixed in the days of 
the Papal Government, when the most dis- 
graceful laxity prevailed on the part of the 
authorities ; indeed, it is asserted as an hia- 
torical fact that no famous brigand was ever 
arrested in the city of Rome or Naples, or, 
indeed, in any city during the Papal and 
Bourbon Governments. Leone illustrates 
how the thing was managed. We meet, 
too, with some pleasing dencriptions of Italian 
scenery, and there is obvious truth of local 
colour, though the book, we presume, is 
written by an American. It is publiished in 
the " Round Robin Series " of Messrs. Osgood 
&Co. 

We are not acquainted with Miss Franc's 
previous works, but the graceful little story 
she now presents us with. No Longer a Ohild, 
is calculated to create a favourable impression. 
It is descriptive of German life in South 
Australia, and the natural aspects of the 
country are evidently familiar to the writer. 
She describes them with a facile pen. The 
human interest of the sketch centres in 
the love story of Lena Hartmann, who, having 
reached the age of " sweet seventeen," is no 
longer a child ; hence the title of the novel. 
She sees an Englishman named Lindsey, 
and the two are immediately seized with a 
genuine passion for each other ; but as every- 
thing does not end happily in this world, so 
the death of one of the lovers in England 
results in the death of the other at the 
Antipodes from grief. There is not much 
opportunity for character-drawing, but the 
author, having wisely chosen a small oanvas, 
baa not uncreditably filled it in. 

G. Babkext Sicith. 



BEOENT BHAKaPERE LITERATURE. 

Outlines of the Life of Shakespeare. By J. 0. 
Halliwell-PhillippB. Second fldition. (Long- 
mans.) This IB an enlarged edition of the 
Outlines printed last year " for the author's 
Mends." The student of Shakspere's life who 
desires to have copies of original documents 
before him will find it a most valuable posses- 
sion. "The remains of New Place," says Mr. 
HaUiwell-Phillipps, referring to a sketch of some 
broken Unes of stone and mortar almost level 
with the ground — " the remains of New Place 
are typiwl of the fragments of the personal 
history of Shakespeare which have hitherto 
been discovered." It is his object to lay bare 
these fragments with exactness, in their bsild 
poverty, not to reconstruct an imaginary edifice 
on their suggestions ; and he has done his work 
carefully and welL In Mr. HaUiwell-Phillipps' 
distrust of certain kinds of criticism, less posi- 
tive, perhaps, and yet, perhaps, as profitable, as 
that by which be sets chief store, there may 
be a touch of a spirit which, when carried to 
excess, has been classified by the author of 
Natural Religion as a form of atheism. 
" Wisely diatnutful of any knowledge that Is not 
preclie, they [ the " atheists "] avert their eyei in- 
itlnctlyely from everything which cannot be made 
the Bnbject of gnoh knowledge. In all their 
transaotiona with Nature they, make it a rale to be 
nnambitioiu. . . , They avoid, as it were, meeting 
the nnlverse in front, and endaavoor to overcome it 
In detaU." 

And the writer of Natural Religion adds : — 
"For its immediate pnrpoie this plan ia the beat 
that oan be pnraned ; . . . they win an endleaa 
series of small victories ; there |a no reason why 



this cantioaineas ahoold neoessaiily d«g«aetate Into 
little-mind edneas." 

It is certainly most valuable for one who wouU 
meet the universe of Shakspere's mind in front, 
and receive the vivifying shook of his gamus, 
to have a reserve of ascertained facts, detaib 
however petty, on which he may fall back for 
a time to recover himself. It is imposnble m 
a brief notice to mention the many matten of 
interest connected with Shakspere, his life, ha 
localities, his neighbours, his theatres, his 
companies, his property, the editions of Tm 
writings, which are set forth by Mr. Halliifell. 
PhiUipps. We gladly observe that the Davenant 
scandal grows more mythical than ever. The 
author begs correspondents to give him tbeii 
opiaions upon his interpretation of lines in the 
ballad on we destruction of the Globe Theatre, 
his inference being that it was not Shakspere's 
" Henry VIII." which was being enacted when 
the theatre took fire. The date of the fire vas 
Tuesday, June 29, 1613. 
" The riprobatea, thonghe drnnke on maoday, 
Pray'd for the Foole, and Henty Condye." 

" The meaning appears to be," says Mr. HaUi- 
well-Phillipps, " that Condell was so admirable 
in the part of the clown, probably either Will 
Summers or Patch, that even those who vere 
intoxicated on the previous day fiilly appreciated 
the performance." We venture to suggest that 
the reprobate haunters of the Globe vere 
alarmed at the possible loss of their favoarite 
actors ; and that the point is not that they were 
sufficiently recovered from their intoxication to 
appreciate the performance, but that they ynn 
drunk on Monday and praying on Tuesday— 
praying for the safety of their favourites Condell 
and the Fool (without any special reference to 
Tuesday's performance), for could reprobatet 
pray as suitably for any other character as for the 
clown P This volume deserves commeniatiaii 
for its imcommonly moderate price as well ai 
for its very valuable contents. 

OceasioncU Papers on Shakespeare : being the 
second part of " Shakespeare, the Man and the 
Book." By 0. M. Ingleby. (Triibner.) ^e 
have delayed too long to notice this interestiu^ 
miscellany, vainly hoping to find time to submit 
Mr. Fleay's table of metrical tests, which ooca- 
pies a large place in the volume, to a carefnl 
examination. It doubtless represents mooh 
painful work; and yet no results deduced from 
it can be wholly relied on until a second worker 
or a counting committee of the New Shakspere 
Society (as proposed by Dr. Ingram) verifies or 
corrects its figures. This is said not to detract 
from the distingiushed merit of Mr. Fleay, bnt 
as a needful caution. Ihns we find the total 
number of lines in " Henry Y.," act IH., bo. It. 
set down by Mr. Fleay as 144, whereas the 
number is actually sixty-six ; and in his total of 
lines in act V., so. 2 of the same play an enoi 
of one hundred occurs in consequence of heed- 
lessly accepting a misprint in the Globe Shake- 
speare, Used with due caution, we beUeve lb. 
Fleay's tables may prove a most important aid 
to. Shakspere study. The reader of his essay 
will, perhaps, be willing to allow a httle more 
of intelligence and good feeling to Mr. Fleay's 
fellow-students than the writer seems disposed 
to acknowledge. No doubt the counting of 
lines and syllables must put a strain upon oiie's 
temper. Had afflicted Job taken to compiUng 
a table of verse-tests he must have yielded in 
some unhappy moment to the bitter oonnsel ot 
Ms wife. No wonder Mr. Fleay has not always 
" retained his integrity." Dr. Ingleby's papers, 
slight as some of them are, afford pleasant 
reeling. They are the " play- work " of a keen- 
minded critic. Sometimes in his exegesis he 
entangles himself in the web of his own in- 
genuity, bat he seldom fails to quicken the in- 
telligence of his reader. He will especially 
sharpen the oountenanoes qftbose of his frieau 
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vho dabble in textual emendation. An in- 
tsreeting chapter ia devoted to "the literary 
career of a Shakespeare forger " — that is, of the 
pnnger Ireland. In his paper on " The Eleg^ 
OD Barbadge " he is agun upon a forger's traek. 
Gould we make appointments in the realm of 
Sbakipere stud}*, it would be our pleamire to 
name oar trusty and well-beloved 0. U. Ingleby 
chief of our literary detective department. 

Wb are sorry to find, from Mr. 0. E. Flower's 

<■ Uemorial-Iheatre edition" of Shakspere's 

three delightful Middle-Period comedies — 

" Much Ado," « As You Like It," and " Twelfth 

Night" — that iu the great dramatist's own 

tovn, and in his own Memorial Theatre, his 

Kenea are not given in the order in which he 

wrote them, but are changed to suit the notions 

c^ the modem manager as to " unities," as he 

pleasea to oall them. Thus, in "Ttrelfth 

Night," the first scene— in which the key-note 

«f this romantic and touching play is so well 

(tiaok by the Doke's beautiful lines on Music — 

ia torn nom the place where the supreme artist, 

Shakapere^ set it, and aoted after so. iL — the Sea- 

Coatt scene^whioh fails to give, and was never 

meant to give, the leading notelof the play. 

Again, Shakspere's intentional relief of one 

p(»tion of the story by another is violated by 

the Stntfbrd Committee, so that the^;may|get 

each division of the play aoted m blocks. 

Act IL, so. ii., for instance— in which MalvoUo 

gives Viola OUvia's ring — is played as a fresh 

M. tL to act I., " thus avoiding the intermption 

in the pnwreaa of that portion of the plot which 

it nnfoldsd in so. v." And so on all through. 

Ihu aaerifica of Shakspere's art to the stupid 

iinciei of the soene-shifter and the modmn 

ignorant is a simple scandal in Shakspere's 

utiTe town, and a bitter reproach to the 

Uemorial Theatre Oommittee. If they cannot 

tct, without this mangling, the works of the man 

they profess to honour, they had better let the 

petformanoes alone till ^y have learnt to 

regard him ^th more reverence than their 

piQperty-man. It is only consistent with the 

ihtngaid of soholarship shown in the treatment 

of " Twelfth Night " and " As Yon Like It " that 

therammittee and Mr. Flower should not have 

f^naiTed, or heard of, the well-founded ob- 

jactions of a oritio of the rank of James Spedding 

to the wrong division of the acts of "Much 

Ado" in the First Folio by Heminse and 

CondalL The Quarto, which contains ue real 

text of the play, makes no confusion, leaves 

the division to the manager; but the Folio 

makes the mess. James Spedding showed how 

it was to be remedied (New Shakapere Society's 

Transadiom, 1877, p. 24); and Mr. Edmund 

Boatledge, in his edition of the play this year 

and the acting of his amateur company, 

ni^tly adopted Spedding's suggestions (see 

ACADSMT, Jane 17, 1882). We 'only hope that 

Itr. Bontledge's example will be followed 

Mnwforward by Mr. Flower. In Mr. Flower's 

•dition of the three comedies the only point we 

can praise is his printing those parts of the play 

in amall type which are left out in the acting. 

He bowdlwiaes the text, turns "Qod" into 

"heaven" in exolamatioas, and misses the point 

of Malvolio'e "play with my "—(•' chain," 

K as steward, was going to say, but checks 

himtelf, and substitutes) " some rich jewel," as 

^. B. Nicholson has well noted. Mr. Flower 

cats out Shakspere's " my." 

We regret the waste of money and time in 
Mr. Allan Park Paton's " Hamnet Shakapere," 
oi which we ought to have noticed before the 
*ppearanoe of Part vii,— « The Tragedy of < Julius 
Ueaar.' " To modernise the Folio is bad, to 
pnnt bom it and not correct its mistakes is 
wrae, and to put forward the theory that all 
it» capitals are given to emphatic words is 
vorrt of alL Yet these three evil things does 
Mr. Paton. Hod Bbiiapm, like MUton with^ 



his " Paradise Lost," passed the first edition of 
his plays and poems through the press, then 
we might have trusted the emphatic-capitals 
theory as we do in Milton's case, even though 
these capitals are so scarce in the First Quarto 
of Shakspere's "Venus and Adonis" — only 
three in the first 144 lines : — Nimphs, 9 ; Eagle, 
55 ; Altars, 103. But, as it is, we can only 
allow that in Folio 1 many emphatic words 
have capitals and many have not. The pro- 
portion Mr. Paton gives us no figures to de- 
termine. He has worked diligently, and 
several of his results are curious. Others 
have value, like those on the punctuation of 
the First Folio print of " Julius Caesar." But 
on the whole Mr. Paton'a labour has been 
misapplied. 

Einta for Shakespeare Study exemplified in on 
Analytical Study of" Julius Vaetar. By Mary 
Qrafton Moberly. (Cambridge : BelL) A use- 
ful lesson in the art of profitably reading 
Shakapere, designed for students in their pre- 
paration for uia Cambridge Higher Local 
Examination for Women. It aims at making 
the student think and feel, as Well as learn the 
meaning of words and the structure of verae. 

Queen Mab; or. Gems £rom Shakspeare. 
(Oriffith and Fatrau.) This is a little book, for 
the waistooat-pooket, whose contents are better 
expressed by the second title than by the first. 
It consists of a collection of Shakspere quota- 
tions—somewhat after the birthday-book order 
— arranged under sooh headings as Faith. Love, 
Humility, &o. The editor but imperfectly con- 
ceals hia name under the initials " 0. W." The 
book ia creditably printed and g^t up. 

The Shakespearian Myth : William Shake- 
speare and Oircnmstantial Evidence. By Apple- 
ton Morgan. (Cincinatti: Clarke.) A lawyer's 
argument againat Shakspere's authorship of the 
plays which bear his name, not without clever- 
ness and ingenuity. Such heretics as Mr. 
Morgan we would not answer. Were they not 
tn partibua itifidelium, America and Australia, 
we would have them conveyed away, secretly 
tried by a tribunal of the orthodox, when, 
unless reconciled, they might look for the san 
benito and the faggots. Mr. Morgan cannot 
have revised his proofs, for hia book is a treasury 
of oddities in the spelling of proper names. 

M. BiEELAJS, who in 1876 published transla- 
tions of " Borneo and Juliet," "Othello," and 
" King Lear " into modem Qreek, has now 
followed these up by " Macbeth " and " Ham- 
let" (Athens), thus completing the task he set 
before him of presenting to his countrymen 
Shakspere's five g^atest dramas in thdr own 
language. To translate Shakspere at all, a 
mastery of the two languages and of the author 
himself is required, together with taste, judg- 
ment, and vigour of expression ; all these 
qualifications are combined in M. Bik^las, 
whose long residence in England has given 
him a thorough knowledge of our language, 
and whose cultivation and literary talent are 
abundantly shown in his story of Lnkis Laras. 
In the present translations, as in the former 
ones, he has used the long " political " verse 
for the dialogue ; and the dialect is a refined 
form of the old Bomaic, which has become the 
poetio language of the modern Greeks. The 
original has been expanded throughout, and 
we cannot say that Shakspere does not lose by 
expansion, but from the character of the langu- 
age this is almost unavoidable ; at all events, 
without it the meaning could not fail to be 
obscure, while, as it is, the rendering is both 
clear and accurate. The diction ia forcible, and 
the choice of words good ; among these we 
may notice the compound Qreek epithets as 
specially effective ; for instance, x^f^i^'V^" for 
" pale - hearted," atiMroKvKuriUyai/ for "blood- 
boltered," and atitpo^pt/Uyot for "in complete 
BteeL" The lyrio passages, too, are gracefully, 



rendered. "Hamlet" and "Macbeth" are 
undoubtedly plays which present great diffi- 
culties to the tnmslator, though in somewhat 
difierent ways. In the former these arise from 
the subtlety of meaning and the possibility 
of varieties of interpretation; the latter is 
oomparativeljr free from these perplexities, but 
yet the way in which the plot gains strength 
at every turn, and increases in intensity up to 
the final consommatioa, rendan the dasger 
greater of falling below tiie level in translation, 
QT, rather, of not rising to a Ugher level as the 
play advances. An additional strain, alao, is 
put on the translator in the ease of Macbeth by 
the great number of familiar quotations which 
are to be found in it— gpreater, probably, than is 
the case with any other of Shakspere's plays. It 
must have been after reading " Maobeu," we 
should think, that the American said that he was 
disappointed with Shakspere, because he found 
BO little that was original in him ; most of his 
best sayings he had met with elsewhere. We 
are glad to learn, from the publishers' advertiae- 
ment prefixed to the translaiion of "Hamlet," 
that there is a prospect of that drama being 
put on the stage at Athens in place of the very 
ordinary plays which have hitherto been 
popular there. Certainly, no version oonld be 
better fitted to introduce it than that of M. 
Bik^las; and, as we read some of the scenes 
in his translation, we find it hard to think that 
they can fail to produce an inmiense impression 
on an imaginative people such as the Gieeks. 

Sioardo HI. por CfuiUermo Bhakupsare. 
Version al Oastellanode Gnillermo Macpherson. 
(Madrid.) Senor Maopherson's excellent trans- 
lations of " Hamlet," " Macbeth," and " Borneo 
and Juliet" were noticed in the AoisxuT, 
No. 467, February 5, 1881. He has here 
tried his hand on one of the historical plays, 
and we think with even greater success than 
before. The subject admits of a closer transla- 
tion without hindering the flow and rhythm of 
Spanish verse ; no omission of phrases which 
ahock the delicacy of modem ears is necessary. 
The only drawback — and this is perhaps in- 
evitable — lies in the intractability of the har^ 
consonants of English proper namaa to the 
exigencies of the softer musio of Spanish verse. 
Sora for Shore, Hastines, iilia, TTiaiquio, Yogan, 
Tnxburia, seem strange to ears familiar with 
the native sounds ; but the English words would 
seem stranger still to Spanish ears, and would 
utterly mar the harmony of Spanish metre. It 
is impoaaible to read a play of Shakspere 
rendered into Oastilian without involontuily 
comparing some of the characters with similar 
ones in the great Spanish tragedians. In this 
play the vengefkil predictions of Queen Margaret 
suggest the character of Tamar in " Los Oabellos 
de Absalom " and the prophetio speeches of 
" La Sibila del Oriente." There is an air of 
mystery, heightening the supernatural, in 
Calderon, which is wanting in Shakspere. 
Queen Margaret's predictions are too crude, 
and approach too nearly to sooldings, and we 
almost forget iu them the lady and the Queen ; 
but in Calderon the tone of mysticism clothes 
the characters of Princess and of Queen with 
almost superhuman dignity. This ia one of the 
few instances in which we deem the Spaniard 
clearly superior to the English dramatist. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. GUggs* fiao- 
similes of the Shakspere Quartos are so far 
advanced that twenty-five are already iu the 
" negative " state (photographically speaking). 
The price is very low ; and there must be a 
goodly number of scholars, both in England 
and America, who will eagerly embrace the 
opportunity of subscribing for the set. The 
enterprise is so praiseworthy, and its rwtdts 
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an M TalnAble, that all ShakBpere-rtodents 
ought to give it tiuix hearty sapport. Bach 
play has a oritioal Fre&oe by a competent 
editor ; bnt the texts themselTes aie leprodnoed 
vith BOoh abaolnte fidelity as to render w^ 
nferenoe to the originals nnneoeaaary. We 
obwrre that llr. Chiggs has tahen care to avail 
TiiiMolf of an energetio oommennal aide by 
making Mr. Qnaritw his agent. 

LOBD SpmrcxR has been kind enough, at 
Mr. Fninivall's request to send his unique 
oopy of Cazton's Enguahed Foure 8om of 
AviMM to ti» British Museum, in order that 
lUSB Haxx may copy it) and Mr. Sidney L. Lee, 
of Balliol, edit it, for the series of " English 
OharlemMfne Bomanoea" that the Euly- 
English^xt Society is issuing, of which Mr. 
Heritage has edited several volumes, and Mr. 
Lee ia now editing the Htum of Bordeux by 
Lord Bemers. For this last book the society 
hopea to engrave the only authentic portrait, by 
Holbein, of the fine old translator of Froitsart's 
Onmietu and so many other worthful books 
*' into our matemall Englylshe Tonge." This is 
at Eeythoipe, in Leicestershire ; and, if a good 
photograph of it can be secured, it will be 
engraved by Dawson's typo-etching process for 
the Eariy-m^iah Text Society's volume. 

Mb. Whitlky Btoess will probably add to 
file Old-Irish text he is editing for the Oxford 
Pieaa Amtedota Oxommuta a fifteenth-century 
English Idfs of Adam, differing from the Yemou 
MS. Life that Dr. C. Horstmann printed; and 
alao a Latin Vita Ade prothoplauiU—" Idfe of 
Adam the Protoplasm," as it has been irrever- 
ently Englished — from a MS. at Queen's, whose 
text is aomewhat bettw thui that published at 
Munich by Meyer in 1878. (With regard to 
" prothoplausti, the scribe is answeralile for 
this variation on the protoplaiulo» of the Sep- 
tnagint and Olemena Alexandiinus : see Liddell 
and Scott) 

Db. J. J. JvasSBJiSD will be in London for 
ten daya, about September 20-30, to carry on his 
Ohanoer and other reeearohea. 

Mb. Hall Oadtx is to deliver a oourae of mx 
leotnrea on Shakspere at the Liverpool Free 
Library in November, under the auspices of the 
Library Oommittee of that dty. 

Wb hear that the Dublin XJnivwaity Press 
will shortly publish the first volome of a Lifs 
«f Sir W. Bowan Hamilton, by the Bev. A. P. 
Qravea. Hamilton ia best known as the 
invsntcnr of quaternions, but in many respsots 
he vaa a remarkable man. The forthcoming 
Ttdume will jpve some interesting details of 
bia dhildhoo£ which was no less precocious 
than that of J. S. Mill, but at the same time 
strong and joyooa. 

The aecond volume of Mr. 0. A. FyfEe's 
Eittorif of Modern Europe is nearly ready for 
publicwtion. It covera the period from 1814 to 
1848. 

In addition to the booka we have already 
announced, Messrs. Sampson Low will shortly 

Sublish Convenatiom OTid Joumati in Egmt arid 
faUa, by the late Nassau Senior ; and The War 
Mioeen Peru and Chili, by Mr. Olements R. 

Wb understand that Oanon Farrar's new 
work. The Early Daye <^f CAfMtontfy, will be 
published by Messrs. Oassell, Fetter, Qalpin 
and Oo. nest week. It will be in two volumes, 
uniform with The Life of Chritt and The Life 
and Work of Bt. Paid, by the same author. 

Db. Obobob MaoDohald will shortly pub- 
lish, wiUi Messrs. Sampson Low, a volume of 
eaaays, chiefly on literary subjects, to which he 
has givMi the not very pleasing title of Orte. 

Wb hear that an English translation may be 
«s(«oted ahottly of the tiakm de JUadame Necker, 



by the Tioomte d'Haussonville, to which we 
recently referred as based upon a good deal of 
unpublished ™itfenT;ai preserved at Ooppet. 

Mb. St. John-Bbbnok, author of The Tribune 
Befleete, will shortly publish a novel bearing the 
ominous title Hit Royal Sighneei. It is politico- 
social, and treats of some phases of life in 
English and foreign Courts. 

A KEW novel by Mrs. Parr, the author of 
Adam and Eve, entitled iioMn, will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Bentley. 

MsBBBS. Hodssb axd STOtroHTOir'B forth- 
coming works include the following : — Oeeta 
Ghristi : a History of Human Progress under 
Ohristianity, by C. Loring Brace ; A Study of 
Origins ; or, the Problems of Knowledge, Being 
and Duty, by £. de Pressens^ ; Egypt, Paleitine, 
and Syria : a Visit to Sacred Lands, by Felix 
Bonet, translated by the Hon. and Bev. Oanon 
W. H. Lyttelton ; Parabolic Teaching of Ohriet, 
by the Bev. Prof. A. B. Bruce ; William Perm, 
the Founder of Penneylvania: a New Biography, 
by John Stoughton ; Oliver OromweU and hia 
Gontemporariei, by Paxton Hood; Weal^a 
Detigtiated Sueeeeeor : a Life of Fletcher of 
M&deley, by the Bev. Luke Tyerman; The 
Author of "Stepping Heavenward": a Bio- 
graphy, by her Husband, the Bev. Dr. Prentiss ; 
James Bum, the Beggar Boy : an Autobiography; 
Faithful to the End: a Biography of Bmile 
Cook, with a Prefiioe by the Bev. H. Webb- 
Peploe; Andrew Fuller, by his Son, a new 
volume of "Men Worth Bemembering ; " The 
Book of Koheleth, Considered in Belation to 
Modern Criticism, by the Bev. 0. H. H. Wright; 
The Oity of Qod, and other Sermone, by the 
Bev. Principal Fairbairn ; The Epiitle to the 
Ephetiane : its Doctrine and Ethioa, Dy the Bev. 
B. W. Dale ; The EpietUe to the Oorinthiant : a 
Commentaiy, by J. Agar Beet ; TheFoundationt 
of Morality, by the Bev. Piof. Stanley Leathea; 
TheFalli of Niagara, and other Famoue Oatarade, 
with numerous illustrations ; A History of the 
Jews in Borne, by E. H. Hudson; A Short 
Hilary of the People eaUed Methodists, by the 
Bev. W. H. Daniels ; Outlines of Sermons on t}ie 
Old Tettament, a new volume of " The Clerical 
Library ; " The Great Memorial Name, by P. W. 
Grant; InOArM, by the Bev. A. J. Qordon; 
Studeaet Handbook of Psychology, by B. F. 
Cooker; and Evideneei of Beligion, by C. 
MoArthor. 

The same publishers also announce the fol- 
lowing works for the young: — James Braith' 
loaiie, the Superoargo, by the late W. H. Q. 
Kingaton ; The Orwise of the Snowbird : a Story 
of Arctic Adventure^ by Dr. Gordon Stables; 
Friar HUdebnuuCt Cross, by M. A. Paull; 
Daisy Bnowflake't Secret, by Mrs. 0. S. Beaney ; 
Joti and Benjamin: a Stm^ of Jerusalem in the 
lime of the Heroda, by Prof. F. Delitzach; The 
Wettont of Biverdaie: a Temperance Story, by 
B. 0. A. Alien ; Launching Away; or, Boger 
Larkaway's Strange Mission, by the Author of 
The Pioneer of the Family; two American 
stories— viz., ^entie Walton and Nettie and Kate ; 
and a cheap popular edition of From Log Oabia 
to White House: the Story of President 
Garfield's life. 

Mbsbbs. Gbiffith abd Fabban'b announce- 
ments of children's books include St. Aubyn's 
Laddie, by Miss E. C. Phillips ; DoUy Dear ! 
by Mrs. Gellie ("M. £. B."} ; The Oolden Curl, 
and ether Fairy Tales, by A. E. A ; The Adven- 
turu of the P^ Family ; and also a new and 
cheaper edition of Fairy Qiftt, illustrated by 
Eate Qreenaway. 

Ukssb the title of The English Munidfol 
Code, Messrs. Waterlow and Sons will publish 
shortly an annotated text of the Municipal 
Corporations (Oonsolidation) Act, passed in the 
recent session. Tlie eoitors are Mr. J. W. 
Hume Williams, barrister, and Mr. J. ft> Boioeis 



Vine, author of English Munieipal IniHMio»— 
their Orowth and Development, which we xeooUeet 
to be a valuable book. 

Thb Buooeesfiil oelelnation of the Preston 
Ghiild Merchant, held during; last wedc, 
has induced several looal autribors to write 
on the subject. The most important work ii 
from the pen of Mr. Wm. Alexander Aluam, 
historian m Blackburn, and editor of an inter- 
esting feature in the Pteeton Guardian entitled 
"Sketches of Looal History." It is entitled 
Memorials of Preston Guilds, and presents « 
carefully prepared account of the manner in 
whi(di uie ceremony has been performed from 
the earliest to the present time. The &oti u» 
drawn from guild rolls, order books, and other 
records of the Preston Corporation, and from 
private MSS., scarce printed tracts, fto, Mr. 
Abram alao gives full English abstracts o( all 
the Boyal Charters granted to Preston, and 
personal and genealogical notes respecting many 
of the guild mayors and their familiei. A 
bibUography of the guilds is included, which 
must prove useful to writen on this snlgeet. 
The work is repiintsd from the well-oondocted 
oolumns of the Prvrion Ckmrdian, and ii in 
every respeot a valuable addition to hiitoiioil 
literature. 

Mb. Sakubl MABasBisoH, of Oalverley, neu 
Leeds, will shortiy issue to subscribere the 
second volume of his Begisters of Ca2wr!ey 
Parish Church, of which the first volome 
appeared two yean ago. 

Mr. WiLUAJC SUTH, the inde&ti^ble editor 
of Old Yorkshire, of which the thud Tolnne 
has just reaohed us, already announces that he 
intends to iaane another volume next year. 

Mb. Alex. Q. Mttbsoch, author of nvenl 
anccessful stories dealing with the history, 
manners, customs, and sooial life of North 
Britain, will commence at an early date a nev 
Scotch novel in the Glasgow Weekly MaU. Dr. 
George MaoDonald will Klso- write a new ituy 
for wo same paper. 

Air address on "The Need of a Fublie 
Library for HulL" delivered in the Boyil 
Institution, Hull, by Dr. A. E. Bollit, hu jut 
been issued in a booklet 

Mb. GtossB may like to know thai tii* 
American edition of his Gray in the " Sngliah 
Men of Letters" aeriea baa the folloving 
delioionB miaprint :— 

" Her lioa-/o«<^ her awe-commanding Itoe." 
By-the-way, it ia notioeable that these reprinli, 
which are issued by Messrs. Harper and Broa., 
of New York, sell fin aijqpence more than the 
ii!Ti giiQ>i originala. 

Thb Home Journal of New York, which, 
mnoe Sepember 1879 haa taken the lead amoor 
American newapapers in introducing a lefonned 
spelling, has issued a special sl^>piement, on a 
very Iwgei dieet, giving the opinions of a gre^ 
number of academical authorities in favoorof 
the change. It appears that nearly 200 joomala 
and periodicala in America have now adopted 
more or lesa modification of the establiihed 
spdling. 

We regret to learn that thA publication of 
the Bevista de Oienoias HiMrioas has been 
discontinued. 

A ooBBESFOKSBNT Writes from Switzerland : 
"MaylbeaUowed topoint out that thedeaoiip- 
tkm of Ludwig Pfyffer und seine Zeit, by Heit 
8«g«aser (on p. 134 ot the aoadbxt, Angoit 19;, ■• 
a ' new book oo tbe MaHaon of St. Bartholomew 
U InaooiirateT It la the aecond volome of the un 
of Ffjfier, the famous chief of the Swiss msroaaaiM 
in the pay of Franoa, and later the leader of the 
iioniaa rsactiaD at Lnnra. It does, indeed, «oa- 
tain a moat intereating chapter on the f^*""'' 
written from the standinint of a nuxWatt 
Bonanist ; bat ttiit is merely an episode. wT 
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fCB SagHwr fa the waU-kaown hittoriaa of Lnzarn 
^ Swtai poUtUdaa ; and the canelndlng Tolnme 
(( hk Life of ^yfifer fa eagerly awaited by many 



NMW EDiTionra. 



]{lggB8, yimfTT.T.Aw hkve opportunely iaeued 
a /bnrth edition, revised and enlarged, of Tht 
BMei'i Podcet-Book for Field Service, by Sir 
Qarnet J. Wolsdey. We observe that the 
ptna^ about newspaper oorreapondents at 
the aeat of war remaia unaltered. A olose 
itndy of ttuB book will probably throw much 
light upon the events now passing in Egypt. 
Sir Qantet adheres to his opinion that the 
dbet of artillery fire is rather moral than 
phyideaL Thia opinion, though recently doubted, 
vu entirely ooaflrmecl by our experieaoe in 
jlfghanistan. 

W> have received from the Clarendon Press 
nmr editions of Ftof. Holland's Elemewtt of 
Jwttipmdmee and of Sir William B. Anson's 
frinciplei <4 <^< EiigXUh Lav of Contratt. 
Ihongh the latter of these is as popular in 
treatment as tike former is soientifio, we venture 
to think that the two are the most important 
eoDtribntions to the study of jurisprodence 
that have recently appeared in this country. 
It ii gratifying to observe that a new edition 
«f each of them has been called for within little 
nore thaji two years. There are, we believe, 
two professonships in law now vacant at Oxford. 
We tmst that their occupants, whoever they 
my be, will hand on the torch. It is from the 
oniTenitiea, xather than from the inns of 
oout, that the advancement of juiisprudenoe 
ia Eogland must be looked for. 

UsasBB. KxoAN FA.TrL, Tbbnch abd Co. have 
idded to the mxmiber of sixpenny reprints by 
imiBg Mr. Senry Oeorge's Progreu and 
Butrtg in this popular form. The work was 
odj written in 1U79, and it has now passed 
thnragh twenty-one editions in America and 
{obi iu this ooantry. 

Tm next volnmea in the series of " Low's 
Studaid Novels" will be Mr. B. D. Black- 
Bon'i ChrittotaeU and Mr. Thomas SLardy's 
Jlaodicean. 



FBENOH JOTTINQS. 

U. UiORxr, the veteran historian, who is now 
in Ids eighty-aeventh year, has intimated his 
intention of resigning the office of permanent 
Mretary to the Aoad&nie dee Sciences morales 
<t politiquefl. It is thought that M. Jules 
Smon inll probably be chosen as his suo- 



Ai a time when complaints are being heard 
of Am delay in printing the British Museum 
Oitalogne^ it ia onriooa to find a ^French scholar 
toaplaining that he can never find what he 
nuts in the Biblioth&qne nationals, nor in any 
of the other Faiia libraries ; but that he always 
fiadsit beat to oroaa the Channel and betake 
kiaself to the Britiah Museum, where he can 
do in a week what would take a month at 
Pnis. 

" La UbIMhiqaa aadafae est die pins riohe que 
h aotce^ las Mnployai plna oomplaleants oa le 
pohlifl mains nombranx? Nollement, nnllement, 
lb toot eela, voyaz-voaa, n'eat qn'ane qaeitioa de 
fitilagim. Celni dn Btittah Moseom eet mer. 



Ihx total amonnt aangned to the Biblioth^que 
Mtinnale in the budget for the current year ia 
1,174,000 Ira. (£47,000), of which 230,000 frs. 
is for binding and fiO<),000 frs. for cataloguing. 
laadditioB, no leas than 6,6d0,000 frs. <;£266,000) 
ku already been voted as compensation for the 
land and buildings required to effect the isolation 
<<the]ibnt7. 



The following are some of the other grants 
included in the budget of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction : — Eooles des hautes-^tudes, 
300,000 frs. ; Inititut nationale de France, 
720,000 frs. ; Ooll^ de France, 484,000 frs. ; 
Bnseignement des langues orientalea vivautes, 
156,000 frs. ; Eoole des ohartes, 71,000 frs. ; 
Booles fran^aises d'Ath&nes et de Borne, 148,000 
frs. ; encouragements et seoours aux savants et 
gens de lettres, 200,000 ba. ; voyages et misaiona 
soientifiques, 222,000 fira. 

A MARBTiH slab has been placed in the house 
in Paris, at tite comer of the rue des Jardins- 
Saint-Panl, in which Babelus is reported to 
have died. 

Le Livre gives expression to a complaint that 
the business of the Imprimerie nationale, which 
is increasing ;^ear by year, unduly competes 
with private pruters. It is suggested that the 
public institution should limit itself to fostering 
progpnss in printing as a fine art, and to 
issuing only such documents as have per> 
manent value. The rest might be managed by 
contract 

Th2 second Tolume of M. Leroy-Beaulieu's 
important work — L'Empire det 2'tart et dea 
Biusea—haa just been published by Haohette. 
It is concerned with the Political Institutions, 
with a special chapter on Nihilism. A third 
volume will be devoted to Beligion. 

A KBW word has been added to the French 
language. This is "interviewer," used as a 
verb, not as a noun, which has been called into 
existence by the press in connexion with M. de 
Lesseps. 

AccoKDiNa to Le Livre, the first journal pub- 
lished in Europe dates from the Neapolitan 
expedition of Charles VIII. in 1404, when the 
Journal A un sou. Bulletin de la grande Armie 
d'ltalie, was hawked about the streets of Paris. 
It ceased to appear in 1405, and theproof-dieets 
are said to be still preeerved in the town library 
at Nantes. 



LOCAL BALLAD LITERATURE. 

H. Pkbixttth haa published, under the title 
of Aacluni Diehter und Proeaitten (Aachen: 
Sterken), the first portion of a local anthology, 
with biographies and portraits. The extracts 
are confined to works written by natives of 
the old imperial city. Many dialectic pieces are 
included. M. SohoUen's Volkgthilmlie?ie» am 
Aachen (Aachen: Jaoobi]' is 'still more inter- 
esting. It is a rich collectiou of children's 
rhymes, folk-songs, weather rules, proverbs, 
verses for round games, and other matter, 
exclusively in the local ' ' Mundart " of Aachen. 
The editor intended originally to print only the 
dialectic " Kinderlieder," which he gathered at 
first hand from children in the streets. He 
requests all who have the fortune to hear any 
lutherto unknown song or rhyme used by 
(^Idren in their play to procure a copy of i^ 
so as to save it from being lost. Herr Sohollen 
came upon so many proverbs and curious forms 
of speech that he determined to include them 
in his interesting collection. Some of the pro- 
verbs are new to us, as, for example, the some- 
what questionable assertion — 

" Beinter en Fleg gefaoge 
Ala mOinlg gegange." 

Others are the common property of Christen. 
dom, as 

" Bant me Orgens en Earoh 

Selzt der DUvel e Kapellohe derbei ; " 
" Et es net alle Dag Kermeas ; " 
" Laha met d« Zoog 
Es jedder domme Jong." 

We find "oht" for "old" (a«), and "Wiev" 
fpr "wife" (IFeii). .<*Yniere the PevU cannot 



go, there he sends his ambassador [«n oht Wiev], 
an old woman." 

HuBEB, of Frauenfeld, wiU shorUy publish, 
as the fourth volume of the " Bibliothek aelterer 
Sohriftwerke der deutschen Sohweiz," a collec- 
tion of Swiss ballads, entitled Schweizeniche 
VoUalieder, some of which have never before 
appeared in print. The editor is Herr L. 
Tobler, who will give an introduction upon the 
history of popular poetry in Switzerland, and a 
bibliography. Another forthcoming volume 
in the same series will be an - edition of the 
Swiss Minnesingera by Herr Bartsoh. 

Under the title of Bchwizerdiitteh, there has 
appeared at Zurich (Orell and Fassli) the first 
part of a eollection of poems in Swiss dialect. 
This part is devoted to the canton of Zurish. 



THREE B0NNET3 OF OAMOENB. 

As the first and the second stanzas of "The 
Lnsiads " are, perhaps, the most difficult to 
translate in the whole poem, so it is with the 
Sonnets. I have already printed No. L, and 
now I offer you No. 

n. 
Eu eavtarti de amor too doeemente, ete. 
( A Proeminm to the love-songa : Petrarch, No. 101.) 
My aoDg of Love I will so gweetly slag. 
In laoh fair oonoord of oonoerted phnse. 
That tarioe a thooiand ohaacei Love displays 
Shall breast* nnmov&d with emotion wring. 
I'll so do Love new Life to all ghall bring, 
LImnlBg nloa aeoieta In a thonsand wayi^ 
Soft angers, sigha that yearn for bygone days^ 
Foolhardy dwing, Absenoa and her aUng. 
Yet, Ladye, of that honeat open aoom 
Shown by yonr aspect, rigorooaly bland, 
I most content me saying minim part: 
To sing the graces which your gest adoin. 
Your lofty compoaition marvel-plaa'd. 
Here lack me Oeniua, Lars, aod Poat^rt. 

- Xhe next is a specimen of one of his " Echo-* 
Sonnets " :— 

LXX. 

Jfa meiade do Ceo tubido ardia, etc. 
(The first mention of "Natercia.") 
Flamed on the midway firmamental hill 

The Shepherd genlij-clear, what time 'gan stray 

The Goats from greeny meadi, and sought the way 
To gratefnl freshness of a oooly rill. 
Under the trefin leaves and shadows chill - 

The Birds took shelter from the bnraiag ray ; 

Their modnlate pialmody they fain moat stay 
And air heard nothing aave hoarse cliirp of gryll. 

When Shepherd Lfao, lone on grass-grown lea, 
Booght wiiere his cmel Nymph, Naterda, wona'd. 
Walling with thouaand weary aigfas hia lot ; 

" Why flee the lover who farea lost for thee 
To one who lovea thee not!" (This wiM he 
moan'd) ; 
And Echo answered (moaniag) loves thee not. 

And, lastly, here is one of his Amcebeaans on 
the death of Prinoeas Dona Maria : — 

Lxxxm. 

Que levas, cruel morte 1 Sum claro dia, etc . 

What takeat thoo. omel Death ? A day aU-splendld. 

At what hour diddest take it ? At dawn of day. 

Dost thou intend thy prlza ? Intend It ? Nay t 
Who willed thou take it ? Hg that It intended. 

Who 'joy* her body ? Clay-cold Earth that pan'd it 
How qnenohid was her light P Night o'er it lay. 
What aaith oar Lnda ? she moat aay her say. 

What aay } Great Mary my deserta tranaoended. 

Slewat him that saw her ? He lay dead before. 
What now aaith Love ? He dnrat no word let fall. 
And wlio doth aUenoaiiimT M; will be done. 

What to the Court remained ? Love-Umginge aore. 
What there ramaina to see ? Mo thing at aU. 
What glory failid it T This lovely Une. 

BipHAJU) F. Busxojr, 
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ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Ws hare on onr table tbe following a«nnan 
books, &0. :— Johannes Tannair's genaont Aven- 
tinus Siunmtlidie Werke: Bayeritche Chronik, 
Bnoh I. f Mtinohen : Kaiser) ; Die Verfassung 
des Frankisohen Beiohs von (Jeorg Waitz: 
DtuUeJie VerfaitungtgwihicUt, dritta Anflage 
(Kiel: Homann; London: ^Yilliams andNor- 
gate); Sartor RuartM von Thoma» Garlyk: 
ITebenetzt und zom ewton Male mit Ammer- 
kungen und ainer auafiirhlichen Biographie 
Cailyle's versehen von Thomas A. Fisoher 
(Leipzig : Wigand) ; Ber Peitimisitmtu und die 
SittenfeAre, von Hugo Sommer (Haarlem: Bohn; 
London: Nutt); Der deutsohe Gewissens- 
kampf gegen den Vatikanismus, von Konstantin 
Schlottmann : Erasmut Rediviinu, Kap 11, ins 
Deutsohe uebewotzt, von A. J. J. Jaoobi 

gIalle-a-8.: Buohhandlung des Wfusenhauses); 
entsohe Litteraturdenkmals des 18. Jahr- 
hunderts in Nendmoken herausgegeben von 
Bemhard Seuflfert: Hermann, von 0. M. Wie- 
land (Heilbronn : Henninger) ; J. M. B. Lenz 
Der Waidbrvdtr : ein Pendant zn Werther's 
Leiden. NeazumAbdruokgebracht undeinge- 
leitet, von Dr. Max von Waldberg (Berlin: 
Kohl) ; Die PhOotophie ofa Deseriptive Wiiten- 
ichaft: sine Studio ; and^ur Beligiontphilosophie: 
eine methodologisohe Betrachtung, von Dr. Alex. 
Wernicke (Braunschweig: Qoeritz); Hartley 
wid Frieitley die Begrun&r dee Associationitmui 
in England : Inaugural-Dissertation von Bruno 
Sohoenlank (Halle-a-S. : Hendel) ; &o., &o. 



OBITUABT, 

MK. HXKBY ESBSAIX. 



Thxre are donbtlaes some few persons in Eng- 
land, old AnatnliaDa and others, who are 
acquainted with the writings of Mr. Henry 
Kendall, the Australian poet. These will hear 
with regret of hia death at the early age of 
thirty-nine. Mr. Kendall occupies the first 
place among the compaiativelj small band of 
those who have wooed the muse in the Antipodes. 
He possessed distinct poetic genius, and a con- 
spicuous power of describing the scenery of his 
native land. The poets of a new country have 
generally been content to follow European 
models both in flMmes and treatment, and it is 
greatly to Mr. Kendall's credit that hia poetry 
IS in its colouring strictly and almost entirely 
local. His earlier verso was marked by very 
con^erable mannerism, but of this he shook 
himself firee in his later writings. He sought 
for subjects in the wild legends of the aboriginal 
natives, or in the heroic deeds of Australian 
explorers — themes whidi he often treated with 
an imusnal amount of vigour and originality. 
The " Fate of the Explorers " is a poem full of 
fine desoriptiTe touches, as well as geimine 
pathos; while such ballads as "Ghost Glen" 
exhibit a weird power of realistic desoription 
not often surpassed by writers of modern ballads. 
Only those who are acquainted with the charac- 
teristics of Australian scenery— much of which 
ia exceedingly striking and pioturesque — can 
fully appreciate the fidelity and vividness of 
Mr. Kendall's descriptive poems ; but there is 
much of his poetry that may be enjoyed by any 
reader. Though Mr. Kendall had not reached 
his fortieth year, it seemed probable that he 
had done his beet work. His poetry is unequal 
in merit, but it is nevertheless such as a country 
so young in literature of any sort as Australia 
may justly be proud of. Mr. Kendall's many 
friends and admirers in New South Wales, of 
which colony he was a native, will deeply regret 
his early death. Bobekt Biohabdbok. 



MACfAZINES AND BEYIEWS. 
In the Comhill tat this monft O. A. writes 
on "The Philosophy of a Visiting 0«m; 
taking the name of Mr. Edgar BaxtM Ohadwick 
for a text, he spreads a httle thinner the in- 
structive information which he has already given 
on the subject of names. J. A. S, disoourses, 
after his wont, on "The Palace of Urbmo," 
though he has hardly made as much as was to 
be expected from so rich a subject. An article 
on the " Literary Bestoration, 1790-1830," saya, 
rather dully, that the restoration of imagina- 
tion to literature is the key to the literary 
revival of the present century. A paper on 
" Great Men's Eelatives " is pleasant reading. 
The most original paper is one on "Moslem 
Pirates in the Mediterranean," which recalls a 
phase of history generally disregarded. 

lfacmiWo»'a contains a continuation of " The 
Littie Pilgrim," a curious picture of life after 
death, deUcately worked in many places, though 
the merits of the entire production would admit 
of much controversy. A paper by Principal 
Shairp on "The Hades of Virgil" emphasises 
the seriousness and religious character of Virgil, 
which is receiving ample recognition at present. 
The article by Mr. F. PoUock on " The History 
of the English Land Laws " is excellent for the 
dear and accurate way in which many knotty 
questions are stated for the edification of the 
layman. 

Thb most important paper in the Aniigwiry 
is the continuation of " The Domesday of Col- 
chester," by Mr. J. H. Bound. This is a care- 
ful study of Domesday in its relations to one of 
oar most interesting towns which is well 
worthy of careful study. We hope Mr. Bound 
will reprint these papers in a volume. " The 
Scandinavian Thit^ m Dublin " adds another 
link to the chain of evidence which is being 
forged by historical students to prove that the 
euusr Norse invasions of Ireland were not, 
as we are sometimes told, mere piratical ex- 
peditions in search of plunder. They were 
attempts at colonisation, several of which were 
successful. Mr. Brinsley Nicholson contributes 
a paper on " Every Man in his Humour," and 
Dr. Hayman another on "Agrioola's March 
from the Clyde to the Dee." This latter gives 
evidence of much learning, but the oondusione 
arrived at are highly speculative. Mr. Edward 
Peacock has a short artide on " Michaelmas. 
The reports of the meetings of learned societies 
are executed with the thoroughness which ^a a 
characteiistio of the Aniigyary under its present 
management. 

Tma Reoiila Gontemporanea of August 30 
continues Naroiso Pages' " Study of Municipal 
Government in Spain under the Eomane, the 
materials for which are taken chiefly from the 
Digests and Codes of the Empire. Becerro de 
Bengoa begins some " Studies in the Ibenan or 
Euskara," dealing exdnavdy with the province 
of Alava. A few topographical remarks give 
a certain value to the paper ; but the teeatment 
is otherwise wholly unsdentifio. The writer 
commits himself to the strange assertion that 
BasooB « se form6 de Baso-co (Boso, bosque, ^ 
CO del) es deoir, del bosque 6 de las selvas. 
It is historioaUy certain that Basque, Bascos, 
and Gascon are all three forms of VaswnM, 
the development of the first bemg, perhaps, 
influenced by the term Vaccaei. The name 
Aramayona we believe to be long anterior t» 
the introduction of Maize [maitz), from which 
Senor Bengoa would derive it. The statement 
that burial-places are founjl in all locaUties 
terminated in Mendi is not true for the rest of 
the Basque country, even if it be of Alava. 

In the DeutvAe Bundtchau Dr. Haeckel 
continues his letters from India, and gives an 
account of his sojourn in Ceylon. Prof. Leo 
oaUs attention to the last Eoman poet, Venantius 



Fortunatns, whom he wishes to bmg back to 
literature fh>m the domain of history. H«r 
Louis Ehlert gives a summary of Wagnet't 
" Parsif&l," in which he remarks that "^Isgner 
is the least naive of all great artists ; lus works 
become more and more wonders of disleelac." 

Wb have received the first number of TimeM, 
the journal of the Boyal Agrionltntal and 
Oommeroiad Society of British Guiana, The 
editor, Mr. E. F. im Thum, (UsoonnM 
pleasantiy for the general reader on "Tsms 
Animals among the Bed Men of America" in 
a style which reoals the late Frank Buckland. 
Other articles of interest are those on " Indis- 
rubber and Guttapercha " by Mr. O. S. Jen- 
man ; on " Cacao Cultivation," by Ur. A. E 
Hensen ; uid on " Bnoooragementof the Least 
Industries," by Mr. J. S. Blake. These and 
other contributions, written by men who 1ut« 
a practical knowledge, as well as a keen interett, 
in their subjects, have a freshness of tone which 
is not usually found even in the best compila- 
tions. 3\> aU seeking trustworthy informstion 
on the colony this publication wiU be welcoma 
The paper and print are excellent ; and the 
articles promised for the next_ half-yearly 
volume, to judge by their tities, will be of evea 
more interest tluui those in the present. Among 
them will be an illustrated paper on "West 
TnfliaTi Stone Implements," by the editor. 



THE CAMBRIDGE MEETING OF TEE 
LIBRARY ASaOGlATION. 
The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Library 
Association was held at Cambridge on TQSsday, 
September 5, and three following days, under 
the presidency of Mr. Henry Bradahw, 
libranan to the university, who occupied the 
chair from the beginning to the end. Amone 
the members of the university who atteniM 
the meeting were the Vioe-Chanoellor, Dr. 
Swainson (Master of Christ's CoUege), ft* 
Humphry, Prof. J. E. B. Mayor, Dr. 1. B. 
Pearson (of Emmanuel), the Bev. 8. S. I«wi« 
(of Corpus Christi), Prof. Oolvin, &o., fie. ^ 
the leading members of the assomaUon iwe 
present, and the total attendance was over m 
members, beside associates and visitors. 

The President welcomed the members of the 
association to Cambridge in a very suggeftore 
and interesting address. He proposed dehm- 
tions of the terms "Ubrary," "Ubranan,' wd 
" library association," and indicated the nUUW 
of an association of librarians. He proceeded 
to trace the successive stages of the history «f 
a library from the time when it exists in the 
simplest form of a circulating library to tne 
higher stages when the antiquarian element 
aSears, and when. finaUy, the books, sjMt 
from their purely literary value, become tne 
objects of more or less sdentifio mvesbgshM. 
He concluded by briefly describing the twenW- 
nine Ubraries of Cambridge and duectmg OW 
attention of the visitors to those pomta wtacn 
deserved their consideration. The assooiatoa 
passed a resolution expressing their regret at we 
loss which they had sustained by the death ot 
Dr W. Stanley Jevons, on the motion of tne 
Treasurer (Mr. B. Harrison) and OhanosUM 
Christie. After some formal busmess, W^ 
Mayor read a paper on " Cambridge yMfOM 
in 1710." The paper consisted of an acoonnt 01 
the visit to Cambridge of Zaoharias Oonradm 
Ufifenbach, as published in h-i B^!* j^j^ 
1753-54), which abounds in interestrngmWiM- 
tion about the condition of the Os,mbii^ 
libraries and the soholars of the university. fi» 
also visited the Ubraries of London and onm- 
Prof. Mayor concluded by a pracUeal sugges' 
tion for an interchange between librawM « 
local books. At the afternoon sitting Mr. G»«^ 
read an exodlent paper on " Ti|«. P°"j.^ ^ 
the British Museum Catalogue," in which W 
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tnced the history of the Museum Oataloaiae 
aiiioe 1834. The Mujaeum. had been forced^ to 
print it* title* by the patent impossibility of 
finding apaoe in the Beading Boom for a MS. 
catalogue. It waa calonlated that by printing 
the titles the present spaoe would si^oe for a 
catalogue of 18,000,000 volumes. The terms 
of subscription for the printed titles are very 
low, and it is hoped to print special articles 
of importance separately. At the present rate 
the entire Catalogue would be in print in 
forty years ; but Mr. Garnett hoped that 
such on aooeleration of the rate of pro- 
gress laight be scoured as would enable the 
twentieth century to start with a practically 
complete register of the most valuable literature 
of pieTioas centuries. The reading of the paper 
was followed by a long discussion. After Mr. 
Usgnusaon'a paper on "The Spread of Books 
io Early Times," which wu treated with special 
reference to Iceland, the members adjourned to 
Ttioity College Library, when Mr. Sinker's 
account of the library was read in his absence 
by Mr. W. White. In the evening the president 
received the asaooiation at King's College. 

On Wednesday morning Mr. Cornelius Wal- 
ford read a paper entitled "Some Account of 
Early Book-fairf," in which he discussed the 
nle of books at Stourbridge, Bristol, and other 
fairs, and also the early Oerman book-fairs. 
ht. Seligmaan, Mr. H. Stevens, Dr. Hessels, 
Chanoellor Christie, and others took part 
in the disoossion which followed. Mr. B. B. 
Bovker, of 2few York, late editor of the 
Library Journal, read a very stimulating 
paper on " The Work of the Nineteenth-Century 
Librarian for the Librarian of the Twentieth." 
Mi. Peter Cowell, of Liverpool, read a paper 
00 " JBlectrio Xighting in Public Libraries,'^in 
vbioh he gava the results of the experiments at 
the Liverpool Public Library. A long and 
uimated dieonsuon followed. At the afternoon 
sitting, Mr. James Tates, of Leeds, in a paper on 
■■Public HiatMriography and Printing" — the 
NDewhat ponderous title being adopted from 
Vi.Sdwatw veil-known chapter on the subject 
-vged sfaconglytiie claim of the larger rate-sup- 
Wtii libraries to share in the distribution of the 
fliitoiieal works and public documents printed 
at tta national expense. In ^ long disoussion 
Tbich followed, Mr. Bullen, Mr. Wheelhouse, 
U.C., Mr. Tonka, Dr. Pearson, and others took 
tut. Mr. Thomas moved, and Mr. Yates 
•eecaded, a resolution referring the whole 
nibject to the council, with instructions to take 
•ction. Visits were paid to various institutions, 
and in the evening a soirde waa given by the 
Mmmittee of tho Free Library at the Guildhall. 

On Thursday^ morning a report waa received 
from the committee on the training of library 
Hutanta, in which they unanimously recom- 
mended ttie adoption of the report of the com- 
mittee of last year, advising that a scheme of 
uaminations should be instituted. Mr. H. B. 
Tedder read a paper on " Librarianship as a 
Profession." He pointed out that, as the 
Lied of the proper organisation of libraries 
'i more and more recognised, and as the 
•tMulard of a librarian's duties is raised, the 
i^tcesaity of a thorough professional education 
rJi piubably lead to an authorised system 
of training and examination. A disoussion 
:<<Uowed, and the report of the committee was 
i<iopted. Mr. Henry Stevens then delivered an 
ebtartaiuiug disoouise on the question of " Who 
Spoil* onx New JSnglish Books ? " in which he 
"liittibuted censure very freely upon everybody 
(onceraed in the mechanical production of a 
><ook, from the author to the constuner. An 
wiuging discussion followed, in which Messrs. 
Wyman, Blades, and Edmond defended the 
pnnter and binder, and maintained that good 
Vvrk can be had if the consumer is prepared 
tj pay for it. It was generally admitted, 
uversr, that bpoks are not, what they might 



easily be made, really artistio products. Mr. 
Barrett read a paper on "The Manner of 
Binding adopted by the Mitchell Library, 
Glasgow," and a discussion on binding followed. 
Mr. Krnest C. Thomas gave an abstract of his 
paper on " Some Beceut Schemes of Classifica- 
tion," and a discussion followed, in which 
Messrs. Bulleo, Nicholson, Dr. Pearson, Chan- 
cellor Christie, and Messrs. Garnett and Tedder 
took part. Mr. Barrett proposed, and Mr. Thomas 
seconded, a motion " That the council be requested 
to draw up for the consideration of the annual 
meeting of 18S3 a scheme for the classification of 
books in a library." The resolution was carried. 
In the evening the members of the association 
entertained Mr. Bradshaw and the Yioe-Chan- 
cellor at dinner. 

On Priday morning, in consequence of the 
claims of private business upon the time of the 
meeting', it was necessary to take as read the 
remaining papers on the programme. It was 
also agreed to postpone to next year the 
consideration of the Beport on Size Notation. 
Upon Mr. Nicholson's motion in favour of the 
Sunday opening of libraries, &o., which was 
seconded by Mr. Sutton, of Manchester, Chan- 
cellor Christie moved the previous question, 
and this was carried by a large majority. Mr. 
G. L. Campbell moved, and Mr. Axon seconded, 
a resolution that " The Library Association of 
the United Kingdom hereby respectfully urges 
upon her Majesty's Government and the mem- 
bers of the Legislatiu-e the importance of 
consolidating and amending the law relating to 
free public libraries," which was unanimously 
agreed to. On the invitation of Mr. Cowell, the 
asaooiation agreed to meet next year atLiverpool, 
and elected Sir James Pictou president. After a 
vote of thanks to those members of the university 
and municipality who had contributed to the suc- 
cess of the meeting, a very hearty vote of thanks 
was tendered to the president, who was most 
enthusiastically cheered. The members then 
adjourned to the University Library, when Mr. 
Bradshaw explained many points of practical 
interest. 

This concluded the proceedings of what 
may be fairly said to have been the most 
Bucoessful of all the annual meetings of Ihe 
association. Nothing could exceed the kindly 
and graceful hospitality offered by the town and 
the university ; while Mr. Bradshaw approved 
himself as the very ideal of a genial and hard- 
working chairman. 



TOMBS OF BRITISH OFFICERS AT 
ALEXANDRIA. 

AloandiU : Sept 4, IU2. 

I HATS this morning visited the Greek convent 
of tiaint Saba, in the eastern part of this city, 
not far from the Bamleh railway station, and 
have there seen the well-preserved memorial 
tablets of four British officers who fell in or near 
Alexandria at the beginning of the century. 

As these monuments, which have fortunately 
escaped the general destruction of the European 
quarters of this oity, will be especially interest- 
ing at the present moment, now that another 
British army is in Egypt, I have copied them 
for the intbrmatiou ot your readers. 
I. 

Tablet in black marble, laid horizontally in a 
niche in the outer side of the wall of the church. 

H.8.E. 

Arthurns Brioe, anao aaUtis suae xxxin, peditum 

BritaonicoTnm sabprasfeotos, lagionis de Cold> 

stream e praetorlid in Aegypto dnx, stationea 

jacentea vianraa prldie Idna Msrtias de via cam 

deoeaalHat noote errabondna in hoatam improviao 

incidit : oontmao glande plnmbea emiasa petitos, 

oaptua mortnas dcMnma sexto KaL hlartia. anno 

aalutis huouuiae 1801. 

Hoo marmor Wdna ejus maarans posuit. 

AP«rPE ZHCAIEN eoi. 



n. 
White marble slab, placed upright, embedded 
in the wall within the same niche at (he foot of 
No. L 

In hoc tnmalo olanditnr quod potait morl Hanriol 
Groali, Britannfaram regis exeroitni apud Aegyptoa 
pharmaoopolae, Obiit vi ante T^riimda* Aprilea 
anno Cliriatianae salutia MDCCCvn et aetaii* suae 
olroiter zzvil 

Oaaa qaieta preoor 

Tata r«qaiesoere in niM 

Kt ait humoa oineri 

Non onerosa tao. 

Tablet in white marble, embedded opposite 
No. II. at the head of No. L, all within the 
same niohe or recess. 

Memoriae ■aomn 

Thomae Hamilton Soott 

Britanniaram regis 78° aive Montioolaram SooU- 

oomm legioni prooentarioiila et pnefaotl adjatL 

Milaa vere honorafeua, vir magnopare dilaotoa, 

antiqaae morom aimplioitatl mentsm diaolplina 

oaltam aoientia omatam religiooe «l«t»m Mldiditi 

Heu ! mon improvisa aodalibas moaatis aripoit 

Alexandrlae XV Ealendaa Angnatl anno salutia 

humanae mdcccvii et aetatia suae Trrrr 

Vitae aununa brevia apem noi vetat inohoare 

longam. 

IV. 
A white marble slab in the pavement of the 
court, nearly opposite the abore-m«ntioiMd 
niche. 

Saond 
to the memerjr of Captain John Fergnaaone late 
oommaoder of Hia Briunnic Majeaty'a ship Tonr- 
terelli dorlsg the memorable expedition to Egypt^ 
who departed thia life on the Zti day of DeoemSer 
1802, aged S6 yean. 

It is possible that in the present expedititm 
may be found some relative or desoeodant Of 
one or more of the above gallant offioers whose 
remains sie under the protection <tf the Qceek 
oommunity in Alexandria. £. I. BoaiBS. 
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OOBBESPONDENOE. 



"euskabiak" OB "keoluhio.'' 

Ljma BagU: 8apt. IS, 1U2. 

A tnitor in the Aoasemt has twice, lately, 
done me the honour to animadvert upon my 
use of the word " Enakarian " to designate the 
dark short stook which forms one element in 
the mixed population of the British Isles. As 
this friendly opponent seems to think that my 
opinion upon the aabjeot may be of some im- 
portance to somebody or other, somewhere, I 
hasten to assure him that I do not share in that 
flattering belief. It is impossible for any one 
man to be a specialist in OTcry known depart- 
ment of science ; and, where he is not a specialist, 
the only thing he can do^is to take the opinion 
of competent authorities on the questions in 
dispute, Kow, I myself have never seen a 
Basque, nor measured a neolithic skull; so 
that, in these matters, I am compelled to accept 
the word of those people whom I beUeve to be 
trustworthy and capable in this particular line. 
Dr. Brooa and Prof. Boyd Dawkins, both of 
whom have studied the question at first band, 
declare that the Basque skulls agree exactly 
with the neolithic skulls ; that the true living 
Basques are small, dark, black-haired, and 
dolichocephalic ; and that the other elements in 
the Bo-oalled Basque population are really due 
to Celtic, Gothic, and English intarmisture. 
Accepting these statements at the hands of 
such distinguished anthropologists, I merely 
borrow the name Euskarian as a general 
ethnieal designation for the dolidhocephalic 
people who in the neolithic age spread over 
all the peninsulas and ialands of Western 
Europe. It is obviously desirable to have 
some Buoh general name, so as to avoid 
speaking of the people themselves as "neo- 
lithio," a term which ought dearly to be 
confined to their implements alone. OBrtainly, 
it is very awkward to have often to refer to a 
race, and yet to have no etbuical title by which 
to describe them. I have therefore usually 
adopted the word Euskarian, not from any 
delibeiate personal conviction of its fitness, 
but simply because I found it made ready to 
my hand by the master workmen. If my 
kindly critic wants to fight the question out at 
length, why does he not attack Dr. Broca and 
Piof. Boyd Dawkins, instead of turning his arms 
against s mere member of the ordinary rank 
and file like myself P The rest of us will be 
glad enough to stand by and see fair play done 
on either side. If it can be shown that the 
true Basque is really light and brachyoephaUo, 
while the dark intermixture is due to Qypsy 
blood, then we will all immediatelj give up 
using the word Euskarian to designate the 
neohthio Europeans. But at present we are 
told the contrary by constituted authority, and 
we who know nothing about the question 
ourselves would like to hear the arguments on 
the other side. Qbant Allbit. 



HSBTON COLLKOB XSV THE JEWS. 

Lontoi: 8^1.9,1833. 

A brilliantly written paper on the early 
development of Merton OoUege, from the pen of 
the Warden, appears in the current number of 
the Nineteenth Oentary. At a time when com- 
paratively little is published on mediaeval 
Oxford history, such a contribution may be 
certain of a warm welcome from Oxford men. 
Sat 1^ artiole luta no pxeteoaioa to be regarded 



as exhaustive, and an omission in the early 
pagee would lead us to oonolude that its author 
has limited his inveeti^tion to a somewhat 
restricted area. It is impossible to examine 
ever so ouisorily the works of the early Oxford 
antiquaries or documents relating to mediaeval 
Oxford, whether in the college muniment rooms 
or in the national Becord Office, without failing 
to remark the important place held by the Jews 
in the early history of the city and university, 
or the peculiar influence they exerted. As 
early as the days of William Buf as their presence 
was commented on by the chroniclers. Through- 
out the twelfth and thirteenth centuries they 
crowded into the city, coming, as their names 
would indicate, from Italy and France, and 
with students, barons, and townsmen they drove 
a thriving trade in money-lending. But they 
did not confine themselves to this commerce. 
As at Paris, they established their Talmudic 
schools, and threw their doors open to all comers. 
Miiny of the Jews could boast the distinction, 
rare for those days, of possessing books of their 
own ; and, from several lists found among 
inventories of their property, the^f would seem 
to have studied Greek and the sciences as well 
as the Bible and the Tdlmud. But Mr. Brodriok, 
in his sketch of Oxford in the thirteenth century, 
makes no mention of the Jews ; and the omis- 
sion is worthy of remark because in the early 
history of Merton Oollege the Jews on more than 
one occasion played a somewhat prominent part. 
In 1262, as Mr. Brodriok tells us, Walter de 
Merton made his first provision for the support 
of scholars " residing at the schools" {inacholu 
degentium) ; but he does not inform [us that 
five years later he purchased houses on the 
present site of Merton CoUege for the use of 
his students, or that the persons with whom he 
effected a strangely ceremonious sale were a 
Jew named Jacob and his wife named Hannah. 
The docnment detailing the transaction is still 
preserved, I beUeve, among the Merton OoUege 
archives, and is certainly one of the completest 
records of its kind. It was printed at length 
for the first and only time in 1738 by Tovey, 
the learned Frincipsi of New Inn Hail, in his 
Anglia Judaica. At the foot of the roll is the 
Jew's seal, appended to an affirmation in 
Hebrew attesting that Jacob and his wife 
understood edl the Latin that precedes it, and 
that it is true throughout. The Jewish owner is 
described at the time as of London ; but he is men- 
tioned, together with a brother, in a Magdalen 
Oollege document of 1262, and he had probably 
recently removed from Oxford. He was the 
son of a London Babbi, and his fall name is 
given as Jacobus FiUus Magistri Mosei Judaei 
Londoniae. The first paragraph of the parch, 
ment runs (according to Tovey) briefly thus : — 

"Solatia nos [i.e., Jaoobaa et Hanna] ad instantiam 
dlsoreti Virl Domini Walterl de Merton .... pro 
trieinta Marois .... dadiiae .... Soholaribaa 
et Fratribna Domna Soholarinm de Merton qaam 
idem Domlnns Walteraa fnndavit apnd Meaadon 
in Comttatu Sorr . , ad parpetoam sustentationem 
Scholarium In Soholii &gentinm domos noatraa 
omn pertinentiia in panrooUa S. Johannla Baptiatae 
Oxonienaia infra Maros." 

Lower down appear the names of the witnesses 
of the sale. They include that of Adam Fette- 
plaoe, the Mayor of Oxford, and Moses, the 
warden of the Oxford synagogue. Thus Merton 
Oollege, like St. John s Hospital, the precursor 
of Magdalen College, obtained its earliest home 
at the hands of the Jews. And it was not only 
at its first establishment that the college came 
into possession of Jewish property. Among 
other early deeds stUl preserved in the muni- 
ment room at Merton is one testifying to the 
grant by Edward I., to the college authorities, 
of other forfeited Jewish houses at the inter- 
cession of Queen Eleanor, about 1290. 

Nor was it merely in this connexion that 
the Jews cane into dinot zeUtioiuhip vith 



the ooUege. In 1268, as the readers of 
Anthony & Wood, or of the writers from whom 
he borrowed his material, will remembei, tb* 
Jews came into serious collision with the uni- 
versity authorities. They broke into a pro- 
cession of scholars and teachers passing to St 
Frideswide's Abbey on Ascension Day, saatchad 
a cross from its bearers and trampled it uader 
fooL As a punishment for this attaage traasgtsB- 
sion, which has several parallels in mediaeval 
Jewish history {vide, inter alia, Walter kapej 
de Nagi» eunalium, p. 217, Camden Society], 
the Jews of Oxford were ordered to erect at 
their own expense an elaborate marble ctosj, 
and also to present the university with a 
portable cross of silver and a maoe sash as vai 
carried before archbishops. The dooameuta 
connected with this episode, which are to b« 
found printed at length in Tovey's Anglm 
Judaica (pp. 167 et m^jOi inform us that much 
difficulty was found in selecting a suitable sit« 
for the erection of the large cross. It was at 
one time suggested that it should be placed 
before the entrance of the Jews' synagogas, 
which stood, I believe, on the spot where 
Blue Boar Street now meets St. Aldate's. 
Bat finally — perhaps at the request of the 
oollege authorities — the King ordered that 
the monument should be set up by Uer- 
ton. "Volumus," runs the writ, "qiiod 
praedicta orax marmorea erigatur in placea 
Scholarium de Merton jnxta eoolesiam soam S. 
Johannis Baptiatae in Villa praedicta." At the 
same time an order was given to entmst to the 
scholars of the college the smaller cross and the 
university mace. The decree, however, vaa 
withdrawn two months later, and St Frides- 
wide's Abbey finally received them. The maible 
cross, according to Boss, the fifteenth-eentory 
antiquary, remained standing at Merton College 
till his own day, when it fell down and waa not 
re-erected. The Latin verses he found engiared 
at its base have often been reprinted. The laat 
words are inaoonrafis :— 

"Quia mens anotor erat? Jadad. qnogwdo! 

aamptn. 
Quia Jaisit? Begnana : quo proonrante? Migiibii. 
Cart Omoe pro fraota ligni : qao tempore! 

Festo 
Aaoettaionis Domini : qais erat looaa ? hio abl 

auto." 

Doubtless, the part the soholAta of Ifertou 
played in this curious busineas added greatly to 
their reputation and position at Oxford. The 
fact that the college waa at first ordered to take 
charge of the small cross proves that it was 
plac^ on the same level as St. Frideswide'i 
Abbey, the diief reli^ous foundation of the 
town, to whose oare it would naturally hare 
been handed over. Such oiroumstances aie 
worth recalling, for they throw light not only 
on the history of the college and the univernty, 
but on that of the city and mediaeval Judaism 
in England. Under every aspect, in fact, they 
present points of interest, and they are essential, 
I shoidd have imagined, to any full aocooni 
of the origin and ust development of Merton 
College. S. L. Les. 



« -T TUTAL " IK SHAKSFEBE. 

WaUitah, Biidptc^ Denti 

Collating, the other day, H^es's Second 
Quarto of "The Merchant of Venice" with 
Roberts's First Quarto in Qrigga's Facsimiles, 
I noted, among other difTarenoes, how much 
oftener the Heyes Qo. (which I have shorn 
ought to be looked on as the representative of 
Shakspere's revised text of the play) had -■> 
final for the Boberts -y, and aun for the Boberts 
an. Wishing to see how &r the Qo. of " Venus 
and Adonis " bore out the Seyea Qo. on these 
points, I turned to Mr. Giigga'a photograph of 
it, and found on the oun point only thcet 
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imtuMB — "daonoe," 148; " oommannder," 
1004; ud <'«lBTmder," 1006; but on the -i« 
finid ths poem's evidenoe was oonoliuiTe that 
tither the writer, oopier, or printer of it — or 
(1), or two, of them — liked m better than y. 
He followed the general praddoe, I take it, and 
not uy cpecial fanoy of his own. 

I add lists of the " Yenus " ie and v words, 
u veil as the adverbial -ly ones. The only 
other " Venus " speUiogs that eeem to call for 
Botice are eeaxt for onr " seise," L 26, 168 ; 
lodaie, 19, for our " satiety ; " and " Mamaid " 
for our "Mermaid," L 429, 777. "Hamlet" 
Q. 2 has "Marmaide" too ; but the first two 
qnsitoe of " Midsummer Night's Dream " apdl 
"Meonuaide." 

ADJICTIVIS. 

ugria, 70, 339, 66S. maaie, 707. 

Hile, 70S. mbUe, 184. 

uliia, 7G. pettie, 394. 

bloodie, 999. pitobie, 821. 

bnwnie, 625. prettie, 74, 243. 

doodle, 725. readle, 89. 

idt, S2. sapple, 165. 

ODptia, 1191. iheUle, 1034. 
nuria, 100. 666, 714, slUle, 467. 1098. 

1132. 1179. sloowie, 99. 

Me, 219. Miie, Dedkt. 

fliath, 199. stormie, 965. 

<n>tie, 36. testia, 319. 

IratUe, 901. thlrstie, 543. 

gudie, 1088. thomie, 629. 

hippie, 327. trlbataria, 632, 1045. 
WiM, 158, 1 82;! 950, twentie, 22, 522, 775, 

1073. 1125. 833, 834, 834. 

liie (high), 561. verie, 441, 696. 

WIe, 16, 4.52. S38. Tuaiuvie, 1138. 

i■lgiIuri^ 597. waaile, 495, 629, 559, 
•"rie, 230. 706, 914. 

Ulu, 228, 1053. iHlidie, 51. 
lutic, 31, 260. 

Agaiiut these seTenty instances of the adjeotiTe 
in -is we have only aeven in -y, and six of 
tliM seven ar» the equally adrerbial -ly :— 
Mk;,620. merry, 1025. 

1«^T,461. ongly, 931. 

iM<Mdr,64. TnBkely, 989. 

Mdy.MO. 

If i« now tnm to the sabstantives, we find 
utt£fty -eight of these are in -ie against three 
u-y:— 



. 70, 119. l.'iO, inoii«,363. 

141, 164. 434. 676, 638, ieidonsle, 449, 649, 657. 

7», 746. 934. 938, lilUe, 362. 

1019, 1020, 1132. linerie, 1107. 

wrie. 460. nwiestie, 278. 

Mm, 757, 1145. miserie, 707. 788. 

^"iti&i, 751. mntiiiie, 651, 1049. 

«^888. obwnuitie. 760. 

Wile, 888. piti^ 96. 577, 1000. 

aB<iiMtJe,828. plantie, 20, 545. 

«ti^836. sadetie, 19. 

^<rtM, Dedie. soaraitie, 753. 

•«m^ 887. aUe, 163, 486. 

"t^, 896. sple, 666. 

^ 146. stilUtorie, 443. 

fatisie, 897. storie, 716. 

^ S26. sabtaUe, 675.. 

WMk 318, 564. varietisk 21. 
kWBOBle, 781. 

fninst these ars to be set only heaidy twice in 

W.and dtUg in 168. "Attumey," 335, and 
pelfrcf ," 384, 385, belong to a different class. 
The few -y Terbs are all in -te :— 

•wl*. 768. drie, 966. 

■<•. 95. flie, 304, 894. 

*l^ 106. prophsole, 671, 1185. 
W1IO74. 

P«)es,622; pnnee, 678; saies, 683, 611, 1173, 
euDot be claimed. 

The adverbs an all in -ly, except two which 
*** tdjecttral also : tiUie, 1161 ; verie, 631 :— 
•*«Wly. 457. nimbly, 38. 

•qwUy. 1139. qoiakly, 520. 

J«*y. 4631 goarply, 470 

to«*dy. 1059. etedfHtly. 1063. 

■"•rtOy. 404. wittily, 471. 

F. J. FmtirrrALL. 



SJU BSIHKKBIEB'S "TBOnBADOTTBS." 

LondoD : B*pt S, 1U1. 

There are so fbw elementary books from which 
solitary students can learn anything of the Fro> 
yenfal language and literature that we should 
not feel inclined to judge harshly any honest 
attempt to produce a popular introduction to 
this most interesting oranoh of literary and 
social history ; but this only makes us regret 
and condemn the mote emphatically the pubUoa- 
tion of such a work as Dr. Brinkmeier's.* The 
author has a not inadequate oonoeption of the 
scope and bearings of the Provenfal literature, 
bu^ vnhappily, he is worse than totally ignorant 
of tiie FroTenQsl language, and has not taken 
the pains to supplement bis defective informa- 
tion by appeals to the masters at whose feet he 
ought to have sat before patting himself forward 
as a teacher. The consequence is that his 
mimeroas translations teem with the grossest 
blunders. The^ are like the attempts of a fairly 
intelligent ohild, with no knowledge of the 
grammar of the language (or of grammar in 
^neral), attempting to decipher the Froveofal 
Uterature on tiie strength of some acquaintance 
with cognate dialects. One or two instances 
will suffice as speoimenB. Ghiillem de Oabestaing, 
lamenting and excusing to his lady-love the 
necessity under which he finds himself of 
assuming an air of indifference towards her, 
exclaims : — 

" Fas gren martira 
De ml nnlha horn no sea, 
Qaar vos qn'len plus envey 
D'antM qiTel mon est«y, ' 
Deiampar e meaorey, 
E dessm en parvensa." 

Tlus Dr. Brinkmeier translates 

"Kein Mensoh empfand wohl sohwerere Marter, 
all ioh, well Ihr, die ioh mahr arsehne, all irgend 
eine andere anf der Welt, mloh verlasit and 
veraohtet. Aber ioh iige offen n.s.w." 

The man who can take "desampar" and 
"mesorey" for second person plurals can do 
any^in^, though the process by which he gets 
"Aber ioh sage offen" out of "E dezam en 
parvensa " remains obscure. 

After this, it is a trifle to find Dr. Brink- 
meier so totally miscouoeiving the whole drift 
of GKraut de Bomeil's exquisite Alba " Beis 
glorioB " as f regardless of genders) to transform 
the knight into the lady, and make the watch- 
ing Mend's appeal to the knight, to come oat of 
the lady's bower before daylight, into the 
knighf B appeal to the lady to let him into 
it! 

Enough has, pwhaps, been said to serve as a 
warning to the incautious, and to say more 
would be waste of time. 

Phujp H. Wiokstbed. 



THE lATB JAMBS TEOMSOir. 

I«icestar: Sept. S, 1882. 
It is proposed to ereot a memorial in the 
Secular Hall, Leicester (lately erected at a cost 
of £4,000, and on the opening of which Mr. 
Thomson wrote a dedicatory poem), to the 
author of The COy o/Drtad/ul Night. It will 
take the form of either a mural tablet or a bast 
of the deceased poet. Subscriptions may be 
sent to Messrs. Beeves and Turner, publishers, 
London; Mr. F. de B. Holyoake, 12 Uower 
Street, W.O.; Mr. Lamer Sogden, architect. 
Leek ; or Mr. J. W. Bans, Forest Edge, near 
Leicester. Jobs W. Baits. 



* Die ProvM za lieehen Troulxtdourt ala lyritche 
tmd polititehe DiehUr. Mit Proben ihrar Uiobt- 
nngen. Von Dr. Ednard Brinkmeier. (Gottingen : 
Vaadsnhosok and Boprecht ; 1882.) 



SCIENCE. 

Tntroiuetum to the Study of Lat^uage. By 
B. Delbruok. Anthorued Translation, with 
a Prefaoe by the Author. (Triibner.) 

EvEBT student of language will welcome this 
translatiou of a work that does credit to the 
series of " Indogermanische GFrammatiken " of 
which it forms s part. The history of the 
foundation of a science was never more 
clearly, more thoroughly, or more snooinctly 
written than in this history of comparative 
philology in Germany by Prof. Delbruck. 
Bopp's work is reviewed and criticised ; and 
full justice is done to the contributions 
made to linguistic science by his contem- 
poraries and successors down to Schleicher, 
who marks a new era in its history. After 
Schleicher, as Prof. Delbriick pointe out, the 
progress of the science is characterised by 
tendencies rather than by indtviduals ; and it 
is with these tendencies, accordingly, that he 
next deals. The three last chapters are 
occupied with an account of the agglutina- 
tion theory and the arguments of ite friends 
and foes, with the views at present held as to 
the invariable action of phonetic laws and the 
influence of analogy in language, and with 
the theories put forward concerning the re- 
lation of the several Indo-European languages 
one to another. Throughout, however, &e 
author's eyes are never turned away from 
Gtermany; Qermany was the birth-place of 
scientific philology, it was for German readers 
that his book was composed, and it is there- 
fore with German comparative philologists 
alone that he concerns himself. 

The most striking characteristic of his 
book is ite impartiality. Even in dealing 
with the vexed question of agglutination — 
where his sympathies, as is perhaps natural 
in a Sanskritist, are on the side of those who 
bold that Aryan flection has grown out of a 
previous stege of agglutination — ^he fairly 
states the arguments on the opposite side, and 
allows, in conclusion, that the agglutination 
theory is not verified in individual oases. He 
only claims that, out of the different attempts 
that have been made to explain flection, " the 
principle of agglutination is the only one 
which furnishes an intelligible explanation of 
the forms." 

But a good deal depends on the sense 
which we give to this word "intelligible." 
It is certain that some forms can be ex- 
plained in no other way. But the opponente 
of the agglutination theory maintain that 
these are late forms in which the agglutinated 
element is assimilated to the general inflec* 
tional character of the language. For other 
and older forms they find a more intelligible 
explanation in Ludwig's adaptation theory. 
According to this, as the grammatical rela- 
tions of words to one another in a sentence 
came to be distinctly conceived, pre-existing 
suffixes were set apart to denote them. Thus 
the suffix -(()s, which in irdS-cv-o'i and iro8- 
(or-uv (irofiuv) has no grammatical meaning, 
came to symbolise the nominative plural in 
wo8f$ and the second person of the verb in 
Inm-cs. Prof. Delbruok's sole reason for re- 
jecting this theory is that Ludwig has not 
demonstrated the independent origin of the 
personal pronouns and the persoa-endings of 
the verb. 
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I confegB that thii reason seems -to me in- 
adequate. Elsewhere I have urged that the 
fieotions of the verb are later than those of 
the noun, and that the reduction of the per- 
sonal pronouns into flections was due to the 
general inflectional character of Aryan gram- 
mar. They followed the general analogy, 
and hecame flections, like the -ly of English 
adverbs. But, though this hypothesis is 
quite sufficient to turn the flank of the aggln- 
tinationists, further study haa convinced me 
that the resemblance between some of the 
person-endings of the verb and the first and 
second personal pronouns is a mere accident, 
with which assimilation in a later period of 
the Indo-European languages may have had 
something to do. 

I can here only indicate briefly a few of 
the arguments which have thus made me 
change my opinion. There is, firstly, the 
fact that it is only in the case of the first and 
second persons singular that this resemblance 
exists. The third person plural, more par- 
ticularly, has been a pazzle which the ad- 
herents of agglutination have never been able 
to solve. And even the two forms of the 
second person singular, -n and -tha (-0a), can 
only be reconciled with the primitive form of 
the second personal pronoun, tu)a{m), by vio- 
lating all that we know of Indo-European 
phonetic laws. If, too, as is probable, the 
final •% is due to the analogy of the third 
person, the so-called secondary ending (c)s 
will be the original one ; and this can only be 
the nominal suffix (c)s, not an imaginary 
form of an otherwise unknown personal 
pronoun. As for the first person singular, 
Brugman has shown that the form in -o, 
which has become the predominant one in 
Greek and Latin, goes back to a primitive 
suffix -a. Whatever likeness, therefore, there 
may be between the form in -mi and the first 
personal prononn, there is none between the 
latter and the form in -a. 

But, secondly, the form in -mi may owe its 
final vowel to the analogy of the third person. 
In any case we cannot dissociate it from the 
" secondary " ending -m. That this is simply 
the accusative and neuter suffix of the noun 
is clear when we remember that the termina- 
tion of *x€ua presupposes a sonant m as much 
as does the termination of Traripa.. Indeed, 
whenever the person-endings readily lend 
themselves to comparison, it is with the 
suffixes of the noun that they seem to claim 
relationship. Thus Xeyotrt is the locative of 
the present participle ; Aiycn is a stem, like 
^n-«; -Ot, in the second person plural, is 
the noun suffix -6t or -6tv; and -fics by the 
side of -/icv and -/u (as in -/te-^a or the 
Sanskrit -ma) finds its parallel only in '6cv 
and -6t by the side of the Sanskrit -{kca. 
How little the person-endings can originally 
have had to do with the conception of persons 
may be seen from the fact that in -fixOa, -6a 
represents the first person, while in ottr-Oa it 
represents the second. Whatever may be 
thought of Fick's theory of infixes, it is 
evident that he is right in considering the 
first person singular of the Sanskrit middle 
to be an old infinitive — that is, the dative of a 
verbal noun. 

It seems to me, therefore, that the single 
reason Prof. Delbruck allows there is for 
preferriog the agglutination theory of Bopp 



to the adaptation theory of Ludwig breaks 
down. On the other hand, the arguments 
against the agglutination theory are so strong 
as to make its acceptance a matter of great 
difficulty. It implies that the roots of the 
philologist's workshop were once actual words, 
so that, to use Prof. Delbriick's expression, 
"what was once an actual word appears 
[now] only as an ideal centre of meaning." 
That is to say, as Br6al has observed, the 
root roul, " to go round," in router, roulette, 
roulage, &c., was an actual word in Latin, 
which stands in the same relation to the 
Bomanio languages that the parent-Aryan 
does to the Indo-European languages. Un- 
fortunately, however, we know a little more 
about Latin than we do about the parent- 
Aryan, and are thus enabled to discover that 
roul is merely the creation of the philological 
analyst ; the " actual word " underlying this 
group of words was rotula, " a little wheel." 
But this is not the worst fault of the agglu- 
tination theory. It goes beyond our evi- 
dence, and, what is more, contravenes it. 
As far back as our materials allow us to 
trace the history of Aryan speech, we find 
only inflections and an inflectional grammar. 
If we would pass beyond them, we are forced 
to violate the phonetic laws with whioh we 
are acquainted, and to invent new ones. The 
position of Johannes Schmidt is the only 
scientific one; we must be content with 
tracing the forms of grammar as far back as a 
strict attention to phonetic laws will allow us, 
and there leaving them. We cannot get 
behind our facts. It is, of course, quite con- 
ceivable that in some remote age the parent- 
Aryan had a predecessor which may have 
been agglutinative or isolating or even poly- 
synthetic ; but there is no proof of this, and, 
from the nature of the case, never can be. 
Moreover, it is with the parent-Aryan only 
that we are concerned, not with its conceivable 
predecessor. 

In parting from a book from which the 
student will derive the best possible idea of 
the present position of comparative philology, 
I ought to add that the task of the translator 
has been performed in a way that leaves 
nothing to be desired. A. H. Satcz. 



BOME BOOKB ON CHEMISTRY. 

Ehmentmy Chemical Arithmetic. With 1,100 
Problems. By Sydney Lupton. (Maomillan.) 
About half of this book is given to the 
stating of problems or examples, and about 
one-tenth of it to answers. A few pages of 
tables are added. But there are two very 
valuable oharaoteristics of this volume which 
demand special recognition and approval. 
These featrures are the well-ordered sequence of 
the problems and the peculiarly exact intro- 
ductory chapters treating of anthmetioal pro- 
cesses, of physical and ohemioal terms, and of 
the reduction of experimental results. A few 
examples from these introductory chapters 
may be cited to illustrate the unusually 
careful explanations of terms and operations 
which Mr. Lupton gives. The first page 
furnishes us with some sound advice on 
"approximation," and very properly con- 
demns as useless, and even misieading, 
the too common practice of calculating 
the results of chemical workings to a large 
number of decimal places when the second or 
third place may be incorrect owing to experi- 
mental error. We should have extended this 



reproof, in some oases at least, even to the fint 
place of decimals ; and yet how oommon it the 
practice, even among accomplished antlysta, of 
carrying and printing i>er-oentages to the third 
place ! The explanations and definitionB of 
mass and weight, and of density and specific 
gravity (pp. 21-30) are uncommonly clear ; the 
subjects of heat, thermometric measurements, 
and volume of gases are also adequately 
treated. The sections of Mr. Lnpton's work 
referring to the reduotion of experimental 
results inolnds the discussion of the sooioes of 
errors, of the method of least squares, of the 
graphical method, and of interpolation. (Mthe 
very numerotis problems in this volume, m 
neeid but say that they are jadioionsly ohosen, 
systematioally arranged, and stated in a erstt 
variety of instructive forms. The Apponoix of 
twelve tables includes the list of atomic weights 
as drawn up by Prof. F. W. Clarke from the 
results of the best experiments, and a most nae- 
ful set of constants, 

Oateehitm of Modem Elemeniary GhenMry. 
By B. W. V. Volckxsom. (Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Co. ) Here are some four hundred qaestiont 
set daring the years 1844-82 at the hiatrica- 
lation Examinations of the London UniTersity. 
These are classified and arranged acoording 
to a definite plan, and they are accom- 
panied by answers and solutions diawu np is 
concise and exact language. If we sUov 
the desirability of oonstrnotmg books of thu 
sort for the aid of examinees, then the speeul 
features of this specimen justify, to a greit 
extent, its existence. The volume may, in fact, be 
called a chemical catechism of the non-metali 
And, doubtless, there are many teachers sa well 
as students who prefer to use a system of ques- 
tion and answer, as lij;hteniDg the tasks of 
teaching as well as of learning. 

, Experimental Chemistry for Junior SbMi. 
Part XL "Non-metals." By J. Emenoa 
Beynolds. (Longmans.) This part fully sus- 
tains the character for freshness, cleamesa, aud 
accuracy whioh belonged to the first section of 
this little text-book of ohemioal practice. In- 
deed, the operations and experiments described 
and illustrated in the pages now befote ui 
possess, generally, an advantage over some of 
those given in the first part of this little 
manual, for they offer no peculiar di£3caltie9 
in their performance by classes of beginners. 
There may be a few exceptions to this state- 
ment, but they are of small importance, and 
the teacher may omit or modify any of the 
troublesome or tedious processes given in these 
pages without impairing the value of the 
system of instruotion. We oommend Dr. 
Smerson Beynolds' little Tnn.TiT|ii.1 to all ohsmieal 
tutors. 

JDyeing and Tiuiu PrinHtt^. By W. Orookes. 
(Bell.) This is one of a series of technologioal 
hand-books designed to meet " the needs of 
students preparing for the examinations of the 
City and Guilds Institute." Whether viewed 
in connexion with the examination-ioom or the 
dye-house, the volume is one whioh deserves » 
word of welcome. Although it consists mainly 
of praotioal recipes and praotical direotione, y«t 
descriptions of materials and explanations of 
processes have not been forgotten. These an 
partly interspersed through the work, partly 
rathered into special introductory chapten. 
But a detailed account of the contents of u 
industrial, handbook such as that before ns 
could scarcely be prepared for general readert, 
who are not expected to be familiar with the 
technical terms crowded into each page. So 
we must refrain from quotations involving such 
directions as "make up a jiggtr," "enter in 
the dye-beck," "sadden with 2 oz. of copperas. 
Eotuehold ChemiOry for the NM-Cktmicfi. 
By A. J. Shnton. (F.V.White.) Mr.Shilton, 

n avoiding the introdnct on of tlie attraotiTei « 
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aometiineB gonipy, details which helped to en- 
ran the popularity of Johneton's Chemittry of 
Cemmm Life, has written a, dull book, in no 
w*j nmarkable for freshness of material or 
tnatment. Let the reader see what Mr. Shilton 
nys of tea, coffee, and chioory, on pp. 153- 
64. Ihe quotations he makes, the order in 
which the statements of faot and opinion succeed 
tteh other, and the very phrases themselves in 
tome places will be found in the work of John- 
itoa(pp. 116-169] whioh the author criticises 
nchTouTably in his Preface. It should, how- 
ertr, be stated that Mr. Shiltoa discusses some 
sabjects (soap, candles, gas, disinfection, 
bleaching, glass, and pottery) whioh are not 
included in the work of Johnston. 



OBIENTALIA ANTIQUA. 

ITxDEB this title M. Terrien de La Oouperie has 
undertaken a most arduous enterprise, to which 
all scholars must wish success. Many and 
nried as are the founts of type now possessed 
hy some of our London printers, it is obvious 
that ordinary printing will never be able to re- 
present adequately the multiform requirements 
of Oriental learning. In the case of Egyptian 
texts, lithography is already resorteid to. 
Bat the main difficulty is not so much the 
jmblication of texts as the reproduction of in- 
loiptions, and the tabular presentation of 
characters, &c., which supply the materials fbr 
the adence of epigraphy. No branch of learn- 
ing is more full of promise than that which is 
Dov trying to xeoonstmot the prehistoric past 
by means of the written records it has left, 
'aa interpretation of the hieroglyphs of Egypt, 
of the wedge writing of Ohaldaaa, and of fihe 
masriptions of Asoka oonstitntes, perhaps, the 
most extraordinary achievement of human in- 
nmity, and oertunly the most striking evi- 
aeate of the truth and yalne of linguistic 
M&tn. So far as GFreek and Boman insorip- 
tiona ire oonoemed, they merely enable us to 
fill up gaps in a historjr that has always been 
tolerably known. Olassieal epigraphy is but a 
liuilnuiid to olasamwl literatuK. But in the 
£ut (including Egypt) the case is different If 
w* nwpt the books of the Chinese and the 
Siaibit lltetataie that has been mainly handed 
down by oral tradition, the early history of the 
£wt is entirely based upon epigraphy. In 
order to roll bade the vol and behold tne secrets 
of the earliest dvilisations of the world, we 
■■nut avafl oarselvee of the laborious processes 
of dsrtpherment The art of decipherment — 
ud indeed the very conception of such an art — 
ii the work of the nineteenth century. Though 
mnch has been done, much yet remains to do. 
What has been definitely learnt seems but to 
pv*h lack (tiU farther the problems that en- 
dmod the origin of civilisation. 
It is to promote this form of Oriental re- 
Mtdt— wmeb, unfortunately, has not yet 
Mqoiied a name of its own — that M. Temen 
1^ L> Conperie has founded the Orientalia 
inliqua, the subtitle of whioh is " Documents 
•od Besearches relating to the History of the 
^ritings. Languages, and Arts of Uie East" 
For the annual subscription of one guinea, he 
hopes to bring out a series of bi-montihly parts, 
Mch consisting of about 100 pag^, to make 
one volume for the year. The form is crown 
Ij^arto, exodlent paper with a wide margin. 
The fimdamental feature of the scheme is to 
publish. W lithography, texts, &c., which cannot 
M printed (oonTsniently or at all) by common 
^7^ The pablishers are Messrs. Triibner. 

The first part, now before us, oontains two 
tontiibutions. One is a translatioix, with notes, 
^ "The Calendar of the Hea Dynasty," by 
noL B. K. Douglas, of the British Museum ; 
^ other is a papw on "The Origin of tiiie 
Pnoemoian Alphabet," recently read by M. O. 



Bertin before the Boyal Asiatio Society. We 
do not here propose to criticise, or even give a 
summary of, these articles. Both of them, are 
good examples not only of the necessity of 
using lithography, but also of the progressive 
character of Oriental research upon which we 
have dwelt above. 

In this age of societies founded on aU sides 
to print texts and " sources," it is to be hoped 
that M. Terrien de La Gouperie's single-handed 
undertaking will not fail to meet with the 
support it deserves. 



ETBUSGAN JOTTINGS. 

Tmcnew volume of the EtrtuHciKhe Fortehungen 
and Studien (part iiL), by Dr. Panli, forms a 
distinct stage in advance in the decipherment of 
the Etruscan inscriptions. In the first part of 
the volume. Dr. Pauli proves once for all the 
utter impossibility of regarding Etruscan as an 
Indo-European, much less an Italic, language, 
and refutes, one by one, the comparisons lately 
made by Dr. Deeoke between the Etruscan and 
the Italic numerals. In the second part. Dr. 
Pauli shows that he possesses all the qualifica- 
tions of a successful decipherer. His most import- 
ant diecovery is that there was no verb, properly 
BO called, in Etruscan, no distinction being 
made between the suffixes of tho verb and 
noun. He also demonstrates that the " case " 
in -«t is an older form of the genitive in -«, and 
not a dative, as has been usually supposed. 
Another discovery which he has placed heyond 
question is the name of the Etruscan numeral 
for "ten." This is nwrth, the ordinal being 
nwrthti. Nwrth was Latinised into Nortia, the 
name of the Etruscan goddess into whose 
temple the nails denoting the ten months of the 
old Etruscan year were driven, and of whom 
the Latin Deouma is the equivalent. Dr. Pauli 
has further shown that avil means " year," and 
not " age." This conclusion has been strikingly 
confirmed by the inscription (referred to below) 
found at Mt^liano since his book was written. 
There are many other suggestions and oon- 
jeotures in the volume, some of whioh are 
probable, others possible, while others, again, 
must be wholly rejected. Throughout, how- 
ever. Dr. Pauli displays not only a great and 
intimate acquaintance with the inscriptions, but 
a happy power of divination without whidi no 
decipherment is possible. 

OiTE of the most important diecoveries ever 
made in Etruria has lately taken place at 
Magliano, in Tuscany. Here a leaden plate has 
been found in the Pian di Santa Maria, with an 
inscription on either side the length of which 
rivals tlwt of the famous Cippus PemsinnB. 
Prof. Teza, who vouches for ite authenticity, 
oommunioates it to the Rivitla di Filologia e 
<r ItlrmioM dauiea, x. 10-12. The inscription 
on the obverse, whioh has the shape of a heart, 
reads backwards, and is, according to Prof. Teza, 
as follows : — 

oanthas . tothin . avils . LXZX . ez . ohlmthm . 
oastUalth . laofh . hevn . avU . nanl . man . 
mnrinas'ie . fal (athl : aigerai . in . eos . mene , 
mlathoemami . tatU . tin . ohimthm- . oatbiatthi . 
ath : marb'lme nitla . afn . d . alath . ohimthm . 
aviUoh , eca . oepen . tnthin . thaoh . Ichatovr . 
hea'nl , mnlvenl [or mnlvem] . eth . tud . am . 
ara. 

The text on the reverse runs thus :— 
mlaothan . oklaso . eania . avU . mimenioso . 
marcalnroao . ethtnthinnesl . man . rivaoh . lei'oem , 
tnncMsl . ■'oriaes . teis . evitlnrM . molsle . mlaoh 
iladhs . tins . lorsth . tev 

anvikhna 

lonthial 

efn . nao 

Lettws in italics are doubtful. The inscription 
seems to be the record of a lease of land for 
eighty years; and the mention of Hru, the 



genitive of Tina, the Etruscan Jupiter, in tho 
last clause indicates that it concludes with the 
usual curse against the violator of the contract 



OBITVABY. 



The Swiss papers report the death, at G(enev«, 
on September 7, of Prof. Emil Plantamour, 
the Director of the Public Observatory in that 
city. The deceased was born at Qeneva in 
1815 ; studied at Konigsberg, in Prussia, where 
he took his degree in 1839 ; and afterwards 
became Frofe.isor of Astronomy and, finally. 
Director of the Observatory in his native 
city. His scientific writings procured him 
the membership of many foreign scientific 
societies, including the Astronomical Society 
of London; and since 1865 he has been corre- 
sponding member of the Institut de France. 
Beside his annxial publications on his astro- 
nomical and magnetic observations. Prof. 
Plantamour has obtained some repute by his 
independent studies — Miiura hytomitriques aur 
Its Alpet (I860), Da Climat de Genive (1863), 
JBicpirienee* faUea d Genive aveo It Penaule d 
Btvertion (1866 and 1872). In connexion with 
Dr. Hirsott, the Director of the Observatory at 
Neuch&tel, he published between the years 1867 
and 1875 the Nivdlement de Prieuion de la 



NOTES OF TBAVEL. 
Mbbs&s. Samfsoit Low will publish imme- 
diately an important contribution to our know- 
ledge of Central and West Africa by Messrs. 
OapeUo and Iwens, who, it may be recollected, 
were the companions of Major Serpa Pinto at 
the outset of nis adventurous journey across 
the continent The book will be entitled From 
Bengudla to the Territory of Taeca. It will be 
in two volumes, with more than 130 full-page or 
text illustrations. 



80IEN0E NOTES. 



An Examination of the Btruetttrai PrineipU* of 
Mr. Berhert Spencer'a Philosophy is the title of a 
new work which will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Longmans, The writer acoepto the 
evolution hypothesis, admits the justice of the 
opinion of Profa. Tyindall and Huxley that the 
chasm between the inor^nio and the organic 
cannot be regarded as scientifically impassable, 
and then argues, from Mr. Spencer's own state- 
ments, that the existence of mind — separated 
from matter by the whole diameter of being — 
is a truth transcending all others in certainty. 
Mr. Spencer's dictum, that the power manifest 
in the nniyerse is unknowable, means nothing 
more than the truism that man is mentally 
inferior to the orig^ator of aU things. It is 
then urged that the evolution hypothesis, as 
presented by Mr. Spencer, has a distinctly 
teleologioal aspect and that benevolent purpose 
and high moral design may be read in the 
structure of the universe. The work thus pro- 
ceeds on an acceptance of the most advanced 
scientific positions, and shows that this is 
consistent, not with agnosticism, but with a 
refined and stately theism. The writer is the 
Bev. W. D. Ghwund, author of Ecce Chriitiantu 
(1879). 

We have received three Memtirt of the 
science department of the University of Tokio, 
Japan. About one of these, on " The Chemistry 
of Soi^-Brewiog," by Prof. K. W. Atkinson, 
we may say something hereafter. The other 
two, both by Dr. T. C. Mendenhall, Professor of 
Experimental Physics, have for their subjecto 
" The Meteorology of Tokio for the Year 2540 
(1880)," and " The Wave-lengths of Some of the 
^noipal Fraonhofisr lines of the Solar Spec- 
trum.'f 
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Thk Bevue seientijique priDte, at length, a 
Frenoh translation of the presidential addraea 
delivered by Mr. Siemens at the recent meeting 
of the British Association at Southampton. 



rsiLOLoar notes. 

Thb OamhridffB Press will publish this 
autamn a Oataioifae of the Buddhist MSS. 
brought back b^ Dr. Wright from Nepal, and 
now in the nniTersity library, whioh are un- 
doubtedly the oldest Sanskrit writings we 
possess. The editor, Mr. Cecil Bendal, of Gh>n- 
TUle and Cuns Oollege, will supply an Intro- 
duction upon the various points of palaeography 
suggested, and also notes, on the chronology of 
the dynasties of Nepal and Bengal referred to 
in the colophons. 

Amoito the volumes in preparation for Messrs. 
Triibuer's " Oriental Series " aie a translation by 
Prof. Samuel Beal of Hwen Thsang's 8i-pu-lti, 
to be entitled "Buddhist Beoords of the 
Western World;" and The Philotophy of the 
UpanUhad*; or, a Survey of Primitive Indian 
Metaphysics, by Mr. A. E. Ck>ugh, Principal of 
the Calcutta Mad rasa. 

Fbom the half-yearly Beport of M. H. Wallon, 
permanent secretary to uie Academic des in- 
scriptions, we learn that the second volume of 
the Uorpu* ineeripUonwm Semiticarum is now 
in the press, and may be expected before the 
end of the year. It will contain the Phoenician 
inscriptions found in Egypt, Qreeoe, Malta, 
Sicily, and Sardinia. The editor is M. Benan. 

M. Beyuxoxtt, assistant-keeper of Egyptian 
antiquities at the Louvre, hopes to publish 
before the close of the present year his Catalogue 
of DtmoUe and Oreek Papyri, from Oambyies to 
Oonitantin, for the preparation of whioh he has 
visited all the librwies and museums of Europe 
ia which these papyri are to be found. 

Thb address delivered by M. Benan at the 
annual meeting of the Sod^t^ asiatique is 
printed — almost in full — in the Revue politique 
et littiraire for September 9. It includes 
obituary notices of Longp^rier, Dulaurier, and 
Chabas. But its chief interest lies in the rapid 
sketch given of the progress of Oriental 
studies during the sixty years since the Socidt^ 
asiatique was first founded. M. Benan also 
notifies his intention of resigning the post of 
annual reporter, whioh he has Iwld for fifteen 
years. 

The third volume of the Proceedings of the 
Iowa Academy of Natural Sciences has a paper 
on "The Inscriptions on the Davenport 
Tablets" by Prof. Seyffarth, who adopts the 
theory that the charaoteis are akin to the 
Chinese. 



FINE ART. 

The " Liber Studiorum " of J. M. W. Turner. 
Beproduoed in Facsimile by the Autotype 
Process. With Notices of each Plate by 
the Rev. Stopford Brooke. Vol. I. (Auto- 
type Company.) 

pHOToQBAPHT could Scarcely have set itself 
a more difficult task than that which it has 
several times undertaken of the reproduction 
of Turner's Liher Studiorwn. The etchings 
that Turner executed for this work lend 
themselves most admirably for reproduction, 
the lines coming out not merely faithfully, 
but with almost as much softness and delicacy 
as in the original. But it is different with 
the mezzotints. Here everything depends on 
the gradation of tints and the preservation 
of the fine etehed line through them ; for 



the chief charm of the LS)er lies in those 
subtle little touches of the master's hand 
which, even in the prints, are sometimes 
felt rather than perceived, and which too 
often die out altogether in the later stages 
of the plate. How much more, then, in 
the photograph. But the modern practice 
which permits of etching on the negative 
has done much in these autotype repro- 
ductions towards preserving the delicate Unes 
of the original ; and the marvel truly is, not 
that photography has acoomplished no more, 
but that it has acoomplished so much. 

Tumer^s art, it is true, is a precious thing, 
that can only be seen in perfection in 
the treasured collections of connoisseurs and 
museums ; but when we find that so much 
value is set upon this precious thing at the 
present day as to enable a complete set of the 
Liber prints to sell, as it did last year at the 
Bale sale, for £525, and a single plate, the 
" Ben Arthur" in first state, for £210, lovers 
of Turner's work who have not a fortune at 
command must needs be grateful for any good 
reproduction of it. The present reproduction 
is undoubtedly superior to any that have 
preceded it ; and its value, moreover, is en- 
hanced by the appreciative notice that the Bev. 
Stopford Brooke has supplied to each plate. 
For although Mr. Stopford Brooke " refrains 
from all critical blame," it is extremely valu- 
able, as well as interesting, to learn what such 
a true connoisseur thinks and knows about 
the various plates. " My object," he says in 
the Preface, 

"has solely been to tell the pleasurable 
thoughts and feelings these engravings have 
awakened in me, and the things I have seemed 
to see concerning their composition and senti- 
ment during a companionship with them of 
many years. ... If others, then, enjoy, or are 
taught to enjoy, the same things, or the wa^ to 
enjoy rightly, good is done ; and if the things 
we enjoy are not justly, but only fancifull;^> 
enjoyable, then no harm is done. There is 
nothing whioh is so easily discovered to be 
fantastic as fantastic enjoyment." 

I own that much of the admiration lavished 
on Turner of late appears to me to be what 
Mr. Stopford Brooke calls "fantastic," and 
much again to be a mere blind following of Mr. 
Buskin into paths of loving reverence where 
even the faults and wilful carelessnesses of the 
master are seen as beauties. But whether 
criticism exalts unduly or depreciates unduly, 
the intrinsic worth of Tamer's work remains 
the same ; and this is especially manifest in 
the Liber, which, taken as a whole, shows, 
perhaps more than any other work, the wide 
range of the artist's knowledge and skill. The 
present volume of reproductions gives twenty- 
four plates, including "Norham Castle," 
"Procris and Cephalus," "Jason," "Dun- 
stanborough Castle," "Thun," and "Basle." 
Mabt M. Heatoit. 



THE COINS IN THE RUSSIAN FOREIGN 
OFFICE. 

ColUdtiont teientifiques de VInstitut des Langues 
orientales du Ministire des Affaires itranghrts : 
" Inventaire des monnaies des khalifes orient- 
aux et de plusieurs autres dynasties." Pub- 
lide sous la direction de I'Aoad^micien Dom. 
Second Fasdonle. (St. Petersburg : Impr. de 
I'Acad. imp. des Sciences.) 

This second part of the Catalogue of the 



Russian Foreign Office Cabinet of Coins is tlie 
last work of the distinguished scholar whoie 
death we had to deplore a year ago, and 
whose learned energy endured to the end of hit 
laborious life. How much Oriental learning in 
Russia owes to M. Dom it is unneoessary to 
say. He was the centre and life of the vanom 
institutions which have made St. PetsTsborg 
famous in the history of the progress of 
Eastern study. BLis last work is not the leatt 
valuable of his contributions to science. We 
have often insisted on the importance <A 
authoritative inventories of the varioas oollee- 
tions of Europe, and the present^ work lemore) 
one more museum firom the list of inedita. 
What Fraehn dul for so many Russian collec- 
tions, M. Dorn has done for that of the 
Institut des Langues orientales. We onljr wiah 
we could see the same activity in Fans and 
Berlin, and that the oatalt^gues of MM. LsToiz 
and Erman were beyond the MS. stage. 

The collection here described is^ not, indeed, 
a large or remarkable one, but it_ oontuni a 
certain proportion of rare or unpublished ooina 
which all numismatists will be glad to notioe. 
The first part of the inventory, which appeared 
in 1877, described the issues of the Butem 
Khalifs; the present fasdoule deals with the 
other Mohammedan dynasties, with the excep- 
tion of fourteen clasass, whioh M. Osmuof, 
who edits the present part, hopes before bng to 
prepare. The vast majority of the coins here 
published have already been described in the 
present writer's Catalogue of Oriental Coins in 
the Britiaih Museum, vols. ii.-Y. ; but there are a 
good many valuable specimens hitherto inedited 
whioh were worth a minute description. It 
would, perhaps, have been better to have given 
references to the British Museum Catalogs 
for all coins published there, and thus thitirn 
the unpublished spedmens into greater ■pm- 
nenoe. The majority of the contents d M. 
Dom's inventory are oojjper pieces; anditnuM 
be observed that the coins generally appettto 
be in bad preservation, so that ftesh dateiot 
mints which would be usually on the wm 
margins are rarely found on them. We bsuwe 
all but one or two of the series of Ayyubi o«n» 
here described are also in the British Moseum 
Catalogue, and are there given with iall« 
inscriptions from better speoimeiu, whereon 
the dates and mints are preserved, and many 
lacunae in the inscriptions of M. Dmhi 
examples are supplied. The same may be ewd « 
the imperfect series of Memluk coins, to wbioh, 
it should be added, belongs the piece oounter- 
struck by Eybek (p. 69), here attributed to 
E»-SaliA Ayyub. These Memluk ooina »» 
only half legible in the Russian ooUeotion, 
but most of fliem can be identified with «pe»- 
mens in the British Museum whioh present tM 
full ineoriptions. The finest series in »L Don" 
inventory are, as might be expected m » 
Russian coUeotion, those of the noittwn 
Mohammedan dynasties, the lahiris, SaflMUi 
and especiaUy the four hundred Samani o<^ 
Among the rarities of the work must ^ ni»« 
the specimens of Mumin, Khan of Balgiw 
(p. 131), of Bl-flisan, and Bustem « 
Tabariftan, and the barbarous issues of tw 
llek Khans of Turkestan, on whom M- ^.J 
memoir, whioh appeared in the £i««*» * 
VAcadinie, is here judiciously rspnntM- 
The Seljuk series is very insig^iificant, am 
the first coin looks more like a pwf? ,'' 
Shah Rttkh's coinage than of Mehk Shah*. 
We have doubts also on the subject of w 
supposed Tughrul Arslan's coins on p. }'* 
The arrangement of the various dynastioa « » 
Uttie perplexing, and the »PP»Mat ?^rf*°t S 
duplicate specimens adds to the bulk but nos w 
the value of the work. It is, Jowevw. • 
distinct gain to numismatics to !>»»» »« *" jT 
of even a not tery important ooUection omy 
registered and published, and we shaU dm 
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qounl viih M. Gunasof if he oompletea fhe 
lata M. Dom'B undertaking in the same manner 
u it was begun and oontinaed. We would only 
urge him to adopt photogtaphio ]^I»te8 instead 
of the less satiafaotory lithographio xepiesenta- 
tioos which iUostrate the pxesent fasdoule. 

StAITLET liAint-FOOLB. 



PONTOBUaa PIOTVRE FROM HAMIL- 
TON PAL AGE IN THE NATIONAL 
QALLERY. 



Tbb piotnxes bought at the Hamilton Sale for 
the nation have already been noticed in the 
AcADBMT. They have now been exhibited for 
some weeks at the National Qallery, where 
a fbw of the names formerly attached to the 
pietaies haTe judiciously been altered; and 
I may therefore be permitted to suggest 
a new explanation for one of the pictures 
which is ** assigned to Jaoopo da Fontormo" 
(No. 1131). This is believed to represent an 
" Allegory," of which no interpretation has yet 
been ofl^ed, so fw as I am aware. It con- 
tuns numerous figures of rather small size. 
The peculiar style of Pontormo's drawing 
and colouring is most decidedly displayed 
here. The broad hands, with their pro- 
Biioent knookles, the somewhat coarae features, 
vtth ^es aunk in their sockets, which may 
be ieoogni»ed in almost every figure, are, in 
my oranion, palpable proofs that no other artist 
than Fontormo paintea this picture. And if we 
oonsider its admirable state of preservation — 
only a few lieads on the left have been repainted 
— ve are psrhaps justified in looking at it as a 
tKifimmrm of that master. But, at the same 
time^ we must admits on comparing it with 
the "Fortnit of a Boy" (No. 649}, exhibited 
nnoe 1860 as a genuine work of Fontormo, that 
the (tiiking- differences between the two pictures 
•Ifflost exoLude the possibility of placing both 
late the same heading. I)r. Frizzoni has 
ilmdy shown that the " Portrait of a Boy " is 
tb« work of a later artisi 

Pontormo's "Allegory" has generally been 
leksowledg^ to be a puszling composition, bat 
the mvsterjr of the subject will perhaps be 
dsated up if we admit the jKMsibility of an 
nplanation. through an historical event. Thus 
the many separate motives and the multitude of 
figotes in this so-called *' Allegory " will present 
themselves as five successive stages of one and 
the same story. The clue is to be found in the 
dress of one figure which in four of the groups 
plays a prominent part 

On the right side of the picture there is a 
hizarre circular building with an open room. 
An old man lies on his dying bed, giving his 
benediction to two boys, who kneel before him, 
and are introduced by their father. On the 
■teps leading to the room outside the building 
one of the same boys is seen walking up by the 
sideofbisfiather; theotberboy atthetopof the 
staircase is received by his mother, who tenderly 
embiacee him. The artist intended, I believe, 
to represent here Joseph when going with his 
sons Manasaeh and Ephraim to his father's 
death-bed. He is foUoired by " the steward of 
his house" in a long red mantle — a striking 
figure which everyone will reoolleot who has 
once looked at the potore. 

Vasari informs us, in his biography of Font- 
apaa, that this artist painted piotnres of the 
life of Joseph ; and, if my interpretation of the 
seenes already described be accepted, we may 
be justified in explaining the three remaining, 
•nd perhaps somewhat complicated, scenes as 
slao having reference to Joseph's life in Egypt. 
We TCoognise Joseph by his garments in a 
poDp of ngoree below the building. Here he 
u SMted on a oar, which is drawn by three 



oupids, and seems to listen to a man who kneels 
on the road and addresses him by a petition. 
We see Joseph again on the left side of the 
picture, dad m the same robes, bat holding his 
red cap pressed to his breast, as if beseeching 
Fharaoh, who stands opposite him in a white 
turban. The people who follow Joseph appear 
to be in need of Pharaoh's help. Qreat excite- 
ment prevails also in the group of men who 
occupy the middle distance of the picture. By 
the three last-named scenes the artist has 
somewhat freely, but on the whole cor- 
rectly, interpreted the text of G-en. xlvii. 
13-26— viz., Joseph relieving the people of 
Egypt from famine and bringing thereby their 
property into Pharaoh's possession. The antique 
statues which adorn the buildings will scarcely 
surprise us if we consider that the artists 
of the middle ages had been induced by certain 
popular legends to take them for a specially 
characteristic feature of Egyptian scenery (see 
Evang. Pteudo-Mtth., ed. lischendorf, chaps, 
xxii., xxiii.). Many pictures could be cited in 
proof of this. 

The following quotation from Yasori secures 
to Pontormo's picture in the National Qallery a 
prominent place in art history : — 



"YHioevermay desire to see the best work ever 
performed in his whole life by Jaoopo da Fontormo, 
and may propon to aaoartain what the genius of 
that niMter was capable of effecting, whether aa 
regarda the poirer of invention aii^layed, the 
groapiog of the figares, the animation of the 
heads, or the variety and baanty of the attitudea, 
let him examine one angle of the apartments in the 
pidaoe of the Florentine aoble, Borgherinl — namely, 
tliat on the left, where there ii a atory of wnloh 
the Agates are small, althoogh the woiic itself is of 
fair aizs, and is, indeed, of admirable exoellence. 
The anbjeot ohoeen is the reception by Joseph of 
his father Jacob and all hia brothers, when Joseph 
himself had become a prince, and, so to lay, Um 
sovereign of the land of Kgypt." 

By ihia the biographer apparently points to 
the prominent group on tlM left. Fharaoh has 
been interpreted by him to represent Joseph 
— " quasi le e prindpe." Bat this is inadmissible 
for various reasons. The figure which in this 
scene must be meant for Josepi is no doubt 
not an attractive one — ^Vasari might have taken 
it for one of his brothers. Moreover, the 
features are disguised by heavy repainting. 
But there are, on the other hand, evident proofs 
that the man with the red cap opposite Pharaoh 
is identical with the one who in the other scenes 
has already been recognised as Joseph. 

Yasari concludes Jiis description with tiie 
following passage : — 

"Among the fignree is one whioh la indeed singn- 
larly bMotifal ; thia is the portrait of Jaoopo's 
disciple Bronziao, then but a boy, whom he liaa 
repreaented aeated on a flight of atepa at the lower 
part of the picture ; the yoath holda a basket in 
his liand. A moat animated figure it ia, and beanti- 
fnl to a marvel." 

This very figure appears in the picture exactly 
as Yasari describes it. Bronzino was born 
about the year 1302, and, as he seems here 
about ten years of age, we may assign the 
picture to about the year 1312. 

At the exhibition of Old Masters in 1881 we 
had an opportunity of admiring similar repre- 
sentations by Andrea del Sarto, Pontormo's 
friend. These are known to have belonged to 
the Borgherini Palace, and now adorn Lord 
Oowper's beautiful gallery at Fanshanger. 
Andrea's pictures are of about the same size 
as this ; and it is noteworthy that in his repre- 
sentations of Joseph's life in Egypt he arranged 
the groups with the same freedom and depicted 
the same scenes (with a characteristic display 
of varied accessories) as we see here in Pont- 
ormo's companion pioture. 

JUS-TikVh BiCHXXB, 



NOTES ON ART AND ABOHAEOLOOT. 

M. Fbanqois LxKOSUAirr is on the point of 
starting for Southern Italy, on a mission from 
the French Ministry of Fublio Instruction, to 
complete his exhaustive examination of the 
archaeology of that region, to whioh he has 
already devoted three journeys. He intends 
this time to explore the mterior of the province 
of Baailicata (the ancient Apulia), and also the 
whole of the western oaast from Beggio to 
Paestum. We hope again to print VS» first- 
fruits of his discoveries — for duooTWies he is 
certain to make. 

Mb. Llxweixtiri Jewiti hopes soon to 
have ready for publication the work upon 
Corporation Plate and Insignia of Office upon 
which he has been engaged for several years 
past. It will embrace every corporate town in 
England and Wales, giving detailed notices of 
the maces, swords of state, seals, chains, badges, 
arms, armour, plate, &c., belonging to each. 
It will be illustrated with several hundred 
plates and wood-engravings, from drawings and 
photographs taken spedaUy from the objeots 
themselves. 

A BPKOiAL library is in course of formation at 
South Kensington of books treating of the art 
of fencing ftom the fifteenth oentury. Many of 
them are handsomely illustrated. 

M. FsiDEBio F^ns, the author of a cata- 
logue of the fuenoes and p<«oelain in the Muste 
royal at Brussels, is now on a visit to London, 
studying the classification of the pottery at 
South Kensington. 

An exhibition of lace, old and modem, hand 
and machine made, and of fans will be opened 
at Brighton, in the Aquarium buildings, on 
October 7. 

Thb Revue artuUju*, a French weekly paper 
publidied in England, and edited oy the 
energetic M. Le Boy de Sainte-Groix, has 
inorMsed its size, and now gives contributions 
of some length from foreign dties. Its chief 
object, however, is to chronicle English news; 
and we do not know any other paper that covers 
precisely the same field. 

We learn from the Courtier d» VArt that 
several Phoenician antiquities have recently 
been added to the Louvre. Among these is a 
head from the neighbourhood of Tunis, which 
has for its covering a vulture, closely resembling 
in design fhe well-known emblem of the 
Egyptian goddess Maut. It ia conjectured that 
the Phoenicians must have borrowed this head- 
dress from Egypt. 

The Print Department of the Bibliotheque 
nationale has undertaken the formation of a 
Cataiogue raiaonni of the portraits it possesses 
belonging to the sixteenth and the first half of 
the seventeenth centuries. These alone, it is 
stated, number 2,000, which will all have to 
be separately studied, classified, and identified. 
The present Catalogue of Coins in the great 
national library of France enumerates 145,618 
specimens. 

A couPETinoir has been opened at Paris for 
a statue of Ledru Bollin, to be erected on the 
boulevard Yoltaire. The presidents of the 
committee are MM. Yiotor Hugo and Louis 
Blana 

AUSSAHDBO Oastellasi, the welUkoown 
Soman archaeologist, has presented the casts of 
three bas-reliefi by Mine da Fiesole to the 
Trocaddro Museum. The orinnals of theee 
casts are in the crypt of the Vatican. They 
represent Faith, Hope, and Charity. 

Ws hear from a correspondent that Padre F. 
Fita, on his recent visit to Compostella, found a 
Bomaa mileetone at Iria, dated in thai rmgn nf 
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Qiatiuras, employed to fhieah com npon. It 
IB now in the museum at Oompostella. 

Thb Munioipality of Borne have decided to 

Sat a oommemoratiTe tablet on the old Hotel 
aU' Orao, where Montaigne liyed during hia 
long stay in Bome. The insoription on the tablet 
is aa MlowB : — 

«• Ib tUa aaolent Hotel dell' Ono lived the French 
norallrt Montaigne^ author o( the Livre des Saga, 
who hae oontribnted greatiy to the progreas of the 
new philoaophy. The Senate of Home eonfened 
<m him the right of Boman oiMiienahip." 

Tkk September number of the Art Journal 
oontaina the first part of an account of the late 
John linnell, by iix. IP. O. Stephena, foil of in- 
formation. The author is, however, wrong in 
aupposing that the Ohristian name of the 
famous Dr. Monro was Thomas, and that he 
was one of the physicians of Q«orge III. Miss 
Margaret Stokes commences an interesting essay 
on the Oorona Badiata and its connexion with 
the Orown of Thorns ; and Mr. Lionel Bobinson 
writes pleasantly of Albert Diirer. Of the 
illustrations hora texte the best is a charming 
etching by L. Flameng after £. Benouf. It is 
like a ij'renoh " Hook," and represents a little 
girl palling at her father's oar. 

Tbs Beviu de$ Art* iiwraiifa has done well 
in issuing separately the " Bulletin de 1' Union 
oentrale," and thus liberating a great deal 
of its space for more generally mteresting 
matter. Among other articles by its excellent 
stafi may be mentioned those by M. Oamier on 
painting on porcelain. The illustrations to this 
well-conducted magazine are as numeroos and 
as good as oould be wished. 

Art in Everything. By Henry Fawcett. (Honl- 
Bton.) TheBepaper8haveaIreadyappeared''inthe 
Ghurchman^t IShiUiny Magazine and elsewhere." 
We think that they might have been permitted 
to disi^pear there also. Ihey are neatly 
written in the style of a prize essay, and express 
sentiments which are, for the most part, unim- 
peachable. The tone of them is distinctly 
"parsonic." As we read their flavourless, but 
neatly rounded, sentences, we seem to be 
listening to some dear old clergyman in a 
country pulpit. "The small acorn," writes 
Mr. Fawoett, 

••oontaina within itaelt the germ of a mighty 
tree, and many thoasand aooms are found us a 
■ingle oak. I'he masaive trunk and apreading 
branohea of the tree not nnlitly repreient the 
future forest. The oak appeara in ita proper place, 
and to the beat advaniage, atanding alone— a 
ahelter from the heat of the aun or the cold ram." 

Mr. Fawcett can go on like this for a long 
while. 

The Cycle of Devdopment of Roman and Qreek 
Sctdpture. JBy Hodder M. Westropp. (Chiuld 
Memorial Home.) This little book embodies a 
course of lectures deUvered by Air. Westropp 
in 1881 beiore the British Archaeological 
ISociety at Bome. The society was fortunate 
in its lecturer, and its members can seldom 
have listened to a more full and lucid discourse 
upon the history of ancient art. Mr. Westropp 
is well acquainted with his subject, and is not 
content with simply repeating tne statements ol 
others. Indeed, his independence of thought 
sometimes leads him into direct collision with 
the accepted doctrines of modem scholars. 
Whether we agree with him or not, his argu- 
ments demand reapeotfol consideration, and, 
apart from disputed points, we always find him 
an inteivsting and intelligent guide. 



UUSIO. 

NEW VOCAL PUBLWATIONS. 

The Redempiion : a Sacred Trilogy. Written 
and Oomposed by Ch. Gtounod. (ffovello.) The 
vooal score of the " Bedemption," recently per- 
formed at the Birmingham Festival, wiU prove 
a welcome addition to the long list of oratorios 
published by Messrs. Novello. It is impossible 
to say what will be the verdict of posterity 
upon M. Qoimod's latest work, or, as he calla 
it, " opus meae vitae," but at present most 
musicians seem agreed as to the great' merit and 
marked character of the sacred trilogy. The 
composer has approached his subject with 
reverence and deep feeling ; and hia chief con- 
cern seems to have been to set forth, by the 
help ^of poetry and music, the facts connected 
With the Passion, Death, and Ascension of 
Christ, rather than to win by showy or elaborate 
writing either the applause of the pubUo or the 
approbation of the learned. Many of the 
numbers will, without doubt, become general 
favourites — more especially, perhaps, the 
pathetic quartett and choras " Beside the Gross 
remaiaing," followed by the beautiful solo of 
the Yirgin Mary, " The Holy Women at the 
Sepulchre," in the second, and the "Lovely 
appear" in the third, part. The pianoforte 
accompaniment of this edition has been skil- 
fully arruiged by Mr. Berthold Tours, and the 
numerous score indications will prove most 
acceptable to students. The excellent transla- 
tion of the libretto, written by M. Oounod 
himself, is from the pen of the Bev. J. Troutbeok. 
A commentary by the composer precedes the 
work. 

Abraluim : an Oratorio. Oomposed by Bern- 
hard Molique. (Op. 65.) (Noyello.) The 
performance of a selection from Bamhard 
Molique's " Abraham " at the Hereford Musical 
Festival this week reminds ns of a work that 
seems to have all but passed into the realm 
of oblivion. It shows workmanship of no 
oommon order ; bat a musician needs not only a 
trained and skilful hand, but heart, soul, and 
imagination. " Abraham " does not show any 
marked individuality of thought; and hence, 
in spite of much clever and pleasing writing; it 
cannot rank beside such oratorios as Spohr's 
" Last Judgment," Mendelssohn's " St. Paul," or 
bis "Elijah." Having frankly said what we 
think of the work generally, let us mention some 
of the best pieces. In the first part there is a 
very good quartett (No. 5), " Goin Peace I before 
the L^rd," and a pleasing air for tenor (Xo. 9), 
' * Who walketh uprightly." The air ana chorus 
(No. 14) are also worthy of notice.- In the second 
part there is a very fine chorus (No. 35), " Qreat 
IB our Lord," and the concluding " Ureat and 
Marvellous are Thy Works'' is ably written. 
The oratorio was produced at the Norwich 
Festival ot 1860 under the personal direction ol 
the author, Thia celebrated viuliniat, who died 
tn -1869, is principally known as a composer 
for his own instrument ; in addition, however, 
to concertos and pieces for the violin, he wrote 
sonatas, trios, and quartette, and also two 
Masses, the one with orchestral, the othetQwith 
organ, accompaniment. 

The ShunammUe : a Sacred Cantata. By 
Oeorge Garrett. (Novello.) The "Shnnaiii- 
mite was performed a few months ago at the 
Oambridge University Ohoral iSociety, and has 
been heard again this week at Hereford. The 
cantata is divided into three parts ; in the first 
we leam of the birth of the Shunammite's son, 
and, in the second, of his restoration by means 
of Blisha's staff. The third is occupied with the 
thauksgiviegs of the Prophet, the mother, and 
the Chorus. The oompoaor writes thoroughly 
well, and haa studied good models; but, aa be 



has not any marked originality, he would do 
well to keep to works of small compass. In the 
" Shanammite " the ehomses " Se not forget- 
ful," " Sing we Praiae to our Creator," and 
"Death is come up into our Windov" seem 
to us moat deserving of mention. 

Peyche : Cantata. By Niels W. Gade. (Op. 
60.) (NoveUo.) The production of Herr Gkde's 
" Psyche " at Birmingham was a brilliant soccesa, 
and there is every reason to beliere that this 
composition will be as popular as the well- 
known " Erl King" or the " Crusaders." Wo 
have already expressed our opinion that the last- 
named work is more interesting than the new 
cantata. This remark especially concerns the 
solos ; the ensemble pieces and choruses in 
"Payche" are delightful. The vooal score 
just published will soon be in the hands of ^ 
who like tasteful, tuneful, and temperate music. 
The poetical story of the unfortunate maiden 
who descended into Hades, but was alterwardt 
transported to the regions of supernal light, 
has attracted more than one composer, and it ia 
indeed a subject well adapted to musioal traat* 
ment Herr Glade's cantata is a work that vijl 
suit ordinary choral societies ; it requires (wly 
three solo vocalists (soprano, alto, and tenor), 
and the choruses present no alMming diffi- 
culties. The cantata is conveniently divided 
into sections, each one of which oould, if neoes- 
sary, be performed apart from the rest of the 
work. 

The Holy City of Mr. A. E. Gaul (Novello) 
may be recommended to small choral aooieties. 
The music is sound and good; the oompossi 
has well measured his strength, and writes 
in a clear, and at times skilful, manner. In 
a Preface, we are informed that " the treat- 
ment of the subject of the work is almojt 
entirely reflective, the more dramatic parts of 
the Vision of St. John having been alnul; 
treated in so masterly a manner by Loau 
Spohr in ' The Last Judgment.' " Mr. Qiui 
was certainly wise in not rauning the risi: of 
having hia work compared with Spohr'a chef 
d'ceuvre. The chorus for double choir, " Let the 
Heavens rejoice," and the conoluding nam- 
ber of the cantata contain some excellent fiigal 
writing. 

Ode to the PaeBtoru. Composed by Alice Uary 
Smith. (Novello.) The musioal setting of 
Collins' fine ode on the Passions by Alice Mary 
Smith (Mrs. Meadows White), so far as we caa 
judge from a vooal score without any orcheatr*! 
indications, is a bright, pleasing, and et&cient 
work. The soprano solo, "Hope," the tiio, 
"Melancholy," and the tenor air, "Joy," are 
written in a somewhat popular style ; but in the 
choruses there is some very clever and spirited 
writing. The opening and concluding numbers 
are decidedly successful, and in performancse 
will doubtless prove highly effective. The work 
has been given this week at the Hereford 
Festival. J. S. Shedlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Poetical Work* of Percy Bguhe SheJJcy. 
Edited by Harry Buzton Forman. In 2 
Toll. (Beem & Turner.) 

Mb. Fobuan tells ns in his Preface that the 
wide acceptance of his annotated library 
edition of the works of Shelley induced him 
to believe that there was a plaoe for an 
edition of the text withont annotation of any 
kind. And ao ha has here separated from the 
exteniive notes and appendioes of the library 
edition the text as there printed j and, adopt- 
ing the same principlaa of arrangement, he 
hu iaioed tJie oom(Jete works in a cheaper 
ind more oompendioos form for the use of 
thit class of readers to whom variorum read- 
ings are not of sufficient interest to com- 
ptHuate for the distraction of puzzling repeti- 
tions. In addition to every poem or fragment 
of Terse which has yet been published under 
Shelley's na.me, the present edition contains 
a few dozen lines not hitherto included in the 
pott's works ; but, as these last are not of 
much moment, we do not propose to discuss 
or quote th>em. In the first of the two 
Tolunes Mr. Forman has printed Shelley's 
■Mtaie poetic issues in chronological order, 
and has followed up these worics with the 
priadpal po«thumoas poems published con- 
tsaiponmeously with that series. The arrange- 
meot seems to us, on the whole, an excellent 
one, though we doubt if the same plan would 
apply wi& eqoal appropriateness to Keats, of 
whose works Mr. Forman annonnoes a oom- 
paoioa edition. It is hardly neoeesary to say 
that the work involved is in this case done 
nwt thoroughly, with immense labour, and 
with both sympathy and ssgaci^. A more 
interesting enquiry than that which concerns 
itieif with bibliographieal details is suggested 
by the temper of Mr. Forman's Preface to 
tUs edition of Shelley and the temper of the 
criticism first published on that poet. The 
Sbelley literature that has accumulated in 
recent years is almost portentous in amount. 
Since Hogg's Life and Tirelawny's Records 
in 1858, Peacock's articles in Frater't in 
1860, Mr. Oametfs Bdiet in 1862, there 
have been Mr. W. M. Bossetti's edition of the 
»orks, the late D. McCarthy's Early Life, 
Mr. Bamett Smith's Critical Biography, 
•Mr. J. A. Symonds's contribution to the 
«-rie8 of "English Men of Letters," Miss 
Blind's essay m the VTettmiMter Beview, and 
Mr. Todhanter's monograph. The tone of 
fuctni Shelley criticism has been laudatory to 
the verge, and perhaps b^ond tibe verge, of 
idoUtiy, trat earlier criticism was curiously, 
utoabgly, and instrootively hostii*. 



When, at eighteen years of age, Shelley 
made his first appearance in print as a poet 
by publishing, together with his sister 
Elizabeth, a volume of sixty-four pages en- 
titled Origiiud Poetry hy Pietor and Cazire, 
his first critic was the Poetical Begitier 
(1810-11), which said: "There is no original 
poetry in this volume ; there is nothing but 
downright scribble." It was not until seven 
years later that Shelley received from the 
critical press any individual attention, and 
then it was of the nature of continuous 
covert attack ; for, just as it had happened to 
Wordsworth eighteen years earlier to be con- 
stantly alluded to, but not named, in abusive 
articles on Southey in the Edinburgh Beview, 
so now it occurred to Shelley to be for a time 
the subject of unfavourable anonymous men- 
tion in articles published on Leigh Hunt 
in the Quarterly Beview. The earliest of 
such notices appears in a review of Foliage 
{Quarterly, January 1818), in which Shelley's 
university career is spoken of as " diagraoefol 
and flagitious," his poetry as " the production 
of a man of some ability," and his " liberal 
and comprehensive morality" as the " decency 
that raiu at marriage and the honour that 
pollutes it." But the critics of the time soon 
came to a conclusion as to whether it was 
right to lend notoriety to Shelley's work by 
any critical comments ; and (personal assaults 
apart) perhaps the first noticeable opinion 
published with respect to him was the as- 
tounding one (Shelley's ocoasional metrical 
imitations of" Thidaha" notwithstanding) that 
he was " an unsparing imitator " of the Lake 
Poets, to whom it was said to be matter 
of perpetual sorrow to see their philosophy 
degraded by a miserable Pantheist who had 
just sense enough to abuse its terms, but 
neither heart nor principle to comprehend 
its import. By one reviewer Shelley's olaims 
as a philosopher were summarised in one suc- 
cinct passage which is so little known, and 
so amusingly at variance with the sort of 
thing written nowadays "by Mr. Buxton 
Forman and the latest school of Bhdley 
critics, that we cannot forbear to quote it, if 
only for its disciplinary value as at onoe an 
awfal and a ludicrous warning : — 

" Let him not be ofiitnded at our freedom, but 
he is really too yonn^, too ignorant, too inex- 
perienced, and too vioions to undertake the task 
of reforming any world bat the little world 
within his own breast." 

In that article on Shelley in the Edinburgh 
Beview which Mr. Forman here quotes with 
approval, and connects with the name of 
Prof. T. S. Baynes, the following passage 
occurs: — 

" He had an intellect of the rarest delicaoy and 
analytical strength, that intuitively peroeived 
the most remote analogies, and duwriminated 
with spontaneous precision the finest shades of 
sensibility, the subtilest differences of perception 
and emotion. . . . Every nerve in his slight but 
vigorous frame seemed to vibrate in unison with 
the deeper life of nature in the world around 
him, and, like the wandering harp, he was 
swept to musio by every briath of material 
beauty, every gust of poetic emotion." 

This was the approved tone of Shelley 
criticism when the words ware written in the 
year of grace 1871 ; and it is still the tone 
adopted with varying inflectiona by Mr. 



Symonds, Mr. Bossetti, Mr. Gamett, 
Blind, and, of course, by Mr. Forman. We 
are far from saying that it is not vastly nearer 
the note of truth than was the tone of con- 
temporary criticism in Shelley's case, but it is 
instructive to set over against such a passage 
as the one quoted from Prof. Baynes the 
following from the Quarterly Beview of 
1819. After remarking that, though Shelley 
has not all that is odious and contemptible in 
Hunt, that though he has not exhibited the 
bustling vulgarity, the ludicrous affectation, 
the factious flippancy, or the selfish heartless- 
ness of that person, and after saying that, 
nevertheless, from early childhood he has 
carried about him a soured and discontented 
spirit, unteachable in boyhood, unamiable in 
youth, querulous and unmanly in manhood, 
singularly unhappy in all three — the reviewer 
concludes by affirming that " Rosalind and 
Helen," compared with the " dulness and 
pruriency " of " Laon and Gythna," is 

" less interesting, less vigorous and ehaste in 
language, less harmonious in veisifioation, and 
less pure in thought; more rambling and 
diffuse, more palpably and consciously sophis- 
tioal, more offensive and vulgar, more un- 
intelligible." 

And "So," reflects the sapient critic, "it 
must ever be in the downward course of 
infidelity and immorality." But even at this 
time Shelley was not without ardent up- 
holders, who, though not, perhaps, quite such 
reverential observers of the poet's commas and 
notes of exclamation as Mr. Forman is, were 
yet occupied with the defence of his character 
as a poet, philosopher, and man. Blackwood"* 
Magasinein 1619 finds Shelley a "scholar, 
a gentleman, and a poet ; " but a change 
comee over the spirit of this dream, and in 
1820 it goes the length of "despising Mr. 
Shelley's understanding," and affirming that 
his "private life has been a diugrace to 
humanity and his poetry a blot on the litera- 
ture." One mitigating circumstance the 
writer is, however, still merciful enough to 
remember, and this is that " it is mentioned 
in credible quarters that Mr. Shelley's reason 
has become unsettled." The key to this 
altered attitude lies in the fact that the 
Nortiiem critic had at length realised that 
Shelley had gone over to Cockaigne and 
.become a mouthpiece of the presumptuous 
triumvirate of Pisa. 

The greater part of the useful Preface with 
wUeh Mr. Forman introduces his compilation 
is occupied with the discussion of the texts 
of Shelley with a view to purging them of 
corruption. How exact and laborious a biblio- 
grapher the editor can be may beat be realised 
by quoting a single passage : — 

"Throughout Us works and Oh are used 
interchangeably without any apparent rule; 
and, more than this, they are sometimes followed 
by a oomma, sometimes by no stop at all, some- 
time by a note of exolamatioa. To me it seems 
most objectionable to interfere with tbis irregu- 
larity. Whatever Shelley's view on this small 
but important word may have been, I do not 
presume to think he unerringly carried out 
that view in writing; but is so constantly 
used within a line or two of Oh that I cannot 
think he would have lef c us so many of these 
divergences of practice iiad they been wholly 
nnintemtuMiaL" 

" 'Tia mqohi" as Christopher Sly might havQ 
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said — ^onleu he had preferred to say Oh ! In 
punuanoe of his rigid editorial principles, 
Mr. Forman never permits himself (in his 
library edition) to make so much as the 
minutest variation without affixing a note 
indicative of his daring emendation. Here he 
is as conscientiously exact as where, in editing 
Eeats's letters to Fanny Brawne, he refused 
to correct the poet's bad spelling of the word 
yacht — seriously asserting that such a liberty 
would be an unwarrantable attempt to make 
Keats write what he did not actually pen. 
In view of such laudable observance of minor 
detail, we can only indulge the amusing 
notion how aghast at such literal precision 
most be the wraith of the critic who wrote 
as follows in 1820, a fropoi of that idol of 
all modem Shelley critics, " Prometheus Un- 
bound":— 

"He follows his own rhymes, and shapes his 
subject to the dose of his measure. ... On 
these principles a hundred or a hundred thousand 
verses might be made without taUngthepen 
off the paper. . . . The subject is indubient to 
the poe^ let it be the ' Golden Age,' or ' Mother 
GkxMe,' or 'Waterloo,' or the 'Wit of the 
Watch-house,' 'Tom Thumb,' or 'lUstle- 
wood.'" 

The only value of the contrast we have 
furnished of the early with the current 
criticism of Shelley lies in the enquiry it 
raises into the forces which have operated at 
an interval of no more than fifty years to 
produce such opposite results. Looking at 
the earliest Shelley criticism, we perceive that 
the relations of the " Cockney " school and 
their first critics have an interest (for all who 
care to go below the surface) exactly similar 
in kind to that which attaches to the 
relations of the "Lake" school and their 
first critics. It was hard for the writers of 
1800 to judge of the Lyrieal JBaUadt apart 
from the standards of taste which grow oat 
of a love of " the pointed and fine propriety" 
of the school of Pope ; and in like manner it 
was hard for the writers of 1820 to escape 
from the influence of Wordsworth's plea for 
the diction of real life when called upon to 
judge of an order of poetry as unduly eUibor- 
ated as was that out of which they had 
formulated their primary canons of judgment. 
The only serious critical impeachment urged 
against the "Cockney" poets was that, in 
their desire to employ a diiotion that should 
be super-poetic, they afiected language so &r 
removed from that of every-day ufe as to de- 
generate sometimes into downright gibberish. 
And there was justice in the accusation. The 
three early works of the three foremost poets 
of the school, " Rimini," « Endymion," and 
" The Revolt of Islam," are disfigured by much 
artificiality, the clear outcome of an inordinate 
anxiety to avoid the commonplace. In order 
to grasp the whole theory of the school, we 
have only to reflect upon all that is involved 
in Keats's rather audacious counsel given to 
Shelley to put aside a little of his mag- 
nanimity and load every rift of his poetry 
with ore. Here lies, we think, the key to the 
strength as well as weakness of the poets in 
question, and the key, also, to the adverse 
tone of critics who were nurtured first on the 
poetry of Pope and afterwards on that of 
Wordsworth. ^» a fi^rther estplanation of 
the seyffity of contpisporftry criti^isip in ^he 



oases of Hunt, Shelley, and Keats, it may 
possibly be permitted to an admirer of the 
" triumvirate of writers " to say that their early 
writings too frequently exhibited not a little 
mawkish and unmanly sentiment. Nather in 
their stronger nor softer moods wera they 
always sufficiently robust; and efieminacy was 
not a weakness to which their age could 
afibrd to be tender. So much for the adverse 
tone of the early critics. Of the worshipful 
tone of contemporary writers, what is there 
to say on the score of poetio teehnique but 
the obvious truth that the artificialities of 
diction with whioh Shelley, in common with 
Hunt and Keats, was first charged have 
become part and parcel of much of the poetio 
language of the day — poetio language perhaps 
as unlike that of real Ufe as was the language 
whioh Wordsworth set himself to sweep away ? 
This fact accounts at least for the charitable 
attitude adopted towards excesses of style by 
chaste writers like Mr. Symonds, by impartial 
critics like Mr. W. M. Rossetti and Mr. R. 
Gamett ; and it also accounts for the circum- 
stance that Mr. Forman can busy himself 
throughout thirty pages of a Preface full of 
the evidences of emcUtion with endeavours to 
restore the punctuation and orthography of 
Shelley's text to the exact condition in which 
the poet left them. T. Ha.ll Cajsm. 



The Teak in Darien. With some other En- 
quiries touching Concerns of the Soul and 
the Body. By Frances Power Cobbe. 
(Williams & Norgate.) 

Thx paper whioh furnishes a title to Miss 
Cobbe s new volume is not, as some prosaic 
readers might suppose, the narrative of a 
monntaiu ascent. It is an attempt to gather 
something definite out of the utterances of 
those who, having almost crossed the sea of life, 
have stood in view of " the horizonless Pacific 
of eternity," and have seen, or seemed to see, 
the sailors on that deep. The authoress can- 
not be classed among the simply credulous or 
the lovers of the marvellous. Neither ghost 
stories nor spiritualism possess for her any 
attractions ; but she cannot divest herself of 
the bdief that to some it is vouchsafed to lift 
the veil that hang^ between the scenes of 
earthly and unearthly life, and catoh a mo- 
mentary glimpse of those who have passed 
from the one into the other. The instances 
which she records are interesting, and might 
be largely multiplied ; indeed, there seems no 
reason why they should not include sueh a 
case as that of the martyr Stephen and the 
many similar to it which may be found in 
the Lives of the Saints. It is, of course, no 
explanatdon of the mystery to say that it 
is ecstasy, unless we can clearly define all 
that is meant by that term. Etymologi- 
caliy, indeed, it covers that condition of being 
"in the body," and yet "out of the 
body," which has been experienced at other 
times than the hour of death ; and we do not 
see why we should limit it, as Miss Cobbe 
seems to desire, to that one particular time. 
The matter, however, is one which deserves 
the attention of psychologists, from whom we 
hope it may receive the same reverent treat- 
ment which Miss Cobbe has given it. 

New ground is broken by the authoress in 
her enay on ^ The Fitqecis pf~ Vypinei} fof the 



Ministry of Religion." The term miiugtry 
is not to be understood in its kiger genu 
(for as visitors of the sick and sofiering women 
have long ago proved themselves fitter than 
men), but in the more limited and qaeition- 
able sense of public teachers. Miss Cobbe ii 
fully awara of the opposition, reasonable and 
unreasonable, which such a suggestion as hen 
is likely to excite. She admits that women 
labour under several disadvantages— some- 
times amounting to disabilities. Few female 
voices are strong enough to be heard in a 
large assembly, and 

"'nothing would be more uttable and ri£enloni 
than for one of these ladies [of defiment vocil 
power], whatever might be her menial ^fta, to 
mount a pulpit and, with flieble voioe, liiiai; 
only to oraok in anoceasional socesoh, toattemjit 
to pour forth exhortations whioh three-fimithi 
of her audience could not hear, and under whieli 
the remainder would writhe in an aoditnial 
purgatory." 

And, if tlw average female voioe is nneqotl 
to pulpit exertion, is not the average female 
mind unfit to deal with pulpit topics? Miu 
Cobbe admits that it may be, and that 

" a spedal peril lies in the ill-omened oiienai- 
stance that the greater the fblly of the woman, 
so much greater, alas ! is generally to be foond 
her propensity to preach in private, and, then- 
fore, it may presumably be dreaded, her pro- 
clivity to extend to a laiigeo: sphere the benefit 
of her exhortations." 

But, on the other hand, there are certainlj 
plenty of men already ia .the ranki of tlie 
ministry, and freely admitted thereto, who 
share in one or both of the above inpeili- 
ments ; and, if a Liddon be rare in the laoki 
of the clergy, a Dinah, we may beliere, mtj 
now and again be found outside the legianiof 
fiction. The pulpit teaching of the prenot 
day is, we mnst allow, lacking not onljin 
eloquence, but also in practioal applioatian; 
and Miss Cobbe assures us that, as the con- 
crete and personal will probably always poaseii 
keener interest for the majority of women than 
the abstract, the vague, and the nnirenal, 
the sermons of female preaohen will be rerj 
much more to the point than many which 
the ordinary male theologian, if such fas may 
be termed, contentedly reads to his lutleia 
congregation. But, bo that as it may, is not 
there good reason to believe that a woman'i 
heart would best conceive and a womao't lip< 
best utter those thoughts of divine lore which 
are the special characteristio of Christianity? 
Are men, and especially men who haw 
renounced those ties of natural afrection 
through whioh the Author of Nature hu 
caused the human heart to grow tender, likely 
to be the fittest exponents of atenderneasand 
a sympathy which even a father rarely feels . 
It need scarcely be said that Miss Cobk 
pleads the cause of her sex ably and per- 
suasively. That we should listen to her as 
a preacher with the same pleasure as we hare 
heard her as an advocate may be conceded ; 
but yet we may doubt " the fitness of women 
for the ministry of religion." They would. 
we cannot help thinking, largely aogment the 
ranks of the purely emotional preaohen ; tney 
would be narrow and aeotariaa in their teach- 
ing, and, so far as we can judge, would enjov 
rather th^n avoid the pleasant excitement ot 
CQntrQTW^y. ^ow^yef, in spit^ of M«. 
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Sooth's inoeen, we do not anticipate an 
immediate demand for prieateesee, though we 
ibottld be glad to know that the deaoonessea 
employed ai miniateiing aogeb were more 
Bumeroue. 

" Sacrificial Medioine " ia an intereating 
ind amuing paper upon the therapentios 
of put days, in which it waa thought that, 
if patienti would only pay enough or auSer 
enough, a cure waa a certainty. It appeara 
to ua tiut the fallacy ia by no means ex- 
ploded ; and that there are at any rate plenty 
of patients, both rich and poor, who hold the 
Teiy same opinion in these days, and to whom 
t limple preaoription like " waah and be 
eltto " givea as much o£Eence as it did to the 
Syrian captain. "Zoophily" is a warm 
defence of the rights of animals, which rivi- 
•ectioDista ignore; and in "Magnanimous 
Atheism," the first and longest essay in the 
Tolnme^ we have a vigorous protest against 
the sesumptions of the school of Agnosticism 
ud the tone in which they are put forward. 

From the first to the last page this book 
ii fall of interest, and pervaded by an earnest- 
BSHof purpose which modem literature seldom 
exhibits. Chables J. Robikboit. 



Memoir of Alexander Seton, Earl of Dan- 
fermline, President of the Court of Session, 
and Chancellor of Scotland. With an 
Appendix containing a List of the Yarious 
Presidents of the Court and Genealogical 
Tables of the Legd Familiea of Erskine, 
Hope, Daliymple, and Dundas. By George 
Seton. (Blackwood.) 

Thb bbgrapby of a man mueh mixed up 
niih the polifcioal history of his time is always 
spt to be difficult and unsatisfactory, because, 
oiileH the subject of it is really the centre of 
tiie events in which be is concerned, it may 
ionlve an amount of oontemporaiy histonr 
•hieh ia neoesaary for explanation, but which 
o/len seems out of proportion to the tme 
biographical narratire. The difficulty is, of 
eoone, much increased when, as in the present 
(aae, the personal information is compara- 
tively scanty. Mr. Seton seems to have made 
the most of the available material, but much 
of his volume is inevitably taken up by a 
brief narration of affairs the interest of 
«hieh only fully appears when taken in their 
■■staral relation to current history. In 
l)is Pnface he tells us that the present 
numoir may be regarded as a specimen of a 
projected series of Lives of the Presidents of 
the Conrt of Session. Such a work might be 
veil worth doing, but its interest will chiefly 
depend upon Lives in which the personal and 
legsl elements are more conspicuous than they 
ire in this volnme. 

Alexander Seton was a younger son of 
ibat George seventh Lord Seton who dis- 
tbgoished himself as one of the most faithful 
ud chivalrous adherents of Queen Maiy. 
^om in 1555, he was the god-child of 
^ Queen, from whom he received as 
"•»• godbaime plb" the lands of Plus- 
OfdcD, in Moray. His early connexions 
md education were wholly Cauiolio. When 
* boy he was sent to the Jesuits' 
College at Aome, where he was trained for 
s priMt; and it even seems doubtful whether 
W did ipot M«i41jr tnke orteys, Bwt on 



his return to Scotland he appears as an 
adherent of the reformed religion ; and, 
although at various times accused of a leaning 
to Papistry, it is scarcely possible to trace 
ia him any apecial effect of his early training. 
He appears, from the slight indications we 
have, to have been very much of a lati- 
tudinarian in religious matters, and to have 
effected his change of conviction, such as it 
was, without retaining any particular affection 
for, or acquiring any particular hatred to, the 
Church he had abandoned. He was received 
as an advocate in 1577, accompanied his 
father on an embassy to France, and in 1586, 
shortly after his return, was made an extra, 
ordinary Lord of Session. After that time 
he rose rapidly. He became an ordinary 
Lord of Session with the title of Lord 
Urquhart, was elected President in 1593, was 
created Lord Fyvie a few years afterwards, 
was entrusted with the guardianship of Prince 
Charles ; and finally, while in England as one 
of the commissioners for promoting the pro- 
posed unioD, he was appointed Chancellor in 
the beginning of 1605, and about the same 
time created Earl of Dunfermline. He 
remained Chancellor of Scotland until his 
death in 1622, and during all that period 
was one of the most influential men in the 
kingdom, although he cannot be reckoned as 
a prominent statesmen. He maintained his 
position, in spite of occasional storms, by 
the favour which he had acquired from his 
ability and personal character, but made no 
special mark on the history of his time. 

About his legal career there is almost 
nothing to be said. According to the testi- 
mony of his contemporaries, he was an ac- 
complished lawyer ; but the courts of Scotland 
at that time could scarcely have afforded 
much opportunity for the display of legal 
knowledge, and reports had not yet come 
into existence. His character as a judge 
atood high ; and on one notable occasion he 
showed an amount of independence, not very 
common at the time, by resenting the personal 
pleading of the King in a case in which the 
Crown was sued by Robert Bruce, then one of 
the prominent ministers of the Kirk. So far as 
it lay with him to carry out the ecclesiastical 
policy of the King, it seems to have been done 
with moderation. Calderwood says that 

" howsoever he was popishly disposed in his 
religion, yet he condemned many abuses and 
corruptions in the Kiike of Borne. He was 
a good justioiir, courteous and humane both to 
strangers and to his own country people ; but 
noe good friend to the bishops." 

Spottlswood tells us that he 

" exercised his plaoe with ereat moderation and 
to the oontentment of all honest men ; he was 
ever inclining to the Roman faith as being 
educated at Rome in his younger years, but 
very observant of good order, and one that 
hated lying and dissimulation, and, above all 
things, studied to »»i"'ntain peace and quietness." 

There seems to be no reason to suppose that 
he really was a concealed Romanist ; but it is 
possible enough that he retained a kindly in- 
clination to the Church which he had left, which 
perhaps aided him in maintaining a certain 
impartiality and moderation in dealing with 
the ecclesiastical parties of reformed Scotland. 
The glimpses we get of his private life show 
14m ^ b« a fnan of palm temper «pd of yanous 



and scholarly interests. Of his taste in archi- 
tecture he has left a memorial in the beautiful 
castle which he caused to be built on his 
northern estate of Fyvie, and in the house. 
Pinkie, where he died. 

The Chancellor's letters, which are not very 
numerous, relate almost entirely to public 
matters. The few that are at all personal 
in their character make us regret that we 
do not see more of his private life. Mr. 
Seton has, however, made good use of every* 
thing that could throw any light on his 
character. The book is very well illustrated ; 
and the frontispiece, after a portrait at Tester 
by Zttocaro, gives ns the impression of a 
refined, far-seeing, even-tempered man. 

ixBXB. Gibson. 



S^etan Tales. Translated from the Tibetan 
by F. Anton von Schiefner. Done into 
English from the German, with Introduc- 
tion, by W. R. S. Ralston. (Triibner.) 
More than half of the Introduction to the 
present work is devoted to an account of the 
rise of Tibetan philology, and the labours of 
Korosi, Schiefner, and others, the names of 
whom are not by any means " legion," who 
have toiled in this neglected and somewhat 
arid field of Oriental scholarship. In the 
latter part of the Introduction, Mr. Ralston, 
whose name is so familiar to all lovers of 
Russian folk-lore, has supplied some interest- 
ing Western analogues and parallels, drawn, 
for the most part, from Sclavonic sources, to 
the Eastern folk-tales, culled from the Kah- 
gywr, one of the divisions of the Tibetan 
sacred books. 

There is no doubt or uncertainty as to the 
Aryan character of these Tibetan Tales. 
They are, as the translator well remarks, all 
of Indian origiu ; and, he might also have 
added, they b^ong imdoubtedly to Buddhistic 
literature. Here we meet with some familiar 
acquaintances, such as the Vessantara, Kusa, 
Tittira, Tinduka, and Mahosadha jdtakeu 
(pp. 25, 257, 302, 342, 348), the well-known 
stories of Jivaka (p. 75) and Kisagotamt 
(p. 216), together with others that occur 
in the Fanoaiantra and JEjathd-sarit'sdgara, 
In these selections from the Tibetan writings 
we come across the originals of some of 
our Western stories, as " The Wolf and the 
Sheep" (p. 314), "The Ungrateful Lion" 
(p. 31 1), and " The Ass as a Singer " (p. 323), 
and others iu which the moral is the same as 
that conveyed by corresponding European 
fables. 

By the help of Benfey, Hardy, Tawney,and 
Bhys Davids, the English translator has been 
enabled to refer the reader to various Bud- 
dhist sources where the originals of his tales, 
in Sanskrit or in F&li, are to be found. He 
has, however, overlooked one or two contained 
in Dr. Davids' translation of the Jd.taka-book. 
Thus the story of "The Guilty Dogs" 
(p. 342) corresponds to the Kvltkwrit-jStdka 
(No. 22). The Kdhrgyur curiously enough 
mentions the names of the two naughty dogs, 
which the P&li omits. The tale of " The 
Peacock as Bridegroom" is plainly "The 
Dancing Peacock " in the Naeea-idtaka (No. 
32), but the Tibetan version is very bald, and 
leaves out the point that constitutes the jeaX 
fun aod morftl oi the stoi^, 
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There are other jdiaka itories among these 
Tiheton Tain that Mr. Ralston has ftiled to 
notice ; and for this he must be heM blame- 
leu, as only tboee who have a knowled)^ of 
PMi and some acquaintance with Prof. Faus- 
boll'i excellent edition of the J&taka-book can 
be expected to identify them. The atoir of 
the hypocritical oat (p. 344), another form 
of the Bildra-jdtaka (No. 128). is fonnd 
in the Poneatantra and XathA-tarU-tSgara 
(ii. 67), and has many Western analogoes. 
*< The Wise and Foolish Monkey Chiefs" (p. 
352) is a variant of the Kimpakhajdtaka 
(No. 85). The latter part of » The Five 
Lovers " (p. 300) is identical with the 
Fadwna-jdtaJea (No. 261). The beginning is 
a different story tacked on, and is a bangUng 
attempt to explain the aeoond, the monl of 
which is that more is to be gained by speak- 
ing the plain truth than by coarse flattery. 
The medley necessitates some onrioos altera- 
tions in the Tibetan rendering of the second 
story. The first part of *' The Punishment of 
Avarice" (p. 286) is the Vedahbhhjdiaka 
(No. 48), the original of a similar story in 
Chaaoer's "Pardoner's Tale." Here, again, 
we find the unskilful admixture of two dis- 
tinct jdtakat'^h^ latter part of the Tibetan 
tale being the well-known story of "The 
Greedy Jackal." The moral of both is the 
same, and is intended to show that " oove* 
tousness is the bane of creatnres" (see the 
Xathd-tatit-tdffora, ii. 60). The original of 
the story of Ad&rsamukha (p. 29) is the 
Odmmi-eanda-jMaka (No. 257), which shows 
ns that the Tibetan names Ananda and 
Dundin represent the P&li Janaeandha and 
Cnnda.. 

In one instance (the story of Yessantara) 
Mr. Ralston is inclined to look upon the 
Tibetan variant as the more poetic and 
pathetic of the two renderings. The P&li 
version, we venture to think, wotdd not 
support this favourable verdict; and a com- 
parison of Nos. 19, 44, 46, and 85 with the 
P&li originals would go far to disprove it, and 
show how inferior are the stories in the 
Eah-gyvr to those in the hooks of the Southern 
Buddhists. 

" Incredulity Punished" (p. 350) is probably 
a jdiaka story, which, like many others in 
the volume before us, has snfiered much in 
its Tibetan re-cast. It is, in its present form, 
quite non-Buddhistic in giving conntenanoe 
to a belief in dreams, for in the Makdtujpina- 
jdtaka (No. 77) Baddha is represented as say- 
ing to the King of Eosala, " Do not be dis- 
turbed on account of dreams " {Suptnafaeeaj/i 
te hhayam n'attki). 

These Buddhist stories are made the vehiole 
of conveying salutary truths and wholesome 
maxims, and there is in many of them a store 
of worldly wisdom. The danger of calling in 
" one conversant with the law " as an arbiter 
is humorously enforced in the story of the 
two otters which quarrelled over a large fish 
they had just caught. The jackal, which in 
Eastern stories seems to be endowed with 
the cunning of the fox, on being caUed upon 
to decide the contest, takes the middle of 
the fish for himself, and leaves his clients the 
head and tail (p. 332). This fable, Mr. Balston 
reminds us, " closely resembles the well-known 
legal eater of the disputed oyster and presenter 
of the oyster-shells to the two olaimanta who 



had referred their dispute to his decision." 
Tha folly and mischievous conseqnenoes 
of the blind leading the blind are forcibly 
illustrated by the tale of the monkeys which, 
seeing the reflection of the moon in a well, 
come to the conclusion that " the lesser light " 
has fallen into the water and rendered the 
earth moonless ; whereupon they form them- 
selves into a chain to draw the moon out, 
and restore it to the world. ' But, dinging 
tog^her by a weak branch of an overhanging 
tree, they are precipitated into the water and 
seriously damaged. They are thereby reminded 
that, " when' uie foolish have foolish leaders, 
they all go to ruin " (p. 353). The unwisdom 
of attempting the impossible is well brought 
out in the story of the jackal (p. 341), which, 
following the track of an elephant, sees the 
large foot-prints and claims them as its own. 
Setting its foot in one of them, it is tripped 
up anof gets a nasty fall. It is a verification 
of an old-said saw that 

" He who strives to tonoh a star 
Oft stnmbles at a straw." 

" Tread upon a worm and it will turn," we 
are told ; and in the volume under notice we 
learn that a dog may, by harsh treatment, be 
made to speak (p. 175). The story, briefly 
told, is this : A certain king named Janaka, 
wishing to test the oleverness of his Ministers, 
gave them each a dog, and bade them 
teach it to talk within a given time. 
Mahaushadha, the king's favourite, was the 
only one who accomplished the task, which 
he did by the following device : — He fastened 
the animal near bis own table, and allowed it 
to see all the dainties that were placed upon 
it, but did not let the dog taste any of them. 
Scantily and badly fed, the poor creature 
became lean, g^nnt, and half-dead. When 
the king saw it he marvelled thereat. The 
cunning Minister was ready with his answer. 
" king," he said, " I have given it the same 
kind of food that I ate myself." This was 
too much for the dog, which instantly ex- 
claimed, " king, that is not true ; I am all 
but dead with hunger." 

The Miracle or Mystery play patronised by 
the Church and the guilds in mediieval 
times seems to have its counterpart in these 
Tibtftan Tales (p. 236). Bimbis&ra, King of 
Magadha, instituted a festival in honour of 
the converted 2fdffar^a», Girika and Sundara. 
An actor from the South, with a view to 
amuse the assembled multitude and to enrich 
himself, determined to compose for the occasion 
a drama in which Baddha should be extolled 
and glorified. For the purpose of getting 
together the chief facts in the life of Gotama, 
the ambitious actor sought to obtain informa- 
tion from six " brethren " of the Order, who, 
however, refused to help him. Then he 
betook himself to Sthiilananda, the chief of 
the Buddhist sisterhood, who out of the 
Aihinithkranuma-tutra supplied him with 
materials for his drama. The actor suc- 
ceeded in entertaining his audience, and made 
a large profit by his performance. He was, 
however, indiscreet enough to introduce the 
six bhikkhut ioto his play and to make 
fun of them. They, however, turned the 
tables upon him by setting up a rival 
theatre and performing a divine drama, 
so that the over-reached actor himself 
thought that it was played by gods, demi> 



gods, and angels. In order to get rid 
of his rivals, the actor was obliged to rae 
for pardon, and to hand over to the biikikui 
all his receipts. If the six '* brethren " rwllj 
did, as they are here represented, reonve the 
proceeds of the first performance, they wen 
vary bad Buddhists ; out we suspect that ths 
author of the tale, like the Sonthen aotor, 
was desirous of having a little joke at tbe 
expense of the good brothers of an Order thtt 
did not, after the death of its founder, and nt 
the time this story was oompcied, scorn 
endowments and State aid. 

B. Mosus. 



SB. 8XBA.0k'S IBTSODirCTIOV TO THE 
OI.D TESTAXBKT. 

Einlmtung in dot Alte Testament. Von Lie. 
Dr. H. L. Strack, a.o. Prof, der Theologie 
in Berlin. Extract from VoL I. of " Hand- 
buch der theologisohen Wisssnsohafiieo," 
(Nordlingen : C. H. Back.) 

PxBHAPB the day will come when dictionaries 
of the Bible and handbooks to the litersr; 
criticism of the Scriptures will be rslieved of 
some of the ballast which at present slmott 
uselessly fills up their pages. Meantiine, 
Dr. Strack has made a thankworthy attempt 
to " orientate " the German student of the 
Old Testament by sketching the chanctsr. 
istics of the yarious books and the problont 
which attract the attention of contemponry 
criticism. This at least is the portion of 
the little work before us which will mott 
interest the ordinary English student, it 
is not indeed such a limited point of riev 
from which Dr. Strack regards his aibjeet; 
apocrypha and pseudepigprapha, the formttioii 
of the canon, the history of the text, ti>e 
ancient and modern versions, are all noticed 
by the author, and the bibliographical liitt 
which accompany every section are compoead 
with almost equal completeness and dis- 
crimination. 

Dr. Strack is perhaps not the scholar 
whom most students would have chosen for 
the task. Well known as he has been >iooe 
the year 1872 as an indefatigable student 
of the later Hebrew literature, he has not 
yet come before the world as a sym- 
pathetic worker in the still more difficult 
field of literary and historical criticism. Ho« 
gladly would one have seen a handbook to 
the Old Testament by such a trained and 
impartial scholar as Uiehm or Eamphausen ! 
Still, there should be no stint in the friendly 
recognition of Dr. Straok's work on the p*rt 
of older scholars. That an orthodox theologian 
should admit without reserve that, diffiealtss 
it may be to propound thoroughly satisfactory 
solutions of the problems of the Pentateuch 
and Isaiah, the traditional solutions are 
absolutely untenable, is a gain not only for 
friends of science, but for lovers of religioo. 
There is only a line or two expressing thi« 
conviction on the part of the author ; more 
than this was unnecessary in Germany. Of 
course, everyone who has worked in this field 
will have some objections to make to an 
individual writer's statement of the actual 
state of critical controversies ; indeed, such a 
statement could not attain thoroughness within 
the narrow limits auigned. For instance, I see 
no reference to what has more than once been 
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nferred to in the AcAoiirr, aad latelj ako 
by Friedrioh Delitztoh (roUomog Qoldziher) 
in Qermuy — m., the diflSoolty of acoounting 
for the oloiie parallelisma between the Yahvia- 
tio u well aa the Elohiatic aoooonta of the 
early fortunea of man, on the one hand, and 
the Babylonian, on the other, on anj of the 
current critical hypotheses ; nor to the diffi- 
culties felt by several Egyptologists in 8ocept> 
ing the comparatively recent origin assigned 
by analytic critios to the oarrativeaof Exodus. 
Nor oao I, at least, admit the author's state- 
ment of the critical problems of Isaiah to be 
in the slightest degree adequate; nor agree 
with him that all non-traditionidist critics, 
vitfaoat exception, regard the last twenty- 
MTea chapters of the Book of Isaiah (cer- 
tainly not the work of Isaiah) as a production 
of the second half of the Babylonian exUe. 
Sedly there seem to be traditiona among 
liberal critics almost as difficult to overturn 
(particnlarly if the assailant be an Englishman,) 
and yet almost as groundless, as those of 
ooDiervative scholars. Something more, too, 
will have to be said, in Dr. Strack's second 
editioo, of the critical problems of other 
books ; 0.y., of Joel and Job. Dr. Oort long 
ago proposed the most conservative view 
which the facts of Joel appear to allow ; but 
the tendency of students has been for some 
time (not, indeed, without a protest in these 
eohunns) to maintain with growing positive- 
neia the post-exile origin of the book, the 
gnraads for which are indeed strong. The 
theory of the gradual growth of the 
Book of Job has been less favourably received 
owing to the extreme form in which it was 
propounded bj Studer in the Jakrhueher Jur 
fntataiUische Theologie, 1875, but it has yet 
lo be seriously considered ; the conflicting 
and arbitrary accounts of the line of thought 
of Job and hia friends and of the object of 
the author create a certain a priori presump- 
tion against the unity of the poem. In all 
thete critical discussions one fault of the 
eritia has been that they have considered 
them too much by themselves, whereas the 
eomplieated nature of the problems demands 
that the hooka in question should be treated 
in connexion, and with an eye to a provisional 
ootliDe of the history of the Old Teatament 
literature. It is pleasant to be able to speak 
with high praise of the section on the Book 
of Daoiel. It no longer, then, appears " pro- 
bae" to German orthodoxy to admit that 
the Book of Daniel is not the work of Daniel 
himaeir, nor even of a single age ; but that, 
like ao many other Old Testament books, it 
1)U grown. Dr. Strack was naturally drawn 
to the problems of Daniel by the Aramaic 
language of chap. ii. 4-Tii. 28, which fell so 
uturally within the range of his early special 
(tttdiea. His solution agrees in the main 
with my own (art. "Daniel," Unct/cL Britann., 
ed. 9), except that he haa not found space to 
eoniider the relation of the narratives in 
Daniel to the cuneiform inscriptions. The 
form in which he puts his solution is this :— 

"The second part (no doubt frmn chap. viL 
Wwards) having been assuredly written m the 
Hsoeabaean period, it seems fiuiest to suppose 
that, since the time of Alexander the Oreat at 
wt, a hook of Daniel-natrativeB was extant in 
Aiamaie^ and tiiat at the time of Antioohna 
Eppbanes ttiis waa welded together with the 



newly composed book of visions. To what 
extent it was altered by the author of the 
(Hebrew) visions cannot now be determined. 
At present the entire book forms an indiviaible 
whole." 

Dr. Strack adds that 

" the visions of the Book of Daniel, which are 
valuable to us through the New Teatament, 
retain a high reli^ous sianifloanoe, even if we 
regard them as wntten not in the sixth century, 
but in the second quarter of the second century 

B.O." 

The full development of this dictum will 
doubtless be found in a succeeding part of 
the same work, by Dr. F. W. Schulz, devoted 
to the important subject of Old Teatament 
theology. 

It need only be added that the meifpre 
section on the formation of the canon 
is aupplemented by the ample intjrniitiaB 
contained in an article on the Old Testament 
canon by Dr. Strack in voL vii. of the new 
edition of Herzog's BealeMyelopHie — a work 
in the hands of every German-reading theo- 
logical student T. K. Ohetiob. 



raw iroTBiiS. 



Alasnam't Iiadif. By Leslie Keith. (Bentley.) 

Qahrielle de Bourdaina. By Mrs. Spender. 
(Hurst & Blackett.) 

All among the Barley. By Flora Hayter. 
(White.) 

Semes Jrom the Oieito. Translated firom the 
German of Leopold Kompert. (Reming- 
ton.) 

Prineeu AUthea. By F. M. Peard. (Bell.) 

Wz have hardly more than one fault to find 
with Alamam't La^. (People do not un- 
fortunately read the Arabian NighU as they 
once did, so that it may be well to refer them 
there for the reason of the title.) It is too 
long ; much too long. Ita pages are more 
than the pages of the ordinary thiee-volume 
novel, which certainly does not as a rule err in 
point of brevity ; and they are so printed as to 
contain more than half as much matter again 
as is usual. Now it must be a writer of very 
exceptional power who can keep up the 
interest through such a mass of materiaJ, and 
Mr. Leslie Keith is not a writer of very ex- 
ceptional power, though he ia better than the 
average novel-writer. He has several ad- 
vanta^. His scene is for the most part 
pitched in Madrid, the least familiar of 
European capitals to moat English readers, and 
the picture of the little English colony there 
is very good. Hia three contrasted Graces, 
Deonys Ouvry, Philippa Henshaw, and Bell 
Fnllarton, are interesting, and a person of 
lawless inclinations might not object to 
marry them all three. The most original, 
though the least prominent, is the last- 
named, Bell, a young Scotchwoman possessed 
of that innocently absurd patriotiam which 
indignantly repudiatea the name " English," 
and of which every Englishman who knows 
Sootland must have an amnaed menuxy. 
The real hero of the story, so far as thete ia a 
hero, Ralph Malleson, a disappmnted and 
middle-aged person of humour, is abo good ; 
and the "Prince Alasnam" is not more 
offensive than youn^ men of more lack than 



braina ate in real life, and less ao than they 
generally are in novels. When among his 
minor personagea Mr. Keith is more eon- 
ventionaL Mr. Ferryman, the Liverpool 
man, is bat a stale and theatrical man of 
businesa ; and we confess to being extremely 
tired of the selfish dilettante father who 
re-appeara in Mr. Oavry. But that Mr. 
Keith ia better than conventional when he 
chooses is proved by Philippa Henshaw, the 
coquette in searoh of a husband, who haa 
quits sufficient differences. To the con- 
scientious novel-reader who haa plenty of 
time at his or her disposal, Alamam't Zadi/ 
may be confidently recommended. 

Mrs. Spender appears to be one of those 
persons who suffer from a minor frenzy of 
John Dennis in estimating the amount of 
attention which the world is likely to pay to 
them. There was once a beginner in literature 
who was made very miserable by a misprint 
(accidentally amounting to a grammatical 
blunder) in an article of his. He bewailed 
himself to his editor thereanent. " My dear 
air," replied the man of experience, " I am 
very sorry, but the majority of the world will 
not, I fear, read your article : the majority of 
those who do read will not, I trust, notice the 
slip ; and the majority of those who do notice 
will not, I am sure, think or care about the 
matter." In the same way, though, perhaps, 
with leas authority, we may assure iin. 
Spender that a Prefaoe assigning reaaons why • 
she haa not adopted " a merrier tone," and 
why she has attempted to deal with "the 
deeper elements and more ultimate realitiea of 
life," is quite superfluous. Provided her 
novels are good and readable, nobody will 
quarrel with her if they are as lugubrious as 
that celebrated play wherein " there remained 
not one of the considerable characters alive " 
at the end of the fifth act, or if they are as 
chokefuU of fun as the Prieieuiet Biditmlea. 
If they are bad, her readera will not be pro- 
pitiated in the very least by her ultimate 
realitiee and her deeper elements. As a 
matter of fast, Odbrielle de Bourdaiae is 
neither good nor bad, but it is rather bad than 
good. It is sometimes awkwardly and some- 
times absurdly written, as when Mrs. Spender 
talks about " a calm and almost frigid manner 
seeming to be in keeping with a Roman nose." 
The characters have little verisimilitude, and 
the inoidenta little probability or truth to fact. 
Mrs. Spender lays her scene chiefly in Guern- 
sey, and aays that she has lived in that island. 
How little she has noticed its waya may be 
judged from her remark that Gustavo de 
Bourdaine " bought a steam plough " when 
he waa farming there. He ia elsewhere sud 
to have been suspected of madness ; and cer- 
tainly this suggests it. The largest farm we 
ever heard of in Guernsey (and that was 
quite abnormal) was about 100 acres ; and by 
lar the greater part of every Channel Island 
property is in grass. A steam plough of his 
own would be of about as much use to a 
Guernsey farmer as a white elephant or an 
ironclad train. Gustavo de Bourdabe, how- 
ever, does other odd things, the chief of which 
is that, " with a crowd of other diggers," he 
seeks and finds gold in Australia " for years " 
before 1848, whereas history has generally 
set the date of the famous Hargreavea dia- 
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coveryin 1851. It may be uidthat theae 
things are triflea, but they are not. In the 
third Tolame some interest of incident is 
evolved; bat it ia dangerous to trust to 
readers having the courage and perseverance 
to reach it. 

Miss Flora Hayter quotes no other book 
on the title-page of All Among the Barley, 
and therefore may be presumed to be a 
novice. The best advice we oan give her is 
either to abandon novel-writing altogether, 
or to change her style entirely. As Miss 
Bhoda Broughton to Miss Helen Mathers, so, 
and much more also, is Miss Helen Mathers 
to Mils Flora Hayter. Miss Hayter is a veiy 
innocent writer, and her situations are not 
risky, though they are often unpleasant and 
in bad taste. But, though we are loath to use 
hard language to a lady, we are bound to say 
that, in a long and painful experienoe, we 
hardly rememb«: to have read a sillier book. 
There are not wanting in it signs that Miss 
Hayter is not quite satisfied with the " Cometh 
up as a Flower " ideal which at first she seems 
to have set up ; but that is all that we oan 
say for her. 

Kompert's Jewish sketches have a great 
reputation, which has been recently increased 
by the revival of Jvdenlhtitze in Russia and 
Germany. The English reader has a transla- 
tion of them hen which, as a translation, is 
neither very good nor very bad. It does not, 
•however, altogether obscure the individual 
and original savour of the stories. The first, 
" Schlemiehl " (which in Jewish phrase does 
not mean a man without a shadow, but a 
persistently clumsy and unlucky person), and 
the last, "Without Authorisation," are the 
best. The first has a great deal of pathos. 
The longest story, <' The Bandar's Children " 
is a little too long and somewhat destitute of 
centnd interest. But it illustrates the curious 
hatred of the Jews as publicans which is said 
to be at the bottom of most of the recent 
riots. 

The author of those pleasant books Car- 
iouehe and The Bote Oarden has been seen 
to much grreater advantage than in JPrineeu 
Alethea. The story is very much after the 
fashion of Miss Yonge, but it lacks her 
command of domestic detail and interest ; it 
has too many characters for its length, and 
the characters do not combine in any artistic 
fashion to work out the story. It is dis- 
tinctly " goody " — a word which we are very 
chary of using in condemnation — and its 
goodinesB is not reasonable. A girl of seven- 
teen who failed to resent her father's re- 
marriage with a wife only three or four years 
older than herself would be either a saint or 
else utterly wanting in all the characteristics 
that justify the existence of women. We 
sympathise thoroughly with Alethea, and are 
extremely sorry when she knuckles down to 
her stepmother. Now it dearly must be 
Mrs. Peard's fault when she leaves Christian 
men in this un-Christian f^me of mind ; and 
we feel (hat our guilt is on her head. 

GzoBOi Sahttsbvxt. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

On Phyiieal Education, and its Place in a 
Bational System of Bduoalion. A Lecture by 
Oonoordia Lofving. (Sonnensohein.) This book 
deserves a very hearty welcome. The writer is 
a Swedish lady, who has done good work in 
London by training the Board soaoolmiatressas 
to teach physical exercises to the girls. But 
what she naa to say extends beyond primary 
schools. The English people have never failed 
to enjoy rough games and sports, and at the 
present time usir importance is becoming more 
and more admowledged. Yet it is certain that 
no adequate recognition has ever been given to 
the necessity of a systematic training of the 
body in both sexes m>m the earliest age. On 
this subject Miss Lofving writes not only as 
an enthusisst, but also as one endowed with 
a iride knowledge. Her object is to make 
known in this country the system of rational 
gymDastios elaborated by her countryman, 
Peter Henry Ling. Her earnestness, her grasp 
of philosophical principleB, her skill in exposi- 
tion, and ner fluency m the English language 
axe alike worthy of the highest praise. We 
have seldom read a book tluit was at once so 
practical and so convincing. She promises a 
complete work on education, in which the ideas 
here expressed will be more fully worked out ; 
and we heartily encourage her to such an 
undertaking. It is not superfluous to add that 
this litUe volume is dedicated to Princess Louise, 
and has for its frontispiece a photographic 
portrait which at once wins our attention. 

Engliih Leuons for School- Boom Vie. By 
Kathleen Enox. (Bell.) We can warmly 
recommend this litUe bcK>k also to all who are 
concerned in the education of the young. The 
writer, believing tliat a perfect store of wisdom, 
beauty, and the highest mental training is to be 
found in poetoy, bcdievesalso that poetry cannot 
be too much or too early made the foundation 
of all study ; and that, for the teaching of the 
English language^ English poetry must be the 
best, the most fitting, and the most beautiful 
of lessons. But though most of the extracts 
contained in this book are in verse, a faw 
very noble examples of English prose are given 
also ; and we do not doubt that some will object 
to the selections as beyond a child's capacity. 
In painting, which is but poetry in another 
fbrm, we have always found the instinctive 
judgment of a child to be an unerring test of 
excellence ; and in our attitude towards children 
we are too ready to forget in what decree 
tkey may indeed become our teachers. What 
we have to do is to confirm the transient im- 
pression ; to transmute the psssing emotion into 
a permanent source of elevation. Miss Enox's 
thoughtful litUe work affords us an admirable 
method f^ fixing in the pupil's mind the images 
of truth and beauty she has so careftdly 
selected. The danger of fiulure in its use lies 
more in the unsympathetic nature of the teacher 
than of tiie taught. We should guard against 
the snare that they hil into who, as George 
Eliot says, would tell us all about the violet, 
yet have no nostril for its scent ; and, reoog- 
nisioK their natural powers of appreciation, 

S've them freely from our store, thus making 
eir littie world 

" Larse with a land of moontala, lake and loanr, 

And larger yet with wander, love, belief " 
towards those great masters who have 
« Sent them this wealth of joy and noble grief." 

BemiwUeeneet of an Old Bohemian. In 2 
Tols. CCinatoy.) Mr. Herbert Spencer has 
ofaeeiTed that a man's conversation is a sure 
index to his mental capacity. Let that capacity 
be of a high order, and he will talk of abstract 
principles ; let it be limited, and his discourse 
will be confined to persons, their virtues, 
defects, ond ndditieg. it is prob^bl^ that ^ 



mental foculties of ninety-nine readers cot of a 
hundred are incapable of grasnng, nuidi 
less enjoying, abstractions; and it is to 
this large dass that the author of theas 
Reminiieenee* appeals. He has, while leodling 
some incidents m a long and olieqasred career, 
assembled a most amusing collection of personal 
anecdotes of celebrities, British and foreign. 
E[is gallery of portraits includes royal person- 
ages and pretenders, great captains, oonspiiatots 
of every kind and degree, artists and musioisos, 
authors and joumaLlists, not to mention ad- 
venturers of every nationality and description. 
Our "Old Bohemian" is an excellent story.tellar. 
He but seldom introduces as ftesh aoqnaintanoes 
the Joe Millers of our youth; and, above all, 
though, as he himself informs us, these two 
volumes contain the confidences of an old 
man, yet they are pervaded by a seat 
and exuberant humour which are usually 
supposed to be the characteristic of yontb. 
We have spoken of them as containing a 
gallery of portraito ; and, although drawn, ibr 
the most part^ in tlie barest outline, it i« 
easy to see that they are, one and all, the work 
of an artist. If such a comparison may be 
allowed, we will say that the author's personal 
sketches remind us of nothing so much as of 
the lifs-like outline sketches by Maoliae. Kot 
infrequently onr " Old Bohemian " will devote 
but a single anecdote to some individual, yet 
that aneodoto generally conveys a stronger im- 
pression of itakero's preeenoe than might hare 
been gathered from fifty pages of an ordinaiy 
biography. Whether in the amassing of thit 
treasury of personal details due care has alwsyi 
been tucea to avoid offence to the feelingaof 
individuals yet living is open to question, and 
we fear there are many who will look upon 
their portraito in this oolleotion with any 
but pleasurable feelings. The author is netw 
ill-natured, but he might, with adTintage, 
have borne in mind that meet men vonld 
prefer that their positive defeota should be pn- 
sented to tiie world rather than thoee weakneeea 
which invito ridicule. With few exceptioni,tiM 
stories carry the stamp of truth, but, doubtlec, 
readen would like a littie more proof before 
aooepting some few assertions. For instapoe, 
it is stated that the means of carrying into 
execution the Boulogne expedition of Iximi 
Napoleon were raised by M. Fialin, afterwards 
the Due de Peraigny, from the proceeda of the 
famous Exchequer Bills fraud, m whioh heii 
said to have taken an active part with Ur. 
Beaumont'Smith, who was subsequently trans- 
ported for his share in the crime. The anther 
relates one or two aneodotea oonoerniag the 
earlier career of Napoleon UL whidt an 
trivial, but interesting, as they exhibit um 
strange mixture of audacity and fatalism wbioh 
entered into the composition of the third Sm- 
perer of the French. It happened that the " Old 
Bohemian " was in Strassburg at the very tuns 
when the pretender tried to aeduoe the ganiaon 
of that clt^, in October 1836, and he nnin- 
tontionally intruded upon a secret meeting <n 
the conspiraton a few houn before the plot 
discovered itself. He says that, having gone 
to pay a farewell visit to friends who were 
staying in the Grand Bue, he stumbled into 
the presence of 

"some ten gentleman staadfatg la a semioM* 
nmnd a parsonage wrapped in a lane eariawo 
cloak, who was addresshig them In Frenoh with a 
slight Hdvato-Alsatiaa aooant. He stopped ihoit 
whan I entered, and asvaral of the gaatlemea 
looked roond, with evident impatieBoe aind soiioy. 
anoa. . . . Iwlthdrew. . . Ihadhadtinie,how(Tar, 
to catoh a glimpse of the face of the persaaage u 
the doak ; it was a rather heavy-IooUag ssaii< 
Batch lace." 

If we are to believe the author, this conspiraey 
was really much more formidable than » 
seemed after its Mlu^; ^ rao^oatioiu an 
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Hid to hisn Vxtonded over Alsue tnd Lorraine, 
and, altluHigh it wu kept very neoret, a 
luge number of Boonaputiats moot have been 
nan to it. We cannot in this notioe do 
juiboe to the very varied matters of interest to 
b» found in these Becolleotions, but before 
eondnding ve must call attention to the 
tbnndant store of anecdotes the^ contain 
teapeeting English journalists and joomalism 
dTuing the last thirty years. Those who care 
for siuh reading will find portraits of Thomas 
Uttleton Holt, Jefferson Frowse, inimitable 
James Qrant, and many another worthy, which 
will place those heroes before them in the very 
aesL 

SvaMofJtJM Dndat. Seleoted and Edited 
by 0. D. Yonge. (ICaomillan.) It is so good 
a thing that 'Drjiaa.'a admirable prose (for the 
most part aooeasiDle hitherto only in cumbrous 
and expenstTe editions) should be cheaply and 
kindily edited that a critic is almost disposed 
not to look the horse in the mouth at alL This 
aoqaieaoence would perhaps be well for Pro£ 
ToDge, for his Introduction and notes are not 
only nnaatisfaotory in general execution, bat 
abound with positiTe blunders. He gives such 
perfectly unnecessary pieces of information as 
that Brutus was the murderer of Caeear, and he 
aootes freely fromMacaulay^ Hallam, Johnson, 
&c, but he STipplies no original critical aperfvu 
on the position of Dryden in the history of 
English pioae. His statements are often ex- 
eeedngly wild. He says that " Dryden, whose 
ttriiest prose works were written a few years 
tfter those of Temple, and while that statesman 
vu at the height of his reputation, may, with- 
out derogating from his claim to originality, be 
&iily supposed to have studied and profited by 
Temple's ezample." Now, when Bidden wrote 
the "Bssav of Dramatic Poeqy," Temple had 
written noBung whatever of importance, and was 
batdly known either as a writer or a statesman. 
On the other haiid,Ur. Yonge does not so much 
as mention Xillotson, whom Dryden, by his own 
iMtfflent to Oongreve, did study. It is not true 
that the Dryden funily were of "knijghtly rank." 
Ike story told of Waller, and hu ingenious 
npfy to Oharles IL about poets handling fiction 
Mter than fiMt, Mr. Yonge transfers to Dryden. 
It ii not the fact that V he composed his tragedies 
tad comedies in rhyme." The comedies are 
ihnost entirely in prose, and not all the tragedies 
ue in rhyme. It is simply absurd to say that 
"insdooen years he wrote a greater number 
<rf plays than any previous dramatist" When 
Ahnim and JLchitopfid was published, Dryden 
lied not " reoently succeeded to the Laureate- 
•hip." He had held it for more than twelve 
^ean. Macfleeknoe was not "dictated by his 
jesloosyagunst a crowd of inferior poets," but 
ms levelled at ShadweU, and Bhadwell only. 
We have marked numerous other misstate- 
■uati^ bat this selection will nobaUy suffioe. 
It should perhaps be said that Prof. Yonge has 
■lected the " Essay on Satire," that on '<£nns- 
lation," and that on " Poetry and Faintiug " to 
npiesaut Dryden. The first is beyond quMtion 
m place, the second somewhat less so, and the 
thiid v«fT far ftom representative. The pre&ce 
to the Fables and the •• Essay of Dramatic 
jroesy" had much better have been chosen. 
Thit, however, is a matter of taete ; the errors 
jnst noticed, and not a few others like them, 
uenot 

The EitglM Catalogue of Book*. Oompiled 
by Sampson Low. ToL III. (Sampson Low.) 
nhenwe have said that this Catalogue is invalu- 
able, there ia little to add. Those who have 
*«d theprevions volumes will know beet how 
^ prize this, which covers tiie nine years from 
1872 to Deoember 1880. From the point of 
^1^ of the strict bibliographer, something may 
f*vutinc ; but, far practical purposes, the 
iuanao, 00 Writer, and the reader wiU do well 



to be satisfied. Nothing is so difficult as to 
verify the facts about a modem book witiiout a 
direct appeal to a great library. Mr. Sampson 
Low has conferred a great benefit upon all who 
try to be accurate, by thus relieving them of a 
constantly recurring waste of timei It is inter- 
esting to notice that thirty-six editions of Shak- 
spere (more or less complete) have been pub- 
lished during the nine years, and twenty-six of 
The Pilgrimrs Progrett. Mr. Tennyson has 
thirty entries to himself; and Mr. Browning 
ten, though all Mr. Browning's but one repre- 
sent new poems. Ofall English writers, however, 
we fiinoy that the late W. H. G. Kington must 
take the lead. He seems to have written at the 
rate of eleven volumes a-year, or exactly 
ninety-nine in alL A valuable feature in the 
Catalogue are the two Appendices, giving (1) 
the publications of the learned societies, &c. ; 
and (2) the series issued by the different 
publishers. 

Sandy Book on the Law and Praeliee of Joint- 
Stock Companiei. With Forms and Freoedents. 
By Anthony Fulbrook. (Efiingham Wilson.) 
Ui, Fulbrook, whose useful text of the Oom- 
panies Acts, first publif^ed in 1865, is now in a 
sixth edition, has here supplemented that legal 
book with a practical ^de for the benefit of 
laymen. The introduction of the principle of 
limited liability and (more recenUy) the issue 
of shares in small denominations have so com- 
bined to popularise joint-stock enterprise that 
no person even of moderate means can feel him- 
self safe without knowing something about the 
management of companies. Mr. Fulbrook 
addresses himself not onl^ to the large share- 
holding public, but specially to those among 
tiiem who may have ue wealth, the leisure, or 
the opportunity to become directors. That such 
persons should know something of the law 
under which the^ administer their trust is 
absolutely essential, though by no means 
universal. Fair dealing and mutual confidence 
are the foundation of success in company enter* 
prise, as in all other business. But some 
measure of technical knowledge is also neces- 
sary ; and this seems to be very judusoosly 
supplied in Mr. Fulbrook's little handy book. 
We notioe that he has added an unusually 
copious Index. 

Wx have received from Messrs. Maomillan a 
translation, by Olara Bell, of Frofl Ebers' last 
novel. Die Frau BUrgmeiiterin, which was 
reviewed in the AoADSicr of February 4. It 
is only necessary here to state that the transla- 
tion has been carried out on the j>rinciple of 
allowing the reader to perceive that it is not the 
ori^poal he has before him. We mean this toit 
praise and not reproach. In general appear- 
ance we could wish for nothing better than this 
series of volumes, of very varied character, 
which Messrs. Macmillan are now issuing at 
four and sixpence each. 

Taa last addition to Bohn's "Novelist's 
Library " (George Bell and Sons) is a reprint of 
Cecilia in two volumes, with a Frefiwe and Notes 
by Annie Baine Ellis, who last year gave us a 
similar edition of Evelina. Despite the con- 
temporary praise of Johnson and Burke and 
the essay by Maoaulay, we fear that Miss 
Barney will mot now find many readers. Even 
Miss Atuten, we have reason to know, is more 
talked about than read by the present genera- 
tion. Newspapers and magasines take up so 
much of the time of those among us who even 
pretend to read that the old-fitahiomed novel of 
character is never likely to regain its place. 
Yet, if we could have our way, no woman 
should be permitted to write fiction until she 
had fsfiut tluvugh a coarse of Miss Bumey and 
Miss Austen. We might set duller work from 
the survivors, but we shomd at least probably 
getlitaratare. 



Mb. David Docolas, of ^diaburgh, \i 
issuing a very convenient edition of Mr. W. D. 
HoweU'a works, which are expressly stated to 
be " published wiUi the sanction of the anthor." 
Most of the novels, or ratiier novelettes, get 
into a single volume ; but The Lady of the Aroos- 
took will require two. The price of each 
volume is omy one shilling, excMlently printed 
on good paper. We now have on our table 
A Qmnterfeit Praentment and Their Wedding 
JownM^. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. BROWKiNa has left his temporary 
French home near the Grande Chartreuse, and 
ia journeying slowly towards Yenioe, where he 
wUl probably stay till November. 

Mb. a. M. Bboadi^vt, author of Tunit, Pott 
and Ptteent; or, the Last Funic War, and the 
coneepcodent of the Timee daring the war in 
Tmus, left London on Thursday on his way to 
Triptdi, whence we may hope for a fresh series 
of letters shortiy from his accomplished pen. 

Wb are glad to hear that the Government 
of India has decided to employ Mr. J. Faithfiill 
Fleet, of the Bombay Uivil dervioe, a pupil of 
the late Dr. QoldstUcker, as epigraphist to the 
Archaeological Surv^. This work was recom- 
mended last year by Gen. Ounningham, Director 
of the Archaeological Survey in the North and 
East of India, and by Dr. J. Burg^, of the 
Survey of Western and Southern India, whose 
representation was supported by the Berlin 
Ooiimes of Orientalists, and, at the instance of 
Sir Walter fflliqt, by the Boyal Asiatic Society. 
We undecatand the Seoretary of State for India 
has within the last few days sanctioned the 
appointment of lb. Fleet, whose accurate 
Sanskrit soholaiahip is well known. 

Mb. Ha£L Oaqoi has written a volume of 
JBeeoilecMms of Boieetti, which will be published 
•hortly by Mx. Blliot Stock. We hear that the 
book will contain a great number of interesting 
letters <»i literary subjects written by the poet 
during the last fbnr vears of his life. These 
letters embody the fullest statement vet made 
public of Bossetti's views on Shakspere'a sonneta, 
on Donne, Drayton, Wordaworth, Coleridge, 
Keats, and Ohatterton, as well as on the leaa- 
known poets of the last Mghty years. The 
book is not a fbrmal biography, but it con- 
tains an account of the entire career. The 
personal reminiscences of the writer (who was, 
it will be remembered, Bossetti's daily associate 
during the last year of his life) will form a 
leading feature of the work. 

Mb. BoiTAiJ) Baykx has undertaken to com- 
plete FtotL Mayor's edition of the English works 
of Bishop Fisher for the extra series of the 
Early-English Text Society. This completion 
will contun the new-found sermon of Bishop 
Fisher preached at the recantation of Dr. 
Barnes, Starkey's unprinted Life of Fisher, the 
Life in the Lanadowne MSS., and all the letters 
from, to, and about Fiaher which Mr. Bayne 
can collect from the Beoord Office, the British 
Museum, and other sonroes. 

Fbof. Abbsb has just finished his edition of 
Biohard Bamfield'a poems, ld94-98, and in 
another fortnight will issue it with Joy's Apology 
to Tindaie, 153d, and Bishop Cooper's Admonition 
to the people of England, 1589 (the reply of the 
Bishop to Martin Marprelate's EpieUe), in his 
"EngUsh Scholar's Library" of faithful re- 
prints. In Ids modernised reprints^ Frof. Arber 
has two freah volumes of his English Oamer 
ready, the sixth and seventh containing many 
rare and ourioos pieoas whose intrinsic merit 
the idteratiou of their outward form cannot 
much damage. 

Db. Jaicb3 Mabxineau's study of Spinoea, 
which we have already annoonoed as about to 
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be pablished by Mmars. Maonulbut, will have 
u frontispiece a photogiaph from tbe portnit 
preaerred in the Wolfenbnttel library. 

Mb. G. a. Sala has leady a new book, to be 
called Living London, with illnstrationa tram 
hia own pencil. 

Prof. Bins' little book on OelUe Britain will 
be published shortlv by the Sodel^ for Pro- 
moting Chriatian Enowled^ in tneir series 
entitled " Early Britain," which was begnn by 
Mr. Orant Allen's Anglo-Saxon Britain. It 
will have two maps. 

Mb. Sakuzl Wasdingtoit will publish 
immediately, with Messrs. Bell, a moBOgtapli. 
on Aithnr Hugh Clongh. 

Mbssbs. Bsrtlxt propose to issne a limited 
edition, on large paper, of Miss Austen's novels, 
printed on hand-made paper, and bonnd in 
white cloth. The edition consists of six Tdnases, 
which will not be sold separately. 

OwiNa to an unexpectedly large demand, the 

?nblication of Canon Farnr's new work on 
'Ae Eariy Jktyi of OhriManttg, which wa 
announced last week for September 33, has 
been postponed till Oetober 3. 

Mbssbs. Htmar add Blaoebtt win shortly 

Sublish a new work by Mr. J. Fitzgerald 
[oUoy under the title of Court Hfe Below 
Blair*; or, London under the First Georges, 
1714-60. It will contain pictures of Sir 
Bobert Walpole, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, 
Pope, and other literary personages of the time. 

Mb. Ebwabd Wa£FOBD, who, in eonjnne- 
tion with Mr. Walter Thombury, wrote OM 
and New London, has been engased in the 
preparation of a companion book, entitled 
Clreofer Xondon, Which will embraoa the enrirons 
of the metropolis. This new work will be 
published by Messrs. Oasaell, Petter, Qalpin 
and Co. next month, in serial form. 

Mb. Sydney Hodoxs, whose last year's 
Christmas book — Among the Qibjige — ^will not 
have been forgotten by those who came across 
it, proposes to issue a oontinuatioa this winter, 
to be called Among the WMint. 

Mbssbs. F. Y. Whixb asd Oo. will publish 
early in October a novel in three volumes, by 
T. Shairp, entitled Bell and the Dodor. We 
understand that the author is a cousin of the 
well-known novelist Florenoe Manyat. 

A Rsw novel by 'Vmiiam Westall, enttfled 
Red ByvingUm, will be published during October 
by Messrs. Hurst and Bla«skett. The same firm 
have in the press A Oolden Bar, by the author 
of Christina North, &o. Both theae will be in 
the orthodox three volumes. 

Messbs. Bbll have in the press a new 
edition of Boewell's Life of Johnto*, based on 
that of Oroker, but tboronghly revised and 
augmented by the Bev. Alazander Napier; 
and also a translation, by Mr. J. S. Sta%brass, 
of Qrimm's Tevtmic Ifythologff. 

A Scamper through America in 1898 is fha 
title of a book which Messrs. GrifflUi and 
Farran have in the press. It is written by Mr. 
T. 8. Hudson, a shipowner of Wast Oattepod. 
With his wife he visited Washington, San 
Francisco, the Yosemite Valley, Aziaona, and 
Santa Ftf, and took a run into Oanada. He 
has not only described the scenes he visited, 
but he has recorded many impressions which 
will be valuable as coming from one who is able 
to teke an independent view of matters in thsar 
oommercial aspect 

Mbssbs. T. aitd T. Clabx, of Edinbnii^h, 
will publisih early next month the second senes 
of their " Foreign Theologioal Library " for this 
yeax>-'vi&, Marteosen's Social Xtkkt and tbe 
first volume of Weiss^s Kem Tltmmm* Thmtofif. 
Also Meyer's Oommentary on SArewe ud 



Jame* and John, completing the "Meyer 
Series " in twenty volumes. 

Thx fallowing are preparing for publication : 
— A second edition of M. Paul Janet's Final 
Oaueet; Uhlhom's Gharity in the Primitive 
Church; The Doctrine of the Holy Spirit, by 
Prof. Bmeaton, being the "Onnningham Lec- 
tures ; " and the third volume of Hefele's Hittory 
of Ohurdi OouncU*, to the Council of Ohslcedon. 

Or the " Bible Olaas and Handbook Seriee " 
three more volumes are in the press : — Oeneii*, 
by Dr. Marcus Dods; Bomani, by Principal 
Brown ; and The BefarmaUon, by Prof. Lindsay. 

Thi Society for Promoting Christian Enow 
ledge announce the following additions to their 
senal publications : — In tiieir " Home Library," 
The Church in Boman Oaul, by the Bay. B. T. 
Smith, Canon of St. Patnok s, Dublin ; John 
Hut; or, the Commencement of Besistance to 
'Papal Authority on the Part of the Inferior 
Clergy, by the Bev. A. H. Wratialaw ; Judaea 
and htr Buiert, from Nebuohadneesar to Ves- 
pasian, by M. Bramston ; and, in their 
" Diocesan Histories," Og/ord, by the Bev. E. 
Marshall, and York, by the Bev. Canon 
Onaby. 

Thb same society also annonnee the publica- 
tion of a great many stories, most of whidi will 
be illustrated. The following are samples of 
the hn\k:—Oid-Fashioned Fairy Taha, by 
Juliana Horatia Bwing ; The Oood Ship Bar- 
bara : a Story of Two Brothers, by Mr. S. W. 
Sadler ; leabeau't Hero : a Story of the Bevolt 
of theOevennes, by Bsmtf Stuart ; Una Oriehton, 
by the author of Our Vattog, fto. ; AUmt in 
Orowdt; or, Sndlup Tower, InrAnnetteLyster; 
Fairy ^ofes /brJ^Mry Day, by Harriet L.y}hilde- 
Pemberton ; Brother* of Pity, emd t*h«r TaU* of 
Beatta and Men, by Juliana Horatia Ewing; 
A Baker'* Dotea, byt. H. Apaque; TheProfetim't 
Daughter, by A. Bubule-Bvans ; SkOekt* of Omt 
Ufe at Bantwak, by Harriette MoDonmll; 
A Brave Fight: being a Narrative of the Many 
Trials of Master WilOam Lee^ Inventor, by the 
Bev. B. N. Hoare ; Out of the Shadow*, by 
Orona Temple ; Budolph'* Dilemma, by A. H. 
Bngelbaeh; Tender and True, by Florenoe 
Witford ; Under the BUie Flag: a Storr of Mon- 
mouth's Bebellion, by Mary E. Palgrave; 
A Dream of Ruben*, by Austin Clare; Adi: a 
Story of German Life, by Esmd Stuart ; Aiaph 
Wood; or,Littie by Little, by Phoebe Allen; 
BseeAuKiod, by Mary Davison ; The Church Farm, 
by 6. M. Bitwell: Harriee* Mittake*: a Story 
for Servants, by the author of Clary'* Confirma- 
(ion, &0. ; LHUa WiU, by Helen Shipton ; Mit* 
Jean; or, lives that TeU, by M. E. Hayes. 

M-eaCTA Blaokix also announce a long senes 
of illustrated story-books by popular writers 
for the young :— two by Mr. G. A. Henty, Under 
Drake'* Flag and Facing Death ; two by Mr. G. 
Manville Fenn, In tAe King"* Name and Nat 
the Naturalitti two by Mrs. B. H. Bead, Our 
DMy and Fairy Fancy ; two by Mrs. H. R. 
Pitman, Oamered Sheave* and Florence Godfrey'* 
Faith; also Btoriet of Old Eenoum, by Mr. 
Ascot B. Hope; Four Little Mi*chief*, by Miss 
B. Mulholland; Brother and Sitter, by Mrs. 
]>aBght; Advtigiure* of Mr*. Withing -to-be, by 
luss Corkran; and New Light through Old 
Window*, by Mrs. Gregson Gower. 

Iir the same dlass of books, Messrs. George 
Bell and Sons have ready Prineei* AUthea, by 
F. M. Peard (which is noticed in another column 
of the Aoadbjcy), and Hector, by Flora Shaw, 
with eig^t illnstiations by W. J. Hennessey. 

A KZW work £rom the pen and pencil of Mr. 
T. T. Wildridge, seoretuy of the Hull Art Club, 
will appear at an early date under the title of 
<Xd and New HulL 

Thb Institnt de Droit international held its 
third meeting at Turin last week, from Tuesday 



to Saturday, under the presidency of Sig, 
Augusto Pierantoni, Italian Depntjr, and Pro- 
fessor of International Law at Borne. An 
address in memory of the late Bluntsohli tu 
delivered by M. Rolin-Jaoquemys, the BelgUa 
Minister of the Interior. Three important 
subjects were discussed. First, the conflict of 
commercial law, with reference to which apecitl 
committees were appointed to consider buls of 
exchange and the contract of freightage; 
second, a echeme brought forward by M. d» 
Martens ooncernin^ mixed tribunals in the 
East ; third, a revised code of the law of mari- 
time prize, consisting of sixty-eight articles, 
which it is proposed to submit to tbe sevenl 
Governments of Europe. Sir Travers Twias vu 
kept away by illness ; but Prof. Holland, of 
Oxford, M. Bmile de Laveleye, of lAige, and 
M. Ulnnet, of Paris, were among those present. 
It was arranged to hold next year's meeting at 
Munich in the first week of September. 

The New York Critic of September 9 has 
an interesting paper on " American Literature 
in Bussia," signed P. J. Popoff. The Indiaa 
tales of Fenimore Cooper are more read in 
translations than any other foreifpi novek 
Longfellow's poems are familiar to all ednoated 
Busaiana, among whom it would be difficult to 
find one who has not read Uncle Tom't Cabin, 
Emerson is known and admired; and the 
writings of Bret Harte and Mark Twain are 
translated into Busaian as soon as they appear. 
The novels of Henry James, Jun., also find 
some readers, bat Russia is still ignorant of the 
poets Poe, Whittier, Whitman, Lowell, and 
Bryant. 

Thb Bussian Academy intends publiehing 
shortiy the diary of Joseph, late Metropolitan 
of the Baltic Provinces, the deceased prelate 
having beoneathed a sum of money for tlus 
purpose. The diary, which extends over hit 
eutiio period of active duty, will have oepiM 
of official documents appendeid, and is expected 
to throw interesting light on the poeitun of 
the Orthodox Church ia these provinces. 

The Russian Palaeographio Society has 
issued a monograph by M. Nikolai BarsnloT, 
entitled litochniki Butiikoi Agiogravhi ("The 
Sources of Bussian Hagiology"), ''«?gj'^ 
Ixxxi. of the society's publications. This von 
forms a complete bibliographical index of 
Bussian saints — ^both those who have been 
duly canonised and those who are merely so in 
the popular bdief. The uses of such a oompils- 
tion to students of Bussian history are obTioiu. 

Pbof. Akoblo de Gttbebi^atis fairly over- 
whelms us with his literary activity. Bnt a 
month ago (August 19) the second volomeof 
his learned JfyMoIwie dai PtoUes was reviewed 
in the Acadbxt. He now oomes forward as 
the editor (and, we venture to coojeoture, u 
great part the writer likewise) of a "Sto"* 
universale deUa Letteratura" that is pablished 
by HoepU, of Milan. The undertaking u a great 
one, for it is to be divided into three series, of 
about six volumes each. The beginning nai 
already reached us, thon^ by antiapabon 
idatsd 1883. It consists of two volumes dealing 
with the drama. In the first of these ws have 
a rapid sketch (in less than 600 pages) of the 
drama of all times and all eountnes, ladoding 
that of the Hebrews, the Chinese, Ouateniala, 
and such minor European nations as the Serrun' 
and Bttthenians. The second volume, which a 
itself divided into two parts, consists of » 
" florilegio," or collection of extracts (in Italian), 
exemplifying each of the national dramw 
before mentioned. It begins wiUi the ftmo»« 
" SakuntaU" of the Sanskrit poet KoUdM. 
The work is, of course, intended for Itab«n 
readers, but this hardly exonsee the proportion 
of more than 200 pages devoted to I»iy 
and just ten to England. The exti«» 
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m from Marlowe's "Faust," "Hamlet." " The 
Sehool for Soandal," and " I noatri Bimbi " br 
Mr. H. jr. Byron. 



AMERICA fr JOTTINGS. 
Vb hear that M. Alphonse Daudet, the aovelist, 
bis written a paper on M. Victor Hugo for an 
early nnmber of the Century. 

It is stated that no leas than twenty-one post- 
office towns in the United States now bear the 
uune of Garfield. 

Mr. J. Bbawdbb Matthbws, whose recent 
itudy of the Freneh stage was very fsvonrably 
neeived in this country, has made » colleetion 
of Pnemt of American PatrioUim, arrant^ in 
the ehronologieal order of tho events celebrated. 
It will be published by Messrs. Obarles 
Seribner's Sons. 

Aaoisa the books to be issued by Messrs. 
Hoaghton, Mi£9in and Co., of Boston, which are 
of interest on this side the Atlantic are a new 
edition of the complete works of Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, in twelve Tolames, with biblio- 
psDhieal notes by his son-in-law, BIr. George 
P. Lathrop : an edition of Shakspere, in three 
Tokmes. edited by Mr. Richard Grant White ; 
a new edition of the oomfdete poems of Mr. 
Aldrich,^ in one volume, with twenty-eight 
illastrations apeoially designed by members of 
the Paint and Clay Club of Boston ; an edition 
of " Evangeline," in folio, with sixteen illustra- 
tions by Mr. P. 0. 0. Darley ; a new edition of 
The AtOoerat of the Breakfait Tabie, revised by 
the author, who has himself added bibliographi- 
es! notes and a fresh Preface ; a novel entitled 
Dmior Zay, by Miss Phelps, author of the onoe- 
eelebrated Oatet Ajar; Fenimore fhoptr, by 
Prof. T. E. Loansbury, of Tale College, and 
Qmrge Ripley, by Mr. O. B. Frothingham, in 
flie " American Men of Letters " senes ; and 
«l»o Andrew Jadaon, John Randolph, Jamet 
Kmroe, Daniel Webtter, and Thomas Jefferton, 
m the " American Statesman " series. 

As evidence of the popularity of English 
Mitbon in Atnerioa, we note that the announoe- 
■ents of Measrs. Boberts Bros., of Boston, in- 
dude new editions of the following:— Landoi's 
maginary Oonvertationa, the works of Mr. 
Htmerton, and the collected poems of Eeats, 
D. q. EosMtti, Miss Rowetti, Miss lagelow, 
>ad Mr. Edwin Arnold. 

Tmi Tmstees of the Boaton Pablio Library 
nvs issued their thirtieth annnal Beport, which 
■hows that the nnmber of volumes has increased 
*Buig the year by 13,239, and that the grand 
total now exceeds four hundred thousand. Mr. 
H. H. Fumess, who was deputed to examine 
the Shakspere department, states that this is 
ooljr surpassed by three English libraries— the 
Bnhsh Museum, the Bodleian, and Trinity 
Od^ge, Cambridge. The system by whieh the 
nwwy is made specially nsefnl for the schools 
of the town, appears to be entirely snooeasfuL 

Ihk Critic attributes the want of success in 
uw negotiations for an international copyright 
wtirely to the fault of the English pub- 
lishws. It alleges they have claimed that 
no English books shaU be republished in the 
United States '-within a certain period (say six 
months) after their appearance in Great Britain." 
We believe that there is no foundation what- 
«Tsr for this statement, which is absurd on the 
»ee of it. Possibly the writer has made a con- 
™«on with the American demand that English 
books must be republished there within a limited 
jjtnod under penalty of losing aU copyright. 
™ NatvM, on the other hand, in a long article 
mtatatet its point (which seems to us to con - 
«n the gist of the matter) that the key of the 
position is held by the " Western pirates." 
Ibe qnestimi ji, and always has been, one of 

ttesp books" MTfut " authors' rights/* 



FRENCH JOTTINOa. 
We hear that negotiations have beg^n between 
the French and German Governments for a new 
treaty of international copyright. 

It is stated that two more newspapers will 
shortly appear in Paris, eaob, as usu^, repre- 
senting some leading politician. These are 
V Indtpeadance frtmfaite, to be inspired by M, 
do Freyeinet ; and another, as yet unnamed, will 
be edited by M. Daniel Wilson, the son-in-law 
of the President 

The question of boarding-sehools against day- 
schools, and of colleges against universities of 
the Scotch tjpe, has substantially been decided 
in one wav in this oountry, though perhaps not 
after_ sufficient ooneideratioo. The same ques- 
tion is now being warmly discussed in Franoe, 
where the weight of authority seems to be 
against the system of "intemat," represented 
by the great lycie» at Paris. As might be 
anticipated, the clergy were the first to oppose 
this system years ago. In 1871, the eminent 
chemist, the late Sainte-Olaire Deville, read a 
paper before the Academic, in which he attacked 
the moral and physical evils of the lyetet with 
no unsparing hand. M. Br^al, the ^speotor- 
General of Public Instruction, has for the last 
ten years held no less strong views. M. Maximo 
du Camp, of the Academic franfaise, M. Gr^al, 
reoteur do Paris, and M. Jules Simon hav» all 
recently expressed opinions adverse to th« 
present system, though they do not regard it as 
incapable of improvement In the oumnt 
nnmber of the Remte politique et litUraire, M. 
Frandsque Bonllier, of the Institnt oomes to 
the defence of the lyciee. He does not appeal 
at all to English proMdents, but his final argu- 
ment is very much like our own : — 

" Cast senlement aveo I'lntemat qn'elle peat fabe 
del hommea ; aveo rezteroat elle ne peat falie one 
des bachelien." ^ 

UiroxB the title of UnPoUe phOoeophe (Paris : 
Ollendorff), M. Ooquelin aln^, of the Comtfdi* 
fraa«aise, has issued a brilliant study of th« 
young Academician, M. Sully Pmdhomme, con- 
taining several poems never before published. 

The series of "Documents in^dits sur 
I'Histoirede Paris" has been augmented by 
three volumes oontaining the Bemonstranoes of 
the Parliament of Paris during the eighteenth 
oentnry. 

AOKNOWLBDattENTS. 

Wb have reoeived the fbllowing pamphlets, 
&c. :— (Wftroiter : I* it worth Solving f and 
Morocco, by Capt Fred. P. Warren (Stanford) ; 
OibraUar and Ceuta, by Gen. Sir William J. 
Oodrington, reprinted from the " Times " of Feb- 
ruary 3, 1869 (Stanford) ; Oompctrativt Ethiei : 
I., Moral Standpoint— " Present Beligion," 
Vol. HL, by Sara S. HenneU (Triibner); In. 
duttrial Amtrance : As it Was, As it Is, As it 
Will Bs : a series of pamphlets by Edward F. 
Taunton— I., " The Poor Law and Indnstrial 
Assurance" (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.); 
John Bunyan and the Oypriet, by James Simson 
(Baillifere, Tyndall and Co.); Sir BarSe Frer^t 
Lcut Attatik on Getthwayo : Sir H. Bulwer and 
Bishop Oolenso (Griffith and Farran) ; Houte- 
hold Boiler Exphtiont: their Cause and Pre- 
vention, by William Ingram (Crosby Look- 
wood) ; Something more than the EUetric Lighting 
Bill, by Sir Frederick Bramwell, reprinted from 
the'<TimeB"(Clowes); The Raipberry and Stratp- 
berry, and The Oooeeberry and Cmrrant: their 
History, Varieties, Cultivation, and Diseases, 
by D. T. Fish (Upoott Gill); The Order of 
OorporaU Re-wnion, by the Eev. Thomas Livins, 
reprinted from the " Irish Bcdesiastical Beoord^ 
(Dublin : Browne and Nolan) ; The ReatoratUm 
of the Jme and, the Rebuilding of Solomon't 
Temple, by Brother 0. W. Meiier (published by 



the Author) ; Qurinaitie* of Gouernment : Facta 
and Figures for the Million, by One of the 
Crowd (Heywood) ; Some ObeervaUoni on. Con- 
wmpiion, by Dr. William H. Pearie, reprinted 
from the "Medical Times and Gazette" 
(Pardon); The Ga$ Oonnmeri' Guide, by 
Altruism. Seoond Edition (Pitman); HetiUh 
Letivrti for the People. Series 1881-82, Noe. 6, 
7, and 8— « Infant Feeding in Belation to 
Infant Mortality," by Dr. Henry Ashby; 
" Colds and their Oonseqnenoes," by Dr. J. 
Dresohfeld ; " Measles and Whooping Cough," 
by Dr. John Tatham (Heywood); Viewe on 
Sluing Refbrm, by G. L. Larkina. Seoond 
Edition, augmented (Stanesby) ; Silver Belli, 
Tonic Sol-fa Notation, Edited and Arranged by 
W. M. MUler (Moffnt and Piiae) ; Church Army 
Songs, Compiled by ths Eev. W. CarlUe (Gratt*n, 
Marshall and Co.) ; Bow the Railway Compinies 
are crippling British Industry and destroying 
the OanaU. by Peter Spenoe (Pitman) ; RecoUec- 
tUms of George Dawtnn, and his Lectures in 
Manchester in 1816-47, by Alexander Ireland, 
reprinted, with Additions, from the " Man- 
chester Quarterly ; " John Byrom's Journal. 
Letters, Sc, 1730-31, by J. B. bailev, reprinted 
from the " Palatine Note-Book " (Manchester : 
^Jfij) ' ^^"'^y »» Lancashire and Cheshire, by 
William E. A. Axon, reprinted from tiie " Trans- 
aotions" of the Historic Societv of Lancashire 
and Cheshire (Liverpool : Brakell) ; ThowjhU 
on Emigration, by James Washmgton Bell 
(Leipaig: Matthes); &c., «o. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

TWO HAKVE8TS. 1882. 

HsHE Aatamn miss with noddiog poppies bound 
'Midst serried barley, wheat-spears, sbafti of gold, 
Birds, langhlBg ohUdreB, love's old story told 

To williag ears when twilight gathers ronnd ; 

There, bogle's blare and oaniKa^ deep hoarse soond. 
The vaoqaiihed Arab and the viator bold 
Alike In smoke and crash of oniet rolled- 
Death then tlie harvest to his mind hath fonnd. 

While earth revolves both harvests shaU not cease, 
Yet motely witness they of better things 

When from this world the aonl obtilni release ; 
Tow'rds that new life the hopeful spirit springs. 
Ere long 'twfll rise to it on viawleis winga— 

There Love rsigns oiroled with the rainbow Peace. 

M. G. Watkots. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

By fat the most interesting articles in the 
Cape Qttarterly Review (Juta) are those which 
smack of the soil. The " Chronicles of Cape 
Commanders" are continued in the Julv 
number with some valuable lists of the Dutch 
burghers in 1691. Mr. George M. Theal gives 
the seoond part of his " Notes on Books relating 
to South Africa," in which due attention is 
paid to Portuguese, Dutch, French, and English 
writers. But the most important paper of all 
is that on " Early African Exploration up to 
the End of the Sixteenth Oentnry," which was 
originally read b^ Dr. Theophilus Hahn before 
the South African Philosophical Society. 
Taking as his text two early maps. Dr. Hahn 
runs through the history of African exploration 
from Egyptian times, and thus summarises the 
work done by the Portuguese :— " As the matter 
stands at present, all Central African explorers 
stand on the shoulders of the Portuguese 
travellers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries." There are no less than three 
articles treating of the Cape Uoiversity, but 
we confess that they have not left a very 
definite impression on our mind. A proposal, 
which has apparentiy been carried out with 
success, to protect ostrich camps by means of 
eleotrio bells is very curious. 

Tkb ohief thing noticeable in the September 
.UvnisaloBg conolwding utiole, bv M. J>aal 
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Laoroix on Us relations with Bslsao. It is 
illtutrated with a really oharming portrait of 
Mdme. deBalzao, hj YogeU printed in brown 
ink. The arrangement oi tiie-hair, taken in 
profile, escapes the oommonplaoe effect in- 
separable from the liadonna bands of fortv 
years ago or thereabouts ; and the fiace, witn 
its carious thoughtfolness, mjikes the reader 
feel luurdly startled when he oomes to the 
Bibliophile's assertion that Mdme. Hanska 
" poayait reyendiquer one bonne part d'aatenr " 
in no less a work than Straphita. 

Im the last number of the Anglia, a quarterly 
which Frol Wtiloker keeps up at a high level 
of soholanhip, the leading paper is one by iL 
Beoh on the sources and plan of Ohaucer's 
" Legende of Ghood Women, and its relation to 
Ck>wer'8 " Confessio Amantis." Dr. A. Sohroer 
gives a diplomatic print of the short Anglo- 
Saxon poem " The Grave." O. Lohmann 
illustrates Byron's "Manfred" from his diary 
and letters in a very interesting way. Dr. W. 
Sattler continues his careful studies of the con- 
struction of English words with special pre- 
pontions : to die o/, from ; the key of, to ; feind 
of (in) him ; in {with) a loud voice, M. Hart- 
xnann disoosses whether King Alfred is the 
author of the alliterative translation of the 
Metres of Boethios. Prof. Wiilcker gives an 
account of the Homilies of the Yeroelli MS. ; 
and of a young French student of Anglo-Saxon, 
L. Botkine, who, after publishing the first 
Prench truislation of " Beowulf"' and the 
"Chanson des Bones," died last May at the 
age of thirty-nine. Theodor Wisamann op- 
poses Prof. Schiffer's theory of Middle-English 
aoceutoation. 



OBITUABT. 

SB. PT7SXT. 

Da. PusBT, who died on September 17, filled 
for nearly fifty years a position whi<di had 
already become an enigma to the last genera- 
tion of his oontemporaries. Like the other 
great leader of the Oxford reaction, he was at 
one time in sympathy with the temperate 
academical liberalism of which Oopleston and 
Whately were the most oonspioaoas repre- 
sentatives. Card. Newman's liberalism is 
known to this generation by his recantation ; 
Dr. Post's found expression in the work on 
German Bationaliun (never formally recanted), 
which was completed in 1828, the year 
that its author was appointed Professor of 
Hebrew. By a singular fate, the future leader 
of the High Church party in Oxford began by 
breidEing a lance witn one of the leaders of the 
High Ohoioh puty at Cambridge in support of 
the thesis thatJBationaliBm was almost a venial 
sin in Gtomany, as it could trace its hiatorical 
development to a pietistio reaction against the 
intolerable yoke of Lutheran scholasticism, 
which Pusey, like Mohler, held to be far more 
galling than that of the scholasticism of the 
thirteentii century. A change of front is not 
always a change of base; but between 1828 
and 1836 Dr. Pusey changed front silently, 
bnt very completely. As soon as the " move- 
ment of 1883^' made itself felt outside Oxford, 
the Begins Professor of Hebrew was recognised 
as its rial head. He owed the recognition not 
merely to his academic station or to his con- 
nexion with the aiistooraoy, not even to his 
learning or his munificence, but to his judgment 
and his character. Of all the leaders of the 
movement he was the most sanguine, the most 
tokintnt, and the most dear-sighted ; he knew 
from ^ first the full range to which patristic 
principles could be carried at Christ Church ; he 
knew from the first that it was hopeless to try 
to enforce them by coercive discipline ; that the 
question was not whether the Church was to 
£ctate to the State, bnt whether Parliament or 
the oouts or the Press were to dictate to the 



clergy. He ^sapproved of the Gh>rham prose- 
cution and the prosecution of Messrs. Williams 
and Wilson, as he had disapproved of Bishop 
Blomfleld's attempt to enforce his reading of 
the rubrics upon the London clergy ; he took 
as little part as might be in the campaign 
against Hampden, and he had his reward. 
When the appeal to the secular arm failed, he 
was not shaken or discouraged ; he simply re- 
asserted the doctrines which usurping courts had 
tried to disparage. Then he had the great ad- 
vantage of not Ming a hostile critio of the actual 
EstabUshment; heapolog^edfor the Bevolution 
of 1688, and he thought it a matter of course to 
subscribe to the Martyrs' Memorial at Oxford 
till he found that to do so would separate him 
from Newman. It is true that he did not 
escape the astonishing inventiveness of outraged 
I^otestantism. Once as he was travelling by rail 
he found himself the neighbour of a lady who 
" had it on the best authority " that he was in 
the habit of sacrificing a lamb every Friday ; 
of course the lady did not know that she was 
speaking before Dr. Pusey. When he was 
known, his influence told by its own weight 
with the minimum of friction; it told the 
more readily because of the contagion of his 
fervour. Of all the leaders of the movement he 
was the only popular preacher, Eeble, to the 
public at large, was only the author of The 
Ghrittian Tear. Newman's self-restraint made 
his wonderful sermons cold to untrained hearers : 
besides, neither Keble nor Newman had " the 
popular fibre ; " Hook and Wilberforoe, who had 
it, were limited in other ways. Hook by his 
insularity, and WUberforce by his disinterested 
regard for public opinion. IiMrned as Puiey's 
sermons were, it was not an intelleotual effort 
to foUow tliem when they were interpreted by 
his voice and his presence. His natural authority 
was so great that he could assume the authority 
of the Qiurch and the Fathers without having 
to be always proving it : his sermons might 
have suggested the well-known line in the Lyra 
Apoetolio»— 

" They argued not, bnt preached, and consdenoa 
did the rest." 
He had lived with the Fathers till he had 
become as one of them. In his later sermons 
especially he reproduced them iMgely ; and, as 
a rule, the extracts gained in their new settuig. 
And all his authority was brought to bear upon 
the tenderest points : others were the theorists 
of providence and authority and schism and 
self-discipline; he was thepreac h er of the sacra- 
ments, of repentance and devotion. The library 
of the Fathers, to which he devoted much time 
and money, had only a limited success ; he never 
realised how much an ordinary reader has to 

git throng^ before he can begin to enjoy them, 
at, though he failed to naturalise the Fathers, 
he succeeded in naturalising, thtoi^h his numer- 
ous adaptt^ons (of which the Bpiritual Combat 
and the Paradise of the BotU were perhaps the 
most important), as much of the spirit of the 
devotional and asoetioal literature of the counter- 
Beformation as could be separated from the 
oultus of the Saints : for on that one point he 
was jeidouidy Protestant from first to last 
Naturally it fell to him to direct the first 
attempts to revive the conventual life, which, but 
for his support, might have been compromised 
by the hazardous experiments of a foundress 
who was ready to oopy all the audacities of the 
Thebaid and AssisL In all things he had much 
of tiie nature of a chieftain, and not least in this, 
that he was always ready to defend those who 
applied his principles oonsistentiy ; even when 
he might have thought the application indis- 
creet or premature he never saved himself by 
saying so. Nor did he ever regard an enforced 
retreat as an apostasy ; when the police fruled 
to protect Mr. Bryan King, Dr. Posey advised 



Epiphanes is really masterly, and goes fy t» 
justify the tone of victorious assurance won U 
him to end the scandal by putting himself into main ta in ed throughout The work, as a wWej 
the hands of the churchwardens. ) ^ not convince Bishop Thirlwall, bat tost 



His generosity to the weak was of a pieoe 
with his veneration for the poor, whidt wu m 
deep and genuine that it preserved him man 
completely than any other great ecolssisstio of 
the nineteenth century from political partisaa- 
ship ; he never sought to mi^s capital oat of 
either the fears or the hopes which tiie adnnoe 
of democracy excites. The piquant dsnoneis. 
tions of luxury in the sermon on "Oar 
Ph a ri s ai s m " have no partisan flavoar ; the atit- 
tocraoies which have lasted longest have lirsd 
under written or unwritten sumptuary laws. If 
he wasted neither strength nor thought upon 
parliamentary politics, he was too powerfalia 
Oxford to keep aloof from university pditios. 
In these his attitude was that of a very de- 
termined and very enlightened ConaerratiTe. 
He was prepared from t^ first for all ehangea 
by which his principles had nothing to lo*e— 
■uoh, for instance, as the specialisation of stody 
during the latter part of the academical cootae ; 
and he resisted to the last changes, hov- 
ever inevitable, like the abolition of testi, 
which could not but be unfavourable to hU 
principles. He Buooessfolly resisted the pro- 
posal to raise the salary of the Begius Pro- 
fessor of Greek out of umvendty funds ; and h» 
did not resist the compromise whereby Chriit 
Church, in fulfilment of a duty of doubtfal 
obligation, increased the endowment of tb» 
Chair. Neither this controversy nor the aotion 
of the first University Commission, noi ersn 
the abolition of university tests, impaired \a» 
influence ; for more than a (]^uarter of a centorr 
he was the leader of a majority against vhiai 
nothing could be carried in Council or Oonroca- 
tion. 

Of course such a position is not held without 
great labour, which of itself must have bean* 
serious hindrance to literary work ; besides, hs 
had his lectures to prepare and to deliver, sud 
all the time he was boraened with the penmul 
care of many souls. Then, too, the ovwfloriiig 
fullness of mind which made his sermosi u 
delivered so impressive was rather a hindnoM 
when he came to write fbr publication. Moat 
of his later works, except his sermons, wen it 
the nature of collections of testimonies, liks 
the treatise on the Beal Presence, which vu 
a_ siwplement to the sermon for whioh the 
Six Doctors suspended him in 1843, and the 
work on the Oouncils of the Church, whioh vm 
his reply to the claims of the Papacy. _ Sach 
works were often long delayed, and it ii not 
likely that their influence mil be permanent 
With immense and accurate hiatonoal know- 
ledge it cannot be said that he had the historieal 
temper which is inseparable from a sense of th* 
movement of human affairs and some inteteit 
in things temporal, while he never seemed to 
care for anything in history but what he ooald 
think » manillBetation of the etemaL 

Amid all these hindrances Dr. Posey's in- 
domitable perseverance carried him to the end of 
all his undertakings but the 7r«n«»n, of whieh 
part L appeared m 1866. It was laid aside when 
the Council of the Vatican invited Pins IX. to 
proclaim himself infaJlible in fidth and morals. 
Even the wonderfdUy minute commentary on 
the Minor Prophets, which began to appear in 
1862, was completed at last, and remains a 
worthy monument of the traditional school of 
Hebrew scholarship. Something more than 
this may be said of the nine leoturee on Danid 
the Prophet, first published in 1864. In none 
of his writings is the author's magnanimous 
confidence in his position more conspionoas or 
more effective. Tit» history of the variations 
of Bstionalists in the vain attempt to make the 
vision of the seventy weeks and ue two visions 
of the fbur empires end with Antioehu 
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I oompetant jiid|;» pionoonoed mfttr nadinff it 1 
tbkt tiw trm hutory of the Book of DmuoI nad 
itill to be mitten. Dr. Anudd had believed 

I tlutt the true hiatory of tho book was vritton 
long ago— by Foiphyry. Q. ▲. SiKOOX. 



"MIS 18 SOW THE WAB BEG AN." 

[Wi hm teoeiTed the following letter; and, 
thongh the maroh of events has rather outran 
eomment, our readers will probably think that 
it onght not to be lost.] 

.i,18M. 



nie old saying anent Turkish soooeasion is 

"An Amnnth an Amnrath snooeedi." 

Bnt, when the last Amnrath fex-Sultan Moorad) 
ptored wanting in wits and vm, he was thrust 
Hide by his brother, Abdul Hamid — an nn- 
hghteoua suooession, without intervention of the 
venerable Ottoman State maobinery, the bow- 
itring or the " bowl," i.e., the coffee-oup. The 
remit of suoh innovation is that the reigning 
Saltan beoame, in the eyes of all his Moham- 
medan sal>ieets, aa impostor, a usurper; and 
•0 he will remidn till Allah please to remove 
((.Saltan Moorad. 

Abdnl Hamid, however, proved equal to the 
aaargeoay. An Armenian pur »ang, he has not 
» drop of Turkish blood in his veins ; you have 
only to look at the man and his manners. He 
inherits all the special qualities of that excep- 
tional people, whioh. throughout Qieir length of 
liiftoty, with one short bnlliant interval, have 
been ever serft and davea to their neighbours. 
Ihii ia the r«sult of tiieir prodigious personal 
eovardioe. Sndowed with splendid constitn- 
tioni and with immense bodily strength and 
endoranoe (as the Hammil of Stambonl showB|, 
and remarkable tat many of the mountaineers 
Tntoat— indnatry, frngauty, thrift, temperamoe 
— flisy tail in one thing only. Th^ will not, 
ttsy cannot, fight. They have no stomach fbr 
w. Their natural condition is peace, and 
that only campaigning is " beggar-my-neigh- 
boar." 

SiiproimMiiee explains the banalities and the 
pendaritiea, the oontnwts and contradictions, 
<f the Armenian Sultan's character. An utter 
poltroon in physique, he has all the recklees 
radacit^ of the Brahman politician. 'V^th a 
VDoiaa's honor of gun and swoid, and with all a 
tyrant's abject tenor of assassination, he can 
iaoe eonsequenoes like a hero. Apparently 
moertain, titnbant, blown about by every gust 
of opinion, he has the perseveranoe of a simng 
heo, a persistence which, united with personal 
Mniage^ would be a will of iron. He is never 
•0 determined as when he shows and pleads 
doobt. like his ancestors, the Hedes, his laws 
know nothing of change. He may be compelled, 
hat it must M by foree mqfeitn—hy an appeal 
to the nUima raf»b-^whioh prostrates him. And 
last, not least, he has i^ the deep-laid, stoied- 
W, nassive, feminine bip^>try and fknatiasm 
Wiim ohanustatise the gifted Armenian brain. 
Compare him with his compatriot, Koobar 
Pacha, so well known in London and Paris; 
the parallelism ot the lines is peculiar and im- 
pressive. 

Abdnl Hamid hardly seated himself upon the 
throne before he proceeded to develop nis pet 
voUUque. It had long been fioati^ in the air ; 
he brought it down to earth. 'Sua H^giran 
7«ar 1300, which will open on November 12, 
MS a special significance to Moslems. It wUl 
see the Second Coming of the Mahdee — that 
layiterious personage who causes so much 
Uondssing Mnong Safib scribee. Unin- 
ifired ftopbaav dedaxes that the re-appear* 
aaee heralds ue genaral triumph of Islam, 
^rtuch win be world-wide before the opening of 
its fifteentti century. Thus we have lately 
■MB aa IiBMim ICaodee or two, and we shau 



very soon see more. It is not merely a matter 
of knavery and dupery. Even sensible Moham- 
medans, who are above such preternatoral 
absurds, begin to think that, if Islam ia to be 
saved firom the silent but absorbing advance of 
Ohristianity in Asia and Africa, determined 
action must be taken ere action come tx)o late. 

Abdul Hamid threw himself heart and soul, 
with all his Armenian ardour — the moantaiueer'a 
per/ervidum ingenium — into this religious move- 
ment. He aimed at making Ydmedt the Head 
of the BevivaL It was to be, under him, a 
" Orescentade " not less determined than the 
old Orusades. It would fight when necessary ; 
but it would begin with quiet, peaceable, 
"constitutional" measures. It would preach 
at Mecca before drawing the sword and march- 
ing to conquest at Medinah. 

It is unnecessary to take up time and space 
by detailing the progress of this " Orescent- 
ade " during its first five years. Enough to 
say that the Bevival of Islam was everywhere 
huled with a prodigious outburst of wild 
enthusiasm. From Hedgaz, the heart and 
holy land of the Moslem world, this movement 
ran like lightning to the finger-tips of the body 
reli«ous beyond the great deserts of Africa. 
InPersia it has already abated much of the 
secular animosity between Soonnee and Sheeah 
— Catholics and Frotestuits. In Upper India it 
has lit a smouldering fire of Wahhabeeism, 
whioh wants only the oxygen of opportunity 
to flame fortii wiu prodigious violence. It has 
overrun Malacca, and has extended even to 
China, where it is wiping out the memories of 
the Panthay massacre and the destruction of 
Mohammedanism by Mandarinism. In Egypt, 
one id the most bigoted as well as the " basest 
of kingdoms," it has developed from an im- 
brt^lio into a rebellion, a massacre, and a war 
which we must not look upon as a mere isolated 
aoddont. It is one of the links in the great 
chain whioh binds together the whole Moslem 
world. 

Ex-Ehadive Ismaeelj who, £rom his laboratory 
at Naples, has been laying down electrical wires 
conducting bribery, corruption, and confusion 
throughout the length of Western Asia and 
North-eastern Africa, is an old fox that fought 
shy of the movement-siuure. He saw that it 
would soon move against himself ; and he kept 
aloof, at the expense of much snubbing, of 
paying dangerous visits to Constantinople, and 
of " parting " heavily in the shape of douceurs. 
But England, Erected with the proverbial 
amount S political wisdom, persaaded him to 
"retire from business," and throned Tewfik 
Pacha in his stead. This unfortunate son 
and heir had never been a periona grata to 
his father. Although the latter secured, imlaw- 
fnlly as uisual, the succession to his eldest child, 
when it belonged to the eldest male of the 
reigning house, he had not educated the raw 
laddie for succession. Tewfik was a dummer 
junger, without a traoe of his father's talents 
and ambition, politiMl or finanoiaL He was 
deficient in energy ss he was devoid of intellect. 
Weak as water, conscious of being a mere usurper 
in the eyes of all good Mohammedans, and terri- 
fied by iaolation,lSce a child in the dark, he looked 
helplesely around for some support, some main- 
stay. The first glance decided him. He threw 
hixoself with abandon into the open arms of his 
suzerain, the Armenian Sultan. He sent mis- 
sions to Constantinople, imploring that his 
brothers, especially the active and energetic 
Hussein, the only man in the family, might be 
kept in banishment. He surrounded himself 
with a bigoted and retrograde Ministry, whose 
diief was the Jew-Moslem, Biyaz Padia. He 
revived and encouraged the import slave-trade 
by way of snapping his fingers at Europe. He 
built mosques here, there, and everywhere, 
even in the main square of Suez. At levies 
end leoeptionB he endeavoured to assign pre- 



cedence to his promoted Fellahs, and showed as 
much incivility as he dared to Europeans who 
were not offidals. Through his Jew Minister, 
he compelled (Chinese) Gk>raon Pacha, Governor- 
General of the Equatorial Provinces, to resign ; 
and he supplied his place by a half-servile of 
the worst reputation. And, so far, his weak- 
ness, accentuated by his fanaticism, was directly 
conoerned in bringing about the present war. 

The military element in Egypt, whioh has 
almost " eaten up " the religious, was the 
creation of the ex-£hedive. In his unhappy 
mania for apeing Europe he established a corps 
of guards, with messes, mess-plate, and all the 
regimental furniture of Englandl Nothing 
could be quainter than the contrast of the 
Fellah-(peasant) officer and these civilised sur- 
roundings. But the fellow appreciated the posi- 
tion, and, beii>g duly mounted and equipped, 
forthwith rode whither beggars on horseback 
usually ride. The day when the darky colonels 
plucked Bivers Wilson's beard may be con- 
sidered the triumph of military revolt uid the 
jour de naittance of the present campaign. 

Among the Fretorians was "Onrabi" Bey, 
now written Aribi and mispronounced A'raby — 
doubtless a reminiscence of " Araby the bleat." 
Continental new8i>apers, which prwar fancy to 
fact, have made him a Frenchman, a Spaniard, 
and what not ; and he will probably become an 
Irishman, though very different from the futile 
Patlander. Aribi is the son of an honest Fellah 
who tilled the soil near Cairo. His mother, 
who has been interviewed by more than one 
Englishwoman, sent all her boys as volunteers 
to serve and to die for Saeed Pacha. This re- 
markable step — for the Egyptian parent in- 
variably did and does the reverse — drew the 
ruler's attention to the lads. He placed them 
in the Military College ; and he was heard to 
say, according to his widow, that honest Anglo- 
pliobe, Mdme. Saeed Pacha, that he expected 
Aribi to become one of the foremost men of his 
day. Happily, he did not live to see the fore- 
cast justified. 

In 1873 Ardbi Bey was bastinado'd by 
Ismaeel Pacha, who at once gave him a regi- 
ment. In 1880 his name was unknown at 
Cairo. It made progress in 1881, and in 18S2 
its bearer is the pivot of the situation. His 
right is that of being, after a fitfhion, a repre- 
sentative man; his daim is having posed 
before Egypt and Europe as the Leader <n the 
National Party. Bn^ before noticing this 
section of the subject, it will be advisable to say 
something about the Nation. 

The Egyptian race stands aloof from and 
above all its neighbours. The Nilote is African 
almost whitewashed by foreign intervention. 
Mr. Lane, a mild sentimentahst, dubbed him 
an " Arab," and derived 1dm from the invading 
soldiery of Amru and of other earlv con- 
querors. You have only to place the Fellah by 
the side of the Bedouin, and the fallacy of the 
theory "jumps at the eyes." And in mind the 
two are even more different than they are in 
body. The Fellah's half-brother is the Copt, 
who has kept his blood purer. Both Me 
peculiar peoples. The climate of the Nile 
valley allows no foreign- bom to be viaUe ; 
neither Turks, nor Circassians, nor Persians, 
nor Europeans can here increase and per- 
manently multiply. It has an atmosphere of 
absolute conservatism. From the days of the 
Monuments and of Herodotus, the Fellah has 
altered little but his faith. His viorale has 
all the turbulence and violence, the per- 
sistence and bravery, of his forbears. The 
press of England, when commenting upon the 
massacre of June 11, asked with wonder how 
these lambs had so snddenlv become wolves. 
Lambs, indeed I Why no fighting ram is more 
dogged or determined, more pugnacious or less 
open to pity and mercy, than an Egyptian 
FeUah. And if, in this matter, the men are 
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bad as bad can be, the women are worse. They 
are the moat depraTed of their sex ; and their 
modes of mardering are unutterably horrible. 
That account of these gentle beings promenading 
the streets of Alexandria with the legs and arms 
of slaughtered Europeans carried like flags on 
staves should open eyes that can be opened. 
It was the tale of Hypatia told oyer again ; very 
old Mends with new faces. 

The morbid philanthropy and the mawkish 
humanitarianism of England have so long pitted 
and petted the "poor downtrodden Fellah" 
that they have created a theoretical, an ideal 
being. The Fellah of fact would start to see his 
own portrait. They most deserve compassion 
who have anything to do with him. There is 
hardly a European in Egypt, of those who 
frequent the villages as sportsmen or antiquaries, 
who has not bMn assaulted by the Fellahs, 
while sundry have been hidf Idlled. This has 
happened even to high officials, who, of course, 
were careful not to report their drubbings. 
The turbulent villagers also act as their own 
police, and all criminal cases are tried within 
their mud walls. If man or woman offend 
against the bye-laws, the offender is not de- 
nounced to the " guardians of the peace " (the 
worst robbers in the land) ; he or Ao is carefully 
manacled, gagged, trussed up, and thrown into 
the river. Father Nilus could tcdl more tales 
of horror than all the streams in the United 
Eingdom. 

Among the Fellah's notable qualities we must 
not forget his persistence and his bravery. A 
drive to the Pyramids will show you urchin- 
troops running a mile in the forlorn hope of a 
copper; and the boy is father to the man. 
Under Sesostris, the Eg^yptiau soldier, who 
invented the phslanx, overran the nearer East. 
Under Ibrahim Pacha, he thrashed the Turks at 
Nezeeb ; and the late Oen. Joohmus escaped 
defeat only by systematically declining battle 
with the armies of Mohammed Ali. The dogged 
pluck of the gunners at Meks and the otiber 
Alexandrian forts proves that the stock has not 
degenerated. As a rule, the sight of blood does 
not excite the Egyptian ; it only makes him an 
" uglier customer." 

With such national material it is not hard to 
found a National Party. There is such a thing 
in Egypt, and there has beeu for some time ; 
but it has been grievously misrepresented and 
misunderstood in England. 

Little notice need here be taken of the 
theories foisted on the English world by Sir 
William Gregory and Mr. Wilfrid 8. Blunt. 
The former,^ who interviewed Ardbi the rebel, 
and wrote his praises to the Times, toured for a 
winter in the Nile Valley and is utterly 
ignorant of its language. Sir. Blunt knows 
something of Arabia and Arabic, but next to 
nothing of Egypt, or he would not have noted 
Ardbi's approval of Lord Byron (!). He is, 
moreover, one of the most crotchety of men, 
who has seriously proposed to abolish steamers 
and railways. Such were the amateur diplomat- 
ists who sorely vexed the soul of that model 
red-tapeist and Foreign Office pet. Sir E. B. 
Malet, and who promoted Arilbi to the leader- 
ship of the " National Party." 

The true National Party, as all old Egyptians 
know, is headed by Oherif Pacha. It can 
hardly have a better head ; upon this point all 
opinions agree. Oherif is a gentleman of 
ancient house, well brought up, married to a 
daughter of Col. Sevres (Sulayman Pacha), and 
the father of sons whom he sends for education 
to Vienna. He plays billiards, be is a g^od 
shot, he enjoys European society, except with 
those who consider him a " vain, contemptuous 
Turk," and his perfect courtesy of manner 
contrasts well with the " 'ighness and 'anghti- 
nesB " of the ex-donkey-boy Egyptian Paoha, 
a common variety of that breed. He is a man 
of large fortune, inherited not mode; no one 



has a word to say aitainst his hononr or 
honesty, and his only fault is being too good for 
the situation. He was loyal to his late prince, 
and his idea of a National Party is fonnded on 
patriotism, tempered by moderation and oommon- 
sense. He ignores the silly err " Egypt for the 
Egyptians " — which means " Perish Egypt " — 
and he oonfines himself to wishing that the sons 
of the soil should have fair play against the 
foreigner, and should share the goods of whidi 
the stranger would onoe more spoil them. 

On the other hand, Ardbi, now no longer 
Pacha, was, and is, only the ringleader of a 
mutiny. On September 8, 1881, it will be 
remembered, he headed the Seoond revolt, whieh 
dismissed the miserable Biydz, Chndon's hH$ 
noire ; made Oherif Paoha " Premier : " aug- 
mented the army ; and established a " Ohambsr 
of Notables," or delegates, oeteasibly to formu- 
late a Oonstitntion, or Organio Law, but realty 
to abolish the invidious Anglo-French OontroL 
Tewiik, weak as water, and poltroon as usual, 
granted all the demands of his mutineers, with 
a feeble resolve to eut off the head as soon as 
possible. This ended in an abortive attempt to 
wreck a railway-train. The new MamMuke 
rigime waxed lx>lder and bolder, and at last 
compelled Oherif I^ha, whose moderation and 
conciliatory measores offended the DictatorsUp, 
to resign. Then came a third f/nminnektmlmto, 
and the state of things we now find. The fifty 
years of good work began by Mohammed AU 
Pacha were undone in as many days. 

The Armenian Sultan, who, like his prade- 
oeesors, has ever longed for the flesh-pota of 
ESgypt in the shape of piastres, and who well 
knows that a Eheoiviate under the guarantee 
of Europe would not permit indisoriminate 
official plunder, seifled the opportunity for play- 
ing a trump-oard. He entered into intimate 
reUtions and pourpctrler* with tho self-ooB- 
stituted Leader of the National Party. Oom- 
promising documents have already been feuod 
m the Alexandria Palace. Dictator Ardbi was 
chosen for the fkitore Khedire, a meio ereatore 
and tool of tiie Sublime Porte. The desoendanta 
of Mohammed AU had " eeased to reign." 
The intended successor was shamelessly decor- 
ated with the Medjidieh while in anus against 
his prince ; and a certain Oommiasionar, whose 
name need not be mentioned, was sent to 
Egypt for operating the ohaoge of dynasty. 
This official had distinguished nimsalf highly 
in Albania, where ho " ooffee'd" his way to 
complete success. No man oould even differ 
in opinion ftom him witlioat a stomaoh-aoho so 
serious that it led directly to the ooffln. 

Tewfik, however, took preeantions, or, ratiiar, 
precautions were taken for him. And Aribi, 
thinking his succession secure and desfnaing his 
enemy, now made his first wrong move — a mis- 
take which wiU be fatal to him. His error waf 
in relying too firmly upon the pet Egyptian 
theory, that England and France cannot oomlnno 
in politioal meaauree, and that the jealousies of 
the Western Powers would render action 
nugatory. In fact, he forced events instead of 
allowing himself to be carried onwards by the 
tide of fortune. The " Jmnt Note*" a most 
unwise move, made the Egyptians oling to him 
and caused the catastrophe. Henoe ti^e mas- 
sacre, the bombardment, and the present 
campaign. Hence, too, the Armenian Saltan 
was compelled to east off, when too late, the too 
active tool that cut both ways. Hence, finally, 
the tool, claiming to be a Laada, has moanted 
the green turban of a Descendant of the Prophet 
and has openly proclaimed himself a subject of 
the Meooan Shereef, not of the intrnsiye Torkish 
Sultan. In his turn, the latter, after indaoing 
the Fellah to rebel, has proasribed him as a rebel 
and an outUw, or, rather, haa dedaied tfant ha 
"deserves to be prodlaimed a rebeL" Oanoven 
a Torkish Qorwnment ahov aaytiiing nun* 
ineptP 



Tliat Aribi still maintains his position is da« 
to the extraordinary fttnatieism and bigotry of 
the lower and lowest orders of Egyptians, and 
to their abhorienoe of, aud contempt for, 
foreigners and non-Moslems — a contempt ex- 
aggerated by the marvellous poltrooasry dis- 
played by the Ohristians surprised at Alezsndrit. 
And the Leader will continue to be their idol as 
lonar as he poses for the Segenerator of the 
Faith, the Revivalist of Islam. Even tks 
Egyptian lads scattered among the sehoobi and 
ooll^ges of Europe bless him and pray for him 
as the Savionr of Egypt' and the destroyer o{ 
the grasping Faaranj, especially the English. 

So far Aribi has made his nams^ and ths sx- 
Fellah will go down to peasant-posterity u s 
Moslem John Hunyadi or a Soanderbng. 

VlATOK. 
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G0RRE8P0NDENOE. 

IIS. BAHUY AKS TBX OBIIEK FBOFKaaOBaHIF 
AT EDU7BUROH. 

Xdinbucli: Stft. It, IMt. 

I troat you wQl find spaoe to allow me to 
cwrect a atatement which I have heard, and 
whiehis oaloolated to do mtiah injury to iha 
eanw of ardtaeologieal atady and toe inreatiM- 
tioaof Uttla-lmawn parta of Um Oraek world. 
Ithai beoi laid that it wonld be impoaaiUe for 
me to vntj oat tite aohuaaa of farther exi^on- 
tton in Aaa Minor — whioh are now the object 
of a pnblio aabeoriptian under the autpicea of 
the Society for tiie Promotion of Hellenio 
StadiM, and which are in a oonaiderable degree 
dependent on my own work in that country — 
in the erent of ay candidature for th« Ohair of 
Greek in Edinburgh beinK auoceaafuL Befer- 
enoe to the Journal o/ HtOtttie Studiei, 1882, 
p, 31, will diow that, in urging the great value 
to the study of Greek art of a new expedition 
into tbe bwder-land between Gieeoe and the 
Beat, I said, " The time of year for an expedi- 
tion would be to arrire [in Fhrygia] not earlier 
thtn June 15, and spend the aommer and early 
gntamn." Boientifio work ia hardly ponible 
duiag the winter and auring months, owing to 
the intense oold and tne lon^ oontixinanoe of 
mov which hides every ancient monument. 
The only effaot that my appointment to a Seoteh 
profesaorship would ezeroiae on my exploration 
u the Oreek world ia that I ahomd be aUe to 
cury it on with much greater advantagea, and 
thftt I ihould not, as at jpresant, be dependent 
for my chance of traTellin([ on the precarious 
natilt of a public aubaonption uM on the 
generoaity of the fiienda of Cneek leaning. 
W. M. Haxbat. 



THB LOST KSDIOAIi WOBX OF XABAT. 

1 CUmrioa Tmn^ Ostel. 
When M. F. Ohevremont) the inde&tigable 
■todentof the Uto and worka of that mneh- 
iBiliflied revolutionary leader, Marat, pub* 
Ijahed, in 1865, his OaJkUogtu del (Emoru oom- 
{U(e* ie J.-P. Marat aa a supplement to M. 
A)sgearf a well-known Jlarat, he iuaerted a 
note:— 

"ladapMidamoaaat de The Ohaini ofSlaaery, aditi 
JuitmHk Londraaan 1774, at da ^ PhOMophiaU 
buf m Man en 1773, Marat aerait ranteor d'oa 
tnlaiaia oavrage editt ea Anglelerrs aoni oe titre 
ix Any oa a aingular Di*tam of the Syei, bg Mr. 

M M.V., at MicholTa, St. Panl'a Ohniohyard. 

nWilUuna' in the Strand. Brlaaot, dana aas 
Ximrint, torn, ii., p. 3, aiUMmee oat oavraga, at 
Sinoia* Rrrard (vaaTa Marat), dana aon Proapaotoa 
d* la rtlmpraaaion dea ceavraa poUtlqnea de I'Ami 
di Penpla, acnu appread qua Marat avalk aeqnia 
*aa graada «<Mbritk dana la ouratioo dea manz 
d'jau, oil n ezoallalfc. Bap^rooa qa'un jour oa 
^"f Mra oonau dai Mbliographea f nuifaia " {Marat, 
Mdi du Paiple, par A. Kmgeart, toI. ii, p. 361). 

Xarartheleaa, when, in February 1881, M. 
QieTremont pnblidied hia Manxt: ton Stprit 
fditigue, teientifiqut et littiraire, he had not 
been abto to diaeorer the miadng work, although 
imag tbe interrening aixteen years he has 
doie mndi valaable work on Hamt, and, in 
paitienlar, has unearthed hia diploma of li.D. 
U the Univanity of St Andrews. 

Being maeh atmok by the new light thrown 
npon Marat by MM. fiougeartand Ohevremont, 
and briieving that farther inveatigations into 
ma early lije would give a new aapeot to 
hia character and oaieer, I deteimined to 
do what I oould to elucidate the eleren 
years he deelaied he apent in London and 
DnUin, whioh moat have extended from 
1'66 to 1777. for it was in the latter year 
iMwia apmonted phvnoiaa to the Gaidaa da 
(Jttpa.ot the oomte d Artoia^ and took up hia 
iMMMO in Fmm. Natarally, my fixrt bop* 



was to discover the lost English medical work 
mentioned by Chevremont. To begin with, I 
found that the work in question was not men- 
tioned by Briasot in hia Mimoiree, but only 
in a note by M. de Montrol, the eiiitor, who 
quotes the title from a note iu Maraf^s own 
handwriting. At the British Museum I could 
get no due, and no copy was to be found there; 
but a oenrteous sub-librarian at the Bodleian 
dixeeted my attention to Watt* s BibL Brittmnioa 
(1884), in vriiioh I found under Marat's name 
his Siaag on Mem (1773) ; an Eteay on OletU 
(1775), of which I have at preaent discovered no 
copy ; and An Enquiry into a Singular Di»ea»e of 
the Eyet, Ac (1776). I waa then recommended 
to consult the numerous Oataloguee of the 
various medical libraries in tlae Bodleian, and, 
to my great delight, discovered a copy in the 
Oatalogue of the library of the Boyal Medical 
and Omrargical Society of London. Throiu{h 
the kindneaa of a fellow of the society, Mr, 
Malcolm Morris, I waa enabled to consult the 
oopy, and make a transcript of it, and there can 
be no doubt that it is tbe missing work. 

It is a short pamphlet of nineteen pages, with 
the title-page, 

" An Bnqniry into the natnie, oaaae^ and cars of a 
Siagnlar Diaaaaa ot the X^ea, hitherto nnknowa, 
and yek oomman, prodaoed by the naa of oartaia 
Maraarial Praparatlona, by i. P. Marat, M.D. 
London, Printed for W. Nlooll in 8t. Paal'a 
Ohnroh-Yard, and J. Willlaraa in Fleet Street. 
[Friee One Shilling, 8a wad.] " 

On the first page is a curious address to the 
Boyal Society, of ^ioh he aaao rt a " this ia not 
a Dedication : auoh a matter of form I have ever 
thought beneath the Dignity of Philosophy ; " 
and it is dated Church Sneet, Soho, January I, 
1776. The addreaa has in two places the word 
" gentlemen " inaerted, probably in Maraf a own 
handwriting, and the copy aeema to have been 
the presentation oopy. The little pamphlet is 
interesting both from the lig^t it throws on 
Maraf s snentiflo ideas and on the ehionology of 
his fife. 

He eommenoea by desoribing the effect of 
mercury on the eyes and sighh and the mistakes 
of the usual treatment; and then propounds 
his own treatment, of which the moat interest- 
ing part is the use he makes of electricity. We 
see from the first case he describes in this 
pamphlet that he had greatly studied the 
phenomena of electricity, and had used it for 
medical pnrpoaee at least as early as 1766 ; and 
that, thenfore, when he published his Beckerehte 
tur VEhdrieiti in 1782, he was no sdentifio 
dabbler, aa Miohelet represents, but a man 
whose attention had been fixed on the smence 
of electricity for at least seventeen ^ears. 
Whether Marat is right in the diagnosis and 
treatment of the particular disease he deaoribes 
it is impossible for me to say ; but he was cer- 
tainly no empiricist, for he supports his theory 
and treatment with three examples of patients 
he had treated, with minute, ^moat daily, 
notes as to their progreaa under his treatment ; 
and, further, at the conclusion of his address to 
the Boyal Society, he invites examination:— 
" If any of the members of your society would 
be pleased to amuse themselTee with verifying 
by Dissections the eluoidatioa which ia offered 
in the following pages, it might not, perhaps, 
be a regrettable employ of time." 

But a more real interest lies in the light 
thrown on his early life. The first case he 

S'ves of his treatment is that of "Charlotte 
londd, daughter of a merchant in Paris," 
whose 

"parents applied to a famooa oenliati who deolinad 
aadactaklng the caae ; sftarwarda appUoatlan waa 
made to a Fryar of aoma repute for oaring diaaaaaa 
of the eyea, . . . who attended her for seven 
montha together. . . . The patient waa already 
given ever, whan I nndaftock her one. As I was 
■ot unvasaed la Option" fte., dka. 



This paaaage shows that Marat had at least 
some practice iu Paris before he came to 
Bnglaiid in 176d, and indicates already his 
fondness for optics, of whioh he was to be so 
diligent a student. His other cases— D.*B , a 
merchant in London, and J. P., Esq., in both of 
which Marat successfully treated patients who 
had been long under other treatment — show 
that he waa a medical man in some practice in 
London, and not a teaehsr of French, as has 
been generally assertsd. Hia addreas, too, iu 
Soho, which was then a fashionable quarter, 
and the fact of his ditferent publications, indi- 
cate that he held a foir position. Bat the most 
useful fact is oontained in a note on p. 19: 
"The last Angost being at Edinburrii, I 
(under the eyes of the inganioos lb. HUler, 
oouUst) treated an American gentlemftn for this 
disease. . . . Affairs calling me back to London," 
&o. This supplies a useful addition to M. 
Ohevremont'a discovery of the diploma of M.D. 
of St. Andrews conferred on Marat in 1779 on 
the recommendation of certaia Edinburgh phy- 
sicians. For it ahowa that he was not. as M. 
de Montrol has asserted, a teachw of French 
in Edinburgh, but had merely made a short 
stay there, in which he moved in good medical 
aociety, and bad given auoh an impreMion of 
hia medical knowledge that he was recom- 
mended for the degree of M.D. of a neighbour- 
ing oniveralty. 

I can only conofaide by hoping that it may 
be possible to ncover a fartner knowledge of 
Maraf a life in England ; and it would be 

Sartioularly intereating to know why and when 
e apent the year in Dublin which he mentions in 
his retrospect of his own life. It was probablf 
in some way connected with medicine ; and it 
would be curious to know if he obtained m 
degree there, for in the brevet of his app<»nt- 
ment in 1777 as physician to the Ghodes da 
Qorps of the oomte d^lrtois, he is described as 
"Jean.Paul Marat, dootenr en medicine de 
plusieurs facult^a d'Angleterre," and we at 
present only know of one degree, that of St. 
Andrews in 1775. H. Mo&sk Stbfhbns. 

SCIENCE. 

Animal Inttilligenee. By Ghorge J. Romane*. 
** lotemational Soientifio Series," Vol. XLI. 
(Kegan Paul, Trench & Co.) 

The Scientific JSvidencet of Organic Evolu- 
tion. By the Same. " Nature Series." 
(Macmillan.) 

PxBHAPS few biologists have ever been so 
well fitted by temperament and attainments 
to approaoh the difficult question of animal 
inteUigenoe in a scientific spirit aa Mr. 
Romanes. His tastes have always kept him 
evenly balanced between the subjective and 
the objective points of view. On the one 
side, be is a subtle psyohologist, well grounded 
in all that has been done for hia science by 
Looke and Hume, Berkeley and Kant, Bain 
and Spencer ; on tbe other side, be is a first- 
hand investigator of the phenomena of nervous 
systems, and a practical naturalist and sports- 
man of considerable experience. The way iu 
which he has set to work upon his present 
subject is most thoroughgoing and business- 
like ; it reflects his deep sense of the necessity 
for a regular scientific method of procedure in 
psychology. Intending as be does to investi- 
gate the evolution of intelligence throughout 
the whole animal world, he has beijun with 
that fundamental woS »rSt, a basis of carefully 
sifted and organised data from which to draw 
his inferences in a later volume. His new 
work, in Cut, was origioaUj pkmaed as tht 
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introdaetoiy part of hia promiaed treatise on 
Mental Evolution ; it was to b« concerned 
only with the positive facts of animal intelli- 
gence, while the second part was to deal with 
their relation to the theory of descent. But 
the collection grew under his hand, until at 
last it became necesaarj to publish it in a 
separate form as a substantially independent 
work, though still ancillary in purpose to the 
main tre«tise for whose bans it was originally 



It might seem at first sight as though this 
task could have been as well performed by 
some lesser workman, without using up so 
much valuable time at the hands of an orig^al 
investigator ; and we confess this was our 
first idea on taking up Mr. Romanes's volume. 
A single perusal, however, soon leads one to 
adopt a very different view of the work and 
its intrinsic importance. The subject of 
animal intelligenoe has so long been given 
over to the myth-making fancy of mere 
marvel-mongers and anecdote-manufacturers 
that it has become necessary for some strict 
and judicious critic to go over the whole mass 
of available evidence — some good, more in- 
different, and most utterly bad — and to pick 
out carefdlly the few grains of wheat which 
may be found scattered about among this 
intolerable quantity of useless chaff. If we 
are ever to have a sound science of compara- 
tive psychology at all, it must begin, as com- 
parative anatomy began, with a careful col- 
lection of ascertained facts. For this purpose 
it is highly desirable that we should possess 

"something resembling a text-book of the 
facts of comparative psychology, to which men 
of soieDoe, and also metaphysicians, may turn 
whenever tbe^ mav have occasion to acquaint 
themselves with tne particular level of intel- 
ligence to which this or that spedes of animal 
attains." 

The evidence thus collected is mainly in- 
tended to serve Mr. Bomanes for his forth- 
coming work on the genesis of mind. But 
even in itself it supplies us with an admirable 
digest of all that is yet known with regard 
to the mental powers of animals ; and we are 
grateful to him for having thus reduced so 
vast a mass of chaos to something like 
reasonable and duly marshalled order. 

ib. Romanes begins with an introductory 
chapter, in which he discriminates in his 
usual lucid manner between reflex action, or 
"aon-mental neuro-muscular adjustment;" 
instinct, or "reflex action into which there 
is imported the element of consciousness;" 
and intelligenoe, or " the intentional adapta- 
tion of means to end." He then proceeds to 
apply the principles so set down to the lowest 
forms of life, quotine with due caution the 
few observed facts which would seem to credit 
even the protozoa with some faint foregleams 
of intelligent action, and inclining to relegate 
his own peculiar favourites, the Medusae, 
to the limbo of purely reflex organisms. Nor 
does he see grounds for attributing purposive 
movements to the echinodermata, finding 
rather the earliest indications of intelligent 
action in those remarkable proceedings on 
the part of earth-worms to which Darwin 
called attention in his latest monograph. 
Among the moUusca, he relies chiefiy upon 
the observations of Dicquemase, White, 
Ag uii x , and Lonsdale, the last named having 



the unfortunate fault of proving quite too 
much ; for the famous anecdote of the friendly 
snail which returned to deliver its weakly 
mate from a garden prison would imply not 
only a high degree of intelligence, but con- 
siderable affection and strong imagination as 
well. Having ourselves formerly kept many 
snails in boxes for long periods, we are in- 
clined to lato their mental powers decidedly 
higher than most people would at first 
suppose; yet it would be very difficult to 
quote any one fact or anecdote in support of 
this cumulatively acquired view. In fact, it 
often happens tiiat persons who have kept 
any animal as a pet have arrived imper- 
ceptibly at a certain familiarity with its way 
of thinking without being able to give any 
definite reason for the faith that is in them ; 
though such a vague belief on the part of 
a careful observer may really be much better 
grotmded than any number of inferences made 
from casually collected instances by field 
naturalists who have not themselves kept the 
creature in captivity, and watched its every- 
day habits and manners. 

Among the insects there is abundance of 
such evidence forthcoming from the most 
excellent sources, such as the notes on ants, 
bees, and wasps by Bates, Belt, Miiller, 
Moggridge, Sincecum, McCook, and Lub- 
bock, and those on termites by Bastian, 
Fritz Muller, and Smeathman. Mr. Bomanes 
has also thrown together the best observa- 
tions on the other articulata, such as trap- 
door and web-building spiders, crabs, lob- 
sters, ant-lions, and even earwigs. For the 
psychology of vertebrata the materials are 
far more ample. Among fish, indeed, we 
are yet at sea; bat with birds and mammals, 
we feel ourselves at last on terra Jirma. Here 
Mr. Romanes has gathered together all that 
is most valuable wout memory, sjrmpathy, 
and aesthetic emotions; about nidiflcation, 
especially as r^ards the abnormal instincts of 
the cuckoo ; and about the general signs of 
intelligence in birds. He has also given us 
the gist of all that is known about beavers, 
elephants, cats, foxes, dogs, monkeys, and 
other exceptionally clever mammals. Of course, 
much of the information might already have 
been got elsewhere, though much is also quite 
new ; but in any case it is a great point to 
have it all brought to a foous in this classified 
and digested fashion, instead of having to 
search for it through many scattered volumes 
ol Manuin and Transactions. As a whole, 
the task of selection has been admirably per- 
formed, though perhaps Mr. Bomanes some- 
times allows a questionable story to pass 
a little too readily. It is hard to doubt 
the positive assertion of ordinarily truth- 
ful people ; yet experience shows that, when 
once an animal story has assumed the guise 
of an endemic myth (such as the hedge- 
hog, who vptkes apples upon his spines by 
rolling over them), there is no moralist on 
earth so stem but will solemnly declare he 
has seen the thing with his own eyes. Some 
of Mr. Romanes's correspondents wUl doubtless 
think him very rude for hesitating his doubts 
as to their absolute correctness ; we ourselves 
are inclined to fimcy that at times he has not 
been quite rade enough. But the volume 
altogether will take rank at once as the 
standard work on the subject with which it 



deals; and any future text-book of coni' 
parative psychology will necessarily proceed 
to build upon the solid foundation here laid 
down. 

The little book on Organic Evolution son. 
tains a brief ritumi, adapted to the general 
public, of Darwin's main argumeaU. U 
ought to answer excellentiy tbs purpose for 
wluch it is intended; and it obtained the 
high approbation of the great biologist him- 
self when it first appeared as a populw lecture. 
We can only hope it may be iridely read bj 
those for whose benefit it is so well designed, 

GXAHX AU£H. 



PHILOLOaiOAL BOOKS. 
Hittory of the Egyptian Bdigion. By 0, P. 
Tiele. Translated by J. Balliagal. Crnibasr.) 
The value of Prot Tiele's '< OomparatiTe 
History of Ancient Religions" is so veil 
known that this English translation of the 
first volume of it is sure to be welcomed by a 
large class of readers. Egypt, too, is at 
present attracting an amount ot intereat aal 
attention which ought to make the appeaianoe 
of the volume particularly weU-tia«d. The 
cultivated part of the public has long been 
asking for an authoritative work on the 
religion of the ancient Egyptian monuments 
which would be acoessihie to English readets, 
and it is therefore a matter of surprise only 
that we have had to wait so long for a transla- 
tion of the dearest and most satisfactory book 
on the subject that exists in any langosge. 
Thourii not a professed Egyptologist, Dr. Tiele 
is sufficiently acquainted with the hierofflypha 
to be able to control the often conmotisg 
statements of Egyptian scholars, and to form 
independent opinions of hia own. The nn- 
rivaUed knowledge he possesses of sneiMt 
forms of faith, and tiie sober and impartial 
judgment he brings to bear upon then, pre 
what he writes an exceptional importaaoe. Ot 
course, it is not possilHe for others to agree 
with ail his oonduaions ; nor can even his can 
and accuracy always preserve him from the 
slight errors incident to every human vork. 
Thus Men is not Mnevis, whose Egyptian 
name was wr-mer, " great bull," but " cattle" 
in general; and it was not Herodotus, bat 
Bfanetho, who asserted that the aaored animals 
were first worshipped under EUag Kaiekhoe. 
Abisa, again, is the name of a country, not of 
its chief; there is no evidence that the sphinx 
was erected by Ehufu ; Amnn-ra was unknown 
in the time of the Old Kingdom (p. 123); the 
cuneiform symbol of the Tigris does not 
signify an arrow; the royal names of the 
Twenty-second Dynasty are not Assyiian, 
Brugsch notwithstanding; and M. Maspeio 
has shown that the story of Saneha must not 
be accepted as an historical fiaot ; while we ate 
surprised to find Dr. Tiele saying that Menea 
is " a mythio personage, who is perhaps the 
same as Minos and t^e Indian Manu," oi 
admitting the relationship of tiae Egyptians to 
the Aryans. It is doubtftil, too, whether ths 
religious revolution affected by Khu-en-Aten 
was as great as is usually suppMed, or whether 
his mother was really of foreign origin. Nor 
is it any longer correct to say that the pyra- 
mids of GKzeh and Sakkarah are sealed. 
" Heliopolis " for " Memphis," in p. 91, is 
obviously a misprint, this xesponaiDilit7 of 
which must be laid upon the tcaoalator, who 
has not performed his task in an altogether 
satisfactory way. His English does notrnn 
smoothly, and savours of a foreign idiom; 
while spellings like FsamnuHcus, atrew, and 
ithyfaUie suggest doubts as to his clawrioal 
knowlsdge. Throughout the book the proper 
are written in a Dutidi, wad not an 
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Engliih, fiwhion. What Enitluh reader oould 
pnnonnoe properly Amenj, Ghon-aten, Faobt, 
or Jahvehr The imperfect oharaoter of the 
tnoalitioii is the more to be regretted as it 
may prevent the book from being w widely 
iMd a* it ooght to be. After the masterly way 
in whieh tiie development of Egyptian religion 
iitnoedin it, and the differenoes pointed out 
between the religions oonoeptions that prevailed 
dming the long period covered by the monn- 
ms&ts, it will be difiSonlt for th« popular error 
•till to hold its ground which sees in the 
Egyptian religion at the pyramid-builders and 
tw Xheban dynasties, of the Ssites and the 
Ftdsmies, one and the same unchangeable 
ftitL But what does Dr. Tiele mean by say- 
iag that "Profc Sayoe, of Oxford, has 
leeently eoigeotaied . . . that [the Hittitee] 
vere nearest akin to the Sumirs and Acoads " Y 
Prof. Sayce's papers in the Traruactiotu of the 
Society of Biblical Archaeology show that he 
eoald never have made snoh an assertion. 

Tht Lam tf Kotmie Order. By Bobert 
Brown, Jun. (Longmans.) By Eosmio Order 
Mr. Brown means ' ' the harmony of the world 
is its varied round of day, sight, week, month, 
•esaon, and year." His present work is an 
tttempt to point out the way in which man 
ittiined to an idea of this oraer, so far as tiie 
year and zodiacal signs are concerned. It is 
mm especially with the sodiaoal signs as we 
Uve received them from the Qreeks that he 
eonoems himcelf. They were ultimately 
derived from the Accadians, who first mapped 
oat the son's course through the sky, and gave 
to each section of it the names by which the 
ngns are still, for the most part, known. Mr. 
Brown olaima to have shown ihat the signs, 
vhen the mythological conceptions which lie 
tt the bottom of them are examined, fall 
ottorslly into two groups, six being diurnal 
snd six nocturnal. In this way the year 
Wms to early men the day of twenty-four 
^ttther twelve) hours on an enlarged scale. 
We dwaya find in hb. Brown's writings proofs 
of vide reading and happy suggeetions, and 
theat charaotexistics are not wanting in the 
little book which now lies before us. As he 
liimieU remarks, however, " Assvriology is a 
(aif^y) progressive science," and it is there- 
to inevitable that some of the conclusions of 
Aseyiian seholars on which he relies have 
liMO eorreoted by subsequent research. But, on 
tbe whole, there are very few of his statements 
vith which we should be disposed to quarrel, 
ud the general reader cannot fail to find his 
votk both instmotive and interesting. The 
teeemblance to which he draws attention 
iMtween the form of the symbol of Libra and 
two altars senlptured on a Babylonian stone 
V oartainly very striking, and gives countenance 
to his view that the ngn of the balances has 
<uttrped the place onoe occupied by the sign of 
uaUar. 

The Noma of the 8tar$ atid OonthUations 
tonpiUd from the Latin, Oreek, and Arabic; 
nth their Derivations and Meanings. By 
W. H. Higgins. (Hamilton, Adams and Go.) 
pis is a very useral little book. We do not 
snow of any other work in which the mean- 
togs of the Azabic names of the stars, important 
u tbe sntgeet is for the history of astronomy, 
eaa befonad in so handy a form, if at all. Mr. 
Biggins has ^one to the best authorities, and 
his iminioii u always worthy of respectful 
eouideniion, even in the few oases in which 
vs sbonld be inclined to suggest a different 
intnptetaiaon of the Azabic wcnrd. 

^^t Sifumima Bartholomti, which the Oxford 
nsis has put out as part i. of llie first volume 
(H the Mediaeval and Modem aeries of its 
^Mcdofo Oxonientla, is a list of Latin names 
wherbs, plants, diseases, Ac., with ezplana- 
wu, genn^y i)i {jatpi, b^t sqaetimes ja 



English. It is of the date of 1387 or there- 
abouts. To the student of Early English this 
short treatise has not, of couiae, the value of the 
iVotnpforium or of the Oatheiiwn ; but to the 
botanist and the Mediaeval Latinist it will be 
very useful. Oompaiing a few of the English 
entries with those of the GathfUioon, we find in 
B. " Fragaria, Frasta, an[glioe] straubery," 0. 
" a Strabenr," fragwn ; B. " Zimnnia, lollium 
idem, i. cokel," 0. " Ookylle, quedam aborigo, 
jsozannta." On p. 26 the advocates of the First 
Folio as the best text of " Hamlet " and of its 
Hehmoni which they say is Eenbane, ag^nat 
tbe HebotM == Hebon, or ivy, of the Mcond 
Quarto, will find help as to the form of their 
word, for lutquiamvi* is entered as " an[glioe] 
henebon," whence the change to " hebenon " is 
easy, jiut as in the Oalholioon, the Latin 
/iMguiomiM— from the Gbeek tmrKianas, as Mr, 
Herrtage notes— appears as "Hen-bane, Iiu- 
gitimanutJ' For "ivy" B. does not preserve 
the final n which 0. interestingly has, and 
which Mr. Herrtage says is still kejpt in the 
North, thus retaining the connexion with Germ. 
eiben, Dutch teven, end the Etizabetlwn iTeion ; 
0. " an Iven, edera ; " B. " Edera arborea, 
creaoit super arbotes et parietes domorum, i. 
yvi." For B. " Aeedula, herba acetosa idem 
[quod Acer]," we have 0. "a Sowredoke, 
Aeedula ; " but the English name does occur in 
B., under " Omilapaeium, i. aeedula, souredock." 
The form in B. " Mora rtibi, blakeberien," may 
be useful to tbe editors of Fien Plowman, &c. 
The Sinonima Bartholomei is part " of a medical 
treatise on diseases and remedies, composed by 
John Mirfeld or Marfelde, and is entitled the 
'Breviarium Bartholomei,' in honour of St. 
Bartiiolomew's in London, of which monastery 
the author was an inmate." To this work is 
prefixed a calendar of Walter de Eivesden for 
the year 1387, of which the January part is 
printed in the present booklet. The editor, 
Mr. Mowat, has done his work very carefully 
and well, though his notes would have been a 
good deal more interesting had they been more 
Uke the admirably full ones of Mr. Way to the 
iVompforutmandMr. Herrtage to the Catholicon. 
One form on p. 22 we do not like. We hoped 
that Prof. Arber was the only man in the 
world who printed the early contraction for 
"that" as "yat," but we must now count 
Mr. Mowat as sinner No. 2, for he has 
" FvgeroU, an. feme yat growes on londe." 
The " flamnm " which he queiiee on p. 21 
under " Flamgogum dioitor medidna pnrgacs 
fiamum (P) " is surely only the English "flem," 
"fleame," or " flewme, ^e^Tna, yZeuma, reoma," 
Oatholieon, If Prof. Wuloker has not already 
printed the Sinonima in his Collection of Early 
Glossaries that has been so long at press, we 
hope that he will add to his book all Mirfeld's 
entries in which English words occur, and 
which Mr. Mowat has indexed. 

Thb second volume of the Acta Bemiruirii 
PhiUdogici Erlangen»i», or proceedings of the 
Philological Seminary at Eriangan (ErUuigen : 
Deiohert), edited by Iwan Mfiller and WoeMin, 
contains a number of valuable studies on special 
sabrjects, Gh«ek and Latin. "De Polybii 
dicendi genere" (J. Btich), "Asyndeta Aesohy- 
lea" (Th. GoUwitsar), '< Arrianea" (A. Boehner), 
" De fignria etymologims linguae Latinae " (Q-. 
Landgraf), " De dativo Graeco " (H. Tillmann), 
" Syntazia Frontoniana " (A. Ebert), are in- 
stances of careful study in the remoter branches 
of plulolo|^. Of a different kind axe the essays 
by J. Homnann on the authoraihip of the Ih 
iiundo attributed to Apaleina, by F. Yogel on 
the fortunes of the Historiefl of Sallust {8al- 
luiUana), by Christ Schoener on the tities of the 
Bomaa emperors, and by G. Helmreich on Ghilen 
wtfi ttlp^atmy. This last paper is virtnally a new 
edition of Gal«i's treatise. Short oriticu notes 
on various authors are interspersed between the 
wwjt, Wan w^ the ^iglisl) uniTOTsitie^ , 



produce a collection of essays so solid and full 
of promise as those contained in the two vdurnea 
published under the aospioeB of the Erlangen 
professors ? 



aOBBEaPONDBUGE. 

THE PBHrOIPLK OF A.irALOaT IN THE ETOLIT- 
TION Of SPBEOa. 

lMiiaoa:a«pt.U,USl. 

In his review of Delbriick's IntroduetUmto the 
Study of LoMguaga iu last week's Agadeht, Mr. 
Sayce has some extremely suggestive remarks 
on the rival theories of the " agglntinationists " 
and " analogiats." But, while allowing its due 
importance to the principle of analogy or adap- 
tation, to me it seems th at its proper function 
has been somewhat misunderstood, or at least 
unfairly enlarged, by Ludwig and his followers. 
It must be obvious that there can be no room 
for analogy at all until a system has been 
developed producing certain tendencies, creating, 
so to say, a certain oias or predilection for given 
grammatical forms. The wide sphere of analogy 
in the after-ttate of speech will not be denied 
by any who have studied its action. But, in 
the earlier *tagea, while facts are being accumu- 
lated and tendencies slowly created, there can 
be no scope for this principle, or only a very 
limited scope, always expanding as we advance, 
growing more contracted as we go back to the 
origins of language. We come thus to a period 
in the evolution of speech when thepart played 
by analogy was unappreoiable. Until a large 
body of materials has been systematised, no 
norma can be conceived in conformity with 
which fresh material will continue to be moulded. 
When speech consisted merely of a few ejaoula- 
lations, onomatopoetic terms and other articulate 
sounds, with vague meanings attached, expan- 
sion, enlargement, in a word, growth, oould 
not have proceeded according to the law of 
analogy, as sufflcienc data did not ^et exist 
to create any such law. But it could 
have proceeded according to the law of 
phonetic decay, which must have come into 
play almost m>m the first, flowing, as it does, 
from the very imperfections of human nature. 
This latter process will be retarded here^ stimu- 
lated there, according to many silent influencea 
too subtie and too remote to be now fclwaya 
detected. And thus some groups of langnagea 
will linger on in a more or less isolated sti^ 
while others pass into the agglutinating, and 
others again rise still higher into the inflecting, 
state. 

Thus analogy does not wpear to be the main 
principle in ma growth of language, but only 
a later influence, which must be taken into 
account in our analysis of uEter-states of speech, 
as, for instance, of the earliest known forms 
of Aryan grammar. In this apparently old, 
but comparatively quite modem, state much 
may undoubtedly be due to the influence of 
anuogv, and conseqaentiy much need not neces- 
sarily be the result of direct transition from 
agglutinated to inflected forms. In modem 
English we sometimes hear such hnmoxietic 
forms as glide, glade, glidden; coUide, eoOode, 
coUiddtn.* These imitative inflections of weak 
verbs, or of verbs that have become weak, after 
the norma of strong verbs, are the direct in- 
spirations of analogy; and it is conceivable 
that grammatical slang of this sort might iilti- 
mately acquire " rights of citizen8hip.''t But 



* The Oomie Englieh Orammar supplies snoh 
Instanoes as row, rew, rown ; mow, sneio, enown, 
on the analogy of Uoio, New, Uown, 

t In this way several strong verbs have in fact 
already become weak ; and tbe tendency is nn. 
denlably In this direction, because weak verbs are 
now so mnoh more niuneroiis than strong. They 
give, as It were, the norma ; and all new verbs are 
neceiisfrily conjugated ly analogy acpordin^ to thq 
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it ia also obTkroa that auoh imitatiTS fonns 
ooaU nover hun baaa Bagg«eted until tbe lan- 
guage through other influences had aoaoind a 
bent or biaa for these strong verbal infieotions. 
The question, therefore, ultimately resolves itself 
into this otner question, How was the bent 
or bias originally aoquiiedP What were the 
inflaenoes at work in creating itP Analogy 
being useless at a period when the facts were 
aoonmulating which created the bias, we are 
driven at last to the only alternative— ^ihonetio 
decay, euphony, laiineae, love of brevity, and 
all those other minor influenoea which, acting 
jointly on the anlutinated state, result 
generally in true inflection. This state once 
reached, ftee soope is given to the action of 
analogy, but not till then. The mistake, there- 
fore, made by those who argue fbr the minoiide 
of analogy instead of agglutination is, tbat th^ 
shift its ground, pervert its true offioe, apply it 
to the earlier as well aa the later stage of 
lingoistio evolution. They are guilty, as it 
were, of an anachronism, whereby the true 
sequenoes in the history ot human speech 
beoome obscured and distorted. 

It may now be readily allowed, with Mr. 
Sayoe, that many inflections may well be " late 
forms in which the agglutinated element is 
assimilated to the general inflectional character 
of the lanitnage." But the general inflectional 
character itieu must still m legaxded as the 
outoome of the above described process going on 
from the first, and not as the result of analogy, 
which can only begin to make itself felt later 
on. Lndwig's "pre-existing aufflzea" them- 
selves could not always have existed in the fbrm 
of mere relational particles. They mnat have 
resulted from corruption ; they are the product 
of deoay ; before they were suffixes they were 
words. And if they oannot all now be traced 
back to their ori^al forma, it is because 
human speech in its earliest extant phases is 
still too old; it haa long forgotten most of its 
etymologies. It follows also that " the flank of 
the agglutinationista " is not " turned," if even 
it be Nearly ahown that " the radnotiou of the 
personal pronouns into flections was due to the 

faueral inflecting character of Aryan grammar." 
he question will here again arise, How was 
this general inflecting chancter itself acquired t 
By inspiration t By creation f Or not rather 
by phonetic ooimption — that is, by natural 
growth? The agglutinating theory oertainly 
"implies tbat ue roots of the philolonsts 
workshop wore onoe actual words." But wnioh 
is the more reasonable view — that tiiieee words 
became aimpl^ ground down, by incessant use, 
to the ooBoittoa of mere piwtiolaa of relation- 
ship, or that saoh partiolee, sublimated abstrac- 
tions as they are, aKisted ftrom the first f The 
letter view requins na to assume that they were 
either areated or else invented by savage man. 
But creation is merely a laat resoune of ignor- 
ance ; while it is prqiosterous to suppose that 
man in his infttnt state invented wholesale 
marvellously subtle grammatical devices, not 
one of which cultured philologistB can so much 
as imitate. These partiolee, therefore^ were 
neithec oreated nor invented ; they were words, 
first natnially evolved, and then naturally 
oormpted. No doubt, "as liw back as our 
matenals allow ua to trace the phonetic laws 
of Aryan speech, we find only inflections and 
an inflectional grammar." But tbe very oldest 
known forms of Aryan speech are quite recent 
compared with thoao of its previous prehistoric 
life. This is surely a truth which no one will 
pretend to deny, nmeaa he be prepared to regard, 

weak form. Bat ia the Tenloaic group the weak 
ia modem compared with tiie strong oanjugatiaa, 
Uonaaqaantly, there was a thns whan the walogy 
most have bean the other way. Consequently, also, 
before Oe evolnUon U the strong conjugation, 
there oaa have begs 90 analogy at all. 



fi>r inatanoe, the complex grammar of Yedio 
literature aa a direct revelwon to our Aryan 
forefathers. If, also, we cannot get beyond the 
oldest extant Aryan state without '' violating 
the phonetio laws with wbioh we are ac- 
quainted," it must still be remembered that 
these laws themselves have changed, and in 
many instances changed profoundly, during the 
historic period — as witness the substitution of 
accent for quantity in Aryan verse, the shiftiDg 
of acoeut from root to aufilxea even within the 
Teutonic group, and so on. Hence it may 
reasonably be argued from " analogy " that 
these same phonetio laws also underwent 
continual change throughout the prehistoric 
period. In any case, what ia there at all fixed 
or permanent in wganisms such as human 
speech subieot to perpetual growth and deoay P 
If the solid trunk and roota tiiemselvoa are 
liable to corruption, why should we expect con- 
stancy in their lighter graces and harmonies P 
And thus are removed the last difflcultiee from 
our aooeptanoe of the principle of agglutination 
in preferenoe to that of analogy. Or rather, 
thus may be reconciled both principles, due 
regard bang had to the reapeotive functions of 
each, and to the proper sequenoes in the evolu- 
tion of speech. A. H. Kiahs. 



BOIENOE NOTES. 



StH ATiKXAirPKR Jaxdiks is now in London 
making arrangementa for the dispoasl of his 
father's collection of birds, which, as is well 
knawn to friends of the late Sir William Jardine, 
is a very fine one. There ia some reason to 
believe that the collection will be aold by 
auction. 

If BSSBS. LoKauANs wiU publish next month 
a Didionary of Medicine, whioh has been for 
some years in preparation. The articles are 
contributed by many eminent members of the 
profession, under the general editorship of Dr. 
iiiohard Quain. 

Thb biographical articles upon OharlesDarwin 
that appetured in Nature ahortly after his death 
are to be collected and published by llessrs. 
Maomillan and Co. as a volume in their " Mature 
Series." Prefixed will be the portrait engraved 
originally for Nature by the late C. H. Jeens. 

Thi Sodety for Promoting Christian Enow- 
ledge propose to publiah a new series entitled 
"Heroes of Science." The first will be Aotonwif, 
Zoologittt, atM Qeologitte, by Prof. P. Martin 
Duncan, to be followed by Aitnmomen, by Mr. 
£. J. C. Morton. 

MxsBBS. QsoBQB Bkll akd SoiTS havo in the 
press a fourth edition, revised and enlarged, of 
Mr. W. H. fiesant's treatise on Ht/dromeehanice ', 
and Oku* Manufacture, by Messrs. H. Chanoe, 
H. Powell, and H. J. Harris, in their series of 
•< Technological Handbooks.'' 

At a time when petrology is engaging the 
attention of so many geologists it may be nsafnl 
to call attention to a thonghtAiIly wntten papsir 
in a recent number of the Atnerint^ Jomnalo/ 
Seienee, in whioh Mr. A. Wendell Jaokaon deals 
with the general prindplea of the nomenclature 
of the massive oryBtalline rooks. The con- 
fusion which at present exists with regard to 
rook-names abundantly justifies any attempt 
to improve our nomenclature. It is obvious 
that names should be uniform and stable, witii 
sufficient elasticity to adapt themselves to oon> 
siderable variations in the proportion of the 
mineral constituents of a given rook. All 
massive crystalline rooka may bo acoontely 
designated by a purely miaanlogteal and 
tSKtural nomenclature; and thersSbra it ia 
needless, in naming a rook, to take into aooonnt 
either its geologiwl age or ita ohamioal com- 
poeitioo. Aa to onitomitjr of system, Mr. 



Jaokaon recommends the provisional adoption 
of the nomenclature used by Pnrf. Bossnboaeh, 
of Heidelberg, one of the few men who have a 
right to speax with authority on suoh a subject. 
UmvxKBiTY OoLLSai, Bkistol, seems to be 
making a special feature of practical seienoa 
teaching. Ita new buildings, which will be 
completed before the doaeof the present year, 
" wul give increased fiwilitiea for the study of 
sdanoe." Affiliation to the Bristol Madiotl 
School, and new arrangeoMnta tm the thonngfa 
training of atudents as electric enginesrs, sll 
point in the same direction. 80 far, so good. 
But we fell to see that equal attmition ia pud to 
liberal atudiea ; and, under these droumstanoea, 
we oannot ahare in the regret tbat the college 
haa no fbundation. Apphed adenoe does not 
need endowment. 

Wa have received From BengueUa to Oe 
Territory of Taeea, b^ H. Capello and B. Ivena; 
which we shall review at length very soon. 
Bat, in antidpation of the judgment of onr 
reviewer, we must enter an immediate protett 
against tlie nondescript animala depicted on tiie 
cover. The draughtaman haa been guilty of 
that common confusion in popular natnrti hiitoiy 
between " bison " and " buffalo." On the body 
of an American bison he haa set the homi of an 
Afrioan buffalo. The animal is oocreotly i^ie- 
aented in the plate facing vol. L, p. 312. 



PHILOLOQT NOTES. 

Thx Oambiidge Philological Sodety ptoiiwe 
in the future to publish each term a coltealion 
of its Prooeedingt, conaiating of short snmmtriee 
of the papers read and buainess done at the 
meetings. The first two nombors have j oat beeo 
iaaued, and may be obtained by non-meffibert 
from Messrs. Triibner for la. 6d. We may aid 
that these ProeeecUiMa are quite distinot ftom 
the larger volume of 2VanaaeNona, whioh pinti 
the papera in fbll, uid alao aystoDtatio lewrti 
of the condition of philological atudies. Mi 
these publioationB, Imwever, are largely doe tt 
the aotivity instilled into the sodety by iti 
secretary, Prof. J. P. FOetgato. 

Wx are glad to hear that Padre Fita,iriioas 
Acta* iniditae de Biete Omeilioe RpaHeUt vu 
reviewed in the Aoasxkt of last week, haa 
made a beginning of hia proposed "£iap«n» 
Hemitica " by Ben£ng to Pans uawinga of two 
Jewish sepuldiral inscriptions from Ooronna. 
He has alao contributed some Babbinioal con- 
tracts of the twelfth century to the Bernu da 
Etude* jvivu. 

Db. D. G. BsiRToir proposes to issue by aab- 
sorii>tion a " Library of Aboriginal Literature," 
consisting of Indian works in the original 
language, with an Kngliah translation and 
notes. The first volume, containing the Ua^ 
Chronicles, edited by Dr. Brinton mmaelf, viil 
be ready before the dose of tiie year. Other 
texts suggested are the Central Amerioan 
Calendars, the Annals of QuauhtiUan, tha 
National Legend of the Cheeks (edited by Ur. 
Albert S. Oatschet), and the Chronides of the 
Cakohiqnels. Dr. Brinton's address ia H^ 
South Seventh Street, Philaddphia; and ve 
notice with approval that subsmiption can be 
made separately for the first volume. 

Ihb Reoue da Linguitti^ of July 15 containa 
the aecond portion of hvre v. of the Oodex 
Oaliztinns of OompoateUa. The value of tbia 
part lies in tiie dasoriptionB of olgeots of ancient 
and early mediaaival art| notably those at Oom- 
postella, the sarooph^s of St. Aegidios at 
Aries, and the other Boman renuuns there. 
Wo have Boland and hie peers venerated aa 
martyrs at Blaye and in me Landee; among 
them the body of " Araatagni Begie Britanniae. 
Some legends of tlie saints are as intereetin^ u 
any llidk-l(«o talea-^y., that of S. BatropnUi 
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nho, with hia "doz ezeroitamn, Wuiadao," 
HaMt Jenualain in ihe time of our Savioor. 
The other utioles are bv Gh. E. da T7jfalv7, 
on the Ungnase of the Yagndbea, a imaU tiibe 
in the Pamir Valley, with a grammar distinot 
from that of the people round, and irith Iranian 
analonea. A. Marut missionary be^a some 
euefiu notes on the language of Luo, one of 
the Loyalty Islands, with partioolac attention 
to the phonology. A. 8. Gatsohet has a list o< 
geogiaphioal names from the Southern States 
of the United States, with etymologies from the 
neech of the former Indisin inhabitants. A 
nmil folk-lore tale and a specimen of Ifoaam- 
tiqae Cr^le-franQais complete the number. 

Iv the XuAal-Erria of September 10 nib- 
Mriptions are invited for the *' Diooinnario 
Bsaeo-Espafiol " left in MS. hr F. de Ai«}mbaL 
Tlw work will be published in folio parts, 
doable oolnmns, on the Is^ 6th, and ISth <^ 
awh month, at the rate of eight folio e(dunuu 
the half-real {\{A.). Foreign snbsoribers will 
be charged the postage in addition. Sab- 
■eriptions are received by J. B. Baroja and 
L, Uttbinat, booksellers at San Sebastian. 



FINE ART. 

OBKIT SAUE of PIGTDRB8, kl ndooad prtoM (Kac**vlttn. Oluaao*, 
nd OlHffnphi), kBiMtwMiwIy frunad. Btmtoda afaoot loporaMM placant 
ihmM par a villi. Vaiy salubla Air waddlBK aod Ohitolaaa p n aaii l li 
on. Kin, lit, Mnad, nair Wuarlo»-bridta. 



GkibgrH amd DmaUtto, with eithsr JS»rfy 
Italian Seuipton. By Lteder ticett. 
(Sampson Low.) 
Thai period in the history of plastio ark 
which begins with Nicoola Piaano and finishes 
with the end of the fifteenth oentary is 
nirpused in interest by that of no other age 
otcoantry. It is remarkable for its steady 
dnelopmenfe, for its unity, and almost he- 
ntituy transmission through a long line of 
greit artists, bound together by the relation- 
•Up of father to son and master to pupil. 
it the be^nniDg of this period, in the 
tiurttenth century, Italy was not strikingly 
iliead of other parts of Europe in artistic 
power. The wonderful sculpture on the 
Borth doors of Rheims Cathedral executed in 
tbe first half of the thirteenth century by 
Freoch sculptors, the painted rotable of 
Westminster and the lovely bronze effigy of 
Beanor of CMtile, both produced by English- 
Deo at the end of tbe thirteenth century, ue 
•t least equal in artiatio merit to any con* 
temporary Italian work. But, while hi Frmnoe 
sod England hut little further progress was 
made in the centuries that followed, in Italy 
it wss only the beginning of a long and 
steady course of development) which culmi- 
uted in the wonderful prodnctiona (to speak 
of seulpture only) of Ohiberti Mid Donatella, 
vith their pupils. 

Mr. Leader Scott's little book gires an 
outline of this great period of art in a very 
clear and concise manner. It is well and 
ctttfolly written throughout ; and one cannot 
W regret that its narrow limits have ez- 
tladed any account of so many not onim- 
portaot sculptors, especially during the later 
part of the period treated of — men, for ex- 
ample, such as BoBsellino and Mino da Fiesole. 
After a valnable sketch of the pre-Niocola 
■calptors of Italy, Mr. Scott discusses in a 
very fur and impartial manner the much vexed 
qoestion as to whether the art of Nicoola was 
aot Apulian in its origin rather than oluucal. 



After danribing the aeanty dooomantwy 
evidenoe on both aides, he writea : — 

" In the absenoe of proof, internal evidenoe 
must be sought. If Niooola were not a purely 
inventive genius, where is his anti-type P Do 
his works more assimilate to Uie classical 
remains at Pisa or the mixed olassioo-Saraoenio 
style of meridian art of the twelfth oentury F " 

The author's suggestion Is a very probable 
oner— 

" Is it not likely that, when Frederiok II. took 
Niooola in 1221 to Xaples (he being a lad of 
sixteen or seventeen), the sculptures of the South 
may have developed his artiatio genius, and 
induced him, on his return to Pisa, to study 
with greater interest the Qreek sculptures there 
which were his models in his more mature 
works." 

Useful desoriptiona follow of Niooola's chief 
works — ^the Pisan pulpit, dated 1260; tbe 
fiunous shrine of St. Dominic at Bologna ; the 
still more magnificent pulpit at Siena ; and 
the fountain in the Piazza at Perugia, begun 
in 1274. 

From Nicoola the long line of artists con- 
tinuea through his sou Giovanni, whose pupil, 
Andrea Pisano, executed the first gate of the 
Florence baptistery in 1382, with many 
other*, all owing something, directly or in- 
directly, to the first great Pisano. One 
family of sculptors, however, the Cosmati, 
seem to have laboured all through the 
thirteenth century in a quite independent 
way — relying for richness of effect on many- 
coloured mosaics rather than on their sculp- 
tured decorations. I may add to Mr. Scott's 
short account of this remarkable family of 
artists that they have a special interest to us 
English from the fact that the " Petrus Civis 
Bomanus " who made the shrine of Edward 
the Confessor and part of the mosaic pave- 
ment in Westminster Abbey can be almost 
proved to be the same Petrus who helped to 
make the beautiful baldacehino over the high 
altar of San Paolo fuori le Mura. 

The account given by Mr. Soott of Ohi- 
berti and the story of the making of his 
marvellous baptistery gates is no leM excel- 
lent than the rest of the book. Tbe history 
of these gates is practically the history of the 
man's working life, for he spent on their pro- 
duction no less than fifty years — a lifetime 
well spent, as no words can do justice to their 
wonderful beauty and technical skill in execu- 
tion. The two are very dissimilar — the earlier 
one ia simple in design and thoroughly aculp- 
toresque in treatment; the later gate, with 
ita eompontions of many figures in each 
panel, and its wonderful efiiscts of receding 
pUnes and distances, to some extent verges 
upon the domain of painting. And yat the 
work is so beautiful, and its effects are pro- 
duced with such skill, that it is impossible to 
wish it any other than it is. Each little 
figure, each small bust which decorates the 
framework of the large panels, is a studied 
and finished work of art in itself; and yet 
they are but little noticed in the general mass 
of splendour. There is a very fair repro- 
duction of this in the South Kensington 
Museum, where the details can be easily 
examined. No one ahonld omit to notice the 
wonderful litttle portrait busts of Ohiberti 
himself and his step-father, Bartolo. 

Ohiberti and Donatello had the happy lot 



to live in that intermediate period of Italian 
history when Florentine sculptors had learned 
from olassioal art its fall lessons of quiet har- 
mony and truth to nature, without having 
lost those religious beliefii which gave ex- 
pression and deep feeling to the works of the 
earlier artists whose technical knowledge was 
imperfect. In the course of a few years the 
great wave of revived pagan thought was 
doomed to obliterate this early apirituality 
and reverent worship of purity, making a 
mock of all religion and belief in goodness, 
and creating a state of society the wickedest, 
perhaps, that any age or country has ever 
seen. This was the beginning of the decay 
of all the arts. Even Michelangelo, that 
almost superhnman artist and poet, was deeply 
oppressed by the gloomy and ain-stained 
spirit of his age. One feels that even hi^ 
most perfect works are to some extent marred 
artistically by a crushing sense of the Welt- 
Sehmerz (world-pain) and a shrinking dread 
of the divine wrath which seemed to be 
threatening the world. The works of Dona- 
tello are free from any expression that recalls 
sin or pain. Quiet peace and innocent beauty 
are the chief characteristics of his sculpture. 
Beauty of form is combined with the sug- 
gestion of a pure and faith-directed soul iu 
perhaps as perfect a manner as the laws 
of plastic art will admit. HLs St. Gheorge is 
not only a beautiful youth — so far, a Greek 
sculptor wonld perhaps have surpassed him — 
but he is also a noble-minded knight, with 
steadfast, trusting soul, whose look and atti- 
tude show that he will not flinch in the 
presence of the awful danger that is coming 
upon him. Nothing, not even the work of 
a Greek sculptor, could surpass the exquisite 
grace and loveliness of Donatello's bas-relief 
of St. Cecilia, a profile bust in very low relief. 
The saint is evidently touching the keys of 
an organ, though the hands are not shown ; 
she looks downwards, with lips slightly parted. 
This power of obtaining the utmost amount 
of expression in the very slightest relief was 
one of Donatello's specialities, and was imi- 
tated with varying degrees of success by a 
whole school of pupils. The wonderful deli- 
cacy and refinement of execution for which 
the works of Donatello and Ohiberti are so 
remarkable is no doubt partly owing to their 
early training in the goldsmith's art. Dona- 
tello especially delighted, quite to the end of 
his life, in work which brought out his early 
practice in this handicran;. The beautiful 
bronze reliefs of angels playing musical instru- 
ments which adorn the high altar of the 
Duomo at Padua are enriched with delicate 
lines and ornaments inlaid in gold. The 
Martelli mirror-case, now at Kensington, ia 
another instance of this. 

Among Its other uses this little book 
of Mr. Scott's will form a very instruct- 
ive guide to a great part of the South 
Kensington Museum, which is extraordinarily 
rich both in oritrinals and casts of the best 
specimens of Italian sculpture. Nowhere 
else, indeed — not even in the Bargello in 
Florence — can the student see so large a 
collection in one place. Mr. Scott has cer- 
tainly done good work in helping to make 
thia collection intelligible and instructive. 

J. He^BT MlDDl,KT05, 
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TEE BOOLAK MUBEUX. 

WhiIiB BgyptologiBts of evary nationality aie 
oongntolatbg thennelTee and eaoh othar upon 
the shirty of the Boolak Muaeom, it will not 
be amiai to note that a priceless addition had 
been made to the treasares of that famous 
oolleotion shortly before the breaking out of the 
late rebellion. Several of the royal mummies 
diflooyered last year at Dayr-el-Baharee were, 
it will be remembered, found garlanded with 
flowen, those flowers being for the most part 
in as perfect preservation aa the specimen 
plants in a " Hortus Sioooa." li. Arthur Bhon^, 
u a recent letter to Lt T«mp», has described 
the extzemely curious way in which these 
garlands are woven. They consist of the petals 
and sepals of various flowers, detached from 
their stams, and enclosed each in a folded 
leaf of either the Egy^an willow {^Salix 
taltaf) or the MinMUop* Kwrnmel Bruce, The 
floral ornaments thua devised were then 
arranged in rows (the points being all set 
one way) and oonnected by_ means of a thread 
of data-leaf fibre woven in a kind of chain 
stitch. The whole resembles a coarse " edging " 
of vegetable laoe-work. Among the flowers 
thus preserved are the bright blue blossoms of 
the Delphiinium orimtalii, or larkspur; the 
blue lotos, or Nymphoea eotrviea; the white, 
or NymphoM lotus, with pink-tipped sepals ; 
the blossonu of the Betbtmia Aegyptiaca ; and 
the orange-hued flower of the Carthamut 
(tneforuM, or aafflower, so largely employed as 
a dye by the ancient inhabitants of the Nile 
valley. The dried fruit, as well as the dried 
yellow blossom, of the Aeada Nilotiea is like- 
wise present ; and mention is also made of the 
blossom of a species of water-melon now 
extinct. The foregoing are all interwoven in 
the garlands in which the mummy of Amen- 
hotap I. waa elaborately swathed. With others of 
the royal mnnuniea were found fine detached 
speeimena of both lands of lotus, the blue and 
the white, with stems, blossoms, and seed-pods 
complete. Still mora intwesting is it to learn 
that upon the mummy of the priest Nebsooni, 
maternal grandfather of £ing Finotem U. 
(XXIst D^uuty), there was found a specimen 
of the liehan biown to botanists as the Parmelia 
furfitraeoa. This plant is indigenous to the 
islands of the Greek Archipelago, whence it 
must have heax brought to Bgypt at, or before, 
the period of the Her-Hor Dynasty (s.a 1100 
or B.O. 1200). Under the Arabic name of 
" Eheba," it is sold by the native druggists in 
Oairo to this day. 

These frail relics of many a vanished spring 
have been arran^ for the Boolak Museum 
with exquisite skill by that eminent traveller 
and botanist Dr. Swweinfarth. Olassified, 
monnted, and, so to say, illostrated by modem 
examples of the same flowers and plants, they 
fill eleven oases — a oolleotion absolutely unique, 
and likelv oyer to remain so. The hues of these 
old-worla flowers are said to be aa brilliant as 
those of their modem prototypes ; and, but for 
the labels which show them to be three thousand 
years apart, no ordinary observer could dis- 
tingiush between those which were buried with 
the Pharaoha and those which were gathered 
and dried only a few months ago. 

Amtstja B. Ebwabds. 
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FONTOBlfO'S PIOTCBB FBOU HAMn.TOW FALAOE 
nr TBS HATIOIfAI. QALLEBT. 

Xrwioul OaUary : B^t. 18, 18S9. 

The explanation of the subject of the above- 
named picture which has been offered by Dr. 
J.-P. &ditar in last week's issue of the 
AoApmCY will have been read with interest by 
•U wlw \»yo pu4 atte;)tioQ to t^e ^iQ^ikable 



composition ilself. The title " An AU^ory," 
which the picture bore when at B^imilton 
Palace, has indeed been allowed to remain for 
the present until a less vague or more satis- 
factory description of the subject could be given. 
Yet that some theme from sacred, profane, or 
legendary story was here treated seemed more 
and more palpable the longer one contemplated 
the picture. Nor oould certain figures and 
combinationB oocuning therein &il to reoal to 
mind passages from the history of the pattiajroha 
Jacob and Joseph. 

It waa difficult, however, to unite the separate 
groups in one consistent whole ; and it was 
evident at least that more than one event, 
more than one phase of a continuous atory, waa 
here presented to the eye at once, 'tha tm- 
baned and crowned personage who forms the 
centre of the group on the left waa dearly an 
Eastern potentate, and on the first glance sug- 
gested a Pharaoh. The two children dad alike, 
ascending the winding staircase, and seen again 
above at the death-bed of an aged man, insts^tly 
recalled either Jacob and JElsau, or Ifuiasseh 
and Ephraim. But their connexion with what 
passed elsewhere was not very clear ; while the 
riddle was further complicated by the osten- 
tatious display of isolated statues, which might 
rather pre-suppose a classical than a sacred 
story. Not out that " idols " might appro- 
priately appear and play a very prominent part 
m a Biblical subject. Only here they seemed 
to be mere a^jnnote to the scene, attnicting no 
attention for good or for evil from the persons 
around. The r6lt of the personage who 
wears a red cap and a violet manue, and 
who re-appears in four different parts of 
the composition, was not eaaUy to be guessed ; 
no more than that of either of the women above, 
dothed in red, save that one of these might be 
the mother of the boy whom ahe embraoea at 
the top of the staircase. 

Dr. Biohter may now be congratulated on 
being the first to furnish a most probable eluci- 
dation of the subject-matter of the inotaie. 
And his explanation will appear all the more 
convincing if we take into account the very 

gwuliar mode of oonoeption and treatment of 
iblioal subjecte common to Andrea del Sarto 
and his two distinguished pupils and sometime 
00- workers, Fontormo and Iranoiabigio. True 
character-painting was not usual with any of 
them. A certain abstmct type of head is apt to 
pievail in their works. Occasionally, as in some 
of Andrea's magnificent frescoes in the court of 
the Annunziate, we find beautiful female por- 
traito introdnoed, notebly in that representing 
the Nativity of Mary. But portraiture is razar 
in his works and those of his followers tluui in 
the compositions of an earlier generation of 
Florentine painters. When Pontormo would 
aim at character, he is apt to fall into carica- 
ture, as in the picture now in queation, where 
the figure in which Dr. Bichter, probably oor- 
reotly, discerns the " steward ot the houseiliold " 
of Joseph is really grotesque in ite crabbed and 
pompous self-suffioienoy, and is not unlikely to 
be malidously reminiscent of some maggiordomo 
with whom Pontormo had had to deal. The 
abitratt, in fact, in contradistinction to the true 
idtal on the one hand, and to tiie pnrdy 
natvraUfUo on the other, had begun to pervade 
the Florentine sohooL The oidy artiste who 
could conceive a true ideal, and so place them- 
selves on a level with the andent Gbeeks, were 
Leonardo da Yinci and Michelangelo. 

None need be astonished to find the oon- 
secutive inddente of a story told on one panel 
or canvas. This had been done trcaa the 
beginning of mediaeval art, and waa oontinued 
and ampUfied in the frankest manner through- 
out the period of the Benaissanoa. But the 
simplidty of this mode of treating a natiativa 
was no longer in accordance wiu the more 
artifloi»l and oonscioos practice of tbe si^tteenth 



oentnry. The eharming tiawelS with ^riiiah a 
Botticelli, a FiUppino Lippi, or a Ohiiiaodsio, 
or, in the Nortnam sohool, a Memlinek, oould 
assemble in one harmonious compoation, ea. 
riched by the beauties of landscape and aidti. 
tectnre^ the main inddente and aU the possible 
acddente of a story, yet leaving them all dii- 
tinct and, ao to aay, legible with ease, give vsy 
to an awkwaid attempt to satirfy aoadeoueal 
exigendes by extremely artifidal gronping vsi 
ingenious arrangemente of background. 

The picture now under consideration ]» a 
striking example of the later practice. It 
contains great beauties. The figures are well 
drawn, if with some conventionalism; tiie 
drapeziea are wall oast; the colouring iaridi 
and luminous ; the execution at once pteoin 
and masterly. But, aa to the subject, it is 
obscured by the artmoial arrangement and the 
effort to crowd a number of separate eventi 
into a oontracted space. The spectator lenuiss 
odd. 

Accepting Dr. Bichter's exposition of the 
subject as uie most probable one, strengthened 
as it is by his dtetion trova. Vasari, which would 
realljr seem to identifv the picture with that 
once in the Oasa Borgherini, there yet_ lemais 
some pointe to be deared up. Any diffioolt; 
arisinfl firom the non-appearance of oU of 
Joseph's brethren in the principal gronp may 
be easily got over ; want of space restricted the 
painter to suggesting the presence of all by the 
introduction of two or three. The eager crowd 
in the background, kept in dieck by aoldisn, 
may contain the rest of the family and thw 
bdongings. A more serious problem is the 
appearance of Joseph on a oar, or plBtfona, 
drawn by what Dr. Riditer (inadvertently, m 
doubt) calls " Cupids." It ia obvions thst 
these three naked diildren oould never non 
that rather ponderous machine on small vImu, 
encumbered by the weight of a man iw > 
diild, together with what appears to be w 
statue of a boy on a column, althonsh thu 
figure is represented with the colours of lift- 

I take tbis entire group, indnding the kneel- 
ing man who preaente a petition or an *owni» 
to the person on the car, to symbolise the higa 
position to which Joseph had attained in w 
land of Egypt The notion is a " tnampai 
whidi the painter had to compress into nw 
limited space as well as he could. In the tuee 
" putti," crowned with wreaths of bay or ^ve, 
we may recognise an idea taken from those 
triumphal and aliegorioal pageante and pno^ 
sions so rife in Italy dnnng the fifteen)^ and 
sixteenth oentnriea, in some of v>uoh, i^ 
Florence, Pontnmo himadf had been otuw 
upon to axerciae hia ingenuity. , _ 

For the rest, I only ao far dissent from J*- 
Bichter's interpretation as to doubt wbet&er 
anything is meant to be represented in the oom- 
position beyond the personal history of Joeepn 
and his fcmdied wW the latter had immi- 
grated into Egypt I am indined to seemtde 
crowd in the noddle distance the newly arnm 
Hebrews only, and not the natives of the mo, 
who, for some well-timed measures of cmb. wJ 
been ao ctinningly deprived of their fields sao 
cattle by the astute stranger and his npi 
patron. But this slight reservation m no w»y 
impairs Dr. Bichter's chief argument 

P. W. BxTETOJr. 

NOTES our ART AND AROHAEOLOOT. 
A sociErY for the study and illnstration of 
andent and mediaeval coatnme is being H>rm°»- 
It proposes to publish large and caiefal oii»*|- 
ings ftom oontomporary objecta — soalptw, 
paintings, illuminations, &c.— accuracy d^ 
guaranteed by exporte, whose signstores wi" 
be attadiad. The value of such work a 
obvious ; and the scheme has »1«*^ «*; ^'j 
, the approT»l of zoany distingwahod <wwi> "^ 
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nnnti^ both hate and on the Continent, who 
tutva promiaed their support. The hon. sec- 
retary is Mr. E. W. Gradwin, of 7 Great 
College Street, Weatminister. 

Wi are glad to hear that Mr. Gnggs' series 
of "Portfouoa of Modern Art," to the rare 
ez«eIlenoe of which we have more than once 
drawn attention, is to be continued, with Mr. 
Qoaiitoh for publisher. These consist, it may 
be as well to repeat, of examples of industrial 
art (chiefly from South Kensington) repro- 
dnoed by means of photo-cluomo-lithography. 
Twenty-two parts have already appeared, each 
containing two platee ; and some of these are 
now out M print 

The New York Oritie states that Mr. Boskin 
has bought seyeraletehings and water-ooloiirs of 
lb. Thomas Moran, chiefly landscapes in the 
Tellowstoue ooontry, and also some etchings of 
tin. Moran. 

M. LzopoiJ) Flaueno'b flne picture of 
"Borke's Drift" has been bought by the 
Austrian Gh>Temment. 

AnoNa the art books to be published by 
Usavs. Sampson Low during the coming season 
are Dr. Jean>Faal Kiohter's long-expected 
ItaHtm Art in the Nvtinmai QaUtry, whioti will 
be illustrated with forty engraTings ; Th» B»- 
nowMnce of Art in Italy, by Mr. Leader Scott ; 
An IUuilrai«d Dietionary of Wordt used in Art 
and Archaeology, by Mr. J. W. Mollett ; Paint- 
UM, Sngli$h and American, by Messrs. H. J. 
Wilnot Buxton and S. B. Kohler ; and a trans- 
lation of Dr. Franz von Beber's Hittory of 
Atuitnt Art, by Mr. J. X. Thacker, with 3U0 
ilinstrationa and a glossary. 

Ukssbs. Oeobqe Bell aitd Soks have ready 
for inunediibte publication The Mittory of Wood- 
Sngraving in America, by Mr. W. J. Linton, 
with one hundred specimens ; and ifow to 
Daorate; or. Hints on Home Decorations, by 
Ut. M. E. James, with coloured plates and 
wmwrous diagrams. 

Axoxo Messrs. Bomington's announoementa 
«*BOtioe Modem Landtcape, by Mr. J. Corny ns 
Gut, with etchings after Orome, Constable, 
£oaueau, Corot, &o. ; and a condensed edition 
(rfUr. Charles 0. Perkins' UiOerioal Hand. 
Ml to Italian Sculpture, 

Uesbks. Jomr Walkeb Ain> Co. have ia the 
prtM Scottiih Loch Scenery, by Thomas A. Oroal, 
lUutrated with a seciee of twenty-four coloured 
plates fiom drawiage by A. F. Lydon, being a 
companion rolume to English Lake Scenery, 
whidk was so favourably received last year ; 
alio a Quide to OMna Painting for Amateurs, 
translated from the (German. 

We learn from the Scotsman that a oast of 
the cross which stands in the old churchyard 
of Eildalton, Islay, has been presented to the 
muaenm of the Scottish Society of Edinburgh. 
According to Mr. Aadersou, this may be re- 
garded as perhaps the best example of the beat 
period of Celtic art in stone to be met with iu 
the country. 

Air exhibition of the works of the late Henri 
I«hmann is being organised in Paris to be 
Opened next January. 

The pleasanteat article in the Qatette des 
Btuux-drts this month is one in which M. 
Clement de Kis gives a sketch of the French 
artist Maurice Qaentia de Latour A propos of 
MTenty portraits by him that have lately been 
engraved by A. Lalauza. Latour is not an artist 
ot whom the uninitiated know much; indeed, 
IL de Bis admits that it is impossible to know 
bixa at his beat without making a pilgrimage to 
the little muaenm of Saiut-Clnentin, whim is 
not always convenient even for his most devoted 
idmitets to do. However, the portraits engraved 
by Lalauze, several of which are reproduced in 
tlt» 0(j*«K«, show Ijim to Ijavo be?a % fa8qii)»tin^ 



artist— one who was able to reflect the character 
of his sitters in his art, whether it were the 
piqucmte charm of the ladies of the Court of 
Louis XV. or the mock heroism of their gal- 
lants. M. Clement de Bis allows his enthusiasm 
to carry him beyond bounds sometimes — as, for 
instance, when he compares Latour with Titian 
and Vandyke— but everyone will thank 1dm 
and M. Lalause for introducing them to such 
a clever, spirited artist who has hitherto 
only been known by a few drawings in the 
Louvre collection. It is sad to hear that his 
life was unhappy. He was always subject to 
fits of insanity, and died mad. 

Tas Kunstkronik gives this week an interest- 
ing notios of the veteran German painter Stim- 
brand, who died on August ii at Stuttgart, aged 
ninety.one. Stirnbrand's career waa most re- 
markable. When about three years old he 
was rescued from the waters of the Danube, 
into which his mother (a Croatian soldier's wife) 
had thrown him, by an Austrian officer, who 
provided for him for some time by placing him 
with a Bentmeister at Linz, who brought him 
up with his own children. He received the 
name of Stirabrand on account of a bum on 
his forehead. He began his art-life as a house- 
painter, and then as a punter of tea-boards and 
other lacquered wares, which he decorated with 
portraits of all the celebrities of the time. His 
portnits were so good that they soon brought 
him into notice ; and, without having had the 
least instruction in painting, we find him 
receiving numerous commissions from princes, 
queens, and other celebrities. He does not 
seem, however, to have made a fortune, but his 
house, presided over by a clever wife, became a 
centre of much of the artistic and literary society 
of his day. His portraits were always carefully 
executed and pleasing, but did not show any 
remarkable genius. He executed a few altar- 
piecea and jrenrs-piotures, but for the most part 
nis long Ufe was spent in endless portrait- 
taking. 



HUSIO. 

Dietionary of Music and Music ians. By Georg 
Grove. Parts XV. and XVL (MacmiUan 
and Co.) 

A LOno time has elapsed since the appear- 
ance of part xir. ; but we have now before 
us a double number containing some important 
articles, among which those of Sdtabwt and 
Schumann, wiu the well-known ugnature "O.," 
will probably prove the most readable and the 
most attractive. The article on Beethoven in 
the first volume, occupying nearly forty-eight 
pages, was considered a very long one, but that 
on Schubert in part xv. exceeds it in length by 
about sixteen pages. Dr. Grove has for many 
years taken a deep interest in everything 
connected with the Me and works of t^e great 
Viennese composer; the "dusky heaps of 
music" discovered by him at Vienna in 1867, 
the production of Schubert novelties at the 
Crystal Palace through his influence, and the 
recent disouasion about the " Gastein " sym- 
phony — all this proclaims him one of Schubert's 
most ardent devotees. There is not anvthing 
new to say about the composer's life, which is 
hero told in the writer's uaual graphic and 
genial style. Some valuable tables have been 
arranged with much care, patience, and minute 
research. Of these, the moat important are the 
alphabetical list of his songs and the catalogue 
of all the printed and unprinted works in 
the order of their composition. In looking 
down the long list, one is astonished at 
the number of pieces which still remain in MS. 
Musiciaiu will of oourse be anxious to^know 
whet^ey t»j pn^ di^o^ywy I^q ^rQ«g;)i.BMde 



respecting the supposed missing symphony. 
Dr. Ghrave has nothing new to reveal, but lua 
belief in the fiaot that a symphony was written 
at Gkstein remains unshaken. Sehabart'a 
letter to the committee of the Musik Verein in 
1826 and the statements of Bauemfeld are 
certainly very[ strong points in favour of 
" G.'s " assertion that a symphony was oom- 
posed at Gastein in 1825 and forwarded to the 
society in the following year. There is, how 
ever, much to be said on the other side, and 
Herr Pohl's statement that the symphony in 
question is identical with the one known as 
No. 9 in C cannot be lightly dismissed. In 
Ereisale's Life of Schubert it is stated that 
Ferdinand Sdiubert, usually very aeoniate, 
gave the year 1828 aa the date of tha origin of 
this symphony in 0. This might explun 
Schubert's allusion to "a grand symphony" 
in the celebrated " Eupelwieser " letter ; and 
the fact that in 1828, when the symphony in 
was found too difficult for performance bv tha 
Musik Verein, Schubert himself proposed the 
earlier one. No. 6, also in C, seems togo some- 
what against the Gastein theory. Wny, if he 
sent in a symphony in 1826, was not that ona 
tried P 

The article on " Schools of Composition " is 
somewhat tediously spun out ; all the informa- 
tion might, we think, have been given in far 
leas space. A rapid survey of the various 
schools from the fourteenth to the nineteenth 
century would have beoi useful ; but, crowded 
as it is with detail and with unnecessary com- 
ments, the article is unsatisfactory. Men- 
delssohn and especially Max Bruch come in 
for too large a share of praise ; while the aooount 
of Wagner's music and theories is as illogical 
as it is ill-tempered. In speaking of the 
G(«man school of the eighteenth century, the 
writer says that Haydn worked out the sonata- 
form " by his own unaided genius." What 
about the labours of Carl I^ilipp Emanuel 
Bach, his predecessor, and Haydn's generous 
statement, ■ < All that I know I owe to E. Bach " f 
Again, from some remarks he makes on "Ad- 
ditional Accompaniments" in connexion with 
Handel, it would aeem that the writer is unable 
or unwilling to distinguish between their use 
and their abuse. Of Mozart he says that he 
wrote " not from the head, but from the heart" 
The heart had certainly a great deal to do with 
his music, but there was also plenty of head- 
work. It is a pity that Baff is mentioned as 
one of the greatest living representatives of the 
imaginative and romantic schools. 

The artide on Schumann is very interesting. 
Dr. Qtrore, after describing the artistic relations 
between Schumann and Mendelssohn, most 
justly remarks that, if some of the expressions 
in Mendelssohn's letters with regard to Schu- 
mann sound somewhat disparagmg, we must 
remember that " it is not the personal Mendels- 
sohn speaking against the personal Schumann, 
but rather the creative artist speaking against 
the critic." In the notice of Mdme. Schumann 
it is said that she has not played in Paris aince 
1832. This statement is not correct; she 
played there about twenty years ago. 

Other articles of importance are those on 
"Score," "Scottish Music," "Service," 
"Shake," and "Singing." In the one on 
" Score" the writer gives two ways of " arran- 
ging" a passage from the overture of ''Der 
Freischutz." The first waa sanctioned by 
Weber. The second is given to show how, " in 
the hope of attaining brilliancy,'' the rhythm of 
the pasaage is distorted. A third way, by Liszt, 
ought also to have been given, in which the 
spirit of the original is preserved and brilliancy 
attained without any distortion of rhythm. 

Part xvL gives the commencement of an 
artide entitled "Sketches, Sketch-Books," which 
promises tp be yerv entertaining and instructive, 

J. 8. SpEp;/Ocg. 
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LITERATURE. 

"IHOLISH MEM OF KSirBBB." 

Saifi. By Leslie Stephen. (Uaomillan.) 

An easenttal qaalifloation of Sirift'a bio- 
grapher is that he shall be both attracte'l and 
repelled, and that, finally, he shall be able to 
hold his own with masculine force, while 
avare of repulsion within a zone of attraction 
and attraction within a zone of repulsion. 
Shift's vices were inTerted virtues ; his finest 
qualities had in them a touch of the satanic. 
His foulneas was cleanliness grown rabid ; his 
lore meant imprisonment in the grim fortress 
of his heart ; his piety was a Mameluke's 
loyalty to his Sultan in heaven. Swift was 
a patriot who hated his country ; a philan- 
thropist who scorned his species. His laughter 
rings with tierror; his imagination oonstmots 
a nightmare by aid of geometry ; he is the 
bwt of reaaoners on the worst of premisses. 
Hia end was terrible and mean — Prometheus, 
not gnawed by vultures, but perishing " like 
a poisoned rat in a hole." 

Ur. Leslie Stephen holds his own with 
S«ilL He is, perhaps, a little too superior to 
eitnragance ; for the sanest of critics might 
do well to let himself be carried far by the 
tide of attraction, and far by the tide of 
npolsioD, before recovering himself and 
sttsining the neatral position of shrewd, yet 
•ympathetio, good sense. When a man effuses 
> legend about himself, much of the real 
man's virtue lives in the legend ; we need be 
in no hurry to disengage the proaaio figure 
from the mist which magnifies it. On the 
other hand, the legend is monotonons, and the 
blare of panegync, or the blare of invective, 
Mon fatigues the ear. Justice and truth 
slone have infinite variety, and the finest 
ssanoM are possible to good sense. Mr. 
Stephen is in the main admirably just to 
Swift, and therefore he is generous, not with 
the effeminate generosity of intemperate 
praise, but with some of that adult, manly 
gSDerosity which is the illuminated expression 
of justice. On the whole, while waiting for 
the fuller bic^praphy by Mr. Henry Craik, we 
can be content to accept Mr. Stephen's read- 
ing of the difficult story. 

Perplexities begin at the outset Was 
Swift English or Lish? " No more Ksh," 
replies Thackeray, "than a man bom of 
English parents at Calcutta is a Hindoo." 
Bot there does not appear to be any marked 
tendenoy in Anglo-Indians to become more 
Bindoo than the Hindoos, while it is ad- 
mitted that the transplanted Englishman 
ebaages readily to a new Hibernian variety in 
Irish soil. Swift breathed Irish air, ate Irish 



bread, during boyhood and youth ; it would 
have been hard to distinguish him as a 
foreigner among his Kilkenny schoolfellows ; 
he misbehaved at college with as much 
aptness as one to the manner bom; and 
afterwards did he not choose for his man- 
servant a drunken Patrick, and an honest 
lump of Irish girlhood for his " sweetheart" 
the oook ? In Swift's pamphlets we discover, 
not the Anglo-Indian of the Irish dependency 
(he may be found in Spenser's prose treatise), 
but a person to whom due honour has never 
been done — ^the Irish half-breed. Half-breed 
— it sounds ill, and bard things have been 
said of the moral or spiritual half-breed by 
that philosophic observer, Theophrastus Such. 
None the less, in Ireland the salt of the earth 
is to be found in the man named Mixtus. 
He has dropped some prejudices, and he has 
escaped some illusions. He delights in 
neither the British brag nor the Celtic 
brag. He is not the benevolent Englishman 
striving to do his duty towards the inferior 
country. He is not the patriotic Irishman 
animated by a heroic aspiration to make 
himself disagreeable to the Saxon (and 
achieving the object of his desire). He can 
be more Irish than the Irish, inasmuch as he 
lives more upon the soil and less in Cloud- 
cuokoo-town than they. He is stirred by 
the infamy of Wood's halfpence, though 
somewhat cool as to the glories of Brian the 
brave. To this tribe, from which has come 
all that is best in Ireland, Swift, and Moly- 
neux, and Berkeley, and Burke belonged — 
they were all half-breeds. 

It is a wonder that, in these days of scientific 
criticism, the melancholy ocean (ocean, the 
very reverse of melancholy, breather of health, 
bringer of food) has not been summoned to 
account for the dark and tempestuous temper 
of Swift. The stage-manager of the world's 
traei-oomedy doubUees needed his pessimism 
and despair as a foil to the amiable ethics of 
Addison and tiie smooth optimism of Pope. 
What ^ves his rage against life its 
peculiar character is that Swift's genius was 
not speculative, nor in a high sense im^na- 
tive, but was eminently practical and positive. 
He is not confounded by. the thought of 
man's mingled greatness and misery — " how 
noble in reason I how infinite in faoolty I " 
and yet "the quintessence of dust." "Le 
silence 6terael de oes espaoea infinis m'eSraie," 
exclaimed Pascal ; but if the eternal silence 
drives us in from the outposts of creation 
upon our central self it also invites us to 
escape from self, and be at rest. Swift never 
reached out to tiie eternal silence ; the din of 
this world clattered upon his ears perpetually. 
He did not expect infinite things from life — 
infinite love, boundless knowledge, absolute 
beauty. But he thought men and women 
might at least be clean, healthy, industrious, 
quiet, comfortable, honest, friendly, temper- 
ate, rational. Was it a too ambitious pro- 
gramme? And he found, or thought he 
found, them nasty, slothful, diseased, mtdicious, 
vain — creatures by so much more hateful 
than the Yahoo as corrupted reason is worse 
than brutality itself. Yet his last word in 
Oulliver is one of reconciliation, not of revolt. 
The sometime pupil of the noble Houyhn- 
hyms will try to apply their lessons of virtue ; 
be will trjr to enjoy his own speculations in 



his little garden at Redriff ; he will instruct 
the Yahoos of his own family so far as they 
are docible animals ; he will behold his figure 
often in a glass, and thus, if possible, habituate 
himself by time to tolerate the sight of a 
human creature. Only the pride of a Yahoo 
drives him mad. 

And yet what contradictions! What 
Titanic pride to strive to see things as a 
god ; to dwarf man's glory or aggrandise his 
vices with planetary magnifying or diminish- 
ing glasses; to distort his featores in the 
concave mirror of the heavens ! The Houyhn- 
hyms — SwifVs ideals of moral excellence — 
are calm, rational, benevolent creatures, devoid 
of passions : and he himself is devoured by 
scorn and hate. They have not learnt to say 
the thing that is not : and Swift does not 
scruple to print monstrous falsehoods for a 
party purpose. They are modest and cleanly : 
and Swift flings ordure in the faces of women 
and of little children. They have tranquil 
deaths, towards which they move with resig- 
nation : and he makes his exit in a rage. 

The last indignity was reserved for our 
own century and for philosophers in the 
Flying Island of the British Association. 
In 1835, in making alterations under the 
aisle of St. Patrick's Cathedral, the coffins of 
Swift and Stella were found side by side. 
The British Association nfras holding its 
meeting in Dublin, and, as the genius of 
irony would have it, phrenology was then the 
fashion. Doubtless with the permission of 
Swift's successor at that day in the deanery 
of the Cathedral, two dainty toys were pro- 
vided for the perambulating professors and 
their fair entertainers. The skulls of Swift 
and of Esther Johnson went the round of the 
drawing-rooms ; they were patted and poised 
and peeped at; pretty, sentimental speeches 
and ponderous scientific phrases flew to right 
and left ; here hung " only a woman's hair," 
and there the condyloid processes prqected 
into the foramen magnum of the occipital 
bone. The bumps of veneration and amative- 
ness were measured, and it was ascertained 
that wit was small. Drawings and casts 
were made. Finally, when all the pretty 
speeches had run dry, and the spectacles were 
^1 taken off, and wisdom had departed from 
the land, the desecrated bones were restored 
to darkness, to be once more discovered 
within a few days past, but not again to have 
their nakedness exposed to the gaping in- 
habitants of Laputa. 

The presence and the power of Swift still 
brood over the place that once knew him. 
Paltry waifs connected with him may be 
found from time to time in Dublin by the 
seeker for such possessions. I have seen 
in a littie ragged book-shop a Prayer-book 
having "J. S. D.D. a.d. 1710" engraved 
upon the old silver clasps. His wtuking- 
stick became not long since a collector's 
trophy. In a musty garret, the press which 
held his cap and gown has been pointed out 
to me as a desirable object of purchase. In 
a dingy book-den I c4me upon a copy of the 
Draper's Letters, presented in the year of 
their publication to an obscure acquaintance 
by that serving-man who was supposed by 
Swift to have betrayed the open secret of 
their authorship, the blank pages exhibiting 
oi»e or two poor epi^ranm pn D— ^n S'— — t. 
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ptmomMj in fhe Berrine-maa'a handwriting. 
And once, when wandering on a foggy 
November night near St. Patriok'a, I en< 
countered a figure striding through the mist, 
which, having looked often at the Dean's 
portrait in the Examination Hall of Trinity 
College, I could not fail to recognise. By 
the gas-flare in the fog I could ftel the 
uneasy light that flickered in his great blue 
eyes ; his forehead had the angry forrows of 
insanity. I thought to soothe his spirit with 
the latest news of the Irish Parliamentary 
party, but he shook his head impatiently. 
I changed the subject, and told him how the 
great Mr. von Hartmann had ereeted Pessim- 
ism into a system; how the Uoivene is 
a monstrous blister, or Zugpflaster, which our 
new Supreme Being, the Unoonseions, has 
unconsciously applied to his bafJc parts to 
draw out the purulent matter causing his 
anguish; how man by his su&rings may 
redeem his Maker ; and how it is the duty 
of each of us to increase and multiply the 
race of Yahoos, because competition leads to 
culture, and culture increases the sum of 
hiunan wretchedness. He looked thunderously 
amused ; then shook himself firee with a por- 
tentous laugh, which sounded like a series of 
trangformed groans, and waved adieu as he 
moved rapidly in the direction of the north 
aisle of the cathedral 

Before concluding, we mnst g^ve the reader 
a taste of Mr. Leslie Stephen's quality. It is 
an excellent answer to the question, What is 
the interest of the Journal to Stella ? 

" What, then, is the interest of the Journal to 
Stella t One element of atiange and singpular 
fiuoination, to be considered hereafter, is the 
prattle with his ooirespondent. For the rest, 
our interest depends in great meaanre upon the 
reflections with which we mnst ourselves clothe 
the bare skeleton of facts. In reading the 
Jowmal to Stella we may fanov ourselves wait- 
ing in a parliamentary lobby during an excited 
debate. One of the diief urtors hurries out at 
intervals ; peurs out a kind of hasty bulletin ; 
tells of some thrilling incident, or indicates 
some threatenug symptom; moze frequently 
he seeks to relieve hia anxietiee by indulging 
in a Uttle personal gossip, and only interjects 
such comments upon pobtios as can be com- 
pressed into a hasty ejaculation, often, as may 
be supposed, of the imprecatory kind. Tet he 
unconsciously betrays his hopes and fears ; he 
is fresh fknm the thick of the fight, and we per- 
ceive that his nerves are still quivering and his 
phrases are glowing with the ardour of the 
struggle. Hopes and fears are long since faded, 
and the struggle itself is now but a war of 
phantoms. Yet with the help of the Journal 
and contemporary documents we can revive for 
the moment the decaying images, and cheat 
ourselves into the momentary persuasion that 
the fate of the world depends upon Harley's 
success, as we now hold it to depend upon Mr. 
Gladstone's." 

Edwabd Dowden. 



From BengueUa to the TerrUory qf Yaeca. 
Description of a Journey into Central and 
West Africa. By H. Capello and B. Ivens. 
Transited by Alfred Mwes, Ph.D. In 2 
vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Ik last week's Aoasxict a passage is quoted 
from the Oape Quarterly Seview to the effect 
that all recent Central African explorers 
"stand on the shoulders of the Portuguese 



travellers of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and seven- 
teenth centuries." There may be some exag- 
geration in this ; but it will be readily con- 
ceded that the names of Serpa Pinto, Capello, 
and Ivens stand very nearly, if not quite, on a 
level with those of the most illustrious suc- 
cessors of the early Portuguese pioneers in 
the field of African research. It will be 
remembered by the readers of Pinto's work 
that these uiree explorers were jointly 
entrusted with the conduct of the Portuguese 
gei^praphioal expedition, organised in 1877 
for the purpose of tracmg the Kwango from 
its source to its confluence with the Congo, 
and surveying the intervening region thence 
to the Atlai»ic coast. But, fortunately for 
the interests of science, they had got no 
farther than Oacanda, in Benguella, when " a 
split in the camp " took place ; and, although 
all were again momentarily united at Kan- 
gombe, capital of Bibe, a final' separation 
here occurred, Pinto proceeding across the 
continent to Durban, the other two remaining 
to carry out the original programme. It is 
due to them to add that in the work under 
review they completely vindicate themselves 
from the charges somewhat hastily brought 
against them by Pinto, and very freely 
circulated in the English press. That these 
noble officers of the Portuguese Navy were 
altogether incapable of &o conduct and 
motives attributed to them by their military 
fellow-traveller is in any case abundantly 
evident from the marvellous story of ad- 
venture revealed to us in these absorbingly 
interesting volumes. 

Adhering somewhat closely to their in- 
structions, which confined them mainly to the 
Portuguese West African possessions, they 
had few opportunities of extending the 
boundaries of geographical discovery. As 
they also failed to carry out the main object 
of the expedition by tracing the Kwango 
from ite source to ite mouth, the resulte may 
at first sight seem scarcely commensurate 
with the time, labour, and expense involved. 
But this impression will be speedily dissipated 
by a perusal of the graphic pages in which 
their achievements are recorded. Although 
the main features of the land were tolerably 
well known, we soon begin to perceive how 
profound was our ignorance of the details, 
and how vast was the amount of useful work 
actually performed by the intrepid explorers. 
Throughout the whole journey of some 2,500 
miles, from Benguella to BihS, thence north- 
wards to the farthest point reached on 
the Ewango in 6° 30' N., and back to 
the coast at Loanda, no amount of 
fatigue or hardships could ever tempt them 
to relax their efforts in taking accurate 
measuremente of heighte, latitude and longi- 
tude; in making observations on the tem- 
perature ; in collecting geological, botanical, 
and zoological specimens. The result is a 
vast accumulation of valuable materials, which 
will entitle these volumes to rank scientifically 
nearly on the same high level as those of Barth, 
Naohtigall, and Schweinfurth. 

Theaotual geographical discoveries,although 
few in number, are in some instances im- 
portant. Among the most conspicuous are : 
— (1) The determination of the source of the 
Kwango at an altitude of 4,756 feet on the 
culminating point of the Qreat Divide, "a 



sort of St. Gothard of the African wtien," 
which flow thence to the Zambese, Congo, and 
Kwanza basins. (2) A careful survey of the 
upper and middle course of the Evugo, 
including the discovery of the great Caps, 
ranja Falls — by the discoverers ranamad tli« 
IjOuis:^ Falls, in honour of the Queen o( 
PortugaL Thifi cataract, which lies in 
10° 06' N., 18° 43' K, is formed by the 
Kwango at a point where the broad stream, 
winding through a sinuous bed, is suddenly 
precipiteted from a height of 163 feet iuio 
a narrow, rocky gorge at a single plunge. 

"On the upper region the river, with water 
dark as nigh^ runs quietly and evenly enoagh 
between its well-wooded banks, so that the 
traveller at a hundred paces remove would not 
even suspect its e^stonce ; and then suddenly, 
frith this drop of 163 feet, the whole scene it 
changed. The current, inoreasing in velocity ae 
it nears the abyss, tries to bear down the lockt 
which bar the way, and, failing tn the attempt, 
leaps majestically over them in every direction, 
and precipitetes itself with a huge roar into the 
gulf below. The water in the act has lost all ita 
dark hue, and like a silvery sheet enwraps the 
black and angular peaks as it rashes doira- 
warde, until, on reaching the bottom, it flies 
up again in spray to catch the beams of the 
bright sun, and form mimic rainbows across the 
chasm" (i. 273, 274). 

(3) The discovery of the Cu-gho, which 
flows from the north-west through a lacuitiine 
region to the left bank of the Kwango, of 
which it appears to be the most important 
affluent. 

This lacustrine region, which coosists of a 
number of independent terns overflowing inter- 
mittently towards the Cu-gho and Kwiugo, 
henceforth takes the place of the phutom 
lake Aquilonda, with ite emissary the BarbeU, 
flowing northwards to the Kwango, wMch 
has figured for the last 200 years or so on 
our maps. " The natives only stared when 
we talked about the great lake Aquilonda, 
and they looked even more astonished when 
the subject of the oelebrated Biver Barbela 
was broached" (i. 146). The authors make 
the ingenious suggestion that the word 
Aquilonda may be a corruption of Ajm 
Lundae, by which the old missionaries 
wished to indicate some large body of 
water which they may have heard of in the 
eastern region of Lunda (Ulunda). Thus, 
while in East Equatorial Africa Borton'ii 
lacustrine region merges in the vast lake 
Victoria Nyanza of Speke and Grant, in the 
West our explorers are reluctantly compelled 
to break up an imaginary sheet of water into 
a number of insignificant lakelete in no way 
connected with each other, but oonsisting o( 
" small basins of two, three, and four miles in 
extent, confined by lofty mountains." 

A few miles north of this district they 
entered the Yacca country, where the expedi- 
tion was brought to an abrupt termination in 
6° 30' N., 17° E., still some 150 miles from 
the banks of the Congo. But the wonder 
is, not that they were unable to follow up 
the course of the Kwango to the confluence, 
but that they were ever able to penetrate so 
far northwards. To do so they had to tra- 
verse a frightful desert in the Quicongo m- 
trict, mostly treeless, destitute of water, and 
exposed to -the fierce rays of a tropical sun. 
The dreadful sufferings and hardships endured 
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by the oaravan throughout tha whole of this 
wetioa of the journey are vividly described, 
ud in thdr hairrowing detuls wul rival any 
limilar scenee of modern adventure : — 

"What frightful aolitudes they trerel What 
gtdnses, wmoh rank into the soul, weighed upon 
the entire landl The silence of the tomb 
idgntd supreme upon those rooks and hollows, 
whose gloomy and naked aspect, made more 
tetiible by the blinding light of the equatorial 
atui, seemed to bar all relief to the many ills 
tmder which we were sinking ! No oooasional 
scraps of green, no clouds to temper the inten- 
sity ct the sky, ofbred any relief in the midst 
of that awral desert, where the silence was 
appalling, ttie immoveability of every blade of 
burnt grass was insufferable, where the heat 
was suffocating, and where the valleys but 
e^oed to the groans and laments of our ex- 
hausted crew " (ii. 136), 

Then comes a still more eloquent extract 
firom their diary for June 9, 1879, the date 
on which the northernmost point of the 
journey was reached :— 

"Deaert still continues — we can go no farther 
—we turn back to-day — ten men suffering with 
dysentery — rations at the lowest ebb— heat 
intense — ^fever at nightfall, dysentery per- 
maneni A cursed territory is this of Yaooa I " 

Yet the very next day, it being absolutely 
necessary to get out of the wilderness, the 
first homeward march, with the glass at 
89" F., covered no less than twenty-five 
miles ! Such an exploit as this, which, under 
the drcumatances, will bear comparison with 
almost any on record, should also help to 
allay the fears of the noble-minded tn^vellers 
as to their reception in Europe. "What 
will they aay of us at home P " they ask in 
the diary at the close of that tremendous 
much. " So near to a solution of the prob- 
lem, and obliged to give it up! Patience! 
Patience ! It is all that is left us. So fare- 
well to our hopes! May those who come 
after us be more suocesBful ! " (ii. 187). 

Of Yacca-land itself but little informa- 
tion was gleaned, and that not of the most 
favourable nature. It seems to comprise 
an extensive tract, stretching along both 
rides of the Kwango northwards to tbe Ba- 
Coogo, and north-eastwards to the territory 
of the Ba-Cundi cannibals. The natives are 
described as very rude and barbarous, mostly 
hunters, fishers, and stock-breeders, governed 
by a large number of sovas, or kinglets, under 
a supreme chief variously known as the 
Quianvo, MequianT0,or Muene FutoCassongo. 
His residence lies under 60° 30' N. on the 
M'ganga, a tributary of the Kwango on the 
right bank. Both he and his people appear to 
stand in some political relationship with the 
Muata Yanvo of Ulunda, the precise nature of 
which nobody seemed quite to understand. 
Some reported that the Ma-Yacca were all 
tlaves of the MarLunda; some that the Quianvo 
Was a vassal of the Yanvo ; others that he was 
quite independent, or even superior, "inas- 
much as, on the death of the Yanvo, the former 
appointed his successor." But these and the 
many other problems awaiting solution in 
^Vestern Equatorial Africa are probably des- 
tined to be speedily cleared up. Mr. Stanley, 
whose retam to Europe has just been an- 
noonced, reports the opening of roads and the 
toccessfol eetablisbmeut of several stations at 



intervals along the banks of the Congo, which 
may soon become so many centres of trade, 
civilisation, and exploration in these regions. 
Meantime the promoters of these projects 
will not be encouraged to find that the natives 
in Portuguese territory, or on the border 
lands, have made no peroeptible advance in 
culture since the first appearance of Europeans 
on the West Coast some 400 years ago. Our 
explorers, who have paid special attention to 
this subject, entertain a decidedly low 
estimate of the Negro character and mental 
faculties. A deplorable picture is drawn of 
the social state of the aborigines, who are 
still universally addicted to the practioe of 
witchcraft, with all its attendant horrors; 
who treat their women as so much cattle, 
whose only notion of govemmanb is blind 
obedience to a besotten despot, whose religion 
is still mere fetishism, and who have no idea 
of a Supreme Beins — the term n'zamba, 
supposed by the missionaries to involve this 
concept, simply meaning an " elephant," the 
largest and most formidable beast known to 
them.* Nevertheless, it is not denied that 
they are capable of improvement under 
judicious treatment, and a somewhat serious 
indictment is here tmwittingly brought 
against the Portuguese Government for 
the misrule and neglected state of its 
West African subjects. Even at Cassange, 
an advanced station in Angola, when the 
local factions fall out they give notice to 
the European traders to dose their stores, 
and then fire away at each other till 
one or other, or both, has had enough of it. 
Heavy charges of extortion, and even murder, 
are more than insinuated against the Portu- 
guese local admiaistrators, one of whom 

"was accnatomed to get rid of people who 
were distasteful to him by sendiuK tnem into 
the forest to cut wood, and then ordering them 
to be quietly shot and buried. These are some 
of the d^ghts of a subaltern military adminis- 
tration." 

The town of Ambaca, formerly a thriving 
place, is stated to have been ruined by 

" the persecutions and grasping of the authori- 
ties. . . . The aspect of affairs at the pre- 
sent time is simply this, that Ambaca is worth 
nothing at all, because all she ever had has 
been squeezed out of her, and it would be diffi- 
cult indeed for any place to retain importance 
when her wealthiest sons have been driven 
away, and those who are left are systematically 
spoiled" (ii.189). 

In Cassange itself the travellers witnessed 
a shocking case of trial by ordeal, ending in 
the death of the victim ; and they assure us 
that in many places the funeral of sovas is 
accompanied by barbarous sanguinary rites 
quite as atrocious as those Cameron has de- 
scribed as customary in tbe interior of the 
continent. 

"They immolate and place male or female 
slaves in the tombs with their respective lords, 
unless their barbarity, as in some instanoes, 
induces them to bury these poor oreatoxes alive, 
after previously breaking thwr legs ! This was 
the case on the death of the old Sova of Quim- 
bundo, some short time before we arrived at 
the place, when two unhappy beings, a boy and 



* In the aanM way the kamm of the Ainos is 
originally the flesh-giver, the bt»r, whom they first 
woinhip and then devoor. 



girl, had their legs fractured, and were interred 
m the vast mausoleum of the hideous chief ! " 
(i. 381). 

But the limits of our space have already 
been exceeded before a tithe of the interesting 
points have been touched on which had been 
marked off for notioe. In fact, large as the work 
is, it teems with incident to such an extent 
that it cannot be said to contain a single dull 
page. It is supplied with three useful maps, 
a copious Index, and numerous illustrations 
fairly well executed, and including two good 
portraits of the authors. The translator has 
also done his part efficiently ; but it is to be 
regretted that he has retained not only the 
Fortugueee spelling, but even the definite 
article before the names of territories and 
districts. Thus we have the Bihe, the Dombe, 
the Huambo, the Tibesti, &o., which is like 
saying the Wales, the Picardy, the Switzer- 
land, and the Tyrol — which last has, un- 
fortunately, become far too common, owing to 
similar carelessness on the part of writers 
translating or imitating foreign phraseology. 

A. H. KsaaE. 



Pomu, Ordinal and Trantlated. Bj H. J. D. 
Ryder, of the Oratory. (Dublin: W. H. 
GUI.) 

Fathbb Btdxb has been armour-bearer to a 
giant; and when he tells us that a small 
volume of verse is " a selection from composi- 
tions whose dates range over a quarter of a 
century " one opens it with considerable ex- 
pectations. Stnall as the volume is, the 
greater part of it, including the opening 
poem, is padding— the kind of thing that we 
are used to when a pious person of either sex 
can find a publisher. One really does not 
want a tame idyll on the ravens of St. 
Meinrad of Einsiedeln, who, it seems, played 
the same part as the crows of Ibyous ; or a 
legend from Bodriguez of a dying leper, 
who, in the prospect of Paradise, sang sweeter 
than the birds in May; or a story of a 
Dominican schoolmaster, two of whose pupils 
used to share their breakfast with the child 
Jesus, till they were bidden with their master 
to dine with him in Faradise. All folk-lore 
is best in the oldest prose form. One hardly 
wants translations of hymns — ^though the 
"Nighting^e" of John of Hoveden (a chaplain 
of Queen Eleanor's) is turned into really 
flowing and musioal verse — still less transla- 
tions of Italian sonnets, including St. Philip 
Nari's, and speoimens of minor Oerman 
writers. We oould have even spared two 
pretty versifications of Scripture— the story of 
Elisha and his servant and the story of the 
blind man who washed in Siloam — and some 
pathos about " A Great Drought " and " Marie 
Antoinette." We could also have spared all 
the sonnets about the English martyrs, and 
almost all the sonnets on St. Philip. Some 
might make an exception in favour of these 



" He taught this leaaoo : Heaven is nearer home — 
Home wUoh God's finger traoas out for eaoh— 
Than to another spot, however blest. 
Heaven's oholoest gifts are lost to those who roam ; 
The ripest fmlt huigB most within our reach ; 
Of aU Ufe's fare, God's dally bread h best." 

We might have spared all the other sonnets. 
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with two exceptionB— the last of the three 
to Bice, whioh begins 

" What ihall we do for Bloe'i Mika, 
That dwelling here with her at one. 
When what remains of life is dona 
Out darling we may overtafcet " 

and the quartets of the sonnet bjr one about to 
be deservedlj hanged. Perhaps, too, the 
sonnet on the popular saying, " Qod sides 
with the stronger battalions," may claim to 
be Miltonio, and Hoe erit in votis to be 
humorous. But if Father Ryder had never 
written sonnets he oould never have written 
the light and dainty couplets on sonnet- 
writing that would hold their own in any 
anthology. An " Epithalamium " is not a 
bad sequel to Card. Newman's charming 
" Valentine." " Death Loss " and *' Aoimae 
Fidelium" have something of the gprace of 
Miss RoBsetti's work when most austere, 
" Laughter " would not have been out of 
place in the Lyra Apottoliea. 

Still, if this were all, the volume would 
hardly call for separate notice ; but it contains 
some dozen pages which are really memorable. 
The subject of old a$;e never leaves Father 
Byder uninspired.. This is what gives its 
interest to the grim fragment on the work- 
house ; the aged paupers are foroed to bear 
the irksomeness of school-boy life : 

" Sadly subservient to the pert oommand 
Of some trim Hetmei with official wand." 

The same thought comes again in a less 
impersonal shape in a sonnet where the author 
figures as a gray-haired truant coming late to 
Christ's school. In "Thy Stewardship " the 
exaggerated self-reproach is unrelieved; in 
" Mundi ServituB " there is insight as well as 
bitterness : 

" There is a ohlmney-oomer for yon yet, 
The world is kind. 
Wherein to moralise your fond regret^ 
Feeble and blind. 



Bose-orowned skeleton at life's high feast, 

Oroan not too load ; 
Groaa rhythmically at the very least ; 

Blp not the shroud. 
That yon got what yon ooold not hope to keep 

SelUng your Lord 
Gives yon no right at all to weep 

At the world's board. 

One stood without fall patiently and knocked ; 

Stands he there stiUr 
Youth stoatly held the door and gaily mocked : 

Age hears but ill." 

The last stanza is monumental, and leads 
appropriately to the " Unbidden Guest," 
which is too Baored for quotation, though it 
is certainly the gem of the book. It has all 
the quaint ingenious daring of Herbert with 
a freedom of movement he never attained. 
One gets back to natural feeling in " The Last 
Train " with its dreary burden : 

" Seemeth those who stay 
To the last, but gain 
Night'travelling for day. 
Waiting for Mie train. 

Sitting very still. 

Weary heart and twain. 
Bat with steadfast will. 

Waiting for the train." 

And the poem " Old Age," though redundant, 
is very fresh and pathetic in the horror of 
dying by inches : 

" While I live I fain woald be 
AU th^re ever was of me 



"So fragment of eTJstenoe merely. 
For what I had been cherished dearly 
Whose formal death yon soaroe deplore, 
The real was so long before. 
Forgive me. Saviour, if I plead 
Tliat though Thy pangs were hard indeed, 
And 1^ Tby body racked and wrung. 
Some pains "Buna, hadst not, dying yonng." 

The end is hopeful and almost triumphant. 
" A Birthday "is' even playful ; it begins with 
the picture of an old bachelor's birthday 
greeting ; 

" Alas 1 there's nothing here but bills, 
And this small box — a box of pills. 



In infancy we all are kings, 

As every year our birthday brings. 



Once to have been or seemed a king 
Is not a mean or trifling thing ; 
'Twere worth the labour of ue wise 
So fair a dream to realiae." 

And so on. A birthday hymn, "Angelo 
Custodi," is mystical and tragical again : 

" God and you sIoda can tell 
Of the foul and ragged ways ; 
Where you raised me as I fell. 
Following me for many days. 

Thou methinks on high art knows. 
Where the sons of heaven meet, 

For a glory of thine own. 
Angel of the bleeding feet. 



I in taiii would wish thee joy, 

For the passing of a year 
Of thy wearisome employ ; 

Lo, the end is drawing near." 

One hardly knows how to thank the writer. 
The apostle was content to call himself the 
chief of sinners once before men. Many who 
would gladly think every elderly religious 
venerable will read these eruelly sincere con- 
fessions with a pain that is not all compunc- 
tion. They will ask whether one who has 
done what he oould to leave all has indeed 
received a hundredfold in this present time. 
More will turn back to Mr. Emerson's 
" Terminus " to renew their courage ; to Mr. 
Browning's " Rabbi Ben Ezra" and the Qipsy 
Queen in " The Last Duchess " to renew 
their hope. G. A. Smcox. 



Foreign Secretaries of the Nineteenth Centtiry. 
By Percy M. Thornton. Vol. IIL (W. 
H. Allen.) 

This third volume of Mr. Thornton's series 
of historical biographies does not differ in 
character from its predecessors. The same 
kindliness of disposition and the same desire 
to deliver a favourable judgment on all the 
political leaders of the century are conspicuous 
in every page. He passes in review the careers 
of the Foreign Secretaries since 1834, and pro- 
nounces them all without exception worthy of 
the high office which they held. Though it 
is not difficult to see the tendency of his own 
opinions, they are not allowed to affect his 
estimate of the qualities of his opponents. 
Lord Clarendon is singled out for the warmest 
praise, and styled the " highest type of a 
Forugn Minister." For Lord Malmesbury's 
administration of the Foreign Office Mr. 
Thornton is especially anxious to obtain a 
more decided measure of approval than the 
world at large has yet bestowed ; and we may 
perhaps meet his wishes so far as to allow 



that the emphatic condemnation which hat 
been passed on that Forei^ni Secretary wm not 
wholly deserved. Lord Malmesbury taffered 
in public opinion from the fact that the 
speeches delivered by the ablest member of 
the Derby Ministry — ^its leader in the House 
of Commons — displayed in 1859, and for some 
years later, a marked bias in favour of sap. 
porting the wishes of Austria. England, u a 
whole, yearned for a free and united Italy ; 
and the electors, in the belief that the views of 
Lord Malmesbury must be swayed by the 
influence of a colleague cast in a stronger 
mould, visited the sins of tlie genius of the 
party on the nommal director of its foreign 
po licy . 

With Mr. Thornton's opinions, nther on 
the past or the present, it is not possible for 
UB always to agree. Not once nor twice onljr 
does he impress upon his readers that 
Canning's action was practically in agreement 
with Castlereagh's. Snob an assertion seemi 
to ua to be opposed to all the evidence of 
history. That Lord Castlereagh would have 
adopted the enlightened policy of his brilliaot 
rival in dealiog with the Spanish settlements 
in the Southern hemisphere, or in treating the 
di£EiBrences which threatened to place the two 
Powers of Spain and Portugal in open war, is 
a belief whioh is not justified bv his conduct 
during his long tenure of the Foreiira Office. 
In the affairs of the present day Mr. Thornton 
conveys the impression that his judgment, 
were it allowed fall play, would leaA him to 
conclusions from which his prejudices seem to 
recoil. Too often does he see the right anl 
extend to it his approval, yet finally acoepti 
an erroneous judgment. The difficulties d 
the situation in 1871, when Russia annoaiiced 
her intention of withdrawing from a treaty 
which she had entered into, are forcibly aad 
fully described ; but the verdict delivered by 
the jury is against the summing-up of the 
judge. He recognises the advantages which 
England enjoyed in dealing with the aabse- 
quent troubles in the East through the latit- 
faction of the Alabama claims, yet nsei 
language in discussing the merits or demenM 
of that settlement which we hesitate to en- 
dorse. Moreover, a critical reader may some- 
times detect a contradiction in the opinions 
of Mr. Thornton when discussing the same 
events in different biographies. If, as he 
asserts (p. 250) — and asserts, as we think, with 
justice — that the mistake of Lord Palmer- 
ston's political antagonists in opposing the 
QovernmentBill for altering the law regulating 
the conduct of political refugees in this country 
" went far towards consolidating" that states- 
man's ultimate position, it is not possible to 
believe that the Conservative party would 
have gained more seats in 1859 " bub for a 
false impression " whioh prevailed as to their 
treatment of foreign affairs. Nor can we 
accept, as we are urged to do on p. 159, the 
judgment of one member of the Ministry on 
the conduct of another, when we are expressly 
told only a few sentences previously that all 
of them were " almost fully engrossed in 
learning the routine of their several offices.'^ 

Incredulity is not a fault which can be laid 
to Mr. Thornton's door. It has been reserved 
to him to disclose to the view of the EDgli*^ 
nation the presumable cause which induced 
the Emperor Nicholas to enter upon the war 
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of 1854-56. The Czar visited England in 
1847, »nd, ili appears, obtained from the 
tbi«e leading Tories of that year, the Duke 
of Wellington, Sir Robert Peel, and Lord 
Aberdeen, a secret memorandam in which 
thej practically promised to support the 
Banian claims to the guardianship of the 
holj places; and it was on the strength 
of this mysterious document that he was 
(leladed into a ruinous contest. Fifteen years 
latw the Whigs, in their turn, went wrong. 
Their leaders had the indiscretion to pledge 
themselves by letters to Kossuth to preserve 
England's neutrality even if the French 
inarched to Hungary. The last touch of 
limplicity deals with the present time ; it is 
that Sir Evelyn Wood never signed the final 
peace with the Boers. These are three of the 
nurvellona itatements that Mr. Thornton 
accepts with implicit reliance, though we 
doubt if he will find many of sufficient sim- 
plicity to imitate him. 

Let not the reader be tempted, by a singular 
blunder on the second page, from accompany- 
ing the author any farther on his travels. Li 
describing Lord Melbourne's visit to the King 
tt Brighton in 1834 Mr. Thornton mentions 
that one of the subjects of conversation at 
the interview was certain Ministerial changes 
necessitated by the " death of Lord Spencer 
(better known in hbtory as Lord Althorpe)." 
The truth, of course, is that the nenr arrange- 
ments were caused . by the death of Lord 
Spencer, the father of the Cabinet Minister 
Lord Althorpe, and that by the latter's 
tocession to a seat in the House of Peers 
the leadersliip of the House of Commons 
had become vacant. Much as we should be 
iodined to agree with Mr. Thornton, we are 
afraid that chronology will not permit us to 
tceept his assurance that the portrait of 
the Harohioneas of Tavistock (o&. 1767) is 
" probably one ofVandycke's happiest efforts ;" 
tod, although it is true that peerages were 
conferred on very inferior persons, and through 
very questionable influence, in the darkest 
dsjs of Geoi^e III., we are not aware that 
they were bestowed (as wag the case if the 
assertion on p. 211 is correct) by a Prime 
Minister who had been dead for some years. 
Mr. Bamett Smith may perhaps complain of 
having twice been robbed of his patronymic, 
bat that is a matter in which we will leave it 
to him to enter his protest. 

In the Preface to this volume Mr. Thornton 
■peaks with kindly appreciation of the critics 
of his former labours. I for one would cheer- 
folly remprocate his good-will, and, at the 
same time, acknowledge to h«ving perused 
the third volume of these biographies with 
pleasure, if not always with agreement. 

W. P. COUETNET. 



1t0LL^Sl>'s f OFTTLAK TATTKA. OF FBiKOE. 

Faune popuJaire Je la France. Par Eugene 
Rolland. Tome V. "Les Mammit^ree 
domestiqaes." Deoxi&me Partie. (Paris : 
Maisonneave.) 

Axotrr Ave years ago M. Eug&ne Holland 
eommenoed the exhaustive work on the 
Popular Faana of Franoe (see Aca.deiit, 
December 22. 1877), of which the second 
put of the fifth volume has recently been 



published. With untiring industry and the 
most painstaking conscientiousness, he has 
laboured on, collecting every scrap of informa- 
tion which can throw light on the views of 
the French peasants with regard to the birds, 
beasts, fishes, reptiles, and insects with which 
they are familiar, and the names which th^ 
bestow upon them ; and the result of his toil, 
when completed, will be a credit to French 
scholarship. One more volume remains to be 
printed, devoted to domestic birds and*falconry. 
As soon as it is off his hands, M. Holland 
will proceed to bring out a similar work in 
six volumes on the Popular Flora of France. 
All lovers of folk-lore will heartily wish him 
success. 

The present instalment of his work is 
mainly devoted to the ox, the sheep, the 
goat, the pig, and the rabbit. Of what he 
says about four of these animals we will give 
a few specimens. Everyone may not be aware 
that the bovine race is particularly sus- 
ceptible to the charms of music. But in 
some parts of France this fact is so well 
known that a ploughman who has to deal 
with oxen is chosen more on account of his 
musical than his agricultural skiU. As soon 
as he commences a favourite song the oxen 
may be seen to shake their heads with 
pleasure beneath the yoke, and to set to 
work with redoubled energy. Even oom- 
bating bulls have been known to suspend 
their contest in order to listen to a fine voice, 
and to return to the fight only when its 
accents ceased. Unfortunately, the oz, 
though it appreciates melody, cannot itself 
produce it. But if it cannot sing, it has 
the power of talking onoe a year. Having 
asaisted, along with the ass, at the birth of 
Christ, it enjoys the privilege of holding 
converse with its companions in toil on 
Christmas Eve. What the animals say is 
intelligible to human ears, but it brings bad 
luck to listeners. On one occasion an in- 
quisitive farmer hid himself in a stall just as 
the hour destined for bovine conversation was 
drawing near. "What shall we do to- 
morrow ? " said one of the oxen to another. 
" We shall convey our master to the grave," 
was the reply. Infuriated by this un- 
pleasant prediction, the farmer seized an axe 
wherewith to chastise the prophet, and 
delivered a slashing blow. But its force fell 
on himself, and he died ; and next day the 
two oxen conveyed his remains to the church- 
yard. As a proof of M. Holland's industry, 
it may be mentioned that he has collected 
over 300 names applied in France to the 
various types of the bovine race, and he has 
compared them with a large number of 
foreign equivalents; and he has also filled 
nearly fifty pages with the proverbs, and about 
twenty-five with the ideas of the people with 
respect to what are still called in some parts 
of Franoe Taumaille, the mUmalia, the animals 
most necessary to the tiller of the soil. 

In spite of the proverbial innocence of the 
lamb, the sheep, especially when of a swarthy 
complexion, is sometimes accused of dia- 
bolical practices. In the neighbourhood of 
one village a sheep, which is supposed to be 
the damned soul of a deceased parishioner, 
amuses itself by night with pushing passers- 
by into a pool. A foolhardy villager at- 
tempted to wrestle with it on one occasion, 



but was so worsted in the encounter that he 
soon afterwards died. Near another village 
is a watercourse traversed' by a foot-bridgd. 
As soon as anyone sets foot upon it a small 
sheep runs between his legs and pitches him 
into the water. A peasant returning home 
late one night found a stray black sheep, 
which he carried away with him on his 
shonlders. As he drew nigh to the village 
crucifix the sheep became more and more 
heavy. At last, when dose to the sacred 
image, the man exclaimed, " You are as heavr 
aa the DeviL" "Why, I am the Devil," 
exclaimed the sheep, and fled away laughing 
in an annoying manner. Impecunious debtors 
are often asaisted by a black sheep of a 
demoniacal nature, which deludes and leads 
astray the creditor or bailiff who was about 
to annoy them. Everyone may not be aware 
of the origin of the phrase, " Revenir a ses 
montons." Here is M. Holland's explana- 
tion : 

" Oe proverbe est tird de la farce de I'avocat 
Fatelin, dans laquelle est introduit un marohand 
qui, en plaidant centre un bergerpour des 
moutona qu'on lui avait vol^s, sortait souvent 
hors de son propos pour parlor d'un drap que 
I'avocat de sa partie lui avait vol^, de sorte que 
le juge lui cria plusieura fois de relowmer h. ses 
moutons." 

In France, as everywhere else, the goat is 
invested by popular fancy with a demoniacal 
character. According to one of the stories 
about it, it was invented by the Devil, who 
had made a bargain with a man that each of 
the two was to bring to a given spot some 
animal, which was to become the property of 
the other individual in case he was able to 
guess what it was. The Devil arrived, bring- 
ing the newly created goat ; but the man 
overheard him saying, with the ingenuous 
confidence of Rumpelstilzchen, " I have 
brought a goat. He will never guess what it 
is." The consequence was that the man 
obtained the goat, which has remained a 
domestic beast ever since. But the man 
brought his wife, whom he had tarred and 
feathered for the occasion, and the Devil was 
discomfited, being unable to say what manner 
of bird she was. One of the most touching 
of the goat-stories is that of the farmer's wife 
who went to confess her sios to a Capuchin 
monk. After uttering the first few words, 
she began to weep bitterly. The confessor 
attempted to console her, telling her that sins 
repented of were readily forgiven. But she 
replied, " Father, I am not weeping for my 
sins, but for our poor goat whicti is just dead, 
and which had a long beard just like yours." 
The goat is a morose and rancorous beast ; 
and it is supposed to have given rise 
to the word bonder, to sulk, whence 
boudoir has been derived, the sulking- 
room, answering to the chamber into 
which the Hindu wife retires when she feels 
a desire to indulge in wrath. M. Rolland 
suspects the former existence of a French 
word boude, akin to the Portuguese bode, 
signifying a goat. Wine of an inferior 
order is universally declared by proverbial 
philosophers "to make goats dance." In 
dealing with the statement that " C'est du 
vin de Bretigny qm fait denser les ohavres," 
Leroox de Lincy, the learned collector of 
Freneh proverbs, says M. Rolland, has been 
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led astray by a story made up for the purpose 
of explaining the saying. According to the 
Abbe Tuet, it seems there was a native of 
Bretigny named Ch&vre. He was addicted to 
wine-bibbing, and whenever he grew mellow 
he made his wife and children dance before 
him. Whence arose the statement thac 
"Bretigny wine made the Ch&rres dance." 
This, we are told, is like the story of an actor 
named Languille, which was invented in order 
to account fbr the fable about " I'anffuille de 
Melun, qui crie avant qu'on l'6corone." A 
pleasant survival of heathenism is found in 
some parts of Savoy, where a dead villager is 
followed to the grave by a she-goat, which 
utters plaintive cries under the influence of 
hanger, and is handed over to the priest after 
the Ameral. 

About swine some very strange stories 
are narrated. A Breton legend tells how 
a certain young lady was so afraid of the 
pangs of childbirth that she made a vow 
not to many until she was too old to bear 
children. At the age of twenty-eight she 
died suddenly. The night after she was 
buried, as the clock struck twelve, she ap- 
peared before the eyes of her bereaved 
parents, clothed in her shroud, wearing her 
maiden crown. After casting around a mourn- 
ful glance, she looked behind her, and fled 
away as though in despair, fiercely pursued 
by seven white piglings. These little pigs 
were the children which she would have had 
if she had married. Every night the same 
heartrending scene was renewed, until at last 
the pigs ate up the defunct spinster who 
ought to have been their mother. Imme- 
diately after indulging in this unfilial repast 
they turned into seven fine boys, and flew np 
into heaven. Another eqntJly heathenish 
tale, but somewhat more modified by Christian 
influences, is that of the drunkard who called 
in a priest to ofler the consolations of religion 
to a being at the point of death, the moribund 
creature in question being really a pig which 
was to be killed next morning. Finding out 
the trick which had been played upon him, 
the priest retired silently. From that time 
the drunkard was never seen again. But 
next morning his wife found two exactly 
similar pigs in the sty which ought to have 
held one only. Then she knew, after the 
priest had told ber what had happened over- 
night, that one of the two pigs was her hus- 
band. But she could not tell which of the 
two he was, so she was afraid of killing either 
of them for fear of making herself a widow. 
W. K S. Ealston. 



TWO BOOKS ON FI8HE8. 

The Aedimatitation of the Salmonidae at the 
Ant^oodee. By A. Niools. (Sampson Low.) 
Some of the greatest triumphs of aoQUmatisa. 
tion in modem times have taken plaoe in 
Australasia, especially with regard to the 
salmonidae, while, as we write, the tea jplant is, 
we find, being saooessfully cultivated u New 
Zealand. This little book will be verv useful 
as a book of reference for details of UM diffl- 
culties successively met and suooeasively van- 
quished at the cost of a luge, but patriotio, 
outlay by the Tasmanian and New Zealand 
Qovemments and private enterprise, in first 
introducing the ova of salmon and salmon 
trout by toe ship Norfolk in 186i, and since 
breeding and distributing these ova and their 



successors among the most Scotch-like streams 
of the colonies. The common brown trout of 
our waters has thriven beyond all expectation 
at tib« Antipodes. The variety wmoh was 
imported was tiie Salma fario muonii, to which 
our Thames trout belongs. A trout of this 
kind weighing nine pounds and a-quarter was 
taken in the Biver Plenty (Tasmania). This 
river has been oj)ened to rod-nshers at a licence 
of £1 per rod smoe 1870, and there seems no 
doubt tiiat the trout is now quite at home in 
edonial waters. A curious mot is here put 
beyond dispute, that salmon trout, though 
migratory s^monoids, have bred in confine- 
ment in uie ponds of the Plenty. There seems 
little doubt, too, that the salmon proper has 
bred in the upper waters of the Derwent and 
other streams. DifiSoulty in identifying a 
salmon in the different stages of its growth is 
not confined to Qteat Britain ; but, after many 
conflicting reports, an unmistakeable salmon 
was captwed Dy rod and line at New Norfolk 
in 1876, and in January 1877 the Governor 
of Tasmania himself took in the same manner 
a &sh of eight pounds and a-half . The fishermen 
of the Antipodes do not seem of such a calm and 
philosophic nature as Walton has fashioned 
them at home. A good deal of angry discus- 
sion has prevailed concerning the man to whom 
the honours of this fish aocmmatiBation rightly 
belong. We have always understood (and Mr. 
Nicols shows it conclusively) that Mr. J. A. Youl 
deserves this credit. Frank Buckland, however, 
Mr. Bamsbottom, and others were zealous co- 
workers. Attempts are now being made to intro- 
duce the salmon of the North Pacific, iS. quinnat, 
which is so largely "put up" into tins, into 
Australia. We regard this as a very question- 
able benefit, seeing that this fish is popularly 
supposed to die aftw spawning, and has no good 
reputation for rising at a fly. It is as sad as 
it is certain that our own salmonidae, in the 
midst of tile abundant supply of grasshoppers 
and insects which the streams of the Antipodes 
furnish, do not display the same alacrity in 
rising at an artificial fly as tiieir relatives in 
Scotland. The breeding places of the salmon 
in the Tasmanian Derwent have not yet been 
found. It may be hoped that they soon will be, 
for Mr. Niools notices a singular and grave 
matter when he stetes " that latterly an in- 
creasing proportion of the ova from the im- 
prisoned fish have proved infertile." 

The Herring and the Herring Fishery. By 
J. W. de Oaux. (Hamilton, Adams and Co.) 
Mr. de Oaux, in writing on this subject, gives us 
much practical information, the result of his 
long experience, and notices several grievances 
which tiie herring fishers have to contend with 
under the present condition of the law. It is 
to be regretted that when he indulges in com- 

g arisen between the importance of the herring 
shery and farming, or in specidations about 
the physical attributes of his pet fish, he is not 
quite so happy. The capital employed in the 
outfit of the fishing vessels round the coast of 
England would, says Mr. de Canx, be amply 
sufficient for the farming of 1,500,000 acres of 
land. "But this statement, important as it is, 
gives only a faint notion of the oapitel employed, 
because, while land is indestructible, fishing 
boato and fishing gear rapidly depreciate in 
value, and very soon are absolutely destroyed." 
Does Mr. de Oaux imagine that farm buildings 
and agricultural implemente, like the land, are 
indestructible, and uiat a farmer does not suffer 
from depreciation of plant? Fishes may, or 
may not, hear ; but we fail to see how the 
assertion that a man and a seal are unable to 
hear the passage of a body through water 
beneatii the snrf£oe establishes the fact one way 
or the other, Mr. de Oaux very properly calls 
attention to the absurd regulations of the Board 
of Trade in force relating to the salving of 
ianohors, which, undoubtedly, want most 



material alteration, as well as the regnlations in 
force respecting drift-net boats and travlen. 
He iflao pointe out the unfairness of applying 
to fishing boate all the rules of ths mercantile 
marine, many of which must seriously inisr&ra 
with the working of the boate. Tbo desonption 
of the new trawUng apparatus p&tented hj ths 
author is clear and worth readiDg hyanyons 
interested in this form of fishing. 



CURRENT LITERATURE. 

The Vititation of WiOthire, 1G2S. Edited 
by G. W. MarshaU. (Bell.) The work of 
printing those Visitetions which remain in MS. 
is being slowly but steadily advanced bv 
societies, by individuals, by magazines, yfe 
have in this volume the latest accession to the 
ranks. Dr. Marshall has elected, wisely as ve 
think, to reproduce the MS. "with as little 
variation as possible," and thustopkoe "ths 
original document" in the student's hands. 
So far as the text is concerned thii principle ii 
clearly the right one. But the more faitMoUy 
the MB. is_ reproduced the greater is the need 
of annotetion. Hoe opus, hie labor est. A 
Yisitetion, un-annotated, is rather copied than 
" edited." Dr. Marshall speaks of some riral 
works as " mere over-edited compilations ; " bat 
we trust he means "over-emendated," or the 
criticism would peculiarly apply to the Wat- 
minster Abbey Registers, in which a faithful 
text is so happily combined with the exhaustive 
and brilliant notes of ite lamented editor. 
While urging the advantage of literal repro- 
duction — the plan adopted by Dr. Uarshall- 
we must beware of a superstitions reveranM 
for this or any other Yiritation until their 
skeleton pedigrees have beoi oorToborated by 
those wills, deeds, registers, &o., from which i 
painsteking editor will obtain the authentio 
evidences of descent. The heralds' practiw o( 
admitting a descent of two generations on men 
parole evidence, together with the fad tlitt 
most Yisitetion pedigrees do not exceed this 
limit, snggeste that the bulk of their matter ii 
absolutely unproven. Moreover, as the longer 
pedigrees were usually admitted by the more 
easy-going heralds, it seems probable that they 
also had little or no proof. Heraldry, in fact 
rather than genealogy, was their object, aid 
the pedigree was subsidiary to the eoat-armoar. 
There are, of course, Yisitetions and Visitations, 
but it must not be supposed that any of them 
can afford to dispense with proofia Mis- 
affiliation and omission of a generation can at 
times be detected by a capable editor ; and if 
this MS., excellent though it may be, iru 
indeed, as Dr. Marshall stetes, "receired as 
evidence" at an assize, such a proceeding was 
very questionable. It skips, for instance, a 
generation of the BumeUs. It allows two coasini 
to record their common forefather as "Oiles" 
and as " Thomas," Thynne of Longleat is made 
to marry his wife's aunt, and Gh>re of Alderton 
hastens to record his grandmother's legitimacy, 
though her mother's name and parentage are 
both incorrectly given and her alleged marriage 
with Lord Stourton is a very crux in Wiltshire 
genealogy. All this " the intelligent student " 
is left to discover for himself. Dr. Marahall 
explains his system of editing. Hs ioforois 
us that the long J is printed I, as Ivie 
not Jvie ; " and he has done the precise con- 
trary in four cases out of the five in which 
the name occurs. He claims to have added 
a "[sic"]" to "obvious errors of ths writers;' 
yet suob glaring errors as " Sir Elw." (p- 8) f«f 
"Sir Edw." and " 1633" (p. 50) for "'1623' 
pass unnoticed, while the order of the £71* 
sons (p. 76) is left in a hopdflss tangle. A 
Homer has a " sic " for signing the £«mb pedi- 
gree, but a Sadleir and a Tyderley sign ao^ 
challenged the pedigrees of Paulett and of 
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Bead. He claims where "a word has been 
eTidaatly left ont" to have " sapplied it in 
brackets," and accordingly inserts "[mar]" 
before filia on p. 94, yet not in a similar case 
oa p. 101, and moreover the word left out was 
rot "mar," bat "duxU." After "Marshall of 
J^Uey " he inserts " [Martley]." yet suchTari- 
anta as " Marlingesbane " and " i£aulenborow," 
and«ven"Byndewey"and"Einwey"(Boundwny) 
are left anexplainea. This Visitation gives the 
Wiltshire ancestry of Lord Broancker the 
mathematieiaD, bat his name will be sought in 
Tain in the Index, Ms family appearing only as 
"Branker," just as liaskelyne ^^es as "uas- 
culin." In such cases there should be a cross- 
reference. Nor is Dr. Marshall's system of 
nomenclature clear, for in these cases he dis- 
re<rard8 the spelling of the signatures (i.e., 
" Brouncker " and " Maskelyne "), while the 
" Waldron " pedigree, which is signed Walrond, 
figares in the Index under both forms. The 
nystem is not based on the MS. index (which 
iteeltis not printed), and has a very practical 
inconvenience. A most important feature of a 
printed Visitation is a good nominal Index, in 
vhich the insertion of Christian names is essen- 
tial. In this Index they are not inserted, and 
the entering of surnames under their anti- 
quated forms alone increases the labour of 
xearch. jFvo pedigrees, at least — ^those of 
Jordayne and Qoldston — are not to be found in 
it, and there are many points on which Dr. 
Ihlarahall n^ht consult the rules of the Index 
.Society. We fail to see why, in the same para- 
iprapb, " de la Mason " should be entered under 
U and "de la Boehe" under D, "le Stoke" 
and "le "White" under S and W, bat '<le 
Blount" and "le Blunt" under L, and "le 
fitont" otnittad wholly. Lastly, we would 
venture rtvongly to protest against the exees- 
■ire use of " drops," for which the precedent 
was set by the Harleita Bodety, but which 
renders aoxne of the charts in Dr. Blarshall's 
book almost unintelligible. We may instance 
tbe openins; pedigree, and those of St; John, Mom- 
faaaoD, and Ayliffe. But even though the " edit- 
ing" be not free from defects, Dr. Marshall has 
dons good work in printing this important 
reootd. The subject-matter is of the nsual 
character, bat it is interesting to find at least 
one " gentleman " who could not even sign his 
name, and another who carefully records his 
marriage with his father's sister 1 And there is 
•ometung quaintly human about the widow of 
a squireen of ancient lineage,|who was allowed 
by the kindly " Blewmantell " to indulge her 
jiut maternal pride by entering all her sixteen 
children (half of them by a previous and ob- 
Kure husband) and her womanly spite by in> 
ferting in full the natural children of her 
brothw-in-laW. 

Trantactiona of (Ae Boyal Hittorieal Sceiely. 
VoL X. (London: Printed for the Sooiety.) 
There is a marked improvement in the issues of 
the Soyal Historical Sooiety. The present 
volume, like its predecessors, contains some 
P^tdding, bat there is much Useful and iustruot- 
ire matter in it Perhaps the most remarkable 
paper is one on " The Struggle of the Christian 
Civilisation from tbe Era of the Crusades to the 
Fall of the East." New &cts or new views on 
iiach a snbjeot were not to be expected, but its 
author. Dr. Irons, has given us a carefully 
•xeented word picture of much beauty and 
great accuracy. There is another remarkable 
paper whioh borders on, but scarcely touches, 
the realms of theology. Mr. J. Baker Greene 
ha* contributed a very learned and oareftil 
paper on " Jewish and Eiarly Christian Baptism." 
lie is evidently thoroaghly at home in his sub- 
ject, which is on many aocoants one of no 
ordinary difficulty. He has trod the thorny 
path ha has ehosen very warily, bat we should 
not be sonrised to find that he lus given offence 
to some of those who seem to hoM that history 



has no lights to throw on dogmatic theology. 
We know of no work whioh tells as so much in 
a connected form as to the rite of baptism 
among the Hebrews. The Hon. Isaac N. 
Arnold, of Chicago, has furnished a hi^y 
laudatory paper on President Lincoln. Ihie 
writer knew him well, and his estimate of the 
great President's character is valuable on that 
aocoimt. There are several minor matters in 
hit paper at which it might not be unreason- 
able to take objeotiota, but, as a whole, both ih 
facts and tone, it is worthy of high praise. The 
paper by Mr. George Harris on " Domestic 
Manners" is a continuation of earlier ones. 
We do not think it of much permanent 
value. The Sev. Edward King has examined 
the Penrith registers and given a series of 
extracts from them. We wish that Some 
NoHhern antiquary would print the whole of 
the document, which must be highly curious. 
Our American friends may like to have it 
pointed out to them that there was a John 
Washington there in 1681. Penrith church 
has been famed for possessing pictures in stained 
glass of Biohard Duke of xork and his wife, 
Oeoiljr Neville. Mr. King calls in question this 
tradition. On what evidence it rests we do not 
know ; but he seems to make out a very good case 
against it by producing evidence whioh renders 
it at least probable that the windows are repre- 
sentations of members of the family of Hutton. 
Mr. C. Pfoundes has some notes on "Old 
Japan " which make us wish that he- had told 
us more as to the traditions of the earlier time. 
It seems that the date oan be asoartained when 
the habit of immolating slaves at the funerals 
of nobles ceased, and clay images were sub- 
stituted in their place. We do not call to mind 
that this faot has been noticed bcrfbre. 

WaUamPttt. By Lewis Sergeant, flsbister.) 
This new volame in the series of "Bnglidi 
Political Leaders " is an improvement upon Mr. 
TroUope's Paimenlon, thon^ we oannOt legard 
it as entirely adequate. When all is said, 
Palmerston must always remain a less inter- 
esting figure than Pitt, just as his epoch is of 
less importance in English history. Mr. 
Sergeant has evidently taken a good deal of 
trouble to acquaint himself with the events at 
first hand, and not only through Lord 
Stanhope's Life. Bat he has been no more 
successful than Mr. Trollope in making his 
hero actually live before us. Possibly there 
may be some limitations imposed upon the 
writers in this series, for they alike seem to 
fail in the main duty of a biographer. In the 
first chapter we have a sketch of the leading 
men when Pitt entered political life, which is 
chiefly 'remarkable for its strange depreciation 
of Burke. Bat we nowhere have an estimate 
of the .actual conditions which formed Fit^s 
career, nor of Pitt's own character. Maoanlay's 
well-known article on William Pitt in a former 
editiou of the Eneudopaedia Britannica may be 
one-aided ; but at least it depicts an intelligible 
human being, and not a mere series of events. 
Mr. Sergeant has given us a careful political 
study, with constant reference to the questions 
of to-day ; whereas we expected a biography in 
miniature. His style, we may also remark, 
is too much like the better class of leading 
articles. 

QladHoneandhUOoirtemporwriet. By Thomas 
Archer. Vol. IIL (Blaokie.) This further 
instalment of Mr. Archer's BQstory of the last 
half-oentnry of social and poUtioal progress 
deals with some of the most momentous events 
that have occurred to the British empire. 
To the present generation the Crimean War 
and the Anglo-Frenoh aliianoe mast always 
be themes of surpassing interest ; but the 
Indian Mutiny, with whioh the present volume 
also deals, is a sabjeot that for all time is 
, likely to prove of vital importance to i^ of 



British descent It is one that Mr. Archer 
will find _ impossible to parallel in dramafio 
incident in the forthcoming section of his 
work. It is gratifying to notice that he 
manifests the same tirsless industry and im- 
partial treatment of politaoal subjects in this 
third volume as he did in its predecessors. 
Should^ the entire History be completed in this 
spirit, it will be a most valuable contribation 
to our not too numerous works of referenoe, 
and long likely to maintain its place in the 
library and the reading-room. 



NOTES AND NEWB. 

W£ are glad to be able to confirm the good 
news as to the recovery of M. JBrckmann from 
the dangetcus illness which prostrated him 
last month. His health is now so for restored 
that he hopes soon to be able to undertake 
a journey throagh the Vosges. The first 
representation of "Madams Thtfr^se," the 
new drama founded upon the well-known 
novel by MM. Erokmann ani Ohatrian, iKU 
take place in Paris next week. 

Wb hear that the Bev. Matthias Joohamsson 
(pastor of Oddi, Iceland) has nearly eompleted his 
Icelandic versions of " Othello'' and " Bomeo 
and Juliet ; " and they will be published in the 
coming yea^ as one of the volames issued by the 
Icelandic-Literary Society ibr 1882-83. The 
same poet has previoady issued admirable 
translations of " Hamlet''^ and " Macbeth ; " 
while another ikdld, Mr. Skingrimur Thors- 
kinsson, has published a good rendering of 
"King Lear." The leeknMr will, therefore, 
soon have access to five {days. 

MB88B8.^IXPKIir, MATMiraT.T. AVD Oo. will 

shortly publish a seoond and modi enlarged 
edition <Mt Mr. Alexander Irdand's Memoir and 
B«eoU«eHon» of Balph Waido Emertdn. The first 
edition met with a very sapid sale, and was most 
CkVOQzably noticed by nnmeroas journals on 
both sides of the Atuatio. This has induced 
Mr. Iraband to add largely to the matter origin- 
ally publi^ed, and to present the new edition 
in a goodly crown octavo volume, with three 
portraits of Emerson not known in this country, 
whioh will add greatly to its interest. The 
favourable reoeptiou of Mr. Ireland's Memoir 
augurs well for the eagerness with which the 
reading public will welcome the correspondence 
between Emerson and Carlyle, announced to 
be in preparation with the sanction of Emer- 
son's family, and which iJ is to be published 
simoltaneonsly in America and England before 
Christmas. Mr. Ireland's Memoir is, we 
believe, the only ziseord of Emerson's life and 
worksj whioh has yet made its ^ppearanoe in 
either oountry sinoe his death. 

We are informed that Mr. Waddington's 
monograph on the Oxford poet, Arthur Hugh 
Ot6ugh, to which we referred last week, will 
not be published until the end of October. 
It will contain passaees throwing light on 
dough's life and work from Mr. M. Arnold, 
tbe late Dean of Westminster, Charles Eingsley . 
Mr. B. H. Hutton, Dean Church, Mr. F. T. 
Palgrave, Mr. J. A. Symonds. Mr. W. M. 
Rossetti, Mr. T. Arnold. |Mr. William AUing- 
ham, Mr. Thomas Hughes, Prot Sellar, Mr. 
C. E. Norton. Prof. Masson, the late Mr. 
Walter Bctgehot, and others. The publishers 
are Messrs. George Bell and Sons. 

The new edition of Mr. Ohejiie's The HvplU' 
eies of Isaiah (Eegan Paul, Trench and Oo.) 
will shortly be completed by the issue of the 
second volume. The commentary has been 
rensed, and many additions of some interest 
have been made, especially in the critical notes 
and "Last Words.^' Account has been taken 
in voL iL of Dr. Bobertson Smith's reoent work. 
The JProphel* of Itrael, The author's critical 
and theologioal position remains unaltered. 
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We are now able to give some fbxther detaOs 
about Longmc^t MagoMine, of whidh the first 
number will appear on November 1. It will 
open witii a noTU by Mr. James Payn, entitled 
"Thicker than Water;" and among the con- 
tributora to IOm two first numbers will be 
Messrs. E. A. Freeman and J. A. Froude. The 
design f6r the oover is a wood-out, after the old- 
fashioned conventional style, of an apple-tree, 
with Messrs. Longman's ship, first launched in 
1726, in the upper left comer, and a swan (pre- 
sumably repreeenting the new Tontore) in the 
right. 

Wb have reason to hope that the essays 
contributed by the late Stanley Jevons to the 
CoiUemporary and other Reviews will shortly be 
published in a collected form. 

Is addition to the volumea of pootry an- 
nounced b^ow by Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench 
and Oo., they will also publish two from the 
Irish judicial bench. These are a new edition 
of Mr. Justice O'Hagan's excellent translation 
of The Bong of BiSamd; and Hymni Uaitati 
Laiine Seddita, by Mr. Justice Lawson. 

The Queen's Printers, Messrs. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, are about to issue an edition of 
the Book of Oommon Prayer, f^imished with 
Introductions, analyses, and notes by Canon 
Barry, Principal of bang's College. It will be 
styled the Teaeher't iVoyer Book, and will form a 
companion volume to the Teaeher't Biile, of 
which we lately noticed the " variorum edition." 

MiESSBS. MA0MILLAI7 AND Oo. will isBue nezt 
week the two first of their " lE^ift-books " for the 
season. These are a selection from Ghimm's 
Fairif Take, translated from the Oerman by 
Lucy Cnme, and done into pictures by Walter 
Crane; and Robert Bloomfield's ballad, The 
Horhey, told in coloured pictures by Qeorge 
Cruikshank, with an addnes to young folks 
by F. 0. Bnmand. 

Mr. SAinTSTiBBAiTDaAJi's aOeeted Plays from 
Bhaketpeare (Smith, Elder and Co.), wmoh has 
been adopted by the School Board for London, 
is new bwng issued in sixpenny parts, each 
containing one of the abridgra plays. 

MsssBa Ohatto Aim Whtdttb have ready for 
publication a new edition of Lane's Arabian 
NighU, edited from a copy annotated by Lane 
by his nephew, Edward Stanley Poole. Mr. 
Stanley Lane-Poole has written a new PrefiMe. 

Mkssbs. Samfbos Low are the publishers iu 
this oountry of Tftoreau, by Mr. F. B. Sanborn, 
in the " American Men of Letters " series. 

MiSSBS. Bkstlsy will issue, probably in 
the beginning of November, Old Ooaching Vaiye, 
by " An Old Stager," with several full-page 
illastrations by Mr. John Sturgees ; and a new 
and much enlarged edition of Bishop Xhirlwall's 
Letters to a Friend, 

Messbs. Beuhtotok have in preparation a 
new edition of A Life's Love. It wul contain 
a sdeotion of sonneto from several of Mr. 
Barlow's former volumes, and also some entirely 
new poems— among others, a poem on the 
deaths of Earwin, Bossetti, Longfellow, and 
Emerson. 

We understand that in the oourse of nezt 
month Messrs. Hodder and Stonghton will 
issue a popular edition of The Life amd Bpeeehes 
of the Bight Hon. John Bright, M.P., bv Mr. G. 
Bamett Smith. This new edition will be in 
one handsome volume of about 700 pages, con- 
taining all the matter which appeared in the 
original expensive issue, as well as the two 
steel portraite and the Index. 

Eablt next month will be published by 
Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., London, and 
Messrs. Abel Heywood and Son, Manchester, a 
new work of fiction from the pen of fibs. O. 
linnseuB Banks, under the tiUe of Throngh the 
Night, consisting of a number of leg^dary or 



fhostiy tales, chiefly relating to the North of 
Ingland. It will be uniform with the cheap 
re-issue of her popular novels ; and it will be 
illustrated by tne author's son, Mr. George 
CoUingwood Banks. 

The series of carefully printed little books 
known as " The Parchment Library " will be 
continued by the immediate publication of The 
Okrittian Tear, printed in red and black, with 
a portrait of the author from Mr. G. Bioh- 
mond's drawing ; Oay's FaUet, edited by Mr. 
Austin Dobson, with a portrait of Gay from 
the sketch by Godfrey Kieller recentiy added 
to the National Portrait Gallery; a selection 
of Shelley's Letters, by Mr. Bichard Gamett; 
Mr. Mark Pattison's annotated edition of 
MUton's Bonnets ; the earlier poems of Mr. 
Tennyson, in two volumes, with frontispieces 
by fiu. W. B. Bichmond ; and French Lories, 
selected and arranged by Mr. G. Saintebury. 
To these may be added the first volume of a 
new series, to be produced in a similar style, 
but on larger paper ; this introductory volume 
is to consist of a selection from the writings 
of Living English Poets. 

The Bev. Monoore D. Conway has two 
books ready, both of which will be published 
this autumn by Messrs. Triibner and Oo. These 
are entitied Emerson at Home and Abroad ; and 
Travels in South Kensington, with Notes on 
Decorative Art and Architecture in England. 

In philosophy the same publishers announce 
transitions of Hartmann s Philosophy of the 
Vneonteious, by Mr. W. 0. Ooupland; and of 
Schopenhauer's World a» Will and Idea, by 
Messrs. Haldane and Eemp ; and a criticism of 
Mr. Spencer's UnifieatUm of Knowledge, by Mr. 
Malcolm Guthrie. 

A FearUst Life, by Charles Qoentin, author 
of So Toung, my Lord, and Triu, will be 
published by Messrs. Bentiey about the end of 
next week. 

Mb. Aethort Tbollofb's new novel having 
reference to Irish life of the present time, 
entitled "The Land Leaguere," and written 
expressly for Life, will be commenced in that 
joorual on November 16. The story will be of 
the ordinary thiee-volame size. 

The cheap edition of Mr. Thayer's book. 
From Log Cabin to White House, consisting of 
10,000 copies, has been entirely taken up by 
the trade, and another edition of the same 
number will be issued from the press immedi- 
ately. 

Messbs. Eeqan Fatti., Tbenoh and Oo.'s 
announcemente include Heminiscenca of Court 
and Dii^omatie Life, by Lady Bloomfield, with 
portraite and illustrations ; The Life and Times 
of St, Aniehm, by Martin Bule ; Life of Antonio 
Botmini Berbati (founder of the Institute of 
Charity), by G. S. Macwalter; Diaries and 
Letters of Philip Henry (the father of the com- 
mentetor), by M. H. Lee ; The Duke of Berwick, 
Jtarshal ofFranee, by Col. Townshend ; John 
DvMcan, Weawr and Botanist, with Notices of 
his Friends, by William Jolly ; Free Trade 
Speeches of the Bon. C. P. VilUers, in two volumes ; 
Demerara Papers : being Sketches of the Abori- 
gines of British Guiana, by Eversrd F. im 
Thum; Notes of a Visit to Russia in 18j^-41, 
by the late William Palmer, selected and 
arranged by Card. Newman; The Elements 
of Military Administration, by Capt. Buxton ; 
and a new edition of Miss Bllice Hopkins' 
Work amongst Working Men. 

In philosophy and theology, the same pub- 
lishers announce Mature and TAou^M; an Intro- 
duction to a Natural Philosophy, by Brof. St. 
George Mivart — the author's object being to 
point out the harmony which eziste between the 
human mindi and external nature ; The Oreek 
Philoeophert, giving an account of their systems 
from Thales to Produs, by A. W. Bonn ; The 



Origin of Ideas, translated from the fifth Itslitu 
edition of the " Nuovo Saggio " of Antonio Bog. 
mini Serbati ; The Ultimatum of Pessimism ■ u 
Ethical Study, by J. W. Barlow, of Trinity 
College, Dublin ; Notes on Evolution and Chris- 
tianity, intended to show that the origin ud 
history of Christianity are explicable iu ucotd. 
anoe with the ordinary processes of evolution, 
bv J. F. Torke; The Evolvtion of Chriitianaf: 
Unoonsdous Testimony, or the Silent Witnew 
of the Hebrew to the Trath of Historical 
Scripture^ by 0. F. Hutton, hesd-mastei of 
Daventry Grammar School ; A Synopsis of Mond 
and Aseetiaal Theology, arranged by the lito 
Bev. James Skinner ; The Chair of St. Peter; 
or, the Papacy consideied in its Institntions, 
Development, and Or«uusation of over Edghteea 
Centuries, by John Nicholas Murphy ; Many 
Voices, a volume of extracta fh>m the religioaa 
writers of Christendom, from the fitst to the 
sixteenth oentury ; The Doctrine cf Last Thingi, 
contained in the New Testament, compaied with 
the Notions of the Jews and the SUtements of 
Gharoh Creeds, by Dr. Samuel Davidson j 
Bomaniem, Protestantism, AngUcanitm : a Lay- 
man's View of Some Questions of the Day, by 
Oxoniensis; A Critical Commentary on the 
Bevised Version of the New Testament, by the 
Bev. W. A. Osborne; a volume of Smwm 
by the Bev. J. H. Thom, of Liverpool ; and 
further volumes by the late George Dairaoii, 
entitled The Three Books of 0od— Nature, 
History, and Scripture, and by the Ute H. I. 
Adamaon on The Millennium. 

Is poetry, Messrs. Eegan Paul, Trench and 
Oo. announce Biver Songs, and other />o«nu,irith 
twelve autotype illustrations, by Arthur DiLon; 
Birds and Babies, a book of poems for ohildroi, 
by Mrs. Ooxhead, with about thirty pictuna ; a 
new edition of Mr. Domett's Banolf and Amolm ; 
the coUeoted works of Mr. Lewis Morris^ in tbiee 
volumes ; Frithjof and Ingebjorg, by DongUi 
B. W. Sladen, an Australiui colonist; Tte 
Garden of Fragranee, a complete tranalatioii of 
" The Bostto of Sddi." from the Persian, by Dr. 
G. S. Davie; The Ghronielet of Ohridi^ 
Columbus, by M. D. C. ; Detvid Bizsio, ani ctkr 
Tragedies, by the author of Oineura, &e.; a 
second edition of Mr. J. G. Oorder/s translation 
of Homer's Hiad, in two volumes, with the 
original Greek text printed on the oppoiite 
page ; and Lessing'B Nathan the Wise, translated 
by Eustace E. Corbett. 

Ten volumes of " The Pulpit Commentary" 
having now been given to the Old Testament, 
Messrs. Eegan Paul, Trenoh and Co. propoee to 
commence the issue of the New Testament 
series with two volumes treating of the Qoepel 
according to Mark. These wUt be edited oy 
Dean Bickersteth. The Old Testament series 
will be continued at intervals ot two or three 
months, the next volume being devoted to the 
Prophedes of Jeremiah, under the supermon 
of the Bev. T. K. Cheyne, whose commentaiy 
on Isaiah has now reached a second edition. 

Messbs. W. H. Allen and Oo. maintain 
their old reputetion as publishers to the India 
Office by announcing a long list of Indian 
books. Foremost among these is the fint 
volume of a series by Col. G. B. Malleson to be 
entitied " The Founders of the Indian Empire " 
— ClivCj Warren Hastings, and Wellealey. 
There is no other living writer who could 
attempt successfully to follow where Maoanliy 
led— not always in the right path. Clive is to 
be published next month; and in March of 
next year Col. Malleson will collef;t into* 
volume " The Decisive BatUec of India," which 
have been appearing in the Army and Nav) 
Magazine, and about tiie value of which we hare 
already expressed our opinion. 

Othek books by Indian writers announced 
by Messrs. Allen are Imagery of Indian Doffi, 
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byUr.J.W.Sherer; Wandering$inBalucMttan, 
by Gen. Sir 0. M. IfoQregor; The Englith in 
India, tnnaUted from the French of M. B. D. 
VtlbMeii; Omarat and the Oujaratit, by 
Behrimjl M. Malitbiri ; The BomanUe Land of 
Mind, by Capb 0. F. ICaokeime ; L\fe in India, 
by l^or the Hon. 0. Datton ; Seminiteeneet of 
m Indian Official, by Qen. Sir Otfeor Oavenagh ; 
My Beeolledioae q/' the Afghan Campaign, by 
Br, J. Duke; Mid the seoo&d Tolume of l£qor 
Vibarfg Military Hietory of the Madrae £n- 
giiteers. 

Messbs. W. H. AIiLEn's general annonnoe- 
ments inolnde a Complete Uoneordanee to the 
Berittd Vereion of the New Te*tament, :by Mr. 
J. A. Thoma ; The Ordere of Chivalry, Engjiab 
and Foreign, Rxirting and Extinet, down to 
the Freeent Time, compiled from original 
aathoritiea by Maj<« J. H. Lawrenoe- Ardiec ; 
The 8pa» of Ewope, by Dr. H. J. Hardwioke ; 
Mmmn of the late €4th {Seeoud Btafferdthire) 
Bigiment, by iSx. E. ii. Pardon; Flottamand 
Jettam: 'm«ckage and Spun Yam, by Mr. 
I. Q'. Bowles, " Master Mariner ; " Hunting 
Ekdehet, by &. Finoh Maaon ; and the fallowing 
tnodationa : — Diplomatic Study of the Crimean 
War, from the Bnasian Foreign Offloe; Heine's 
BodkofBongt; Queer People, from the Swedish 
of "Leah; " a JSTMory of the Jetuite, from the 
Qennan of T. Qnusmger; and Franx Litxt, 
Artia aitd Man, from the German. 

liESSRS. BrTiiraTOir have nearly ready for 
pnblioation a new Tolume of Ltclwret and 
uthtr Theologieal Suaye, by the late Dr. J. B. 
Mozley ; a translation, with a Fteboe by Canon 
Liddon, of Boamini's The Five Wounde of the 
Vhtreh, a work which was placed in the Lodex 
ind withdrawn from oroalation ; a presentation 
tdition, in quarto, of Adama' Sacred AUegoriee, 
vith new iUustratums arranged and engraved 
by J. D. Oooper; the Bunpton Lectures, 
dtllTered at Oxford daring the present yoar by 
ths Ber. P. O. Medd, entiUed The One Mediator ; 
a one-Tolxinae edition of the Idfe of Bidiop 
QiaT, of Cape Town, abridged f^m the larger 
mn; Thought* upon the Liiurgieal Ootpeltfor 
Snday*^ in two Tolamea, by Dean Goolbom; 
tcoatmnation of Practical Befleetiont on Every 
Tent of the Holy QoepeU, containing " Acts" 
to " Berolation ; " a oneap edition of Voice* of 
Cm/ort, edited by the Ber. T. Y. Fosbery ; two 
wlimes of Sermon* on the Oateehiem, by Isaac 
Williams, reprinted from "Plain Sermons by 
Oontdbntors to 'Tracts for the Times ' ; " a new 
tdition, in quarto, with heliotype illustrationB, 
of the Bev. F. H. Sutton's work on Organ* ; a 
Tdame of seleotions bom the writings of Oanon 
Liddon ; The WUnet* of the Paeiion, by Canon 
Knox lattle ; rerised editions of the Manual* of 
Bdigiou* Inetruetion on the Old and New Testa- 
ments and the Prayer-book, by Oanon Norris; 
nav sditioiis, printed on fine paper, with red 
lines, of The imitation of Ohriit, The Christian 
tiar, The Devout Life, The Spiritual Combat, 
ind The Hidden Life of the Boul, the fire 
volumes edited by tiie Rev. W. H. Hatchings ; 
a large-type edition, in one Tolame^ with red 
rales, of Mra. Sidney Lear's iVec<OM Stone* ; 
MtditaHont, Poem*, Ac, for Invalid*, edited by 
the BcT. M. F. Sadler ; a revised edition of the 
Ber. £. Hatch's The Organitation of the Eairly 
Chriitian Ohwrche*; a third volume of the 
Bishop of Lincoln's Church Hiitory, bringing 
the work down to the Council of Ohalcedon, 
<u>. 461 ; a new series of miniature Wumes of 
•eleetiona from Tarious authors, by lbs. Sidney 
Lear, entitled Sunrite, Noon, and Suntet; and 
£arly Infiuenee*, with a Preface by Mra. Glad- 
(tons. 

UusBs. ICAonvxir ksd Waixjuir, of 
Edinbargh, will publish daring the winter the 
fdlowing new volumes of um "Houaehold 
I^btazy of Bnoaition " -.—The Oalilean Ootpel, 
^ FtoC A. B. Bruce; Ecdeiiattee, by the Ber. 



Dr. Joseph Parker ; The Laimb of God : Exposi- 
tions in the Writings of St. Jolm, by the Bev. 
W. E. Niooll; and The Temptation of Christ, by 
the Bev. Or. S. Barrett. Tne same publishers 
also announce a new series of volumes, to be 
entitled the " Evangelical dasaioa." Each 
volume will contain a memoir of a distin- 
guished Evangelical author, founded on a 
special study and extracts frnm Ids works. 
The first volume will be Leighton, edited by the 
Bev. W. Blair, of Dunblane, to be followed by 
Bunyan, by the Bev. W. Howie Wylie. 

UiSBBS. SiOTH, Eldeb akd Oo. announce 
the following new novels, each in the ortho- 
dox three volumes : — TreJiemt?* Temptation, by 
Alaric Carr; Darnode*, by the author of For 
PerHvcU ; Fair and Free, by the author of A 
Modem Greek Heroine ; and Loy», Lord Berts- 
ford, and other Stories, by the author of 
PhylU*. 

Messes. Thos. De La Bite and Oo.'s 
Christmas books will be Monthly Maxims ; or, 
"Bhymes aad Seasons, to suit the Seasons; 
and Pictures New, to suit them too," by 
Mr. Bobert Dudley, with numerous full-pa^ 
illustrations by the author, reproduoed in 
chromo-lithography ; The May-pole: an Old 
English Song, with the Muaio, illustrated by 
Qertrude A. Ebnstam and Ella and Nelia 
Casella ; and a new translation of Bumpelriilt- 
skin, illustrated by Mr. O. B. Halkett. 

MzssBS. Oeosge Watebston and Soira 
have in the press, uniform with their popular 
<< Musical Nursery Library," Three Blind Mite, 
" with Mewsic ana Words ftom an early edition," 
illustrated 1^ Mr. Charles A. Doyle ; also. 
Details from Italian Building* chiefly Bendissance, 
from drawings to scale made from the originala 
by Mr. John Eloross. 

The October number of Vba Antiquary has an 
interesting article on " Extracts from the Gild 
Book of the Barber-Surgeons of York," by 
Ifr. J. T. Bent; and also an article on the 
<■ Preston Gild," by Mr. G. L. Gomme. 

Aunt JudyU Magazine will in future be pub- 
lished by Meesra. Bemrose. The new volume 
beginning in November will contain a coloured 
frontispiece, by Biohud Andr^, to a tale entitled 
« Sunflowers and a Bnshlight," by Mrs. Bwing : 
a paper on " Dartmoor," written and illustrated 
by Mr. Bichard S. Ohattook ; "Bride Piootee," 
by Miss Boberts, with original illustrations; 
" Songs for Children," by lib. A. S. Ghitty ; &c. 

MBssBfl. Beeves akb Tubneb will publish 
at an early date a paper read before the Hull 
Literary Olnb by Mr. 0. Staniland Wake, on 
"The Origin and Significance of the Chreat 
Pyramid." 

Mb. BmoEWAT has in the press a work by 
Baron da Matortie, entitled JE!?yp<.- Native Buler* 
and Foreign Blunders. 

The fourth session of the Aristotelian Sodety 
will open at 8 John Street, Adelphi, on October 
9, at 7.30 p.m., with an addrass by the pre- 
sident, Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson. Meetings 
will then be devoted to Spinoza and the relation 
of Leibnits and Wolf and of Locke, Berkeley, 
and Hume to Eant In January the society 
will commence the study of Kant's Oritie of 
Pure Beaton, which will occupy the remainder 
of the session. Particulara may be obtained by 
applying to the hon. secretary, Dr. A. Senior, 
1 Bloomsbury Square, W.O. 

The sixtieth sessioa of the Birkbeok Literary 
and Scientifio Institution will commence on 
Monday next, October 2. The Bight Hon. W. 
H. South has consented to preside at the annual 
distribution of prizes, which will be held during 
the opening term. The plana of the new build- 
ing have been approved, and it is intended 
shortly to lay tne fouiidation-Bton& Those 
inteirened in eaaoati<mal progress are asked to 



aid in the development of aa institution which 
for so long a period has successfully carried on 
the work inaugurated by the late Dr. Birkbeck. 

The subscription list to the new edition of 
Duoange's Glossary, now being brought out by 
M. Favre, is closed, 600 subscribera having 
been obtained. But copies can still be obtained 
at the original subscription price from Mr. 
David Nutt. 

Soke time ago we stated that Kossuth's 
friends in his own oonntry proposed to make 
him a presentation on tne occasion of his 
eightieth birthday. We now hear that Kossuth 
has himself requested that the proposed sub- 
criptions should be devoted to some work of 
public charity. 

The Gh>vemment have given their sanction 
to the proposal to name a new street in Paris 
after Littr^. 

Is France, professors who are also members 
of the Legislature are not permitted to lecture, 
but must appoint deputies from session to 
session. M. Paul Bert has just nominated Dr. 
Dastre to lecture for him on experimental 
physiology at Paris, and M. Batbie nas nomi- 
nated M. Beauregard to lecture for him on 
political economy. 

' Yet another new political newspaper is to be 
published at Paris after the holidaya This is 
Le Passant, to be edited by M. Jules Simon ; 
and it is said to have a good deal of money at 
its back. 

The second volume of M. de Beauoourt's 
Histoire de Charles VII is announced to appear 
in the middle of October. It will go aa far as 
the Treaty of Arras, 1435. 

NoTHnra is so dangerous as an obituary 
notice. The Bevue poUtigue et litttraire for 
September 23 writes — " mort en Angleterre du 
docteur Puisey, fondateur de la seoteprotestanta 
lui port son nom." And the New York Nation 
:or September 14 — usually so impeccable-' 
reports the death of Earl Grey, instead of Sir 
Greorge Grey, and condenses an account of him 
from " Men of the Time." 

We have received OtUendart from the following 
universities or educational establishments :— 
The University of Tokio, which gives an in- 
teresting historical aketoh of the introduction of 
Western learning into Japan; The University 
College of Wales (Manchester: Cornish); the 
Mason Science College, Birmingham (Birming- 
ham: Cornish); the TTniversity of Durham 
College of Physioal Science, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne (Newcastle: Carr) ; and The Irieh Educa- 
tion Guide and SchoUutic DireOory (Dublin : 
Mwa), which seems to have been issued with 
special reference to the demands of the Inter- 
mediate Education Act of 1878. 



GEBMAN JOTTINGS. 

The veteran historian, Leopold von Banke, 
is now engaged in preparing for the press the 
third volume of his Wd^etehichte. It will 
comprise the Boman Empire and the begin- 
nings of Christianity. 

The issue of the supplement to Dr. Sanders' 
WUrterbuch der deutsehen Spraehe is so rapidly 
progressing that the completion of that useftil 
pnmieation is likely to take place ere long. 
Only about eight] parts more have to be issued ; 
and Dr. Sanders will then be in a porition to 
claim the merit of having given to Germany- 
single-handed — the first comprehensive diction- 
ary, which will always maintain its rank even 
when the huge Werterbueh of Giimm will be 
completed. We are also gjlad to see that the 
same autiior's WSrterbucK der Hauotschwierig- 
ktiten der deutsehen Spraehe, whidi is almost 
indispensable to advanced students of German, 
has just been issued in a thirteenth enlarged 
, edition. 
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A BiooEAPHT of Gluok will shortly appear 
from the pen of Heir August Beissmann (Ber- 
lin : Gtttentag). It will be entitled Qluek : lem 
Leben und »eine Wtrke. 

BXKB. W. FaiEDBiOH, of Leipzig, announces 
a series of handbooks dealing with the htera- 
ture of the world; Three instalments will 
be issued yery shortly: "French Litera- 
ture," from the earliest times to the present 
day, by Eduard ISngel; "Polish Literature, 
byHomxiohNitsohmann; and "Italian Litera- 
ture," by 0. M. Bauer. The English, Hun- 
garian, and Spanish sections are in preparation. 

HoFBATH Dr. Josef Hallek, of Hunich, 
is about to publish a work on the proverbs of 
Spain, which has occupied him for many years. 
Not only has he diligently collected in the rich 
field of Spanish proverbial lore, but he has 
endeavoured to trace the history of each saw, 
and to find its equivalents in every civilised 
language. The tirst volume, containing the 
Spanish proverbs only, is in print, and will be 
issued by Herr G. Manz, of Eegensburg, before 
the close of the present year. The second and 
concluding volume, giving variants in thirty 
different languages and dialects, is also ready 
for Uie press. 

Amoug German novels issued this month are 
Irene Liebe, by Fanny Lowall, and Modeme 
WolUitigkeit, b> the authoress of " Eglantine." 

Prof. Karl Biedermaitn, of Leipzig, has 
just issued (Leipzig: Weber) the fourth and 
last volume ot hLs exhaustive History of Ger- 
many in the Eighteenth Century. 

The first number of a new B«view, to appear 
three times in the year, under the editorship of 
Herr Oh. Meyer, archivist of the province of 
Posen, has just been issued by Koebner, of 
Breslau. It is entitled Zeittchrift fiir Qetehichte 
und Landeskunde der Provim Poien. 

The series of " Military dassios" published 
by Wilhelmi, of Berlin, has been increased by 
two new volumes (xiv. and xv.) containing 
the MiimrUche Schriften of the Archduke 
Charles of Austria. A biographical introduc- 
tion by Baron von Waldataetten states that the 
Archduke also left an autobiography, which has 
never been published. 

The last addition to the series of " German- 
isoher Bucherschata" (Freiburg-i-B. : Mohr) 
is the text of Bede's Ecdeiiattieal Hittory, edited 
by Alfred Holder, the editor-in-chiel ot the 
series. This will be followed by a new edition 
of the works of Nolker Labeo, the learned 
monk of Bt. Gall, who died in 1022. This will 
take three volumes, edited, with illustrations, 
by Prof. Paul Piper. Prof. Piper also has in 
preparation for the same series a Glossary to 
Ottrid's EvangeUenbvch. 



OBiaiNAL VERSE. 

80IIHET8 FOB TWO PI0TUBB3 BY BOaSEITL 

La Pta.* 
" Bioorditi dl me che son la Pia ; 
biena me fe' disfeoemi Maremma ; 
gcalii oolni ohe inanellata pria 
Ditposando m' avea oolla sua gemma." 
Bhk sits behind the rampart, with sad eyes 
Watching the grey miati on the desolate plain 
Hover above the pools of stagnant rain— 
A dresry landscape underneath drear skies : 
Along the monldy battlements there lies 
His crimson banner, and dose by are lam 
Fieioe Mello's lanots— onrsid be his pain 
Who caused her aU theie teais and weaiy (ighs. 
The stifling day Is dead— dead as the fire 
Tnat in her heart flamed once with glad desire 

For him who wedded her <me fatal day- 
Death dwells In the Maremma, whose tonl air 
Iiwldioaa movea about her av'rywhere. 
Misty and oold and damp and drear and grey. 



Mnemo»yne. 

Shb looks. In vision, upon some dead thing 

With steadfast eyes, subtly interpretive 

Of somewhat wonderfnl that ooce did live 
Beneath soft alien skies in some old Spring- 
She hears the laughter that shall no more ring. 

She heart the words no lips shall ever give 

Again in twilight momenta fngitivlB, 
She know* the {Ain that Ibng since lost ite iting. 
Her right hand holds ihe lamp of memory 

Low bumhig, and bshlhd her dies the dfcy. 
As dies for her the present. Bnsh I she hear* 
Some antique, Ums-foigottan myste^. 

Known only where the swart priests nsedtopray 
In shrines that were grown old hi ancient years. 

• La Pia (de' Tolommei) is shs who is mentioned 
In the fifth canto of " II Pnrgatorio" as lAe bride of 
Nello dells Pietra, who was lo cruelly imprisoned 
by the Utter in a lonely fortress In the Maremma, 
where mMaria ere long finished what grief had 

begun. _ 

WnxiAM Bhabf. 

OBITVABT. 
Ws have to record the death, on September 10, 
of the Oommendatore Leopoldo Cattani Oaval- 
oante, one of the most remarkable Italians of 
his tune, and well-known throughout Italy for 
hia philanthropic works. Bom in Florence in 
1814, he married in 1843 Robina Wilson, eldest 
daughter of Andrew Wilson, and Sister of 
Charles Heath Wilson, whose death was Utely 
recorded in the Academy. His name first 
became known through Tuscany for the valu- 
able aid he afforded to the sufferers from 
the inundation of the Amo in the autumn of 
1844. He estabUshed bakeries, and insti- 
tuted a service of boats to carry food to the 
starving peasants, receiving into hii^ own vUla 
of Oasteletti many whose Houses had been de- 
stroyed. He himself faced the greatest dangers 
in attempting to save and relieve the people, 
encouraged in the work by his English wife. 
In 1855 the cholera brought desolauon to his 
home, his wife being the first victim of that 
terrible epidemic. Daepito this blow, Oaval- 
cante, as a brother of the Misericordia, became 
one of the most diligent nurses of the worst 
cholera oases in Florence. It was after this 
that ho first turned his mind to the education 
of the poorer classes, and instituted on his 
estate of Oastolletti an agricultural school for 
boys. In a few years he was obliged to build 
a second school on a ihuoh larger scale, to 
which gentlemen were ea^er to send their sons 
to receive the thoroughly good practical and 
theoretical education given, for which they paid 
a nominal sum, the Oommendatore spending 
over £2,000 sterling annually on this school 
alone. In 1875 he ^ught a tract of waste land 
on the West coast, lying between Leghorn and 
Spezia, where he built a third school, the tesk 
of the pupils being to cultivate the sandy Waste, 
which is now covered with vines and com. 
When Florence became the capital of Italy, 
the Oommendatore added to his other work 
that of being member of Parliament On the 
capital being removed to Borne, he wished to 
resign his seat, but his constituents persuaded 
him to remain their member to the last. In 
the beginning of September of the present year, 
he went to ArezEo to act as president of an 
agricultural exhibition. His friends, knowing 
him to be in bad health, begged him to take 
some rest; but he answered that if he died 
it would be while doing his duty. Seized at 
Arezzo by typhoid fever, he insisted on bemg 
taken to his house in Florence, which he reached 
on the evening of September 9, and on the 
morning ot the 10th he died. His has been 
a life of self-sacrifice to Ms country ; and during 
his hours of delirium his last words were " Edu- 
cation, and tne duty of the rich to the poor." 
Oms of tiie best historical seholar* of Switzer- 



land, Franz Bohrer, canon of Lussern, has jost 
died in that town at the age of fifty. He was 
Professor of History at the Lyceum sad the 
Betdschule, and combined with this office the 
Professorship of Church History, Patrology, and 
Archaeology at the Theological Lehrschole. He 
was bom at Stanz in 1832, and studied theology 
at the IJniversities of Freiburg and Tubingen. 
He was ordained first in 1836, and was for some 
time pfarrer of Eerns. His chief attention, 
however, was given to historical research, which 
his subsequent position as librarian at St. Qallen 
enabled him to prosecute with greater freedom. 
After tibe death of Dr. Lutolf he became presi- 
dent of the Historische Yerein of the Fire 
Cantons and editor of the OesehichU/nund. He 
was also one of the most active members of ^« 
Swiss Geschiohtsforschende Gesellsohaft, and 
undertook ite continuation of the greac his- 
torical work left incomplete by Eopp, and after- 
wards by Lutolf — the Oeschichte der eidgeniiii- 
ucAen Biinde, of which a new volume lately 
appeared, under his care, bringing down tbe 
history to the peace of Austria with Luzem and 
the Forest Cantons (1330-36). After serving at 
rector of the Gymnasium in Altorf, he was 
elected a canon ot the Stiftokirche in Lnzsm in 
1873. His stately and imposing figure must 
have been fiamiliar to many English visitors to 
that town. In his younger days he was a 
zealous member of the Swiss Stndentenverein, 
and for a series of years edited the Monaisroien. 
He described himself to the last as a theologiun 
of the " Biohtung der Laoordaire." His his- 
torical essays and lectures are numerous. 

Beqierunobrath AI.BERT BiTzras, who wis 
for many years the colleague, and afterwards 
the successor, of Heinrioh Lang, of Zurich, in 
the editorship of the Be/orm, died at Bern on 
September 20. He was the son of the most 
popular of Swiss story-tollen pfarrei Bitziu 
of Liitzelfiiih, in the Emmenthal, better knovn 
as " Jeremias Gotthelf," several of whose tales 
have been translated into English. Thejoiuiew 
^itzius was born in his father's parish in 1D3J. 
and was educated at Burgdorf, and aftervudi 
studied tiieology at the University of Bern, and 
later at Berlin and other German Universities. 
After serving as vicar, or assistant, in two M 
three parishes of his native canton, he accepted 
the pastorship of t^e German congregation at 
Courtelary. flifl literary activity was devoted 
chiefly to serial works. He obtaiaed the firet 
prize offered by a Dateh Booiety for an essay on 
capital punishment. Bitzius had a great repute 
in Switzerland as a pulpit orator. In ISTiJ he 
became a member of the Government of Bern, 
after resigning the paioohial charge at I*^' 
and the last years of his life were devoted 
almost exclusively to the reform and completion 
of the educational system of the canton. Ii« 
was a man of childlike simplicity, but of mas- 
culine force of character, and will be greatly 
missed by what may be called the Broad Churon 
party in the Kstobiished EvangeUoal Churches 
of Switswrland, which looked up to him as » 
trusted leader. 
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00RBE3P0KDEN0E. 

" ETTSKAEIAIf " OB •'NEOLITHIC." 

Sate : kept. 18, 1882. 

Hr. Graiit Allen asks, " If mj kindly oritio 
vanta to fi^lit ont the question at length, why 
doe* he not attack Dr. Broca and Prof, 
fiojd Bawkhia, instead of tominit his arms 
•gMMt a mere member of the ordinary rank 
and file?" Prof. Boyd Dawkins' paper, "Ihe 
Moithem Hange of the Basque," appeared 
io the Fortnightly Beview, September 1874. 
TitSdn the month, I believe, I sent a reply to 
tht editor, which failed to obtain iusertion. By 
tlM land mediation of Prof. Sayoe, my paper 
*u at lengtih read and disoussed before the 
Anthropolosieal Institute, July 187fi. Pre- 
Tioady to tiiia, Mr. P. W. Stuart-Menteath had 
read for me a paper at the meeting of the 
fititish Association at Edinburgh ; this, I think, 
alao found its way into the Journal of the 
institute. On the publication of Early Man 
in Britain, I again combated these Tiews in La 
noHvelle Bevue, May 15, 188t. I ha^e protested 
againit tiiem on varioos occasions in the 
AcADSMY and before local societieB in Honth- 
Vest France. Though I may ^ell be accused 
o[ jpiesumption in attacking anthropologists 
inch as tbo late Dr. Broca and Prof. Boyd 
Dawkins, with whom I should certainly not 
attempt to measure myself on any other point 
of anthropology, I at least can hardly be 
accused of cowardice in dealing only with the 
rank and fil«. 

Dr. Broca was, I believe, once for a month in 
tlie Basqtie countries ; he visited only St- Jean- 
de-Luz and some of the towns on the Spanish 
Mast, and his examples were taken solely there- 
from. I am not aware that Prof. Boyd Daw- 
kins has ever been in the Basque countrr. If 
any man haa a right to speak with authority on 
Basqae matters it is Prince L.-L. Bonaparte, 
ile haa a more thorough knowledge of the 
language in all its dialects than probably any 
other Uving man ; he has visited the whole 
country, SjMnish and French, in detail, under 
the beet oiroomstances for obtaining exact 
information; his map of the Basque dialects 
i* a modal of ^eograpny applied to linguistics. 
lathe diaesaaion of July 1870 he said: "Mr. 
Webftar'i diaoonrae oflm aoaroely any point 



in which I cannot cordially concnr." Mr. P. 
Stuart-Menteath, who read and defended my 
paper at the British Association, has also been 
through every part of both sides of the Basque 
Pyrenees, and has lately published a geo- 
logical map of the same from detailed 
personal examination. Dr. de Bochas, a 
practised anthropologist, went carefully 
through the Pays basque with all official 
help towards investigation. He states his 
conclusions on this point on p. 186 of Lea 
Farias de France A d'Etpagne (Haohette, 
1876). At the close of his journey L met him 
at St- Jean-de-LuE, and asked him if he thought 
the Basques fairer than their neighbours. 
" C'est incontestable," he replied. "Mon petit 
enfant [a boy of ten or eleven] m@me I'a re- 
marqn^." Other authoritie», from the twelfth 
century downwards, will be found in my papers 
above referred to. I wish to add only that of 
Bowles : Introdtuxion d la Riitoria natureU et de 
S»pafia (Madrid, 1776), pp. 300-309. He is 
a strong partisan of the likeness between 
Basques and Irish, but apparently on exactly 
opposite grounds from those of Broca and Boyd 
Dawkins, for he dilates on the fine phytigue of 
the men, and " la tez fresca y sangnina " of the 
women, in spite of exposure to the weather. I 
write now from the least mixed population of 
the Labonrd, and it is striking to notice here how 
much more fair the lower class is than the 
upper, who are everywhere more mingled in 
blood. 

I have not had an opportunity of seeing 
Mr. Grant Allen's paper, but on the more 
general question there seems to me to be an 
equivocation in the use of the word dolicho- 
cephalic. The Basque skull is postero-dolioho- 
oephalic; the skull of Northern France, according 
to Broca, is antero-dolichocephalio. The series 
runs — (1) postero. dolichocephalic, (2) brachy- 
cephalic, (3) antero-dolichooephalic. To apply 
the same term to (1) and (3) seems to court oon- 
fuaion. I believe that it is the dark type of the 
Basques that is brachycephalic, and the fair 
postero -dolichocephalic. This is also the opinion 
of Dr. T. Hack Tuke, who has seen them on 
the spot (see " The Oagots," Jowruil of the 
Anthropological Institute, May 1880). Again, 
granting that the Basques represent a Neolithic 
population, I fail to see how the colour of the 
bair and eyes can be deduced from a Neolithic 
skull. Aryan or Indo- European are less exten- 
sive terms than Neolithic ; yet how can we infer 
from an Aryan skull whether an individual was 
fair or dark P I admit that the dark Basques 
are in the majority, but I maintain that tneir 
characteristic, as a race, is a greater frequency 
of the fair type than is to be found ia any of 
their neighbours. I object to the term " £us- 
karian " as perpetuating a mistake made by one 
or two eminent scientiiic men generalising from 
insufficient evidence. It is moreover taken 
from the name of the language, " ISsouara," 
and not Irom that of the people, who are 
" ICscualdunac ; " but on this you will probably 
hear further from a more competent corre- 
spondent. WeNTWOBTH W3EBSTBE. 



islands is a pure assumption— a plausible theory 
and nothing more, Not a shred of the Esoal- 
dunac speech has survived here, and as to the 
type we do not yet quite know what that was. 
The Escnaldunao or Basques have, I believe, 
been assimilated to the Oancasic type, and 
anthropologists differ as to their salient features. 
What does survive in its purity is the Eus- 
karian (Iberian) speech, a sufficiently remark- 
able i)henomenon; but the race has become 
absorbed beyond reoovery. A. H. Kianb. 



Laoden : Sept. 19, 1812. 

There is a refreshing vigour about Mr. Grant 
Allen's letter. But his use of " Euskarian," on 
no matter what authority, is absurd. Even 
admitting the theory on wnioh it depends, this 
word ia essentially national leather than ethno- 
logioal, it belongs exclusively to a surviving 
fragment of a formerly widespread race, whose 
most general name might be Iberian, but 
certainly never was Euskarian. Hence to 
substitute the latter for the former is like 
making Northumbrian, for instance, or Frisian, 
or Hessian equivalent to Germanic or Teutonic. 
It is making the part equal to the whole. The 
absurdity is intensified when we remember 
that the presence of Iberian blood in tJiiese 



TBB FOLIO AI.TEBBBS OP SHAJCSPBBS'S TBXT. 
WUdltab, BiMport, DotMt. 

I noted lately in the Aoadsmy (July 22, p. 60) 
how two of Shakspere's nnexpectM, yet specially 
characteristic, words in " Hamlet " — " comart " 
(mutual dealing) and "sallied" (assaulted, 
harassed) — had been altered by his successors 
(no doubt Heminge and Oondell) into the far 
more commonplace ' ' cou'nant " and the bathetic 
" solid." A like instance occurs in " Much 
Ado." In the scene which my fellow- editor, 
Mr. W. O. Stone, and I— following James 
Spedding> — make so. ii., act III., instead of the 
usual so. i., Hero bids Margaret tell Beatrice to 
"fteale into the pleached bowers . . ." 
"theie will the hide her. 
To lUten oar propose," 12 

" Propose " natorally pulled me up— as Shak- 
spere's special words almost always do his 
readers — and made me find oat its meaning. 
This done, I said, " Of coarse the Philistines of 
the Folio altered it, and all Philistine editors 
have followed them." I turned to the First 
Folio, and there-, sure enough, at p. 109, col. 2, 
was 

" there will she hide her, 
To listen our purpose," 

The wrong stress again for the right one, 
p&rpou tot prop6»e — as in eMnant for comdrt-^ 
and ^e wrong word again too. Moreover, the 
change was made in defiance of Shakspere's 
express prior authority for his right word 
"propose; " for in 1. 3 of the same scene he 
said: 
" Good Margaret, runne thee to the parlour ; 
There fhalt thon iinde my oofin Beatrioe, 
Iropofmng with the prlnoe and Claadio" 
— that is, chatting with them ; for Cotgrave 
gives Shakspere's meaning of liis substantive 
"propose" as the second definition of the 
French 

" Propos . . . talke, fpeecb, difcourfe, chat, confer- 
ence, commuDioation." 

I trust, then, that futore editors will let 
" propose " stand— as we old-spelling folk shall 
— in Shakspere's text; and that all real students 
of oar poet wiQ sympathise with us in resisting 
the attempts of tihe Folio alterers to damage his 
text and deprive him of the words, and mean- 
ings of words, that are specially his. 

Another like weakening of a strong Quarto 
word 'by* weak Folio one is seen in " Mach 
Ado," rV. i. (our iiL) 136 : 
" Who, smirehid thai, and mired with infamy," 
where the Folio reads " smeered" for 
"smirched." 

Others are seen in the Folio copy of " Troilus 
and Oressida," which, though it contains a text 
revised by Shakspere, has also weakenings 
by Heminge and Oondell, or some "Globe" 
player, as " inclineable " for " attributive " (Q. 
II. ii. 68), " money " for " an eye " (Q. I. ii. 260). 

(I of oonrse admit that in many other casus 
the Folio has the right word when a Quarto 
copier or piiuter has made a blunder.)^ 

May I suggest a simple explanation of the 
80-oalled diffloulty in " Much Ado," V. i. 16 P— 
" It Inch a one will f mile, and ftroke his beard, 

And forrov) vagge, orle ' hem ' when he (honld 
gnme." 
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Sorrow ia fhe objeot of the verb wag ; and uiag 
is a caoMl of Shakspere'a " let them wag ; trot, 
trot" ("Meiry WiveB"), meaning eaoae to vag, 
move, remove, move on. So that, in " forrow 
xoasge," "wagge" means to "remove, push 
away, shake off," as ia Span, "manedr, to 
wag, to weald, to shake off " (Minshea). The 
passage needs no emendation, though Uanmer 
and Warburton's "sorrow maive" oomes near 
the right sense. F. J. FxTBrnvALik 

PS. — As there has often been question how 
much of "Iroilus and Oreasida" is spurious, 
I wish to say that, in my judgment, Shak- 
gpere's work in the play ends with Y. iii. 28 : 

" Lifs, entry man holds daeie, bat the deera man 
Holds hooiw {aire more preoloas-deere then life." 

The lodicroas bathoa of Ute next line : 

"JRiter Troybu, 
" How now, young man ? meaa'st thou to fight 
to-dayT" 

marks the beginning of the com^eter's work. 
(But he has a fioish metaphor in v. v. 24, 25.) 
'Xhe Prologue and rest of the play are genuine, 
except, of course, the absurd insertion about 
Aiistotte and mond philosophy (IL ii. 163-67). 



A aiPSY LBITBK. 



Aldincham: Sept. 19, 1182. 

The enclosed, out from aOheshire newspaper, 
is the production of an old friend of mine in that 
county. It may interest some of the readera of 
the AoADEicY to know that there is at any rate 
one student of Qipsy language who can claim 
the proficiency of an adept. 

HsNBY Hatmait. 

"LUengrl Palor Earwaker te Enghas,— IMkdnm 
boot £6manl dlwoior. Kuna tamo keray, dlkdnm 
boot BasweUnady opny dmmmor adr&y Yorkshire. 
Kanaw, poorodSr adtay Ohethira Tarn, ihiuaw bootl 
Bomani lawer ta navvor, — kakke Dtirbarre. Mawr 
pookar nandl BwitboU Durbarre la Somano Nav, 
pooio y nervo ; mawr pen ajiiir : mawr tobiv last! 
apopU adi&y UUor t ma jiaaw farradfir. O Bomano 
mnah aa keaka Kafjivvar, Oivangro, Kalengro^ dra 
poori Mahar. O Nav Ditrbaim,—aa latti Fawdn, 
Foah Romano ? Kak pooro Bomano rot : ma jinov 
duvvaw. Bomani Foki kidirvoa, adray corvo 
ChaaUre Tern, lelanna Lee nav. Dra sor meerl 
marriben ma kakke ihondam Dvirbam, Bomano 
nav : kekka, kekka. O BooMito Krallaa, Aamn Lee, 
SDvella aky, adray maero Coagry.poov. Booti nnb 
Bomani sdtX, Mnah te Moniahny. Dada- Dy te 
tohawy, vaana kidivroa te janna odoy ; pearenna 
adral laakro mnlUno kSr ; dikenna aawr auvella, o 
pooro Krallaa, apaUo Oongiy-l'oov-tohaw, diwos te 
tftti, tatto ta thillo, kfatdo te ihokko, baah ta beih. 
Paioel, opnqr leakio mnlliao burr, o Qorjiko Oongry- 
By tobivdaa kooabkl lavvor avr6e Dirwlaakro LU. 
Bawdy 1 Dawdy 1 Knabko Bok, Goijikl Palor ; 
' kek jlvenn a trin kooahkl mdahaw kakn6ahardl 
adriy AngIot£ra ' i6vi jtnanna B6manl mi«t6 ; < yak 
ta sa tnllo ta pooro.' 

" Knahko Bok, Lilangri. 

"Pan tatohopen adray lUlor. ToUtobe ta fer- 
radtr. 

" fTrenbury." "T. W. N." 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

HoaMT.OM. 1,7.30 pjn. BdooaOAn aootMy: "The Mond 

ItMinani in BdnakHon," bf Mr. Janu Wart. 
Wbshuiat, Oct. 4, 7 pjn. Kntoiiiola(loal. 



SCIENCE. 

An Anglo-Saxon Dictionary ; based on the 
MS. Collections of the late Joseph Bos- 
worth. Edited and Enlarged by T. North- 
cote ToUer. Farts I. and II. (Oxford : 
Clarendon Press.) 

NoTHlKS is easier than to point out the 
ihortoomings in a diotionaiy, as Dr. Johnson 
has long ago so feelingly indicated. His 



words are just as applicable to the work now 
ander review as to his own performance. 

"All the interpretations of words are not 
written with the same skill or the same happi- 
ness; things, equally easy in themselves, are 
not all equally easy to a single mind. Every 
writer of a long work commits errors, where 
there! appears neither ambiguity to mislead 
nor obscurity to confound him. . . . But many 
seeming faults are to be imputed rather to the 
nature of the undertaking than the negligenoe 
of the performer." 

To which we may add his other words — 
"yet these failures, however frequent, may 
admit extenuation and apology." Writing 
in a similar spirit. Prof. Toller, in his brief 
" Preliminary Notice," calls attention to that 
which is certainly the weakest point in the 
present work — viz., an occasional incorrect- 
ness in marking the length of some of the 
vowel-sounds, and adds : — 



" The work, no doubt, admits of improvement ; 
bat those who are best able to detect its short- 
comings will be best able to appreciate the 
difBiculties attending snoh a compilation ; and 
it may be expected Ihat at least English scholars 
will not judge too severely one wnose zeal for 
the study of English was proved by his attempt 
to compile an Anglo-Saxon dictionary, and by 
his foundation of the Anglo-Saxon Chair in the 
University of Cambridge." 

With all its drawbacks, this dictionary is 
unquestionably one of great value and im- 
portance. We may forgive a lexicographer 
many errors in interpretation and many slips 
in etymology if he will bat give as, correctly 
and clearly, his references. This is one of 
the things which Dr. Bosworth endeavoured 
to do, and, as he was by no means wanting in 
diligence, he has fairly succeeded in this duty. 
The references are very numerous, and we 
have reason to believe that they are, in 
general, correct. Indeed, we frequently find, 
for the same word in the same passage, re- 
ferences to two or three different editions of a 
given poem or piece of prose. One peculiarity 
in the method of printing these references we 
shall point out at onoe, because there is no 
mention of it in the Preliminary Notice, and 
it may easily be overlooked ; for it turns upon 
a mere matter of punctuation, and only 
becomes obvious upon a close and minute 
examination of the work. 

Dr. Bosworth has, we find, availed himself 
of the difference between a colon and a semi- 
colon, to mark oat the distinction between 
passages which are altogether different and 
passages which occur (without difference) in 
two or more editions. An example will make 
this clear, and the observation of this pecu- 
liarity will enable the reader to seize the in- 
formation which is intended to be conveyed. 
The references for the dat. pi. ceastertnartim 
are given thus: — ^"Elen. Kmbl. 83; El. 42: 
Andr. Kmbl. 3290 ; An. 1648." The semi- 
colon ia to be read as meaning " which is the 
same as " ; while the colon means " also," and 
introduces a new authority. The reader 
must also be careful to consult the " list of 
contractions used by Qrein," just preceding 
the letter A, as well as the longer list of con- 
tractions of a more general character. Hence 
the above references mean : — 

"see the poem of Elene, as edited by Eemble, 
L 83, or (which is the same thing) the poem of ^ 



Elene, as edited by Qrein, 1. 42 : and tea a2io 
the poem of Andreas, as edited by Eemble, L 
3290, or (which is the same thing) the po«m' of 
Andreas, as edited by Ghrein, 1. 1618." 

These double references are frequently verr 
convenient, as the student may happen to 
have only one edition at hand ; and the dif. 
ference in the mode of counting lines it often 
troublesome. Where there are no tnch 
double references (though this seema to be 
rare), we may remember that Qerman editors 
print poems in long lines, counting tiro 
English editor's lines as one, though there 
are occasional slight variations in the mode 
of division. To recur to the above examplei, 
eighty-three long lines give forty-one long 
lines and a half-line over, bringing u> to 
1. 42 of the German edition; while the 
half of 3,290 is 1,645 — near enough to 1,6411 
to enable anyone to find the word. Prof. 
Toller has followed Dr. Bosworth's lead, 
as may be seen by taking any example. We 
happened to take the word gettigan, where 
one of the references is as follows: — "Cd. 
137; Th. 172, 32; Gen. 2868: 227; Th. 303, 
14 ; Sal. 612." This means— 

"See the MB. of Cradmon, foL 137— that ia, in 
Thorpe's edition, p. 172, 1. 32, or 1. 2853 of thit 
part of Oeedmon which Grein calla Qaneaii: 
see also the same MS., fol. 227— that ia, iu 
Thorpe's edition, p. 303, L 14, or 1. 612 of that 
part of the poem which Qrein calls S^n." 

(Here, by-the-way, is one of those alight 
misprints which so easily occur, since " Sal. 
612" should be "Sat. 612.") We bag 
leave to suggest that, when the work ia com- 
pleted, it would not be amiss to explua, by 
help of a few examples such as the abore, 
how the dictionary ia to be practically worked. 
It should be particularly borne in mind that 
an Anglo-Saxon dictionary is freqaestlj 
consulted by Einglishmen who have no know- 
ledge whatever of the literature or of the 
grammar of the language. Wonderful, indeed, 
are the etymological conclusions which 
they thus sometimes arrive at ; bat the best 
way of minimising the evil ia by conveying 
information in the plainest manner, so that 
it may not require much erudition to ituke 
the strangeness of their vagaries manifaat. 

One excellent feature of the dictionary, and 
likely to be productive of great good, ia the 
frequent occurrence of short sentences, accom- 

?anied by a translation into modem English, 
'hus, under dim we find: "Htefde Daniel 
d6m mioelne in Babildnia, Daniel had mu^ 
honour in Babylon." This shows at once that 
the Anglo-Saxon d6m could express ao idea 
which does not belong to the modem dam. 
Under the same heading, it will be seen that 
some of the explanations are given in Latin. 
Thus we find: "D6me Drihten eor)>an ymb- 
hwyrft ealle gesette, Dominus eorrexit orbem 
tprrae." This is as it should be, for there is an 
excellent reason for it. The paasage occurs 
in a version of the Psalms edited by Thorpe, 
and the Latin words cited are those of which 
the Anglo-Saxon sentence is a free paraphraae. 
So, again, just above : " Hit ys Godea dom. 
Dei judicium ett, Deut. i. 17." HereDfl 
judicium egt are the precise words of the 
Vulgate version from which tiie Ang^o-Saxon 
translation was made. In several qaotatiooa 
from the gospels the spelling of Latin worda 
has a strange appearance. These strangs 
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tpelliogs are not mispnDts, but are deliberately 
(aod rigbtlj) adopted from the Latia text in 
the Lindiafame MS. So, again, in citing the 
Buneront Anglo-Saxon gloaaea, the addition 
oftbe Latin word is most important aa giving 
the real authority. An example appears in 
the following: — *<Qale|>, Gale)*—? a cage 
to ull or punith hondmen in ; oatasta, Som. 
Ben. Lye : Gaile)> eatatta, Wrt. Yoc. 288, 
24." This may be taken to mean that 
"gsle>" appears in Somner'a dictionary, 
whence it was copied by Benson, whence it 
was copied by Lye, none of them giving any 
lothority; but Prof. Toller has found the 
woidwith its Latin equivalent in Wright's 
roeehuhriet, toI. L, p. 288, 1. 24. Wright, 
however, prints oatetta, though Ducange only 
girts eatatta, explained as an instrument of 
tortnre. It may here be noted that the 
glones abound with obscure terms, and it is 
often hard to say whether the Anglo-Saxon 
or the Latin word is the more puzzling — some 
of them defy explanation. 

On the possible demerits of the work we 
have no wish to dwell ; it is a pleasure rather 
to recognise the fact that it exhibits the 
remits of much patient and honest work, and 
ii, especially for English readers, a very great 
advance upon all previous works of the same 
chuacter. In the matter of Anglo-Saxon 
dictionaries we have not been very fortun- 
ate hitherto. Somner'a dictionary, written 
in 1659, is a most unsatisfactory book, 
apecially from its woful lack of references. 
Borne of bis words seem to have been his own 
inrentions, but we can seldom be sure of this, 
*> tome authority for them may at any time 
appear. Benson's is a mere vocabulary, and 
i* almost worthless. Lye's dictionary is a 
chaotic mass of Gothic, Anglo-Saxon, Early 
^M, and even Anglo-French ; and it is a 
liogBlsr thing that he seems not to have 
adranced very far in the study of the 
giuunar. He never tells us the gender of a 
single substantive, except when he gravely 
'Wiarka that the neuter article ^tet can 
M need with masculine or feminine 
'ubitantives, as >«/ did, the child, ^ 
<"/, the woman ! He explains ctf (no) by 
racea, as if it were singular, not knowing 
fot, in provincial English, kye is the plural 
of«w. Yet Lye has one great merit, in that 
"« gives a great number of references ; and it 
mut have been to him a work of enormous 
•*i>oar, such as we can hardly rightly estimate, 
•Mag that he had to consult MS8. rather 
(^ editions. One at least of his references is 
JMcnre ; he frequently refers to " Cot.," which 
u ezplaiiis to mean a glossary in the Cotton 
*S. Julius A. 2, now printed in Wright's 
focabuUrif, vol i., p. 70. But this does not 
"*» to be right, and it may be that he refers 
to another MS. altogether. The point is 
^^ jn^eatigating, for Bosworth ako cites 
.r"'^" ■•» "-S-t under hegannes ; but we believe 
^all such instances are copied from Lye. 
'^rof. Toller oautioualy explains "Cot." to 
{"ew "a MS. of the Cotton library quoted 
J"! Lye in his dictionary ; " perhaps wo may 
™P« one day to learn which MS. Next 
?*• Dr. Bosworth's larger dictionary, pub- 
^wdulong ago as 1838, which is still of 
|*''w, being a considerable improvement upon 
*'?«'«, upon which it was founded. His 
Hnaller dictionary, pabiished in 1849, omiti 



the references, but is in all other respects 
preferable, as it contains many corrections. 
Bosworth's dictionary was, in its turn, 
surpassed by EttmuUer'o, in 1851 — a work 
which, to this day, for all etymological 
purposes, remains the best, but is only useful 
to such as can understand it. The perplexing 
way in which the author contemns alpha- 
betical arrangement is a trial to the patience ; 
and to find any word under its right vmeel is 
a delightful exercise to such as understand 
the Anglo-Saxon vowel-sounds, but must be 
a wonder and a source of confusion of mind 
to all who do not ; so that it will never come 
into general use. Groin's lexicon of all 
the poetical words is of unsurpassable excel- 
lence ; but it omits many protaie wordt>, and 
it is out of print. Leo's Olouar has its 
merits, and, m particular, contains many 
references not to be found elsewhere ; but 
the arrangement is perplexing ; and the ex- 
planations, being given in German only, are 
not likely to be in general favour in this 
country. By far the best feature of Leo's 
book is the splendid alphabetical Index, made 
by Walther Biszegger, whose name, strange 
as it may sound in English ears, is well 
worthy to be remembered with all thank- 
fulness. 

It will be seen from these brief remarks 
that there was still great need in England 
of a good Anglo-Saxon dictionary and a fair 
opening for anyone who would undertake it. 
Dr. Bosworth accordingly devoted himself for 
many years to the improvement of his former 
work, to which it was easy to make large 
additions by availing himself of Grein's 
labours. A comparison with the present 
volume shows a very great advance, as 
may be seen under almost every article. 
The number of references has been very 
largely increased; the references are more 
exact, and have commonly been verified in- 
stead of being merely copied from Lye ; and 
the workmanship throughout is far better, so 
that there is hardly any comparison between 
the two editions as regards their value. Dr. 
Bosworth remained at work almost till the very 
last day of a long life, and succeeded in com- 
pleting the first 288 pages of the work, ending 
with the word Jirgen-ttredtn, a mountain- 
stream, which occurs in a fine passage in 
" Beowulf." 

It was some years before the work, thus 
interrupted by his death, was resumed, and 
it is fortunate that so good a scholar was 
found willing to continue it, for it was no 
light underti&ing. Prof. Toller has had the 
advantage of learning the language with the 
help of better books, and at a period when the 
phonetic laws of the language are far better 
known ; and the additional 288 pages which 
he has contributed exhibit excellent work, such 
as all students should be duly grateful for. 
He has advanced the work as far as the word 
hwittlian, to whistle — i.e., almost to the end 
of A ; or, in other words, has completed quite 
half of the whole work, aa may be seen by 
counting the pages in Orein's glossary. It is 
a pleasure to find that such good progress has 
been made with a work of such great im- 
portance ; and we can now only hope that it 
may proceed steadily, and without interrup- 
tion, to a Bucoessful end. 

W. W. S»SAT. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

THB t! Euro. 

0x«>rt: s*vi»,im. 

I was away from Oxford nearlv all last month, 
and did not get back to it till the 6th current. 
In consequence, I did not see Prof. Douglas's 
notice of my translation of the Yi King when 
it appeared in the Aoasemt of the 12£ ult. ; 
nor, indeed, did I have an Opportunity of 
reading it till Tuesday of last week. I beg now 
to be allowed to offer, through yon, some 
observations in reply to his strictures and views. 

The first matter of importance on which he 
dwells is " the very vexed point of the author- 
ship of the Yi ; " and he says that, " as a matter 
of fact, venr few critics of the first rank have 
pronounced, positively on the question." I 
would ask him, however, to g^ve the names of 
a " very few critics " of any rank who have 
pronounced positively or hesitatingly against 
the authorship of the text of the olaaaio by king 
W&n and his son. He fancies that, " a few 
days " before he wrote his notice, he had die- 
covered one such critio in Lo Pt, of our twelfth 
century, and I will by-and-by consider the 
testimony which he ascribes to mm. 

The proofs adduced by myself for the author- 
ship by W&n and his son (the duke of Qhfia) 
do hot appear to Prof. Douglas to be sufficient. 
But I do not think that he allows their due 
weight to the forty-ninth and sixty-ninth 
paragraphs which I quoted from the second 
section of the third appendix to the Yi. Par 
the character haing m them, which I have 
translated by "began to flourish," I mighty 
after Morrison and MJedhnrst, have given 
" arose," or, after Williams, " originated." 
Taken in connexion with the name, " the Yt of 
Ch&u," which I quote (Introduction, p. 3) from 
"the Official Book of the Ohau dynasty," the 
intimations in those paragraphs acquire addi- 
tional force. It is true that ue passage of Sse- 
m& Oh'ien, to which also I refer (note 1, p. 6), 
only speaks, as my critic says, of the multipli- 
cation by Wan of the eight primary trigrams to 
the existing sixty-four hexagrams ; but if the 
historian (the earliest Chinese writer who is 
entitled to be so styled) believed that we owe 
to Wan the formation of the hexagrams, ha 
could not mean that we should go up before 
him for the text that is found under them. 

But how is it that Prof. Douglas did not go 
on to note 2, immediately following the refer- 
ence to Sze-mft Oh'ien P I say in it that the 
symbolism (which constitutes much the larger 
portion of the text) is recognised as the work 
of the duke of Oh&u in the Tso Ohwftn so early 
as B.o, MO. If he had turned to his Tso 
OhwSn he would have found that in that year 
tiie jHremier of the State of Tain, when he was 
on a visit in lA, and " saw the symbolism of 
the Yi and the Oh'un Ch'iii of L<i," exclaimed, 
"The institutes of Ch^u are all in LfL Now, 
indeed, I know the virtues of the duke of Ohftn, 
and how it was that (the House of) Gh&u 
attained to the royal dignity." 

The authorship of the text by king WSn and 
his son might be further supported both by 
external and internal evidence ; but I will not 
lengthen my letter by entering more into the 
subject here. 

Having dealt with the point of the author- 
ship, Fiof, Douglas quotes my translation of 
the text of the thirtieth hexagram, and is 
greatly offended by the subje^matter and 
language of the paragraphs. If he had any- 
thing to object to in my renderings he 
keeps it in abeyance; it is the text itself 
which he cannot accept " It is diflBonlt," he 
aays, 

"to beUeve that the two sages who were eon- 
■pionoiu for wisdom and intelleotaal ability conld 
have aver deliberately written anything which 
weald bwr the meaning p«t on tUs ohaptw, fo* 
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Inatanoa^ by the native oiitiai who attribate it to 
them." 

There, however, the text of the Bixty-foar 
hexagranu is, aad I flatter myself that I hare 
done i^mething to bring it within the oompre- 
henaiou of an Knglish readocM clearly and fully 
as its nature will admit. Thousands of " native 
ontios," including Oonfuoius, whom the wide 
world acknowledges to have been a true sage, 
have thought they found a good meaning under 
all the figures. (For Ooafuoias's judgments see 
pp. 389-8 A, et al.) I have endeavoured to aocouut 
for tixe peouUanty of the style in my Introduc- 
tion (pp. 20-2S, et al.), and do not feel that our 
estimate of the qualities of Wan aad his son 
need be affected by it. The difficulties both of 
translation and interpretation are, indeed, 
great; for of the symbolical explanations of 
the lines, amounting to nearly 400, the greater 
number are in themselves only grotesque. As 
I have farther said about them, p. 22 :— 

" We do not reoovar Imm the feeling of disappoint- 
ment till wa remember that both lather aad son 
had to write ' aooording to the trioli,' aiter the 
maaner ot diviner*, as if the lineal aagary had 
been their profesaioo." 

It was necessary that I should, by a faithful 
version, make the readers of " The Sacred Books 
of the Kast " aware of what was really to be found 
in the Yt King. It was a great satisfootion to 
me, in the exercise of my own judgment upon 
the text, to discover that my views were 
generally in striking aooordanoe with those of 
the mass of native scholars for 2,000 years and 
inore. 

Without pausing to discuss my method of 
interpretation, Prof. Douglas contents himself 
with saying that, 

*'Whea we read chapter after chapter like the 
thirtiatb, wa feel that taa olae to ths text maat be 
lost, and that we mut look for lome meaoing in 
ic whiob lia« been hidden Irom the oommeatatora. 
Fortunately, to the discemiog eye o( M. Xetrian 
da La Oouperie the saoret haa beooma apparent ; 
and the sentanoea oi the text now stand revealed — 
some as vooabalarlaa, some a* ephamerides, soma 
as geogiaphioal or ettinologioal eaameratioBS, &o. 
But, if tlua be so, wa mail ballere that toe text 
was far older thaa the time o{ king Waa, to 
whom we most aasame that it was a* uulntelUgtble 
as it was to Oonfnolns." 

I do not affirm that the bdief said in the last 
of these sentences to be necessary is unworthy 
of consideration, but the aaiamjption, also pro- 
nounced to be necessary, appears to me to be 
so. The present text, according to it, is the 
translation of what was uniiUelligiblc to its 
author. They are certainly bold adventurers 
who undertake to restore from it the old 
Tooabulahes of which, according to them, it 
consisted. Frof. Douglas's final statement on 
this point is that " king Wan amused himself 
while in prison by devising a system of divina- 
tion from the text which he failed to under- 
stand, and that he added the expressions 
' lucky,' or ' unlucky,' in accordance with 
his scheme." 

And Prof* Douglas had discovered very re- 
oently that Uiis opmion was not a new one, but 
was plainly stated by Lo Pt, " the well-known 
historian," in his Xii 8IUh (first published in 
1171). I have long been familiar with 
the LH 8hih, which Mayers (Afanuo^, p. 16) 
characterises, and characterises truly, as " a 
collection of fabulous and legendary notices 
relating to prehistoric times.'' The passage 
appealed to by Prof. Douglas is inadequately 
represented by him, and must have been 
translated hastily ; but I have no time or space 
to go into an examination of characters and 
phrases. What Lo Pi says is this : — 

"In the time of Fd-lui, he himself mnltipUed 
the linear tigarea (from 8 to 64). He also 
made oarefal and extensive application of them 
(see App. 3, Sect, ii,, U, 12) ; (mly nothing (of his 



views) was shown in writing. Coming to the Lien 
Shan and Kwd Tsfaag, we find tliat there were 
the first and second parts of the Yi, and the sym> 
holism ot the lines waa completed on a large scale ; 
bat (theia two Yi) were not in (those) ages very 
mnoh enqalted into. When tbey dasoended to 
king W&a, he, being imprisoned m Yivl LI, made 
use o( them to divine, and might seem to be 
inssrtina expreuions progaostioating good or 
eviL He moreover ohaoged the nambsr* of the 
Expanaioa, that he mighc set up Ids plan of the 
Great Ezpaaaion (see App. 3, 8aat. i., ohap. 9), 
and make it possible to multiply (the figaree hy his 
divining prooeis). After this, the desoriptivo text 
was first completed in detail, and the whole was 
named the < Yi of Chan.' " 

I appeal to the reader whether in this long 
statement we have the same view of the YI 
which Prof. Douglas claims as his. I might rather 
claim it as favourable to my own view. If Lo 1^ 
did hold that there existed a Yt text, or perhaps 
two texts, before king WSn, he gives no hint 
that they were unintelligible to that monarch, 
by whose labours also, he says, the desoriptiye 
text was for the first time made complete in 
all its details, and was known as " the Yt of 
ChSu," the Yi which has been transmitted to the 
present day. There is not, to a Ohinese scholar, 
the slightest difficulty iu translating any part of 
his statement till we come to what I may term 
the twelfth member of it, for which Prof. 
Douglas gives: " He added and surreptitioualy 
introduced the foretelling words." If y copy of the 
Lll ShU (1611) reads : <74 ts'wdn ehdu t^ze. If the 
reading of Prof. Douglas's copy be the same, he 
felt the difficulty oocasioned bj^ in construing 
the sentence, and changed it into kid. If there 
be kid in his copy, it only performs the part of 
an adverb, and should not be translated by "he 
added." Tt'wan performs the part of the verb 
in the sentence. It is used both intransitively 
(meaning "to abscond," which does not suit in 
this passage) and transitively (meaning "to 
conceal," sometimes := " to deposit," and " to 
banish, or keep in concealment"). "He 
surreptitiously introduced" is the version 
of a partisan, as if the writer had a spite 
against king Wan, which Lo Pi had not If 
I were to introduce another character in> 
stead of jA, it would not be kid ; but I have 
preferred to make the best of the sentence as 
It stands. If we take it in connexion with 
the three members of the etatemeat tiiat follow 
(left untranslated by Frof. Douglas), and with 
other places in the L4 8hih, I think its 
meaning might be better determined, approxi- 
mately at least; but the passage has taken 
already more than sufficient time and space. I 
would only say farther on it that, according to 
Lo Pi, the Lieu Shau was the Yi of Shao Nang, 
whose first year is variously dated, up and 
down, in the fourth millennium B.C., and even 
earlier ; and that he, in making his Yi, began 
with what is now the fifty- second hexagram, 
and employed the services of his diviner by the 
tortoise-shell, and two diviners by the stalks. 
All that is said about the Yi in the L4 8hih is 
of a piece with the character of the collection 
quoted above from Mayers' ManucU. It is not 
entitled to any cocsideration ; and what it does 
say affords no confirmation of the views of Prof. 
Douglas. 

Leaving Lo Pi, Prof. Douglas goes on 
to re-affirm his view of the text of the hex- 
agrams as consisting of vocabularies, and 
ends by dealing with that of the thirtieth 
figure, so as to bring out of it the definition 
of about twenty different characters, all 
bearing the sound Li. The conclusion seems 
to me " lame and impotent," and the opera- 
tion leading to it is, once and again, more 
than questionable ; but I will wait until Prof. 
Douglas has treated in the same way the text 
of all the sixty-four hexagrams. I will in the 
meantime conclude this long letter by stating a 
few of the ooasidemtioQs •wbiab. keep me from 



seeing any reasonableness in the views of him 
and his friend, or any chance of saooeas in ih«ir 
method of interpretation. 

1. Prof. Douglas seems to allow at last that 
the text is that of Ung'^a and his son. fiat 
how could they bring it oat of an oUer tsxt 
which was unintelligible to them, so that, from 
the study of it, it can now be possible to reach 
to that ancient text 1 

2. The text is woven together in so many 
paragraphs, aooording to the nature of Okiasie 
composition, as artistically as sentences are ooa. 
structed in English. How can those paragtapha 
be broken into flM|iment8 having no interotl 
connexion ? Judging from the attempt vith 
the thirtieth hexagram, the thing cannot be 
done. 

3. The text of each hexagram is covered b^ 
one monosyllable, the name in the first place of 
the figure made by the six lines composing it 
It has been held to give, in its own peoaliat 
way, an explanation of the ideas of the authon 
condensed m the name and the figure. Bot 
these new commentators find in it so ms&7 
definitions of names quite different in mestnln^ 
and written form, though more or less akiaia 
sound, according to the scant phonetic con- 
stituents of Ohinese speech. 

4. Is anything like the case befors ns to bt 
found in the monuments of other langntgae? 
Do we disootrer among them vooabulaiiss dis- 
tinguished by the phenomena ascribed to the 
hexagrammatic texts of the Yi by thia ne* 
criticism P I have heard that similar voctbn- 
laries have been discovered in what are called 
Aocadian inscriptions ; and, again, I have been 
assured that no such discovery has been made. 
I desire as much as anyone the greatest play of 
thought and freedom of enquiry in studying tlie 
Ohinese classics ; but at the same time I mait 
grudge being drawn off from important enqniiisi 
to discuss views not commended by reason in 
themselves or analogy from without. 

Jaues LK3E. 



NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Mr. (yDoiroyAir's work describing his iiaTela 
east of the Oaspian during the last thne 
years, and his five months' residence at the 
Turcoman capital, Mery, will be published b; 
Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. at the end of next 
week or in the beginning of the week after. The 
author, in addition to a spirited aocoant of his 
adventures, gives with considerable detail the 
diplomatic history of what is called the lleir 
Question. The work will form two yolnmes, 
with several maps and copious Appendices. 

Mr. William Kbbuose, who has resided in 
Natal for many years, will issue next week, 
through Messrs. Triibner, a handy and ex- 
haustive account of that oolony. Iks '^^ 
will deal specially with Natal as a field foj 
emigration; the natural advantages, minonl 
wealth, prospects of agriculturists, ostnch 
farming, &o. The author, who came orer a 
short time since in order to see the vort 
through the press, has now returned to Durban. 



80IEN0E NOTES. 



Sevkral interesting papers have been wnttea 
by Prof. O'Beilly. of Dublin, with the visw of 
proving that the directions of the main ooaat- 
lines of the world are due to the jointing of the 
rocks, itself the result of the secular contraction 
of the etttth's crust. In the last number of the 
Proceedings of the Boyal Irish Academy, h« 
extends this view by seeking to establish » 
relation, so far at least as Bnrope is conceniM, 
between the localities in which earthqosi* 
occur and the directions of the coast-linss aoit 
main systems of jointing. Marking on * "'^ 
the earthquake localities from the lecorat n 
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IbUst, Farrey, and {"aohs, he finds fbat ih^ 
localities lanee fhemselTes in linoa wMpli baftr 
t Diaiked rekuon to the ooast-line great oiidlea 
vbich he has traced upon the globe. In the 
ninejoamal ire find a valuable report ]>J Fiof. 
A. E. Church oa the constitutioii of the 
jiatunJ phosphates of aluminium, ia which 
Bereial original analyses are recorded. 

Ubssbs. Eegan Paul, Trekoh and Go- 
will shortly add to the " International Scientific 
Siieriw" translations of M. Bibot's Diseases of 
Mtmory : an Essay in the Positive Psychology, 
tod of N. Joly's Man be/ore Metals. These 'wul 
be followed by l£r. Robert H. Scott's Element- 
ary Meteorology and Prof. Sheldon Amos's 
Science of FoliUes. 

The first Tolume of Ifessrs. OasselL Pettw, 
Qtlpin and Oo. '«|9eries of Technological Mannds, 
edited by Prof. Ayrton and Dr. Wonnell, will 
be ready for pubboation early in October. It 
vill be Cutting Toolt worked hy Hand and 
Machine, by Prof. Bobert H. Smith. 

If. BASTHtfLEHT St-Hilaire, the veteran 
tuthor and friend of Thiers, has finished his 
French translation of Aristotle's Historia, 
JntmaJtum, which will be published immediately 
b; Oermer Bailli6re in three volumes, with 
Pre&ce and commentary. He contends that 
the text was originally accompanied by illustra- 
tions. 

Pbof. iNOSTBAirraxy, of St. Petersborgh, 
•nceeeded in ooUeoting, during the construc- 
tion of the Siask and Svirsh Oanals, a number 
of prohiatorio remains, including human bones 
ind implements. These, with the assist - 
loce of other Bussian anthropologists, he has 
examined and classified, the result being a large 
iLd richly illustrated volume reoenUypublished 
tt the expense of the Ministry of Education, 
ud eutitled Doisturicheski t'hdovek Pgherezhia 
iiiuiltkago Ozera (" Prehistoric Mau on the 
bhorea of Lake Ladoga "). This work contains 
a Kwlogical account of the looiUity, its pre- 
hiitoric ilora and fauna, and the oonditioos of 
hiimu life at the period indicated by the 
nmiiis. 

Ho. 17 of the Johns Hopkins UnivenUy Oir- 
nlan (Baltimore: Murphy) gives an aocount 
of the work done at the Ohesapeake zoological 
hbontory up to July in the present year. 
From the same source we learn that Prof. 
Uitsuknri, of Japan, who spent the seasons of 
1»T<J and 1880 at Beaufort, has organised this 
xunmer a similar marine station on the sea- 
Mut of Japan ; and also that Mr. E. B. Wilson, 
who has for the last two years worked as aa- 
iiiUnt at Beaufort, is coming to Europe for 
twelve months for the further prosecution of his 
^Marches. 



PHILOLOOF N0TE8. 

Pkof. Avfreoht, of Bonn, has recently been 
■Ujiog at Oxford, with the object of collating 
•ome Sanskrit MSS. in the Bodleian, fie is 
^* on a visit to Cambridge with a similar 

ii^upose. 

liu. Jaices BuBOBsa starts for India early in 
Utober to resume his work on the arohae- 
»i"gical survey with the beginning of the dry 
•jswn. Conooming the appointment of Mr. 
'^- •• Fleet as epigraphist to the surveys, which 
«* announced last woek, Dr. Burgess writes to 

"TUtty.ara yean aso the Court of Dlreotoni 
"wnirted Lord Hsr^nge to get the aaoient ta- 
■tpthms copied and translated. Bat the duty 
*Mlsitto naUvee; and, thonsh mnoh money was 
•pnt on it and the same thins tried again and 
VIS, the oopies were eiiaays found to be fall o( 
""on. sad the tramUtioiw the mete whim of 



pandift who ha«dly kse^r the alphabet!- If I oould 
only show folly toe tfatwUtioQa I get from natives, 
and the ohsnges they undergo before pnbliahing— 
wlien they are pablblied at all— it would be seen 
whst a naoessitjr there Is for the control of a scholar 
UkeMr.neei" 

M. BBBOAiomB has contributed to the 
Acadtf mie des Inscriptions a long aocount of the 
Sanskrit inscriptions hrooght back from Cam- 
bodia by M. Aymonier oohis first visit. They 
numbor twenty in all, consisting of about 
1,500 lines of SanskriL oooasionally interspersed 
with lines in prose in the Cambodian vemaonlar. 
The oldest inscription with a date ia of the year 
589 of the Saka era (667 A.D.), and gives a list 
of five kings, Budravacman, Bhavavarman, 
Mahendravarman, Isdnavivnnan, and Jaya- 
varman. The mode oi writing is said to 
resemble the oldest rook-insoriptions of the 
Deccan, The next oldest inscription gives a gap 
of two centuries, being dated in the Saka year 
787 (or 875 a.d.}. Besides its historical interest, 
as giving a new dynasty with a new capital, 
it is important through being written in two 
several characters, the one the ordinary Cam- 
bodian, derived from Southern India, the other 
a hieratic character' apparently borrowed from 
Northern India. The matter of the inscriptions 
is mainly genealogical rather than historical. 
But it seems certain that the earliest form of 
worship introduced from India was that of Siva 
and other Brahmanic divinities. Buddhism is 
not found until the reign of lUjendiavarman, 
who came to the throne in the Saka year 866 
(944A.O.). 

Bbsidks many books that have already been 
announced in the Acadeuy, Messrs. Triibner 
and Oo. will publish this autumn — Contested 
Etymologies in Skeat's Dictionary, by Hensleigh 
Wedgwood ; an English- Persian Dictionary, by 
Prof. E. H. Palmer; Kalilawa Dimnah, the 
Syriao text, with Introduction and note& by 
Prof. W. Wright ; the third volume of Prof. 
Fausboll's edition of the " Jataka," with its 
commentary in Pali, being the MaJjMmani- 
kdyo, one of the priuoipal books of the Buddhist 
panon. edited by Dr. V. Trinckner; and a 
feoond edition of the late Thomas Wright's 
Anglo-Saxon and Old-English Vocabularies, col- 
lated, corrected, and enlarged by Prof. E. 
Wuloker, of Leipzig. 

Thb Oomte de Charenoey will publish im- 
mediately, with Ernest Leroux, a volume 
entitled Milanges de Philologie d de Paleographie 
amirioMne, In this he has collected all the 
papers he has written upon the languages and 
inscriptions of Central America, wiUi special 
reference to the mode of writing found in 
Yucatan and known as " oalouliform." 

The new volume in the " Bibliothdque slave 
elz^virienne" (Paris : Leroux) is the mission to 
Moscow of Autonius Possevmus, edited, with 
notes, from the annual Beports of the Society of 
J'esus by Pather Pierling. 
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ART BOOKS. 



A Manual of Sculpture, By Qeorge Bed- 
ford. (Sampson Low.) Tlus is certoiuly one 
of the best of the illustrated art handbooks 



published in the useful series edited by Mr. 
Poynter. The literature of sculpture is large 
in comparison with the general knowledge of it. 
This has always been confined to few, hut the 
few have always existed. The pursuit of 
archaeology, as well as the love of art, has 
been useful in preserving ttie grand old marbles 
and in searching out the records of their his- 
tory. It is, however, only of recent years that 
attempts have been made to popularise the sub- 
ject ; and, at least in England, we do not know 
where we should find any work which oould be 
jostly compared to this of Mr. Bedford. Cheap, 
of small oompass, well printed, and well illus- 
trated, it is a model of what such a handbook 
should be. It is, of course, something less 
than a history, but it is much more than a bare 
skeleton of facts, treating the various branches 
of its subject concisely, but with 8u6Scient 
fullness to interest a reader. As a work of 
reference and a guide to the study of sculpture 
it may be safely recommended. There are 
many signs of an increasing public interest in 
this the noblest of arts, but too many yet turn 
away from the sculpture-room of the Boyal 
Academy on the plea that they do not under- 
stand or do not care for it. To all such we can 
recommend Mr. Bedford's book. They will 
find it neither hard nor unpleasant reading ; and, 
if, after the hour or so required to peruse its 
pages carefully and to examine its really 
illustrative wood-outs, they find themselves un- 
moved in their carelessness and ignorance, they 
will at least know that their case is hopeless. 
The admirable engraving of the splendid bronze 
head of Artemis, purchased from Big. Oastellani 
for the British Museum, is well worth the 
money charged for the book. 

A Bound of Melodies, Drawn and Etched 
by B. and M. Farren. (Cambridge : Maomillan 
and Bowes.) It is hard to find fault with things 
so delicate and refined as these etchings. If 
etching had been in favour with the pre- 
Baphaelites, and Mr. Buskin had not condemned 
it as a blundering art, we should have thought 
that they were done by some clever, but timid, 
disciple of that school under the careful eye of 
the late Slade Professor. They remind us of 
the days of Millais' "Ophelia"*' and Hughes' 
" Sing's Orchard," when every leaf was painted 
separately, and eyes were scarcely strong 
enough tis discover the fineness of the handi- 
work. Nor is the labour altogether thrown 
away in these studies from Nature. Although 
the trees are not satisfactory (the ramification 
being often weak and untrue), the intricacies of 
foliage are rendered with much success, and the 
bits of bank, covered with grasses and weeds, 
are faithfully and patiently executed. The 
skies and effects of light are also good in several 
of the etchings, especially in those which are 
suggested by " Hark, Hark, the Lark," &c., and 
" Wearin' awa'." Altogether, the collootion is 
marked by very true feeling and much patient 
handiwork, but little strengUi or confidence. 

The Photographic Studios of Europe. By H* 
Baden Pritchard. (Piper and Carter.) Mr. 
Pritchard has a lively manner and a dear 
style. Although dealing with a variety of pro- 
cesses of a sotentific kind he is never dull ; and 
many of his little articles, like those on photo- 
graphing prisoners in England and France, are 
amusing as well as interesting. It is a pity that 
he has made some of them so short. The 
aooount of Dr. Hoggins' wonderful photographs 
of the spectra of the stars would have justified 
the employment of much more space. As it is, 
it is meagre, especially in the description of the 
apparatus, which is by no means clearly de- 
scribed. On the other hand, most of the artidea 
are admirable examples of popular description. 
As an instance we may mention that on the 
Woodbury process. From a statement in the 
Preface, we may conclude that Mr. Pritohard's 
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book is only a first inatalment; and we hope 
that the next may do more jnatioe to the Frondh 
studios, and may contain some aoootmt of the 
work of Messrs. Amand Dorand, Goupil, 
Dtyardin, and others, who oertainly deserve 
meatioa in any work of the kind. 

Elementary Dtwraiion, By J. "W-'Faoey, 
Jun. (Crosby Lookwoo^.) The Preface 
informs ns Ihat this work "was greeted 
daring its publication in the pages of a weekly 
technical journal" with " unq^oalified expres- 
sions of approvaL" It eontams manv hints 
which xrill be found useful by those who wish 
to try ttieir hands at applying stencil or oaments 
inside and outside of their houses. They can 
learn from Mr. Faoey, Jan., how to set to work. 
On the preparation of colours and the process 
of applying them, the author's personal experi- 
ence qnalines him for a guide. His advice in 
matters of taste — as, for instance, that the wood- 
work of a room should contrast instead of 
corresponding with the colour of the paper— is 
more questionable. " Thu?," he says^ " a blue- 
green ground would require a reddish-orange 
tint, and the effect would be to define the 
boundary of wall and cornice with gfreat distinct- 
ness." It would indeed. No doubt contrasts as 
well as harmonies are desirable, but Mr. Facey 
recommends the former as if they were all 
in all. 

Phiz {HtMot K. Browne): a Memoir. By Fred. 
G. Eilton. (SatoheU.) We are glad to welcome 
even saoh a short and slight account of an 
artist whose name oertainly deserves to rank 
among the few real " illustrators " of fiction. 
Although it appears from Mr. Eilton's little 
book that tiie conceptions of "Phiz" did not 
always please Dickens, there is no doubt they 
pleased Dickens' readers ; and in many oases — 
as Sam Weller, Mrs. Qamp, and Mr. Gappy, 
for instance — satisfied them so completely that 
they never thought of these characters in any 
other form, or with any other expressions, 
than those given to them by " Phiz." Moreover, 
when ' ' I^iiz " got hold of a character he never lost 
him ; and, though the first idea of Mr. Pickwick 
is no doubt Seymour's and not Browne's, it is 
doubtful whetlier Seymour could have carried 
the character through all the remarkable situa- 
tions in the dear old bachelor's chequered 
career with such perfect preservation of his 
individoslity. Whether there was a natural 
affinity between the two men, or Browne was 
nnosaally susceptible to the impressions of 
Dickens' strong creative faculty, we know of no 
ease (except some of Thackeray's illustrations 
of his own works) in which text and piotore are 
so homogeneous as the novels in which the 
connexion between this artist and this novelist 
was unbroken. The sympathy was complete, 
botii in the quality of the humour and the 
gtiality of the melodrama. Old Weller and 
Mr. Ohadband are not more perfectly 
" IXckens " than Mr. Tulkinghom's chamber with 
" a new meaning in the Ola Soman." " Phiz," 
like George (Snikshank, became mannered 
and old-fiuhioned ; the dash so oonspicnous in 
his iUustrations to Lever became stereotyped 
and sti& his types too familiar, his fun stale. 
He was left behind, in fact ; bat there has been 
no one since who can replace him. One fact 
aadly interesting is revealed by Mr. Eilton's 
little book, and cannot be too widely known ; 
and this is that for the last fifteen years of his 
life he was suffering from incipient paralysis, 
which compelled him to hold his pencil between 
the middle and fore fingers. This is suf&oient 
to account for the inferiority of his later work 
which distressed those of his former admirers 
who were not in the sad secret. Henceforth 
we trust that everyone, in estimating his work 
as an artist will carefully exclude from con- 
sideration tne whole of the design produced 
under sagh » terrible dis»dVMitage. 



TEE COPTS OF EGYPT AND THEIR 
OHUBOHES. 
I. 
OwiRO to the isolated |M>sition of the Oopta with 
regard to other Ohristian sects, and thnr 
thoroughly Oriental dislike to any kind of 
change, it is in their churches, better than in 
any others, that the architecture and ritual of 
early Ohristian times can be well studied and 
understood. The last thousand years, or even 
more, though it has to a great extent stripped 
the churches of their rich treasures of gold and 
silver vessels, jewels, and embroidered vest- 
ments, has yet left almost unaltered both the 
buildings themselves and their ritual, with all 
its interesting peculiarities and primitive ob- 
servances. For this reason these churches are 
specially deserving of study, as well as for the 
sake of their curious early paintingSj their rich 
mosaics, and gorgeous woodwork, inlaid with 
the most delicate patterns in ebony, ivory, and 
mother-of-pearl. 

Before describing the churches it will be 
well to give a slight sketeh of the history 
of the Oopts and of their faith. In spite 
of the Greek, the Boman, and, lastiy, of the 
Arab and Turkish occupations of the oountey, 
the Oopte still preserve some of the character- 
istics of the Ancient Egyptians, from whom 
they are, in the main, descended ; while tiieir 
language (now almost forgotten) can be shown 
to be derived from that of the hieroglyphs. 
Their Christianity is of early date ; they claim 
as their founder St. Mark the Evangelist^ whom 
they count as the first of their long roll of 
Patriarchs of Alexandria. Till the fifth century 
they were in communion with the rest of the 
Catholic Church, and, in spite of persecutions 
under various Boman emperors, seem to have 
prospered and increased both in numbers and 
wealth. During the patriarchate of Theonas, 
in the year 284 A.n., the people of Egypt (Qibt 
of Misr^ revolted against Diocletian, who put 
down the rebellion with a strong hand, and 
slaughtered many thousands of the Copts. 
He farther ordered all their churches to 
be dosed, and made the old Pagan worship 
obligatory on the people, under pain of death. 
This slaughter of the Christians in 284 iha 
Oopts call the " Era of the Martyrs," and from 
this thev date all succeeding years. So that, in 
their phraseology, the present A.D. 1882 is 
" year of the nwrtyrs 1698." At the Council 
of Chaloedon in 451 the Coptic Patriarch 
Diosoorus, and six of his bishops, fbllowing the 
new Monophysito heresy of Eutyches, a Greek 
monk, asserted that " the Messiah was one 
substance out of two substances, one person out 
of two persons, one nature out of two natures, 
and one will out of two wills ; " while the 
Emperor Marcianos, and the rest of the bishops 
of the Christian world who were present, 634 
in number, maintained that " the Messiah was 
two substenoes, two natures^ and two wills in 
one person." In rather more intelligible lan- 
guage Diosoorus asserted that Chrisf s nature 
was only divine, not human ; while the Council 
decided that Ohiist had two natures — one divine 
and one human. In spite of the overwhelming 
majority and the authority of the Emperor, 
backed by many threato, being against them, 
DioscoruB and the six bishops refused to yield ; 
and from that time the Oopte were divided into 
two seoU, most bitterly hostile one to the other. 
The truth is that the quarrel was as much a 
matter of politics as of religion — Diosoorus 
representing the national party, while his 
opponento supported the foreign Boman or 
Byzantine rulers. For this reason the latter 
were called Melohites, or Imperialiste, and the 
unorthodox party were called Jacobites, from 
Ya'gub (Jacob), the name of Diosoorus before 
he became Patriarch. They are also called 
EutjrohiwB frofR tl^e intentor of their hens^, 



and Monophysites trom their belief thst Ohiiit 
had only one nature. It is to this Jswbits oi 
unorthodox party that the Pattiaroh and the 
bulk of the modem Oopte belong. 

From the time of this split in thdr Ohonli— 
the middle of the fifth century to the middle o( 
the seventh — the Melchites, or orthodox Oopts, 
supported by the temporal power of the Qneeo. 
Boman emperors, had, for the most put, th» 
upper hand, and grievously oppressed ths 
Jacobites, who were often slaughtered ia great 
numbers, and their churches and houses barat, 
for the advancement of the trae faith in Ghrist'i 
humanity. At the time of the Mohammedte 
conquest the stete of the two parties in Egypt 
was this : — all the officials, soldiers, and fsmiliei 
connected with the Court of the B;zaatme 
emperor, numbering above 300,000, wen o( 
the Melohite party ; these were chiefly of Qreek 
blood. The Jacobite party was compoeed of , 
the balk of the Egyptian nation (the Qibt): 
these were of mixed descent, many Abyasinisiis, 
Nubians, and Jews beine; mingled with the 
desoendante of the ancient people of Egypt 
(see El Maqrisf s History of the CopU, are. 
1500, English translation by the Bev. S. C. 
Malan). 

On the invasion of Egypt by Amni Iba-el- 
Asi, the Mussulman general sent by the Ealiph 
Abou Bekr (Mohamn^'s immediate saocessor], 
the Melohite party, under the Emperor Her- 
adius, vigorously opposed the invaders, bat veie 
defeated m a decisive battle near what the Anb 
chronicler £1 Maqrizt calls "the fortiese of 
Misr." This is probably the great Boman 
castle which still existe at Old Cairo, near the 
banks of the Nile, under the name of Easr-es- 
Shemmah. The Jacobites, on the other hand, 
delighted at the defeat of their oppressors. 
Christians though they were, gladly made teroai 
with Amru, who granted a treaty of peaoe ud 
protection on condition that they paid tribute 
and assisted him to drive the Melohite (Byitn- 
tine) party out of Egypt. This treaty was mids 
in 642 between Amru and Benjamsn, ^ 
Jacobite Patriarch. 

For some years the Oopte appear to have 
lived peaceably under Moslem rule, and to hare 
enjoyed equal privileges with their Mosstilmaa 
feUow-Bubjeoto. But in course of time a feelm;; 
of hostility sprang up between them, and the 
Moslem rulers vexed the Oopte by exorbitant 
taxes and various other forms of oppression. 
In addition to a heavy tribute laid on them, the 
Oopte were insulted by laws oompelling them to 
wear an ugly and oonspicuous dress ; they were 
forbidden to ride on horses ; and each Coptio 
monk was branded on the hand with a number, 
and the name of his monastery. Any monk 
fbund without this brand was killed, or had hi^ 
hand out off. In the reign of the erael El 
Hakim— 996-1021— each Copt was obliged to 
wear hung round his nedc a heavy wooden 
cross ; his dothes and turban were ordered to 
be of black — a colour at that time hateful to the 
Mussulmans. They still wear the black torban ; 
but it is no longer a mark of disgrace, as it is 
also worn by more than one Moslem sect, though 
slightiy different in shape from that of the Copts. 

These persecutions, which began soon after 
the year 700, caused many rebellions on the 
part of the unhappy Oopte, in which thej 
were always unsuccessful, and only drew dovn 
upon thenunlves heavier burdens, together with 
periodical massacres and the destruction <k 
their churches. The enmity between them and 
their Arab conquerors lasted in fuU foroe till 
the present century, and even now is not 
extinct It appears to have been an antips^r 
of race rather than of religion ; and El Majri^ 
referring spedally to those Oopte who had 
avowedW^ become Mussulmans in religion, con- 
cludes his history of then^ thus (t(aUa4 
translation, p. 109): — 
,"Bat their re«l estate Is not hidden from hin 
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vhoM heart God ealightena. For, Irom the trMtee 
the; left, will then be eeen how ihiunef ally they in- 
trigued againlt Iilam, and the followeia of it, u 
■ajone my know i^o looks into the lownen of 
Unir origia, and ttia old hatred of their anoeeton 
towatdi onr religion and the dolnga thereof." 



The modem city of Cairo (El Eahiia) is now 
the aeat of tha Coptio Fatriaroh, though he still 
tikes hia title from Alexandria. The cathedral 
ohurch of St. Mary is a oompletely modernised 
building, and is of small interest. By far the 
inoet interesting group of Coptic churches is 
that at Old Cairo (El I^tat or Miar-el-Atika), 
distant about two miles from the Arab Cairo, on 
the south-west side, near the banks of the Nile. 
This was the site of the Uoman city, which was 
defeoded by the great fortress above mentioned, 
now called £aar.eB-Shemmah. It was not till 
the tenth century that the Fatimite Ealiphs 
lounded the modem Cairo, under the hills of 
Uokattam, called Misr-el-Eahira (the vic- 
toiioua Misr) to distineuish it from the older 
Uisr by the Nile. The new city rapidly 
isoreased in size and importance, and drew away 
Irom " Uld Misr " its wealth and commerce, so 
tiiat the older city gradually sank into ruin, 
ind has left little sign of its former greatness 
except those vast rubbish-heaps mixed with 
broken pottery which extend over a Large area 
between modem Cairo and the Nile. Here, 
uBoog countless mounds made up of the dibris 
from the ruined houses of Old Misr, are a 
nioceaaion of dayri, or castle-like groups of 
buildings, each surrounded by a high wall, and 
generally with only one small en&noe, easily 
defended against the attacks of the Mussulmans. 
Within the waUs of each dayr are Coptic 
churches and monasteries, varying in number 
Irom one to seven or eight, surrounded by the 
houses of the priests and their families. The 
oatsides of these dayra are quite plain ; the 
high walls of brown brick are almost window- 
kiRionlya few simple turrets and buttresses 
biMk the monotony. From a distance some 
cftbe white domes of the churdies within, 
nd the tops of a few palm-trees, can jiut be 
•tea rising above the outer precinct wall. 

On entering one of the larger dayrs the scene 
ii a strange and picturesque one— labyrinths of 
isnow wmding streets, with houses on each side 
ID high that little sun ever reaches the ground 
between ; while, through an open doorway, here 
ud there, a glimpse is caught of a bright sunny 
cnnrt, with shady loggia of marble columns, 
and a palm-tree or two growing in the middle. 
What windows the houses have generally look 
into those inner courts, and often have the 
beanbial Mu$hrabeeyehs of delicate pierced 
lattice-work, which are one of the chief beauties 
of all the better houses in Egypt, whether they 
Mong to Mussulman or Copt. The churches 
an generally crowded on all sides by houses, 
and axe absolutely free from any ornament or 
anhiteotural design outside. A plain high rect- 
angle of briok-work, quite windowless, is the 
upect preeented by tne exterior of a Coptio 
chorcli. What L'ttle light they have comes from 
a lattice-grating in the gable of the roof, or a 
small opening at the base of one of the domes 
at the east end. One might pass and repass the 
ontaide of one of these buildiof^s in its dark 
aairow street without suspecting the existence 
of a church, much less of one whose interior is 
adorned with so much splendour. 

Ine largest of these dayrt is that caUed the 
Kasr-es-Shemmab, built on the site of the great 
lioman fortress once occupied by the three 
legions who formed the garrison of Misr. A 
great port of this grand old Boman castle still 
tamaiiis, aud it ia yet possible to trace the line 
of that part of the wall which has been de- 
layed. It is built of finely worked limestone 
Uocks, quarried in the neighbouring hills of 
Uokattam, with bands of brick at regular inter- 
nls, thre« oott**«a of brick to fire of stone, in 



the usual Boman fashion — a good example of 
which may be seen in England in the Soman 
walls of &ohborough aud of Colchester. At 
intervals, all round the fortress, there are large 
semi-ciroular bastions, projecting outwar&, 
and at one point, on the side towards the Nile, 
two great round towers or guard-houses of 
enormous strength — one on each side of the 
principal entrance. This is a square-headed 
doorway, with a classical pediment over it — 
very well preserved. The upper half only is 
visible, as, owing to the accumulation of sand, 
the level of the ground all round the fortress 
is six or seven feet above the level inside. It 
was probably from this doorway that the road 
led to the bridge of boats made by the Bomans 
across the Nile to connect Memphis and Misr, 
or Babylonia, as it was called then. There are 
several stories told to explain why this fortress 
and the town round it were called Babylonia, 
but none are very satisfactory. The name, 
however, seems to have survived long after 
the Bomans, or rather Byzantines, were 
expelled, and we often find in mediaeval 
romancea the title "Saltan of Babylon" used 
to mean the Moslem Emir of Egypt. Within 
this large and strongly fortified enclosure ia the 
principal group of Coptic churches in Old Cairo 
— as well as a small town of houses of Coptio 
families— chiefly, but not all, those of the 
priests and other ministers of the churches. 
J. Hekey Middleton. 
{To be continued.) 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Mk. Httbebt HEBKOKKa will leave England 
next month on a visit to the United States of 
some months. He purposes to deliver a course 
of lectures in New xork, and also to exhibit a 
collection of his works in the many forms of 
art which he has attempted. We believe that 
Mr. Herkomer was once before ia America, 
when quite a child. 

Mb. Seymottb Haden also intends to visit 
America this winter, and give lectures on 
etching. 

Mb. SnTTOir Palueb, whose sketches and 
drawings in water-colour of Yorkshire scenery 
made such a pleasant exhibition last winter, 
has been devotmg himself to Surrey since April 
last His year's harvest wOl be shown at Messrs. 
DowdesweUs*, in New Bond Street, in December. 
The drawings will include Dorking and its 
neighbourhood, Boxhill, and Bletchworth Park 
on the Mole ; Beigate ; Famham, with views on 
the Wey at Elstead and Tilford ; scenes at Bich- 
mond,Bipley,andHaslemere; and Hind Head, 
Leith ELiU, Cooper's Hill, and Guildford. 



Mb. Birket Fobxkb is engaged in making a 
seriee of drawings of the cathedrals of England 
and Wales. These will also, we believe, be 
exhibited at Messrs. DowdesweUs', but not till 
the spriug, 

M. Mabfebo left Paris on Tuesday last, the 
26th inst., for Egypt. 

We hear that Gen. Cunningham has recently 
found, in the course of his excavations near 
Mathura (Muttra), a statue which is more 
manifestly the product of pure Greek art than 
any which has hitherto been discovered in 
India. This statue represents Hercules with 
tiie lion-skin. It may be remembered that two 
sculptures, evidently showing Greek influence, 
and supposed to represent Uilenus, were found 
years ago ia the same neighbourhood. 

The new museum at Dorchester approaches 
completion. It is a perpendicular building in 
the main street, witJi a large room for the 
school of art in rear.. We hear that a model 
is to )>e made for it of the earth-^prk in 



the neighbourhood of the town. Maiden Castle, 
which 18 said to be the most remarkable of its 
kind in England, with its four series of high 
ramparts and deep trenches, its tStes-du-pont 
and mamelons. It is some twenty acres in 
extent, and is attributed by local antiquaries 
to the prehistoric inhabitants of this island, no 
traces of Celt, Saxon, or Dane having been 
found in it. The Bomans left outside their 
city only the amphitheatre and the camp at 
Poundbury, both olose to the town. 

Mebsks. Tbubiteb asd Co. will publish this 
autumn Dr. James Burgess's B^ort on the 
Buddhift Cave Templet and their Ineoriptiona. 
It will be in two volumes quarto. 

Messrs. W. H. Allen akd Co. will publish 
immediately a Hittory of London Ooldtmitht and 
Plate-toorkert, by Mr. William Chaffers, uniform 
with the same author's Hall- Mark* on Plate, 
It will contain more than 2,000 illustrations, 
consisting of plate-marks copied in fiaosiinile 
from celebrated examples and the earliest 
records preserved at Golosmiths' HalL 

A SEOORD edition of Mr. J. Villiers ^toart's 
last book. The Funeral Tent of an Egyptian 
Queen, is in preparation. 

The Bev. Francis St. John Thaokeray, one 
of the masters at Eton, has published (Virtue) 
a little Guide to the collection of Boman coins 
in the Boys' Library at Eton College which is 
a model of what such a work should be. Taken 
together with his account of Eton CoUege Library 
(ACADBUY, December 17, 1881), an example is 
g^ven of that best sort of eduoation which comes 
from actual contact with the objects of learning. 
Add a few MS8. and a few casts, and the series 
would be complete. Most classical scholars, 
even at Oxford and Cambridge, would be the 
better for tlus sort of knowledge. The coins, 
we may add, were purchased as duplicates from 
the British Museum a few years ago by Dr. 
Hornby and some of the assistant-masters. 

Pbof. Cabl WoEBHARir, of Dusseldorf, has 
been appointed to the office of Director of the 
Dresden Gallery. 

The remains of the painter David, who was 
buried in 1826 at Brussels, in the old cemetery, 
have recently been transferred to the new 
cemetery. At one time there was a talk of 
moving them to Paris. 

An interesting account of the influence 
exerted upon Dutch architecture by the revival 
of classio art is afforded by Herr Georg Galland 
in his Renaiuance in JBoUand (Berlin: Carl 
Duncker). 

The Aoaddmie royale de Belgique has pub- 
lished in the forty-first volume of its " HAaxaita 
couronn^s" a paper by M. Edgar Baee upon 
the iafluence of the brotherhoods of Saint Luke 
upon Flemish painting. 

The Magazine of Art for October is full of 
various and interisstrng matter. Miss Julia 
Cartwright writes very pleasantly of Orvieto ; 
and Miss Jane Harrison oommenoes what pro- 
mises to be an interesting series of artioles on 
Greek myths in Greek art. The American 
artist Mr. Eastman Johnson forms the subject 
of an article by Mr. Beojamin ; aud an interest- 
ing experience of studio life in Paris is given by 
Mr. Barclay Day. A fair rendering m black 
and white of Millet's impressive "Bergdre 
gardant sou Troupeau " is the full-page iUus- 
tration. 

The winter exhibition of water-colour draw- 
ings and etchings annually held by Messrs. 
Glad well Bros., at the City of London Fine Art 
Gallery, is announced to be opened at the end 
of November. li^e reoeiving dayg fff« November 
30 and 21, 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S 

NEW AA^ORKS. 



THE FBIENDSHIFS of HASY 

llw •* Ufa of Uarr KuiMll MiUbid," ud Aslbor of tba " Utt of U» 

U»T. W. HmiM«,'»«. aToU.,211. ,„ « . 

" Whnirer rMdi nj I«t<«— Uiat li, Iha IMtan wiittu to mi— will Una 
thorn IntoniUni*— H. B. U. 

COURT LIFE BELOW STAISS: 

or, London Undm th« Flnt Gooix«, 1714-1780. By J. FITZOIIRALD 
MOUOt. lT0)<..Mt. [/«(*« lirttt 

F;LAIN speaking. By the 

AUTHOR of "JOHN HAUFAX, OENTLEMAN." 1 Tol., lte.«d. 
•■ We cooommond ' PJaIn ekOMklng ' to >U who lllu uuulni, wboWonw, 
(Bd initniotin rwUnf."— a. Jama't OaztUe. 



THE NEW NOVELS 

AT ALL LIBEARIES. 

THE BBANDSETHS. By the 

Bl,ht Hon. A. J. B. BSBE8P0KD-H0PE, MJ., AtUIlor of " Strlotly 

" in-TboBrandcrtto ' w« h«TO • Mqnol lo Mr. Benofori-Hope'i olerei 
BorioflMllotljTWOp/iina w. moy «ld that It U . d«:ldod Improvo- 
^aMmbbiiioldntatet. H. hu not only Uld » «mi.rit™|i on lomo of 
So^ dianolm whlob. In hit MrUer work, mn rothir wMitlni In ontllno 
udlidtrMullty 1 tot b. hM wcnmd tbo lnl«it rf hU rwdm by .Impli- 
SSibtoltoiy.'Tb. BrMdl.th.,'.ltbongh It .bound« ta the .tndy of 
Snoni7obmotw. InnMlfntlnlc lb« Innonnoat lib. .nd uulytlnr Un 
inllait of tba h«o, U nanvlbalM In rtrnu mouvn a poUtloal noral. Mr. 
H^MVrita. of poUUoal Ufti and th. YldMltodn of partUa with tba bnow- 
ladira and aiparlanoa of a Totoran poUUdan. Not a Ibw of tba oauial p 0- 

t~iofaocl.War«<«M«>l"l'» '""'*'' »»'' ""'l'- J^" "?;*'• i° SK'"" 
"o" thSthi noTol la on. which will rapay oarrfal rMdli>g."-r(ma, 

StptambwM. 

OABBIELLE de BOUBDAINE. By 

Mia. JOBS KENT BPENDEB, Author of " Oodwyn'a Onl»l," "Boti 
mtha Wrong." »o. Svola. .. ^ , , 

" ■ Oabrl.lla d. Bonrdaln. ' li a pluaant Moiy la ita qolat and almpla 
war It li nwdable and attraetlva.'*— AfAmaMML 

■■ ThU no«l !■ daeply Intartatlng. Thorn a>« many paaiaga wMob 
would mako tha rspuMUon of a noToUat, Oabrialla la drawn with a 
powerful pan, and U a deUgblftU itndy."-&ol«»oii. 

NEW BABYLON. By Paiil Meritt 

and W. HOWEL POOLE. 3 toIi. 

" Thl« itorv U elavor ud ■mailng. VlTld and grapUo mmum fellow te 
«K»i» iH>fhi »xioem»U)n.''~Oaay Telegraph. 

**^newBkbrlon'wlUattnctitt«ntlon at tb« llbrarlM, wbora in ozcltlnf 
•ton is alWHi weloDUM. I'h.9 Ule hnrriM along tnm one ittrrlng Incident 
to anothw, and oompeta the nadar to admira tho invontlva power of the 
writers •nd th^ biguHti(y in weaving a oompltoatod Miles of inoldenu." 

SAINT and SIBYL. By C L. 

FI11KI8, Author of " A Very Opal." " Wanted, an Hair," Ice. 3 roll. 
" In *aalBtand Blhyl' tbaro aia aoma aaeallant pleoM of writing, lome 
loochoH of poaUcal art. Mmo blgbly dramatic ■cmoa, aoma protty and 
pathatle pfcmrM."— St Javut't OnartM. 

THE MEBCHANT PRINCE. By 

JOHK BKBWICK BABWOOD, Author of "Lady FlavU," "Iho 
TVnlhEarl.'So- ! vol.. 
" Tbia .t«T " plwtaanllj told."— ii UlaiKi«o». 

RED RYVINGTON. ByWiUiam 

WESTAIX, Atitiior of " Larrr Loboagrln," Ite. 8 Tola. 

BOOKS FOR THE COUNTRY. 

■uh Work oomplM. In I »«l., P*« *^(•V •£ J*'* "J,^ •« 
^^ aaparataly), .lagantty pttote* and bound, and IttnatraMd by 

TKraikL,8AJ«BT«.B.B00HM, »AMBOUR»B, »o. 

HURST & BLACKETT'S 

STANDASD LIBBABT 

Of CHEAP RDmONS of POPULAH MODBEN WORKfl. 



Sam Mick's Nature and Human 

Nature. 
John UalWai. Qentlemaa. 
The Crescent and tho Oroas. ay 

lUlot Warburten. 
Nathalie. Dr Mlu Kavanaffb. 
A Woman's Tbou^ts about 

Women. By tha Author of 

' John Halifax.' ^„ ^ ^ 

AdamOraeme. By Mrs. OUpbant 
8mo SUok'i WUe Baws. 
Cardinal Wlieman's Popos. 
A Life for a Life. B7 the Author 

of John Hahfas.* 
Lelah Hunt'i Old Court Buburb. 
If argu'vt uid her Bridesmaids. 
Ham Slick'n Old Judge. 
Darien. fly KHot Warburton. 
Sir B. Burke's Family Romuos. 
The Laird of Norlaw. By Kn. 

OllphanU 
The KngUshwoman la Italy. 
Nothing Mew. By the Author of 

'John Hallflu.* 
Fmr's Ufe of Jeanne d'Albret. 
Tti« Valley of « Huudrod Flros. 
Bnrkb'a Komance of tbe Konim. 
Allele. By Kias KaTanach- 
Biuillfii from Lifs. By the Author of 

■John Halifax.* 
Oraudniother's Honey. 
Jeaffrcson's Book atjout Doctors. 
Mistress and Haid. By the Anthoi 

of 'JohoUallfaz.' 
Lea Mlstrablea. By Victor Huga 
01, Olave's. 
t«si and Saved. By tha Hon. Mrs. 

NOCUB. 
tfj ^ SUok's ABMrieaK Hnmoar. 



Barbara's History. By Amelia B. 

EdwardJi. 
Llfb of Irrlng. By Mrs. OUphant. 
No Cbundi. 
Christian's Mistake. By the Author 

of 'JohnHaMflu.' 
Alec Forbes. By Qeorgs XaoDonald, 

LL-U. 
Agnes. By Hn. OUphant. 
A Neble LUb. By the Author of 

* John UalUkx.' 
Dixon's New America. 
Robert Faloocer. By Qoorge Mao- 
Donald, LL.D. 
llM Woman's tUngdom. By tha 

Author of * John HalUhK.* 
Annab of an BventAlt UfS. By G. 

W. DasMit, D.C.U 
David Elglnbrod. Bj OaorgaMa»- 

Donald, LL.U. 
A Bravo Lady. By tha Author of 

'John Ualifax.' 
Hannab. By the Author of * John 

Halifax.* 
Sam mick's Americans at Hnms. 
Tho Uuklud Word. By tbe Author 

of *Joba Halifax,' 
A Roso In June. By Mrs. Ollpbaut. 
My Uttle Lady* By K. Frances 

Poyntsr. 
nusba, Junior. By Mn. OUphant. 
Life of Marie Antoloetie. By 

Profeasor C. D. Yonge. 
BirGlbMe. By George MaoDonald, 

LL.D. 
Yotug Mf*. Janllna. By the Author 

of ' John Halifax.* 
Lord Braokeabnry. By Amelia B. 

Bdwaids. 



HVBBT £c Blackstt, 13, Great Marlboroiigh Street. 



TRUBNER & CO.'S 

LIST. 



EHEBSON at HOME and ABBOAD. 

By Moncure D. Conway, 

Author of " The Saered Anthology," Suu Poat 8vo. with Portrait, 
alotb, loa. 6d. C/n Smmber. 



ON MB. SFENOEB'S 

UNIFICATION of KNOWLEDGE. 

By Malcolm Guthrie, 

Author of " On Mr, Spencer's FormiUa of Evolution aa an Exhaustive 
Statameat of tho Cbaogos of the Unlvene." Ckovra Svo.e'oth, lSs.6d. 



TRAVELS in SOUTH KENSINGTON. 

with Notea on Doeoratlro Art and Archltoolure In England. By 
HOMCUKR DAKIKL COM WAY, Author of "Tho Baoiod Anthology," 
ta,, by. Iloyal Sro, doth, Ulnatntted, 10a. 6d. [ATeordr reodg. 



CONTESTED ETITMOLOGIES 

in the DIOTIONART of the 

Eev. W. W. SZEAT. 

By HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD. Crawn Bvo, cloth, 3a. 

iln a Jew dag*' 



ATTEMPTS at 



Crowa 8to, eloUi, 



TRUTH. 

By St. Gteorge Stock. 

[ATcarly rtaiit. 



JUVENALIS SATTRAE. 



Wiih a Literal English Proeo TranslaHon and Notes. By J. D. LEWIS. 
M.A., Trin. Coll.. Camb. Second Bcvlsed and oonslderably Enlarged 
Edition. V vols., poit Bvo, cloth. [M ajew etay$. 



A COMPREHENSIVE 

PHRASEOLOGICAL ENGLISH- 
ANCIENT and MODERN 

GREEK LEXICON. 

Pounded upon a Hannaeript of O. P. LASCARIDE8, Ea<|.,ud Oont. 
pUad by L. HYHIANTHECa, Fh.D. > Tola., fiiap. 8yo, cloth, lOa.' 
' Cfftwraody. 



SCENES from 

THE PILGRIM'S PROGRESS. 

By R. B. Ratter. 



Foap. tto, half-bound, Aa. 



ii/owrtady. 



THE BHAGAVAD-GITA; 

Or, the Sacred Lay. 

A Saoakrlt rhllonophtcal Poom. IVanaUted, with Introduction and 
MoKa.byJOIINUATIE!l,II.A.(C>nUb.). Poet Sro, cloth, 8a. 6d. 

[fit a few daya. 



THE PHILOSOPHY of the 

UPANISHADS and ANCIENT 

INDIAN METAPHTSIOS. 

As exhibited In a SeriM of Articles oootributed to tho ** CaloutU Kevlew.** 
Bv ARCHIBAU) EDWARD GOUGH, M.A.. Lincoln College, Oxfbrd ; 
Prtodpalof theCakmttaMadraas. Port 8vo, oloth, »s. 

INaw ready. 



LAND NATIONALISATION: 

Its Necessity and its Aims. 

Being a Comparlaou of the Syatam of Landloid and Tenant with that 
of OaonpTlnt Ownenhlp In their Influence on the well-being of the 
?Lo3e By A. B. WALLACE, Author of "The Malay Archipelago," 
ke. Second BdlUon. Crown 8to, cloth, Sa. [jr«or/» reoaj. 

AN INDEX to PERIODICAL 

LITERATURE. 

By W F POOLE, LL.P., Librarian of the Chicago Public Library. 
Tiilrd EdiUon, brought down to January, 188*. Hoyal 8vo, cloth. 

[f fi Htccmbtr. 



TBUBNER'S SERIES OP 
SIMPLIFIED GRAMMARS of the 

PRINCIPAL ASIATIC and 
EUROPEAN LANGUAGES. 

Kdited by F,. H. PALHEB, M.A., Lord Abnoner'a Prolbeeor of Anbte 
in the Liiivetilty of Cambridge, and Eiamlner hi Ilinduilanl to R.M. 
Civil Service Commla.ion. 

I. HINDUSTANI, PERSIAN, 

and ARABIC. 

By the EUITOB. Crown 8vo, cloth, Oa. iNow readg, 

IL HUNGARIAN. 

By IGNATins SINGBK, of Boda PMth. Crown 6vo. cloth. b». 

iN<ne ready, 

liONfiON: TBUBNSR ft CO., LfrsOAXB Hill. 



This day is pubUshed.—Ths Third Edition. 

THE REVOLT of MAN. By Waltei 

BBSAKT. New and Cheaper Kditiaii. Ciomi 8t'o. 
38. 6(1 

"The author of the satirical romanoe beforo iu hiu 
oehieTed a very remarkable success, . . . The book, as 
a whole, ong'bt to bo read by ererybody who hag the wil t > 
appreciate it, with a great deal of pleasure and amnsemom." 

Sixtiirday £etieu. 



3%it day is publitked, a Ntw and Cheaper Biilian. 

TRASEADEN HALL. "When Geoige the 

Thibd was KiJfO." By Major-General W. G. HAMLEY, 

Author of " Guilty or Not Guilty," " The Honso of 

Lys." Second Edition. In 1 vol., crown Bvo, 6>. 

" An admirable norel. There is spirit in the stylo ami 

culture in the matter; the themes are as fresh a« the 

thoughts are brt^rht. . . . We may repeat that we hare 

rarely met with a book by a veteran writer so full of treah- 

ness and unSagging animation." — Saturday Smua. 

" ' Traseaden Hail ' is iniill respects an admirable norel— 
it is animated and humorous, soldierly and scholarly." 

21iji«. 

Bdinbnrgh and London : William Blackwood ft Son. 



BLACKWOOD'S MAGAZINE 

IW OCTOBER, leU. HolDOOCCV. Prioak-U. 



Oonaxia. 
ADOLPBCS: A (»HEOT 01 AmHITIB& 
TDRia. 

TBS LADIES LOnXIBBS.— ^UT VIL 
IN TBE BSrnSB MXISEUM. 
THE EBSKINES AKD TBEIB KIN8P0LK. 
KOTnHQHAM LACEt m HUTDRX AND MAHDVACIUIIC 
UBBB BOMA VALE l-PAST U. Br J. P. IL 
TaB BTOBX OF JAMES BABKEtl: A TALB OF TOE COXGO 

COAST. 
THB 8ITUATI0II III EQTPT. 



Edinbugh and London t Wiluam BLAOairooD ft son. 



Now ready, fw OcrOBER, prioo One Shilling. 

THE ANTiaUARIAN MAGAZIHE 
AND BIBLIOGRAPHER 

Bdlted bf B. WALFORU, M.A. 
COKTSim. 

HOKH and HORN BOOKS. Illuatratod. By tho EDiltiE. 
THB " OEirrmt" roll of arms. By Jas, GSEnsTKUT. 
THE HISTORY of GILDS. Chap. XI. By C. WAI.roKD. 
THE CR0MWELL9 of PUTNEY. Part IL By JOKX rHIIAlrs. 
WALLS CASTLE and tba SOMAS CAMP at MUNCAtfTES. ByWa 

JAOKSOg, F.a.A. 
BRIBERY CLUBS In tho LAST CENTURY. BrVT. O. Sn». 
NOOKS and CORNERS of OLD ENQIAND. So. II. B, V. W. 

MIUOHAK. 
OOILECTANEA— REVIEWS - OBITUARY HBHOIBS - HKKTPTO •( 

LBARMBD BOOIItnES - ANTIQUABIAlf HEWS and OTTtS- 

OOBRESPOMDENCE— BOOKS KECEIVED, WANTEO, ft«, tc 

London : W. R«eTI«. 186, Fleet-elreat. 

Moirthly, prtee Half«.Crowii. 

THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 

COgraxTB POR OCTOBER. 
PBINCIPLBS of BRTTISB POUCT in EGYPT. By Sir BlCHUb IMW* 

■• 8P0IUS0 tha E0YPTUN8 " : BaTla«l TaialoB. By SHZLDOg AMOS. 

EGYPTIAN FINANCE. By M. O. MDLHALL. 

NATURAL SELECnOX and NATURAL THEOLOGY.— i H<plJ- »! 

GEOliaS J. UOHAintS, LL.D. 
CLOTURE for the ENGLISH HOUSE of COMMO.VS. By GEOMI 

BADEg-POWKLL. 
FOREIGN BIRDS and EN0U3H POETS. By PHIL. HOBUnog. 
DIOCESAN SYNODS. By Uair Uatxax, D.D. 
WHAT CAS IXDIA TEACH US ? By FroAiaior MAX titttMO. 
THE RADICAL and RliVOLUTIONAKY PARTIES of KCBOPE. Bf 

Kail Bliid. IL 
COMETS. By RlCOAID A. PMOOTOa 
OONTEMTORARY UFE and THOUGHT U FRANCE. By OAlim 

Motion. 

London : STUAHAg k CO. (Limtm), M. PataraeatM-row. 



COVEBDALE'S ENGLISH BIBLB, 
A.I>. I53fi. 

BEPRIXTED EXACTLY from the ORIGINAL. 

Second Modern EdlJon, with Portrait and KacalinlI.Tltlo.paga. tto 

A few coplet, publiahed at SOl., 10a. neL 

Ix>o.lo» ! H. BAoaTEK * Soul, li, Patwnoateww. 

Now ready, price ft. rr.nv 

LANE'S ARABIC-ENGLISH LEXICO^. 
Vol. yiL, Part U. Edltal by SIAglAr LAgX-POOlA. 
WnXIAKa ft BoaOAIt, It, Ba»riMla-«tnat,Oov«nt-g.ida«,U»lM. 

""■"**"' ,B«l0.8iaairir>4trt*-a«n»t.Bill»b..gh. 
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Tu Edixob tmuu* w»dtrtaJc* to rehim, or 
to cormpmi mth th» writen qf, rgeeted 
mamueripi. 

B it parHmlarljf regueited fkat all Imtineu 
bttert ngariiMg ika mifpljf tf tke pt^fer, 
fc, may be addmud to tA« PvBLUKn, 
aadnot to tio Edixob. 



LITERATURE. 

Eden of Trwi. Bj A. Lang. (G«orge 
Bell & Sons.) 

Mb. Laito ig a poetical craftaman of buc*^ 
merit that it ie almoat ixiperflaous to say o^ 
uy work by him that it ia marked by a deli- 
»te senae of metre, and by olaaaioal acholar- 
ship widened and fortified by comprehensive 
knowledge of other literature. The present 
writer must frankly avow himself dis- 
appointed with Sele»<if Trou', yet he does 
n with a full sense that there may well 
be in the poem what he has failed to find 
there — fire as well as g^race, and originality 
u well as technical skilL And to hare ex- 
pected OTermnoh is apt, no doubt, to make 
one discontented even with so fair a gift as 
SeknofTrotf. 

The poem consists of six books, containing 
the history of the Trojan War, from the first 
srriTal of Paris as a wandering guest at the 
Court of Lacedaemon to the return of the 
Greeks after the sack of Troy, the peaceful 
le-sttablishment of Helen as Menelsus' 
Qaeen, and their fiual translation to the 
Jortunate Islands — the realm of "Rhada- 
wnthus of the golden hur." The poem 
thus challenges reference not only to Homer 
mi Yiigil, but to Landor, Mr. Tennyson, and 
Kr. Morris. All these poets have been laid 
onder contribution, as &r as matter is con- 
oemed: the manner, I am constrained to 
•sy, is almost exclusively that of Mr. Morris. 
How close the panlldism of style and 
opression is may be shown by one example, 
soiled almoat at random ; in whidi, however, 
the slight difference of metre cannot obsoure 
the intrinsic likeness. Tbns sings Mr. 
Motiis ia " The Hill of Venus " :— 

" Thw from hia syw Us hands fell, and e'en so 
lb* bUssfal knowledge on his sonl did grow 
That she was thaia, her speeoh ai hu apeeoh, 

•tillad 
By very krva, with love of him fulfilled. 
" oloae, olose there, In the hlll'e grey shade, 
She stood betoM him, witit h«r woadrana ayes 
KndfaUoDhlst aU tbM^^t in Urn did fade 
Into the Miss that knowelh not surprise, 
lato the Uf« that hath no memories, 
Ko hope and fear ; the life of all desite, 
Vhoae fear la death, whose hope ontisnining fiie." 

And thus Mr. Lang, when, after her death* 
lilce trance, Helen meets Paris in the garden 
by Enrotas' stream, ere they flee together to 
Cranae and to Troy :— 

" Than etthm looked on other with amace 
As eaoh had seen a god ; for no long while 

xhw marvelled, bat as in the first of days, 
Hm fifstof men and maids did meet and smils, 
And Aphrodite did thsir hearts begoile, 

So hands met hands, lips lips, with no word said 
Ware they enohaatad 'neath that leafy aisle. 

And dloitly were woo'd, betioUi'd, and wed. 



" Ah ! slowly did their lilenoe wake to words 
That soaroe had more of meanini^ than the song 
Poor'd forth of the innumerable birds 
l^t fill the palaoe-gardens all day long ; 
So innocent, so i(piorant of wrong 
Was she^ so happy each in other'a eyes, 
Thni wronght the mighty goddeaa that is 
strong, 
Ev«n to make nonght the wisdom of the wise." 

The resemblance is palpable, independently 
of the pleasant confession lately published by 
Mr. Lang in the Contemporary Beview, of his 
abiding preference for the " Earthly Paradise " 
and " Jason" as opposed to " Sigurd." 

But Homer and Mr. Morris — ^both rhap- 
sodists — are rhapsodists " with a difference." 
One may feel nothing but admiration for the 
latter, and yet think wat Homer's subjects lose 
by being treated in i^e Morrisian manner. It 
is, I own, with some surprise, as recognising 
more of 

"The sorgo and thonder of the Odyssey " 
in the prose version of Mr. Lang and his co- 
adjutor than in any other that has ever been 
written, that I find so little of the Homeric 
directness, and so little of what Mr. Arnold 
taught us to call " the grand style," in Mr. 
Lang's verse. Here and there a touch of it 
may be found, as in Oenone's last words over 
the pyre of Corythus, and in the description 
of the arrival of the Grecian armament : — 

" ' Bnt oh, ye foolish people, deaf and blbd. 
What death li ooming on yon from the aea ? ' 
Then all men tamed, and lo, n^n the lea 

Of Tenadoe, beneath the driving rain. 
The oonatleas Argiva ships were raoing free, 

The wind and oarsmen ipeedlng them amain. 

" Then, from the barrow and the bnrial. 
Back like a bursting torrent all men fled 
Back to the oity and the isored wall. 
Bat Paris stood, and lifted not his head. 
Alone he stood, and brooded o'er the dead. 
As broods a lion, when a shaft hath flown 
And through the strong heart of his mate hath 
sped, 
Then will he face the hunters all alone." 

But scarcely anywhere else in the poem is 
the directness and rapidity of the Homeric 
narrative preserved. It may be replied that 
this is to force a comparison not challenged 
by the writer. But, in truth, no one can 
disconnect the name of Mr. Lang from 
Homeric scholarship; and Homeric, in the 
sense of abounding in Homeric ideas and 
phrases, Selen of Troy assuredly is. All 
the more is it to be regretted that the influ- 
ence of a modem singer has been so potent 
with Mr. Lang in the matter of style that 
his book reads like the completion of a small 
epic, of which Mr. Morris' " Death of Paris " 
formed one book. That would be high 
praise; and yet, with his power and his 
materials, I cannot but think Mr. Lang 
might have aimed higher still. His models 
would have been, no doubt, of a more un- 
reached excellmoe ; but, from this very fact, 
his own performance would have attained 
what it lacks — a measure of sublimity and 
fire. The grace of wistful pathos, indeed, it 
exhibits in many passages. Witness the 
following, on the death of Paris (p. 138) : — 

" But Paris spake to Helen : ' Long ago, 

' Dear, we were glad, who never more ahall he 
Together, where the west winds fahiter blow 
Konnd that Klysian island of the sea. 
Where Zeus from evil days shall set thee free. 
Nay, kiss me onoe. It is a weary while. 

Ten weary years ilnoe thou hast smiled on me. 
But, Hdan, say good-bye with thins old smile ! " 



But, amid this delicate explanation of sadness, >^' 
one sighs for something like, or even faintly - ' 
recalling, the wail of Thetis in anticipation 
of Achilles' doom: — 

" 2 /Ml iyh ttiKih i /toi twapirrariKtia, 

rhr 9' oix iwMioiuu al9u 

tXKaS* POTriffayra, liiun TlnX.4iu>y ilatt "— 

or the doom of Kebriones or that of Achilles, 
summed up in two words, when each lay out 
at length — XtXjatT/j.a'Oi hnroawaxoi', 

Mr. Lang, in the article mentioned above, 
has set the example of recalling the effect of 
contemporary tentative productions upon the 
mind of undergraduate Oxford. He will, 
perhaps, permit me to say that the perusal 
of Helen of Troy has quickened in me a 
regret I hare always felt that "The Shade 
of Helen," added to the " Ballads and Lyrics 
of Old France," should remain a fragment 
only. The droamy myth, in which the real 
Helen sojourned in Egypt, while Greek and 
Trojan fought at Troy for a shadow and 
a phantom of her, seems to me now, as it did 
then, one admirably suited to the tone of 
Mr. Lang's fancy. Nothing in Selen of 
iSroy has quite tiie piotureequeness of '* The 
Shade of Helen":— 



" another life seams mine. 
Where one great river rona onawollen of tain. 
By pyiamlcb of nnremembered kingi. 
And homes of man obedient to the dead. 
There dark and qniet faoea oome and go 
Around me, then again the ahriak of arma 
And all the turmoil of the Ilian man." 

However, it is idle to complain, of any 
writer that he has given over, or as yet with- 
holds from us, a design of which the early 
sketch pleased us well. We must " know to 
wait." Helen cf Troy is more calculated 
to please those who wish to know Qreek 
legends in a modem form than those who 
wish to be reminded of the originals. 

The long " Note " on the character and his- 
tory of H^en as conceived by the Oreek mind 
at different periods, which closes the volume, is 
extremely lucid and pleasant reading. I 
almost wonder that in relating (p. 190) the 
tale from Pausanias — ^how Achillea' spirit 
dwells in the Island of Leuke in the Euxine— 
Mr. Lang has not reminded us that it forms 
the subject of a most graceful little poem in 
The Lost Talet of Miletus, one of the 
few of the first Lord Lytton's many verse- 
writings that reaches to be poetry. The 
superiority of Homer to Virgil in point of 
chivalrous feeling is well pointed oat (p. 180). 
I^th to say, it is hard to forgire Virgil 
whoUy for his admiration for his own hero. 
To excuse Aeneas is possible ; to idealise him 
should have been impossible when once 
Dido's death-pyre had shone over the Cartha* 
ginian sea. E. D. A. Mobshxaj). 



The Burman: hit Lffb and NotioM. By 
Shway Toe. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 

Tms most populous portion of Burma has 
been British territory for about thirty years. 
During that time many books relating to the 
country, both British and independent, have 
been published ; while official reports and an 
excellent gazetteer have supplied information 
on all points which directly concern Govern- 
ment administration. These publications 
have treated of the geography, the history, 
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the religion, and the ethnologf of the Barmege 
people ; and the wars with the British Gorem- 
ment of India hare been fully narrated. The 
late Oapt. Forbes, in an interesting rolame, 
gave a few chapters on the social life and 
amusemienta of the people in the British 
proTince ; but much remained to be done for 
the information of foreigners in those par- 
ticulars. The author of the work now to be 
noticed, who, though bearing a Burmese 
pseudonym, is evidently on Englishman, has, 
imder a simple title, included the whole " life 
and notions " of a Barman, from bis cradle to 
his coiBn. The work is the result of obserra- 
tion, during several years, at Mandalay and 
other parts of independent Burma, as well as 
in the British province. Burmans have no 
concealments, but admit to their confidence 
without reserve those whom they feel to be 
friendly; and Shvray Toe's task may be 
accepted as affording the most complete 
interior view of an interesting and ingenuous 
race that has yet been published. 

Passing over the first few years of the 
young Burman as described by the author, 
his " sohool-dayB" are depicted in a chapter 
which opens up scenes new to a European 
reader. The schools of Burma are almost 
entirely monastic. The interior aspect of, and 
general silence in, the monasteries, witii the 
grave ascetio demeanour of the Buddhist 
monks, encourages 

" the foreigner in the belief that the monastery 
and the discipline must crush all life and 
light'heartedness out of the young scholars. 
Nothing, however, can be farther fh>m the 
actual tiaot. No Etonian, no old Bngbeian, can 
look back vith greater delight on triumphs on 
the river or in the football-&ld than the grown- 
up Burman does on his early days at the 
Fohngyee Eyoung." 

The " casual foreign observer," oontinuee the 
author, " declares that monastery schools are 
hopelessly badly conducted, and without the 
semblance of disdpline." Bat not to men- 
tion the teaching of the moral law, "whieh 
need fear comparison with none on earth," they 
do give a fair amount of elementary iostrnction 
to nearly all the male population. The great 
majority of the scholan, after a few years as 
lay students, and a brief period as " novices " 
or " probationers," leave the monasteries for 
ever. The few who fed the power of the 
vocation make profession, receive a monastic 
name — a solemnity termed by the author 
" Buddhist baptism "— «nd in due time are 
ordained. The life and discipline in the 
monastery are graphically deecribed; and a 
chapter is given to the two parties in the 
Buddhist " church " of Burma, who may be 
roughly classed as "High" and "Puritan." 
'After relating the legends concerning the 
most famous pagodas, which are all within 
British territory, and contending that Burmese 
Buddhists, in spite of appearances and as- 
sertions of foreigners, are not ididaters, the 
author goes on to notice the regular worship 
days observed, the period of Lent, and the 
"spirit" or "fairy" worship so common 
among the lower classes — being, in fact, 
the survival of pre-Buddhistic otmervances — 
and then proceeds to describe the industries 
and handicrafts which exist among the 
Burmese. The leading occupation is cultiva- 
tion of the one great cereal — rice. So much, 



is this work reverenced that it is performed 
by the King in an annual State ceremony. 
Uke his great elder brother "the Son of 
Heaven," &e monarch of Burma once a year, 
attended by his whole Court, ploughs a 
furrow. The author describes this interest- 
ing ceremony not without a glance at the 
ridiculous figure cut by the attending 
Ministers in their efforts to show their pro- 
ficiency before their master. The many 
feasts and festivals of the Burmese— their 
drama, music, dancing, boat-racing, and other 
public amusements— are set forth in separate 
chapters. Of play-acting, the author remarks 
" there is no nation on the face of the earth 
so fond of theatrical representations as the 
Burmese," and a lively account is given of 
these popular entertainments, which are 
always held in the open air. The new year's 
feast, Tiniversally observed in all parts of the 
country by pouring water over friends and 
acquaintances (origmating probably from the 
idea of purification at the be^jinning of the 
year) is described in the different methods 
as practised — water offered reverently to 
Buddhist monks ; poured devoutly over holy 
images; respectfully over high dignitaries; 
and for fun and frolic mutually between young 
people. These chapters afford a charming 
picture of the gaiel^ and g^od humour so 
characteristic of the Burmese people. It may 
be remarked that though the people of the 
delta of the Irawadi belong for the most part 
to a separate branch of the stock from which 
the inhabitants of the upper country also 
sprang, yet in character and disposition the 
two peoples are now essentially homog^eous. 
Last of all, as is fitting, two chapters are 
devoted to funeral rites. The funeral of a 
Buddhist monk is a scene of rejoicing, because 
be is supposed, as a reward for his holy life 
on earth, to be at once translated to the 
celestial mansions, there to dwell for long 
ages, as with a spiritualised body, in a state 
of refined enjoyment. The funeral of a lay- 
man is, as elsewhere, a ceremony of mourning. 
The relatives of the deceased show their 
regard to his memory by spending la^ge 
sums in feeding their neighbours, in alms 
and offerings, and in expensive display 
generally. The ceremonies in both cases are 
faithfully described by the author. 

Throughout his work Shway Toe shows a 
generous admiration of the Burmese people, 
and a vivid appreciation of their many good 
qualities. But, in the chapters which treat of 
the Burmese Court, there appears a regrettable 
bias against the higher classes at the capital 
of independent Burma. The insolent treat- 
ment of the earlier envoys from British India 
is justly denounced, but, as connected vrith 
existing circumstances, is as apposite as it 
would be to bring up at the present time the 
murder of Capt. Cook against the Hawaiians, 
or the tortures inflicted at Amboyna against 
the Dutch. In vol. ii, p. 158, it is stated : 

" AU [envoys], down to Sir Douglas Forsyth in 
1874. have bad to go iu shoeless, and crouch 
humbly, in adoring attitudes, the unaccus- 
tomed nature of whidi did not tend to render 
the position less ridiculous. In other ways 
they were treated with every indignity." 

The making a grievance about " going in [to 
the palace] shoeless " is quite unworthy of one 
who knows the customs and feelings of Bnr- 



mese in all ranks of life. The rest of the 
statement ia erroneous. During the time of 
Col. Bumey, who was Besident more than 
half-a-century ago, and since his day, no 
British envoy has been required to " crouch 
humbly in adoring attitudes." He has been 
expected to sit on a carpet or mat when in 
the King's presence, sitting being the position 
of respect, as standing is in Europe. But he 
might, and always did as far as I know, sit 
without " crouching ; " and there never was 
any requirement as to an *' adoring attitude." 
The position was inoonvienient, but nothing 
more. Tiw statement that " the mamben of 
the embassy of 1856 were nearly bullied into 
taking off their hats to the pyathat " (spire of 
the palace) is an exaggeration of a petty in- 
cident the mention of which by the author 
evinces a disposition to accumulate instanoas 
to support a view without due regard to 
aoouraoy. 

Excepting these sentences, and a few more 
of minor importance in which similar piejo- 
dices crop out, The Burman : hit Life aai 
Notiont, may be accepted as the best book on 
the oharactfflr and manners of the Bormeta 
sinoethe Detoripiion of the Burmete Unpin, 
by Father San Germane, whieh appeared in 
an English translation half-a-century ago. 
AaiHUB F. Phatu. 



The Training of Teachers, and other Muet- 
tional Bapert. By S. S. Laurie. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Matt; of those who see the title of this book 
and the name of its author will form expecte- 
tions which, we fear, are doomed to disappoint- 
ment. Mr. Laurie has now been for serod 
years the Profeosor of Education in £&• 
burgh, and was honourably known, long 
before, in connexion with some of the best 
movements for promoting education in Soot- 
land. A volume from him, containing eren 
a single course of systematic leotom, 
developing bis well-known views on metiioda 
of teaching, or on the history or philosophy 
of education, would have been cordially 
welcomed by a large and increasing dasa of 
readers. The present work, however, does 
not correspond to suoh a description. It oon- 
tains, it is true, the inaugural address delivered 
on the foundation of the professorship ; but, 
otherwise, it is made up of miscellaneoiia 
papers, and reprints of review articles which 
have been written at different times, and are 
of very unequal value. Besides the inaugural 
address, a discussion on the claims of Latin 
as a subject of instruction, and a careful 
monograph on Montaigne, all of which hare 
permanent interest, the book consists of 
articles on the Education Code, on the manage- 
ment of the Dick bequest, on a debate in the 
House of Lords referring to the Fourth 
Schedule of Additional Subjects, and on other 
phases of educational politics, which are of 
ephemeral importance, and have alieaij 1m' 
much of their significance. The title of the 
book, therefore— 2%« Truitmg <f Teaehen-^ 
is a misnomer, and gives no indication of its 
real oharacter and contents. The e^ya 
have undoubted weight, and are especially 
calculated to interest Scottish readers. Bat 
for the ripe fruit of the somewhat bold ex- 
periment tried by Dr. Bell's trustees, when 
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the/ ntablithed in the TTniTerrities of Edin 
boigh and Sli. Andrew! permanent chain of 
didactics or pedagogy, the public mast, it 
geems, be content to wait some time longer. _ 
la the introdaotory address, Prof. Laurie 
vindicates elaborately the claims of his own 
ipecial aubjeot to form part of a university 
coarse, and incidentally expresses his convic- 
tion that the system of preparing teachers in 
special professional training colleges is narrow- 
bg and inadequate. Throughout the volume 
there runs the contention that Gbrernment 
oaght to recognise the acadenuoally trained 
man, who, in addition to a nniveraity degree, 
has also attended the professorial lectures on 
edacation, as a more valuable instrument 
than the mere student in a training college, 
who, after pupil-teachership, qualifies himself 
to obtain a schoolmasters certificate. It 
maybe admitted that there is much truth 
in Una view. All true professional training 
presnpposes a liberal education ; and so much 
of tlukt education as is not professional is 
beat obtained in a free inteUectual atmo- 
sphere, and among companions who do not 
ail intend to follow the same calling. 
Scotland especially needs, even among her 
elementary Bchoolmaaters, a considerable num- 
ber of men competent to prepare scholars 
for the nnivenitieB, and able to maintain, as 
of yore, the connexion between the lower 
and the higher studies. But, in comparing 
the two methods of providing technical train- 
ing for the friture schoolmaster, it most not 
be forgotten that the Normal college proper 
haa a practising school, and systematic 
arrangements for aotaal drill in the art 
of teaching ander supervision. For the 
tank and file of elementary teachers, 
this is precisely the most effective part of 
their preparatory course; and it i* this 
vhich, in the nature of things, the arrange- 
ments of a Qiuversiiy do not supply, how- 
ever wisely the scheme of lectures on the 
theory and history of education may be 
devised. This book, in fact, throws little 
%ht on that part of the " trabing of the 
tncher" which does not consist in acquir- 
ing knowledge, nor in learning what has been 
done and thought by others abont education, 
bat which brings the aspirant into actual 
contact with the minds of scholars and irith 
the difficnlties of school organisation and 
management, and shows him, by example, 
how those diffioolties are to be overcome. 
Pn>£ Laurie^s view on this point is snmmed 
np in the sentence :— 

"Kke inatmstion of the Nornud school in 
methods is good in its place and way, but all 
•Okpiiioal methodology, while failing to elevate 
the teacher, trinds him down and makes him a 
pedant Philoaophioal methodology, on the other 
oaad, especially if enriched with tiie history of 
edoeatbn, gifsa him fhia freedom and liberty of 
the spirit." 

If this be so, and the sort of "clinical" 
leetnres, model lessons, and practical instruc- 
tion in method which training colleges give, 
form, after aU, only a barren empiricism, it is 
all tlie mora necessary that the philosophic 
methodology which is to supersede it should 
be forthwith supplied in order that it may be 
oniveraally adopted. It can hardly be said, 
however, that any attempt to supply it is 
Bade in this volome. 



But enough of that easiest yet most irritat- 
ing of all forms of criticism which points out 
what has not been said, or what might have 
been said, by an author who has formed a 
different conception of his own work from that 
which the critic wonld have formed for him, and 
who probably had good reasons for not wishing 
his book to be other than it la. It is more to 
the purpose to saf that the book has positive 
merits, and contains much material of great 
value to the student of the history and theory 
of teaching. The author contends with fresh- 
ness and force for the inclusion of systematic 
professional study in the university course, 
and as a necessary part of the equipment of 
those who intend to devote their lives to 
teachbg. A paper on the "Philosophy of 
Education in its Belation to the School and 
the Teacher " gives a thoughtful and careful 
ritumi of the work done by Katich, by Sturm, 
and by Oomenina towards the evolution of 
such a philosophy, besides a diseusaion of the 
value of Locke's and Mr. Herbert Spencer's 
more recent contributions to the same result. 
Prof. Laurie's remarks on the inadequacy of 
the conception formed by the latter writer of 
what is needed for the ditoipUne of the in- 
tellect, as distinguished from the mere order 
and material of instruction, will commend 
themselves to the judgment even of those 
who are conscious of the greatest obligations 
to Mr. Spencer's wise and suggestive book. 

The chapter on Montugne contains the 
fnllest and most interesting account of that 
writer and his works which has yet appeared 
in English, and may be fitly read in con- 
nexion with Mr. Oscar Browning's shorter 
but very valuable study of Montaigne in his 
well-known volume on Hduoational Theoriea. 
Both of them show clearly how much Locke 
owed to this writer, and trace in him the 
germs of many of the most fruitful of modern 
methods and theories. " Montugne's public 
school," says Prof. Laurie, 

" if he had to oonstmct one in these days, would 
certainly be somewhat after the fashion of a 
German Bml sohool ; and, so far, he is rightly 
nuned a realist Bat the leading purpose of all 
his instruction would essentially be ethical and 
humanistic. The only respect in which his 
curriculum would be realistic in the utilitarian 
meaning would be in the subordinate place 
assigned to Latin and Oreek. So far is he 
from being a realist in the modern sense that 
he may l^ rather set down as an enemy of 
mere knowledge or information. 'The cares 
and expense our parents are at in our eduoation 
point at nothing save to fill our heads with 
knowledge,' he says, 'but not a word of 
judgment or virtue. We toil and labour to 
stuff the memory, and in the meantime leave 
the oonsdenoe and the understanding unfur- 
nished, void.' " 

To the polemical part of the book, that 
which deals with recent legislation, and with 
discussions respecting the influence of codes 
and departmental regulations upon the primary 
education of Scotland, it wonld be veiy easy, 
if space allowed, to take many exceptions, 
notwithstanding one's very hearty recognition 
of the general good sense and practical useful- 
ness of Prof. Laurie's suggestions. It is, for 
example, not a little surprising to find a man 
of bis experience boldly advising that, in 
administering the parliamentary grant to 
schools, " individual examination must cease, 
and the inspectors must go right for the 



intelligence and life of each class "— fsrgefcting, 
apparently, that both forms of tost are 
necessary; that individual examination is, 
after all, the best safeguard yet devised both 
against slovenly teaching and slovenly in- 
spection; and that it is quite possible, by 
wise arrangements, to secure all that is 
valuable in the inspection of the method and 
the spirit of a school without parting with 
this safeguard. It is also remarkable that, 
while holding "that the leading subject of all 
discipline and of ail onltnre is onr own 
tongue, the centre round which all true educa- 
tion of the intelligence turns," he yet appeara 
to think that, even in the case of boys who 
leave school at fourteen, such discipline 
and culture are only to be had thnogh the 
medium of Latin; and pours soom upon 
" detailed analysis of sentences and the dreary 
pedantry of sohool gramman of onr native 
tongue." A fuller knowledge of the beat 
primary schools would, we believe, bring 
Prof. Laurie to two very different conclusions 
on this vital point— (1) That, in a school 
course which is to end at fourteen, the 
elementary knowledge of Latin cannot be 
carried far enough to serve any really discip- 
linary or humanising purpose, but is apt to end 
in a very sterile form of mere mnemonic ; 
and (2) that exercises in the grammar and 
compoeibion of the vemaenlar tongue, if 
wisely given and oonneoted a» fmd with 
enquiries into the meaning and formation of 
words, may fornish in an elementary sohool 
a very good intellectual equivalent for the 
French or Latin of a higher oourse. These 
are examples of the yet imsolved problems 
connected with national education on which 
even the most enlightened theorists are not 
yet agreed, and on which further discussion is 
still needed. But every additional volume 
added to the schoolmaster's library, impressed, 
as this book is, with the philosophio spirit 
and characterised by fairness, by oanfol re- 
search, and extensive knowledge of the sub- 
ject, will help much to remove jHractical 
difficulties and to make the road to future 
improvement easier ^to see and safer to walk 
in. J. G. FiTOH. 



A Reguter tf tka Seholart admitted into 
Merchant 'AtyUtri Sohool. Vol. I. 1562- 
1699. By C. J. Bobinson. (Lewes: Farn- 
combe.) 
This Begiiter of Merchant Ttu/lon* School 
deserves to meet with a cordial welcome. 
The scientifio study of family history has 
created a demand for registors of all kinds in 
an accessible and handy shape, and to these 
Mr. Bobinson's handsome volumes wlU form 
a notable addition. Though the admissions 
to the colleges of the two great universities, 
which it may be hoped will now soon see the 
light, would possess a peculiar value, yet it is 
probable that the registers of the historic Com- 
panies would prove of more general interest, 
and would afford a fund of orijnnal and 
authentio information on the rise of our lator 
aristocracy. The singular mixture of classes 
which of old characterised these companies is 
well illustrated by the admission entries 
"interned" in Mr. Arbor's vast volumes. 
Even in that compantiTely aristocratic age 
the race for wealth was a mighty leveller, and 
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Bqture and peasant joatled one another in 
their eagemeu to seoore for their sons an 
opening, through the livery, to fortune. It 
would oe a wortiiy undertaking, and congenial, 
one would think, to the conscript fathers of 
the City, if some of the surplus wealth of 
these ancient corporations were expended in 
printiog thdr unique memorials, or at least 
in judiciously affording such facilities and 
"encouragement" for the task as the 
Company of Merchant Taylors have here pro- 
vided. The record before us, it is true, cannot 
compete with such r^psters, and is rather in 
need of illustration from the admission books 
of the Company than capable of supplementing 
thdr entries. The labour which this illustra- 
tion must hare cost the editor will be realised, 
we fear, by few. Yet it is hardly fair to 
appraise from a purely genealogical standpoint 
a work primarily intended for old members of 
the school, and not for genealogical students. 
From this point of view no exception must be 
taken to tiie long strings of obscure names, 
of which less than a quarter are annotated, 
and with which Mr. Eobinson has been 
obliged to oontent himself, till we come to the 
most interesting portion by far of the present 
volume — ^the rq^ter kept by Mr. Dugard 
daring the seventeen years of his mastership. 
Of this remarkable man Mr. Robinson tells 
us but little. A grammarian of some emi- 
nence, and a typical pedant of his age, he was 
s zealous and, in practice, a most successful 
teacher, while the strength of his convictions 
was quaintly tempered by an amiable weak- 
ness for displaying on every conceivable 
occasion his pseudo-classical erudition. We 
find him at Colchester, in 1641, inscribing in 
his school-book, in Latin elegiacs, a Img 
"epicedion" on his wife's death; but the 
" viduua maestissimns " (as he described him- 
self) must have been consoled ere long with 
another mate, for we find, from an entry in 
Hr. Bobinson's pages, that, when deprived of 
his mastership and thrown into Newgate— 
" ah Archididasoalatfls officio summotus et in 
caroerem Novae-Portae conjectus," as the 
worthy man expresses it — ^he has nothing left 
" nnde viotum qoaeram Uxori et sex liberis." 
We learn from the Ziber Scholae Ooleettrienrit, 
unfortunately still in MS., that he rapidly 
raised the roll of that school from ten to 
seventy ; and, when we are introduced to him 
bv Mr. Bobinson in 1644, we find Merchant 
Taylors' kept always full by his reputation. 
It is, however, for his admirable registers that 
he deserves to be had in remembrance. In 
his "small, square, precise, and exquisite" 
handwriting (to quote the words of his worthy 
successor at Colchester), he entered, at every 
admission, 

"non solum nomina sed et insuper parentum 
titulos et vitae oonditionem, oomitatum et locum 
quo nati sunt, aetatem qua vixenmt, tempus 
quo admissi sunt" (£. B. 0.). 

" This document," as Mr. Bobinson truly 
observes, " is simply invaluable to the gene- 
alogist," from its faithful record of the 
parents' status — a fact not to be determined 
from parish registers, save in such exceptional 
cases as the Gray's Inn marriages, lately pub- 
lished in Mr. Foster's Collectanea. It is to 
be hoped that the remaining portions of the 
Sion College MS., together wiw II^. Dngard's 



entries at Stamford and Colchester, may 
eventually appear in print. 

Dugard appears to have been followed to 
Merchant Taylors' by several of his former 
pupils. Among them was the son of John 
Wigmore, talellaritu Ooleeitriennt — " post- 
master of Colchester," as Mr. Bobinson Irons- 
lates it. This Wigmore was the London 
carrier, and employed a large stud of pack- 
horses, which the besieged Boyalists, a few 
years later, impounded as re-mounts for their 
cavalry {Kintfg I'amphleti). The Dugardian 
vocabulary is also responsible for a tripu' 
diariut, here rendered " danoing-master " — 
Milton would have made it "kick-shoe" — 
perhaps the last personage we should have 
expected to meet with just after the "die 
parricidio Begis Caroli infami," to quote the 
words of the indignant pedi^gue. 

The editor informs us that his annotations 
are " merely su^estive," and we must there- 
fore not judge them too critically. Yet in 
dealing with the ancestors of well-known 
families — as, for instance. Gore and Sandys — 
we might reasonably have expected some 
care. Gerard Gore, alderman and merohant- 
taylor, was a well-known man, and is certainly 
believed to have had a third son, Grerard. 
But when Mr. Bobinson identifies this son 
with a Gerard Gore born in 1594 (p. 50), 
and then makes him the father of Christopher 
Gore bom in 1593 (p. 53), our ideas of 
chronology refuse to acquiesce. Moreover, 
we think that Christopher Gore is a better 
authority than the editor as to his own 
father-in-law. Agab, " Garrard Sandys, s. of 
Thomas, gent." was admitted in 1583, and 
Mr. Bobinson asks, " Could the father have 
been the younger brother of Sir Edwin and 
Sir Miles Sandys P {cf. ante)." If so, he 
must have been married about the time that 
his elder brothers first went to school, for, on 
referring as requested, we find their ad- 
missions under the year 1571. Such annota- 
tions are indeed " suggestive," but not in the 
sense that Mr. Bobinson intended. Thomas 
Sandys, the suggested father of the boy 
admitted in 1583, was himself not bom, as a 
matter of fact, till December 3, 1568 1 

The principle of selection adopted by the 
editor was doubtless a matter of necessity, 
but in practice its application is always 
difficult, and apt to be somewhat haphazard. 
Why, for instance, with the Alingtons of 
Swinhope, should Marmaduke be identified 
(p. 311), and not fiildebrand (p. 335) ? A 
protest is also needed against that cacoethes 
emendandi — as Dugard himself might have 
phrased it — with which our ablest historians 
are at times smitten, A case occurs to me 
from that scholarly work. The Oowrt and 
Itinerafy qf Henry II., in which Mr. Eyton, 
finding an Essex charter signed in Essex by 
an Essex notable, Humfrey de Barenton, sug- 
gests that for Barenton we should read JBohun, 
merely, it would seem, because no Barenton 
was known to him. Mr. Bobinson's sug- 
gestions are equally unfortunate in such 
cases as "Aubome (query Avebury), co. 
Wilts " (p. 245), where Alborne is clearly 
meant, and "Yeilding {query Ealiog), co. 
Midd." (p. 235), where the locality is ob- 
viously xelding (subsequently Yeading or 
Yedding), a hamlet in Hayes, 

It is pleasant, however, to turn from such 



criticisms, and to be able to pruse the retUy 
admirable Index — of which the practical valoe 
is increased by the rejection of emtio ortho- 
graphy — and to add that the general get-up 
of the volume is of unusual excellence 
throughout. J. H. Boukd. 



PUKK'S edition OV THS PATHIX8. 

Opera Patrum Apottolieorum. Edidit Fran- 
oiscus Funk. Vol. II. dementis Bom. 
Epistulae de Yirginitate; Ejusdemqae 
Martyrium ; Epistulae Fseudo-Ignatii ; 
Ignatii Martyria tria, YaticsnaiD, i 
Simeone Metaphraste conscriptum, Lati- 
nam ; Papiae et Seniorum apud Irenseum 
Fragmenta; Polycarpi Vita. (Tiibingen; 
Laupp.) 
The first instalment of this work has been 
already noticed in the Acadxht of July 26, 
1879. The second volume, now before as, ii 
likewise based on extensive studies, fall 
examination of the principal Greek and Latin 
MSS., and a sound criticism. Let me fint 
refer to the documents concerning St. Igaatiot, 
Bishop of Antiooh. Unlike other Catholic 
and Ih:otestant scholars, who have sapposed 
the author of the interpolated epistlea of 
St. Ignatius to have been an Arun, Pro£ 
Funk proves that he was a member of 
the sect of ApoUinaris. The new Greek 
text of these spurious letters brought ont by 
Dr. Funk deserves all praise ; three valotble 
codices were carefully collated in the Manich 
and Vatican libraries and at Constantinople^ 
where Fhilotheus Bryennius, metropolitan of 
Nicomedia, was kind enough to examiae 
once more, on behalf of our editor, the 
important oodex of St. Clement's epitUa 
which he edited in 1875. This is the onlj 
one that contains the complete text of the 
pseudo-Ignatian epistles. Of the latter, t 
Latin translation was made as early aa the 
ninth century ; it must needs be ascribed to 
this period, for it was already known to Ado 
of Vienna. Faber Stapulensis published in 
1498 the editio prineeps, afterwards adopted 
and corrected by Usher. A far bettw text 
has been established by Prof. Funk, who 
consulted, and largely used, an Oxford 
codex (C, 229, Baliol). In order to 
indicate what belongs to the genuine 
letters of Ignatius, and what is to be at- 
tributed to the interpolator, he has adopted 
italics for the Greek text, thus enabling the 
reader to form his own opinion. As to St. 
Clement's epistles on Virginity, Prof. Funk 
holds them to be spurious, and to have origi- 
nated after the third century. I will not enter 
on a discussion with him, but only remark 
that many Catholic authors of great weight, 
as Prof. Beelen, of Louvain, defend the con- 
trary opinion. But putting aside this intricate 
question, our editor must unquestionably be 
credited with the best text of St. Igaatios' 
"Martyrium." Hitherto, it has been mainly 
based on a Vatican Greek codex (866); 
whereas Prof. Funk, for the first time, em- 
ployed the entire Oxford oodex (Bodleian, 69). 
As the latter MS. affords by far the beet 
recension, his new edition we have before lu 
may justly be styled the most correct no«r 
existing. Last, but not least, let me urge on 
the reader's attention the " Vita Polycarpi," » 
document belonging to the beginning of the 
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fourth century, and aa yet known only in a 
Lttin translation procured by the BollandiatB. 
fioL Duchesne, of the Catholic tmiversity of 
Pirii, published for the first time (1881) the 
Greek text, which was immediately inserted by 
Prof. Funk in his new edition of the venerable 
documents of the first ages of Christianity. 
Sound critical notes, a Latin translation of 
the Greek texts, and eztenBi?e Introduction 
(L-lviii.) enhance the value of this work, 
which, together with the first volume of the 
geouine works of the apostolic fathers, may 
be safely and usefully consulted by all 
wholan of ecclesiastical history. 

AliFORSirS BSLLESHSIK. 
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All Sorta tmd Conditions of Men. By 
Walter Besaut. In 3 vols. (Chatto & 
Windos.) 

Tkt Brandreiht. By A. J. B. Beresford- 
Hope. In 3 vols. (Hurst k Blackett.) 

Ciumt: a Tale of the Queen's Nary. In 3 
vols. (Tinsley Bros.) 

lair Facet and True Seartt. By the Author 
of" Margaret Mortimer's Second Husband." 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

The Flower cf the Mrest. By Charles 
Gibbon. (Chatto & Windus.) 

JoiS and Senjamin : a Tale of Jemsalem in 
the Time of the Herods. By Prof. F. 
Mitzsch. Translated by J. Q. Smieton. 
(Hodder A Stoughton.) 

A ULAircuoiiT interest attaches to the first 
work upon our list from the fact that Mr. 
Walter Besant's name appears alone upon the 
title-page, unaccompanied by that of the 
fellow-woricer with whom for so long he has 
been asaociated in artistic production. We 
bare no knowledge of the precise nature and 
otentofMr. Kce^a co-operation with his friend 
in their joint labours ; but, such as it was, the 
iarviving partner in the literary firm valued 
it highly and generously, and acknowledges 
hii sense of loss both by a dedication to Mr. 
Rioe^s memory and by a Preface in which 
he speaks of the unbroken accord of their 
tn years' aaaooation. Judging from internal 
nidence only, it would seem likely that Mr. 
Bioe's share in the works which owned him 
s* one of their two parents was, in the main, 
confined to suggestion and to the collection 
of materials ; for both in conception of char- 
acter and incident, and in the mere details of 
literary craftsmanship, it would require a critic 
of singularly keen vision to discern any 
appreciable difference between the present 
work and its nunjerous predecessors. It is, 
like them, eminently bright, readable, original, 
snd charming — a book to be read with un- 
alloyed pleasure, and to be closed with regret, 
the regret being, however, pleasantly tem- 
pered by that sense of satisfaction which is 
always given by work which is in every respect 
well done, which suggests no disparaging "ifs" 
and " bnta," but which, from beginning to end, 
one would not have other than what it is. 
jiU Sort* and Oondition* of Me* may, like 
rariout otiier workf flrom the same pen, be 



described as a romance constructed from the 
materials of an ordinary novel. Mr. Besant, 
on his title-page, calls it "An Impossible 
Story " because some of his friends have so 
regarded it; but he declares that he has 
" never been able to understand why it is 
impossible," and this lack of understanding 
will be shared by all people who are not 
hopeless cynics. His charming heroine. Miss 
Ang^a Marsden Messenger, is an heiress with 
a fortune of more than a million of money, 
and the proprietor of a world-renowned 
brewery at the East End of London. Mias 
Messenger feels, with a keenness which is 
happily becoming leas and less unusual, the 
responsibilities attaching to her wealth, 
and determines to go down and live among 
the people from whom it is so largely 
derived, with the hope of raising at least 
some of them to a higher level of thought 
and feeling. Assuming the rSle of a dress- 
maker, she establishes a co-operative dress- 
makers' association which would delight the 
heart of Mr. Buskin ; and the story tells 
of the people she met and the adventures 
she encountered in imdertaking her novel 
experiment. As one of these people is a 
young gentleman who has taken to amateur 
cabinet-making for much the same reasons 
that have sent Miss Messenger to amateur 
dressmaking, the element which is indispens- 
able to the modem novel is supplied ; and the 
third volume ends after the manner of third 
volumes, but rather more impressively than 
is usual. Whether All Sorta and Conditiona 
of Men be a possible or an impossible story, 
there cannot be any doubt that it is altogether 
refreshing and delightfuL 

The Brandretha is a sequal to its author's 
previous work. Strictly Tied Up ; and it must 
be declared with all sadness that the second 
book is even duller than its predecessor, which 
seemed to realise a rounded ideal of dulness. 
A novel may have a score of sins, and yet have 
the virtue of readableness which covers them 
all ; but The Brandretha is utterly unreadable, 
and for this sin no virtue can atone. Mr. 
Beresford-Hope might say, like Canning's 
ne^dy knife-grinder, " Story, Qod bless yon, I 
have none to tell, sir; " and the novel-reader, to 
whom a story is all but indispensable, is hardly 
likely to feel compensated for the lack of it by 
half-a-dozen shadowy and utterly uninteresting 
characters, by a number of dissertations upon 
social topics which suggest the very flattest 
articles in the Saturday Review, or even by 
various elaborate defences of orthodoxy in 
general and of the Athanasian Creed in par- 
tioular. A political or semi-political novel is 
hardly likely to be a success, save in the hands 
of a master of epigram and satire like Lord 
Beaconsfield, or of a born raconteur like Mr. 
Anthony Trollope ; and in the hands of Mr. 
Beresford-Hope it is a dreary failure. The 
account of the attempts made by the Duchess 
of Merioneth to achieve social distinction as 
the inventor of either a new religion or a new 
costume is mildly amusing ; but it can only 
be recommended to people whose laugh is, as 
Mark Twain put it, "hung upon a hair 
trigger." Even in the matter of taste the 
book is far from faultless, proving again, 
what has often been proved before^ that only 
the bigheib art can describe vtdgarity without 



falling into it. The elaborately drawn por- 
trait of that sickening, but, happily, im- 
possible, person Lady Qilderdale would ruin a 
much better book than The Brandretha. 

To ordinary mortals who are depressed by 
the consciousness of a torpid liver, by tbs 
length of butchers' bills, by the discord of 
street music, or by any other of the unavoid- 
able ills of life, there is something exasperating 
in the contemplation of unfailing high spirits. 
To such people a book like Chuma may 
be recommended with many hesitations and 
reserves; but the young and thoughtless 
souls who have no liver that they can recog- 
nise, who eat their mutton but do not pay 
for it, and to whom Herr Joachim's violin 
and the Italian grinder's organ stand upon 
the same low level, may be expected to enjoy 
it with a great enjoyment. The teller of this 
" Tale of the Queen's K^avy " is evidently at 
home with his subject ; and those who appre- 
ciate a record of ?un-room practical jokes, 
and of the peculiar kind of wit and humour 
affected by midshipmen of the type which 
Capt. Marryat loved to describe, will find in 
Chuma a story to their taste. 

The title Bar Faoea and True Searts, 
which is silly in itself and utterly wanting in 
appropriateness, is likely to deter readers 
from opening a book which, though not with- 
out faults, is, on the whole, rather more in- 
teresting than the average product of the 
circulating library. As tiie wni incident in 
the story is a mysterious murder committed 
with the familiar dagger of foreign workman- 
ship, the reader natunUy classes the author 
among the disciples of Mrs. Henry Wood, 
and expects that something very stirring is in 
store for him. But no sooner is the inquest 
satisfactorily over than the stream of narra- 
tive b^^s to meander through chapters of 
comparatively unexciting love-making, which 
quite redeem the book from the charge of 
what in the slang of the day is called " undue 
sensationalism." Perhaps there are rather 
too many of those chapters. Lovers' talk is 
interesting to lovers ; but, when the reading 
public is concerned, it is generally well to 
treat the conversaUons of enamoured couples 
like those formal documents which are taken 
as read. Fair Faoea and True Searta is a 
fairly good novel, but it would have been 
better in two volumes, and best in one. 

In the prehistoric days of his literary 
career, Mr. Charles Gibbon must surely 
have been a contributor to the pages of 
some penny-dreadful, for only on such a 
supposition is it possible to account for the 
appearance of his name on the title-page of 
such a chamber of horrors as The Flower qf 
the Forett. The publication of this book is 
probably due to commercial considerations ; 
but even the author of the graceful story of 
Robin Qray can hardly afford to play such 
a scurvy trick upon his own literary reputa- 
tion. The matter consists of three murders 
including a case of parricide, the same number 
of abductions, and a variety of similarly 
pleasing incidents. Of the manner nothing 
need be said save that the book is entirely 
destitute of literary value. 

Josi and Benjamin belongs to the same class 
of works as Mr. Ingram's popjtljur ftprXiJTAo 
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Frviee iff the Soute of David, bnt the fact 
that Dr. Delitzsoh is a distinpiished Oriental 
•obolar will probably attract readers for whom 
ordinary books of this kind have few 
charms. The story is fall of interest, and is 
very pleasantly told, the descriptions of the 
treatment of lepers in Palestine in the early 
years of the Christian era, and of the conflict 
between the old Jewish and the new Christian 
ideas, being specially vivid and realisable. 
The writer has done well in embodying some 
of his copious knowledge in a form calculated 
to interest readers who like to have the powder 
of instruction administered in the jam of 
entertainment. 

Jauxs Asbosoki Nobli. 



SOME ELEMENTARY SOHOOL BOOKS. 

Outlitu$ of Latin Mood Ootuiruction, with Extr- 
eiaes. By Q. R O. Oaaey. (Bell.) The aim of 
titis little book is modest. It strikes out no 
new idea, being, in foot, simply a digest of the 
system of tea«dung Latin mood-oonstmotions 
employed by Prof. Kennedy in his well-known 
Grammars. Bat the digest is very well made ; 
and the result is a dear and compact little book, 
which, slufft as it is, is quite thorough enough 
to lay a sound foundation for beginners, and 
suggestive enough to put them on right roads 
when thev get beyond the "weak and Daggarly 
elements of syntax. But that we regard the 
brevity of the book as a distinct point in its 
&Tour, we might perhaps regret that its analysis 
of distingmahable (rather than distinct) usages 
have not been followed by a synthetio de- 
monstnttion of the points of oontaot between 
them; showing, for instance^ how the line of 
demarcation between "potential,'' "hypo- 
thetical," and " nuld assertion," when viewed 
in certain lights, tends to fode^ if not to vanish 
entirely ; and how the " dubitative " may be for 
some purposes regarded with advantag>e as 
merely the " hortative " thrown into the form 
of a question. On one or two minor points we 
may, perhaps, say a word in the way of objao- 
tion without seeming to recognise less fiilly 
than we do the general merits of the book. 
" The^mre oonjunotive " has never seemed to ns 
a happily ahosen phrase. " The conjunctive in 
simple sentences" is hardly a less compendious, 
and, in our judgment, certainly a less mis. 
leMUng, expression. And is it not artificial 
and, steietly making nntrue to call such a 
sentence as " Nihil in oello oontemni oportet" 
an instance of indirect ttatemtnt, and to say that 
the corresponding direct is " nihil in bello 
contemnitur " ? There is here, surely, no 
quotation of a "statanent; " we are not ap- 
inoving an aassrtion — that nothing it deipiied, 
bat imagining aoonrse of conduct— <A« da^iieing 
of nothing, and pronouncing such an imagined 
oonrse desirable. Finally, is it safe, after intro- 
duoing a learner to the ordinary idiom, " si quid 
habea^ det," to add, without farther explana- 
tion, "ornrthf m. quid haberet, daiet" P If it 
is meant, that the contingMicy, which, when 
conceived as now contemplated, takes the form 
"si habeat, det," becomes, toA«n deiorihed at 
eontemplated on a fanner oacation, "si quid 
haberet, daret " — ^that we think is true, but it 
needs explanation, Bnt that " si quid haberet, 
daret," re/erring to a prttent eonM^eney, can 
ever be anything but a " snmptio ficti " — a oou' 
tingenoy not prospectively contemplated, but 
viewed retrospectively and rejected — seems to us 
a most pernicious doctrine ; and we should be 
sorry to believe that a scholar of Mr. Oasey's 
evident discretion and knowledge of Latin idiom 
ooald really maintain it. 



Latin Oenden taught without Bhume. By 
James Nettleship. (Sinqikin, MarahaU and do.) 
The ordinary method of teaching Latin ^nder, 
by arranging tiie exceptions to each main rule 
so as to form little jingling stanzas which are 
easily learnt by rote, is open to criticism on 
two sides at least. We should not ourselves 
lay much stress on what may be called the 
theoretical objection to the preiotiee — viz., that 
it appeals to the memory only, and not to the 
intelligence of the learner; for the strength of 
an average young boy's memory, as compared 
with the weakness of his reasonmg power, is a 
natural fact which it is nowadays too much 
the fashion among educational theorists to 
ignore. But we have had practical experience 
of BO many boys who have combined the power 
of rattling off these strings of rhymes at rail- 
road pace with a total inability either to make 
use of their knowledge in elementary Latin 
oomposition, oi even to answer a direct question 
as to the gender of this or that word in their 
lists taken by itself, that we are glad to wel- 
come any sensible departure in a new direction, 
Mr. Nettleship's idea, which we may say at 
once seems to us a good one, is to substitnte 
for the old rhymes lists in which each sub- 
stantive is accompanied by an epithet showing 
its gender — Comdia gent, liquidut font. Font 
Suhlieitu, and the like ; nouns of eornmon gender 
being indicated by adjectives of less than three 
terminations — e.g., leoit cortex. Mr. Nettleship 
has chosen tiie particular adjeotiTes which he 
employs by no means at random, bnt usually 
with ^tinct reference to well-known passages 
of the best authors. The arrangement of his 
little pamphlet is perhaps a trifle too compli- 
cated ; and he has not applied his own method 
to all his instances, giving sometimes a sub- 
stantive without any adjective, and merely 
stating the fact as to its eender. This we think 
deddMly a mistake. If bis method is as good 
as we believe it, it deserves to be employed 
consistently. Why not teach " gelidum Tibur " 
and "molle siler " (instead of "Tibur" and 
"siler" simply), as well as "Alpes Qiaiae" 
and " atra Styx ? And we should have liked 
to 'see all the examples collected in one 
conspicuous paradigm, rather than dispersed 
in fragments through the book, and " sand- 
wiched " in between statements of rules in 
large type.and observations in smaU. 

Mb. T. a. Stbwabt's Advanced Oreek Courte 
(Eidinburgh : Oliver and Boyd) is an imitation, 
in almost every detail, of Mr. Sidgwick's well- 
known Introdtteiion to Oreek Proae—tL taat to 
which the author has not thought it necessary 
to cidl attention. Now that Columbus has 
shown us how to balance the egg, he must 
expect to find his example imitated. In this 
case we deudedly prefer the original. Mr. 
Stewart's egg does not stand quite straight. It 
is particularly crooked when, to drop metaphor, 
he deals with optative clauses. To say that 
"a wish of the present is conveyed by the 
optative present, a wish of the future by the 
aorist (^tative," is at this time of day wn peu 
trop fiMt. Mr. Btewart should read Prof. Good- 
win's ifoodi atni Tmtei, at even the same author's 
Elementary Oredt Orammar, That would save 
him frmn talking suoh nonsense. 

Mebsbs. ItOATLBY MTD EiiraDOir, the joint 
authors of a successfdl littie translation Mok, 
Oradatim, which we noticed favourably in a 
former number of the Aoasjcmt, have followed 
up their work with another in the same direc- 
tion, but somewhat more advanced. Excerpta 
Faeilia (Bivingtona) is a collection of Latin 
passages for trtmslation in lower forms, chosen 
with care to avoid those parts of authors most 
read in schools "so as not to interfere with 
future reading." These extracts are " cooked " 
by the omiaaion of difficulties, whmwrer pos- 



nble, and are thus rendersd capable of ainmi. 
lation by very youthfbl digestmns. Ihevan 
accompanied by notes and a Tooabidary, waieh, 
as far as we have tested them, appear to be 
adequate. And we observe as a rood pmnt ia 
the Dook that, while it is divided throoghoat 
into short sections, each possessing some degrM 
of unity, a continuous thread of narrative toui 
through considerable groups of these sections, 
thus preserving some of the advantages which 
(in s^ta of oountervailing disadvaatijges) o«r- 
tainly attend the early study of Latm in an 
"author," rather than in a delectus. 

7A« Aeeidenee of the Oreek Verb taught through 
Inflexiont and Anaiyait. By S. J. Hulme. 
(Parker.) Mr. Holme rides his hobby alto- 
gether too hard. To insist that "inflezioni 
should be learnt independentiy of the verbal 
stem, and first" and to make this a cardinal 
principle of grammatiml teaching, is nmply to 
increase, and not to remove, aa oiunaiy 
beginner's difficulties. The more concrete, and 
the leas abstract, elementary teaching can be 
made, the {more chance it has (whatever some 
theorists may suppose) of being apprehended b^ 
a young intelligence. Mr. Hulme's doctrine u 
the modem counterpart of the old Flatonio fill- 
lacy— which Plato, however, lived to onteroir— 
that " knowledge of the things of sense ustnrbi 
and confuses the mind, and prevents it ftom 
grasping the true realities." As well forbid a 
young student of entomology to look at a moth 
or a beetie till he has mastered the whole 8tnl^ 
tore and life-history of the " entomarebetjpe." 
There is something quite appaUiug in the claim 
which Mr. Hulme makes ttutt teachers whonn 
his book should " insist on " the leaning and 
writing out of the whole of it " word by void, 
without any omission, fbmn beginning to sal" 
Nay, it would appear that even this will not 
oontent him, ana that the onfortunate boyiito 
learn and write oat twiee the whole of theee 114 
pages I For " what is not understood thefint 
time," says the author, " vrill become clear vfta^ 
repetition." Before going to these lengths vitk 
their pupils, we should advise teachers tobs<inits 
sure that um entire contents of Mr. Enlme'i 
book are wortli reoeption into a boy's nind at 
snohaoost Certainly, to learn aadwiitaoat 
twioe that f^e future of tym is <(• (tie) » * 
dubious benefit. What advantage, or. indeed, 
what truth, is there in teaching thiat " the itrac- 
ture of the verb in « is more eompfefa" than 
that of the verb in ^ P Has toTiiiu less tatm 
in use than Xvv P l^e teadiing (at p. 75) on 
the augmentation of certain verb« is open, at 
least, to question, perhaps to oonttadictioa. 
Where is the authority for saying that 
oM^M (I smell of wine) takes no aagmsntr 
Homer's oliil{oirTo (they got wine) proves nothing 
as to the Attic use. Again, it is by no mesna 
certain than ottrrpiu and ouaemnpo^u took no 
augment ; in each case the theory lesta nnon 
a fisputed reading, as to which Porson, Ehndey, 
TAaifstt, Paley, Kirchhoff, and Sandys all take 
the opposite view to that which Mr. Holine 
appears to fovour. Indeed, Mr. Hohue'a whole 
teaching on irregularities of augment is spou' 
by a total neglect of the differences betwen 
Homeric and Attic usage. Forms like irn%im> 
(for which, by-the-by, Homer also uses oiwx*»" 
and 4'oxi'""') and Ui*iaro¥ or kiyttim' (here, too, 
SvSvov is more frequent) are quite out '•^P'jJI* 
in a manual for beginners. Liastiy, though the 
author expects his book to save leamen aaa 
teachers all the " endless guesses after voiM 
and tense which," &&, &&, we can find in « 
no account of such forma as rerixi"^ J^"" ~ 
the contracted optatives (JoTo^ti-, &o.) of T«M 
in lu. Possibly we have overlooked them, 6" 
we have hunted with some caie. But here w« 
must stop ; for, though we have by no means 
exhausted our list of objections, we baT» «** 
haosted our space. 
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OUXBENT LITEBATUSE. 

W Torhiihire. YoL IIL Edited by W. 
Bmith. (LoDgnuma.} All lovara of what Fuller 
calls " the beat Bhire of England " will be 
^tefol for another Tolume of this pleasant 
medlej. Far-off forgotten tlunga are here 
lanuoitated and plaoM in juxta^^ution with 
reeuit history; nooi hominei prove themselyes 
not unworthy to carry on the warlii» or political 
Tirtnes of uia dnctuii Ctthegi of the connty; 
archaeology joatlea piotoreeque aooounta of those 
rolling moors which form so striking a feature 
of Yorkshire's northern districts ; eooentrio 
characters, authors, artists, and oentenarians 
find niches in the ooUeotion, and together make 
np a book which will delist erery Yorkshire 
honsebold. We oaxmot fimoy a more charming 
hockiattk lainy day, which, however, ooonrs 
more seldom in Yorkriiire than in any other 
eonnty. The list of fhe dead belonging to 
Yorkshire in Westminster Abbey, the account 
of the old Doncaster Library, unfortunately 
burnt wiUi Vb» obutoh in 1853, and the tradng 
of the diffarent ste^ by which, ftota. its founda- 
tisn ia 17S8, the Lihraiy at Leeds has advanced 
to its present ezodlenoe^ are raecimens of 
oommsndable snd nsefnl work. These papers 
contain infbnnatiMi which would alcme justify 
the existenoe and. we trust, the ooutinned 
ptoaperity <rf Mr. Smith's venture. The heads 
of tlw Laaadowne and Dodsworth MSS. relating 
to Yorkshixe which are given in this book will 
be a boon to futnia students of tite county's 
history. The Index, good titough it is, might 
be enlarged with advantage, while 1^ following 
loose seatenae from the ^trodaotion — 
"A few years ago a refitaatoiy fann servant on 
the Wolds was ponbhed (I beUeve seat to priioa) 
MtendUy for not attending ohnrah aooocding to one 
of the fosty Acts of Parliament that regnUtad Old 
Yorkshire la eomnum with the other counties " 
—is a speoimen'of all the faults that ought to be 
guarded against in this book. Bach stories, 
Mr. Wheater should be reminded, are mere 
goasip unworthy of i^iodnotion, unless dates 
and particolara are aocnsately verified. It 
is only Sail to add, however, that dift-shod 
writing of tiiis sort is not often found m Old 
Torkshirt. All lovers of the county wHl long 
far another volume of theae aketchea and 
worthies. In view of the splendid educational 
tstabliahments at Leeds and throughout York- 
shire at presentj Fuller's scoff against the county, 
we may tmst, is being amply refuted— 
"I snspeok that the observation of foreigneis hath 
aente amarft truth therein, that Bngllshmen, by 
making their ofaildrsn gentle-men before they are 
mia, eanee they are so aeldom wise-men." 

North Devon and Cornwall, from Exmoor to 
tie LantP* End. By 0. & Ward. With Mapa 
and Flan. (Dnlau.) This is the second of the 
" Thorough GKiide ''series that we have received 
this year, and the first of them not written by 
Mr. Badideley himself. Mx. Ward, however, 
treads closely in the stspe of hia leader. We 
can give him no higher praiae than by saying 
that he is equally praotioaL The tourist of the 
modem type, who wishes to have as much 
pointed out to him as possible, will here find hia 
every desire anticipated. Mr. Ward also rivals 
Mr. BadcMey in the occasional superfluity — not 
to say fliroaney— of his remarks. No guid»- 
book writer has yet learnt the supreme arts of 
conciseness and reticence. Datcriptions of 
scenery and stories of personal adventure an 
both otioae— if not odious; likewise such 
phrasea as "the pedestrian will find com- 

Snsation for being his own oaniage and pair " 
, 111). Yet; when all is said, we know ot no 
guides that we would sooner take with us than 
those of this series. If they fail to satisfv as 
literature^ they are by far the most useful on 
the spot. From a considerable experience, we 
quite agree with the oondemnati<m oare pawed 



upon fhe Oidnanoe maps of Devon and Oom- 
wall. fRiey are always inadequate, and often 
miaWtsding. The fly-leaf giving modes of ap- 
po<ush aid looal ooaoh routes, &o., ia a valuable 
feature, but it mii^t have included the steamer 
from London to Falmouth. 

Ordnance Oeuuttear of BeoUand. Edited by 
Francns H. Groome^ Vol. XL (Bdinburgh: 
Jack.) We noticed the first volume of this 
OageUeer of Seoikmd at the time of its publica- 
tion, and 'Uie second volume suggests little to be 
added. We speak with some knowledge of 
similar works when we say that, on the whole, 
we have never seen one more creditable alike to 
editor and publisher. The strongest artiolas in 
this issue are those on Edinburgh and Dundee, 
which axe marvels of oondenaed information. 
Historical interest is represented by the battle- 
fields of Oulloden and Dunbar. But, as we said 
before, every hamlet, bum, and laird's house is 
adequately described. From a literary point of 
view, the most curious feature to remark is the 
peculiar developmemt given to the style by 
the matter-<rf-nwt mettod of recording details 
which every Knriiah viaitor to Scotland must 
have observed. Your genuine Caledonian de- 
lights in unimportant facts and figures, which, 
indeed, are not unimportant from his point of 
view. He writes like a phot(^Tapher — without 
colour. As to the " fet-un " of the bode, only 
two points can be oritaoised. That the volumes 
should run on without a aeparate pagination for 
each is awkward; and the county maps are 
distinctly inferior to those for particular dia- 
taicts, which latter alone have evidently been 
specially prepared for the work. The frontie- 
piece ia a very fair example of steel-engraving. 

Amamdu : the Zadxu, their Pitst History, 
Manners, Custonu; and Language. Bj Thomas 
B. Jenkinson. (W. H. AUenJ It it a pity 
that the writer has not oonfined himself to the 
pages of a religious magaaine or a missionaiy 
report. To the readers ol sueh pnblieations hia 
observations and his private journal might be 
acceptable. There ia nothing in the bovk to 
warrant a separate publication. Mr. Jenkinsnn 
is a missionary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gk)q)el, and was stationed at Spring. 
vale, in Natal, from 1873 to 1879. His object 
in writing ia to present a truthful picture of 
what he has himself seen and known, in the 
hope that otiiers may be induced to settle in 
Natal aa missionaries or as good oolonisto. We 
fail to see what special inducemento he holds 
out to one class or the other'. He is evidently 
an earnest and amiable man, but he is not en- 
dowed with any literary faculty. His book is 
ill-arranged, the information given oonsisto 
almost entirely in quotations from other writers, 
and his own observations on the people, climate, 
and nataral history of Natal are crude and 
meagre in the extrnne. Great stress is hud in 
his journal on dothing the native Ohristians ; 
and, as a matter of course, thev are required to 
renounce polygamy, no pity being expressed 
for, nor even a word said about, the discarded 
wives of the converts. 

Tht Handbook of Jamaica far 1882. By 
A. C. Sinclair and Laurence B. Fyfe. (Jamaica: 
Government Printing Establishment ; London : 
Stanford.) This is a very creditable historical 
and statistical account of the colony, well 
compiled from official and other trustworthy 
sources, and put together with commendable 
literary skill. It contains almost all the 
iiLformation about Jamaica which any ordinary 
person ia likely to want, combining to some 
extent the advanta|fes of a Blue-book, a 
Gazetteer, an official list, and a general direotory. 
Like most other West Indian publioationr, bow- 
ever, it indulges in the somewhat pompous 
deseriptivs style common in the old uave 
colonies, and so tends to produce an unduly 
exalted idea of the dTiliaation of the island in 



the mind of an English reader. Anyone who 
took his picture of Jamaica from this work, 
with ite statistics of Legislative and Privy 
Oouncila, Supreme Oonrts, public gardens and 
plantationa, matitutaa and museums, railways 
and gaa-worics, banks and building societies, 
and all the rest of it, would certainly form 
an absurdly exaggerated notion of the real 
stato of the island at the present day. That, 
however, ia hardly the fault of the compilers, 
who have done their beat with the material 
afforded them, and have worked it up into an 
extremely convenient and readable form. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mk. BBOWNiKa has come home, having been 
unable to get to Venice through the ruin of the 
Lombard country by the fioods. Neither from 
Turin nor Bologna oonld ha make progress, and 
the general misery of the poor folk was sai 
indeed to see. There were oases of people 
remaining exposed to the rain on the briage at 
Verona, and deprived of food, for thirty-six 
hours, no help being available from either side. 

It is hoped that the lata Prof. Green's scat- 
tered papers will be collected and published in 
the course of next year. A considerable quan- 
tity of his unprinted lectures will also be 
given, together with a short memoir. Anyone 
who is in possession of any MS. by Prof, Green, 
or of letters, which they would allow |» be used 
for the memoir, is requested to eommunicate 
with Mrs. Green, 18 Banbury Boad, Oxford. 

Wa are also informed tiiat Prof. Green's 
Protegomma to Ethiot, which Mr. A. 0. Bradley 
is editing, will probably be published by the 
beginning of January. 

Wb hear that the Revisers of the Old Testa- 
ment have made so much progress that their 
work will certainly be finiahed in a few more 
months. Indeed, were is even some probability 
that the Bevised Old Testament may be ready 
for publication by the close of next year. 

Thebs are now no less than five professor, 
ships vacant at Oxford — Begins Hebrew, 
Whyto's Moral Philosophy, Waynfleto's Ana- 
tomy (a new chair). Corpus Jurisprudence, and 
Vinerian Law. Some of these have been 
vacant for many months ; and it is an open 
secret that the boards of electors have found 
it difficult to make up their minds. It appears 
that the new statutes have made no provision 
for the case of an equality of votes. In the 
meanwhile, Edinburgh has promptly elected a 
successor to £^f. Buckie and,!we may add, a 
companion to Prof. Jebb. 

Befobe Dr. W. W. Hunter left for India last 
year to become President of the Educational 
Oommission, he was engaged in preparing for 
the press a School History of India, mainly 
based upon the historical chapters of his Indian 
Empire, but simplified in style and reduced in 
matter to about 220 pages. This has already 
been adopted in the Grovemment sohoola of the 
Madras Presidency; and it will shortly be pub- 
lidied in this oount^by Messrs. Triibner, under 
the titie of A Brief SiOory of the Indian People. 

Bishop Wokdswosth, of St Andrews, has 
prepared an edition of the historical plays of 
Sluucspere, which will be published }by Messrs. 
Blackwood in three volumes. 

The collection of tales tcota. the Shah Nameh 
of Firdusi, upon which Miss Helen Zimmem 
has long been known to be engaged, is now 
nearly ready for publication. It will be entitled 
The Epic of Kinga ; or, Stories Betold from the 
Persian Poet F4rdousi. The SJMh Nameh itself, 
it may be as well to observe, is perhaps the 
longest poem ever written, consisting of about 
sixty thousand distichs, which narrate the 
mythical histQiy of Beina. WjMtMiMZimmern 
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haa done is to aeleot thoee inoidenta wluoh, best 
admit of being popularised foi English leaders, 
and to retell the stories rather ^an translate 
them, while oarefolly reprodaoin^ all essential 
details. Mr. E. W. Gtosse has written a prepa- 
torr poem of fifty-four stanzas, entitled 
" KtdaBi in Exile," which treats of the poet's 
life after his retirement firom the Coiut of 
Mahmnd of Ghazni to his death at Tus. Mr. 
Alma Tadema contiibatee ttro etohings, illos- 
trating the story of " Zal and Sudabeh." An 
idUUm de luxe of the work will be printed on 
Datoh hand-made paper by Van Gelder, with 
artist's proofs of the etchings printed upon 
Japanese paper by Mr. De La Kue. It wUl be 
bound in yellum, richly decorated with designs 
adapted from old MSS. of the Bhah Nameh in 
the British Museum. Mr. T. Fisher ITnwin, 
who is the publisher, hopes to have it ready for 
issue to BUMoribers by November 1. After that 
date the price will be raised. 

MiBS Amut.ta B. Bdwabdb has undertaken 
to write an artide on " Becent Disooreiies in 
Egyi^" for Stoddarlfs Ameiicaa Supplement to 
fhe Mncyelopaedia Britamnica, 

Misa M. OBOJoaiJinE, author of Orange 
Lily, Queenie, Black Abbey, &o., is, we under- 
stand, writing the forthcoming number of 
ArrmimmUh't Annual, 

The next volume in the " English Citizen " 
series will be The Btate and the Land, by Mr. 
Fredfliriok Pollock. 

The new instalment of Nassau Senior's 
ConvereatUmi, which Messrs. Sampson Low 
will publish immediately, contains the narra- 
tive of his visit to the East in 1866, when he 
accompanied the cosunission tiliat investigated 
the site of the ftitnre Suez Oanal. Oonversa. 
tions ore recorded with the Viceroy, Said 
Pasha, M. de Lesseps, M. St-Hiloue, Sir 
Fredenok Bruce, and Sir Adrian DinglL The 
work will be in two volumes, edited by the 
writer's daughter, Mrs. Simpson. 

Tsar. Buoheeik's annotated edition of 
Lessing's NatTum der Weite will be issued in a 
few days from the Olarendon I^eas. The Oom- 
menta^ will fully expbun what is, next to 
Goethe's Fauit, the most difficult w<»ik in the 
German language. The Inttoduotion will give 
a complete aocount of the historr of the com- 
position, of fhe tendency of the drama, and of 
the celebrated Parable of the Three Bings, 
besides an analjrsis of the ohaiaotets and an 
independent criticism of the dnuna from an 
•estnetio point of view. 

Mxssxa. TRUBincB are the puUishers in this 
country of Mr. Bancroft's HUtory q^ the Paeifie 
Btates, which is announced to appear in no less 
than twenty-five volumes. Two volumes, one 
beginning the history of Central America, the 
other the history of Mexico, but forming vols. 
i. and iv. of the complete series, will be ready 
before the end of October. This work is a 
continuation of the same author's Native Baeee 
of (As Poet/Sc BtcUet, and tiJces up the history 
firom the first arrival of Europeans. 

NoTWiTHSTARDiNa the additional number 
printed of Oonon Forrar's The Early Daye of 
OhrieUamiy, the entire supply prepared has 
proved inadequate to meet the demands of fhe 
tmde, and the work is consequently again being 
reprinted. The new edition is expected to be 
ready by the 13th inst. 

Mus Bkasdok haa just completed a new 
Ohriatmaa novel, "Flower and Weed," for the 
next issne of The Mittletoe Bough. It will be 
illustrated by Mr. Henry Frendi, whose draw- 
ings have been engraved by Messrs. Sheeres, 
Symmona, Cooper, Battershell, and Enight. 
To give an original work of fiction by a well- 
known author, and to illustrate it and print it 
in the nuwt advanced style of gne-ort pro- 



duction, for one shilling, cannot fkil to excite 
curiosity. 

Mn. Bamen't Temptation, a new novel by the 
author of Dr. Hatwfe Marriage, will be pub- 
lished by Messrs. mohaid Benfley and Son in 
about ten days. 

With tht Oonnaughi Bangere, in Qaarteri, 
Camp, and on Leave, is the title of a new work 
by Gen. E. H. Maxwell, author of Qriffin, 
Ahoy! to be shortly published by Messrs. 
Hurst and Blaokett. If will be in one volume, 
with illuBtrations. 

A KEW novel by Mrs. Forrester, entitled 
I have Lived and Loved, will be issued daring 
November by Messrs. Hurst and Blaokett, 
who also announce Exchange no Bobbery, by 
Miss M. Betham-Edwards. Both these will M 
in three volumes. 

Msssss. Sampson Low announce Btudiet in 
Bueeian Literature, b^ Mr. C. E. Turner, English 
lector in the University of St. Petersburg. 

Thx Sodety for Promoting Christian Enow- 
ledge has in the press The Teaeher't Prayer-book, 
a work which was announced in the soaiety's 
Beport some time ago. It consists of the Book 
of Common Prayer, with notes and comments 
by well-known scholars. The historical Intro- 
duction is by the Bev. Dr. Madear, who 
also oontributes the notes on the Morning 
and Evening Prayer, and on the Thirty- 
nine Articles. The other contributors are 
Canon Bright, Prof. Lumby, the Bevs. B. 
Sinker, F. E. Warren, 0. C. Maokamess, E. J. 
Boyoe, and E. Wenaley. The work is enriched 
with a very fall concordance to fhe Prayer-book, 
induding the Psalter. 

Ma. EuJOT Stooe announoes th e following 
antiquarian works for the coming season: — a 
facsimile of fhe firat edition of Bobineon Orueoe, 
The (XvU War in Haimpthire, and The Siege of 
Boeing Home, by the Bev. G. N. Godwin ; ^tudiee 
in Lambeth Pdbtee Library, by S. W. Kershaw; 
Plaee-Namei of the West Biding, by the Bey. N. 
Greenwell ; The History of Old Dundee, by 
Alexander Maxwell; Kingsthorpiana ; or, Be- 
searches in the Church Chest of Kingstho rpe, 
by the Bev. J. H. Glover ; and Historic Not ieee 
QT the Borough and Oounty Town of FUnt, by 
Henry Taylor. 

Thb same house will publish The New Medusa, 
a volume of poems by Mr. Lee Hamilton ; and 
Verses of Varied Life, by H. T. Mackenzie BelL 

MXBSB& BlOHABO BsNTLBT ASD SON'S 

announcements indude a Memoir of Lord 
Hatherley, with two portraits, by the Bev. Pre- 
bendary Stephens, author of The Life and 
Letters of Dean Hookj The Betrospeet of a 
Long Life, with Beminisoenoes of the Literary 
Men of the Time, by Mr. S. C. Hall ; NoUs 
upon some of Bhakmer^a Plays, by Mrs. (Fanny) 
Kemble ; the sixth volume of the Memoirs of 
Prince Mettemieh, 1833-48 ; a new book by 
Ladv Jackson, to be entitled The Gourt of the 
Tuiieries, of the Bestoration, and of Louis 
Philippe ; Personal Beminiscences of Lord Strat- 
ford de Beddiffe and of the Crimean War, by 
the author of Frontier Lands of the ChrisUtm 
and the Turk; and the sixth and conduding 
volume of Dr. Eydyn Abbott's translation of 
Duncker's History of Antiquity, containing fhe 
rise of the Persian empire. This last will be 
immediatdy followed by the two first volumes 
of Dnnckers History of Qreeee, translated by 
S. F. Alleyne. 

Ma. T. FiSHBB UNWnr annonnoea a story 
by the author of The Spanish Brothers, entiUed 
The Boman Students; or, On the Wings of the 
Morning : a Tale of the Benaissanoe, with 
illustrations by Jooomb Hood ; Heroic Ad- 
venture : Chaj^texs in Becent Exploration and 
Discovery, with portraits and illostrationa; 
Tales of Modem Oxford, by the ftuthor {^ 



Mod&m Oxford ; Poems and Hymns, by the Bev. 
G. T. Coster ; Oeograjahical Questions, by B. H. 
Allprees, being voL liL of the Army !Exuni< 
nation Series ; The Hluetraled Poetry Book for 
Toung Beaiers : The Children's Bouquet of Verte 
and Hymn, being a new volume of fhe Pookst 
Series bound in wood ; Didfs Holidays, a pieton- 
book for children ; and Ephenerides : " The Days 
of the Yeare, a New Ohxistmasse Annualls," 
edited by Edward Walford. Also new editioni 
of Modern Missions, by Bobert Young, revised 
to date; Indmiridl Curiosities, by Dr. A. H. 
Japp ; Wiu Words and Loving Deeds, by 
E. Oonder Gray ; Footprints, by Sarah Tytler ; 
and Labour and Victory, by Dr. A. H. Japp. 

Mbbsbs. W. Coujns and Co. will publiah 
Histories of Austria and Hungary, by Dr. ZerS, 
and ot Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, by Dr. 
J. N. Langley ; also Simple Stories from Englitk 
History, to meet the new requirements of the 
Education Department; Dirink and Strong 
Drink, a temperance reading.book for sohoola 
and families, by Dr. B. W. Biohoidson; and 
Booie-Keiping, by Mr. J. MaoLean. 

Mr. Effxnghax Wilson has in the preis a 
new edition, the thirteenth, of that standard 
work Fenn's Compendium of the English and 
Foreign Funds. If is entirely rewritten, ind 
brought down to tiie latest date, by Mr. B. L. 
Nash. It contains not only a history of the 
debts and revenues of all nations, but a fall 
aoconnt of almost all seonrities dealt in by 
investors at home and abroad. It has now 
grown into a bulky volume of seven hundred 
pages, and is dedicated, by opedal permiaaun, 
to the Committee of the Stock Exchange. 

Thx Scotsman of October 3 gives a long 
account of an interesting relio of Bums pn- 
served in the Sdeot Sabsoiiption Library it 
Edinburgh, whidi is now being dispersed. Ihisii 
Bums' own copy of Bobert Ferguson's poema, 
containing tiie hdograph of the well-knon 
lines entitled "Inscribed under Tetgamit 
Portrait," and several other verses. It is 
notioeoble that fhe holograph differs in two or 
three respects from the lines as printed from 
1803 downwards, and that it happens to be 
written above, and not bdow, the portrait. The 
book was i^ven by Bums, as uiown by an 
inscription m hia hiondwriting, to the poeteee 
Miss OarmiohaeL 

The Cheltenham Browning Sodety ttxdc 
advantage of Mr. Fumivall's visit to the tows 
to hdd its first meeting of this session at Mn. 
Owen's, The Beeohes, a fortnight earlier thaa 
had been intended. Miss Beale, the fbundzea 
and head of the well-known Ladies' College at 
Chdtenham, read an admirable paper on " The 
Beligious Aspects of Browning's Poetry," whidi 
wfll be printed forthwith, and be in the hands 
of the members of the Browning Sodety before 
the first meeting of their second session, on 
October 27. 

The opening meeting of the tenth seasioii ot 
fhe New Shakspere Society will be held on 
Friday, October 13, at University College, 
Gower Street, at 8_p.m., and will be open to the 
public. Miss E. S. Hickey will read a paper 
on " Julius Caesar." 

Peof. S. Bbai is to lecture on Tuesday and 
Thniaday next at University College, Goww 
Street, on fhe following questions :— (1) •'♦»?" 
light is thrown on the ohrondi^ of Budtonj 

S Chinese Buddhist books P'^ (2) "What 
9ct did tiie Greek trade with India prodnoe 
on later Buddhism?" Each lecture to begin at 
3 o'clock. Admission free. 

The subject of Mr. Shadworth H. Hodgson's 

address before fhe Aristotelian Sodety on 

Monday evening next wiU be "The Method of 

Philosophy." 

The papera tQ be w4 before the SuU Liier«7 
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dab dozing fhenaxt aeanon inolude "Libraries, 
inoient and Modem," " Suined Oities of Oen- 
tml Ametioa," " Edgar Allan Poe," "Literary 
DwtoM," " Analogies of Animal and Yeeetable 
loh," "A Night with Gilbert and SolliTan," 
"Tbe Food at the Fatnie," " BibUomania," 
" OliTer GoldBmith," and " TheBelations of the 
Earth and If oon." 

Mb. a. Abthttb Beade has oonoeived the 
idea of administering to men of letters and 
wdenoe a series of interrogatories touching their 
practioe in the matter of alcohol and tobacco. 
Be now proposes to publish, with Messrs. Hey- 
wood, of Manchester, the replies he has received, 
which include letters from the late Charles 
Danrin, Dr. Oarpenter, Prof. Blackie, Dr. 
AUxander Bain, Messr8.E. A.FreemaD,Anthony 
Inllope, wane Collins, &c. 

Jis. Chasubs Fleet's Olimpiet of our An- 
cetton in Buuex has been so well received by 
the public that the author has in preparation a 
•eeond volume. This will be pubUshed shortly, 
by Ueesrs. Famoombe, of Lewes, uniform with 
the second edition of the first volume. It will 
oontain chapters on royal visits to Sussex, the 
Soasez martyrs, noble Sussex families, Enight 
Templars in Sussex, the Quakers in Sussex, 
hermits in Sussex, Sussex cricket, Sussex lore. 
It is proposed to add illustrations, should the 
nnmbw' of sabanibers warrant the outlay. 

Kr. T. BinraLE, of the Guide, Arbroath, has 
in preparation a book to illustrate Arbroath and 
district, under the title of Sound about the 
Bomtd 0, with it* Poets. Selections will be given 
from the poems of Balfour, David Carey, 
William AUan, James Thomson, John Sim 
Bands, Thomas Watson, William Johnston, 
Dr. David Arrott, and many other local poets ; 
and fall topographical notes will be suppked by 
the editor, Mr. George Hay, author of the 
Sittory of Arbroath. The illustrations— upwards 
of 120 — are by Mr. John Adam, of Bdisburgh, 
reproduced in b^ogravure by M. Amand 
Dorand, Paris. 

The committee of the public library at Ply- 
month have issued an appeal for subscriptions 
tomds a special fond tot the formation of a 
oolleotion of works of local interest, which 
already numbers 1,493 volumes. 

Kb. Lxblu SxEFHSif , in his Suri/t, reoentiy 
published in the "English Men of Letters" 
nries, oommemts upon the word " pilgarlick," 
and quotes a use of it by Oarlylo. It may be 
varth mentioning that a oorrespondent of the 
Watem Antiquary (September, p. 81) states 
that he has heard it app&ed to ragged and dirty 
children ; but, unfortunately, he does not say 
There. 

Ih addition to refusing oopvright to foreign 
anthors, the United States also maintain an 
import duty upon foreign publications at the 
lato of twenty-five per cent ad wdortm. This 
is not exacted on book parcels sent through the 
post of less vi^ue than fifty cents (2s.) ; but it 
IS levied from all printed matter imported 
Tholesale. The total amount realised is about 
600,000 dols. (£120,000) a-]rear. When the 
TariS Oommiseionheld its sittings last month at 
Boston, Mr. H. O. Houghton, of the well- 
known publishing firm of Houghton, Mifflin and 
Co., expressed his opinion in favour of main- 
taining this duty, though with a preference for 
a speoifio to an od valorem duty. His principal 
reasons were the common Protectionist ones, 
with the addition of an argument that Amerioan 
authors might otherwise be induced to emigrate, 
and thus the supply of American literature 
*oald become contaminated at its source. 
It is more iuterestiDg to know that Mr. E. 
Steign, a New York Iwokseller, whose business 
•senis ohiefly to lie in the importation of 
•dncational and scientific works, has issued a 
vigoroas protest against the ezistesoe of an^ 



duty on books at all. To repeat his arguments 
would be unnecessary in this country. But it 
is certainly curious (quite apart from the Pro- 
tectionist point of view) that a government which 
professes to encourage in aJl ways the dis- 
semination of knowledge should thus handicap 
foreign knowledge. That the duty will aa 
repealed, however, we have no hope . 

The Academic fran^aise has 'elected M. 
J.-B. Dumas direoteur for the current quarter, 
and M. Oherbouliez chancellier. M. J,-B. 
Dumas, the illustrious chemist — who must not 
be confounded with M. Alexandre Dnmas fila, 
also a member of the Aoadtfmie — ^is now in his 
eighty-third year. 

Ok Monday last the Bibliothktue royale at 
Brussels was lit with the electric light. A 
large room is now open evwy evening from 
7 to 10.30, to which admission may be freely 
obtained from the librarian. Here are arranged 
periodicals and the most common books of 
reference; other books on the shelves of the 
library property are to be got only after an 
application made earlier in the day. It is 
manifestly impossible to illuminate the whole 
library, or even to search for books at night. 

M. E. Maiixbt, 20 Bue de la Pdpinidie, 
Paris, has published the prospectus of a BiUio- 
graphie de* Edition* originate* d! Auteuri frmn^it 
du 15' au 18* Siicle, which will interest biblio- 
graphers of all nations. It will oontain an 
exaot reproduction of the titie-pagea of the 
original editions of about 300 masterpieces of 
French literature, from the Soman de la So»e 
and Yillon to the works of Beaumarohais and 
Saint-Pierre. The form will be that of Brunef s 
Manuel du Libraire. M. Jules Le Petit will 
contribute the neoessary information with regard 
to the orig^inal editions and their market value. 
The subscription price will be 30 frs. up to the 
Slst inst, after whioh it wiU be raised to 50 frs. 



ORIGINAL VEBBE. 

A. JfOESEMASr'fl PEOPHEOT. 

I EATS Been the aah-keys ripen and fall, 

And the idling winds have the lost seeds strown ; 
Then behold upspringeth a gray stem tall. 

And another trae in the land has grown. 
I have seen the pine in the forest strengthen 

Through snow of winter and summer's heat ; 
I have seen the bands of the ivy lengthen 

And oatoh at the oak stem and cling to its feet, 
Till at last the brown bark is covered and hidden. 

I have seen the swallows come back with the^un. 
And the storks return to their nests unbidden ; 

And for years uncounted these things have run. 
I have seen the black of the raven's breast 

Grow white as the snow on the hill-top bleak, 
Yet the fledgling I saw while it lay in the nest 

When its wings wore unf eather'd and tender its 
beak. 
I have blessed the QoA who g^ves meat to the raven. 

Who raised the ash by the might of his hand. 
Who made the pine as a rest and a haven 

For the wandering birds of the far south land. 

But dead, you say, is the great god Odin, 
Another shall reap of the seed he sowed in 
The hearts of men, and another the store 
Shall gather and take to the gamer floor. 
Another be pledged in the mead and the ale ; 
Of another, men s mouths shall be telling the tale. 
And Thor with his thunder is dead and vanish'd. 
And Balder the glad with his gladness baniah'd ; 
And all the gods whom our fathers knew 
Must flee from theee gods that you bring with you. 
The gods that we love — the hope of our race — 
Must fade as dim smoke and leave empty their place. 

But what new thing bring the gods you teach of. 
And what new gospel is this you preach of P 
Have we not Odin, all-seeing, all-wise, 
To tell to the heart and to opon the eyes ? 
Know we not surely that Balder shall rise 
When the serpent is dead and the wolf death-strnck 
liesP 



Have we not Thor, with his hammer of might. 
The strong man to aid and the coward to smite P 
Have we not Loki, if yet more we need. 
The cunning in heart and the crafty in deed P 
What do we lack that tho gods do not give P 
Live we not by their light as our fathers did live P 

But dead, you say, is the great god Odin ; 
Your gods shall bide in the place he bode in. 
Balder the bright is for ever departed. 
Beautiful Balder, the gentle-hearted ; 
And hammer- strong Thor is forgotten for ever; 
And Iioki the schemer shall come back never — 
Iiold, who never yet tempted in vain 
The double in heart and the subtle in brain. 
Shall Loki then fail in the days yet to be. 
And these southern gods have the masterv P 
Stands it written that Loki yet ever did fall- 
That he tempted a man and he did not prevail P 

But if it be truth that the gods are dead. 
What will you give in the neat gods' stead P 
We wiU live by the words wat our fathers taught, 
That the gods are patient and troubled by naught. 
Heedless of mocking and careless of praise. 
And thus shall they rest till the ending of days. 
You shall think you have smitten thus gods of the 

north, 
You shall fling your banners of victory forth. 
You shall deem they are dead with the last night^s 

dreanung, 
And yours shall be truth in the outward seeming ; 
But our gods you but call by another's name. 
And our lov'd ones live on and are ever the same. 

You shall hear the wailing wind in the sky. 
And know it is Sleipnir hurrying by. 
Your lips shall whiten and hearts grow cold 
When 'Thor with his thunder is out on the wold ; 
And the flowers that blossom'd where Balder bled 
You shall lay in the hands of your lov'd ones dead. 
You shall fear the voice of the wolf and the cry 
Of the wandering crow, though yon know not why ; 
The raven's call shall be harwi to your ear ; 
Forgotten gods shall you worship in fear ; 
By the speech of the birds and the message they give, 
Shall you know of a truth that the wise ones live. 

Yoa shall mark your food with the hammer of Thor, 

And thuik|you are signing a holy sign ; 
But the high gods shall laugh, for tiie symbol of war 
Yon have lud on the brmd and the flesh and the 
wine. 
At Balder's tide, though forgotten his name, 

You shall feast when the days grow light and long ; 
When the harvest is in you shall kindle a flame 
That the great gods know, though changed be the 
song. 
And the names be altered, and only the deeds 

Bemain to be snng of and told in rhjnme ; 
You Shall cover onr faith with your Christian creeds. 
But the gods shall live on to the end of all time. 

And I, I will feast with tho gods of my fathers. 

And drink of the mead from the gold-bound cup. 
Till the wrath shall fall that now slowly gaUiers, 

And the world and her kingdoms be shnvel'd up. 
I will strike when the ends of the earth are shaken, 

I will sleep when the days wax dark and dim ; 
And when Balder awakes, I too will awaken 

And look on his face and be glad with him. 

Mabel Peaooce, 



MAGAZmsa AND RBVIEWS. 

In the magazines for this month everyone 
will turn first to the " Valediotory " (why not 
"Farewell"?) of Mr. John Morley in the 
Fortnightly. Its interest is partiy personal, 
but stul more suggestive of consideration about 
the effect exercised by the Review since its 
foundation in 1867. As to the question of 
signed names, Mr. Morley has before confessed 
tut his theory was not quite so rigid as his 
practice. For our own part, despite the fact 
that France has recently taken a backward 
step, we hold to the view that signatures are 
no less desirable in political than in literary 
journalism. The disadvantages, which we admit, 
must in the long run work tneir own cure. But 
it is Mr. Morley^s retrospect of the character of 
his articles th«t most giyei rise to reflection, 
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Those who xeoolleot the eaxly daya of tiie 
Fortnightly — vhtn, norel ideaa ware e^ wmo d 
with no lew novel Tigoar and doqnenoe — 
will appreoiato his generoiu praise for hia 
dirtingnubed band of oontributors. The old 
FcrlmglMy was a power in the land, becaaae it 
oonoentrated and broaght before the gMteral 
pablio a body of opinion that bad hitherto lain 
nniead in weighty books, or peihaps had nowhere 
found open expression. JPhiloaophioal radi- 
calism — in religion as in politics — here first 
became widely known. Bat competitors quickly 
sprang up ; the ohazm of freshness began to wear 
off ; and — if the truth must be told — uie original 
standard has not always been maintained. Far 
be it from us to oomplaiu of the absenee 
of great names. The arndee in the FoiimiglMy 
used to be greater than the names. But some- 
how the new generation are not equal to their 
fathers. We seem to have lost tne power of 
g(wa^ straight to the heart of a question, and of 
writmg in a way that must at least stimulate. 
The flnt set of oontributors wrote beoause they 
had something to say whioh it was good for us 
to hear ; the present seem to write because there 
areadoaen magazineB to fill. The success of 
" periodioalism " is tending to found a profes- 
sion. What we mean may oe illustrated oy the 
NinettvHth Omtury for this month. It contains 
ten papers of varying length, but we cannot 
honestly say HuA any one of them ia worth the 
trouble of a carefol reading. Bitiier ihe subject 
is of seoondaiyimportanoe, or the treatment is 
inadequate. The Contemporary, whioh vaiies 
to a carious denee^ happens to give us an 
exoeptionally oom number, thongji at least one 
ofitsartioles wsolutely refuses to be read at 
alL Others axe thin. But Prof. Uax ICuUtr 
is always instractiTe, even when he has nothing 
new to tell ; and Mr. ICulhaU oan always eztraet 
a meaning ftisao(dumns of figures. Batoming 
to the i'oKntoUIy, we must not forget to sotioe 
that Mr. Solly has a paper on Beraar marked 
by a genial eritieism and a grace of sfrle that 
he did not e^eet The first artiolB on Skobdoff 
is intweating, but we cannot admit the justice of 
the parallel with Bayard. Bnzely Nelson would 
be nearer. 

Thx Btviita Contemporanea of September Ifi 
is lioh in archaeok^. An anonymons pf^r 
on Eeltiberiaa Olunia shows how much awaits 
the ezplorer'B spade in Spain. The province of 
Burgos, for two yean in suooeasion, voted sums 
for work at Olunia, but no one undertook it. 
Beoerro de Bengfoa condludeB his " Studies on 
the Ibsrians or Buakara" in the Province of 
Alava; and Naioiso PagA his "MuniciMl 
Government of Spain under the Bomans." In 
the former we notice that the hill on which 
Felton was routed and fell before the Battle 
of Najera, 1867, still bears the name of Inglee- 
mendi, English Hill. The latter maintains 
that tiie office of Decuriones was an elective 
and honourable one in Spain, and that of the 
Defensores still more so ; the degradation of the 
Oniia and Curiales took place in the Eastern 
Empire only. A lecture on the " Teaching of 
Languages," by Escriohe y Mieg, treats language 
as a science, and the comparative as the only 
tme method; and deelares the results in indi- 
vidual tuition to be marvalloua. 



IN MEMOBIAM 

EYSLTN PHnjF SHISLBT. 

AKOXHXa name of mark has disappeared from 
the roll of living antiquaries and genMlogists. 
Mr. Bvelyn Philip Shirley, the well-known 
author of The NM» and OeuUe Um 0/ EtigUmd, 
died on September 19, of an ^wpleotic fit, at 
his seat, Etti^gton Paric, naacStratford-on-Avon. 
He was in hia seventy-first year, and was the 
eldest scm and heir of the late Evelyn John 
Shiil^, M.P. lor SouUi Warwiokahiie. by Hlia 



Stanhope, ihe only child of a oidot of the Bails 
of Chesterfield. llJr. Shirley was the repre- 
sentative of a younger branch of the Earls of 
Ferrers, descending from George Shirley, who 
was a younger son of the first Earl and an 
uncle of the half-blood to Selina Ooontess of 
Huntingdon, and to the Earl of Ferrers who 
was hanged. George Shirley and his descend- 
ants inlwrited, to liie impoverishment of the 
earldom, the lordship of Lower Ettington, in 
Warwickshire, and tne barony of Farney, in 
the Irish county of Monaghan, which came to 
the ffliirleye by desoent from Bobert Devereux 
Earl of maex.. 

Evelyn Philip Shirley, the heir of G^rge in 
the fourth generation, was bom on January 22, 
1812, and was eduoated at Eton and at Oxford. 
He matriculated in 1830 as a gentlamaa com- 
moner at Magdalen, and to^ his btMhelor's 
degree in 1834 ; but he was too much absorbed 
in genealogical and heraldic studies to graduate 
in honours, as a reading man of his abilities 
might have been expected to do. On leaving 
tile university he went to reside for a time on 
his father's estates in Monaghazi, where he 
served the office of high sheriff in 1837, and 
was elected in July 1841 one of the kniglits of 
the shire in ParliMnent. He was a Conserva- 
tiv* like his father, who sat in the same 
Parliament as one of the members for Soutii 
Warwickshire ; but Irish poUtios were not muoh 
to his taste, at^ when Parliament was dissolved 
in 1847 he did not oare to seek re-election. 
In the meanwhile^ he had establiahed hia repute- 
tion as a genealogist by publishing in 1841 
the St&mmaUc Bhirleiana, a quarto volume, 
oontaining the history in detail of the Shir- 
ley fiunily and estates. The Shirleys are 
meed in an unbroken line from Saswalo 
OS SewaUis, who was mesne lord of Ettington 
in Domesday under Heniy de Ferrers; but 
the ohief glory of their anoestry is derived 
from the marriage of Sir Henry Shirley 
in the reign of James I., whose wife, Dorothy 
Devereux, was eventually the co-heir of 
her brother, the Earl of Jlssex, the general 
of the army of the Parliament. This matoh 
brought to uie Shirleys the barony of Ferrers of 
Ohartley and a moie^ of the Irish principality 
bestowed by Queen Elisabeth on her fiivonrite, 
the ill-fated Earl of Essex ; and llie descendants 
of the marriage are entitled to the distinction 
of quartering the royal arms of France and 
England, as being representatives in blood of 
the youngest son of Edward IIL The original 
editM>n of the Btemmata was limited to one 
handled copies, and the book soon beoune 
scarce; but an enlarged edition appeared in 
1873, whidt deserredly ranks high among 
family Histories. Shirley took a greater interest 
in literature than in politics, and during his 
father's lifetime did not care to re-enter the 
House of Oommons. But he never shrank from 
his duties as a great landowner, and, after 
his sucoessioB to the family estates, returned 
to pubUo life in 1853 as M.P. for SouQi 
Warwickshire. He retained his seat hata 
1865, when, after twelve years' servioe, he 
considered himself justified by declining age in 
retiring from Parliament and devoting what 
remained of life to his favourite studies and the 
improvement a£ his estates. He oontinned, 
however, to take an active part in county busi- 
ness, and was a regular attendant at the 
council board of the S<Miety of Antiquaries and 
other learned spoietiea. His liberality as an 
Irish landlord and his exertions for the welfare of 
his tenants are vividly described by his former 
agent, Mr. Trench, in his popular book BeaKtiei 
0/ Iruih Ufe. Shirley took the deepest interest 
both in the past and the future of his Irish 
estates, and one of his earliest literary 
efforts was Some Account of the Territory of 
Farney in UUter. It was a labour of love 
in his later yean to expand this work into a 



^Mfoty 0/ <iU Cbwifv 0/ JfoaeyW a folio iritiiA 
ranks among standard county Hjstoriaa of tke 
first elass. Eis literary industry was indahiit. 
able; and, besides a number of vnlamss whioh 
he pubUabed, he was a constant contribator to 
Note$ amd Qmriei and to the Tnmtadum of tht 
principal archaeological aocietiea. Hia thief 
work, perhaps, ia The Noble and GtatU Mm of 
England, which has been so well appr«oitted 
that it has already passed through gsrenl 
editions. It is profusely illaitrated vith 
armorial shields, and gives a sketch of each 
family from the earliest ancestor on record. It 
ia the book whicb most nearly approaches aa 
English Ubro ^ oro ; and the line of axdnaioo is 
drawn high,for no families of gentry are admitted 
into his lut unless they are aSaally luidovoMs 
at the present time, and also unless their anoastot 
in the male line was in possession of an aattbi 
before the diwelntion of monastsriea-tte 
ohaaip of ralicica bauig notcrioosly a paried 
of sooud zevoluuon. Thurig^mleexoladaat 
large proportion of the eziating peenM^ and 
makes sad iMmio with reomnd pedigcM. 
(Jenealogisto, who know all the weak pointi in 
their neighbours' pedigrees, are never laTimtitw 
in soeiety ; and Loti Bes«onsfleld sbomd hii 
knowledge of human nature when he portnyed 
Shirley in Lothair as Mr. Aideone, " a man of 
ancient pedigree himself, who knew everybody 
else's, whioh was not always pleasant" Shirley 
arranged his families according to their reqiaot- 
ive counties, and those who are not aatiqaatiet 
will read with some surprise that Miiwlasw 
contains no familiae of gentiy. Apart from 
blemishes whioh are inaepanble from ioeli 
undertakings, Shirley's book is one of ml 
merit, and commands a plaoe in every genea- 
logical library. Both as an antiquary ud 
as a country gwitleman, he took the witnetf 
interest in hunting and hawking, and all otiw 
knightiy sporto <n the olden time. Hii book 
on deer-parks is a olassiQ on the subject of the 
noble science of venery. His own deer-park it 
Ettington is one of the oldest in the kin^doo, 
and he delighted in explaining to his Tuiton 
the radical difference between a dser-puk 
proper and a park with deer in it Ateal omc- 
paric could only be imparked by the nytl 
licence, and was invested by statute with direra 
privilegee and immunities, none of vhich 
attach to so-ealled parks of modem ocaatioii, 
whioh are only fielu flanced in and atookad 
with deer at the will of the proprietor. Shirley 
took great pride in the manw-houaa of 
Lower Ettington, whioh he enlarged and n- 
modelled in 1862 in the early Eogliah stylo- 
His inqtrovamento were oanied oat with 000- 
aommato taste ; and the magnificent libtary 
which he bailt to contain his literary ooUeo- 
tions made it ooe of the finest mansions 
in the county. The house is out of all pro- 
portion to the surrounding estate, which pn- 
duees soaroely £2,000 a-year ; but the modeit 
rent-roll of Ettington La supplemented by 
Irish revenues of nearly £30,000. Hia hos- 
pitality waa unbounded, and those who had the 
privilege of being his gueste will never forget 
the genial and polished courtesy ot their hoit 
He had printed an interesting deecriptiou of his 
seate at Ettington tmd Lough Fea, whioh he 
was in the lu^it of presenting to his gnsati as » 
remembrance of their visit He does fuU 
justice to the grandeur of his baronial hail and 
to the wild scenery of his Iriah tnrritory, 
but hia heart was in the Warwiokshire 
woodland which had been the home of the 
Shirleys for a thousand yean. This aooount of 
their ancestnd homes is dedicated to his 
children, who are touohingly reminded of then 
duty to Him in whose sight » thousand ye»» 
are but as yesterday, a watch in the night 
The little bodcis dharaoteristio of an antiqaa^ 
who was emphatioally fint a Christian and 
then a gentleman. 
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He dud in hanw, for he worked »t his 
{noorite musaita till th* lut, and tha day 
brfm* hiM death addreased a p^mr to NoUt and 
Qturiu, to iriiiah he had bewi a oontribator 
from ibi oommMioemeat. The end vai very 
laddeo. On Bnndi^, the 17th nit, he vent 
nntaiie to dieaa tot dinner in, apparmitly, 
hu TLBoal health. He was so pimobial in hia 
kabite that hia delay in deooending to the 
dnkwing^room eraated some uneasLneu, and 
Ifn. Surley went up to hia dresnng-room to 
look for him. She found him lying on the floor 
pendyied and nnoonacioaa. Medical akill waa 
xuuiTuling, for ha never reooTared oonadooa- 
neM, and died on the morning of the 19th. 
He waa buried on S^iember 26 in the yanlt 
which he had juat completed in Ettington 
ohnroh, where the ICarqueaa of Hertford and 
all the chief men of note in Warwiekshire 
MMnUed to pay the laat tribute of raapeot. 
He liea among hu aaoeatora ; and none of them 
lutT* left a xuune more worthy of remembrance 
than the Ohriatian gentleman who diaohatged 
with eredit eyery duty of hia high atation, and 
who waa diatinguished in hia generation aa an 
antiquary and a oouuty hiatorian. 

Bduobb Ohxstbb Waters. 



A COMPETITION OF BASQUE 
IMPBOriSATOBES. 

Btn, Bull PyriafM. 

Ihi Baaqme Featiral at Sore haa been aadly 
maired this year by drenching rain. It waa 
late in the afternoon of Monday, September 11, 
en the international oonteat of Boll play ended 
in the rictory of the French Baaqnea. Without 
delay, the "Ghurde Champetre" mounted the 
wall which iMunda the dug-out end of the long 
cowt, and eummoned the Ooplacarit to the triu 
of improTieatlon there. Firat, led on by a boy, 
abUncl old labourer appeared, hia pale face 
telling of privation. A pause enaued, and a 
murmur aroae that there would be no com- 

gkiton. At len|;th a lad with frizzly hair, 
Iho, a blaeksmith fhnn Oambo, came fbrward. 
A ahout announced a somewhat older man of 
herenlean build, recognised aa the miller of 
Oyaiznn, one of the first Benolaria of the 
Spaoiah Basques. An old man from Eohalar, 
CHunae), with two younger firom Sare and 
Boigorry, completed the liat of candidates. The 
metnod of competition was aa follows : — 

The candidates were brought forward suocess- 
ivelv in pairs to the edge of the wall, about 
twelve feet above the maaa of the audience in the 
court below. On the bank, at right angles to 
the candidates, aat the jury, four well-known 
names in Basque literatara--Oapts. Duvoiain 
and Miaamboure, Salaber^ of Sfaol^n, and 
Dr. GhiilbeaTijMaire of St-Jeaa-de-Luz. These, 
on the spur of the moment, gave the themes 
to the competitors. The first immediately 
improviaed a verse of four, six, or eight lines, 
ainging it at tihe top of hia roioe to aome well- 
known tune; the other replied; the first again 
took up the theme, and so on, until the jury 
were satisfied, usually at the end of ten or 
twelve minutes, as to ue oomparatiTe merits of 
the oompetitoTB. The beat performers, tiiough 
intetrupted br applause, would recite together 
from twenty-four to twenty-aix ooupleta in that 
time ; the inferior, only from twelve to sixteen. 
The contest waa quite as much one of ruatio wit 
aa of poesy ; but tune and rhythm were alwaya 
fiurly kept. There waa no need to imderstand 
the Ungnage ; the &ces of the audience below, 
the burst of laughter and applause at a 
■uocesafnl hit, the ailence, or a long-drawn oh I 
when a couplet fell dead, significanUy pointed 
which way the contest was going. 

The firat faial waa between ike blind man and 
Pdho of Oambo; tiie subject, " Sobriety tMriw 
Oood Cheer." IbeoUl maa began with oonfidsDoe, 



but could not keep to his theme. Falho aoog 
his first couplet with evident nervousness, hia 
seoond waa better, hia third won loud applause, 
and at the aizth stanza he waa prodaicned an 
easy victor. Then the miller of Oyarzun and 
the labourer fix>m Eohalar defended each hia 
colling — " Miller veraut Labourer" — ^in Spaniah 
Basque. Only two of the labourer'a couplets 
told, wherein he aang of the miller's trickery in 
taking illegal toll of the grist, and of the 
probable poniahment here and hereafter; the 
miller retorted : what fools the labourers must 
be to allow themaelvea to be cheated when aware 
of it. The labourer could find nothing else 
effective, and the miller won. Tho man from 
Baigorry having vaniahed, Pelho waa again 
pitted against a middle-aged man, who defended 
" Cont^tment at Home " against " Emigration 
to America for Wealth." The new-oomer was 
smiling and confident, was qoiok, had a capital 
voice, and sang well ; but he constantly wande red 
from his subject into mere platitudes, and, 
though the contest was superior to those 
preoMing, Pelho was again the conqueror. 

Now came the final trial between him and 
the miller, and it was more exciting from the 
fact that one was a French and the other a 
Spaniah Basque. It was plain that the general 
expectation was in favour of tbo miller. The 
theme was " The Condition of a poor Feasant 
Proprietor against that of a Metayer or a 
Servant under a Oood Master." Both men did 
their best ; each was ready as soon as his rival 
ceased, and began the iastaut the applauae 
allowed him to be heard, and the thirteen 
couplets each were sung in tjhe same time as six 
had been in the first contest. The miller stood 
with his arms folded on his broad cheat, and 
sought occasional inspiration from a small wine- 
skin proffered by his brother. Pelho squeezed 
his folded berret hard in his right hand, and 
swayed his arms to time in not ungracefol 
action. For the first five or six verses ne fully 
held his own, but it was then evident that the 

fhysioal strength of the miller would tell, 
'elho's smile died out, a look of exhaustion 
was coming over him, and the jury compassion- 
ately ordered the prize, 80 frs., to be divided. 
Couplets of thanks from the two to the audience, 
the jury, and to M. d'Abbadie, the prize-giver, 
closed the contest. The crowd dispersed with 
immense satisfaction at the result, and Pelho 
waa hugged and slapped and kiased idmoat to 
dealji by admiring friends. 

During this time, the printed songs which had 
won the first and second prizes for written 
composition were handed round among the 
audience. These were "The Charcoal Burner 
on the Mountain," by P. Bidaxrart of Baigorry, 
and a veraified fiable " The Wolf turned Saint," 
by Landondoberri of Sare — neither of them 
above the almost univeraal mediocrity of prize 
poems everywhere. Wbmtwoeth Wbbstee. 
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OOBBEaPONDENQE. 

THOMAS WEDaWOOD. 

London : Oot, 3, 1882. 

Will yon allow me to make your colomoa tha 
medium of an announcement, to suoh as are 
interested in the &ct, that some membwa of my 
family have diaoovered a box containing letters 
to, and MSS. by, Thomas Wedgwood, the ftiend 
of Coleridge, Godwin, &o., and that these are in 
the hands of persona competent to decipher and 
arrange them F We shoiud b? gratafol if any- 
one who has papers or information tending to 
throw light on the history of Thomas Wedgwood 
(a person who excited some attention among hia 
contemporaries) would allow us to see them; 
and my cousia (Mr. Arthur Wedgwood, 31 York 
Street, Portman Square} would take charge of, 
and faithfully return, whatever may be entrusted 
to him. JxTUA Wedqwooo. 



THE OCTAVO " BBEECHES " KEW TESIAXENT OP 

ld7& 

EaddacaflaU : lapt U, 188], 

I believe it has never been noticed, by any 
writer on the sabject of early versions of tha 
Bible, that the octavo New Testament printed 
by Tho. YautroaUier for Christopher Barker, 
1675, differs not only from all otber Qovevau 
and Tomsons New Testaments, but also £com 
every other E n glish version. 

For example, the word " babe," which occurs 
so often in all other veraioiia, is omitted, bath 
in the wingnlar and ploial form, &om the 1675 
edttioB. 

Digitized by V^jOOy IC 
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Li S. Luke i. 41, Sing James's Torsioii of 
1611 hM— 

" th* babe leaped In her womb ; " 
the 1575 reads— 
" the ehOde sprang in her beUle." 
Xhe same in the 44th verse — 
"the eUlde qtrang in my bellle for joye." 

In S. Lnke ii. 12 the 1611 has— 
"Ye shall find the babe wrapped in swaddling 
olothes, lying in a manger ; " 
the 1575 reads— 

" Te ahal finds the ohilde swadlsd, sad layd In a 
oratoh." 

The 16th Terse the same— 

" the Ohilde layd in the orateh." 

Heb. T. IS— 

" For every one lliat iiselh ifXlik» is inezperte in 

the worde A ri|^teoasncs t for lie Is a ohilde." 

B. Matt. zi. 26— 

"beoanse then hsst hid these thiages from the 
of nnderstandiag and hast opened 



wise 

them nnto etdldran." 

Bom. ii. 20 — 

" An instmotor of them whioh laoke disoretion, a 

teacher of the nnleamed." 

1 Cor. iii. 1 — 

" Even as nnto Ohildren in Chiisk" 

1 B. Pet. iL 2— 

" As newe borne ehUdren." 

It would be interesting to know by whom 
and by what aathority the revision of this 
edition was made. 

Should tlie title-page and oolophon be lost, 
the above is suffleient to distinguish the 1576 
from all other editions of the New Testament 

J. S. DoSB. 



kestrell," &o. And, after all, even the Latia 
erepere is firom a base ksaf, wluoh is praotically 
a mere variant of kabk, and of similar direotiy 
imitative origin. 

In the sense of "teal," the V. cereeUt was 
frequently spelt taretlle, in whioh form it 
appears in Cotgrave as well as in Modem 
French. Seefiuther in Littrtf, under ariedle, 
erieerdle, and ta/redU ; and in Diez, under 
cereeta, whioh is the Spanish form. 

The Burgundian crUtd is interesting as 
having a similar exoreeoent t. I have little 
doubt that there was also a Frov. F. eritUrd* 
in use as a diminutive form. The change from 
initial cr to (r (as ia loel, trani tot E. crane) at 
onoe aooounts for the ItaL in$tartllo, explained 
as '< a kestrell " by Flotio. 

WALTKB W. SKSiLT. 



XHX SmiOLOOT OF " KSaTTKBL." 

OtmMdt*. 

The word herird, as denoting a base kind of 
hawk, ooours in Spenser, F. Q. ii. 8, 4 ; also, 
as JatttriL in Ben Jonson, Epicoene, iv. 4 : and, 
as caitrd, in Beaum. and Fletcher, Pilgrim, 
i. 1 : see Nazes. Mr. Wedgwood derives it 
from *' Burgundian eriitd, Fr. ereuerdh, guer- 
cdU, a hawk of a reddish colour ; " and observes 
that " the O. synonym rSthel-toeihe, from rStM, 
raddle or red ohalk, points to an origin in Q. 
rod-erite, creta rnbea: Dief. Supp." This is 
not quite clear; but if it is meant that hettrd 
has anything to do with the Latin creta, tiie 
oondusion can hardly be admitted. 

The ezaot Fr. farm whioh produced the B. 
katrd was rightly pointed out by Minsheu as 
being quareerdle, wniBnoe qtten^rdlt, hu'rd, and, 
finally, keitrd, with ezoresoent i after «, as in 
a7nong$-t, whUt-t, &0. Now queretrdtt is for 
queredeUe*, tiie regular diminutive of qwrttOe, 
the original of which is, of course, the Latin 
querquedula, a kind of teal, as shown by Dies 
and Soheler. As to merqu-eduia, it is of 
imitative origin, from the Aryan root tt^wt ; 
of. croak, ertak, chirk, &o. : see Vanioek. 

The Fr. forms are numerous. Ootgrave 
gives queretBe and guercerdle as meaning " kas- 
trell ; " oercdle, "a teal ; " eereertttg, " a 
kaatrell, also teale ; " whence, by shifting of r 
(as in E. bird for brid), we have also crecereUe, 
"a kestreU," and the Mod. F. arieerdle, whioh 
Soheler explains as tba diminutive of cricdk, 
a by-form of ceretUe. The Mod. F. eriedle in 
the sense of "rattle" is referred by Soheler 
either to a supposed Latin form crepieella* 
(from erepere), or to the imitative root seen in 
English creak. The latter is the simpler 
solution, and helps to account fbt the shifting 
of «■ ; cf . F. eraquer, and observe how Ootgrave 
equates the words in explaiqing erecereUe as " a 
rattle or oUok for ohildnn to play with, also a 



" XU8KABIAN." 

BsyoDM : 8«pt. M, 1881. 

I do not object to the assertion in Mr. Ghrant 
Allen's letter (AoASSirr, September 16^ that 
the Basque skolls are similar to the Neolithic, 
although I should hesiteto positively to affirm 
it. The Basques are a very mixed people, 
and it is difficult to determine what their 
primitive type originally was. The current 

r' Dion among antluopologiBts now is, it is true, 
t the anment Basque type was dolioho- 
oephslio. But is it demonstrated that this doli- 
chocephalic type was identical with that of the 
vanoos contetnporarv European races? And 
what proof is were that this identity should be 
restricted to the Neolithio ages, and not include 
the Palaeolithio also ? 

But, however this may be, I may add, as an 
apparent support of the assertion, that a few 
Basque names of inatrumente appear to be 
derived from the word " stone ; " e.g., aizkora, 
hatchet, from aitz, aiz, "rook, stone." This 
ethnology is not mine. 

I should nevertheless object to the generalisa- 
tion of the term "Enskahan" as synonymous 
with "Neolithic" or <' FalaeoUthio." First, 
because such use of the word apparentiy implies 
the identity of all the races of the Neolithio age, 
whioh, at least from the linguistic point of view, 
is Boaroely admissible. Secondly, because the 
word " Euskarian," as a characteristic term for 
a Basque origin, is too recent, and is hardly yet 
admitted into common use. It is a pedantic 
term, invented some forty or fifty years ago by 
local grammarians, with the mere object of 
avoiding the rei>etition of the one correct^ 
popular, and histoiical term, "Basque." 
"Euskarian" is derived from Euskara, the 
original name of the Basque language, meaning, 
it is supposed, " the clear manner of speaking, 
the one true language." So that " Euskarian " 
would mean not " of the Basque people," but 
"of the Basque language," and is thus quite 
unsuiUble as a genwal anthropological denomi- 
nation. The word " Basque,' on the contrary, 
would be perfeotiy suitable for the purpose, if 
only the identity of all Neolithic European 
races be admitted. Juusn Ynrsoir. 



at that time on the Continent also. Ur. F. W. 
Budler summed up the evidence on the subieot 
in his able address at the Swansea meeting of 
the British Assooiation in 1880 in this sense:— 
"As the Silures were to Britain, so were the 
Aquitani to Qaul ; they were the dark Ibenaa 
element." And he quoted Strabo as stating 
that, " while the natives of Celtic and Bdm 
Oaul resembled each other, the Aqui* 
tanians dififered in their physical chsraoter- 
istios from both these people, and resemblsd 
the Iberians " (British Assooiation B^orU, 1880, 
pp. 615, 616). Oertainly the peopU about Brire 
and Limoges struck me, daring a recent tour in 
France, as generally dark smd short. 

Dr. Beddoe, on examining the forms of the 
heads in the West of England, found tJbat 
those whioh are ordinarily oaUed braohyoephalio 
belonged, for the most i»rt, to individaals with 
light hair, the dark-haired people being dolioho* 
cephalic. He also fbund that the form of Dr. 
Broca's typical Basque cranium was very similar 
to the modem Silurian (South Welsh) head 
(Memoira of the Anthropolo|^oal Society of 
London, iL 350-56). 

It is worth mentioning that, in old maps of 
the world "as blown to Herodotus," the in- 
habitante of that part of the Cont^ent answer- 
ing to Spain and about half of France ue 
staled - Iberi," east of whom are the << LigyM," 
with the Celtae north of bollx peoples, vary 
much as in later times. 

As regards the lioguistio difficultiee, it should 
be remembered that langusga is no sufflsisnt 
evidenoe of race; and in the Basque oonntir 
there are evidenti;)^ two types, one of which 
must have given its language to the other. 
They appear to be now much mixed. 

J. Fabx UASftuoir. 



Another correspondent writes :— 

"I have just noticed the following pasasge in 
Larramendi's Coro^phia de Qvipuacoa, whuh 
ought to be decisive of the (luestion whethw 
the Basques are fair or not Larramendi wu a 
native of Ghiipuzooa, tiie only province whioh ii 
purdy Basque, not having been ooonpied bj 
the Suiglish during their domination in Sontb- 
western France from the twelfth to the fifteeath 
century. Larramendi, writing in 1756, says:— 

" ' Los hombres son de estatura regular, bien 
agestados, hlanaoe, aAn los que tMlo el ano 
sufr«n los ardores del sol y las mdemendaa del 
tiempo, oomo son los labradorea.' 

" He goes on to say that the women are 'de 
vivissimo color' — ruddy or mddy-oheeked, I 
suppose he means." 

[It may be as well to remark that our own 
objection was not to the anthropological theory 
which identifies the Silures witn tiie Iben, bnt 
to the use of the word " Euskarian" for the 
supposed common stock. — Ed. AoAsmcT.] 



London : Oot. i, 1S8I. 

A dolichocephalic short race is admitted by 
the best authorities, both in this country and 
in France, to have preceded the tall braohy- 
oephalio people, whoee remains in Western 
Europe are generally found associated with 
bronze weapons; and the name "Iberian" 
(first adopted on oraniological grounds by Dr. 
Thumam) does not appear to be unsuiteble. 

It is one of the few " fixed pointo in British 
ethnology," according to Prof. Huxley, that 
these two races— one dark and tiie other fiur— 
were in England when the Romans invaded 
this country ; and it is something more than an 
assumption titat there were sinulkr populations 



UnVBBSITY OOLLEaB, BBI8T0L. 

TTnlTWittj 0«U«e, BiiiW : Iqpt. 17, 1U2. 

In the AoAsxiiY of September 23, under the 
heading " Science Notes, you have inserted s 
paragraph calling attention to University 
College, Bristol, for whioh we owe you oar 
thanks. You point out, what is perfiaetlf 
true, that extensive arrangemente have been 
made for the study of medicine and applied 
science. Then follows your next sentence :— 

" Bat we fail to sea that eqnal attention is paid to 
liberal studies ; and, under these droamstanoai, wi 
cannot sliare in the regret that the oollege has do 
foondatlon. Applied soienoe does not need en* 
dowmsnt." 

These remarks are entirely erroneous. The 
Literary Department, buildings for which tf« 
already provided, embraces, as you will see by 
the aooompanyine Galeadar,. W^'^?'^ ? ^ 
Digitized by VjOUQ Iv^ 
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eliMcal langTUKM, Hebrew, English histoiy 
and litontnn, French and German langnagea 
wd literature, mond philosophy, politioal 
esoDoray, and mathematios ; and tiie oonncil 
would M very pleased to enlarge this onrrica- 
Inm had they snffloient means at their diaposal. 
With the ezoeption of the ohair of politioal 
toonomy, for whioh Balliol College, Oxford, pro- 
i^ee endowment, all of these ohairs depend on 
unual sabseription for their support. That 
the public do not agree with the substance of 
jma last sentence — viz., that " applied sdenoe 
does not need endowment " — is diown by the 
tut that the ohairs of chemistry and eng^eering 
luiT« lately been endowed for a limited time, 
the former by the Olothworkers' Company, and 
the latter by the Anchor Society of this city. 
A* a proof that due attention has been giren to 
the claims of literature, it is only necessary to 

r° ttoat that these departments were provided 
by the erection oi the first portion of our 
permanent buildings, that they are attended by 
a large number of female as well as of male 
Btndents, and that the excdlenoe of the teaohing 
is attested by the number who pass the Higher 
Local Fiiaminations of Cambridge IJniTersit^. 
In these ckuses some permanent endowment is 
tasential if the work is to be carried on with 
Batisfiution. but I need only refer to the 
oomi^aratiyely inexpensiTe nature of their 
leqoiremenfta with those of the sdentifio depart- 
ments to prove the fallacy of your last 
stetement 

W. lUicsAT (Principal). 

[We willingly print the'abore explanation for 
what it is worth. Bat, for ourselves, we cannot 
admit the inference that, because applied science 
has been endowed, therefore it needs endow- 
ment Again, teaohing up to the standard of the 
Cambridge Higher Locad Examinations is not 
precisely what we meant by " libend studies." 
—Ed. Acadxkt.] 



IHB "BEOOBSS OV TBS SOdBTY OF JXSrS." 
BottMtetd Kusi, Brin = Sapt M, IMS. 

In my review of the Becordt of the Engluk 
Pnvinee of the SoeUty of Jesut (Aoadeht, 
September 9, p. 181) I suggested that in some 
instances the author had withheld exact in- 
formation aa to the birthplaces of a few of the 
members of the Society of Jeens whose Lives he 
has writtm. In this I was undoubtedly mis- 
taken. Mr. Eoley writes that, 

"Bsgardlng the places of nativity, not a ahtgle one 
bss bsen intentionally omitted to the best of my 
NMlUotioiiT Well knowliig the importance o{ 
neh information, I have been anzions to obtain 
tbe (nlleek parttenlan ; bnt, nnfortunately, the 
viitsrs of the old Oatalogaea and M88. whioh I 
have nasd at* generally satisfled with giving the 
Monty akma." 

Edwabo Fbaoook. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

MoiVAT, Oot. 9, T.M p.B. Aiirtotollu : rrarilntiml KMnm 
br Mr. aiwawitii H. Ho<Ismb, »I1i* Mathed vf 

ndiMvkv." 

WiMBDAv, Odt. 11, S V m. Macoioapioal : " ObMrratioiu 
•B MfrAAaaocrM," br Mi. T. B. B««tur; ■■Soue Hwias 
Jamas Tadauai el 7V»«*aa»»<iia <iiMrto," by Dr. K. 



'UDiiTiOat. IS.Sp.B. Kav Bhaknaia: "JnUni OMiu," 
kr Mlaa K. H. Htakay, 



SCIENCE. 

LKHOKICUrr's X1.BLT BlBLICAl BIBTOBT. 

Let OrWnea de VMittoire d'apria la Bible. 
By Fr. Lenormant. VoL II. (Paris : 
Maisonneuve.) 

Thobk who have read the first volume of 
M. LeoomiMit's work on the earlier chapters 



of Genesis will have looked forward eagerly 
for the second. This now lies before us, and 
is marked by the same powers of clear ex- 
position, extensive learning, and ingenious 
combination. If it is not so interesting as 
the first volume, the fault lies with the 
sutgeot-matter, not with the author. The 
site of Paradise, the three sons of Noah, and 
the descendants of Japheth according to the 
tenth chapter of Genesis are the questions 
which fill a volume of more than 500 pages. 

While the book was passing through the 
press. Prof. Delitzsoh's attempt to localise the 
Garden of Eden in Babylonia appeared. In 
noticing this work in the Aoadxict, I ex- 
pressed my agreement with the theory it 
advocated — a theory, in fact, which had 
already been defended by Sir Henry Rawlinson 
and myself. It will, therefore, be readily 
understood that I find myself unable to agree 
on this subject with M. Lenormant, who 
seeks to show that the primitive Eden lay 
where Zend tradition placed it, in the high 
lands of the Hindu Kush, and was only subse- 
quently adapted to the geographical conditions 
of Babylonia. I confess that I can see neither 
trace nor possibility of contact between the 
early Aryans of the far East and the Acca- 
dians and Semites of the Euphrates Valley 
until that later age when Phoenician ships 
traded to Opbir and the Assyrian monarchy 
oame into conflict with the Medes in the ninth 
century s.c. What resemblances there may 
be between the account of Paradise as we 
have it in Genesis and the traditions of the 
Persians seem to me far more likely to have 
been due to borrowing on the part of the 
latter, after the overthrow of the Babylonian 
empire, than to their derivation from a 
common origin. Otherwise I do not under- 
stand why they should have been known only 
to a few members of the Aryan and Semitic 
families. Moreover, the express mention of 
the Tigris and Euphrates among the rivers of 
Paradise, coupled with the Babylonian colour- 
ing of other portions of the Jehovistio nar- 
rative in Genesis seems to point plainly to 
the true source from which the Biblical ac- 
count has been drawn. 

In common with many others, however, 
M. Lenormant feels a difficulty in regard to 
the much-debated expression in Genesis which 
is rendered by the Authorised Version : " and 
from thence (the river) was parted, and be- 
came four heads." But I think I can throw 
some light upon this from the cuneiform 
documents. In W. A. I. ii. 51, 45-49, the 
Biver Innina is explained to be " the snake- 
river," "the river of the rope of the 
great god" (Hea), "the river of the great 
deep ; " and " the snake-river " seems to be 
equivalent to " the river of the snake god," 
since, in the line preceding that in which it 
is named, the Uruttu, or Euphrates, is said to 
be " the encircling river of the snake-god of 
the tree of life. Now, in early Aocadian 
mythology, the mouth of the Euphrates was 
identified with the river of death, which 
encircled the earth like a serpent, and beyond 
which lay the home of the gods and heroes. 
The Qkeanos of Homer had, I believe, its 
origin in this Acoadian river which coiled 
itself round the world. It was usually termed 
" the deep," and as such was the dwelling- 
plaoe of Hea, the god of waters and of wisdom. 



whose symbol was the soake. Like the 
serpent V&suki in the Mah4bh&rata, by means 
of whom the sea was churned, the snake of 
Hea was also "the rope of the world" 
{IF. A. I. ii. 29, 62), a phrase which irre- 
sistibly reminds us of tiie golden chain which 
Zeus challenged the gods to hang from the 
sky. The Euphrates was thus a representative 
of the heavenly river whioh surrounded the 
earth ; and, aa the rivers of the four regions of 
the world were fed by the latter, the Eu- 
phrates, its earthly antitype and microcosm, 
was similarly reguded as feeding the other 
rivers and canals of Babylonia. "The 
snake-god of the tree of Ufe" must be 
connected vrith that Ghaldaean account of 
the Fall which is yet to be discovered; 
but the tree of life to whioh he belonged was 
planted in the heavenly Para^se, not in its 
sublunar representative on the banks of the 
Euphrates. It was only when the heavenly 
Paradise was localised in the Babylonian 
Eden that Babylon, "thi gate of God," the 
old Accadian Eardingira, came to be entitled 
" the city of the tree of li&." This tree of 
life is elsewhere called "the pine-tree (of 
Eridu)," " the shrine of the god Iminn.'-' 

The space at my disposal prevents me from 
even touching upon the many interesting 
points which are suggested by M. Lenormant'a 
Dook. There is hwdly a' page from which 
we cannot glean some new fact or point of 
view. Naturally, it is not possible . to be 
always of one mind with the author, or to 
accept all the conclusions he puts before us. 
The etymology of Deukalion, for instance, 
which be adopts cannot be right. The 
word is a patronymic, like other epithets of 
the Sun-god, such as Hyperion and ApoUon, 
and is formed from Deukalos. The latter 
name has the same origin as Poly-deuk^s, 
and possibly Odysseus, and means " the 
bright one," just aa the Homeric SBtvKrii is 
conversely the " inglorious." The geographical 
position, again, which I should assign to 
Ashkenaz is different from that for which 
M. Lenormant contends. In Jer. Ii. 
27, Ashkenaz is associated with Ararat, 
Minni, and the Medes ; and, as it is men- 
tioned between Minni and the Medes, we 
should naturally look for it on the eastern 
frontier of Assyria. Now it is just here that 
Sargon places a country of Asguzo, with 
which I am strongly inclined to identify 
Ashkenaz. ' Ararat extended eastwards of 
Lake Van, and, as we learn from the 
Vannic inscriptions, adjoined the Minni, who 
lived on the south-western side of Lake 
Urumiyeh. If Asguza is Ashkenaz, the 
prophet would describe the invaders of 
Chaldaea in geographical order— first Ararat, 
then Minni, next Ashkenaz, and finally 
Media, of which Kyros made himself master 
before advancing upon Babylonia. 

I hope it will not be long before the third 
volume of M. Lenormant's work appears. 
The further discussion of the ethnological 
table of Genesis and the account of the con- 
fusion of languages open up fields of research 
which none can treat with a more genial or 
competent hand. 

A. H. Si.TC£. 
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FOREiair TBAN8LATI0NB OF THE 
B.P.O.K. 
Thx Foreign Translation Oommittee of fh« 
Sodety for Promoting OhriatiMi Knowledge 
has iesoed the following work* during the past 
year; — 

Boondri. Colleotiona for a Handbook, by the 
EOT. W. H. Woodward. 

Luganda. An outline Grammar, by the Bey. 
0. T. WitaoD. 

Too. Portione of the Prayer-book. 

BukMU. The Alphabet on a large sheet. 

Toniba. The Book of Oommon Prayer. 

Malagaty. The Book of Psalms. 

Florida. Portions of the Prayer-book. 

Iiahel. Portions of the Prayer-book and 
Scripture Beadings. 

Maori. An Outline of Scripture History. 

Hatoadan. A Book of Hymns. 

Zinukian (British North America). Portions 
<rf the Prayer-book. 

Chiptwjfan. Portions of the Prayer-book. 

Tdugu. Paley'a Evidenaet of OhrUtianitti, 
translated by the Ber. J. B. Padfield. 

Urdu. A Oommentary on the Acts of the 
Apostles, by the Ber. B. Olark and the Bev. 
Imadnddin. 

P«r«Mn. The Book of Common Prayer. 

The Committee have also in the press or in 
preparation the following works : — 

iShmi (the PongoB ICnion, West Coast of 
Africa). The New Testament 

Iho and Mendi (la the neighboadbood of tlM 
Niger, Western Africa). A Yocabolary and 
Chrammar respeotiTel^. The Ibo Yooabulary 
was drawn up by Bishop Orowther, and the 
Mendi Ghrammar by the Bev. J. F. Sdhon, who 
is seeing both works through the press. 

PtTMon. A short Bible History. 

TtM-AuA. The Book of Common Prayer. 

Qjibwa. The Book of Common Prayer. 

Hawaiian. The Book of Common Prayer. 

Boondti, The Litany, &o. 

AraHc. The Book of Common Prayer. 

Urdu. A Version of forty-four Sermons in 
Bishop How's Plain Wordt; and The Bpring 
c/Li/e. 

Kathmiri. The Bookof Common Prayer. 

Japanete, The Book of Common Prayer. 

Maori. A short Bxplanation of the Prayer- 
book. A Compendium of Church History. A 
Onide to the Old Testament, and an Explana- 
tion of its Difficulties. 



OOSBBSPOlTDElfOE. 

IjaaSaa: Oot. S, lUZ. 

Wm yoa allow me to say a few words in 
reply to Dr. Legge's letter of the 19th nit P 

I fear that he lias not done me the honour of 
reading my reyiew of his Tih £ing attentively, 
or else I cannot understand how he oau say, as 
he does, that " Prof. Douglas seems to allow at 
last that the text is that of king W&n and his 
son." My recent studies haye led me to exactly 
the opposite conclusion ; and the main drift of 
mjr review was to prove that the text was not 
written by either kmg Wfin or his son. 

Dr. Lwge further says that, in my version of 
the yooabulary of wmoh dbap. xxx. of the 
Yih King consists, I have translated it by 
bringing out the "definition of about twenty 
different oharaoters." This, also, is a mistake. 
In each case, as I pointed out in my reyiew, 
the character (Le) is the same, with the addi- 
tion, however, of subsequently added aphone 
determinativee. 

But Dr. Legge directs his main attack on 
my extract from Lo Pe's History. And here 
again he appears to be under the erroneous 
impression that I referred to Lo Pe as " a critic 
of the first rank." Whereas I merely mentioned 
his views as inoidentidly supporting my own, 



which have been derived firom the internal 
evidence afforded by the text, and not from the 
opinions of Chinese writers. 

Dr. Legge further attempts to minimise the 
weight of Lo Pe's evidence by quoting against 
him a disparaging criticism from the Manual of 
the late Mr. Mayers. But another and an even 
greater authority on Chinese literature, Mr. 
Wylie, gives a more oorreotview of his writings 
when he says : " The historical portion is con- 
sidered of httle value, . . . but there is a good 
deal of learning shown in the geogr^hieal 
and critical parte." It is from the oritlcal 
part that I have taken my extract. 

But Dr. Legge finds fault also with the 
inadequacy of my translation of the quotation 
given. I oau only say that I adhere to my 
rendering, though it differs from his own ; and 
I cannot be but surprised that he should have 
suggested that in one passage I may have ex- 
changed one character for another m presence 
of a dMcolty of translation. I can assure him 
that I should never vamp up a text, whatever 
may be the difficulties in my way. 

Dr. Legge congratulates himself that his 
translation is in accord with the views of many 
generations of Chinese writers. I quite admit 
it ; and my contention is that the result of his 
aooord has been the produotion of an unintelli- 
gible volume. 

On the other hand, I contend that, when 
M Terrien de La Couperie and myself shall have 
completed our translation of the Yih Sing in 
the sense in which I have rendered ohap. zxx., 
there will be shown to be in it fiar more 
knowledge, and infinitely more praotioal wisdom, 
than the Chinese have any idea of. 

BOBXKT K DOCaZiAA 



THB FSTOHOLOOT Of BrSOHIBlf. 

B«rlla:a«ft. 11,U8J. 

My attention has only just been called to 
areviewof my 2>«r Buddhitmut in seiner Psy- 
ehologie by Dr. Bhys Davids in the Aoasxut 
of August 26, p. 154. 

While I venture a few words in reply to M 
well known an authority, I am chiefly prompted 
to do so by the esteem I bear hun, and by the 
wish to get profit bom. his criticism. Till now 
this has turned out severe enough ; and it 
would be just also, every word of it, if the 
book condemned had professed to be a text- 
book on Buddhist psychology. Far from 
such pretensions, my book aims at being 
but one more attempt, afteir a long line of pre- 
decessors, to oolleot the materials wliioh lie scat- 
tered over the world and through history, and 
are often bewildering even to ethnological eyes. 
But for this there is here neither occasion nor 
place, beyond the remark, already made, that 
the book is primarily concerned with com- 
parative psychology, taking the data occasion- 
ally furnished by Buddhism as its starting- 
points. If so, the question may be asked, Why 
place Buddhism prominently on the title-page, 
and lead critics astray by a false sign f 

Here a confession has to be made, for whioh 
I crave pardon. The deceptive sign was hung 
out intentionally, to allure the attention of 
Buddhist sohdiKrs. Sinoe my return from my 
travels through Further India in the yean 
1860-64, the Buddhist materials collected during 
my stay at Mandalay and in Siam had remained 
unpublished. So I thought to avail myself of 
an opportunity that offered, and give part of 
them to the publi& Of the danger I had to 
run in acting thus I was not unaware. Buddhist 
studies are at present entrusted (to their great 
benefit) to a body of learned speoialists, who 
form a splendid array of shining lights, illu- 
minating the darkness of ancient lore. And, 
for my part, I am neither a Sanskrit nor a 
F&li sciiolar, as I have always openly declared 
{Der Buddhitrmu, pp. 337, 360), and, as I may 



add, always regretted. But ethnology, wluoh 
calls to Africa to-day, to North or Soath 
America to-morrow, to Polynesia, Anitnlia, 
or wherever else, does not leave leisure im 
every language ; there are too many in five 
contments. Among the languages of Eastern 
Asia, I am acquainted only with Birmsse aod 
Siamese sufficiently to translate the verDaonlu 
books, and to talk with the monks in the 
convents whioh I passed on my voyages on the 
Irawadi and the Menam. Turning uieee con- 
versations mostly to the Abhidhammo, I learned 
a good deal about the psvohologiaal oonoaptiona 
of modem Buddhists. The hope then came to 
me that our Buddhist scholars, who, throagh 
the prevalence of the Jataka texts (or the 
Suttapitakam in general and Yinayapifokam) 
in European libraries, cannot expect much 
psychology in their reading, ^night perhaps be 
interested in popular notions, taken, not from 
the treasures of dlassio languages, but from 
the humble vernaculars. I now see tha)^ by 
fitting in these original materials here and 
there in my book, they have been so greatly 
disguised as to be overlooked even by ex- 

renced eyes. The oritio has only hard woidi 
my bad transcriptions; and, m regard to 
these,! am always afraid (knowing mvowndsfi* 
ciencies best) to be weighed in the philologiwl 
balance. But, in this present case, the difflcolty 
of understanding the passage quoted lies in 
the mistake of referring to the name of the 
Sutra (Saggtti, not Bangtti, in this canon of 
transcription) what rightly belongs to the 
philosophical term, the Yimukti (Yimutti) or 
Yimdkcha (Yimokkha), being brought up to 
five (from the ftrydni sa,1yAni or aiiyM 
satohtsohftni) by Paripfttchaniyft safifiil. Aa u 
ancient standard work on Buddhism (irhiM 
pages formerly used to be familiar to ereiy 
reuer) returns in several of its chapter! to 
the discussion of these temos, I had thoi^t 
that I might be short, and speak in parentleM. 
For shortness' sake, also, I leave alone the other 
mistakes; the last , of the " three blondan," 
and in reality the only ona remaining, being 
due to negligent revision of the French. Initeu 
of this kind of polemic, I prefto to call the 
attention of Buddhist Boholws to some pointi 
whioh appear to me not to have leoeivw doe 
attention, though in some xespects they may 
be regarded as turning-points of the whole 
system. For, I repea^_ the main fBatoie* of 
Buddhism are psyohologioal. 

1. The part played by the Ohetasika in form- 
ing the new existence (with the first rising of the 
Sankh&ro out of Avijja)^ as well as dnrmg the 
actual existence in tbeir close connexion with 
the Ohitr (Cittam). The oonoeption of their w»7 
of working supplies the key for understanding 
the doctrine ; oat, apart from a short mention 
ofthCtsedathit" (Ohetasika or ChetaBik)br 
Bigaadet, they are hardly anywhere referred 
to in Buddhist handbooks (as far as known to 
me), not even in Childers' valuable storehooM 
(except the a4ieotive Cetaaiko). 

2. The Ohuti-Chitr (Cuti, vanishing) for the 
Earma to work the future existence out of the 
former one by transmigrating in the Patison^- 
Ohitr (Patisandhi), as explained in the Abhi- 
dh *"'"'*t thaaan^aha 

3. The Axomkna (arammanam) is to be looked 
fbr in vain in most Buddhist handbooki, 
except as shortly alluded to by Hardy and 
Alabaster; and by Childers it is dLecneeed 
rather in connexion with the Kammafthana— 
meditation. Whereas they form the monng 
sming of the whole developmeot, DhamiM 
(Dharma) being the Axomana of Kuio* ^ 
Nirvana, aa Aaangkhara-Ayatana. Thu » 
was in the treatise I received from the hands 
of King Mongkut himself, who is no mm 
authority in Buddhist philosophy. ^ 

4. About Nirvana disoussionhu often W|U«i 
warm sinoe entire Batisfwtion in "eztm(»OB 
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or annihilation " began to &iL But already, 
kt a time when all waa lolled in the sopor 
pocti of Nirrana, aa meaning " nothingneea," 
a protest waa entered aninat that yiew in my 
books. Nirvana (aa I nave ainoe repeated on 
wreral occasiona) appears in ita own home as 
juat the contrary of \mat European sobolars and 
philosophen have tried to make it. The oppo- 
ttte of Uaya (the negation of negation^ most 
ooostitute the trae reality, to be oonoeired as 
" Orenzbeg^iff " in modern terminology. Quite 
noently many illostrations have been giTen of 
this otiecure point, and many new elocidationa 
added; bat I have seen no reason to change 
the views which I formed sixteen years age. 
Dr. Bhys Davids, in his latest work (1880), fixes 
Nirvana as ' ' moral condition.' ' Ghood autnority 
for this, if it were needed, ooold be given from 
the various explanations noted down in my 
diaries ; whereas at other times they ran out 
in the "jewelled realm of b^jpiness," and other 
dasoriptions of indescribable blLsa in Ifokaha 
or in the more material pioture of a liyana 
Niphan. Bat in prolonged oonversations witb 
phuoaophioal minds (aa, for instanoe, the abbot 
of the Yat Borommanivet) the aspect was 
changed, and the whole became a great evoln- 
tiion ueorj in the concatenation of moral and 
phyiioal foroes under the governing laws of 
Fhia Tham (Dhamm* or Dnaima). It is not 
myoonoem Inre which of these different ex- 
planations ba the true one (though what is 
abtolntely troa, after all, in the vacillating 
opinians of soboola ?) ; but I oannot get rid of 
the penonal impression that Buddhism, as 
rooted in its psychology, must be nndwstood 
paychotogioally in order to reaoh its genuine 
obaraoter. 

lij object in the above publication was only 
to lay before the masters m the field of Bud- 
dhist research some oontribations from an out* 
of-the-way pUoe gathered by a oasnal explorer. 
Conndared by themselves^ they oannot be void 
of all value, for they were taken from pure 
Moroas— in the interior of Buddhistio countries, 
from the lips of the teachers or £tom their 
erery-dsy books, so as to represent the ideas 
pnniling there at present. 

To save, however, valuable time, which nught 
b« kwt in trying to pick np " the few gnuns of 
wheat "among what most appear superfluous 
chsff from a striotly philological point of view, 
1 dull avail myself of my next leisure to gather 
tliem in a ooudensed form, and praeent them 
to the kind oonsidetation of those wnose opinions 
ue of value in the questions suggested— to 
philologists on the one hand, and to ethnologists 
on the other. A. BAsnui, 



NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Htsg 0. F. Qovoott OuMiONo's new book 
will be entitted Fim Fowntaint. It wiU be pub- 
lished 1^ Mussrs. Bladkwood, in two volumes, 
with a map and nmnerons illustrations. 

MusBS. JxTTA, Heelis Aim Co. announce for 
inunediate publication a new story of life in 
!^th Africa. The title of the book is The 
firm in the Karoo. Am the author, hCra. Oorey 
Hohson, has resided for many years in the 
Mstem province of Cape Colony, the descrip- 
tions of scenery, natural objects, and manners 
>nay be relied npon for accuracy ; and the in- 
odents related are founded on fact. 

Tee books of travel announced by Messrs. 
Bentley inelnde In the Land of Miefortune 
(pnsanisbly Sonth Africa), by I^ady Florence 
i>ixie, with illastcations by Major Fraaer and 
''Apt 0. F. Bereafbrd ; In the Land of Schamyl, 
hy Mr. Phillipps-WoUey ; Jn the Black Foreat, 
t/ Mr. Charles W. Wood ; and Brighter Britain : 
oeing a Description of Life in Northern New 
Zealand, by l£r. W. Dclisle Hay. 



BOIENOE NOTES, 

A PAFBB read a short time ago before the 
Birmingham Philosophioal Society hy If r. W. 
Jerome Harrison, and recently reprinted from 
the society's Froeeedingt, deals with a subject 
of considerable interest to geologists in the 
Midland counties. It is well known that 
pebbles of quartzite are abundantly aoattered 
throngh the drift of the Midlands ; but their 
original derivation is matter of great uncer- 
tainty. It is trae that from their lithological 
oharaoten, and from the fossils which they 
contain, we may fairly infer that the pebbles 
were immediately derived from the conglomerate 
which forms the middle member of the Banter 
Sandstone or Lower Trias ; but there still 
lemains the question. What was the origin of 
the materials of this conglomerate P To this 
question several answers hiave at various times 
been given. In the present paper, Mr. Hanison 
argues with mwdx skill in favour of the deriva- 
tion of these pebbles from the qoartsiteB in the 
palaeosoio rooks which, during the Triassio 
period, sixetehed as a broad ridge or land axis 
across Central England, connecting, as by an 
isthmus, the old ro^ of the Eastern area with 
those of Wales. It should be noted that with 
the ori{;:in of the qoartzite pebbles of the Mid- 
lands IS bound up the vexed question of the 
parentafie of similar pebbles at Bodleigh Sal- 
terton, in Devonshire. 

Wb nnderatand that Dr. Bowman's Inter- 
mediate Teaet-hook of Phyiieal Science, which has 
been prepared to meet the want indicated by 
Prof. Huxley for a suitable class-book Im 
students at night-schools, mechanics' institu- 
tions, &o., will be published in a few days by 
Messrs. Oassell, Fetter, Qalpin and Co. 

Amoro the works about to be issued by 
Messrs. W. Collins, Sons and Co. are the 
following : — Hydrostatics, by J. T, Bottomley ; 
the second volume of Collins' Mineralogy, 
dealing with Descriptive IGneralogy ; Algebrai' 
eal ExampUe, for lower forms, by E. Atkins; 
and Animal Physiology, by Mrs. F. Fenwiok 
MiUer. 

Wx learn that the interesting series of 
ethnographio masks and busts modelled in 
plaster by the brothers Sohlaginweit from living 
specimens of various races in British India, 
Thibet, Central Asia, Morocco, and North 
America has been reproduoed both in zinc and 
plaster under the personal saperintendence of 
the surviving brother. The Anatic section of 
the oolleotion includes 276 masks ; and among 
these are Hindu and Mnssnlman types from 
India, Buddhist and Mnssolman types from 
Thibet, and Moghol faces from Central Asia. 
The casts from Morocco are twenty-six in 
number, consisting of twenty-one masks and 
five basts, taken by Eduard Sohlaginweit 
during the Spanish expedition of 1859-60. 
There are also nine masks modelled by Bobert 
Scblaginweit from North Amerioan aborigines. 
It is said that the execution of the casts is 
fitultiees, exhibiting the slwhtest roughness of 
skin in the originals. They are being sold 
by Johann Ambrosius Barth, of Leipcig ; the 
price of the entire series in metal is 7,216 
marks, and in plaster 1,241 marks. 



PSILOLOar NOTES. 

Ws are 0ad to see that the Oaelio Union 
(which, it may be as well to premise, is not a 
Scottish, bat an Irish, sooiety) at last feel them- 
selves jostifled in announcing a i»eriodical to be 
devoted exclusively to the oultivatioa of the 
Irish language. It is to be a monthly, printed 
putly in English, partly in Irish, with (it is 
hoped) a gradnally inerMsing proportion of the 
latter. The contents are to be nusoellaneous— 



prose eanys, original poetry, notes and queries^ 
proverbs, so. — bat all ainung at one end, the 
rartiieianoe of the Chdic movement. Snrely 
the Irish can do in this matter what the Finns 
have done. The address of the Ghaelio Union is 
19 Eildare Street, Dublin. Its patron is Arch- 
bishop Oroke; its president, the O'Oonor Don. 

Messbs. Tb^bitkr propose to re-classify cer- 
tain of the volumes published in their " Philo- 
sophical Library " and their " Oriental Series " 
under the new title of " The Qteat BeUgions of 
the East" No less than twenty-six volumes 
are at once indoded in the new series ; andj 
among those announced as in preparation, we 
are glad to notioe a translation of the second 
volume of Prof. Tide's Oomparative History of 
Andeni Bsligions, whioh will be dassed under 
" Assyrian." We must observe that it is only 
by some new process of "orientation" that 
Dr. Hahn'S Tsuni-t/goam is indoded in this 
series. 

The newvolams in Messrs. Triibner's ool- 
leotion of " Simplified Qrammars " is Hungarian, 
by Ignatius Singer, of Bnda Pesth. Among 
the other announcements in this series we 
should prefer to see " Finnish" substitated for 
<« Finnic" 

M. EuiLi Chatelaut has received a mission 
from the French Qovemment to examine the 
prindpal Latin MS9. in the publio libraries of 
Italy and to prepare photographic facsimiles of 
them. In especial, he is to eollate the MSS. 
of Sidonios ApoUinaris, a Christian writer of 
the fifth century. 

Wx take the following from the Sevue 
eritique: — M. Dieulafoy, civil engineer, has 
given an aoooont to theAcaddmie des Xnsoriptions 
of some of the results of an arohaeologioal 
mission in Persia whioh hid been entrusted to 
him by the GKiyemment, its object being the 
study of the monuments of the Achaemenian 
and Sassanid dynasties. He has interested 
himself chiefly in two monuments ntuated in 
the plain of Polvar-Biid, to the north of 
Persepolis, near the villages of Meshed-Muzzab 
and Maderdt'Snleiman. The place has been 
regarded as the site of the andent Pasargadae, 
where, according to tradition, Cyrus was buried. 
M. Dieulafoy combats this opinion, and recog- 
nises in the plain of Polvar-BM the spot where 
Cyrus vanquished the forces of Astyages, his 
grandtatiier, and where Cambyses, his father, 
was slain and boned. Cyrus had Mgon in this 
place the bnilding of a city which he wished to 
make his oapitaL M. Dieulafoy attributes to 
him one of the two edifioes which he described 
to the Acad^mie — that, namely, which bears the 
name of Takht Madereh Suleiman, or " Throne 
of the Mother of Solomon." It consists of 
immense substructures formed of colossal blocks 
of stone, but never finished, whioh remind us 
of the most andent Greek monuments like 
those of Segesta or Selinns, and appears to have 
served as uie model of the great terrace of the 

SEilaoe of Persepolis. As for the edifice of 
[eshed-Muzzab, a square tower,^ like the 
Lydan tombs, M. Dieulafoy thinks it belonged 
to Cambyses himselfl The capital Cyrus wished 
to found must have reodved the name of 
Par^akarta (" city of the Persians"), Persepolis 
in Qreek, a titie of honour whioh belonged to 
every capital of the oonntry, and was afterwards 
transfiarred by Darios to the town founded by 
him eighteen miles to the south of the other. 
It is this name of Par^akarta which the Greeks 
confounded with that of Pasargadae — a oon- 
ftesion whidi gave rise to the error mentioned 
above. 

The first two bi-monthly numbers have 
appeared of a BiUletin de Oorre^ondanu afrieaine, 
having for its sub-title "Antiqnit&i libyques, 
puniques, greoques et tomaines." The greater 
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nombera of fhe artiolea are devoted to Bomaa 
interiptions and the ruins of Boman townr. 
The raitor is M. E. Masqaeray, direoteur de 
I'Eoole snp^rieure at Aigien. 

Thr annonnoements of Herr Tenbner, of 
IiopEig, inolode a Lexicon Pindarloam by Dr. 
J. Kompel ; and a continnatiott of Dr. A. von 
Yelaen's critical edition of the Flays of Aristo- 
phanes. 



FINE ART. 

OVBAT 8ALB of FlCTURESt at ndaoed prioM (BngraTliiiri, Chrono*, 
•ttd Oteocnphfl), tuadaoOMlr frKmod. F/nryoaa Kboiit to parehua plotltiw 
IkovM par a tIbIL V«r7 ■niubla for weddlnc aod Chriatmat pnawt*.— 
avo. lUia, 1 14. Sciaiid, now Watwloo- bridgo. 



Aneiont Mmilet in Oreat Britain. By Prof. 

A. Miohaelis. Translated from the Qerman 

by C. A. M. Fennell. (Cambridge : The 

University Preas.) 
Thi private collectionB of ancient soulptores 
in this country lie in so many different 
quarters, and often bo far apart, as to make 
an acquaintance, if it were only with the chief 
of them, a matter of some difiioultv. Nor 
was it hitherto the length of the jotumeys 
that was the sole obstacle. There was 
no regular source from which information 
could De obtained as to what was really to be 
seen when all was done. Some of the sculp- 
tures were known from engravings in the 
Speeiment of the Dilettanti Society or in 
Glarao, from descriptions in Dallaway's 
Anoedote* or from notes communicated by 
Qerman students who had visited certain of 
the oolIeotioDs. But a knowledge of a great 
part of them lay hid in private catalogues, or 
did not exist at all. Occasions were oon- 
stantlv arising when it was necessary, in the 
pnrsait of some theory, to find a more accurate 
deacription of this or that statue ; and the 
possibility that here or there sculptures of the 
nighest importance might be lurking entirely 
unknown was becoming oppressive. It was 
in these circumstances that Prof. Miohaelis 
undertook the laborious task which he has 
accomplished in this large volume. 

For such a task it was required, above all, 
that whoever undertook it should possess the 
full confidence of archaeologists in regard to 
his judgment, so rare are the opportunities of 
comparing the descriptions with the sculp- 
tures themselves. 'It was a work which, if 
done at all, should be final. In this re- 
spect the qualifications of Prof. Michaelis 
were beyond dispute; and, in the arduous 
labour of examining these collections far 
and wide, it must have been satisfactory 
to him to know that his judgment would 
be relied on, and that in future no one 
need be in the dark as to what exists or does 
not exist in them. Where he was unable to 
visit and personally inspect the sculptures of 
a collection his descriptions will retain the 
imperfections, if there were any, of the 
sources from which they are drawn; but 
these cases are comparatively few and unim- 
portant. Possibly, also, there are still in 
country houses statues and basts entirely 
unknown to him. Tet, on the whole, his 
great volume may be confidently accepted as 
a critical catalogue of the private sculptures 
of this country. It is, in fact, much more 
than a catalogue, even in the Qerman sense 
of what such a thing should be, with masses 
of information heaped from all quarters under 



each item. That alone would have been 
laborious enough. It is at the same time 
a history of the formation of these collections 
of ancient sculpture. By keeping this well in 
view the author has added a charm to his book 
which its mere archaeological value would 
not have created. The introductory sketch 
is so full of interest that, with all its great 
length, it is yet too short. It is only in re- 
gard to a few of these collections that I am 
able to speak to the accuracy of Prof. 
Miohaelis. But probably what is true of 
them is true of the others also. Here and 
there trifling alterations might ba suggested, 
errors corrected, or additions made of objects 
that have been overlooked. 

The advantage of a complete catalogue of 
the sculptures in this country — including, as 
they do, many specimens that enter largely 
into archaeological discussion — appears to have 
been duly appreciated by the authorities of 
Cambridge, if we may judge by the elaborate 
care which, at their instance, has been 
bestowed in bringing out this book. Not that 
it is faultless in the bringing out. Where there 
is BO much that demanded incessant attention 
to painfully minute details, slight mistakes 
could easily escape notice. The translator, 
Mr. Fennell, has evidently had an up-hill 
fight in the conversion of technical terms from 
Gl«rman into their English equivalents. That 
may have been unavoidable, and such faults 
as there are of this kind do not matter 
much. It is to be regretted, however, that, 
accustomed as we suppose him to be to 
translate from classical languages, and par- 
ticularly from writers famous for style and 
pith of expression, he has too frequently over- 
looked the fact that the language very 
properly employed by Prof. Michaelis for 
dry archaeological details cannot be treated 
like a classical author. The result is that 
words and phrases are constantly wasted 
which on other occssions would be vigorous 
and forcible. To confine ourselves for examples 
to p. 661, we notice " the terminal portion of 
a skirmish ; " a figure of Cybele with " a 
lion right across her lap ; " " quite in advance 
is a boy in an apron." " Quite " is a favourite 
word with Mr. Fennell, as with some others. 
But his " quites " and " rights " are out of 
place in this kind of literature. The general 
tone of the translation is too often worked 
up to them. 

The illustrations are few, and not unsatis- 
factory, if we except the terra-cotta belonging 
to Mr. Cook at Richmond HilL The mention 
of this collection reminds ub that Prof. 
Michaelis has sometimes included in his 
catalogue objects which do not come under 
the head of marbles, from a desire to convey 
information, in passing, which may be useful 
to some student. In tbus g^ing beyond 
the proper limits of his task, he may produce 
an impression of having dealt also with most 
of the minor objects of antiquity in private 
posseBsion in this country. That would be 
incorrect. This, however, and other matters 
which we might wish to have been altered must 
not affect our conclusion that Prof. Michaelis 
has done a most useful piece of work. It has 
been arduous, no doubt ; yet far less so to 
him than it would have been to any other. 
He has made it attractive in many ways. 

A. S. MVBSilT. 



THE aOPTS OF EGYPT AKD THEIR 
CHURCHES. 

n. 

Thb prindpal eihnrchee within the walls of 
the Easr-es-Shemmah are these:— (1) Abou 
Sergeh (St. Sergins, martyr in reign of Maxi- 
mianusj; (2) El Moallaka, "the suspended 
church," so called from its being built on the 
old Boman towers, high above the ground; 
(3) Kedeeseh Berberra (St. Barbara, martyr in 
reign of Maximinus); (4) Sitt Miriam (the 
Virgiu Mary); (5) Mari Girghis (St. George); 
(6) El Adra (the Virgin^ ; (7) St. Michael (nov 
the Jewish synagogue); and (8) St. Qtioige 
(a Oreek church). 

The most interesting, perhaps, of these is tlu 
church of Abou Sergeh, both from its early date 
and ttom. its being, in all respects, a good 
^ical Bpeoimen of a large Coptic church, bat 
little altered, and in a very good state of pie- 
servation. The appearance of the exterior u in 
no way remarkable, as is the case with all 
Coptic churches. It is a plain, rectangnkr 
building about 100 feet long and 60 feet wide, 
without buttresses or anything to break tha 
monotony of the surface. Its walls are pieraed 
by no windows ; and the only openings to admit 
light are two triangular windows fitted with 
wooden lattice-work, which fill up the spaadiels 
of the nave loof at its east and west gables. 
The only entrance is by plain square-headei 
doorways at the west end. It is built, like 
other Coptic churches, of small hard brioki, 
brown in colour, shaped, not after the Bomaa 
tile-like fashion, but like a modem Eaglish 
brick, only smaller. It is orientated a little to 
the south of east. 

The general plan is this :^A central nare, : 
with an eastern apse, and a narthex, or vestibaU, j 
at the west. A south aials, with an apsidtl j 
chapel at the east end, and a north aisle, with 
a square eastern chapel, and another ohspel it 
the west end, originaUy the baptistery. 

This general plan is one which has been 
largely adopted for the early basilicas both of 
the Eastern and Western churches. Examplu 
very nearly identical in form and date with this 
Coptic church are to be found in great nnmben 
among the early Christian churches of Centnl 
Syria (see Count de Vogiie, Byrit ceniniU)—», 
for instance, at El-Ba«ah, Baquoza, Qub- 
Louzeh, and Tourmanin; all these ohorches 
have an apsidal nave, aisles with eastern j 
chapels, and a western narthex. They aie of 
the sixth and seventh centuries in date. The 
resemblance, however, between the Syrian and 
Coptic churches extends no further than the 
plan. All those above named are built of large. 
carefully worked stones, generally have archei 
with wide spans, and always have numbers of 
windows and a considerable amount of ezteraal 
decoration. At Constantinople the ebnroh of 
St. Irene has a similar plan, and at Caasaba, in 
lijiSA, and St Nicholas at Myra, we find a plan 
originally the same, but further developed by 
the grouping of additional chapels and porches 
round the west end. Western examples are not 
less numerous. To take a few from among the 
churches of Borne, we may note San Niocolo in 
Caroere, San Giovanni by the Porta Latins, 
San Pietro in Vinooli, Santa Sabina, and Santo 
A^ese faori le Mnra, all of whioh were 
originally almost exactly the same in arrange- 
ment as the church of Abou Sergeh, thoughm 
some cases later alterations have modified the 
old plan. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to come to 
any decided opinion as to the date at whioh thM 
church was built. Setting aside the screens anl 
other fittings, whioh are all much later than 
the main structure, there is little in the way p' 
carving or ornament of any kind to assist m 
fixing the century to whioh the church h«lon« I 
nearly aU the oolumns and richly carved capitatt 
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in fragments taken from earlier Bomam 
boiUin^, and itaiB afEotd no due. On the 
whole, judging from the appearance of the nave 
uoade, and the Bemi-diBsioal style of those few 
oured oapa which appear specially made for 
their position, I think we shall not be far wrong 
in aangning this ohuroh to the eighth century, 
in q)ite of the Ooptio tradition which declares its 
founding to have been two centuries earlier. 

The nave arcade has six pointed arches on 
etch side^ which rest on a oontinaons wooden 
beam or architrave, supported by columns of 
white marble, with semi-claasical carved capitals 
and moulded bases. The wooden beam is en- 
riched with delicate carving and painting, 
arabesque patterns, and inaoriptiona partly in 
Coptio, partly in Arabic. On most of the 
oolamns, about four feet £com the ground, is a 
small indeed " consecration cross." Xho marble 
■hafts have been farther decorated with paint- 
ings of figures of saints, life-size, but now 
almost destroyed by age. The design of this 
arcade, a common one in Ooptio churohes, is 
very interesting as showimr a transition firom 
the trabeated to the arched form of oonstroction. 
The archies are very timidly used; they are 
much lesa in span than the distance from column 
to column, so that a great part of tta wall above 
rests on tiie wooden architrave. The various 
stages of develcMpment were these : — Fint, the 
purely trabeatea construction, as in a Qreek 
temple^ with its massive architrave and dose 
inter-ooltunniation. Beeond, a wider inter- 
oolumniation, which, by,giving a longer bearing 
to the ardiitrave, wetkkened it, and so created the 
necessitr for * relieving ardi above. This form 
exists in many Bmnan temples. Third, as in 
this ohuriib, the architrave is still retained, but 
the reliefving arch above it is pierced. A Western 
example of this may be seen in the ohuroh of 
Santa 2£aria in Trastevere, Bome. Fourth, the 
architrave is done awav with, and the ardi 
springs boldly from pillar to pillar, as in a 
Gothio drazoh. 

Above tits nave aroade of Abou Bergeh is a 
row of openings, supported by slender marble 
columns. These open into a large ttiforinm, or 
upper series of dwpds, which are ow both the 
aides, and also over ^e narth e x at tilie west. 
In some oases this upper floor extends over a 
very lai^ area, and contains a vast number of 
small chapels, each with its altar, and sur- 
rounded bygraoefol lattioe-work screens. In 
this dmrch, as in many others, the openings 
into the nave have been built up, and the whole 
of the upper floor made into dwdling-rooms for 
the priests and their families. To some of the 
rooms muthrMyelu, or lattioe-work windows, 
have been added, and these project into the 
chunsh in a very picturesque, though rather 
ineongraons, manner. Judging from the analogy 
of the earliest Western basilioas, such as 
San^ AfpMBO and San Lorenzo outside Some, it 
iqipears probable that these spadous upper floors 
over the aisles were oiiginaUy intended, to be 
used as a " matroneum," or place from whence 
the women could join in the servicee^bdow 
withont being seen by the male part of the 
congr^ation. This is not, however, the modem 
Coptic eoatom — part of the west end of the 
nave is reserved for women, and screened off 
firom tbe rest of the dmroh. 

The cbnzoh of Abou Sergdi, like most others 
of the Oopts, has a high-pitched open roof over 
the nave^ with tie beam and queen posts, 
pinned together entirdy with wood, no metal 
being nsed. The aisles have flat roofs, and all 
are corerrd with cement instead of tiles or 
alates. The sanctuary and eastern chapels 
have domea. The sanctuary, or Hukel, coiuists 
of the space in the eastern apse, screened off 
by a high elose screen, or iconostasis. Bound 
the apse are tiers of white marble seats ; and in 
the centre, » little higher than the rest, the 
cathedra, ox bish(^'> tuone, recessed in a niche 



with a pointed arch, enriched with very 
beautiful minute mosaic work in marble, 
mother-of-pearl, and ooloured enamels. All 
round the back of the seats the wall is panelled 
with marble to a hdght of several feet. This 
arrangement was common to all title early 
basilicas of Italy, and in many inatanoes still 
exists. One of the best examples is at Torcello 
near Venice. The chapel at the north end of 
the east aisle has a similar set of marble seats 
and central throne. The southern apaidal 
chapel has only the central throne. This 
Ooptio arrangement of having three eastern 
chapels resembles the plan of a Greek ohuroh ; 
but there is one important difference. The 
(Greeks admit only one altar ; and the " Holy 
Tables " at the ends of the aisles, which they 
call the Frothesis and Diaoonioon, though they 
look like altars, really are only tables on which 
the bread and wine, the sacred vessels, and the 
vestments are placed before the Mass begins. 
The Greeks call all three aylai rptaci(iu (holy 
tables), but they distinguish the central one by 
calling it the BuiruurHipioy (altar of sacrifice). 
The Oopts, on the other hand, admit an un- 
limited number of altars ; in one case, in the 
church of Abou Sifayn, there are fourteen — 
seven on the ground floor and seven in the 
small chapels above. 

Unlike other Ooptic diurdies in Egypt, Abou 
Sergeh has a crypt — a very interesting little 
building, posdbly earlier than the church above. 
It is a small vaulted chamber about twenty feet 
long and eighteen wide, divided into nave and 
aisles by plam round arches and white marble 
columns — apparently of Boman workmanship. 
At the east end there is a curious semi-circular 
niche, with a marble dab at the bottom, on 
which a floriated cross is carved. This is the 
high altar — a very early form which, I believe, 
is found nowhere else except in the catacombs 
of Bome. 

On the south, another similar altar is recessed 
in the wall. The corresponding nidie on the 
north has no cross carved on its marble slab, but 
has a rectangular sinking, about half an inch 
deep, like the very early dtar in the] crypt of 
San Giovanui Evangelista at Bavenna. In the 
middle of the nave is a round marble slab 
covering a well, at which the Virgin Mary is said 
to have drunk and rested for the night, with the 
infant Jesus and Joseph, during the flight into 
Egypt. It is to her that the crypt is d^ioated. 
At the east end of the south ude is a font— a 
deep round sinking in a table of masonry, with 
a recess to hold the bottie of holy oil. 

The fittings and furniture in the church of 
Abou Sergeh are especially interesting, and 
may be taken as a good sample of those usually 
found in Ooptio churches. The most important 
of these, artistically speaking, are the screens, 
which, by their number and the richness of 
their materials and workmanship, give so 
much picturesque beauty and mysterious charm 
to the interior, from whatever point it is seen. 
The most important is, of course, the iconostasis, 
which outs off the H€kel (sanctuuy) and the 
two eastern aisle-chapels from the ohoir. It is 
a high, dose screen of wood, richly decorated 
with minutdy moulded pand-work, carving, 
and inlay of ivory, pearl, and various coloured 
woods. Over one ot its doors there is an Arabic 
inscription inlaid in ivory, and above it, in 
Ooptic, "Greeting to the Church of the 
Fathers." There are three doors in the screen, 
and on each side of the doors a small square 
window with a sliding shutter. The central door 
—Greek iipala v^Xq— opens into the sanctuary, 
and has, hung in front of it, a silk curiam 
embroidered with a large cross, Ooptic inscrip- 
tions, and other ornaments. Every Copt, when 
he enters the church, kneels down and kisses 
this curtain, and before it the priest repeats 
" the prayer of the veil " before entering the 
Hdkd to perform Ittm. Xhe present screeni 



are, as a rule, not older than the sixteenth 
century, and some are later, but fragments of 
older ones are often worked up in them. 

The iconostasis of Abou Sergeh has five very 
curious panels of hard dark wood, carved in 
relief witii representations of the Nativity, the 
Last Supper, and three Ooptic saints on horse- 
back, called by the priests St. Mark, St. Sifayn, 
and St. George. Judging from their style, 
they are probably of the dghth or ninth 
century, contemporary with the church itself. 
On the top of the iconostasis is a row of rude 
pictures, painted in oil on panel with gold 
grounds ; none appear to be earlier in date uiau 
tke sixteenth century. In many churches a 
smdl wooden cup is fastened to this screen in 
which the cruet for the wine is kept. 

The next screen, passing westwards, separ- 
ates the choir from the men's division of 
the church. It is a high screen witii a row of 
pictures at the top, but is formed of open lattice- 
work, not like the ioonostads, which is quite 
impervious to sight. In the north part of the 
choir there is a well, and by it, in the floor, a 
kind of sink, probably to wash the sacred vessels. 
There are three wooden lecterns, each with a tall 
candelabrum standing by it. The next screen, 
of open lattice-work, is only four feet six inches 
high ; it separated the men's division from one 
bay of the church, in which is a large wooden 
chair sometimes used by the Patriardi. The 
next screen divides this narrow strip of the 
church from the compartment appropriated to 
the women of the congregation — it is high, but 
made of lattice. The next screen, a high lattice 
one, separated the women's division from the 
narthex, in which is the great epiphany tank. 
These numerous screens in this way divide the 
church across into six oompartments : (1) Hekel, 
or sanctuary, (2) ohoir, (3) men's division, 
(4) division with Patriarch's chair, (5) women's 
dividon, (6) narthex. They very much increase 
the apparent size of the buildmg, and give a 
great charm and dignity even to the smallest 
churches. 

The pulpit stands in the men's dividon ; it is 
of wood, nobly decorated with inlay of intricate 
patterns. Some churohes have very magnificent 
white marble pulpits enriched with gUss and 
marble mosaic, and delicate carving of the Arab 
stalactite form. 

J. HeKBT UlDDLETOir, 

{To ie eotitiniMd.) 



NOTES OIT ART AND AROHAEOLOQT. 

Tax Princess Beatrice has become an hono- 
rary member of the Institute of Painters 
in Water-Colours. The Crown Prmoess of 
Germany, the Princess Boyal of England, was 
elected a few years ago, and has sent pic- 
tures to some of the exhibitions. This 
society has existed now for dose on half-a- 
ceutury, and held its exhibitions during 
that time at 53 Pall MalL The exhibition in 
May was the last it will have there. Next 
spring it will open its new galleries in 
Piccadilly, nearly opposite Burlington House. 
With ttds change a system will be in- 
augurated which will be at least novel to the 
water-colour sodeties: that is, ths works of 
artists who are not members will be accepted,, 
and hung on the waUs. It will thub be an 
"open" exhibition, and water-colour artists 
from any part of the country may send in 
pictures. 'Xhere will, of course, be a hanging 
committee, who will have the power of selec- 
tion; and the sodety will elect new members 
from the exhibitors in the same way as the 
Boyal Academy adds to its ranks. This new 
move, with the lai-ge space of the galleries, 
will enable water artists to show what they can 
do; and it ought to have a beneficial affect on 
the devdopment of that form of art among lu. 
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IfxssBS. HxNBT Obayes aitd Oo. baye 
commiBBianed Mr. Alfred Luoaa to engrave for 
them one of OonstabVa grandest ^irorka — a 
piotnre of the dturoh at Stntfoid-npon-ATon, 
vh&. tixB xirer and a look in the fiwegrotind. 
It will form a companion to the well-known 
engraTing by the late David Lnoas ot the same 
ardat'a " Sahsbnry Cathedral." 

Th£ same art publishers have also in pros- 
peot the iasae of a series of engravings from 
ue finer works of George Morland, a painter 
of whose genios Englishmen may well be 
proud. The works by him which have been 
exhibited at ^e winter exhibitions at Burling- 
ton House have done something to restore 
a reputation which was obscured mainly 
by his own follies, or worse than follies. 
Although even when living from hand 
to mouth, and painting only in the 
intervals of debauchery, his paintings never 
fell below a certain level, yet there is a wide gulf 
between the hasty dexterity of his later work 
and the fine colour and finish of his prime. 
TTaFortunately, it is by the numerous produo- 
tions of his decadence and their innumerable 
forgeries that he is now most generally known, 
and Messrs. Qraves will be doing a service to 
£n{;lish art by showing of what he was capable 
while he was yet " uothed and in his right 
mind." 

Mb. J. M. Gbay is at present compiling a 
catalogue of the works of David Scott, B.S.A., 
to form part of his forthcoming volume on that 
artist. He will feel grateful if owners of paint- I 
logs by Scott will communicate with him at 
2ij York Place, Edinburgh. 

Thb papers on "The Woodcutters of the 
Netherlands " which Mr. W. M. Oonway has 
been contributing to the Bibliographer will 
shortly be collected into a volume, with many 
and important additions and illustrations. It 
will be published by Mr. Elliot Stock. 

Thk annual exhibition of the Photographic 
Society of Qreat Britain opens on Monday next, 
October 9, in the gallery of the Boyal Society of 
Painters in Water-Colours, 5a Pall Mall East 
The private view is to-day. The exhibition 
remains open every day until November 16, 
and also on the evenings of Monday, Wednes- 
day, and Satniday. 

MeSSBS. HiLDBSHEIlIEB ASD PAtTLENEB, 

who have made a reputation as .publishers of 
Christmas cards, announce a novel competition. 
In August they gave away in prizes the larg^ 
sum of £3,000 for the cards themselves. They 
now offer £1,000 for albums containing these 
cards, the award depending upon tasteful 
selection and arrangement. Minor prizes are 
also offered for fancy articles ornamented with 
eatin piotures. On this ocoasion the judges are 
three ladies. 

Messbs. W. a. HUjibbll and Co. have an 
exhibition of Christmas and New Year cards 
at their galleries in Oxford Utreet. Messrs. 
Uansell are themselves publishers of these 
seat 00 able little presents, but tbe exhibition is 
not confined to those of their own issue. 

MxssBa. Sesley and Co. have seat us proofs 
of two engravings they axe now publish- 
ing, one of which appears in the October 
number of the Portfolio. This is by Mr. F. 
Uoll, after the late F. F. Poole's " A. Midsummer 
Night's Dream." The other is by Mr. Lumb 
StMks, after Mr. Millais' diploma pioiure. 
fandfnlly entitled "A Souvenir of Velasquez." 
We have before expressed our pleasure th»t the 
proprietors of the l'orl.folio should have thus 
given their powerful support to the fine old art 
of line-engraving, which lately seemed to be 
giving way before the facility of amateur 
etching. Half the value of engraving comes 
from Its demanding a laborious apprenticeship. 
Of the two examples before us, we prefer " A. 



Midsummer Night's Dream," where the 
strange greenish effect of moonlight in which 
the painter delighted has been very skilfully 
reproduced by the engraver, lax. Millais' 
picture was pamted in 1868, five years after he 
was- elected B.A. The subject is likely to be 
popular, and Mr. Stocks has evidently expended 
much good work upon it ; but for us it has not 
the simple charm of the other. Also, we do not 
feel quite sure about the hands. 

The prix du Salon for sculpttire was awarded 
this year (as we announced at the time) to M. 
Longepied, for his remarkable work represent- 
ing a fisherman finding the head of Orpheus. 
But the limit of age in these oases is fixed at 
thirty-two years ; and one of the unsuccessful 
competitors has proved that M. Longepied had 
exceeded that age at the critical time by a few 
months. The prize is therefore withdrawn. In 
justice to M. Longepied, it should be stated that 
the words of the regulation lend themselves to 
his belief that competitors may be in their 
thirty-third year. 

The death is annotinoed of M. Joseph BUco, 
a member of the Ecole franfaise d Ath&nes, 
who caught a malarious fever while conducting 
archaeological researches in Phthiotis. He 
died at Lamia. 

The photographs in the Qreat Eutoric 
OaUeries of England are good as usuaL They 
represent a portrait of a lady, by Flinok, in 
the Marquis of Bute's collection ; Meissonier's 
"Self-satisfaction," belonging to Sir Bichard 
Wallace; and Beynolds' portrait of "Omiah" 
or " Omai," the oelebrated native from Otahaite 
who in 1774 waa brought to England by Oapt. 
Fumeaux in the Advmtttre, and became a 
" lion " of London society. 

Beside continuations of articles we have 
already noticed, the Art Joumai for October 
contains an interesting paper on Sunderland, by 
Mr. Biohard Welford, well illustrated ; and 
M. Brunet Debaines contributes a picturesque 
etching of St. Mary-le-Strand, taken from the 
bottom of Drury Lane. 

Beoeni numbers of L'Art show to advantage 
the great resources and enterprise of its con- 
ductors. The discovery of an unpublished book 
of emblems of the sixteenth century, with two 
hundred spirited designs by Jean CousId, forms 
the subject of a series of articles by M. Ladovic 
Lalanre, illustrated with facsimiles of the 
ori^:inal drawings. M. Henry de Ohennevieres 
writes brightly of "Les Menu-plaisirs du Roi 
et leurs Artistes," and Miss Clara Montalba 
obtains a well-deserved tribute to her talent from 
the pen of M, Paul Leroi. A portrait of M. 
Bouuat^(wood), and etchings of Marseilles by M. 
Luoien tfautier, of "Les Oontouri&res" bvM. 
Uhde after his picture in the Salon, and by 
M. Charles Courtry of an Algerian interior by 
M. Qnstave Quillaumet, are all very good of 
their kind. 

The Acadtfmie des Beaux- Arts has given its 
approval to the project of erecting a statue to 
Claude Lorraine at Nancy. The present year 
is the bi-centenary of his death. More tban 
13,000 frs. have already been collected by the 
IocaI committee. 

WrrE refersnce to Mr. J. H. Middleton's 
review of Mr. L. Scott's Early Italian Jfainters 
in the Aoademy for Septemtwr 23, a corre- 
spondent writes that a German critic. Dr. L. 
vou Schefiler, of Jena, has lately suggested that 
Niccula Pisauo'a style is neither viussical nor 
Apuhan, but strictly native, and descended from 
Etruscan. 



MUSIC. 

FUTURE CONCERTS. 
The twenty-seventh series of the Saturday 
Concerts at the Crystal Palace will commence 
on October 14. There will be, as usual, twenty- 



five oonoert»— ten before, and fifteen after, 
Christmas. The following dates, November 4, 
Deoember 16, March 31, and April 14, all fdl 
on a Saturday. The second date is the anni- 
versary of Beethoven's birth, the third that of 
Haydn's birth ; while the first and last oon- 
memorate the deaths of Mendelssohn and Handsl 
respeoftively; so we shall probably have several 
tn msmoriam programmea. Some interesting 
novelties are annoonoed. Three of the works 
produced at Birmingham will be given— Mr. 
C. y. Stanford's seranade for ordiestra, Mr. 
0. Hubert Parry's symphony iu G, and M. 
Gtmnod's " Bedamption ; " the last namsd will 
be performed in November. Schubert's sym- 
phony (No. 7) in E ia promised. At tlw begin- 
ning of last year, when all his tTrnphonies wsie 
played at the Crystal Palace in chronological 
order, this one^ being incomplete, was of 
neceesity omitted. Schubert scored the intro- 
duction and a portion of the aUegro, bat only 
left a sketoh of the remainder of this move- 
ment and of the andante, echerxo, and finale. 
Dr. Grove truly observes that " the memoiands 
are perfectly orderly and intelligible," and they 
are indeed so complete that it is said Msndelsso^ 
had once the intention of completing the score. 
This work has now been aooompli^ed by Mr. 
J.F. Bamett. He has imdertaken a difficult and 
responsible task, and it is to be hoped that hii 
efforts will prove suocessful. Every bar has bees 
drawn-in by Schubert, and there is not one 
which does not contain the part of one or more 
instruments. Hence Mr. Bamett has not to 
compose, but to fill up ; and, as the names of the 
instruments have be«ai fully written at the 
beginning of each movement, there is no danger 
ot " additional accompaniments." The MS. be- 
longed to Ferdinand Schubert, who prseented it 
to Mendelssohn in 1845. A few years ago it mi 
sent to Dr. Grove by the late Paul Mendelssohn. 
The recent death of Joachim Baff is noticed tt 
the Palace by the petforaanoe, at the second 
concert, of his sixth symphony in D misoi 
(op. 189), with the appropriate motto, " Gtolebt, 
Gestrebt, Gelitten, Qeatritten, Qestorben, 
ITmworben " (life. Aspiration, Suffering, 
Struggle, Death, Fame). This symphony will 
be heard for the first nme in Sngland. Ber- 
lioz' " Meese des Morts " is announoed for one 
of the Saturdays in Lent. Xhis remarkable 
work for chorus and oroheetra was piodaoed 
at L'Eglise des Invalides in Paris, on Decem- 
ber 6, 1837, for the funeral aerrioe of Qeo. 
Dsmrimon. The orchestra required is excep- 
tionally large ; and for the " Tuba Mimm " sod 
other choruses the composer has directed foor 
separate orchestras of Wsss iostrnments to be 
placed at the seath, west, east, and north of the 
orchestra. There are some extraordinary effects 
with ei^ht paira of kettledrums tuned as i 
ohromatio WMkle. Berlioz, writing to his intimate 
friend Humbert Fenand a few days after the 
performance, says: — "Its efEsot upon ths 
majority of the audience was terrible ; " and 
again, iu the same letter : — " When it came to 
the Last Judgment, the startling e&ot pro- 
duced by the five orchestras and the eight pairs 
of drums acoompanying the * Tuba Uiram _ vse 
beyond description." In concluding our list of 
principal novelties, we ought not to omit men- 
tion of Mr. Wingham's fourth symphony (MS-). 
Mr. Manns will, as usual, be the coadaotor. 
At the first concert, Mr. Oscar Beringer will 
play Brahms' concerto (No. 2) in B flat. 

The Borough of Hackney Choral Aasoda^on 
will give four concerts daring the coming 
season, under the conductordhip, as usual, of 
Mr. E. Prout. The following works »« 
announoed: — Cherubini's Mats in D minor, 
Mozart's muao to "King Thames " (first time 
in England), Gade's "Uhristmas Eve," and 
Schumann's "Paradise and the Peri." The 
programme of the last conceit will be selected 
from the works of living* Bngliah composers. 
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LITERATURE. 

3HtEarUfDajftqfCniri$tianifif. BjVredario 
W. ftrrar. (CaaMll, Fetter, Gmlpia A Co.) 

HATiHa written the Life of CSiriat and the 
Life of St Paul, it was bat natoral that 
Canon Farrar shoald write aloo on the Earl/ 
Dayi of Christianity, thus oompleting a work 
in which he tella ns hia objeot has been " to 
filrniah Eng'lish readers with a companion, 
partly historic and partly expository, to the 
whole of the New Testament." Those who 
hare read Canon Farrar's former works will 
know pretty well what they hare to expect in 
t^is one. Tliey will be sure that the narra- 
tire portion will be conduoted with fasoinatine 
doqoenoe; that every page will fonush 
(ridenoe of wide reading and refined coltnre ; 
that, combined with reverence for Chrutianity 
tt the snpreme and perfect religion, there will 
be everywhere apparent a generous apprecia- 
tion of whatever may be true and good in 
other systems ; that questions affecting tradi- 
tional opinions will be discussed in a scholarly 
fuhion, and with an air of the most entire 
indepeodenoe, but without the oonoession of 
*ny really important point; and that, in 
ibort^ M TCgards anything forbidden by a 
broad and genial interpretation of the English 
Ariieles, they will be in perfectly safe hands. 
In these expeoHations assuredly they will not 
lie disappointed. 

In the opening chapters of his work Canon 

Farrar tdls onoe more the story of the first 

periemttlon, of the bnming of Rome, and of 

the crimes and death of Nero, thus supplying 

the historie frame-work for the visions of the 

Apocalypse, afterwards explained at length ; 

end be painte, with a few strong emphatic 

touches, the moral oorraption of the Soman 

*orid. No langaase^ indeed, could eanly be 

too strong. But we author of Seeken after 

Ood here does less than justice to Stoieiam, and 

■eems rather reluctant to admit that there 

wereother infloenoea besides the littleChristian 

ohnrehes atamggUng against the evils which 

tbnr ooold not eore ; nor does he speoolate, 

*ith U. Benan, on the risks mn b^ the infant 

Chnreh from the competition of the Mithraic 

rites. The question of the charge against the 

Christians, as having been the authors of the 

eonflagration by iniich the greater part of 

the imperial city was laid in ashes, is of 

ooone considered, and If. Benan's ** plausible 

hypothesis" adopted (it is undoubtedly 

thraogh inadvertence that the obligation is not 

•eknowledffed), that It origbated in the 

jealousy 0? the Jews, favoured by the Jewish 

prodivities of the Empress Poppaea and the 

putomimut Alitnros. Canon Farrar would 



hardly be himself if he were not sometimes 
carried away by the sweep of his own rhetoric ; 
but when, in contrasting Seneca with St. 
Paul, he calls upon the world to " remember 
the two scenes, in one of which the polished 
Stoic, in the other the Christian Apostle, stood 
— the one a magnificent minister, the other a 
fettered prisoner— in the presence of the lord 
of the world," we cannot help asking where, 
in anthentio history, the second of these two 
scenes is desoribed. 

Criticism is not, peihaps, Canon Farrar's 
strong point. Tet, when he is not labouring 
to defend traditional views which have now 
been very largely abandoned by independent 
scholars, and especially when he is dealing 
with the New Testament writings in their 
purely literary aspect, he is sometimes ex- 
ceedingly happy. The third book of this 
work, for example, treating of Alexandrian 
Christianity and its oharactwistio New Testa- 
ment product, the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
shows him at his best ; nor could anything be 
finer in its way than tlie following passage, 
in which he contrasts the style of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews with that of St. Paul : — 

"The writer dtes differently from St Paul; 
he writes differently; hear^esdifferantly; he 
thinks differently ; he declaims differently ; he 
constmots and connects his sentences differently; 
he builds up l)ds paragraphs on a wholly different 
modeL St. Panl is constantly mingling two 
constr u ctions, leaving sentences imfiaished, 
breaking into personal alloaions, substituting 
the sylloRism of passion for the syllogism of 
logic. This writer is never ungrammatical, 
he is never irregular ; he is never personal ; he 
never struggles for expression ; he never loses 
himself in a parenthesis ; he is never hurried 
into an anaooluthon. . . . The movement of 
this author is that of an Oriental sheikh with 
his robes of honour wrapped round him ; the 
movement of St. Paul is that of an athlete 
gilded for the race. The rhetoric of this writer, 
even when it is at its most majestic volume, is 
like the smooth flow of a river amid green 
flelda; the rhetoric of St. Paul is Uke the rush 
of a mountain torrent amid opposing rocks." 

Canon Farrar holds, with Luther, that the 
writer whom he thus eloquently oontrasts 
with the Apostle Paul was Apollos, and 
indeed proves, by a process of exhaustive 
reasoning, that, if he was anyone named in 
the New Testament, he could be no other. 
Credit must be given to him also for the 
deoisivenees with which, in a short excursus, 
he disposes altogether of the Presbyter John, 
BO convenient to other defenders of the Fourth 
GhMpel, as the hypothetical author of the 
Apooalypse. Canon Farrar, it is well known, 
is able to believe that the apostle wrote both 
works. With similar courage, he flatly denies 
that there is the slightest ground for the 
doctrine of the Aeiputhenia, and maintains 
that James, "the Lord's brother," was the 
son of Mary the mother of Jesus. His derence 
of the authenticity of the epistle is, of course, 
more questionable. 

The treatment of the epistles of Peter is 
much lees satisfaoUny than that of the epistle 
to the Hebrews. 1 Peter, along with 1 John, 
Canon Farrar considers " to stand above all 
snspiciim;" but his ailments proceed so 
largely on the assumption that in the goepeb 
we nave the ipeitrima verba of Christ, and in 
the Acts those of Peter himself, tluit they 
cannot be considered of much value. Thus, 



if Peter speaks of " your adversary the devil,' 
using the word iyriSiKot, this must be a 
reminiscence of what Christ is reported as 
saying in Matt. v. 25. Such coincidences— of 
which, as is well known, there are many far 
more striking with other parts of Scripture — 
are undoubtedly extremuy interesting ; but 
they only show that the author must have 
been acquainted with the booics whose phrases 
he borrows, and may, therefore, have been 
much later than the genuine Peter. Again, 
this epistle. Canon Farrar points out, is 
Judaeo-Christian in sympathy, but Pauline 
in expression. There is m it no allusion to 
the Mosaic law; it makes no use of St. Paul's 
central doctrine of justification by faith. 
Predsely so ; but those phenomena are far more 
in accordance with the supposition that it 
was written by a late author with a conciliatory 
purpose than that it is a g^enuine composition 
of the apostle of tiie oircumcision. It is true 
the objections to 1 Peter, especially if repurd 
be had to the asternal evidence, are not so 
weighty as those to the second epistie ; and, 
in presenting the case against the latter, Canon 
Farrar is on sure ground ; but it is somewhat 
disappointing to find that, after showing that it 
cannot possibly have come from the pen of the 
apostle or of anyone living at so early a date, 
in the sequel he turns round and claims a 
quasi-authenticity for it after all. If Peter 
" lent to this epistie the sanction of his name 
and the assistance of his advice," it must have 
been written in his lifetime and under hia eye ; 
and, in that case, what becomes of the argument 
founded on the correspondences with Josephus 
lately diseovered by Dr. Abbot, and on which 
Canon Farrar lays so much strees? Does 
Canon Farrar, then, admit that the epistie 
was known to Josephus ? It is true he only 
says that that is "a difficult supposition." 

Of the Apocalypse, it is hardly necessary to 
say. Canon Farrar aooepts, in its leading 
features, what may now be oonridered, for aU 
reasonable people, the true solution of its 
enigmas. He, of ooune, repudiates the idea 
of there b^g in it any polemic against the 
Apostie Paul. The second Beast from the 
land, or the False Prophet, he identifies with 
Vespasian, as answering best to the ten indi- 
cations furnished by the seer; or else he thinks 
it may be a composite symbol, combining 
Simon Magus and Josephus with Vespasian. 
Canon Farrar nuuntaius that the prophecy of 
the return of Antichrist wais adequately Ail- 
filled in Domitian ; and, neglecting the spirit 
of his own remark in reference to the near- 
ness of the Advent — ^"Language is simply 
meaningless if it is to be so manipulated by 
every successive commentator as to make the 
words ' speedily ' and ' near ' imply any num- 
ber of centuries of delay " — refuses to see that 
the Advent itself is predicted in language 
which makes it impossible to believe that it 
was anything but a splendid dream. 

The general scope and character of Canon 
Farrar's new work will perhaps be sufficiently 
gathered fitom the foregoing remarks ; but, as 
the title might sxtggest that it is more purely 
narrative than is actually the case, it may be 
as well to add that it is also lai^ly critical 
and expository. It is an attempt, in the 
author's own words, 

" to set forth, in thnr distinctive dharaotetiatics, 
the work and the writings of St. Peter, St. 
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Jamai, St Jnd*. Bt John, and the kotiior of 
the BpiatlA to th« Hebraira," 

and, in dealing with tiiew writings, Canon 

Futarhaa 

"aometimeafaTniBhed a ytaj doae and literal 

translatbn, Bometiraea a free puapfaraae, some- 

timea a rapid abstraet) aometimee a mnning 

oommentary." 

It ia divided into fire booki, of which the 
last, on "The Earlier Life and Work of St. 
John " — the Ooapel not being here included 
— fills the greater part of the aecond Tolume ; 
the firat ia entitled «♦ The World," while the 
remaining three treat reapeotiTely of "St 
Peter and the Catholio Chnreh," " ApoUoa, 
Alexandrian OhriatianitT, and the Epistle to 
the Hebrewa," and •' Judaio Chriatianity." 

ftOBKBT B. DxUiaCOKD. 



Tk» UrienthAipi of Maty Rvudl Mitford, 
as recorded in Lettera from her Literary 
Correapondenta. Edited by the Bev. A. 
O. L'Eatrange. In 2 Tola. (Horat & 
Blaokett.) 
A DEUOHTFUL ponon forms the centre of thia 
collection of lettera. Already we know much 
of Miaa Ifitford, but to meet her again cannot 
weary na, for ahe makea no exoeesive demands 
on us, she puts no strain on head or heart, 
and she always brings with her health, bright- 
ness, sweet temper, coon^, and the country 
air. Mr. L'Eatrange'a new Tolumea prob- 
ably close the seriea formed from Misa Hit- 
ford's correspondence, and they are less 
interesting than the preceding volumes. 
Some truly eminent persons appear among 
the letter-writers, and there are some not 
eminent who have pleasant things to tell; 
others are literatuli over whose names the 
dust has fallen thick, and perhaps it was 
hardly worth while to disturb the dust. With 
such Tolamea a reviewer's duty is not to 
review, but to rob, and to bestow the stolen 
goods among his readers. First in interest 
atand some letters from Mr. Buskin. The 
following ia dated " Keawick, Gh>od Friday, 
1853":— 

" I should be very, rerv happy just now but 
for theae wild atorm-olonos bursting on my dear 
Italy and my fidr France, my occupation gone, 
and all my earthly treasnies . . . perilled amidst 
the 'tnmutofthepeople,' the 'imagining of vain 
things.' Ah, my dear Uiss Mitford, see what 
your favoniite ' Beiangers ' and ' Gerald 
Qri£Bns' do ! But these are thoughts as selfish 
as they are narrow. I begin to feel that all the 
work I hare been doing, and aU the lores 
I have been cherishing, are ine&ctive and 
frivolous— that these are not times for watching 
doods or dreaming over qniet waters, that more 
serious work is to be d(me, and that the time 
for endurance has come rather than for medita- 
tion, and for hope rather than for happiness. 
Happy those whose hope, without this severe 
and tearful rending away of all the props and 
stability of earthly enjoyments, has been fixed 
'where the wicked cease bora, troubling.' 
Mine was not j it was based on < those pillars of 
the earth' whudi are ' astonished at his reproof,' 
I have, however, paased this week very happily 
here. We bare a good clergyman, lix. Itjm, 
and I am recovering trust and tranquiUity, 
though I had been wiser to have come to your 
fair Bngliah pastures and flowering meadows, 
rather than to these moorlands, tot they make 
me fsel too painfully the splendour, not to be 
in any wise reawnbled or i^laoed, of those 



mighty soenes, which I ean reach no more— at 
leait for a tune. I am thinkuiK, however, of a 
tour among our English abbeys — a feature 
which, our country possesses of peculiar loveli- 
ness. As for our mountains or lakes, it is in 
rain that they are defended for their finish or 
their prettiness. The people who admire them 
i^r Switeerland do not understand Svitser- 
land — even Wordsworth does not. Our moun- 
tains are mere bogs and lumps of spongey 
moorland^ and our lakes are little swampy fish- 
ponds. It is carious I can take more pleasure 
m the chalk downs of Sussex, which pretend to 
nothing, tlun in these would-be hUls, and 1 
believe I shall have more pleasure in your 
pretty lowland scenery and richly painted 
gudens than in all the pseudo sublime of the 
barren Highlands except Eillieorankie. I 
went and knelt beside the stone that marks the 
spot of Olaver's [nc] death-wound, and prayed 
for more such spirits— we need them now. ' 

Mr. Buskin speaka of reoeiving from " Ather- 
ton" the same kind of refreshment which he 
did from lying on the graas in spring. Misa 
Mitford's writings hare for him an inde- 
scribable perfume and sweetness " as of lily of 
the valley and honey " : — 

" I perhaps feel it the more firom having read 
very little lately, except of old books, hardly 
any poetry even among them, but much of d^ 
history. I do not mean duU hy dry, but dry in 
the sense of faded leaves, the scent and taste of 
it being as of frankincense instead of the fresh 
honey. I am sure that your writings will 
remam 'the type of this peculiar character of 
thought They hare the playfulness and 
puri^ of 'The Yicar of Wakefiald,| without 
the naughtiness of its oocasioiial wit, or the 
dust of the world's great road on the otiier side 
of the hedge, as it always is there. I don't 
know where one can get a f SBrsoTiiT iimocent 
laugh, except with you. All other laughing 
that 1 know of, eren the best, is either a littU 
foolish and therefore wrons, or a litth mali- 
cious and therefore wrong too. . . . April 23 
[1854]. I have had one other feast, howerer, 
this Sunday morning in your dear friend's 
poems— Blisabeth Browning. I have not had 
my eyes so often wet for tiieee five years. I 
had no oonoeption of her power before. I can't 
tell you how wonderful I think them," 

The follotring from Miss Barrett (January 
fi, 1839) may fitly follow:— 

"Only the nnexoitable by nature can be 
supposed to endure continual external occa- 
sions of excitement As if there were not 
enough — ^too much that is exciting /rom within. 
For my own part, I can't understand the 
craving for excitement. Mine is for repou. 
My conversion into quietiim might be attuned 
without much preaching, and, indeed, all my 
fevourite passages in the Holy Soriptares are 
those which express and promise peace, such as 
'The Lord of peace EUoiself giro you peace 
always and by all means,' ' My peace 1 give 
you, not as the world gireth {give I,' and ' He 
giveth His beloved sleep' — all such passages. 
They strike upon the disquieted euth with 
sndi a forHqnneu of heavenly music — surely 
the ' variety,^ the ohnvngt is to be nnexcited, to 
find a silence and a calm in the midst of 
thoughts and feelings giren to be too turbu- 
lent" 

Miaa Mitford describee, from a letter of 
Mrs. Browning, a meeting between the 
English poetess and Qeorge Sand in 1862. 
Oeorge Sand was yery simply dressed, her 
manner very kind, very quiet; a low soft 
roioe, an unemphatio utterance, rather calm 
than ardent. " Mrs. Browning could not help 
stooping to Uss her hand, upon which Mdme. 



Sand threw her arms round her nei^ lad 
kissed her upon the lips." Of " Cass Quidi 
Windows," Miss Mitford writes with a woman'i 
orer-aharpness in criticism : 

"That book, the <Oasa Guidi Windows,' ii a 
book without convictions — one feels that as one 
reads it : Mrs. Browning took up the subjeot 
because she had a mind to be an Italian Qeoi^ 
Sand, and because it was something to wiite 
about and that's all." 

The following conversation of Carlyle with 
the American publisher, Mr. J. T. Fiddi, 
possibly has appeared elsewhere among the 
numerous Carlyleana, bat I hare not met with 
it. Miss Mitford is the recorder : — 

" ' So, sir, ye're an American P ' quoth the self- 
sufficient Sootchman. 

" Mr. Fields assented. 

" ' Ah, that^s a wretdied nation of your un. 
It's aU wrong. It always has been wronr 
from the vera bennning. That greta men of 
yours — George' 7did anyone under the ran 
ever dream of calling Washing^n Qtorge be. 
foreP) — 'your grete mon George was a 
monstrous boM, and wants taking down a fnr 
hundred pegs.' 

" ' BeaUy, Mr. Carlyle,' replied my ficisnd, 
' you are the last man in the world from whom 
I should have expected suoh an obsemtum. 
Look at your own book on Oromwell ! What 
was Washing^n but Oromwell without hia per- 
sonal ambition and without his feuatidsm ? ' 

" ' Eh, sir,' responded Cbrlyle, ' Gborge h*d 
neither ambition nor religion, nor any good 
qoality under the sun — George was just OUnt 
with all ths Juice squeeaed out' " 

Miss Martineau, on ths pleasures of groir- 
ing old, strikes a fine prosaic mean betweei 
the enthusiastic joy of Mr. Browning in hii 
" Babbi Ben Ezra " and the mehmcholj of 
Mr. Arnold's well-known poem :— 

" As for me, I absolutely enjoy the symptoms 
of growing old, and find the privileges of ysui 
thus far out of all proportion to any inoipieat 
evil that has ooourred as yet. I am sonwvlitt 
less brisk since I turned fifty than before; but 
I am abundantly strong and well, and ths 
tranquillising eftacts of the sober period I hsre 
reached axe very sweet to suoh a lover of qoiet 
as I am. After this one summer I do not mesa 
to be so desperately over- worked any more, m 
I hare been for some years ; and I have a atroag 
impression that I sludl flnd^ as so many do, thtt 
the decline of life is its best part No fstr of 
any of us being idle, any of us who have health 
to work, for the world cannot afford a faU 
holiday at present to any of its labourers; aod 
to work for oonsdeuce, and not too muoh for 
that, and for health, while merging one's 
personal interests in wider ones, is my ideal <x. 
a happy decline. If it takes place in the 
countiy, as yon and I have chosen that ooii 
ahonld, it is all the sweeter." 

A poem of two stanzas, foand among Mih 
Mitford's papers, and written, it is believed, 
by Jane Porter, deserves a place in oar 
anthologies. The titie is " Past is Past " ; 

" Disinter no dead delight 
Bring no past to life agafai } 
Those red cheeks with woe an whits. 
Those ripe lips are pala with pais. 

•< Vex not then the buied bliss 

(Ohaaged to mora dtriae regret), 
Swaet thoughts oome from whan it liss, 
Underneath the violet." 

The Eton boy spoken of in the following 
passage has grown so big and got so high la 
the school, and fought so many rounds and 
written so many letters, that he will take no 
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harm from Hiss Mitford's amoaed and amuB- 
ing^ comment of 1853 : 

" Do yon see the Timet ? and, if bo, do yon 
remember oertaia letters signed ' An Bnglish- 
man ' abusing my dear Emperor. Those letters 
had a tone of authority wni(^ might have be- 
come not merely a judge or a bishop, but a 
cardinal or Lord Ohanoellor. Well, they were 
written by an undergraduate at Oxford, a lad 
called Yemon Haroourt, whom our lad here— 
Qeorge Buasell (whom hu mother and I pet and 
Boold all day long)— talks of as his junior. Fm 
not sure that he wasn't his fag at Eton. I 
cannot tell you how much this has amused me. 
Ihe letters were inflated and bombastio enough 
fbr Tom Thumb, but there was an air of 
^randenr about them whioh must have taken 
m the Timet. What afool the lad was not to 
keep his own oaanL" 

Any word that rndely touched her dear 
Emperor, Louis Napoleon, the idol of her 
woman's fancy — " a head so pale and earnest, 
the finest foot and hand in Paris, the best 
horseman, such dignity, such courtesy, such 
simplicity, such srace" — was warmly resented 
by the Uttle old lady, whose white hairs 
betrayed her years, but on whose heart there 
never fell the earliest shower of winter snow. 
£DWA.Bn DowsiN. 



Tork. By Qeatgo Omsbv, " Diocesan 
Historiea." (S. P. 0. K.) 

"No diocese in England," says Canon Ornsby, 

"possesses so many august traditions as the 
diooese of York. The great mother ohuroh of 
the Northern pronnoe rises in its etateliness 
and beauty ttma the midst of a oity whioh was 
great_ and flourishing while London was oom- 
paratiTely insignifioant and Canterbury as yet 
unknown." 

It is well that a diooese thus standing alone 
in some ways baa found its vote* taeer in 
a csnoo of its own metropolitical ohurob, and 
one so well qualified to deal with its history 
u the writer of the work before ub. The 
Univenity of Dnrham, which has only lately 
been celebrating its fiftieth anniverBary, has 
been fortonate in alumni who hare done much 
to illnstrate our eodesiaBtical history, and par- 
ticolarly that of the North of England. In sup- 
port of this remark we need only refer to Dr. 
Blont's Sittoty of the Beformation, the first 
volome of which has jast been followed, at 
only too long an interval, by the second ; to 
Canon fiaine's Fasti Uboracenses, a second 
Tolome of which has long been much desired ; 
ud to Mr. Low's diooaean history of 
Durham, reviewed in the Acadxkt of October 
29, 1881. Canon Ornsby has set to work 
vith a good will, and has done his work welL 
I<png residence in the diooese, and familiarity 
with the best sources of information, have 
enabled him to write a diocesan history which 
most take its place as one of the best in the 
ftties. If less racy and pictnresqne than 
■fr. Low's Durham, the York volume is oer- 
^•inlr not less full of important historical 
matter. 

It is not easy in a work of this kind to 
dfloide how far general as distinct from strictly 
wooesan history ought to be inolnded. Here, 
the writer seems to propose at first not to go 
Jl^y farther than necessary into general 
™*>ry. Whether he has done so or not will 
be a matter of opinion ; probably he may 



have exceeded in that direction. There is a 
^od deal that wonld have coma equally well 
into any other English diocesan history, and 
which, perhaps, the reader might be supposed 
to be familiar with or to have access to else- 
where. But, at any rate, there is no lack of 
valuable and interesting local matter. Of 
oourse we have the oft-told tale of Wilfrid 
and his wonderful life, his faults and his 
excellences; and, later on, we have a great 
deal about a very different and a less- 
known person. Archbishop Holg^te, known 
among his contemporaries as a " parcel- 
Protestant," who, during his short arohi- 
episoopate received the pall from Henry 
YIII., and prohibited as well the use of 
organs in divine service as the shaving of 
crowns. Not that there was anything of 
Popery in a pall ; of necessity, Henry only 
reverted to original practice, as the pidl was 
at first bestowed by the Emperors only; 
afterwards, by the Popes, with their permis- 
sion. ; Holgate received it in acknowledgment 
of the royal supremacy. The injunctions 
issued by Holgate and others throw much 
light on the history and antiquities of the 
periods to which they relate. An enquiry 
made by the Puritan Archbishop Qrindal 
helps to explain how it is that we have so 
many, and have had many more, chalices of 
Elizabethan date. The ministers were asked 
whether they used at Holy Communion 
'any chalice heretofore used at masse." 
Such chalices were regarded as " monu- 
ments of superstition," and so, no doubt, 
wero often reconstructed after the well- 
known Elizabethan type, though here 
and there one has escaped this form of 
" restoration." Although the rubric required 
then, as now, that the eucharistic vestments 
should be "retained and be in use," this 
lawless arohbishop enjoined a wholesale 
destruction of them all, as well as of the 
ancient service-books, which were ofben 
hidden away — as, tot example, in "that 
Bupersticyus and abhom3^able vawte called 
Seynt Wilfryde nedyll" at Bipon — in the 
hope that they would be required again. 
Canon Ornsby gives a very good account of 
the " Use of York," and its differences from 
other nses. We also find excellent notices of 
the York gilds, of printing in York, and of 
certain York "worthies." There are, as a 
matter of course, short accounts of all the 
archbishops of whom anything particular is 
known down to Sharpe ) and at the end is a 
chronological list. 

In the latter part of the book we have an 
interesting account of the French and Flemish 
settlers who were brought by Cornelius Yer- 
muyden to drain the fens of South-east York- 
shire and the adjoining part of Lincolnshire. 
These were mostly Protestants, and Arch- 
bishop Neile tried to force them into con- 
formity with the Church of England. Yery 
many, it seems, did resort to their parish 
churohes, although they did not understand 
English. They managed, however, to build 
themselves a meeting-house at Sandtoft, just 
within the diocese of Lincoln, where they 
were left to themselves until they died out 
as a distinct community, and their place of 
worship fell into decay. Their descendants, 
however, remain, and many bear the original 
aimamesj 



Such are only some ot thS but-of> 
the-way matters that are brought before 
otir notice in this admirable Uttle volume. 
Among minor matters of commendation may 
be mentioned the writer's habit of referring 
to original authorities — as, for instance, to no 
less than seven or eight different volumes in 
the Surtees Society's series. Such references 
greatly add to the valae even of'populu" 
works by inspiring confidence, but stiu mora 
by directing the mind of the reader to the 
knowledge of the primary sources of informa- 
tion, the very names of whioh will often give 
definiteneas to a statement made in the text. 

The map includes the greater part of Lin- 
oolnshire, Lindsey having been claimed aa 
belonging to the province of York until aoon 
after the Norman Conquest A place named 
and marked as a monastic establishment just 
south of the Humber — vis., " Nnneaton '— 
must surely be placed in the map by mistake. 

J. T. FOWLBB. 



Sennf D. Thoreau. By P. B. Sanborn. 
"American Men of Letters." (Sampson 
Low.) 

This sketch of Thorean'slife is, on the whole, 
a disappointing book. At this time of thd 
day, after the excellent articles by his native 
and sympathetic critics, Emerson, Lowell, 
and Burroughs, after the playful sharpness of 
Mr. B. L. Stevenson and Mr. H. A. Pagti's 
suggestive volume, Mr, Sanborn had an ex- 
oellent opportuni^ whioh he has missed. 
His book would have been mora interesting i^ 
we had more of Thoreau and less of Concord, 
of which he was the most famous native. 
Mr. Sanborn seems to have shot his eyes to 
all critics except Emerson, whose admirable 
essay does duty here in various cuttings. 
The book, moreover, is ill proportioned : then 
are some fifty pages devoted to Conoord, 
while the Walden adventure only occupies 
fifteen. Mr. Sanborn has a weakness for 
quoting poetry and hauling in the big names 
in literature after the best American manner. 
His work is written as a bit of provinoial 
histoiy — one man excelled " in the flourish of 
his pitchfork," and another had " to ahovel 
himself out." But it is surely carrying this 
pitehfork and shovel style too far to describe 
Thoreau as the " Concord Endymion," or to 
say that Emerson was a man of "genius 
whose like has not been seen in America nor 
in the whole world in our century." Finally, 
Mr. Sanborn gives no critical estimato of 
Thoreau's works — an unpardonable omission. 
It is to be regretted that his book will rather 
repel than attract readers to Thoreau's fresh 
pages. 

As Thoreau becomes better understood, his 
rough figure tones down. Millet was called 
the wild man of the woods, and Thoreau is 
said at times to have looked a sort of wise 
wild beast. He made the first attempt in 
America to study Natore and live by his own 
handiwork. The famous story of his having 
said he would never make another pencil after 
he had mastered the work disappears at once 
and for ever under the fact that he wrought 
many years afterwards, at intervals, at pencil* 
making. Thoreau is no longer a stoio ; Mr. 
Sanborn makes him a yery respectable man, 
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without thou innate, tezrible ecoentrioitiea 
that startle. For instance, his hermitage at 
Walden, where he went to "transact some 
private business," is explained awaj. He was 
there as social as he had been white an inmate 
at Emerson's ; it was "his writing-desk," and 
he really lived at home. I rather like this 
new Thorean; to me he is more real and 
unexaggerated than tiie old Thoteau of his 
own books. 

Mr. Sanborn has given personal touches, 
fflnoere letters, and sincere talk that make his 
hook worth reading. There are incidents, 
odd events in proviooial life, though having 
little connexion with Thoreau, that would 
oome handy to Blackmore or Hardy. When 
» boy, he, like Emerson, drove his mother's 
oows to the pasture; on leaving college, he 
was, like our Northern students, furnished with 
" letters " from the professors to enable him to 
get teaching ; his power in youth of repress- 
ing bis pathos and his seriousness earned him 
the nickname of "Judge;" and a sentence 
from an essay in his twentieth year is worth 
quoting: — ^"So far as my experience goes, 
men never seriously maintain an objectionable 
principle, doctrine, or theory ; error never had 
a sincere defender ; her disciples were never 
enthusiasts." He loved a story from a fisher 
or a hunter more than drawing-room gossip ; 
he liked everything to be first-hand. He was 
alive from head to foot with curiosity about 
ikrmers and their sturdy lives, and would 
listen to their talk for hours in the bar- 
room. A strange heifer came blowing 
up and eat an apple from his hand; 
nothing remarkable this^ Mr. Jefferies could 
tell US, nor even in making short outs 
whenever po<sible in walking. All country 
walkers do that when walking with an object. 
This " small and rather inferior looking man " 
was, when carrying a portmanteau in one 
hand and a serviceable umbrella in the other, 
often taken for a travelling peddler. The 
finest traits in his character were the juggling 
tricks, his mafpag " Tom Bowline" {lie), his 
making willow whistles, and trumpets from 
stems and leaves for the children with whom 
he romped. He could dance, and play well 
on the flute. 

Thoreau appeals to many of us who want 
to live their own lives in their own way, and 
who do not want to discover, when they come 
to approach their long home, that they have 
never lived. He was a great listener to 
Nature's voice; he was a keen observer and 
faithful recorder; he watched Nature with a 
big ledger in his hand ; he was very patient. 
I agree with the New York Oritie, that Mr. 
8anbom puts Thoreau on too high a pedestal. 
Thoreau should have no pedestal. He lived on 
his own legs ; his place is among our feet on 
the fields, and iu the forests, and on the river ; 
they are his home ; there he won his name. 
But did he possess the sane mind? or the 
deeper feelings which cause men to search 
after truth and find poetry at their feet? 
Was he not a lover of the ont^f-the-way 
more than of truth? Does he not too often 
endeavour to puxsle and startle the reader 
over trifles, in merely cataloguing the natural 
events, and the nature that grows in grass 
and bark, and is graven in the soil ? After 
all, and like us all, he tells hia own life 
in his own books; and it is to be hoped 



that all the materials he left will be pub- 
lished some day. His contentment and 
serenity even on his death-bed are shown in 
a beautiful letter by hia sister Sophia : — 

"None of his friends seemed to realise how 
vary iU he was, so Aill of life and good cheer 
did he seem. One firiend, as if by way of con- 
solation, raid to him, ' Well, Mr. Thoreau. we 
must all go.' Henry replied, 'When I was a 
very little Doy I learned that I must die, and I 
set that down ; so, of course, I am not dinp- 
pointed now. Death is as near to you as it is 
tome.'" 

And, again : — 

"He wnnld sometimes say, 'I should be 
adumed to stay in this world after so much 
has been done for me. I could never repay my 
fHends.' And they remembered him to tlw 
hut." 

Ay, and his friends this side the Atlantic 
can never forget Thoreau, though dead, the 
New England apostle of the ideal. 

James Pvbtxb. 



PIBBEX 8 TBBNCB PTBIinCES. 

Let Pffriniu Jranfaitet. Par Paul Perret. 
Illustrations by E. Sadonx. Vol. I., 
"Lourdes k Bar&ges;" YoL II., "Le 
Pays basque et la Basse-Navarre." (Paris : 
Oudin.) 

This work is essentially a popular one ; it 
aims at nothing more than to serve as'a plea- 
sant souvenir to those who have visits the 
Pyrenees and wish to renew their pleasure 
by turning over its pages. The volumes are 
independent of each other, and can be pur- 
chased separately. It differs from ordinary 
books of its kind chiefly by its more numerous 
illustrations and by its greater size ; when 
complete, it will form four volumes o> 
largest octavo. 

Ai a popular work it claims a certain in- 
dulgence from the critic, and we cannot deny 
that it needs it. Vol. ii. is, however, a marked 
improvement on vol. i. There is nothing 
therein so utterly absurd as the description of 
donkey-riding in vol. £., pp. 91, 92 ; and, 
though English tourists are still the favourite 
butt of the author's wit, the offence is 
much less frequent in the latter tome. Were it 
not for an almost uniform " derangement " of 
epithets, we should not have very serious fault 
to find with vol. ii. Thus p. 7, " I'immense 
berret basque ; " it is the B^rnais berret 
which is large, and the Basque small. It is 
true that Basque frontier churches — TTrrugue, 
for instance — served as fortified places of 
refuge, but not "pendant les gnerres de 
religion," which never resched those part*. 
The remark, twice repeated, pp. 6 and 304, 
" tout oe que en haut pays pyr6n6en s'appelle 
des Oaoe$ prend le nom des Nivee eu has 
pays " is quite incorrect ; there is only one 
Nive and one Nivelie, while there are twelve 
larg^ Gaves and numerous Gabarrets and 
Gabarrons. On p. 318 we are treated to an 
etymological discussion founded simply on a 
fault of orthography; Monmours is a muprint 
for Moumours, anciently Momors. These are 
samples only of faults which occur on almost 
every other page. The author, as we see by 
many an allusion, is a Norman, and familiarity 
with Pyrenean dialects is, therefore, not to 



be expected from him ; but we should hsrdly 
have thought it possible for one to have gone 
through the country and to have confounded 
tongues so different as Bssqne and B^amsis. 
Yet, vol. L, p. 77, a verse of one of Despoar- 
tin's songs is gravely printed as Basque ; and 
vol. ii., p. 311, in the middle of the B6arnaia 
Yall4e d'Aspe, we read, " Remarques, je 
vous prie, que nous voila rentr6s en Psyi 
basque " I "The author rarely leaves the road, 
at least in the Pays bssque, but does bis 
work pretty thorotighly wherever wheeb can 
carry him. There are, of course, the inevit. 
able exaggerations. The myths of the guides 
are repeated as literal matters of fact. 
Guides are taken where there is not the 
slightest necessity for that services. From 
Loz to Gavamie — a road traversed daily 
during the season by innumerable carriagM 
and by at least one huge omnibus — we are 
told, "un guide est ici plus que jamaii 
neoessaireJ" Ropes are recommended at the 
Grotto of Bare— an utter absurdity; and 
danger is spoken of in plaoes in which the 
tourist is far more safe than in the enrirons 
of Paris or London at the same hour. Spots 
off the road are evidently not described 
from peraonal observation. No one who ba« 
been there could speak of " I'ombre des bois" 
at Ahuaquy, where there is not a tree. Ths 
description of the " grands et blonds " Baiqna 
of Ste-Engraoe, the most secluded village of 
the Pays basque — ** quelques uns meme avce 
les y euz bleus " — would be vaJ uable were it not 
that from other little touches we suspect it 
is only second-hand. The paint and gildiog 
in the curious church are most certainly not 
of tiie seventeenth, bat of the nineteentb, 
century. We have seen the church both 
before and ainoe this barbarism was per- 
petrated. 

But a truce to fault-finding, which it woaU 
be easy to continue in detail. Both author 
and artist seem to have a true taste in arohi- 
teoture. We are delighted to read tbdr 
hearty onslaught on the odious fashion of 
painting the interior of churohes which hai 
prevails in France daring the last thirty 
years. In our opinion, M. Perret does not 
speak at all too strongly of the |'tona 
criards" in Bayonne cathedral; while in 
village ohurchea the painting after a few 
years looks simply like au inferior wall-paper. 
We are charmed at the recognition of Oloron 
and of Sauveterre as sketching places. We 
have often spoken of the latter to amstear«. 
To the sites here given may be added the 
mine of the oh&teau of Bideren, the jancttoo 
of the Gkves, and the lovely pool and cliff at 
the lowest bridge over the Saison — all the*s 
are charming subjects within two miles of 
the town. One word of the illustrationi-' 
they are remarkably honest, and the subject* 
are usually well chosen. The artist cannot 
draw a tree or a ship, but all else is good ; 
and the engravings are as superior in literal 
truth to nature to the " belles infid6lit6i " of 
Gu^tave Dor6 as they are inferior in artistic 
merit. What the work needs is a careful 
revision by some native of the Pyrenees who 
knows the local idioms, and who csn dia- 
tingttish between guides' fables and genuine 
traditions. This might easily be done for 
a new edition. 

WaWTWOBTH Wkbsikb. 
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HXW HOTZLS. 

Ihlw. By Mrs. Pair. In 8 vob. (Beniley.) 

Yeitntim. By E. C. Price. In 2 vols. 
(CluUo A Windiu.) 

PnyM* Pride. In 8 vola. (TinsUy.) 

<1 Maier* Instance. By W. D. Howells. 
lo 2 Tola. (Edbborgh : Donglaa.) 

Trehme's Temptation. By Alario Carr. In 
3 vol*. (Smitb, Elder & Co.) 

Tie Profeaur's Daughter. By A. E. Evans. 

(8. P. e. K.) 

Tax kdynovelUU seem to have definitely 
entered of late on a coarse of action "in 
Kfltraiot of marriage," as the lawyers would 
call it. No incentive to celibacy ever more 
richly deserved the rigours of a Iiex Julia 
than these books, which should be carefully 
kept out of the reach of every young man of 
marriageable age and prospects, and Indus- 
trioiuly bought up and burnt by our insulted 
damgels and their despairing mammas. For 
ho*r can the fond youth but stand aghast as 
he foresees himself a prey to one of these best 
of thdr sex as portrayed by their own sex, 
lupposing, as he no doubt does, that women 
IN the only good judges of women, or, at 
least, of ideal female perfection? Such is 
rarely the case. The lives of moat women 
involre a faix amount of involuntary and un- 
heroic prose; they therefore draw their 
heroines in violent contrast to themselves, 
and invest them with all the frowardness, the 
fatilities, and the megrims of which them- 
•elveg are iMCfetly conscious, ^he heroic 
abitraotion in practice fades with its un- 
reality, and leaves nothing of eoncrete but the 
megrims. This appears to be the genesis of 
the New Heroine in both her types, sometimes 
dUtinct, sometimes blended, and ranging 
through various stages of comparative moral 
and mental sanity between the extremes of 
raging madness and melancholio idiocy. No 
woman is now worth a woman's admiration, 
it teems, unless she is either dolt or fiend ; or 
ai they more cautiously put it, a sweet, sad, 
iDcomprehensible anomaly, or a delicious, 
delirioas, naughty creature of ioapalae. Both 
indulge in a dugusting effrontery of self- 
iMsrifioe; both' are to the core supremely, 
wholly, perfectly selfish. Of these paint ul 
creations we have three or four bad specimens 
to be dealt with this week. Let us get rid 
of a dolt first — the heavy bore before the 
exasperating tease. Masculine names augur 
ill for a heroine ; nothing is surpriaing in a 
Sydney, a Ce<Hl, or a B^bin, and Mrs. Parr 
would have mnch better preserved her tone 
and keeping bad she named Bobin's poor, 
long-gu£bring hosband, Angelina instead of 
Chriatopber. Bobin is the daughter of a 
nomadic ehevalier ttindxutrie. Her lover is 
alio a little dubious. The plot is very well in 
it* way : — ^lover departs, too poor to marry— 
heart- disease of the father — rich cousin arrives 
~Uobin niarries him — father dies — married 
life in England, of course, insanely wretched— 
lorer eomes into his estates, re-appears, and 
the nauseoos part begins, and lasts. Of 
course the elopement is frustrated for decency's 
•ske, bronchitis of the husband being ju«t 
a* convenient and much more respectable a 
means of seooring what Mrs. Parr fondly thinks 
tbp rnvtoal bliss, but w}iat n^ust have proved 



the mutual purgatory, of her precious couple. 
This book alone of those we are noticing 
to-day betrays an unhealthy tone, though it 
is written in g^d faith. There is something 
singularly irreverent and revolting iu this 
caricature of marriage, in the servile, de- 
spairing attitude of the young, sensitive, 
religious husband towards this worthless girl, 
who is supposed to be too stupid or too lazy 
to settle which man she really loves until she 
is married and capable of real mischief. The 
character is indeed contemptibly absurd; 
even an untruned, undisciplined paragon, no 
stranger to Baden and Monaco, must be 
either mad or bad to neglect her husband 
and spend all her time with an old lover 
without dreaming of anything more than 
friendship. The book is cleverly and neatly 
written; but it is very false, and so very 
dull. 

Valentina belongs to the other type. It 
is avowedly a ca«e of demoniac possession. 
This Lady Val — observe again the significant 
tendency to propria quae maribiu — simply 
beggars description. " She must have been," 
says the authoress, very obligingly, " one of 
those enchanting, irresponsible beings from 
a borderland " (meaning, it seems, the borders 
of the supernatural or infernal). " Well, poor 
thing, she found herself ha^rdly placed in 
a world and a century that does not under- 
stand such people." Nothing of the kind ! 
It was the world, or at least her world, poor 
thing, which found itself hardly placed in 
contact with tlus aggressive young nuisance. 
Like Bobin, she married two husbands ; 
shamefully ill-used, neglected, and destroyed 
the first, and caught a Tartar in the second ; 
and we suspect Bobin did also. As she 
had hitherto boasted that she had always 
had her own way, and ever acted from pure 
caprice in consistent contempt of advice, 
natural affection, decency, and good feeling, 
the bare idea of her husband objecting to her 
writing love-letters to her friend and lover 
confounds and stupefies her whole being. She 
fades away, and dies a haggard skeleton at a 
romantic mill after learning the surprising 
fact that the dear friend who had always 
atood first in her every thought, and sacrificed 
his time and prospects to almost menial ser- 
vice upon her from the first, was positively in 
love with her, though always forestalled in 
proposing by her deplorable precipitancy in 
accepting other men a few hours before him. 
However, we are taught that somehow this 
young creature managed to exist without 
heart or stomach, and was anomalous in all 
respects. She begins by a clandestine walk 
in the Champs-Blya^es, and by accosting a 
stranger; she has by no means finished 
when she insults her husband's guests at 
their country seat by breaking her en- 
gagement to preside over an excursion in 
oraer that she may sneak off at dawn with a 
favourite plough-boy in a cart on a bird's- 
nesting and brook-wading ramble. Of her 
brutality and violence it is useless to speak ; 
if the woman was insane — it seems her mother 
was deranged — the authoress should have 
said so ; if she was reaponsible for her actions, 
it is degrading to be asked to sympathise with 
snoh a monster of conceited insolence, ingrati- 
tude, foll^, and diabolical perverfepess. The 



lover who idolised such a creature must 
perish with bis idol in onr esteem. The 
other characters are few, but well drawn, and 
the book is most beautifully and pathetically 
written. 

It is hard to write seriously about Proper 
Pride, which is a very first work indeed, and 
a foredoomed failure, yet not without excellent 
points. Here we have the dolt studied ex- 
clusively in her married life, evidently by a 
young lady who knows about as much of 
marriage as of Hebrew. The result is a series 
of impossible situations whose naivete borders 
on the uncomfortable. In the second chapter 
Alice marries a splendid Captun; a few 
months after a practical joker sends her 
a mock marriage certificate with the names 
of her husband and some other woman. On 
this abounding proof the sullen termagant 
refuses to live with him, in spite of bis 
appeals to common-sense. He goes out 
to India, fights the Afghans, clears up 
the certificate hoax, and, after some 
years, returns, and positively for the last 
volume and a-half lives under the same roof 
with his wife in an idiotic estrangement. Both 
are consumed with love, and rather indelicately 
goaded to reconciliation by their guests ; but 
Beggy has now taken to snlks, and every art 
is tried by the authoress to keep them 
asunder till the three volumes are complete. 
There is some little extra reserved point, some 
rubbish about a letter ; and it is comical to 
see, whenever in thurlong talks they approach 
this dangerous but inevitable grouira— " Why 
did you not write to me in India ? " or " Did 
you not get my letter?" — ^hew the writer at 
once puts her hand upon their lips by some 
convenient interruption. All this is very 
silly, and the heroine a tiresome, surly, ill- 
conditioned sort of animal ; but the book is 
still pleasant, and, apart from this strani^ 
minage, fresh, healthy, and vigorous. The 
writer is horsey, and has been in India, and 
what she knows she does her best to describe, 
and succeeds. And if she has really seen 
enough of such a young o£Bcer as Geoffrey to 
describe him from the life so delightfully as 
she does, we trust she will value her privileges 
more than Alice did hers. 

Of Mr. Howells we once spoke doubtfaUy> 
waiting till he should give us a longer and 
less sketchy work to judge by. Our doubts 
are quite confirmed by A Modem Inttanee. 
It is simply longer, and therefore not better, 
but much worse than the rest. He has 
expanded without enlarging. We must 
here class him with the three ladiea to 
whom we have just paid homage, for, like 
them, he is entirely absorbed by the study of 
a single female character. His Marcia is 
mainly a dolt, but has sudden flashes of the 
devil. The character is probably natural 
enough, and is fairly consistent, but it is 
one in no way deserving of such elaborate 
study. Nor was this oommonplaoe, stupid, 
violent woman likely to have impressed men 
and women of education as she is supposed 
to have done. Her ungovernable passion for, 
and shameless pursuit of, a vulgar bel-homme, 
and her fine doings when the clay idol begins 
to crumble, are not heroic, but very ordinary 
forms of selfishness. Mr. Howells fails to 
see that the tremendously high moral rule bf 
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wMoh he oondemiw the husband Binaplj 
anaihilatM the wife. Though an American 
newspaper reporter, the man had neither the 
birth nor training of a gentleman ; his prin- 
ciples were not high, and hla refinement was 
■uperfioitd. Maroia, however, has no prin- 
ciples whatever beyond some conventional 
scruples, not the less vulgar because true ; and 
such refinement as she possesses she sacrifices 
to the gratification of her passions and to 
her coarse jealousj. The English i>eader will 
not scrapie to pity the husband of this stupid 
yixen, in spite of the severity of the author. 
To his rigid morality we cannot olgeot; it 
is very sincere ; but the cause of that morality, 
we must insist on saying, is not served by 
enlisting a morbid interest in the struggles 
of the husband's friend against his adnlterous 
passion for the heroine. A. depressbg, 
dreary book, with all its ability and good 
intentions. 

We coold not read very much of Mr. Alaric 
Carr's treatise, on aooonnt of the style. 
It is not a novel, and can hardly be called 
literature at all. There is about a dozen 
pages of story ; the rest is simply a shuffling 
and dovetailing of all the most flippant news- 
paper articles of late years on every possible 
topic. This rubbish is retailed in long con- 
versations of deplorable smartness and £»taity. 
The copious use of foreign tongues has not 
deceived us. He who is so used to reading 
French as to write english, fienoh, would 
hardly perpetrate such horrors as " an english- 
man, a frenchman, an anglo-sazon, a german." 
Bub Mr. Carr does. Again, we cursives have 
never been distressed by hearing a young 
lady address her father as per« (without 
the mon). Mr. Carr's heroine, whether 
speaU!q^ in French or English, always 
does so. 

The Bmfutafia Daughter is not a very 
bright specimen of its class. On the whole, 
it is rather dull j but some episodes are very 
ftmusing, especially the old aunt's menagerie 
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SOME FOREIGN BOOKS OF EIBTORT. 

Tor dtr BartholomittUTMeM. Von Herrmann 
Baumgarten. (Stzassburg: Xriibner.) Herr 
Banmgarten has done a good service in this 
book. He has tried to lead back into sober 
history the endless controversy about the exact 
culpability of every possible person in the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew. Historical 
problems seem to have all the fascination of 
personal squabbles when they can be attached 
to some particular character. Next to Mary 
Qaeen of Soote, Oatherine de' Medici has been 
the most eminent " daughter of debate " in 
history. Herr Baumgarten begs us to re- 
member that the personal question is not 
necessarily important as an historical question. 
The Masmcre of St. Bartholomew was a violent 
xeaotion against the policy pursued by France 
goring the two previous years. It is more im- 
portant to estimate the bearings of that policy 
man to discover who was responsible fbr the exact 
form which tbo reaction assumed. Accordingly, 
Herr Banmgarten sets himseU to trace the 
movement in France against the policy of Spain 
which characterised we years 1570-72. The 
Bnglish alliance^ the support of tiie revolt in 
the Netherlands, and the approach to the 
Cterman Protestants are carefully traced. Herr 
Baumgarten wishes to show that the same 



tendencies were at work as afterwards marked 
tiie policy of Henri IV. There is nothing new 
in his researches; but he puts together the 
reooida of French diplomacy in corroboration 
of his view, and points out that the advance of 
£^noe in this direction was checked by the 
opposition of the personal interests of Oatherine 
de Medici, and by the over-haste of the French 
Protestant leaders. Not oontent with the growth 
of a feeling against Spain, they wished openly 
to advance to war with Spain ; but the Pro- 
testant Powers in Europe were lethargio^ and 
Oatherine de' Medici saw in the expedition to 
Flanders the death-blow to her own power. It 
was not difficult for her to contrive that the 
reaction M^ainst the new policy should be 
decisive. This is the subject of Herr Baum- 
garten's book, and he has worked out his 
position carefidly and fully. 

L'Entremie de Bayonne de 1583. Par M. F. 
Combes. (Paris: Fisohbaoher.) M. Combes, 
unlike Herr Baumgarten, has been unwilling 
to leave the mystery of the Massacre of St 
Barthdomew lurav^ed. He has gleaned from 
the Simanoas archives some important docu- 
ments relative to the interview at Bayonne, and 
the understanding then arrived at between the 
Duke of Alva and Catherine de' Medici. There 
is no doubt that both of them wished to keep 
their plans secret, and that indications of any 
definite project are likely to be slight. Yet, 
though the indications which M. Combes 
brings to light are Blight, they are certainly 
strong. A letter from Don Frances de Alava, 
dated July 4, 1566, says :— 

" The Dake of Alva will inform his Majesty of the 
resolnUoni which be has oomoerted with thli most 
Ohrlitisa Qaeen ; If they ore realised it will be a 

riat aervioe for God and for the King onr master, 
have some fears on aoooant of tbe canfasion 
whioh she sometlinaB feels, and baooose I foresee 
that It Is nsoassary to hammer tlieie heretiet [que an 
de mortilUr estos eresiaroos]." 
Philip 11. on his part perceived the some need 
for reserve, and in a letter of August 24, 1569, 
to Cord. Paoheco, says that Catherine " deter- 
mined very sincerely to apply a remedy _ to 
these questions of religion;" the resolution 
was, however, kept a profound secret : " the 
remedy, if known, would be as difficult to apply 
as it u easy if it be kept seocet." The Pope 
must not communicate it to anyone^ " not even 
to the most Christian Kings themselves." 
These expressions are certainly very significant ; 
and the letters published by M. Combes are 
likely to establish the belief that the Massacre 
was agreed upon, at all events in some vague 
form, at the Conference of Bayonne. 

L' InvUo di Eudouia a Oeruenio, Studio 
critico del Prof. Giuseppe MorosL (Fireuzs: 
Sucoessori Le Monnier.) Probably all readers 
of history have felt that the story of the 
summons sent to the Yandal King by the 
widowed Empress Eudoxia, compelled to marry 
the murderer of her husband, bore a very 
legendary aspect. Sig. Morosi has sub- 
mitted it to the test of a dose criticism, before 
which it has disappeared. The strength of 
Sig. Morosi's argument lies in the fact 
that the story rests on the authority of Pro- 
copius, and does not seem to have been known 
to Western contemporariee, especially not to 
Sidonius Apollinaris. At the same time, the 
existence of such a legend is easy to account 
for. The downfitll of the Soman Empire was 
a subject of amaoement eyen to those who 
witnessed it, and they wished to explain it 
on any other grounds than their own feeble- 
ness and cowardice^ We cai^iot follow Sig. 
Morosi into the details of his argument; but 
his painstaking monograph deserves the atten- 
tion of all who ore intererted in the history <^f the 
Call <^ the B<»iian Empire. 



Atu Demte'i VerhannungueiL Yon P^nt 
SohefiPer-Boiohorst (Strossburg : Tr&bner.^ 
Herr Scheffer-Boidiorst is known for his fieroe- 
onslaught on the authenticity of some of ths> 
early Florentine chromclers, and the contro- 
versy which he has raised raspeotinit Dino 
Compagni still ragpes furiously. Pending his 
reply to the work of Sig. del Lungo, Herr 
Soh^er-Boichorst seems to have wished to give 
a proof that he can construct as well as destroy, 
that he can raise up as well as cast down. The 
book before us consists of a careful examination 
of all the documents conoeming Dante's life 
during the period of his exile ; and the general 
tendency of Herr SchefCer-Boiohorst's exami- 
nation IS to defend the authenticity of some 
that have been attacked, and to uphold the 
oredibiUty of others that have been questioned. 
Thus he defends the letters ot Dante to Oan 
OrsAde della Scala and Q-nido da Polenta, and 
he maintains the credibility of Boccaccio's Life 
of Dante. He has found a field in which the 
higher criticism is on the side of tradition. The 
points involved in these discussions ore mostly 
points of detail, interesting only to a student 
of Dante. One question, however, of some 

feneral importance which Herr Soheffer- 
oichorst discusses is the date at which the 
" De Monarohia " was written. Prof. Witte'a 
arguments seemed almost conclusive that it 
was written before Dante's exile ; but it most 
be admitted that Herr Sohefler-Bmchorst brings 
forward some strong reasons for regarding the 
"De Monarohia" as a work of Dante's last 
years, written side by side with the "Pars- 
diso." We cannot do more than indicate the 
scope of this book; but it deserves the 
attention of Dante students, to whom it is 
solely addressed. 

Etude Mtr la OondiUon det Protettatdi tt 
Bdgique depuit Oharht QuitU jiuqu'd Jouph II. 
Par JSogiine Hubert. (Bruxelles.) Whatever 
praise may justly be claimed by laboriooi 
investigations into somewhat tininteresting bye- 
paths of history is due to M. Hubert for the 
work before us. He has consulted an appalling 
number of printed books and Md8., and h*> 
produced a full and dearly written nam- 
tive, whose authentidty is attested by an 
Appendix of some hundred pages of pMM 
jtittifie(a^)«$. M. Hubert has ^nsdy omitted to 
dwell at any great length on the early porhoa 
of his subject. Tip to the time of Joseph IL, 
the history of Low-Oonntry Protestantism can 
only be sought in a perpetually recnning series 
of oppressive measures Erected against the 
tempwal «id spiritual liberties of its professors ; 
and when in 1714 the Low Countries passed 
from Spain to Austria, the position of the 
dissenters remained unchanged. It is only, ic 
fact, when we reach Joseph II.'s impetuous 
attempt to set the Protestants on a footing of 
equality with their Catholic countrymen that 
the subject grows in any sense really inter- 
esting. M. Hubert, who has naturally devoted 
his longest chapters to this singular episode, 
cannot be said to have shown much origin- 
ality in his treatment of it. He de- 
pends largdy for his knowledge of Josephs 
plans and motives on von Axneth's elaborate 
volumes; but he has well contrasted tiie 
Emperor's single-minded enthusiasm for lus 
libera de eroire with the obstinate and thorooi^ 
intolerance^ not only of his mother who edooatad 
him, but of the Austrian officials among whom 
he was brought up. M. Hubert's occasional 
generalisations from his voluminous facta do 
not always strike us as very happy. Although 
it may be an error to attribute to the Frenoh 
Bevolution the first recognition of the pnncipw 
of liberty of coi^Boience, it seems to us a some- 
what extravagant demand to make upon those 
who sympathise with Joseph IL's ■ohem* 
to ask them to regard him as practically the 
originator of the doctrine. 'Vyhea nfe coU tq 
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ipiml the vzitiiiga of many moderate Pfotettamts 
in England and Holland who flooriahed before 
him, or the works of J<^n Looke and his 
Freooh disdples — among whom the Enoyclo- 
fididm and the Phytioaraie* ma^ in a sense be 
reokonsd— or the enlightened poUoy that Prussia 
had for very many years pursued in religious 
mttters, it is impossible to accord to Joseph 
IL sny but a aabordinate place among those 
to vhose exertions Europe u indebted for the 
modem dootrine of religious liberty. 

Wb have received three papers, by li. J. 
Delaville le Boulx, of some value in the history 
of the Order of St John of Jerusalem. The 
first, a " Note sur les Soeauz de I'Ordre " 
(Soci^t^ nationale des Antiquaires de Fiance, vol. 
xlL], clears up several doubtful points, and 
supplies descriptions of some unknown seals, by 
the pablioation of a statute of the thirteenth 
century, declaring the seals with which the 
master and the other dignitaries of the hospital 
(hall seal ; this is supplemented by information 
Oo the difPerent types, by a list of known seals 
of the G^nd Ifasters, and by descriptions of 
known seals of the Priors of langues. These 
ioTSstigatiooe point to a onrious origin for the 
Msl of the English langue. The second paper, 
" Des Soeauz des Prieurs anglais de I'Ordre de 
l'H6pital aux 12* et 13* Si^oles," by means, of 
•zaminatioa of charters at the Britiah Museum 
and numerous documents at the Beootd Offioe, 
rectifies the hitherto imperfect chronology of the 
pnoTS in England, even adding two to the list. 
Mvsral moot points, however, remain to have 
farther light thrown upon them; we doubt 
whether the suggestion that the well-known 
name Vtn, otherwise V«r, Veer, may be a 
oormptioa of WQMmu* at VtUriia will do 
mnoh towards this. Both these papers are 
aoeompanied by excellent plates in heliotype. 
The third, on " La Commanderie de Gap " 
(" Biblioth^ae de I'Eoole des Ohartes," t xliii., 
1882), ^ves the test of a document eetablishing 
the priority of Gap over St-Oilles, hitherto 
believed to be the oldest settlement of the Order 
in France ; together with a new list of the 
Preceptors of Gap, from 1211 to 1788, doubling 
the namea previously known. 



THE FIRST OF THE OIFT-BOOKS. 

Messbs. MACUiLiiAir AND Oo. open the season 
with two books which exemplify very well the 
general character of the dass. BoUi are 
attractive in their, several ways, but neither 
gnite comes up to our conception of what the 
ideal gift-book should be. This branch of pub- 
lishittg has become almost a fine art ; and the 
orimnality of our writers has failed to keep pace 
with the talent of our illustrators. Hence it is 
that the artists have to go back to the past for 
thur subjects, as well as for their style. 

Eoutehold Storiet ; from the Oollection of the 
Bros. Qtimm. Translated from the German by 
Lacy Oraae, and Done into Pictures by Walter 
Crane. (Maomillan.) This long title-page 
(though we are unable even to hint at the 
chanmng design into which it is fitted) tells its 
own taU. Qnmm's Fairy Tales are ever fresh, 
end for this new rendering we have a guarantee 
in a name not unknown to literature. Mr. 
Walter Crane we have always liked best in black 
sad white. He has here showered upon us a 
Ptofdsion of designs in his very happiest style. 
We doubt whetlMr children nave ever had so 
mnoh paina taken for them before. The full- 
page illastrations please us least (though we 
most make an exception in favour of that to 
"Mother Hnlda"), for Mr. Crane is not at his 
best in drawing the human form. But the 
smaller eats — initials, head- and taU-pieoes — are 
amply perfeot. Animals and birds, grotesque 
ineidanta^ and arabesques are Mr. Crane's special 
prorinoe, in which he has no competitor. 



Children will apprenate them, and their eldan 
may subscribe for the large paper edition. 

The Horkey : a Ballad by Bobert Bloomfield. 
With Llustrations by George Cruikshank. (Mac- 
millan.) To reveal what "The Horkey" is 
would De a sin against the prefatory address 
contributed by Mr. F. C. Bamand. Suffice it 
to say that the text is a dialect poem by "The 
Farmer's Boy," to whom the present generation 
is beginning to do tardy justice. Bloomfield 
was a native of Suffolk, and died just sixty 
years ago. His epoch, therefore, is precisely 
that about which Dr. Jessopp has recently been 
writing in his "Betum to Aroady." There was 
some jollity, after all, in the rural life of those 
days. We confess that we are prejudiced 
against Mr. George Cruikshank for his succesa- 
fnl imitation of an illustrious signature. 
Trade-marks in art ought not to be hereditary. 
The illustrations themselves are uneqnal. 
Some are poor ; others are very good. But, 
on the whole, it may be said that the artist 
is best when his subject is best. The style is 
that combination of Eate Greenaway with 
Caldicott which has been already reached by 
others. We must not omit to observe that the 
pictures have been most skilfully reprodnoed 
in colour by Messrs. Clay, Sous and Taylor — 
by what process we do not exactly know. They 
are models of soft and even tinting. 

The Flower* of Bhaketpeaire. Depicted by 
Viola. (Sampson Low.) The idea ofthis book 
can scarcely be original, nor can we say that 
it has been very happily carried ont Flowers 
are not so easy to draw as they look ; and tiie 
process of ohromo-lithography that has been 
adopted is a coarse one. The result compares 
nnfavouzably with the book just noticed. But 
still Shakspere's " wood notes " can never lose 
their oharm, and we are thankful for every 
attempt to make them better known. A mis- 
take nas been made, we venture to think, in 
representing all the flowers as plucked in nose- 
gays. But perhaps this was unavoidable. 

Fairy Tales. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
Blustrated by E. V. B. (Sampson Low.) This 
book, again, we are unable to praise. The 
bold colour outside is typical of the glaring 
pictures within. The artists named above have 
taught even children to look for better art 
than this. In this case, also, the colourist is not 
a little to blame, for we notice that the drawing 
on the protecting paper cover is much more 
effective than the chromo-lithographio repro- 
duction beneath. 

The Union Jack. Vol. m. Edited by G. A. 
Henty. (Sampson Low.) The speciality of 
this boy's magazine is "stirring tales of 
adventure by land and sea." We have not yet 
lost the taste for such ourselves, but we confess 
that here we have had " as good as a feast." 
Boys like something more than stories alone. 
For next year the editor promises more varied 
fare, and better paper. It is to be hoped 
that he wiU also keep a sharper look out for 
palpable misprints. ' M. Louis Bousselet, him- 
self a contributor, is several times spelt 
"Bosselet," and once " Boussenard." These 
are small points, but not insignificant. Mr. 
Uenty would also do better to protest a little 
less. 

The Phynodderree, and other Legendt of the 
ItUofMan. By Edward CaUow. With Sixty 
Illusbutions. (J. Dean and Son.) The Isle of 
Man is full of fairies to this day, as we our- 
selves know from actual hearsay; and the Manx 
fairies have a local character of their own. But 
we fear that Mr. Callow is not the "Hans 
Andersen " of Man. He has yet to learn the 
supreme art in all story-telling— brevity, both 
in the stories themselves and in his sentenoes. 
Of the illustrations, we need only say that they 
are old-fashioned, neither above nor below the 
ayersge. 



Thx Society for Promoting Christian Enow- 
ledge has fairly overwhelmed us with what thw 
are pleased to call the first instalment of their 
pubuoationa. After having seleoted some for 

rial notice — such as the excellent series 
'Diocesan Histories," of which Canon 
Omsby's Torh is revieweil in another column 
— ^we find oorselves left with no less than 
forty-four volumes of varying siaes on our 
table. To notice all tiiese in detail would 
manifestly be impossible. Speaking generally, 
they all deserve high praise for the credit- 
able manner in which they are turned out. 
The several series are bound to match ; and, 
though certain colours are better suited to 
the designs than others, the binding throughout 
is almost " aesthetie." A curtain design on one 
series, of which we have received nine volames, 
is particularly graceful ; and the price of these 
volumes is only eighteenpenoe, with three fiUl- 
page wood-cuts. LittU WiU, by Helen Shipton, 
is the example we have selected as the mo&eX of 
what a book of this kind should be. The 
"Home Library," which gives sketches of 
epochs in religious history, is continued in three 
volumes, which treat of the Church in Boman 
Gaul, John Hues, or Hns (sie), and the Boleia 
of Judaea from Nebnchadneazar to Vespasian. 
These do not profess to be more than compila- 
tions from the ordinary sources of history, but 
the work of compilation seems very well done. 
Altogether, we feel justified in saying that the 
society deserves to be congratulate on the 
works of all sorts that it is publishing. Our 
columns last week showed what it is also accom- 
plishing indirectly towards the advance of 
philology through its Translation Committee. 

Belt and Spur : Stories of the Snighta of the 
Middle Ages from the Old Chroiddes. With 
Sixteen Illustrations. fSeeley, Jackson and 
Halliday.) Whatever tnis publishing season 
may yet have in store for us, we venture to 
prophesy that it can yield no "g^-book" 
more entirely welcome than this. Mr. Church's 
series of "Stories from the Classics" have 
deservedly reached their thoosands, nor is the 
vein yet worked out The subject-matter 
of these " Stories from the Chronioles," which 
are issued by the same publishers, ought to 
bring them a no less decided success. For, 
though not so stated on the title-page, they 
are almost all chapters of English and Soottish 
history, be^ning with the landing of William 
and including the exploits of Biohard in his 
Crusade. We can only wonder that such a 
field was never thought of befora Its dis- 
covery gives a welcome contradiction to the 
complaint we have made above of the lack of 
originality in this class of publioationa The 
subject, again^ was one that it was hardly 
possible to spoil in the telling ; and the adapter 
(wiiom we shall hardly do wrong in connecting 
intimately with the head of the publishing 
house) has done his (or her) part with great 
skill. Occasionally, we must admit, a &lse 
note is struck, such as by the use of the 
modern word " doctored ; " but, on the whole, 
the simplicity of the original is well pre- 
served. The illustrations are ;et more at- 
tractive than the text They are mostly 
illuminations from MSS. in the British Museum, 
reproduced in the finest form of ohromo- 
litnography. They are precisely what children 
want to enable them to realise what they read. A 
facsimile of the Bayeux tapestry would be worth 
more than a " Student's Freeman." We regret 
to add that, through imperfect binding, our 
frontispiece has already fallenout. Such a valu- 
able bw>k cannot afford such a loss. 

Birthday Oleaningt. Colleoted and Arranged 
by M J. Chrain. (Marcus Ward.) The outside 
ofthis book is exceedingly beantiM — almost too 
beautiful for handling. Inside, lUso, the typo- 
graphy is of that bi^h merit whioh we szpiNt 
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from Ifeaan. lluoiu Ward. UnfortunatelT, 
«• are unable to ipeak bo well of the wonc 
eoDteibated by Mn. Oram. We do not 
oomplain of ma leleotions of poetry, three of 
vhiw are given after the nanal "birthday." 
faahion for eaoh day in the year. Bat the 
oompiler haa mani^ed to perpetrate sudh a 
qnantity of miaprinte ana nmilar literary 
Mtuef aa, ve venture to say, were never before 
found in ao fidr a setting. Bven on the cover 
ahe haa murdered her I«tin motto by a mia- 
punotuation; her introdootory pagegivea a 
reference to Haaiod'a Works, meanmg Wmrkt and 
Ikni»; and on ahnoat every page we have 
obtonded on ua aaeh painflil finina aa " Mont- 
fira^on." " Barth^lemy," "Adolph Thiers," 
"Freilgnth." "Qeorgea Sanda," "Niebhur." 
"Ooethe," '''^flaoomto Chateaubriand," " Oou- 
chy," " Sir Edmund Fry," •' d'Ajpeasean," &c., 
fto., tea. Xhsae may be triflee in themaelvea ; 
but their number is appalling, and the irritation 
of detecting them haa quite apoilt the enjoy- 
ment we had otherwiae got from ao handaome 
a book. 

The first almanac for 1883 to reach ua ia 
that illustrated by Kate Qreenaway, and pub- 
liahed byMeears. Boatledge. The binding ia 
(Alarming ; bat, aa to the inside, we confeaa to 
having become a little tired of thia atyle of 
design, even in the hands of its foonder. It 
reqnirea a larger aoale than in this little booklet, 
ud (we may add) more careful reproduction. 



NOTES AND NEWS 

Ws regret to hear that Dr. Schliemann, who 
has recently been on a visit to Paris, haa not 
yet ahaken off the malarious fever contracted 
in the Xroad. He hopes, however, to return to 
hia home at Athena bv the end of thia month. 
Hia forthcoming work on the resulto of hia 
exoavationa at Hissarlik last winter vrill be 
published aimultaneonaly in English and in 
German. It will contain a chapter on " Trojan 
Bthnogiaphy," contributed by Mr. Earl Blind. 

AjuuvoxMEirrs are already being made for 
the sixth international congress of Orientalisto, 
which will be held next year at Leiden. The 
date fixfld is from September 10 to 16. The 
local oonunittee of organisation is thus consti- 
tatad :— President, Prof. Dozy ; vice-president, 
Prof. Knenen ; secretaries. Profs, de Goeje and 
liele ; treasurer, Prof. Pleyte. Is there one of 
our English universities that oould show names 
so distingniahed in every branch of Oriental 
learning as thia little Dutch town P 

' We sre glad to learn that Mr. Edmund Qosse, 
whose recent volume on Oray in the " English 
Men of Letters " aeriea has been so favourably 
received, has tudertaken for Meaars. Macmillan 
and Oo. a complete edition of Gray's writings, 
the first that has ever been attempted. Such 
an edition baa long been wanted ; and, with a 
view to ito being mue as perfect as possible, Mr. 
Qosse would be grateful if any possessor of Qray 
MSS. of whatever kind would communicate 
with him at his private address, 29 Delameie 
Terrace, W. 

Mbssbs. TEttBNES ABB Oo. Will publish 
before Christmas a new poem by Mr. Edwin 
Arnold, entitled Paarla of the Faith ; or, Islam's 
Bosary: being "The Ninety-nine Beautiful 
Names of Allah," with comments in verse. This 
poem, or rather series of poems, professes 
to be the utterances of an Indian Mussulman 
respecting the life and religion of Mohammed 
by means of lagenda, reoorda, and traditiona of 
lalam, aa in The Light of Atia Bnddha'a life 
and doctrine were treated from the atandpcnnt 
of an Indian Buddhist. The tenth edition of 
the English origiBal of the latter work is now 
in the press hera, while of the numeroua editiona 
printed in di^BF^nt (itiea of Amerioa in vaiioav 



fbrma and mzea more than one hundred thouaand 
copiea have been diapoaed of up to the present 
time. 

Msfl. ATTaxrsiA Webstkb, who ia a candi- 
date for re-election on tiie London School Board 
(Ohdisea) vrill publish immediately, through 
Messrs. £egan Paul, Trench and Co., a new 
drama, entitled In a Day, 

We hear that the artide "Malta" in the 
next volume of the Eneydopaedia Britaimiea 
has been entrusted to Miss Tonlmin Smith. 

The volume of Btudiei in Philoiophy which 
Mr. W. L. Coortnev, of New College, Oxford, 
will shortly publish with Messrs. Bivington 
treate of the following sabjeota: — Ancient 
Idealiam — Parmenidea ; Ancient Hedonism — 
Epiourna ; the Failuie of Berkeley'a Idealism ; 
aCbapter in the Hiatoiy of the Word " Cause ;" 
the New Psychology; the New Ethics; 
" Back to E!ant ; " Kant aa a Moralist and as a 
Logician; the Hegelian Beligion. It will be 
seen that Mr. Courtney is not afraid to touch 
some of the burning queetiona of the day. 

ME8flB& Sampson Low are about to publish 
a cheap edition of the illustrated re-iasue of 
Gilpin's Forett Beenery, edited, with notes bring- 
ing it up to date, by Mr. E. G. Heath. It ia a 
onrioua fact that the third edition ci Forett 
Scenery, which waa revised by Gilpin himself, 
and which forms the text of Mr. Heath's 
reprint, is not to be found in the British 
Museum. 

Mxsass. Nnoio Aino Baib have in the piesa 
a new library edition, in ten volumes, of 
liagaid'a Hittory of England, with all the 
copyright additiona. 

Messes. Eeqait Pattl, Tbench akd Co. 
will publiah next week a new Engliah transla- 
tion in octosyllabic metre of JuvenaJL Persins, 
Martial, and Oatullns, by Mr. W. F. Shaw. It 
is described on the title-page aa " an experiment 
in trandation." 

Ma. WnxiAK Patxbsoit, of Edinburgh, will 
ahortiy publish a volume dealing with the 
county houses of the three Lothiuia. It will 
contain a large aeries of photographs by Mr. 
Jdha and Messrs. T. and SL. Annan ; and the 
historical and descriptive letterpress will be 
from the pen of Mr. John Small, librarian to 
the University of Edinburgh. 

Baja Saubenska MoHAir Taoobk, of Cal- 
cutta, whose EngUeh Verses set to Hindu Music 
first called attention to the subject some years 
ago, haa written a Sanskrit version of " God 
Save the Queen," and has also undertaken to 
set the music to native melodies. 

Mb. W. M. Wood, who represento Messrs. 
Austin's house at Hertford, has lately trans- 
cribed one of the old parish registers at Hert- 
ford, A.D. 1560-1650. It contains entriea of 
the burial of Thomas Shakespeare, gent, in 
1626, and of his son in 1625. 

Mb. Fubriyali. has sent to the printer, for 
the Extra Series of the Early-English Text 
Society in 1883, the copy of Hocoleve's Minor 
Poems (1413-48) which he has just made 
from the unique MS. in the Phillipps collection 
at Cheltenham. Prof. Skeat is finishing for the 
society's Original Series next year his glossary 
to " The Vision of Piers the Plowman,^' which 
will form the fifth volume of his edition of the 
three different versions of the poem, and com- 
plete the work on which he has been so many 
years engaged. 

A HEW novel by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled 
"The Wisard's Son," will be begun in the 
November number of Maemillan's Magazine, 

The new volume in Messrs. Blaokwood'a 
" Foreign Classics for English Beaders " will 
be Bousseau, by Mr. H. O. Graham. Xhis will 
make the aevanteenth of the serief. 



TJiroXB the title of Heart Chords, Mesin. 
Caaaell, Petter, Galpin and Co. annoanas a 
aeriea of volomea by eminent divines, whose 
common aim will be to stimulate, gnide, and 
atrengthoi the lifs of Ohriatiana. The oon- 
tributors to the series include Bishop Ootterill, 
Dean Montgomery, Dean Bidkerstoth, D«an 
Edwards, Dean Boyle, Canon Farrar, Ouum 
Boyd Carpenter, Prof. BUikie, Fcebendsry 
Chadwi^ the Bev. P. B. Power, the Ber. Dr. 
Mathesrai, and the Bev. B. E. Jenldns. 

MTBWRa. S. Baobteb aitd Sok have in fii« 
press a new work upon the disputed vwse ia the 
First Epiatle of St. John about the "Thne 
Witneaaes." The author is the Bev. H. T. 
Armfield, Beotor of Oolne ^gaine, Essex. Hs 
complains that the Beviaed Veraion of the Nst 
Teatement ahonld have omitted the verse vitii. 
out explanation or comment, and he snpporti 
his view by a letter firom one of the membui of 
the Bevimng Committee. 

Mb. W. Mack, who boaste to be the originain 
of that household institution the "birthday 
book," announces yet another addition to hu 
long liat, to be called The Ohurehtnan's Birth- 
day Book, The aeleotiona are ttam the Imitatio» 
of Chrid, adapted so far aa practicable to t^ 
Anglican calendar. The Bev. George Uottii 
has written an Introduction and a sketch of Um 
life of Thomaa a Kempis. 

MKwrBH. BivnraTON have nearly ready fbr 
publication, in addition to the books we hsre 
before annonnoed, a complete edition of fisoon'i 
Essays, by Mr. F. Sterr; a Short History of 
Enaiand far Schools, by Mr. F. York Powell, 
with nuuM and iUnstrattons; Stories frm 
English Sistory, by Mrs. Ormghton, also with 
illnatrationa ; and a new volume of Mrs. Ltng'i 
Geography for Beginners, treating of the oonti- 
nent of Europe. 

Anoira achool-books proper the sams pab- 
Ushers announce A Oompanien to Alg«ira,)if 
Mr. Leonard Marshall; A Byntate of AtHt 
Orede, by Mr. F. E. Ihompaon; A Sttmd 
Latin Beading- Book, forming a continiutioa of 
" Easy Latin Stories," by Mr. O. L. Beonstt; 
A Latin English Didionary, by Mr. C Q. 
Gepp ; IntroMuMon to Oreek Verse Oompotitm, 
by Mr. Arthur Sidgwick and the Ber. F. J), 
hlorioe; Excerpta Facilia : a Colleotioa of 
Stories fbr Translation fh>m various Lttin 
Authors, with notes and vooabaluy, by 
Messrs. H. B. Heatley and H. N. Eiogdoa; 
Arnold's First Greek Book, Sevised by the Bev. 
F. D. Morice ; the Jugurtha of Sallust, by Mr. 
B. P. Brooke ; A Manual of Greek Verbs, with 
Bules .for the Formation of Tenses and Tables 
of Verbs for Practice, by Meears. F. Eitohie sad 
E. H. Moore ; and Selections from Thueydidf: 
an Easy Greek Beading-Book, by Mr. E. fl. 
Moore. 

The new aeries of the publications of the 
Chatham Society ia bemg actively prosecated. 
To meet a generally expressed desire, some 
volumes are being formed from the MSS. of the 
late Canon Eaines, two of which, left by that 
antiquary in a completed stete, are now is 
the printer's hands — viz., " The Bectors and 
Wardens of Manchester " and " The Vioan o( 
Boehdale," to be edited by Mr. James Croasley, 
Mr. J. B. Bailey, and Mr. H. Howorth. These 
Lives, which include the names of many notable 
eodeeiasta'ca, have been compiled with rreat 
care, and extend up to the time of Dean 
Herbert and Vicar Hay. Mr. Ohasoellor 
Ohriatie haa in hand a Catalogue of the Old 
Church Libraries of Lanoaahire and Cheshire, 
with bibliographical and other illustration* 
Among other works for the subsequent volumea 
are John Byrom's Commonplaoe-book (inolod- 
ing his Journal and Letters) for the yeaie 
1730-31 : the Accounto of the Constebles of 
Maoohttrter, 1613-47 and 1742-80; a vdnme 
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of WiUa, a History of Foalton-le-Fylde and 
Bupham, the Ohattulaty of Foxoeas Abbey, 
the Diary of Dr. Joha Dae, &o. Xhe re- 
maining volumes of the old sehes, as well as 
the Index from voL zxzi. to the end of the 
■enes, ue expected to be completed shortly. 

Mb. W. F. Foole, of Ohidago, having 
finished the new edition of his index to 
Firiodieal Literature, now throws out the sug- 
gestion that he may possibly be induced to 
undertake a general index to works other than 
periodicals. Such a work, he observes, 
"■honld not inolnde every topic in the ran||e of 
hanuD knowledge, bat only saoh practictl labjeoti 
of genaral interett as stadenti, Utersty men, 
genanl soholan, and writers for the preia are likely 
to need. The work, therefore, oonld be broaght 
iota rsaMDaUa limit!. Volnkne* of essays and 
mineUaniei, and standard booki in' history, blo- 
giapby, poUtieat economy, seoial idenoe, ednoation, 
ko., woidd be analysed and indexed under special 
topiai. Dlffiuent departments ooald be assigaed 
to the peraoni most competent to treat them. A 
itspoaalble editor should be selected, to whom 
eoatribatloas shoold be sent, and to whose jadg- 
aunt the selection and arrangement of tlie material 
would be oommitted." 

After the auooessful oompletion of the Index to 
iVrwdteot Literature, we are prepared to believe 
that everjrthing is possible to the American 
librarians in oonferenoe assembled. 

llsasHS. TaiiBNEB will be the London pub- 
lishers of Mr. Poole's Index to Periodical 
Literaiure. 

Messbs. Jaices Clabeb and Ck). have in 
pteparatioii the following volumes for children : 
—a richly coloured picture-book, entitled 
Eljudand, with verses by Josephine Pollard ; 
Claittmtu Bhymet and New Fear's Chimes, by 
Mary D. Brine, with wood-outs from original 
designs by Mrs. Jessie Ourtis Shepherd, Miss 

C. A. Nortbamf Miss Jessie McDermott, and 

D. Oliaton Peters ; and The Rosebud Annual, for 
the nursery, being tlie year's numbers <^ the 
Boiebad magazine, containing two hundred and 
fifty pictures, with simple stories, in large type, 
divided into syllables. 

Thx same publishers have nearly ready a new 
volume by Mr. J. £wing Bitchie — East Anglia : 
Fanonal Becolleotions and Historical AsBooia- 
tioos ; and The Philosophy of. Missions, by '1', £. 
Slater, of the London Missionary Society. 

Timehrit the half-yearly jonriial of the Royal 
Agiionltoral and Oommercial Society of British 
Quisna, of which the firat nomber was noticed 
in the Academy of September 26, may be 
obtained ia this country from Mr. Stanford. 
The word " timehri," we may ' add, is the Oarib 
name for the old hieroglyphic writing on the 
rocks of Qaiana, of which a speoiinen is given 
on the cover of the journal. 

The Bcottman published last week an indig- 
nant leading article because .the new Profes- 
sor of Qreek at Edinburgh has the misfortune 
to be English, and the cry has been taken up 
by several correspondents of that paper. We 
have not yet observed that the Englishman has 
thought fit to return the compliment by com- 
menting in a similar spirit upon the recent 
ippointment to Whyte's Chair of Moral Phil- 
ooophy at Oxford. 

Ik the programme of the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical Institatiou we notice that Dean 
UnuUey ia announced to deliver two lectures 
upon ma pndeeesaor at Westminster, while Dr. 
W. Bobectaon Smith will lecture on " Arabian 
and £g;ptian Folk-Lore." At the Edinburgh 
Literary Institute there will be lectures by }Ss. 
W. M. Bamsay on " Historical Scenes suggested 
by Wanderings in Asia Minor," and by Prof, 
knight, of St. Andrews, on "line Poetry of 
Bobert Browning," . . 



The subject for the Howard Medal to be 
awarded in June 1883 is 

"The best exposition of the ezperienoea and 
opinions of John Howard on the preservation and 
Improvement of the health of the Inmates of schools, 
prisons, workhouses, hospitals, and other pnblio 
Institntloni, as far as health Is affected by stmo- 
tnral arranjgements relating to supplies of air and 
water, drainage, &o." 

In addition to the medal, which is of bronze, 
the Oouncil of the Statistical Society will 
present to the suooessfol writer the sum of £20. 

The first volume is now ready of the grand 
edition of the complete works of Thomas 
Aquinas which is being brought out under 
the express authority of the Pope, whose high 
opinion of " the angelic doctor " is well known. 
It contains the Commentaries upon Aristotle's 
"Peri Hermeneias" and "Posteriors Analy- 
tioa," and is printed at the press of the Propa- 
ganda. Finer printing it would be impossible 
now to find. The folio volume, opntaimug 346 
pages of Introduction, &o., and 440 of text, ia 
sold for fifty lire (£2) ; and cheaper editions are 
also issued. M. Dulao, of Soho Square, ia the 
agent in England. 

Don J. Y. Abaquistain, the author of 
Leyendas vasco-c&nidbras, has just published at 
Tolosa a romliuoe entitled El Batojaun de 
Etumeta. 

The new number of the Bibliographie der 
Sehweiz (Basel: H. Q«org) contains a timely 
and interesting attempt at the compilation of a 
"Gtotthard-literatur." The catalogue namea 
670 worka during the last forty yeara, 1842-82, 
beginning with a " Memorial Qber die aohweizer- 
isohen Alpeapiisse," published in the Neue 
Helvetia. Among the English writers we find 
Stephenson and Swiburne (sic). There are 
several works by Italians, fewer by Cermana ; 
the greater number are by Svitzera. 

The Milan correspondent of the Berlin 
Deutsches Montagsblatt aaya that an Italian 
translation of the " Plutus" of Aristophanes, by 
Prof. Goffredo Franoesohi, is now being played 
at the Teatro Manzoni in Milan. It seems, 
however, that the "translator" has taken some 
liberties with the original by introducing a 
couple of lovers, and auo some speeches against 
the democracy which are auppoiaed to aim at a 
living Italian statesman. 

We have to thank Mr. H. Buxton Forman 
for a re-issue of his library edition of Shelley 
(Beeves and Turner), confined to the poems, 
and thus reduced from eight to four volumee. 
In every other respect, this re-issue is identical 
with the original published in 1876-77. That it 
should have been called for is the best evidence 
of its value. With the unannotated edition, in 
two volumes (which was reviewed in the 
ACASBUY of September 23), this makes the 
third that we owe to Mr. Forman's enthusiastic 
labours. We must not forget to add that he has 
here given us what we believe to be the first 
general index, as opposed to an index of first 
Unes, to any edition of Shelley. 

MssBBs. Blao£WOOD have sent ua a new 
edition, in one handaome yet convenient 
volume, of Traseaden Hall, Qoa, Hamley'a last 
novel, and (as many think) his best. For our 
part, we have been more interested in the 
fighting in the Peninsula than in the love com- 
pUoations or the strange devolutions of the 
property. 



NOTES FROI£ MANOHESTER. 
The winter session of the Manchester Literary 
Club opened on October 2 with a pleasant 
toirie. Besides the usual series of lectures 
and papers, it is hoped that Mr, William Morris 
will lecture, at a date not yet fixed, before a 
joint meeting of the Literary Club, the Academy 
of Art, and the Art Muoeiun Oommittee. 



LECnirBES in libraries should, one would 
think, be a powerful stimulus to study, and 
we are glad to leam that the experiment tried 
laat winter in connexion with the Salford Free 
Library is to be repeated. A course of twelve 
leoturea will be delivered between October and 
March. The subjecta range over travela, ge- 
ology, history, and literatiu«. 

The Ancoata Beoreation Committee ia en- 
deavoniing to infuse some sweetness and light 
into that very dreary work-a-day district of 
Manchester. Mr. George MUner, on Septem- 
ber 30, opened an exUbitioa in the Public Hall 
of pictures lent by Mr. T. B. WiUdnaon. Theae 
include the drawinga of Oxford and Cambridge 
made by the late Mr. William Hull, drawinga 
of Seville by Mr. E. M. Bancroft, and Mr. Ford 
Madoz Brown'a piotoie of " Wydiffe leadiiw 
his Tranalation of the Bible to John of Gaunt" 
In addition to the exhibitions, tiiere will be con- 
certs and "entertainments" of reading and 
recitations each evening during the present 
month. Still more remarkable are the lectures 
to be given on Sunday aftemoona. The firat of 
the course waa delivered on October 1 to an 
audience of about eight hundrad working men 
and women by Prof. H. E. Boscoe, who took 
for his subject " Coal-pit Ezploaicma : their 
Cauae and Cure." 

Aij. viaitora to Manchester know Lewis's, 
which is the local Whiteley's and something 
more, for it appeals to a lar^ger oiroU of customers. 
Lewis's newest enterprise ia to provide a volume 
of " Penny Beadinga,^' ao called, apparently, not 
beoaaae they are to be read at meetinga to which 
the charge for admiasion ia one penny, bat 
because the price for the whole volume is 
but one penny. It consists of a selection of 
prose and poetry. And, as it is «vidently 
intended for the million, it ia intereating to 
observe what ao experienced a caterer as Lewia'a 
thinka that the nullion like. Byron ia moat 
atrongly repreaented, with no less than nine 
extracts ; then Shakspere and Tom Hood, five 
each ; Mrs. Hemana and Longfellow, four each. 
Of the reat it is only necessary to say that Will 
Carleton is evidently much read, aiid the late 
Lord Beaoonafield much admired, by the oaa< 
tomera of Lewia's. 



FRENCH JOTTINGS. 

The one authentic likeness of Auguste Oomte, 
a portrait by the sculptor Etex, has recently been 
the subject of judicial proceedings in Franca 
Comte's widow, who died in 1877, bequeathed 
this portrait to M. WyroubofT, who, though editor 
of the Revue positiviste, ia not a member of the 
strict sect of Comte's followers. Thereupon 
M. Laffitte, Oomte'a own executor and the 
recognised dtreefettr of the Positivista, disputed 
M. Wyroubofi*s right. The court at that time 
decided that the portrait should be delivered to 
neither, but remain in the custody of Mdme. 
Comte's legal representative. That genUeman, 
however, is now dead; and the matter has 
again come up for legal decision. On this 
occasion the right to possession has been awarded 
to M. Laffitte. The portrait, therefore, vrill now 
be placed in the house rue Monsieur-le-Prince, 
No. 10, in which Comte died in 1857, and which 
has ever since been religiously preserved by hia 
disciples as their head-quarters. 

It is expected that the Aoad^mie franfaise 
will fill up next month the two/auttuih vacant 
by the deaths of Charles Blanc and de Cham* 
pagny. 

The eighth volume of the Disoours et Plaidoyers 
of M. Ghimbetta, edited by his friend M. Joseph 
Beinach, will be published next week by Char- 
pentier, the actual date announced being 
Sunday, October 16. It will oompriae the 
apeeohea made during wl^t ia Ipiown aa the 
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puiod of May 16-i«., tiie attempted cmw (T^&rf 
of If^Tth'tl MatMahon. The text vill here be 

fiven in fall of the ipeeoh at lille on Aagust 
5, 1877, whioh contained the Ikmoos alteniatiTe 
** M aonmettie ou ae d&nettre^" and for which 
the orator was proseouted. The Tolnme «nda 
with a Budget speech, delivered in the Chamber 
on DeoemMr 4, which led directly to the 
ledgnation of the atop-gap JCnistry of Gen. 
Bo<mebouet. 

Thx third Tolnme of the Letters of George 
Band, pnbliehed at Paiii thia week by Calmann 
lAry, coven the period £rom 1848 to 1853. 
Specially interesting is the appeal for demency 
aodressed by her to Louis Kapcdeon on January 
ao. 1852, less than two months after the coup 
tPitost. 

1£. AsicASD BlBOHET will shortly publish a 
work on the Italian plavers at the French 
Court during the reigns of Charles 17., Henri 
III., Henri IV., and Louis XIH., founded 
mainly upon original documents. 

Mob. Pbsratjd, Biihop of Autnn, and one of 
the new members of the Aoad^mie fhuiQUse, 
has printed ^Paris: Gerrais) the discourse on 
Card. Biohelieu whioh he deliTered in 1866, 
when the remains of the Cardinal were ooUeoted 
and buried in the church of the Sorbonne. He 
treats him as "^veqae et thdologien et pio- 
tectenr des lettres." 

A 5XW French translation has Just appeared 
(Paris: Hadhette) of Locke's ThougM* con- 
ceming Education. The translator, M. Oom- 
payrtf, has added a Preface, giving an elaborate 
oompariaon with Mr. Herbwt Spencer's essays 
on education, which he regards as " une refonte 
Bu golit du jour des id^es de Locke." 

Xbx Sevtu poliiUf[tte et litttrairi of October 7 
oontains an appxeoiatire estimate of Landor by 
M. L^o Quesnel, and the text of the address 
delivered by M. Paul Janet at the inauguration 
of the statue of Tiakanal, the founder of the 
educational system under the First Sepublio. 
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ORiaiNAL VEBBB. 

A FBAGICKNT. 

Wk rosm'd ths ssady beach ; around ns spread 

The halo of September ; In the air 

A dreamy Isngnor ; wUle the ebbing sea 

Did kiss hli farewsU to each dlmplad ridga^ 

And wUiper promises o( sweet retnm 

In lonely honrs, when suntala are aileep. 

Three ware we, brother, sister, and a friend 

In spirit dear to both, thongh he that Cs^, 

And not before, did look into her e^es. 

Oar talk was bright, and rippled with the play 

Of fanoy and a&otion Unlc'd In one. 

Dor joys from books and nature we compared, 

And felt them Uadle warmer in the teUlag. 

Then, as from oalm lelrest and vantage^nrand, 

Fkss'd In review life's battle, pomp, and woe. 

Thna one, despisiiig ths ahall-dappled piain i— 

"The sandy shore Is dnU; no roaring waves, 

No oran, defiant silence frowning liaok." 

"Nay, came response, "oar deepest holiest 

tboaghts 
We do not bellow blatant to the sUes. 
The sea hath other things to do than roar. 
Oa dizzy oilfia the spirit folds her wioga. 
And shoddsrlng. emsh'd, bewilder'd, fears to soar. 
By awe deprassM, ws're qnloken'd by repose." 
Thns topics shifted, strong on golden thread 
Ot happlneas ; till oddly eaoh ^aa fed 
Tlie orawding moments, for our time was brief. 
And from that on our talk's spontaneous flow 
Was choked with peases fall of sweet regret 
That Ufa was not dl one September day 
And happy interooarse of baoyant seals. 
Then hands were daspM, and the softening light 
Grew deep to tender sadness in oar eyes ; 
And then we parted, and tiie son wantdewn. 

JoBR W. Jo'Zin'. 



OBITUABT. 



PB07. HEBZOO. 

Not afbwtsaders of the AoABEUT will leam with 
much regret ^e great loss historical theology 
has suffered by uie death of the well-known 
editor of the Beai-EneyUopadie fUr protestant. 
isehe Theoiogie und Kirehe, Johann Jakob 
Hersog, wludt happened at Erlangen on 
September 30. He was born at Basel in 1805, 
entered the university of his native town in 
1822, and afterwards studied at Berlin. From 
1835 till 1846he held a Professorship of Historicd 
Theolonr at the Acad^mie of Lausanne, where 
he publuhed his Life of the Basel Beformer, 
Oekolampadius (1843). In 1847 Herzog was in- 
vited to fill a Chair at the University of Halle. In 
1851 he received a commission from the Prussian 
Government to visit Geneva, Paris, London, 
and Dublin in order to investigate tiie sources 
for the history of the Waldenses. The result of 
this mission was his work Die romaniechen 
Waldensfr (1853). At this time, also, he con- 
ceived the plan of his Beal-EncyMvpiidie, and 
he succeeded in gaining for this great under- 
teking the co-operation of manj^ eminent 
scholars. The first edition was published from 
1854-68, in eighteen volumes, with four supple- 
mentary ones. Since the beginning of this 
work he had left Halle for Erlangen, which 
remained his sphere of activity till his retire- 
ment from active academical duties in 1877. 
The last years of his well-employed and worthy 
life were occupied with 'idaAbriss der gesammten 
Kire^ngesehiehte {Oaw volumes, 1876-82), and 
with the preparation of a second edition of his 
ReaUEneyld^ldie, which has already reached 
the tenth volume. We have every reason to 
hope that the latter work will survive ite editor, 
and be brought to a desirable completion by 
the efforts of his Mends. H. 



MAQAZINSB AND BEHEWB. 
Tas CortMll Maganine has the beginning of 
an artiole on " Mus Edgeworth," whioh girei 
a pleasant eketdi of life and society at the end 
of last oentury, and eontains many amnnn* 
storiee of Mr. Day, the authw of Sand/ori 
and Merlon, who was intimatoly connected with 
the Edgeworth fiunily. J. C. C. also beeina 
a scholarly study of " Voltsire inEnglaod;" 
it is done with a thoroughness beyond the 
avwage of magazine artides. J. A, F, writei on 
"Some Solar and Lunar Myths," ynih tht 
intention of showing that irrationd mythology 
is the product of irrational minds, and that 
ite irrationality is the very essence of its 
plausibility. Shway Toe ^ves an aoooont of 
"The Eitohyens," who inhabit the regioa 
between China and Burma. The aoooont of 
" A Visit to Ddphi " is a pleasant record of 
travel, but does not increase the reader's topo< 
graphical or antiquarian knowledge. 

Thx Antiquary improves steadily, and bids 
fair to be to this generation what the Oeatleman's 
Mofasine was to our forefathers. Mr. Qomms'i 
article on the Preston Guild is partiedatly 
vduable. It shows how the most seemin^y 
vdueless doonmente may be compdled toiereal 
facte of high import We axe glad to find that 
Mr. Gomme lifts up his voice against the notion 
still common that our old ooiporations an n» 
older than the date of their earbest charter. Itii 
certain in some cases, probable in dmost all, 
that the charter was but the confirmation of 
fhmchiseB and righte of much eariier dst«. 
The extraote furnished by Mr. Bax from ths 
aooonnte of a Surrey yeooian are ot vdos u 
fnmiehinj; date for a history of sgricaitoie. 
The spolluig is most curious. The whole M8, 
should be studied by someone learned in 
didects. Ite strange forms of spelling are minj 
of them evidently not the result of ignorant, 
but of a deeire tx> represent the pronnnciatioB 
whioh the yeoman heard. Mr. James Foitm 
has a good article on " Fletcher of Sattoas," 
whioh puto the man in a favourable, but sot 
too favourable, light. Sootohmen honosr the 
patriot's memory, but he is commonly lookd 
upon as very much of a dreamer. This ii 
surely unfidr. A theorist by natore, he lird 
in a time of rapid ohange, and had therefoie 
somewhat bettor opportunities of airing hit 
hobbies than we nave. He vaa highly 
educated, and yet condemned to spend mnoh m 
his time among his social equals, who vere 
almost all of uem very deficient in onlture. 
Such a podtion does not tend to foster the 
virtue of humility. Mr. Porves expretm 
mudi admiration for Fletdier's style, which 
certainly is well-knit and terse to a degree 
rarely eqodled. We wonder what his hero 
would have thought of something being 
described as "like a teble of stetistics clothed 
in realisation." The Bsports of local anti- 
quarian societies have bMn prepared in the 
careful manner to whioh we have of late beooma 
accustomed. 

The current number of the China Semea 
opens with an artide by Mr. Jamieson on some 
recognised legal decisions in oases affecting the 
Chinese Marriage Law. In moat coaotnes 
marriage laws are of difficult interpretation. 
Bat in China, where usage so commonly passes 
into law, and where the relation of matter and 
slave existe, their intricacies are endless; and 
as Chinese juristo, instead of laying dovn 
any general prindples, enlarge only on 
detdls, they add to the confbsion by the 
multiplication of cases, and leave untouched 
the central doctrinee which might serve for ue 
guidance of the oourte. But, though onaatis- 
faotory to the legal mind, many of the oases 

Suoted by Mr. Jamieson are intensting from 
16 strangeness of the circumstances surround- 
ing them. Mr. Parker next oontinues ths 
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jtanttiTe of hi* jonmey in SzoVnan. B«mg 
% ngilint obMrrar, he has aiao aoinething> 
intarMting to Bay eithar of the people and their 
indoatrias, or of the oountry and ita piodnota. 
Being aim evidently able to endure mot^, he 
sever fails to desoribe with oheery good 
hamoar the many and perpetual disoomiorts 
which attended him on his travels. lit. 
Wattns, in the laooeeding artiole, eompares 
lir. BeadiJl'i translation from the Sansknt of 
the"MeghaS<ltra" with the Chinese version, 
vithont, however, adding mnoh to our previous 
knowledge. In a review of 1£. Cordier's 
BHUMeea BMea, 1£. SCollendoii^ one of the 
tntbors of a MoMiai of Ohiattt Bibliography, 
points out some errors of omission, though 
constrained to give a qualified approval to M. 
Goidier's exhaTutive work. The notioes of new 
books at the end of the number testify to the 
increased literary activity in aU matters relating 
to China. 

Ihx Deulaeha Bundtebauhu a pretty story by 
Hetr ICeyer, <' Page Lenbelfing/' of whioh the 
plot is bud in the days of GraiBtavus Adolfiis. 
Hnr Benier beena an elaborate description of 
the island of Elba. An interesting autobio- 
gtsphioal sketch of a Gterman officer, " Aua awei 
sonaetirten Landem," gives the personal remi> 
niioenaes of a Hanoverian of the events between 
1S48 and 1866. The most interesting paper, 
however, is one by Prof. Haeckel, " Die Natur- 
anschaaung von Darwin, Gkwthe und Lamarck." 
It was read as an address before a philo- 
Mphioal society at Eisenach last month. To 
an Kiglish reader it is interesting for the 
vnter's personal reminisoenoss of Darwin, whom 
he visited in 1866, 1876, and 1879. Prof. 
Haeekal admiraa especially Darwin's quiet life 
aa a stodent. 

"Nothing is, la our optalon, se dastrootive to pio- 
ionid and earaast sdentifla work as the sohoUistlo 
JMloedai o( Ota gioat nulversitias and the party 
itongglas of oor laamsd aoademias. From these, 
M wall aa from all posts o( distinction and other 
dutnotiDg Inflaanoaa of outer Ufa, Darwin always 
k^ himaatt aloof, and he acted wisely." 

Prof. Haeckel publishes a letter which Darwin 
wnte^ after repeated entreaties, to a young 
(tndsnt 1^ Jena who pressed for his omnions. 
As it is the meet definite statement of Darwin's 
attitade towaids zeligioa it deaerrea quota- 
tion:— 

"Dawn: MhJinM»It7a< 
"DaarSIr. 

" I am gaaoh oooapied, an old man, with bad heatth, 
■ad I have no time to answer your qnestlons folly, 
tf«a tnpposing that they admit of ana wer. Soienoa 
hM nothmg to do with Ohriat, azoept so far ai tha 
hatit o( anantiflo obaervation makea a man careful 
ia admitting evldanoa. As regards myself, I do 
aot beUeve tnat say ravalatlan haa aver bean made. 
Ia laapeot to a fntare life^ every man must make 
Ui daeiaion between contradlotoiy and nndeter- 
niaed nobabiUtlaa. 

"I remain, 

" Yoor weU>wisher, 
"OHAKUg Dabwut." 

It is enrioaa to contrast Darwin's simple Btato> 
ment with Pnl BMMskoVa assertion of "a 
monistio religion of humanity." 



80 far as my esperianee extends, is not so much 
want of energy as want of knowledge of tha kind 
ot information reqoirad In Europe, and want ot 
mesne of oommnnioation with thoaa who require it. 
Before tha young offioial Isavea Borape, he has no 
tinw to think of anything but 'cramming' for 
szaminationi, and, therefore, arrives In India with 
vacy little more hiformation than thoaa azamina- 
tlons require. It may be that he haa taken a liking 
to aome particular branch of that information, and 
cotttinnaa to elaborate it ; but in moat oaaai he has 
taken a dialike to tha whole of his recent atndlea, 
and proaaontea them aa little aa poiaibla. At any 
rate, ha knows next to nothing of tha many 
acientifio ptoblema awaiting aolntion by means of 
caiefnl obaervation of facts wliich will daily, or 
occasionally, pass before hii eyei unobierved } and 



they ate left unrecorded, possibly for some oaaual 
vWtor to the country to note under all the dis- 
advantages of hurried obaervation and inadeqnato 
means of enquiry, which often leads to falsa infer- 
ancas from true facta, as the visitor haa no time or 
means for oontlnned observation and invaatlgatlen. 
Mnoh of tUa waate of opportanlties ii no doubt 
unavoidable ; but snrely aome of it might be pre- 
vented If sdantifio men In Borope oonld formulate 
the qoastions likely to be aolred by observation in 
India, pointing out what la known and what 
remalna to be aicertainad, and if they oonld find 
some means, independent of Oovemment eonbrol, of 
patting and keeping themsalrea in oommnnloadon 
with every offioial in India. They would soon 
dlacovar which men waae naefal, and whioli im- 
praoUoably careleaa of knowledge. Poaalbly It 
would be mora difficult to Induoa the scientific 
men of Burope to take this trouble than to move 
the Indian official to do his part of the work." 



BELEOTBD FOBEiay BOOKS, 

aitrCKlL LITKBATTJRB. 

B^awnraAOH, 'B. t. Dia loalalviiMUSbaftM. Ltigdf ; 

Wigud. S If. 
OxTiLuia, la Bann. I<M (MfinM it It Farsaliin* aa 

Xntopa: 1m faariviu itaUuiMt dn 16* aa 17* SiMa. 

Fula : Lib. da I'An. 20 tt. 
VoainLU, V. 1/ Iiuanuu&mts pnbblieo al Ttmpl luatrl. 
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WHAT CAN INDIA TEAGH OSf 

With rafamice to F>ef. Max Miiller's article in 
ths corrent number of the Oonten^porary Beview, 
an " Old Indian," than whom fbw, if any, have 
made a bettor use of their stay in India, sends 
ns the following lines : — 
"Ho men have better opportanlties of obtainfaig 
•Kuato and valoable Intwmation on a thousand 
dminnt matlsn that intsrest sdentific man than 
the offlosTS ot Ctovemment In India, but few make 
■ait ose d sodi opportnnltias. The leffoi) of this, 



NOTES FBOM MELBOURNE. 

Tee University of Melbourne has at last made 
a great step in the diieotion of progress by 
passing a resolution to appoint a professor of 
the English, French, and G^man langna^ 
and literatures. It was proposed to unite with 
this chair a lectureship on comparative phil- 
ology ; but the Council nave^ on reflection, come 
to uie oonoluaion that this subject oan better be 
taught in connexion witii the classical chair, 
and so Dr. Strong, the classical professor in the 
university, has undertaken to give a course of 
lectures on comparative pUlology. A lectore- 
ship has also been established of mental and 
moral philoBop^, the duties of which are per- 
formed by Mr, Henry Laurie. The lectureship 
on natural philosophy, vacant by the death of 
Mr. Pirani, has been filled by the election of 
Mr. H. M. Andrew, of Sti John's College, 
Cambridge. 

Mr. Ormond, the munificent founder of the 
a£Bliated college whioh bears his name, finding 
that his college is full of students, has gener- 
ously determined to enlarge it at his own 
expense. Trinity College, the affiliated Episco- 
palian college, being likewise full, a benefactor 
nas appeared in ue person of Mr. Joseph 
Clark^ who has undertaken to erect a new 
wing. Thus Mr. Maofarland and Mr. Leeper, 
the principals of these two colleges, will each 
find themselves at the head of some fifty or 
sixty students. 

The Gh>vemment of Yiotoria has placed about 
£12,000 at the disposal of the trustees of the 
Public Library and National Q-allery of Victoria. 
The accommodation for the school of art is to 
be extended, and the public library is to be in- 
creased. 

The Acclimatisation Society, having obtained 
leave from the Government to make a charge on 
admission to their gardens, are obtaining a 
regular revenue from this source, and are 
increaaine their stock of animals by larfte addi- 
tions made from India, Singapore, Kew Zealand, 
New Ghunea, &o. Their reptile house was lately 
destroyed by fire. They purpose to add a 
museum to their already existing collection. 
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COBBESPONDENOE. 

POPVLAB ITAMBS OF PISHES. 

Praatoa BaaMiy, WalUii(t»n, Salop. 

In my investigations oonoeming the food of 
fishes by an examination of the stomachs and 
intestines of various species, to whioh you were 
g;ood enough to draw attention in the Aoadeut 
a short time ago, I do not forget to enquire 
about ttie names of fishes as popularly known 
I eiUierto fiahwrmen or to those engaged in the 
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tnde. When I Tinted Orimsby last July I 
heard the following nameaosed in the fish docks 
as applied to three distinot kinds of fish — 
Jtolier, LatehtU, and Whitchei. I had prerioosly 
notioed these namee in the colomns of the 
Maneheritr Baamintr and Time$, which g^ves 
day by day the prices of nearly all kinds of the 
oommon oommeroial fishes as onrrent both at 
Grimsby and Billingsgate; but before I visited 
Orimsby I did not know the fish intended by 
these nspectiTe names, nor had any idea as to 
thnr meaning and origin. It is hudly within 
the scope of a genenl dictionary to notice 
popular or prorinoial names ; and, accordingly, 
Profi Skeat, in his splendid etymological dic- 
tionary (which everyone who values true 
scholarship may feel proud to possess), makes 
no allnaiou to these fish names. 

As to the three names just mentioned, I find 
that at Orimsby the word 

1. BoKBS is used to denote the thombaok- 
ray (Rcfja davata, Lin.) exclusively, and this 
species is, by this name, distinguished from 
others of the family Bajidae, to which the term 
"skate" is applied, saoh as to the oommon 
skate (& Mtsll and to one or two other market- 
able kinds. The roker is the thornbaok-ray. 
Bokers fetch a less price than skate in the 
markets, and are always quoted separately. 
But what is the meaning of the word " roker " P 
It seems to be dearly referrible to the Swedish 
word Boelm, the Danish Boklee, and the Dutch 
Bog, all of which denote espedally, but not 
altogether ezdosively, the thombaok. The 
North Sea fishermen, who are in the habit of 
taking several kinds of fish well known to our 
Dutch or Scandinavian neighbours, would very 
naturally sometimes adopt Sieir names. 

2. Latohxtt. — This name, not much known 
in London, is used to designate one of ihe 
gurnards or enrnets. It is ^rell known in the 
Orimsby fish-market, and is applied to the 
species called by Bloch Trigla pini; the 
2', eueuitu, Lin. and Day ; the red or cuckoo 
gurnard of Yarrell; and the EOeck of Oouoh. 
Latchetts and gnrnets are always quoted in the 
price-lilts as distinot ; the former, being much 
more esteemed than the latter, fetch a higher 
price. The fishermen, however, fully recognise 
the latohett as a gurnet of some "kind. By 
the term "gurnets "at Orimsby are generally 
meant the gray gurnet ^T. gumardut, Lin.), of 
which immense qnantities, usually of a small 
size, are caught in the trawl-nets ; but perhaps 
one or two other species may be included under 
the name of gurnet The meaning of the word 
"latchett" is not very evident. One might, 
perhaps, suggest that it is another form of the 
word "rotohet," a corruption of the French 
rt>tt^ "red." Compare h grondin rougt, "the 
red>amard." The word " rotohett " is as old 
as Willughby (1686), who speaks of "the red 
gurnard or rotohett a Oallioo rouga, id est 
russns, diotns " (Uitt. Pi»c , p. 281). The T. pini 
is red, oat so also is another beautifully ooloured 
species, the roseate piper (7*. Ij/ra, Lin.), and this 
is said to be called sometimts the rochet. But 
as both the terms latchett and rotohe^ or roobet, 
are used of gurnards, I think we must regard 
them as distinot in meaning and origin. I 
am disposed to think that the word "latohett " 
has reference to a well-marked and distinguish. 
lag character in the species denoted. The 
lateral line in the latchett or T.pini, is strongly 
crossed by a number of shmrt straight lines, which 
run at ti^ht ansles to it This reminded Blodh 
of the aooidaruaves of the pine-tree — hence his 
name of T.pini; toothers, this crossed lateral 
line might probably suggest the idea of rudi- 
mentary lacs-work and the name of " latchett " 
—is., a little lace, or plaited string. This 
charsioter of the lateral line is very conspicuous 
in specimens that have been for some time 
ont of water, and may account for the meaning 



Fishermen and sailors, from their constant 
dealing with twine and netting, would be Ukely 
to mark the resemblance alluded to, and to 
eharaoterise it by a not inappropriate name. 

3. WaiTCHES.— These fish, well known in 
Orimsby and Manchester, where they have 
a consiidaraUe sale, are not etymologioally 
connected with the " Lancashire witches " 
who sell them. The term is used exclusively 
in the trade to denote a apeciee of Flewronee- 
tidae — namely, the oraig-fiuke (PtotroneotM 
aptoglouM, Lin.), a kind of dab, whush is taken 
in considerable numbers in the North Sea in 
certain places. Whitohes somewhat resemble 
in general appearance another kind of dab, 
wrongly called a sole — viz., the lemon dab, 
P, mieroeephalui ; but the fishermen and sales- 
men distinguish them rightly even at a glance. 
In quality of flesh whitohes are soft, and not 
commendable. Though thay furnish cheap and 
wholesome food, I do not think they are nearly 
as good as the lemon dab. Shakspere asks : 
" What* B in a name ? a rose by any other 
name would smell as sweet" True ; but it is 
fonnd preferable to call a lemon dab a lemon 
sole, tbe sole being by far the superior fish; 
and perhaps lemon dabs would not sell a^ well 
as lemon soles, and this brings me to what I 
think is the origin of the word " whitohes." 
These fish are sometimes called white soles, beine 
much lighter in colour, as a rule, than the reu 
sole. From white sole to whitsol and whitohes 
the transition is easy in rapid pronunciation. 

I believe that M!r. S*totiell is engaged on a 
glossary of fish-names for the EngUsh Dialect 
Society, and I have thought that these remarks 
may interest some of your readers. 

W. HoyaHTON. 



akeady pre-oooupiad ; the two first, monovar, 
are derived from extreme outlying tribes, and 
the last would involve undesirable oonfosiooi 
and misconceptions. Your conespondaats 
would do well to find a good substitate for tlu 
maligned term before proposing to abcjishit. 
" Neolithic " certainly will not do— it is too wids, 
just as " Silurian " is too narrow, besidss iavolv* 
ing, as your correspondents have pointed oat, 
a very questbnable theory. No term derived 
from the colour of the hair or the shape of ths 
skull can be accepted, and we are therefoce 
driven back perforce on some term prinutily 
either geographical or linguistic. 

Isaac Iatub. 



XrSKASIAN. 
MMngtsa Baslatr, Totk : Out. 9, IMS. 

As I believe I am chiefly responsible for 
giving currency, some twenty years ago, to the 
term "Bnskanan," to which exception is now 
taken, you will perhaps allow me space for a 
few words in its defence. 

The word was intended as a generalisation to 
express conclusions philological rather than 
anthropological. It has, therefore, no necessary 
connexion with the shape of crania, the colour 
of hair, or the use of flint axes. 

But, as there are grounds for assuming a philo- 
logical connexion between certain non-Aryan 
races of South-western Europe, a linguistio 
term to represent thiii hypothesis is clearly oon- 
venient The Euskarian word for '< water," 
which is found in the names Silures (Siluria), 
Asturia, Iluria, Liguria, and many more, and 
the plural locative suffix -eten or -item, denoting 
" those who are in," which is seen in the ethnic 
names Lus-iten-ia, l£aur-*<an-ia, Aqu-t(an-ia, 
Bt-itan-M, and in a host of ancient tribal names 
in Spain, such as the Oerr-eton-i, Aus-efain-i, 
Lal-etan-ij Oos-eton-i, Yeso-tton-i, Lao-eton-i, 
Carp-etan-i, Oz-etan-i, Bast-eten-i, Turd-ston-i, ' 
Suess-etan-i, Ed-eton-i, and others, make it 
highly probable, to say the least, that races 
speaking languages of the Euskarian type were 
located along the Western coasts of Europe and 
North-western Atrioa at a very ancient time — 
probably before the arrival of the Keltic people. 

If a word has to be ooined to express this 
probable fiust, the choice seems to lie between 
Silurian, Ligorian, Iberian, and Euskarian. 
To all four there are obvious objections, as 
there are to all similar generalisations — such as 
the terms Aryan, Semitic, Indo-European, 
Ural-Altaic, or Turanian ; but, on the whole, 
the term Kuskarian, as a linguistio expression 
of a deduction from linguistic science, seems to 
me now, as it seemed twenty years ago, open to 
less objection than any of the poasible sub- 
stitutes. It is only a choice of diffionltieB at 



^d origin of the term Tender consideration, beet "silurian, Liguri^n, an4 Iberiai^ ^re 



THE OBIOIir OF THH BOUICAVIAKB. 

iMidon : Oat. 7, IWI, 
A propos of your observations of to-day on the 
quality of the articles in the current nnmbara of 
the leading monthly magazines, may I oall 
attention to an assertion as to the origm of ths 
Boumanians which iSx. 0. F. Eeary prefixes to 
his account of their popular poetry m the .YtM. 
tetnth Omtmy ? He says :— 

" Aooordhig to all popular belief and tradltloa, ud 
to the tastiaiony of gaographera and hUtoriui 
alike, the Bonmanlana are lutthing else Uua ths 
offipring of the legions which najan plaoad in ttw 
land to oolonise it." 

Mr. Keary then proceeds, guided apparently b7 
the light of nature, to suggest that the ezpsrti 
may have overlooked a probable Solavooian 
element to which the extensive Sdlavonian oor- 
ruption of the Wallachian vernacular baun 
seeming witness; but he betrays no aoqnaint- 
anoe with external aids to the consideration of 
the question. 

Now, as a mere matter of &et in neeni 
literary history, a oonsidenble number of 
" geographers "—a term intended donbtisM ti 
include " ethnographers " — and " histariut" 
have during the last eight years agreed nttadj 
to discard this " popular belief in &vonr of i 
theory which makes the Bomance-speakiDg 
people of Boumania and Hnngaiy to be miinly 
the offspring of emigrants iirom lloesia, TbisM^ 
and Macedon — ^the last-mentioned region ■till 
oontains a considerable Boumanian element— 
iriiose speech became Latinised during ths ig* 
of Boman domination, so far as the vooabnUry 
goes, and who received the oontemptaooi 
epithet, rendered " Wallaoh " in English, from 
their Solavonian conquerors. Thedateoftlisfint 
wanderings of the Wallaohs to the present sett) 
of their race this side the Danube has be«n 
fixed as early as the Solavonian inioadi of 
the sixth and seventh centuries by Bfikloaioh, 
and as late as the thirteenth century by ths 
late B. Boesler, of Oratz, the vindioator, 
albeit not the actual reviver of this theoiy, 
which, originally broached by Thunnuum, of 
Halle, towards the dose of the laat century, had 
fallen into oblivion. Men of such diametrically 
opposite points of view as U. Jireceok, the hu- 
tonan of the Bulgarians and grandson of tha 

freat Solavist Sdiafarik, and Messri. E. A 
reeman and W. S. Morfill— each, perhaps, 
Sclavinior iptit SdaMms— in the one camp, uid 
the Hungarians Hunfelvy and Sohwioker, and 
Biedermann, of Vienna, in the other, have un- 
hesitatingly accepted the theory of Bosalar, 
whose BauptwerM on the subject, SomSMidte 
Studien, had, oddly enough, the eflcwt of driving 
into tbe ranks of the opposition (then headed 
by Jung, of Innspmck) the very writer by 
whom Ihunmann's long-forgotten theoriea were 
onoe more brought to notioe and apparently 
adopted— W. Thomaoek. As the controveray 
has gone on, sundry hot Solavonian partiaani 
have joined the forces of Jung, and roundly 
taken young Jireueok to task for the treason to 
the Solftve oaose i^volyed in supj^menting, by 
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a body of weighty evidenoa from old Serbian 
none*, a theory ^ich has found aooeptanoe 
(t Badapcath. 

Tlioee of your readers to whom the details of 
this qocstioB are unfamiliar, who will turn to 
my renew of the work of one of these gentle- 
tuK^—Uiber dtr Abkun/t der Bumemen, by J. L. 
FiS— in the Acadbut of October 30, 1880, 
snd my letter on the same sabjeot in your issue 
of September 17 of the following year, can 
judge of the methods of oontroversy to which 
the strength of Boesler's position has driven 
MOM defenders of the "popular belief" who 
m not of Latin race — methods which 
•xdnde neither the ruthless mutilation, the 
ipptrently wilful suppression, nor the direct 
miirepreeentation of authoritiea where vital 
poiota are in question. A " tradition " wluch 
•landa in need of such ohampionahip must, 
hiiwerer "popolar" nr venerable, be pro- 
Miiuoad, with Mr. Freeman, to have been 
" cumpletaly dispersed by modem research." 
A. B. Faibfisu}. 



THB lIXBOHAirr TATLOSS' BZGISTXBS. 

WcM H«akn«r Baotnri Oet. T, IBS]. 

Tour reviewer, in his notice of my annotated 
BtgiiUno/MereJMnt Taylonf School, charges me 
with having Mien a victim to the prevalent 
cuiMtt emiendandi. Without claiming entire 
immnnity from the disease, I venture to aaj 
that ia one of the two instances alleged it 
ihovi itself in my critic and not in myself. 
I mggested that by " Yielding; oo. Middx." 
Dagud probably meant the parish now known 
u baling. Your reviewer unhesitatingly states 
that "the looality is obviously Yelding, a 
haoilet of Hayes." Now, the accurate 
Cogard distinctly called Yielding a paruh ; 
vhy is it, then, " obviously " a hamkt f He 
knew the differonce between such divisions, 
udonthe pasfo preceding the supposed error 
aiarksd it in the fifteenth entry. Lysons says 
that Ealing was known as Yellng, Yellyng, 
*nd Yealing; and there is no other parish 
is the county at all reaembling Dugard'a 
void. Quite nnintentionally, I have no doubt, 
Ur. Bound hsM by the two instances he has 
quoted implied that the suggestions in my 
notts are of little value. Other and more 
bfontable judgments have been expressed 
npon them, ana I can truly sa^ that they 
npresent mooh honest labour and independent 
nisaroh. 

. I am glad to ny that Dr. Howard is printing 
m the Miiedkmea Heraldiea tt OmecUogica those 
portionB of Dugard's admission-book which 
ivlote to hit private achool. 

Oharlbs J. BoBimo!?. 



While maintaining that it is aa impossible to 
B*ka "Yielding" into Baling (ignoring the 
wtiactive "d" of tho eoU) as "Auborne" 
into Avebnry, I hasten to add that the supposed 
imriioation is indeed " quite unintentional ; " 
"A to repeat, of Mr. Uobinson's annotative 
Batter, that " the labour which this illnstta- 
tioa must have coat the editor will be realised, 
wafsar, byfbw." J. H. Bound. 



TBI KXW TE8TAMBNT OF 1575. 

Trantas : Ojt 10, 1U>. 

With Mfcmnoe to Mr. Dore's remarks 
(Ac&DBlCT, No. 544, p. 261), it may be interest- 
Uf to state that, in the Geneva small quarto 
*^tion(OMMnn; 1568) of the Geneva version 
at the New Testament, the reading at Luke ii. 12 
» "ehiUk" and that at Bom.u. 20 is "the 
ulsamad," as in the edition of 1575 quoted by 
Mr. Om. Wk. p. Pdtohabd. 



"THX DIQBY H7STKEIZS." 
Barlla, 8.W., KlaIiiliea«n>tnM 7: Oet », Ult. 

Glancing over the Glossary appended to Tht 
Dighy Myiteria, just re-edited by Mr. Fumivall 
for the Mew Sfaiakspere Sodaty, I was atrnck 
by the explanation of " 3af " in p. 122, 1. 1799, 
aa " if." The passage in which the word occurs 
runs as follows : — 

" pay now, sar, and go to lond, 
(or here ia i>fl portt yit I ondyratond." 

I think there is not the least doubt that " saf " 
is a proper name here = Joppa, Germ. Jafa. 

J. ZtiriTZA. 



APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

XoiiDAT, Out 16, T.M p.m. SdvcaMaa: BsaminatioBt— 

•• iMoO^t ThtotiM of Bdnaatlon." by Mr. IS. O. naay. 
S i>.ia. B0T«1 AotdamT : " Tha Bean st tha Homaa 

Body," II., by Fraf. UanhaU. 
TsuuiuT, Oat. U, at h p.m. HsOaBia : " BspIanUoaa in 

AaoUa," b; Fr»f. Sayea ; •• A New SUtaatta cf HanUaa," 

bf lb. A. 8. Honar. 
TaiSAT. Oat. 20l • p.m. Baral Aaalany : " Xha Sanaa af flia 

Hoaaa B«dr,>^ III., by FtoC Uanball. 



SCIENCE. 

P. Vergili Maronit Opera. Virgil, with 
an Introduction and Notes by T. L. 
Papillon. In2vob. (Oxford: Clarendon 
Press.) 

Fxw teachers will doubt the lawfulness of a 
fresh attempt to supply the need of an 
edition of Vergil with English notes for 
school and college use. Of the two complete 
editions, which are abreast of modem soholar- 
ship, that of Prof. Gonington is otten 
embarrassing to the average student from 
the very oopionsness of the commentary, not 
less than from the uncertainty of tone which 
sometimes marks its utterances ; while that of 
Dr. Kennedy, even in its latest form, supplies 
much less than might fairly be demanded. 
Mr. Fapillon's volumes, therefore, have a 
sufficient reason for their existence ; and, on 
the whole, they appear to have satisfied it. 

The first volume contains the text, very 
beautifully printed, and an Introduction of 
forty-eight pages ; the second, of nearly four 
hundred closely printed pages, contains the 
notes. Mr. Papillon has therefore allowed him- 
self almost exactly the same space for com- 
mentary as that which Dr. Kennedy occupied. 
It is evident that, if his aim was to give more 
assistance than Dr. Kennedy had fumished, 
it was necessary to exercise a very rigid self- 
control, and to cut away with an unsparing 
hand all that did not strictly bear upon the 
elucidation of the author. It may be doubted 
whether Mr. Fapillon's pruning knife has 
always been aa merciless as it should have 
been. The commentary does not generally 
err on the side of diffhseness. Indeed, it is 
only the sense of the need of rigid compres- 
sion which can lead a critic to overlook the 
meagreness of the notes on some much- 
debated passages. For instance, in Aen, ix. 
140^., Mr. Papillon gives the true version, 
though without the desirable reference for the 
force of fuiuet ; but he takes no notice of 
the reading of Ribbeck and Forbiger, which, 
considering the wide currency of Eibbeck's 
text, should at least have been noted ; and in 
Eel. iv. 49 Mr. Munro's interpretation is 
touched upon far too briefly. But, this being 
the case, it is open to doubt whether it was 
wise to offer to the class of students whose 
needs are bemg kept in view twenty pages on 



the text of Vergil, full of details as to the 
ancient commentators. It is certain that a 
reader who desires information about Aemilius 
Asper or Velius Longus will not need to be 
informed as to the primary meaning of latro. 

As a rule, Mr. Fapillon's judgment is sound, 
and his interpretations accurate. In deter- 
mining the text he is decidedly conservative ; 
and, contrary to the practice of most recent 
editors, he inclines to follow the guidance of 
the MSS. rather than the express quotation 
of gramroariaos {e.g., Aen. xii. 605). In 
Eel. vi. 16 the note is not in accordance with 
the text ; the latter runs, terta proeul, tantum 
eapiti iehtpia, iaeebant, from which it would 
appear that the editor accepts the interpre- 
tation, supported, among others, by Dr. Ken- 
nedy, of tantum delapta, as "just fallen;" 
but the note is proeM tantum, "just apart," 
■nr^hv wnrov Ainodtv {Theocr. i. 45) ; and 
authorities are quoted for the force ottantwnf 
** only so much,'' and proeul, " apart." This 
is not the only instance in which an un- 
observed discrepancy is likely to puzzle the 
reader not a little. There is, perhaps, too 
little help given in the way which is the 
most valuable and the least injurious to 
students, that of reference to some standard 
grammar ; such a reference would have 
obviated the necessity for notes like the 
somewhat misleading one on egeret {Aen. 
ix. 88). 

In the matter of orthography, Mr. Papillon 
has deliberately adopted what may be called 
a method of conventionalised uniformity. 
Wherever the MS. evidence is clear and 
consistent he follows it ; but, wherever 
there is any variation, he falls back upon the 
most familiar spelling, and keeps to it un- 
swervingly. The argument on this point is 
by no means convincing. He says : — 

"Chranted that in Virgil's time pronundation 
had not completely triumphed _ over etymology 
in the assimilation of prepositions; that tne 
varying forms ' -is ' and < -es ' for nom. and aoo. 
plur. of ' i ' and consonant stems were still in 
use ; that the feeling against the oombination 
'uu' ('vu') was not vet extinct; and that 
• maxnmus ' and ' vorto ' still held their ground 
beside ' maximus ' and ' verto '— ia it therefore 
necessary or denrable to maintain in Virgil's 
text, on the evidence of MSS. written long after 
his time, such variations as 'impiua,' 'inpiua,' 
' navis,' ' naves,' ' volnus,' ' vulnus,' ' laoruma,' 
'laorima,' 'vortex,' ' vertex 'P Oan we feel 
that the poet himself would have tolerated such 
irregularity ; or, at least, that there is any im- 
probability in retaining in his text only one of 
two varying forms ? " 

To these questions most scholars would prob- 
ably feel inclined to return an answer very 
different from that which the writer expects. 
Mr. Papillon himself recognises that the true 
method is that inaugurate by Lachmann on 
Lucretius^—" to sift as eaiefully as possible the 
existing MS. evidence, and from it make the 
best approximation to what the author might 
have written, taking as a rule the oldest form 
for which evidence, direct or icdireot, is forth- 
coming." But this method leads to exactly 
the opposite result to that which Mr. 
Papillon professes (though with happy incon- 
sistency) to accept. He, after "sifting the 
MS. evidence," insists upon a uniformity 
against which they bear witness on every 
page, and rejects the older forms wherever 
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MSS. "writtea long after hia time" fumuh 
later ones. Mr. Papillon gives sound reasons 
for not aooeptiog Bibbeck's text as a whole ; 
but he is less convincing in arguing against his 
principles of orthography ; and, indeed, passes 
from the one point to the other in a somewhat 
confusing fashion (Introduction, p. 2). One 
woold be glad, too, to know on what evidence 
the statement rests that " in Yirgil's time the 
forms ' eiido,' ' reiioio,' &o., were normal." 

Perhaps the most entirely satisfactory part 
of this edition is to be found in the transla- 
tions, which are introduced somewhat 
frequently as affording the shortest and 
clearest form of explanation. In these Mr. 
Papillon need not fear comparison with any 
of his predecessors. He has usually hit a 
happy mean between tha over-omateness of 
many of Conington's versions and the bald- 
ness of some of Dr. Kennedy's. J?.y., in 
Aen. ix. 140, 141 : 

" Bat, yon my, 'tis enough that they have 
perished onoei Ay, it should have been enough 
to sin once in days of old, hating utterly 
(thenceforth) well-nigh all woman kind. Fools I 
whose trust in the rampart that parts us, and 
the trench that stays our onset, poor fence 
'gainst death, is all that gives them heart," 
is a rendering which will not suffer by the 
side of Dr. Kennedy's : 
" But (it will he said) to have perished onoe is 
enough : to sin onoe before should have been 
enough for them, hating utterly from that 
moment almost all the female sex: loarrior* 
furtoath, to whom this trusty wall that inter- 
venes, these impeding ditches that divide us for 
a short while from death, lend coorage." 

Mr. Papillon's Hat of authorities is some- 
what meagre ; and it is curious that, while 
Forbiger is one of the few editors who have 
been habitoally consulted, no notice is taken 
of his latest (fourth) edition (1871-74), which 
that indefatigable scholar most carefully 
brought up to date. Nor does he appear to 
have noticed the difference between Wagner's 
larger and his smaller edition ; at least the 
account of Wagner's work on p. 45 is very 
misleading. But although Mr. Papillon's 
edition can hardly be pronounced in its 
present form the ideal commentary on Vergil, 
even for its restricted purpose, it is not too 
much to say that no edition has been 
hitherto published in England which ap- 
proaohes so nearly to that ideal ; and that, if 
the accomplished editor chooses to submit 
it to revision and expansion in future editions, 
incorporating the results of a more extensive 
nse of the Yergilian literature, it has qualities 
which may enable it to retain its place un- 
challenged. A. S. Wnjcnrs. 



CURRENT BCIENTIFia LITERATURE. 



A TrtatiMe on Marine Shtrve^ng, By the 
£ev. J. L. Bobinson. (Macmillan.) We are 
always ready to welcome any work that seems 
likely to Airther the interests of marine survey- 
ing, which becomes every day more and mote 
important in view of the great strides being 
made in modem shipbuilding. A well-known 
officer of high rank has laid down the axiom that 
a fair surveyor must of neceesity be a good 
navigator ; and another eminent authority has 
placed on record his opinion tiiat some knowledge 
of both the practice and theory of surveying is 
a neoessai^ part of the training of every naval 
officer, witiumt wbioh he cannot lutre aa 



intelligent nnderstanding of the charts, the 
methods of usng them, and the confidence to 
be placed in them. The great importance of the 
hydrographio branch of the navy is, indeed, 
very generally recognised, and the scope of the 
examination in marine surveying has been 
greatly increased since the establishment of the 
Boyal Naval College at Greenwich. Under 
these cironmstanoes, Mr. Bobinson considered 
that a small manual was wanted which would 
not only meet the requirements of students, but 
might also excite a wider interest in the more 
popular features of this useful branch of study. 
The plan of the work is similar to that 
employed with success in text-books of 
elementary science, combining a description of 
the instruments used, and of the various 
methods pursued, with a careful selection of 
representative examples, which, with their 
solutions, will no doubt be highly appreciated 
by many a g^allant young officer who would 
carry a lighter heart into action than into the 
examination-room. Indeed, these examples 
form one of the prinoipal feafrores of the book, 
which, though the materials have been selected 
and arranged with much judgment, has other- 
wise small pretensions to ong^ality. In the 
chapter on " Instruments and Observing," we 
should like to have seen more stress laid on 
the great importance of obtaining a thorough 
mastery of the sextant ; and, though sur- 
veyors do not trust much to the compass, still, 
in an introductory work of this kind, some- 
thing should be said about the amount of 
dependence which may be placed on it. We 
would also suggest that some remarks on the 
conduct of a running survey, and on Sumner's 
method for determining a ship's position, would 
tend to make the book more generally useful. 
As it stands, however, it is an excellent 
companion to the treatises of Commander Hull 
and Mr. Laughton, and is therefore one of the 
books which should be stodied by every young 
naval officer who wishes to become a good 
surveyor or pilot. Marine surveying is, in a 
sense, the essence of pilotage ; and as mlotage 
enabled Nelson to fight the Battle of the Nue 
at his own time, so it has also contributed in no 
small degree to the success of the recent naval 
operations under Sir Beaochamp Seymour. 

A Hiftory of Coal Mining in Great BrUain, 
By Bobert L. Galloway. (Macmillan.) Mr. 
Galloway has produced an excellent little book. 
Forbearing to enter into teohnical details, under- 
stood only in the mining world, he has sketched 
in pleasant lines the development of an indus- 
try which^ iirom its supreme importance, ought 
to be of mterest to every Englishman, At a 
time when a Boyal Commission is busily en- 
gaged in an enquiry into the causes of accidents 
m coal mines, we turn with special curiosity to 
those parts of the work which deal vrith the 
means of lessening the miner's risks. On this 
sobjeot the information, without being any- 
thing like exhaustive, is sufficiently full and 
satiiSsotory. The writer enters at some length 
into the funoos controversy as to the invention 
of the original safety lamp ; and, though Stephen- 
son's partisans will probably be displeased with 
some of his remarks, we believe that he holds 
ike balance between 4^ rival claimants with 
much fairness. As a proof that Mr. Galloway 
has brought his information wallnp to date, 
we may remark that he mentions the recenUy 
suggested use of caustic lime in breaking down 
coal — a method which, if capable of successful 
application on a large smle, may eventually 
supersede the practice of blasting, and thus re- 
move one of the many sources of danger to 
which the miner is exposed. 



Geology. By A. H. Green. Part I.— Physical 
Geology. (Eivingtons.) Prof. Green, of the 
Yorkshire College of Science, has issued a new 
edition of his ezoellent treatise on physioal J Mr. John Simon, 



geology. The work has been gteafly expsaded, 
especially in those parts which reUts to 
mmeralogy and petrology. In the first editiott 
the sketch of mineralogy was muoh too slender 
to form a satisfactory introduction to the adenoe: 
hence this part of the work has been recast and 
amplified so as to present a fairly complete oat- 
line of mineralogv, such as is suited to the use 
of geological students who require only s veiy 
general knowledge of minerals. Anewohtpter 
on metalliferous deposits will be acceptable to 
the student of mimng. In the department of 
petrology so much has of late been aooomplished 
as to render considerable alteration necessary. 
In its improved form Prof. Green's vork ii 
probably the best English treatise that can be 
used by a student who desires a really sound 
knowledge of physical geology. 

Setenee in Short Ohemtert. By W. Msttien 
WiUiams. (Ohatto and Windns.) One of the 
papers in this volume — ^that m which the 
writer criticises Dr. Siemens's thsory of the 
constitution of the sun — ^is here printed, ve 
believe, for the first time; bnt the rest 
have already appeared in various joumilt. 
We note witit satisbotion that the writer is 
careful to specify in each case the aooroe 
from which the article has been taken, and 
in most cases the date of its original appear- 
ance. Mr. Mattieu Williams is nndoaotedly 
able to present scientific subjects to the popnlai 
mind with muoh clearness and force ; and these 
essays may be read with advantage by those 
who, without having had special training, an 
yet suffioientiy intamgent to take interest in 
the movement of events in tiie scientific vorld. 

The Geologteai Record for 1878. Edited by 
W. Whitaker and W. H. Dalton. (Tkylor ind 
Francis. ) Accustomed for several yesrs t» lix^ 
forward to tha punctual appearance of this 
annual record, we are surprised to find tlis 
present volume so far behina date. It appeaH) 
from the Preface, that the delay has muslT 
arisen through the failure of one of the 
honorary sub-editors to supply the usml 
abstracts of papers, and thus it oomeatopM 
that the present volume has been pnbluhed 
without the section on American geology. 
This is, of course, a very serious drawback to 
its ntiUty; but, setting this omission aside, the 
rest of tihe work is more than usually Taloable. 
We are glad to notice on the titie-page the 
name of Mr. Dalton as associate-editor, amoe 
we have reason to know how energetically Mr. 
Dalton has worked, not only on thisvolnn»p 
but on several of its predecessors. 

The Harveian Oration for 1880. By John W. 
Ogle. (Privately printed.1 The task «f » 
Harveian orator growi hazaer year by year, it 
all the facts bearing on Harvey's hfe anH 
sdentifio activity are used up. To Dr. Ogle 
it has dettrly been a labour of love; be hng^ 
over every page of his own work, •'^^^ 
notes and appendices without end. l"^^'.,"! 
" adversaria " take up miuh more than halfot 
the book, and deal with topics as far nmvA 
from each other as the aohool of Salerno ana 
the relation of knowledge to action. 1^* 
Burton's Anatomy of Mekmeholi^, which." 
resembles in the amaising multitude of vt 
quotations. Dr. Ogle's volume is not to be read 
at a sitting, but taken up at leisure momenu 
and enjoyed deliberately. Every page oontauu 
Bometmng instructive, or, at any rate, some- 
thing of interest, even to the general reader. 

Thk Association for the Advsnsemsnt d 
Medicine by Beseardh are iasung reprmts » 
addresses delivered by eminent nienib«a« 
the profession on various oooasions, «•"»» 
more or less directly with the .*n'>l*«J' 
experimental research on living aninwla n 
have reoeived copies of paows by Mr. BowfflW- 
aon, Pwfc Humphry, and '*• 
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fiolwrt UoDonnelL They are all vsll worthy 
of pamaal by thoae who are atill uaoertain as 
to tiM importanoe and valoo of the experimental 
method in the putaoit of biology, and the 
oatnre of the relation in whidt biolo^eal 
oDOQiry etanda towards the praotioe of medioine 
taa rargery. The chief benefits oonfiened by 
tha former upon the latter are indirect ; the 
Yiiole intelleotual atmosphere is gradually 
changed, thoogh it may be diffioolt to say in 
what the change oonaista at any giren moment. 
TbiB is the tmth most difflonlt of apprehension 
to the uninitiated; and these publications, 
coming fh>m men of reoog^nised authori^ in 
their several departments, wiU do much to 
impress it upon the public mind. 

Ihi author of The BmaU .^n<(jwfy of Man 
««< iVoMM (Blliot Stock) has unwittingly per- 
foimed a uaeAil piece of work. His streunoos 
efforts to establish s hopeleas thesis hare 
ncolted in such a ludioious fiasco that others 
may possibly be induced to take the lesson to 
haert, and avoid wasting their energies in the 
nin attempt to overthrow some of the nni- 
nnally accepted conclusions of modem science. 
Ihs CTideot labour bestowed upon the work 
viil thus not have been quite thrown away. 
Sot sorely even tiiia writer might have aban- 
doned his eelf-impoaed task when he found 
himself driven to suggestiag an antediluvian 
Negro-type present in Noahs family itself in 
Older to meet the difficulties created by the 
ippearanoe of this type on early Bgyptian 
monuments. After such a iowr ae foree, the 
affiliation of the Polynesian to the Ohineae and 
Semitic languages, the aooeptanoe of Oham- 
poUion's Egyptian chronology, the unity of 
mankind deduced from the Australian boome- 
rang, the denial of a Btone age, which is 
merely '< an ingenious conception fbr eking out 
the long period required by the theory of man's 
nmote antiquity," became comparatively easy 
aaaomptions. At the same time, the author of 
these bold fie«ts has perhaps, on the whole, done 
viMly to preaerve the anonymous. 

Mb. Bowlahd Wakd. of 166 Fioeadilly, has 
•ant OS a seoond edition of his 8porttman>'» Hand. 
Ml, which oonaiBts, firsts of elaborate rules for 
the preserving of slons and heads, and, second, 
of a short guide to the chief hunting-grounds 
of the world. To this latter part ia added a 
wrias of plates giving the horns of various 
lands of deer, antelope, &o. For its taat, no 
hook could be more pnuitioal and thorough than 
this. It is handsomely bound in what we take 
to be alligatar akin. 

Ws have received the first three numbers (A 
to E) of a Gennaa Diotionarv of Pharma- 
Mgnm, liinited to drugs denved from the 
ngetable kingdom. This dictionary forms part 
of the BneykUmOdM der NatwrwiMouchaflm in 
worse of pablioation by B, Trewendt, of 
Braslan. Alter a botanical description of each 
plant, we have a short account of its chemical 
compoeition and essential oonstituents, of pos- 
abto adulterations and tests for purity; its 
nedieinal uses are then briefly indioated, and 
ita history traoed. The work of compilation 
wems oarefolly done ; and the book will prove 
« use not meielT to students of the Materia 
^cs, but to til those who are interested, 
vhether oommercially or otherwise, in the sub- 
ject of eoonomio bobmy. 



THE TBANaiT OF VENUS. 

A uonrKS on the transit of Venus was 
oaUTered at the Royal Artillery Institution last 
»•« by Oapt O. Mackinlay, a member of the 
™»at party proceeding to Jamaica. The lec- 
rawr referred to the ranty of the transits, only 
'■» occurring in a century. Photographs were 
ttovQ of the appearanoe of the planet at various 



sta^ of its orbit, at times resembling a 
miniature full moon, and at others a new moon, 
but with the horns muc^ finer and longer. 
The several methods of finding the distance of 
the earth from the sun were deecribed ; and it 
was explained that the approaching transit is 
expected to confirm the corrected result de- 
duced by Sir Q«orge Airey from seventy- four 
observations of the last transit in 1874 — that 
the distance is 93,300,000 milea, and not the 
95,000,000 previously accepted, which was based 
upon Halley's method used in the transits of 
1761 and 1769. Delisle's method of computing 
was next explained. It was used in the last 
transit, and will be used again in this. The 
greatest duration of the transit, which takes 
place on December 6, will be sixteen minutes, 
first visible in the Southern hemisphere. At 
the Oape of Ghood Hope it will commence about 
2.12 p.m. ; in Jamaica, about 9 a.m. ; and in 
Eogland, about 2.6 p.m. 

The cost of tiie British expedition will be 
defrayed by the Treasury; and the arrange- 
ments are undertaken by a committee of the 
Royal Society, under the direction of Mr. 
Stone, Badoliffe Observer, Oxford. The ob- 
servers will be divided into three groups— one 
in the West Indies, another at the Cape, and 
the third in Australia. The West Indian group 
embraces three stations— vis., Barbadoes, at 
which Mr. Talmage and Lieut. Thomson will 
observe; Jamaica, with Dr. Oopeland and 
Capt. Mackinlay; and Bermuda, with Mr. 
Plume and laeut Neate. In the Cape group, 
which includes Madagascar, there wiU be four 
stations, worked putly by observers from 
England, and partly by observers ttom. the 
Oape Observatory— the former at Madagascar 
and Aberdeen Road, and tiie latter at the Oape 
Observatory and Montague Road. In addition 
to the above, two Jesuits— Father Perry and 
Father Lidgreave— will go to Madagascar, 
being conveyed in H.M.S. Fawn; also, Mr. 
Marth wQl go from Eogland to Aberdeen Road 
at the Oape. In the Aoatralian group the 
observers from England are Oapt. Morris and 
Oapt. Darwin, and Mr. Peake, who goes out 
at his own expense, and taking his own instru- 
ments, but working with the party. Other 
plaoes in Australia will be worked from Mel- 
bourne Observatory; and the New Zealand 
party will consist of OoL Tupman and Lieut 
Ooke. In addition to these observers, many 
others are going on their own account. Dr. 
Pearson, of Emmanuel College, Cambridge, is 
thus going to J amaica. All the observers have 
been trained by Mr. Stone at Oxford ; and the 
Jamaica party, which ia tibe last to leave, will 
sail from London on October 17. All will 
use the same kind of instruments, and record 
minutely their observations and notM, inde- 
pendently of one another. 

The French expedition irill observe the 
transit from two stations in South America — 
one at Uarmen de Platagones, and another at 
Santa Cruz; and tiie BraziUau astronomers 
will observe from Rio Janeiro, Pemambuoo, 
Oape Horn, and the West Indies. 

The UnioQ Steamship Company's steamer 
Dwrban, which sailed uom Southunpton on 
October 6, had among her passengers Pro£ S. 
Newoomb, Lieut. T. L. Casey, Ensign Holconrt, 
and Ensign Alke, who form the expeditionary 
party sent by the United States Crovemment 
to witness the transit. It is probable that th eir 
station will be at Beaufort, three hunibed miles 
firom Oape Town, where there is almost in- 
variably a dear sky. Other Amerioan parties 
have gone to Patagonia, to Valparaiso, and to 
New Zealand. 



BOIENOE NOTES. 

Lr the October number of the OeoJogieal 
Magemne Mr. J. Starkie Gardner proposes a 
revised classification ai the Eocene strata of 
Qieat Britain. It has been frequently sug- 
gested that English geologists should follow 
their ContineaUl brethren in reoogaising 
between the Eooenes and Miocenes an Oli- 
gooene division. If this diviaion be admitted. 
It will absorb all the strata now oaUed Upper 
Eocene, including the classical Fluvio-manne 
series of the Isle of Wight. The remaining 
Eooene beds will then require re-arrangement. 
Mr. Gardner proposes to characterise the Upper 
and Middle Bagshot beds as Upptr Eooenes; 
then to place the Lower Bagshots and the 
London day in the division of the MiddU 
Eooenes; and to include all the remaining 
strata down to the top of the chalk in the Lower 
Eocene series. Perhaps the most notable change 
suggested by this revuion is the transfer of the 
London clay from the Lower to the Middle 
group of the Eocene strata. 

Thb last number we have received of the 
Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal (vol. IL, 
part ii.. No. 1) is devoted entirely to entomohwy. 
It contains three papers by Dr. 0. F. von 1^1- 
lendorf, of Hongkong, and two by Mr. J. Wood- 
Mason, of the Indian Moseom, Calcutta. A 
note appended laments that the greater part of 
the impressiou of one of the plates has been 
destroyed by white ants. 

Mb. WhJiIAu B. A. Axoir haa written for 
the Gompanion to the Almanac a paper on " In- 
sects Iiyarions to Agriculture." 

Ms. J. A. WzsTWooD Oliyzb, of Glasgow, 
has in the press a pamphlet on the comet of 
1880 and the effects whioh may be expected to 
follow its absorption in the sua. 

Dk. Bertillont'b mortality statistics pub- 
lished in the recently issued Annuaire staiittiqiu 
de la ViUe de Parit show that the conditions of 
existence in the capital of France are distinctly 
unfavourable to both the reproduction and pro- 
longation of human lifle. In 1880 the number 
of deaths registered iu Paris exceeded by 20,000 
the returns from any population of the same 
siae distributed over the centre of France ; 
while, taking the same basis for estimating the 
proportion of births, Paris was in default by 
10,000. 



PHILOLOar NOTES. 

Mkssbs. RnmroToir will shortly pabliah • 
volume of essays by Oxford men, somewhat 
similar to the volume entitled HtUenioa that 
appeared in 1880, and likewise edited by Mr. 
Evelyn Abbott. But these essays will deal 
solely with the works of Aristotle, omitting the 
strictly scientific treatises. Mr. T. Oase, oi 
Oorpus, will write on the Organon ; Mr. £. L. 
Nettleehip, of Balliol, on the JfetepAyawt ; Mr. 
W. Wallace, the new Whyte's Professor of 
Moral Philosophy, on the De Oado and the 
Physict; Mr. A. 0. Bradley, formerly of 
BaUiol, and now of the new Liverpool Univer- 
sity, on the Sthie* ; the Rev. E. Wallace, iriio 
has recently issued an independent edition of 
the work, on the De Anima; and the editor 
himself, on the Poetic* — a work which has 
but recentiy taken ita place in the Oxford 
curriculum. 

At a recent meeting of the Acaddmie des 
Inscriptions M. Hal^vy read a paper upon " The 
Belief of the Semitic Raoes in the Inuuortality 
of the SouL" His object was to prove the 
affirmative — that the Semitic races did believe 
in existence after death, at least in some form. 
The cuneiform inscriptions of the Assyrians 
contain many allusions to a future state, and 
even give elaborate descriptions of the other 
world. The goddess Ajstarte desoenda to that 
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world to lock for her lover Tftmmoz. A mrrior 
who bM died ia battle is represented ae enjojr- 
iag perfect bliss. CertaLa deitiea have for tholr 
appellationa "he (or she) who recalls the dead 
to life. Among the Hebrews, it must be 
admitted, nothing can be found so explicit. 
Bat this silenoe is partly to be explained by 
the fiwt that the Bible represents a polemical 
literature which aimed at ooliteratin^ all traces 
of the early polytheistic superstitions. And 
jret traces of a belief in a fature state and 
another world may be disooTered. M. Halevy 
quoted the story of the witoh of Endor; the 
word " soheol," equivalent to the Gkeek Hades, 
a land of shades ; and the phrase " gathered to 
his fathers." 

Ik the catacombs of San Gennaro dei Poreri 
in Naples a column of travertine has been 
found bearing an inscription in square Hebrew 
characters, with the word " Friapos" written 
above it in Gh«ek. The latest attempt to read 
it has been made by Sig. S. de Benedetti, who, 
in a communication to the Boyal Academy of 
Naples, proposes the following t«ro alternative 
renderings :— (1) " (Ye will find) the excess by 
measuring the trough of floor. The province 
rqoices (to which) the sovereign mutes the 
gilt (of plenty)." (2) << Through the abundance, 
when one measures the meal-tub, the province 
leioioea (to whioh) Uie Sovereign makes the 
gift." 

^ Thx forthcoming volames in the series en- 
titled "Die grossen Belii(ionen und Qlaubens 
bakentnisse des Ostens," published by Otto 
Sdhulse, of Leipzig, will be Zoroaster, bv Dr. K. 
Geldner ; Muhammed, by Prof. Ludolf Krehl ; 
and the second part of the Gorman translation 
of Dr. Eem's Buddhitm. 

Teb last two parts of Hopfner and Zaoher's 
Z«a»ehri/i/Ur deuttehe Philohgie (xiv. 2, 3) con- 
tain an important investigation of the system of 
accentuation in Notker's Boethius, where the 
accents are marked with great accuracy and 
regnlari^, by 0. Fleischer. The general result 
ia that the accentuation follows very definite 
laws, agreeing generally with those laid down 
by Laohmann from the metrical point of view. 
The same numbers also contain an investigation 
of the word-order in the same text, which will 
be continued. 

The first number of the Arkiv for nordith 
FiMogi, edited by Ghistav Storm (Ohristiania : 
Oappelen), has appeared, containing articles by 
Bone, Fntzner, Hoftory, the editor, and others. 
G. S^amstrbm gives a full list of books and 
essays relating to the Northern languages pub- 
lished in 1881. 
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Aneient SeottUh Lake-DvoelUngt or Orannogt, 
With a Supplementary Chapter on Remains 
of Lake-Dwellings in England. By Boberfe 
Monro. (Edinburgh: Douglas.) 

Thb memory of the Scottish and Irish lake- 
dwellings has never been wholly lost. Those 
of Irclftnd seem in some instances to 
have been held as places of defence down 
to the seventeenth centory; in Scotland, 
though their military value may have ceased 
earlier, some of thetn continued to be inhabited, 
or the memory of their being used as habita- 
tions to have remained, until about the same 
period. The word " crannog " is understood to 
joean an artificial island, but we conceive 



that it has been applied to natural islands 
also when used as bases for buildings of 
wood or stone. Mr. Robertson was, we 
believe, the first person who directed atten- 
tion to the fact that the word, with the 
same signification, existed in Scotland as 
well aa in Ireland. In certain articles drawn 
np in 1608 in the Register of the Secret 
Council it is provided that " the haill housais 
of defence strong-holdia and eranokit . . . 
be vait at his Maiesty's pleasor." We have 
here evidence of lake-dwellings, but it by no 
means follows that these " oranokis " were 
timber structures, or, indeed, artificial works 
of any kind. 

The interest now felt in Scottish lake- 
dwellings has been in a great measure excited 
by the remarkable revelations of those of 
Switzerland. A few antiquaries of the last 
and of the beginning of the present century 
had given scanty notices of them ; but it was 
not until the Swiss archaeologist had un- 
folded for us a new chapter in the history of 
man that the Scottish examples became 
objects of scientific study. Even now there is 
not one of them that has been examined with 
that minute care which is needed to bring 
out every point of history that has been 
preserved. 

On almost all qaestions of prehistoric 
archaeology it Is unsafe to generalise except 
with extreme caution. It seems, however, 
from the evidence at present before us, that 
the Scottish lake-dwellings are later both in 
time and in historical development than those 
of Switzerland. All those described by Mr. 
Munro must be classed as belonging to the 
Iron age. A few flints and stone hammers, it 
is true, have been discovered, but the chief 
" finds " point to the latter time. Of course, 
the fact that they were used when men had 
learned how to work iron, and were in the 
habit of employing it freely, does not neces- 
sarily prove that they were bnilt by men who 
posseased this knowledge. The Iron men may 
have lived in dwellings constructed by their 
Bronze or Stone predecessors. There is, of 
course, a chance of this, but it is no more 
than a chance, and Dr. Monro's book fur- 
nishes no evidence to remove such an opinion 
out of the region of mere guess-work ; we 
gather, indeed, that he himself does not give 
it countenance. His opinion is that 

" the lake-dweUings in the South-west of Soot- 
land were constructed by the Oeltic inhabitants 
aa a means of protecting their lives and moveable 
property when, upon the frequent withdrawal of 
the Roman soldiers from the district, they were 
left single-handed to contend against the Angles 
on the East and the Plots and Soots on Uie 
North." 

This is certainly a very modest estimate of 
their age — too modest, as we think, to satisfy 
all the requirements of the case. That some 
of them were used at the time he indicates is 
quite certain, for in the crannog at Loch- 
spouts, in Ayrshire, a fragment of a bowl of 
Samian ware was found, and in that at 
Buston, in the same county, a very singular 
forged coin, made of thiu plates of gold 
fastened upon a copper core. This relic, Mr. 
Evans says, " belongs to a class of trientes 
which have been found almost exclusively in 
England, aod are probably of Saxon origin." 
These objects — and others might be quoted — 



demonstrate that the orannogs where they 
were found were in existence, and probably 
inhabited, after the time when the pottery 
and the little coin were made; but they 
no more show that the structure and the 
relics are of the same age than do the shil- 
lings and half-crowns of Charles I., a hoard 
of which was found some thirty years ago 
among the ruins of the abbots house at 
Fountains, go to prove that those monastic 
buildings were erected in the seventeenth 
century. 

Dr. Monro speaks ^th authority, as he 
has personally .witnessed excavations at the 
more importont lake^wellings, and has, m 
should gather, left but few unexamined. He 
is, moreover, a careful observer, and one well 
read in the literature of the subject. Not- 
withstanding these advantages, we cannot but 
think that he has made the uncommon error 
of minimising the antiquity of the objects 
with whose history he deals. That the 
Scotch orannogs described in his book belon; 
to the Iron age we consider proved, bat we 
have no evidence whatever as to when that 
period began in North Britain ; that it was 
far earlier than the Boman occupation seeois 
certain. As we have not personally examined 
the Scottish lake-dwellings, we can only 
suggest with diffidence what seems to us a mark 
of a somewhat greater antiquity than that 
which Dr. Monro allows. Is it not a matter 
of fact that in some instances true peat has 
accumulated to a considerable extent over the 
timbers P The rate of the growth of peat in 
Scotland has not been ascertained, but the 
most recent investigators are of opinion that 
it is very slow. 

In the Appendix a crystal object found at 
Lochspouts is engraved. The ornament is q<iit< 
new to OS. Is it a charm, or can it have rormed 
the centre knob or boss in the binding of some 
richly decorated breviary or gospel-book? 
Crystals very similar, but oblong in form— 
like a Brazil nut — may be seen in some of the 
rich covers of books of early date, and a fev 
that have been detached are preserved in col- 
lections. One such objeot forms part of a 
crystal necklace in the Ashmolean Moeeum, 
and another in private hands was employed, 
not so verv many years ago, in the West 
Riding of Yorkshire for the purpose of seeing 
spirits. If this relic be, indeed, a book-bo8«, 
it makes it probable that the crannog was at 
one time inhabited, or at least visited, by 
Christian missionaries. 

EdWASO PEA.COCK. 



DB. BOHLTEMANlfS " ILI03." 
Wb have received from Herr W. Dorpfeld, of 
Athens, who has beer occupied professionally u 
architect (with M. J. Hofler, of Vienna) at flw- 
sarlik for five mohtha, a oondnaive reply to Dr. 
Brentano's speculations on this subject. Hi> 
letter ia far too long for insertion, bat waextrMj 
from it the following points:— Herr Dorpfeld 
justly notes thatall the personal observers of the 
sites are convinced of the absurdity of assigning 
any other site than Hissarlik for the anoient 
Troy ; it is only the " envious pedant " aitting »' 
home who invents objections. BeoogmsiM «i* 
distinct layers of habitation— the alleged Lyoian 
being only guaranteed by pottery, and there- 
fore uncertain— the writer states that the wconi 
and sixth (counting from below) are dearly 
the most important. Of these, the aixth a, 
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without doabt, the NoTom Iliam of the Bomaa 
timea. But in the ease of both this and the 
lowest bat one (aeoond) a regular lerelliag of 
the whole nte took place for the purpose of new 
building. The lerel of the second town is 
MTtial metres over the first, or original settle- 
ment on the native soil, which must therefore 
have been very old. The plan and boildinj^ of 
the aeoond dty are really large and impomne. 
The principal bmlduags of burnt bricks IL 
Ddipfeld beUeres to have been temples. The 
moat recent exeavatioDB (this year) have shown 
that a large town, extending fkr beyond the 
mound of masarlik, surrounded these bnild- 
ings, which were the acropolis of the town. 
Cie deatmction of this town and all its boild- 
inn was complete, the stmoturea on the aoro- 
pohs bebg actually rased to the ground after 
they were burnt with fire. Thus th» langna^ 
of the tragic poets seems confirmed, and this 
town is tobe set down as Homer's Troy. There 
is no evidence how long the site was desolate, 
pnbably not very long, for a small and shabby 
popolation re-ooonpied the acropolis only, and 
bout rude houses on the rough and xmequal 
mrfiiice of the ruins. The old city wall was 
patched and restored, apparently with stones 
from the now deeerted lower town, which 
beoama a mere field. Some of the remains of 
this poor village still stood six feet high when 
finmdin the excavations. This was the town 
which Dr. Schliemann at first set down as the 
homed Troy, whereas he now recognises that 
the burnt stnitum belongs to the second town. 
Soeh ooneetions, as IL JDiirpfeld remarks, axe 
to be expected from every original and honest 
investigator. A thin layer of earth separates 
thia town ftom the fourth, of which many walls 
remain, with isolated marks of fire. The re- 
peated deetruotions of houses and scattering of 
materials had partially filled up the hollow 
between the aoropolis and lower town, so that 
the fifth town spreads over a lar^ area than 
the third and fourth. Over its nuns comes the 
gnat and impoaing Boman Hium, with public 
Doikiinge of marble, and elegant private houaes 
in the lower town. These are the &cts, recti- 
fiadand deared up by the later excavations. 
IL Borpfeld is convinced that the second dty 
aoat be the Troy of Priam. Brentano's asser- 
tion that this must be tiie town burnt by Fimbria 
is 10 absurd that it needs no refutation, but it 
may be stated that all remains and inscriptions 
of the Ifaoedonian period are found more than 
Mxfem feet over tms stratum. Surely, then, 
the c on trov emy should be regarded as settled, 
by aU leasmable men. 



TBE COPTS OF EGYPT AND THEIR 
CSUBCBES. 
m. 
Tu ohtooh of the Virgin Mary, called El 
MaalJaln, is a very intenrtingone; itis built on 
tile upper floors of the great Boman towers, 
before mentioned. It has a nave, south aisle, 
two norUi aisles, and three eastern apsidal 
eh^ls, wi^ narthez and atrium at the west. 
A small chamber in the south part of the 
Bsrthez is the baptistery. A oonesponding 
ehambw on the north contains a wine-press for 
the sacramental wine. It has fine inlaid and 
carved sereens, a beautiful marble pulpit in the 
nave, enridhed witii mosaic ; and some remains 
of a veiy bcMtutifol mosaic pavement in Opus 
Alezandrinun. The epiphany tank is in the 
DtcthaisleL 

St. Btrberra, in the same dayr, or endosure, 
baa a nave and two aides, with seven eastern 
thapds. Some of its fine old screens have 
neently been destroyed. 

Jfar< OirghU (St Gteorge) is a small ohoioh, 
with nave, aisles, and a oentnl apse. 

El Attn (tb* Viigin) has three eastern apies, 
but ii not dtTi4«d into dato and aisles. 



£l(. Miehad (now the Jews' synagogue) has 
nave, aides, and a central apse. The Oopts sold 
this church, some centuries ago, to the Jews, to 
whom they owed a large sum of money. 

Bt. Qtorge (tiie Ghreek Ohnroh) is chiefly 
remarkable for the magnificent Bhodian tiles 
which line the walls of the apee and other 
parts of the diuxdi ; like El MooUaka, it is built 
m the upper part of the Boman towers. 

All the above dinrches are contained within 
the walls of the Easr-ee-Shemmah, or Boman 
foiliesB. 

The dayr next in importance to this is that 
called Dawr Abou Sqaheim (St. Mertrarius). It 
contains three churches : — 

1. Anha Shenoudti, — A diuroh with wide nave, 
narrow aides, and three eastern chapels. The 
baptistery on the south contains the epiphany 
tank, as well as the font It has four chapels 
and two baptiateries on an upper floor. 

2. BiU Miriam (the Virgin Mary). — A small 
diuidi with nave, aides, three eastern chapels, 
and a baptistery in the south-west comer ; it 
has sufl'ered very much from restoratioa within 
the last three years. 

3. Abou /SEepAeen. — A fine ohunsh with beautiful 
screens and magnificent mosaics in the apse, 
behind the marble seats, and bishop's throne. 
Some of the picturea on the iconostasia are un- 
usually good. The plan of this church is 
peculiar. The nave is very wide, and the ides 
are littie more than passages. The font stands 
at the east end of the south aide. On the 
north is an extendve building in two stories 
containing many chapels and a second font 
There are, altog^then in thia church, seven 
altars on l^e ground floor, and seven above on 
1^ upper floor. 

The church of St Menas stands about half 
way between Old and New Oairo. It has a 
nave with aisles, three eastern apses, and on 
the south a wing containing a baptistery and 
two other chapels. 

Hart-et-Zuweyleh. — ^A diuroh with nave and 
four smdl aides and four eastern chapels. A 
wing at the north-weat angle contains a chapel 
dedicated to St Mercurius, with three altars and 
a pulpit. 

Farther away bota New Cairo, and near the 
Nile, are two dayra close together : — 

Dayr T«dnith, containing two churches — (1) 
St Imrush (Theodore), and (2) Abou Eir and 
Johanna (St John). 

Dayr el Babtoun (Babylon), containing the 
diuroh of Sitt Miriam. In this dayr the 
ancient name of Old Oairo— Babylonia— ftill 
survives. 

Farther south, up the river, are Dayr Mdek 
Mi^aeel and Dayr Miriam, each containing a 
monastery and one diurdi. 

The above list includes most of the Coptic 
churches of Old Cairo, every one of which con- 
tuns much that is interesting and beautiful 
both in tiie structure and plan of the building 
and in its ftimiture and various fittings. These 
last are, unfortunately, rapidly disappearing 
through the decay and neglect conaequent on 
the present degraded state of the Coptic wor- 
dtip and the ignorance of the priests. 

Of the many altars in each church, only one 
is ever used now; the altars themselves have 
become receptacles for rubbish ; and M3. 
serviee-books, vestments, and sacred vessds are 
often stowed away in some dark comer, almost 
buried in dust, slowly rotting away or being 
destroyed by rats and mice. 

I will now describe the furniture of the Coptic 
diurohes. 

Altar*.— Th» form of the Coptic altars is very 
curious ; they vary in size, but in other respects 
are made on one model. They average about 
five feet long, three feet hiffh, and a little more 
than three feet deep from back to front Thmr 
are built of brick or stone^ generally stooooed, 
ud have » stcme top, whidi, unlike th* aenn 



of the Westam Church, is made of several stones, 
and does not project beyond the body of the 
altdr. In the altar itself a Isige hollow is 
formed, with an arched opening at the badc^ 
probably meant originally tohotl the relics of 
a saint, like the " sepnlohmm " of a Western 
altar. Some of the early altars in Bavonna, 
which date from the dghth to the tentib een* 
tory, have a similar anangemeut. Th« 
mensa, or slab, rests on a great block of marble, 
which is hollowed out, and has a door, so that 
the relics could be inspected. In later times, 
in the V7eetem Church, the relics were always 
carefully cemented up by the bishop at the time 
of consecration. In the Qreek Church, alao, tixe 
altars are built hollow ; the oavity is called the 
foxoirirOior, because originally it was used as a 
piadna, in which to pour the rinsings of the 
sacred vessels at Maaa. Thia custom becaUie 
obeolete, and the hollow was then used as an 
aumbry to hold the Mass vessels and vestments. 
To return to the Coptio altars. On the top 
there is a rectangular sinking in the mensa, 
about an inch deep, and ^nerally about two 
feet long by nine inches wide. In this sinking 
is fitted a slab of wood, on whidi ie incised a 
floreated cross within a drde; above^it, the 
letters A and ic— XX ; below it, xc— ec and o>. 
At the celebration of Mass the chalice and 
paten are placed on this wooden board. This is 
a curious reversal of the Latin use, which 
provides that if the altar is of wood it shall have 
a piece of stone or marble let into it, on which 
the chalice and paten are to stand during the 
consecration of llie elements. 

The Coptic altars are vested in one tightly, 
fitting silk cover over the whole ; this is gener« 
ally embroidered with a large croas in ttont 

The high altar of Abou Sergeh and other 
churches stands under a domed baldaochino, 
resting on four slender white marble odumns. 
The dome is of stucco, decorated with painticg. 
In some churches nde altars, as weU as the 
high altar, have a baldaochino over fiiem. 

Tanki for ablution. — These exist in every 
church. In Abou Sergeh, besides the wdl 
utd sink in the choir, there is a tax>k three feet 
square in the women's compartment, and a 
luge deep one, about eight feet long and six 
feet wide, in the narthex. These are generally 
covered over with loose boards. 

The large one in the narthex is called the 
"epiphany tank," and is used about midnight 
on the eve of the Festival of the Qheetaa, when 
the male part of the Coptio congregation plunge 
into it to commemorate the baptism of Christ. 
The smaller tanks were used for ablutions 
before the services, and also for a osremony on 
Maundy Thursday, when the priest washes 
the feet of some of ihe congregation. A some 
what analogous custom existed in early times in 
the Western Church. In the atrium of the 
early Boman basilicas there was a well at 
which the coagregation washed before entering 
the church. Examples still exist-, among others, 
in Bome at San Olemente, and in Milan at 
Sant' Ambrosio. 

Leetemt. — These vary in number: in Abou 
Sergeh there are three in the choir. They are 
square stands with a slightly sloping book-reet, 
and have each a taU candlestick plamd at their 
nde. They are of wood, with fine panelling and 
lattice-work, with ornaments and inscriptiona- 
inlaid in ivory. The lower part forma a cup- 
board to hold the serrice-books. They stand 
fftdng east, not towaids the congregation. 

Vestments, — Special priestly vestments are, as 
a rule, only worn at the service of the Mass.. 
On other ocoadons the priests wear ordinary 
oriental dress with black turbans, which they 
do not remove even on entering the HdkeU 
though they take off their shoee Mfore passing 
behind the veiL 

The vestments now in use do not resemble 
those of the W^atamOkaroh, though the <ddr 
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piotorM show oopM, ohamblea, and alte of the 
luoal Latin form. 

The preaent Haas Testment is aomething like 
a dalmatio ; a maniple (iwiiuwlKim) like a ahort 
aleeve w worn on each arm, and a broad stole 
(fe'ir^qc^AiorV the two atripa <^ whioh an brought 
together and buttoned down the front, bo aa to 
form one wide band. These ace all generally 
of silk, richly ornamented with rude Iguree of 
aaints or flowing patterns and inaonptioni^ 
either in egppl^pii work or elae embraidned in 
silk and gold thread. ▲ few ate of fine linen. 
Small square oorporals are also used at Mass, 
worked with an daborate oroas in gold and 
coloured silks. 

The close-fitting altar>ooTerings are em- 
broidered in a similar way with figures of saints 
and angels, rude in outline^ but executed witii 
Ter^ beautiful minute stitches, either on a silk 
or unen ground. The Teils which hang before 
the three doors of the iconostasis are generally 
of silk with a large cross in the middle, sur- 
rounded by embroidered figures of saints and 
inscriptionB both in Coptic and Arabic Bat 
Tery uttle of this fine needlework is older than 
tiie seTonteenth century. 

Altar plate. — The chalice and paten are of 
nlrer, but are in most cases modern. At the 
Communion the bread is put into the wine and 
both kinds administered together in a spoon. 
Most churches hsTe several of these spoons, 
which are often not real silver, but a base white 
metal. Many of them have inscriptions in 
Arabic commemorating the fact of their being 
gifts to the church. The following is a specimen 
of theee dedicatory inscriptions :— " A giit to 
the church of the glorious martyr, the Piinoe 
Tedrihh [8t Theodore], between the two hills; 
[for it] reward me, O Lord." The Oopto mix 
cold water with the wine, not hot as the Qreeks 
do. The communicants do not kneel, but reoeive 
the elements standing. 

J'ans.— For use at Mass to drive away flies 
or gnats lest they should fall into the chalice. 
These are still used in the Greek Ohuroh, and 
were used in early times throughout the West. 
Xhe liturgy of St Clement {Apott. Cotutitt., 
b. 8, c. 12) directs that two deacons, one on each 
aide of the altar, are to hold fans [flabella) made 
of thin vellum, fine linen, or peacock's fathers. 
The Coptic fbns, like the Greek ones [fniSia), 
are made of silver. They are thin disks about 
seven inches in diameter, rwouni with rude 
figure of Cherubim, and scnul work patterns. 
They have a socket into which fito a wooden 
handle. Their original use is quite forgotten ; 
and the Coptic priesto now appear to use them 
only on the solemn occasions when the silver- 
cased textns, or book of the gospels, is set on 
a stand in the choir of the ohuroh with candlee 
lighted round it. The silver fans are then studc 
on iron priokete all round the book, and little 
wax candles are fastened on to them. 

J. Hzziay Middlbtoit. 
(Tole amtinued.) 



NOTES ON ART AND AROEAEOLOQY. 

A COMFLKTK re-arrangemout of the pictures 
and sculpture in the National Portrait Gallery 
has been reeolved on, and will be commenced 
forthwith. The portraits formerly in the 
British Museum and Hall of Seijeants' Inn 
Will no longer be kept apart, but incorporated 
chronologically in the general series. Every 
picture will have, according to rule, a distinct 
stetement, on the frame, of the donor's name. 
It is not intended to close the whole of the 
gallery during the alterations, but one portion 
or another wm always be open to the public. 

Mb. Williah Shabp is at present compiling 
a Catalogue of the works (in all mediums) of 
the late JDaato Gabiiel Boasettt, to finm part of 



his fortlioominff tolume on the poet-painter's 
work in art andliterature. He will fsel grateful 
if owners (other than those already communi- 
cated with) will address him at 13 Thomgate 
Road, Sutherland Gardens, W. 



The Rev. H. White. Chaplain of the Savoy 




leaf of a gabled triptydi, painted on a walnut 
panel, with gilt gesso stamped enrichments. 
The style of the work shows it to be the pro- 
duction of some second-rate Florentine painter 
of the beginning of the fourteenth century. 
The subject is a Madonna and Child enthroned, 
with St. Peter and St Paul at tiie sides ; below 
are five other sainte— viz., the Baptist, St Muy 
Magdalene, St. Agnes, with a Dishop and a 
female saint, both without any distinctive mark. 
The Virgin is dad in a green mantle lined with 
fur over a gold robe. The Baptist wears a 
crimson mantle over his camel-hair coat. The 
bishop has mitre, cope, and staff of gold, with 
jewelled orphreys and enrichmente. The other 
sainte are mostly dad in gold, with patterns 
stamped in the gesso ground. A great deal of 
the gold has perished, showing the red under- 
painting. The frame of the picture appears to 
be original, but has been repaired and regilt, so 
that the marks of the hinges of the side leaves 
are concealed. 

Thb first gift to Manchester Boyal Institu- 
tion, which, by ite transfer to the corporation, 
must now be regarded as the art gallery of 
the city, has come from Sir Joseph 'VHiit- 
worth, who has presented four paintings by 
Btty. They represent " The Last Judgment,*^' 
" Gk>d£rey de Bouillon," " A Peacock/' and a 
portrait of the artist. The institution may 
indeed be congratulated on ite Ettys, for it 
already possessed in " The Sirens " and " The 
Storm" two fiae and characteristic examples of 
his powers. 

Wb are able to give some further details about 
the forthooming Writings of Leonardo da Yinoi, 
which Br, J. -P. Kiohter has for the first time 
edited from the autograph MS. preeerved in so 
many libraries of Europe. They will be pub- 
lished in two volumes imperial octavo, with 
220 original drawings reproduced by photo- 
engraving and about 4o0 other facsimile illos- 
trations. All Leonardo's writings on punting, 
sculpture, and architecture will be given; also 
his observations on geography, geology, and 
astronomy, philosophical maxims, and misod- 
laneous notes on personal events, literature, 
&c. The price to subscribers will be eight 
a-uineas. The publishers are Messrs. Sampson 
Low. 

Tee last general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the current year will take place at 
22 Albemarle Street on Thursday next, October 
19, at b p.m., when papers will be read on 
"Explorations in Aeolis," by Prof. Sayce, and 
on " A New Statuette of Herakles," by Mr. 
A. S. Murray. 

Thx School of Art Wood-carving at South 
Kensington has re-opened afterthe usual summer 
vaoatiou; and we are requested to state that 
tree studentehips in both the day dasses and 
the evening classes are at present vacant. 
Theee studautehips are maintained out of funds 
provided by the City and Guilds of London 
Institute for the Advancement of Technical 
Kducation. The school is open to amateurs as 
well as to those who intend to make wood- 
carving a profession. 

Ws understand that some time during the 
coming winter M, L^vy, the enterprising Paris 
publisher, proposes to arrange an exhibition 
of works of art at the Union oentrale, 
in the Champs-BlyBdet^ to which U. Dntoit, 



so well known from his Jtfantiel d'JSMamm^, 
of which two volumes have already appaarrt 
will contribute, among other rarities, hit 
fine and extensive collection of the etchinn 
of Bembiandt The details of the propoaM 
exhibition are, we believe, not yet arrangad- 
but the superbly illustrated catalogues of those 
held in 1869 and again in 1878 are suffleient ta 
assure us that in the hands of MM. Bagina 
and Augusta Dutuit lies a storehouse of artiatic 
wealth, alone sufficient to furnish a very cou- 
siderable gallery. 

M. LisoH, Inspecteur dee Monumsnti lua- 
toriques, thus announces, in a letter to a friead, 
his recent discovery of a GaUo-Boman towa 
near Poitiers : — 

"Je visas de voir dans ma deroitee touraea i» 
tronTaillaa magaiflqaes; o'ast mie villi antiera 
gallo-romslae que Ion a dioonverte sazasTliaai 
da Poitieri : eU» renferme na temple d« ioizute« 
diz metres de fajade^ sor cent qnatone de longnenr) 
an etabliaaament thermal qui ooavre daoz haotani^ 
•t qui posi&de encore ssi pisdnes, lai hypouaatn, 
iea csnaax, ses dallaget, etc. ; no th^tte dont 1* 
■o%ne a qnatre-vlngt-dlz m&tras de large ivao aim 
enceinte de gradlni, see vomitoires ; satin dai niei 
entiirei, dee maiions, des hOtelleries ; en toat prii 
de sept hectares de ooDBtraotloaa, et oe n'aat pti 
fini de foniller. Cast an petit Pompel as oottn 
de la France, Je ne voaa parle pss del aonlptini 
qai sont da miiUenr ityle et qai, lelon moi, doirtit 
datsr da II* iiede, enfin d'ane qoaatiti d'objeti da 
(er, de bronae, de torn, eto. C eit mervilllanz ! " 

Sbysbai. provincial exhibitions are now 
open in France, Foremost among them, of 
course, is that of Bouen, which has long dirtia- 
guished itself by its display of local talent and 
by the eminent artiste it has managed to attract 
fh>m elsewhere. Visitors to Normandy will 
be likely to find great intcnnst in thia yeat'a 
exhibition, which opened on October 1. Some 
of the first names in French art appear in in 
Catalogue. 

A 272W room has been opened in the exhibi- 
tion of the " Union oentrale des Arts dtfooratiii," 
devoted to modem furniture made within tba 
last twenty-five years. The exhibition hu 
also been thrown open to the sohoola of 
Paris, who are conducted through it by their 
masters. 

ExoATilTioirs near Eongen, in the Nacku 
district, have resulted in the discovery of ten 
£oman graves, containing urns, ampAoroe, coins, 
&0., amd also of the lower part of an alter with 
an insoription. 

We have abready noticed Mr. HoU's line 
engraving of Mr. Poole's effective picture OiM 
<' A Midsummer Night's Dream," which appears 
as frontispiece in the Portfolio this month. In 
truth, this October number is more than usaaUf 
rich and interesting. Besides Mr. Hsmerton'a 
description of some delifhtful mediaeval honaea 
in Autun, the views <n which make one very 
disoontented with the efiforte of oar modern 
Queen Anne restoration, there is a suggesbTe 
artideon"D. G, Bossetti and PictoiuOiam ut 
Verse," by Mr. W. Sharp; and another, «» 
" Assisi," by Miss Julia Cartwright, full of her 
usual pleasant descriptions and suggssfaTS 
musings. 

With other excellent illostratione, tiie Bam 
de* Art! dieoratif* for September oontains a 
choice spedmen of Lemercier's chiomo- 
lithography. The subject is a vase mean- 
foctured by M. Ohristofle and exhibited at tw 
Bordeaux exhibition of this year, I*, ^r 
" bronze polychrome," decorated with ▼"?** 
flowers and other ornaments. M. ^m^ 
(Jhampier continues his review of the w™*! 
tion of the Union oentrale, and M. Bdoosio 
Gamier his practical hinto upon paintpS^ 
china. M. Champier's artide, WBiA u ta** 
month devoted to "Hanm," is tAmmm 
illustrated. _ .. ■ 
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Thi Borok eamnot undertake U return, or 
to eemtpond with the miten qf, rqeeted 
memueript. 

B U partienlarhf rejneitei that eU btuineii 
htten regmrdimj the tupplf tf the paper, 
^e., Mojf if addreeeed to the Pvbluhsx, 
end net t» the Eonox. 



LITERATURE. 

Slmei from Browning. By Frederick May 
Holland. With an Introduotioa bj Mrf. 
Sutkerlaad Orr. (Q«orge Bell & Sons.) 

Iv this book the phyaieal element, the apeeob 
and action of the cbMraoters, is given by Mr. 
Holland under the title of Storiet from 
BromUng ; while Mra. Orr, in her lotroduc- 
tion, praaenta ua with a oomprehenaiTe eaaay 
CD the gpiritoal element and payohology of 
the poema treated by Mr. Holland. The 
woi^ of the oritio ia, moreover, curtailed, if 
not rendered unneceaaary, by the akilful and 
gracefal way in which Mra. Orr haa indicated 
at once the diflElonltiea of Mr. HoUand'a taak 
and the auooeaa with which thqr are met. 

In hia choice of material, there ia probably 
no doubt that Mr. Holland has been thoroughly 
jadioioDS. Hia treatment of " The Ring and 
the Book " ^ves us a story which, read by 
any intelligent person who had never even 
heard Browmng'a name, would yet interest 
him on ita own merits, and go far towarda 
making him wish to read the poem itself. 
Anyone who knowa the poem will, on read- 
tog Mr. Holland's version, appreciate the 
manner in which, taking it as a whole, he 
baa given dae value to the various capacities 
of each of the secondary apeakers in the 
poem for finding out the truth from the action 
of the prinoip^ concerned. Leaving these 
latter aside for the moment, the two lawyers 
are touched off concisely and well, though one 
may doubt the use of overloading the sketch 
of Bottinius with the Jewish legend of Peter, 
Jtmca, and Judas. The treatment of both 
Pompilia and Gaponsacchi is also good; it 
vas no eaay task to retain the fine local and 
historical flavour of the original while giving 
n« the essentials of what Browning wished us 
to see in the " warrior priest " and the girl 
*ife. Mr. Holland has achieved this, and 
his sketch of Gaponsacchi should make any 
reader ignorant of the poem feel that that 
sketch is inspired by one of the noblest 
creations of dramatic art. Mr. Holland haa 
siso given ns a succinct and able word portrut 
of the Pope^ in which not the least merit is 
that even to students of Browning it will be 
uefnl as an interpretation, read, as it should 
h«> in conjunction with Mrs. Orr's pregnant 
observations at pp. xxxiii., xxxiv., of the 
Introduction. The description of Gaido in 
his final impersonation is less happy. Mr. 
Holland has missed giving the motive which 
•oidy governs Guidos fiiul struggle to escape 
hia ODom. In Caponaacchi and Pompilia, 
Browning has ahown his power to portray 
the higheat possibilities in man and woman, 
nooessarily hampered and blighted by malig-^ 



nant fate and the exigencies of a corrupt 
religion ; in Ooido, he has given us a more 
striking proof still of his power, by painting 
the complex workings of a nature thoroughly 
debased. Favoured by his birth, having fair 
.chances in the Catholic Church, Quido is 
shown to us as choosing, short-sightedly ever, 
the path which leads from self-indulgence to 
trickery, from trickery to violence, from 
violence to orim& It is the history of a 
criminal from beginning to end; but the 
triumph of skill is in Browning's delineation 
of Guide's final ag^ny. Never, until the last 
moment, does he lose his head ; the whole of 
the long tirade, which Mr. Holland calls 
"screaming and foaming," is a calculated 
effort to shock his confessors into obtaining 
his reprieve on the ground of his impenitence. 
Through life he haa played a crafty or 
desperate game, and his cunning is true to 
him until the last; and the picture of the 
sudden revulsion of abject fear, when all hope 
is out from beneath his feet, is a masterpiece 
of insight, proving that only the genius 
which rises to the knowledge of the highest 
can plunge to the knowledge of the lowest of 
human phenomena. 

Mr. Holland's rendering of the story of 
Sordello has been fully discussed by Mrs. Orr 
in her Introduction ; and she has, in addition, 
given ns a valuable treatise, though in a short 
space, on the poem itself. Still, it is only 
fair to say, in addition, that, while now for 
the first time the story of Sordello is told in 
a manner which " any school-boy " may under- 
stand, only by reading the poem itself can 
we learn how true is Mrs. Orr's delineation of 
its psychological features, and how skilfully 
Mr. Holland has unravelled the tangled skein 
of its narrative. 

** The Adventures of Balaustion," too, call 
for the less criticism in that Mrs. Orr has given 
us nearly fonr pages of terse comment and 
remark on the characters of Ariatophanea and 
Euripides as acting on each other and on the 
less clearly defined character of Balauation. 
Mr. Holland haa dealt with that part of his 
story which treats " Aristophanes' Apology " 
in a pleasant vein, which will help the un- 
initiated many to a fair idea not only of the 
gradual development uf the Greek Drama, 
and the extraordinary bold it took on the 
popular mind of the time, but also of the pro- 
gressive movement in both dramatic and 
plastic act, which even among a people so 
artistically open-minded as the Greeks found 
the opposition fated to meet progress in all 



Of the stories from the five true dramas 
which Mr. Holland has selected (" Strafford," 
" The Return of the Druses," " The Blot in 
the 'Scutcheon," "Luria," and "Golombe's 
Birthday "), little can be said that has not 
been well said by Mrs. Orr. Thqr give, upon 
the whole, a correct prose narrative of plays 
in which the story, so far as plot and incident 
go, ia too simple for effective prose treatment ; 
while the mental drama and perpetual inter- 
action of the various characters can only be 
found in the playa themselves. In " Strafford " 
even the historical setting seems munly to 
frame a picture of love and friendship, power- 
fully and richly painted ; but here it is true 
that those emotions gain much in dramatic 
interest from the influence they had in deter- 



mining the political or patriotic action ( 
chief personages concerned. ^ ' 

"Fippa Passes" loses more than any of 
the others by being made into a story. 
Nearly a fourth of it is already written in 
Browning's own racy and emphatic prose, and 
will not bear paraphrase ; the verse is vigor- 
ous, passionate, or melodious according to 
the exigencies of each scene, and always dear 
as day. Though Mr. Holland has done the 
best possible within the limits of his own 
plan, the very courage of his effort shows 
more clearly the diffiotdties in his way. 

Taking the stories as a whole, then, Mr. 
Holland has done a difficult piece of work 
with fair success. But, in his effort to be 
concise, and at the aame time to adhere as 
closely as possible to the phrasing of the 
original, he sometimes renders the poet's 
meaning obscure or dubious through dipping 
a metaphor or simile so as almost to make 
nonsense nf it. Thus (p. 61), Luria is made 
to say, " Yon, lady, have black Italian eyes 
that have often teemed inclined to remove the 
harrier which Florenoe says that God builds 
up between us." Compare the original (vol. v., 
p.88, ed. 1868): — 

" Yon, Lsdy— yon have black Italian ayes I 
I wonld be gnisroos If I might ... oh, yes— 
For I lemember Aoio so oft ywi otemed 
Indined at heart to bi«ak tba barriar down 
Which Floranoe finds Gad bnUt between na both." 

At p. 54, Puodo, according to Mr. Holland, 
says : — " I wish only to be a tool in your 
right hand, that your glorioiu heart magmake 
mine beat doubly fast." In the play, Puocio 
says (vol v., pp. 104, 105) : — 

" I am yonra now,— a tool yoar right-hand wieUsI 
Ckid'a leva, that I ahoald liva, tna man I am. 
On orders, warrants, pateata, and the like, 
Aa if then ware no glowing «ya in tha world. 
To glance straight inspiration to my brain. 
No glorions heart to give mine twloa the beata I " 

At p. 59, in the story of Balanstion's adven- 
tures, Mr. Holland says: "As he (Apollo) 
speaks. Death appears to claim Alkestis, and 
there is a fierce dialogue between this heap 
of blackness and the shining god." This 
rendering does but obscure Browning's grand 
and simple description of the two dei^s, in 
which he compares Death to an eagle who, in 
his swoop after the quarry, is caught and 
wedged in a chasm, and Apollo to a lion, 
"guarder of the gorge," confronting him 
(see "Balaustion's Adventure," p. 25, ed. 
1872). 

At p. 61 Mr. Holland makes Balaustion 
say of the hero typified by Herakles :— 

" So he goes on rejoicing in his strength, for 
this is a true sign of likeness to the gods, that 
the hero blossoms into even fuller gladness at 
what he does for mankind. And when he 
suffers so muoh for men that the blossom of joy 
turns to sorrow, it has only become a seed, 
which drops into the ground and springs up 
once more to nrjoice in doing good." 

This is a rather loosely worded version of the 
simile used by Browning. The original 
passage is too long to quote, bat should be 
read (" Balaustion," pp. 121, 122, ed. 1872). 
At p. 62, Balaustion, imagining how an 
ideal poet would construct a new drama of 
Admetos and Alkestis, is made to say :— 

" Such a poet would say Apollo taught Admetus 
not only to yoke lions and wild bows to the oar 
in which he comes to win Alkestis, but also to 
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kubdue hia own laat and greed. Hi» wife 
wimirMfMtMflMie&that ahe peMuadea Apollo 
to nin for ha the pnTilege of dying for lier 
Inubaikd." 

The ori^nal runs, in substance, thus : — ^Not 
only did Apollo tame wild beasts with his 
mnaio, so that flocks and herds were saved 
from wrong and fright, bat he so effectually 
tamed many a Inst and greed in Admetos' 
heart, 

" That, In the plenitude of yoath and power, 
Admetoe rowed Unudf to rale thenoelorth 
In Pkeral Mlely for U« people's sake, 
Snbdning to sneh end eaeh nsk and gfeed 
That donrfnatos the mtud charity.''^ 

And Alkestis, seeing him thus become • true 
ruler of himself and men, asks the boon of 
dying, to save a life so necessary for the 
people's good and the glory of Zeos. 

Oompare also (p. 63} Mr. Holland's phrase, 
" the pensive queen o' the Night . . . sends 
Aloestis back . . . saying the gods cannot 
snffer Admetos to po»te*» all hit wi/e't Ufe at 
leell ai his own " with the original (" Bidaus* 
tion," pp. 165, 166), where Kor6 says, in sub- 
stance, to Alkestis, " By dying for your hus- 
Iwnd, yon have left witti him your soul to 
nuke him doubly strong " — 

"Two souls in one were formidable odds. 
Admetoi nmat not be himself and yon." 

The gods, that is, wiU not allow the force of 
two souls to be concentrated into one, lest 
men lose the benefit of the need to strive with 
their own weaknesses. 

There are a few slips in phrase, probably 
typographical, such as, p. 68, " A lark «m- 
howered in its crystal song," instead of 
" mibalUd ; " p. 223, " I shoidd think it best 
to UKtm tho Emperor " instead of " waive." 
The whole of this page (223) would gain by 
being recast, for tne passage in the play is 
plain enough, while as much cannot at present 
be said for the prose version at this point. 

Mrs. Orr's Introduction to the Tales has 
been already mentioned as containing valuable 
criticism on Mr. Holland's treatment of 
them. Her essay is of value, however, 
both to present and future students of Brown- 
ing, on the quite independent ground that 
it gives a pregnant and thoughtful study 
of the heart of the mystery hidden in 
most of the poems or plays, stories from 
which form the bulk of the book — a 
study the more valuable as the outcome of a 
mind peculiarly open to the influence of 
Browning's genius, and pre-eminently qualified 
by intimate knowledge of his works to in- 
terpret them with force and clearness. One 
remark, however, of a critical sort seems 
necessary here. Many people may be some- 
what puzzled by Mrs. Orr's apparently classing 
" Sordello," the two Qreek poems, and " Fippa 
Passes" in one group of "argumentative 
poems." The phrase seems to l^ applied to 
poems which " serve to illustrate an idea 
deeply rooted in Mr. Browning's mind." 
This is true of such a large majority of his 
work that it is to be hoped students of 
Browning will at some future time learn from 
Mrs. Orr what nves the poems in question 
their special quality of " argumentativeness." 
The clearness and insight which in general 
characterise Mrs. Orr's essay render any 
obscurity or uncertainty of expression the 
more regrettable. J. T. MeixiiEBhip. 



By Alfred Austin. 



Soliloquiet in Sonff. 

(Macmillan.) 
UiTDEB this somewhat portentous title, Mr. 
Austin has collected his occasional and fugitive 
verse of the past few years, and the result is 
a volume of pretty and generally impreten- 
tious poetry. It is characteristic of Mr. 
Austin s verse, as with most of our poets of 
to-day, that, in those effusions where his aim 
is modest and well within the range of 
common experience, the artistic success is 
most decided. In a graceful prelude he 
strikes the key-note to what is excellent in the 
present volume, and accurately ascribes to 
their true sources the tenderness and truth of 
his lyrics :— 

" If e'er in my verse loiks tender thonghi, 

'TwM borrowed from onshst or bUokbird's 
throat; 
If sweetness any, 'twas ovUed or oangfat 
From boughs that blossom and okmds tiial float> 

'* No rare exotioa nar foroed are these ; 

They budded in darkneei and throve in storm } 
They learned their oolonr from rain and braese, 
And from ann and leason they took their 
form." 

Where his subject is unambitious in itself, his 
song is simple and unaffected in form, and 
circumspect and natural in diction ; he is 
never guilty of diffuseness, and, having sung, 
does not mar his theme by a senseless fugal 
iteration of debilitating sound. Thus, in 
"Brother Benedict" and "Ave Maria" he 
has versified two ecclesiastical legends that 
are simple to baldness in their outlines ; and 
these are treated in the only fashion admissible, 
unadorned by rhetorical graces and un- 
burdened by speculative flourishes, agnostic 
or other. In the former poem the execution 
is excellent, and the legend, both on account 
of its inherent charm and its present form, 
might have gained the approbation of Southey. 
" A Farmhouse Dirge " and " Ghrandmother's 
Teaching " are also two poems which, within 
their limited compass, are fresh and spon- 
taneous in utterance. In the first of these, 
the grief of the farmer's wife for the loss of 
her daughter is humorously and forcibly 
contrasted with her strong sense of the weight 
of domestic duties. There is much truth 
displayed, and a sound moral inculcated, in 
this sketch of sorrow prevented from de- 
generating into puling sentiment by the mere 
necessity of labour. A good example of Mr. 
Austin's lighter lyric manner is a poem 
entitled " Primroses," in which he addresses 
those pet flowers of poetry in some verses of 
very pretty fancy : — 

" First yon oome by ones and ones, 
Lattly in battaliona, 
Bkirmiah along hedge and bank, 
Tom old Winter's waveriag flank, 
Round his flying footttapa bover. 
Seize on hoUow, ridge, and oover. 
Leave nor slope nor hill nnharried. 
Till, hia snowy trenohes oarried. 
O'er hia aepnlohn yon laugh, 
Winter's joyous epitaph." 

It is when Mr. Austin leaves the more 
familiar tracks, when the plains are forsaken 
and the aerial heights attempted, when, 
in short, he celebrates great occasions or 
commemorates his visits to historic sites, 
that disappointment is felt and a feeling of 
the consciousness of effort is discernible in 
his poetry. In the stanzas " At his Grave," 
, written after the death of Lord Beaconsfield, 



alack of imaginative insight, and m altogether 
inadequate expression of emotion, are con. 
spicuous. Greater opportunity for great verM 
oould hardly be desired by the poet of politics, 
but Mr. Austin scarcely rises to the oocasiou 
in these meagpre elegiacs. Again, in the poem 
C At Yaucluse," the poet seems neither to 
have experienced the guidance and inflaenoe 
of the genius loci nor to have imbibed the 
aromatic odours of tiie Fetrarchian lant^. 
He fails, it seems to me, to exhibit that mar- 
vellous imaginative force which enables the 
writer to identify himself so absolutely with 
the subject of his contemplation that he re- 
vivifies the past, and his poem is iofoimed 
with the genius he invokes. 

In conclusion, the following imprestire 
sonnet, although a little gnmdioae, may be 
given as a fair specimen of Mr. Austin's 
graver style :— 

' "A suKPLBS most. 
" Withfai »M hollow anenoe of the night 
I lay awake and liatMoed. I oonld hear 
Flaoet with pnnotaal planet ohlming clear, 
And nnto star star oadenolns aright. 
Nor these alone : oleiatered from deafening nglit, 
All things that are made music to my ear : 
Hnahed words, dnab oavea^ sad many aiemid- 
laaamere. 
With Arotio mains in rigid aleep looked tight 
Bat ever with this obant from atiora and nt, 

From singing oonrtellation, hamming thonglit, 
And Ufe throagh time's atops Uowing varioulj, 
A melHioholy undertone waa wrought ; 
And from its boondlesa priaon-hoaie I oaaght 
The awful wail of lone Eternity." 

J. A&THCB "Btkxsa, 



A Otiide to Modem Unglisk Bittory. B; 

W. Cory. Part II., 1830-35. (Kegaa 

Paul, Trench & Co.) 
Thb second part of Mr. Cory's work will 
enhance the reputation that he gained by 
the earlier volume, which dealt with the fint 
fifteen years of the great peace. The reader 
will find in it the same sturdy common-sense, 
the same keenness of observation, the same 
freshness of thought ; while the larger ipwie 
which the author has allowed himself gives 
him room to display his powers to greater 
advantage than before. His incisive way of 
putting what he has to say will stimulate the 
flagging attention now as formerly. Those 
who need to be attracted to read history at 
all may think that they have every reason to 
be satisfied when they come across the passage 
in which Mr. Cory describes the treatment of 
the Bristol rioters : — 

"A veteran Badioa], who, in his cups, was 
ruffianly, but at other times respectable, wu 
abundwatly proved to have spent the two days 
in frantic abuse of bLshops and vain entreatiei 
for the destruction of churches; his weapon was 
an umbrella, which he used only to give e^ 
phasis to his swearing. As he was a moneyed 
man, ... he was treated as a ringleader and 
banged" (p. 191). 

Hundreds of passages of this kind, however, 
do not go far to constitute au historian, and 
it is therefore only fair to add another which 
will show Mr. Cory at his best. That best «, 
perhaps, his recognition of the force given by 
the widest possible enlargement of the snf- 
frage when those who obtain the right of 
voting can be brought to co-operate heartily 
with persons of wider culture and Is^ef 
experience. « Virtuous and refined man,' M 
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writes of the Bouds of Ooudians oonstitated 
by the new Poor Ltw, 

"heretofore prerented t^ bashfalnees and 
poverty from ahining in London, were dravn 
uto the legiolar promotion of thrift and indostry, 
into patient, gentle, and oheerfol oo-operation 
wi^ yeomen and Bhop-keepers. farmers who 
had been wtmt to talk with formers only, and 
leldom even with tiiem, foand, in their fort- 
nightly visitB to tlieir market town, opportunities 
of oomparing notes about human pains and 
donbts ynXbi men lees tempted than themselves 
to the indolgenoe of prejudioee. The Board was, 
to country people, a school of measured speech 
and sober deoieion. A parson got to know his 
flook better if he talked over oases witii lay 
brethren. A game-preserving magistrate, in 
.rami'ning the applications for relief, studied 
the lives of cottagers through the questioning of 
honsewivea; for poor women, as well as men, 
came before the Board " (p. 428). 

Tbeie u pleni^ of writing of this sort, and it 
it tare to be appreoiated by readers weary of 
the oommonplaces of political diaooseion. 
Unfortunately, however, to write a guide to 
history which shall be entirely satisfactory 
demands powers which Mr. Oory does not 
possess. It is not merely that he is frequently 
led into exaggeration by his anxiety to make 
a ielUng point, but that he throws his own 
penonali^ too much into his writing to reach 
that dramatie indifference which is necessary 
in a guide. If a subject pleases him, he can 
write well and carefully about it. If it does 
not please him, he can descend into positive 
blunders. Mr. Cory dislikes Dissenters ex- 
tremely, and he therefore does not care to 
know more about them than he can help. He 
states boldly that the Puritans of earlier times 
" were not shocked by anything in the office 
of matrimony, in the ring touched by the 
clergyman before the man puts it upon the 
woman's finger " (p. 524) ; and he thinks 
(p. 529) that Dissenting ministers now act as 
Rgistrars when they celebrate marriages in 
their own chapels. 

It is not, however, liability to error which 
u Mr. Cory's principal fault. He does not 
teem able to regard a complicated subject as 
a whole. In his account of the Reform Bill, 
for instance, he gives such prominence to his 
own special wish for the formation of electoral 
diatricts as to lead away the reader's mind 
from the reception of a true impression of the 
Bill itself. What he says of each point as it 
comes before him is always worth listening to, 
bat the ignorant will hardly feel themselves 
gnided to a knowledge of the relationship 
between one point and another. Still worse is 
the result when he goes beyond his own period. 
In pastEoglish history, and in foreign history, 
he is often hopelessly at sea. He says that 
"the hearsay carried by mendicants^ and 
monks" is " the stufif out of which mediaeval 
history is woven;" and he talks of the 
Septennial Act as if it had been passed in 
the reign of William and Mary. Of his 
capacity to teach the student what to think 
of the great French Revolution the following 
passage will suffice. " It is true," he says, 

"that the monarchy of France broke down in 
I'M, whan a phfegmatio and undignified 
mooaioh, having been allowed by his advisers 
to greet a mob with hypocritical embraces, was 
deserted by the greater part of the weU-born 
ud enlightened fomUies " (p. 128). 



Ordinary students of French history have 
hitherto been under the impression that, 
however well-born these families may have 
been, they were not very enlightened; and 
they will be curious to know by what argu- 
ments Mr. Cory proposes to justify the con- 
trary opinion. 

On the whole, his work may be said to be 
not very well calculated to guide those who 
do not know a good deal of the way already, 
but to be admirably fitted to enable those 
who do to test those opinions which they 
have sometimes too hastily formed. It re- 
sembles those teas which are used to strengthen 
or flavour others, but which nobody thinks of 
drinking in their natural state. 

SUCTTIL R. GrABDIITEB. 



The Roxhurgho Ballads. Edited, with Special 
Introduction and Notes, by the Rev. J. W. 
Ebsworth, with his Copies of all the 
Original Wood-cuts. Vol. IV., Part 1. 
(Hertford: Austin.) 

Now that the long winter evenings are at 
hand, readers of an old-fashioned turn will 
welcome another of these Ballad Society 
volumes. This time its orange-tawny appro- 
priately covers a store of antipapal verses of 
the days of the " brisk boys " of Shaftesbury. 
Two hundred years since, the Popish Plot was 
a serious matter. Then these innocuous curi- 
osities were full of explosive matter, each 
ready to contribute its fizz and bang at the 
bonfire-question of the day. Now we can 
safely handle the cases of the burnt-out 
Roman candles. We are in no danger of 
Tyburn, nor of the amenities suggestively, 
if rudely, portrayed in these heading-(and 
hanging-)cuts — not even if we call the plot 
a " sham." We turn the pages complacently ; 
their ghastly adornments are a grim but con- 
ventional presentment of passed- away horrors. 
" That skull had a tongue in it, and could 
speak once." Doubtless ; but the question 
now is what is the tune of the ballad below. 

Mr. Ebsworth can tell us, if anybody can. 
Does he not here demonstrate that " All 
Trades " = « Sir Simon the King " ? And 
he indulges as of old in many a frisk and 
gambol, taking head-line, appropriate motto, 
sly innuendo, and covert allusion. So brisk 
is he that we are fain to ask now and 
then with Benedick, " In what key shall a 
man take him to go in the song?" His 
transitions are apt to be puzzlingly abrupt, 
sometimes snatching at " a grace beyond the 
reach of art," and missing it. For it must 
be admitted that a false or jarring note is 
occasionally heard. He starts with the 
pleasant invitation to " get free from all the 
ills that bore us ; " yet he twice recalls the 
Bradlaugh incident, of odious memory. 
Then we hare a quiz on " El Hakim and his 
wine-cellar ; " a fling at " one Bishop Fraser, 
of Manchester," coming oddly from so fierce 
a denouncer of the contemners of Church 
polity and Church officers ; and a gratuitous 
attack on British Museum readers as a 
"London mob, coarse-handed and coarse- 
minded, too often indulging in petty larceny, 
requiring to be closely watched and re- 
primanded." He elsewhere styles them a 
"mixed multitude" — though he would not 
have them dU baUad-editors, surely ! 



Leaving these modem irrelevaiioies— 'fwleif 
in this book than of old— what shall we say to 
his minimising treatment of the Seven Bishops 
as little better than right reverend humbugs? 
His estimate of their danger is far too 
oavalier, in the modern meaning of the word ; 
and, though he has just before (by implica- 
tion) oaU^ them "jugglers," he takes them 
one by one, with a good word for each, to the 
number of five, and then hastily finishes the 
reckoning with " the rest were respectable." 

There is a sprinkling of non-political ballada 
in the volume. The amatory specimens com- 
prise some of the dullest in that kind that 
have passed under Mr. Ebsworth's hand, but 
(in Pepys's phrase) " it is a world to see " 
with what spirit he sets to work to make the 
very best of them. From all ballads, it 
appears, there are " lessons " to be learn 1; 
and the editor's ^ort to extract these morala 
often Bupplke the whole entertainment. 
Once, indeed (as even Hercules must yield 
to odds), the dulness of a lampoon is so 
contagious that " an exposition of sleep " 
comes over "editor, reader, and all" in a 
passage unique in its drowsy emphasis. A 
ballad against Oates is in question :— 
*'By its coarseness it suggests the sensible 
warning of Dogberry, ' For such kind of men 
the less you meddle or make with them, why 
the more is for your honesty ; I think they that 
touch pitch shall be defiled.' Libellers and 
lampooners might learn a useful lesson from the 
Constable, who was not written down that which 
he was irreverently called. England would 
have been happier in those Stuart days if there 
had been no worse men than Dogber^." 

The political doctrine deduced from the ballads 
is simple, but comprehensive. Cavaliers were 
nearly always right, and Puritans were always 
wrong. Charles IL, though not precisely 
virtuous, was not in fault. The Court was to 
blame. " Seeing what he saw, how could he re- 
tain faith in man or woman ? " With artistio 
reticence, nothing is said of post- Worcester 
days, when scores of his subjects, in loyal 
conspiracy, saved his life at the risk of thdr 
own, and gave him ample experience of the 
nobler side of humanity. A similar delicate, 
courtier-like discretion is shown in the remark 
that Charles "fancied himself unable to 
save" Stafford, though he knew him to be 
innocent, and the very mob around the scaffold 
would have rejoiced at his deliverance. To 
call the Roman Catholic confession and com- 
munion of Charles on his death-bed " a doubt- 
ful declaration " is going very far, even if he 
had not avowed his conversion years before to 
Louis and to William. But the most in- 
genious (and daring) of the repeated white- 
washings is that at p. 278 : — 

" His calumniators have no consoienoe in theif 
aspersions of him. He bore the [disloredit of 
much that he never performed. Judidally 
weighed, the number of his irregular children 
... is truly moderate. Of these few ' incum- 
brances,' the paternal authorship must be 
honestly regarded as doubtful in the extreme 
in all oases except Nell G Wynne's. ... We 
maintain that his was generally idle flirtation, 
and seldom vicious indulgenoe. It was an 
unfortunate habit, contracted in the days of his 
enforced exile, through lack of better employ- 
ment ; therefore, like most of the other evils of 
the time, fairly due to the Puritan rebellion." 

Did not Couti's daughter ask her huabaud, 
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vndnly pMitive about (he "hononr" of 
Mdme. de Maintenon, how he managed to be 
80 sore of " oee cho«es-l& " ? 

The Queen's many sorrows are jiutly said 
to "entitle her to sympathy and respect." 
There is no word of their source in Charles's 
brutality and neglect — as to which Scott, 
Tory as he is, spealca plainly, enough in 
his Life of Dryden. Here we are above 
high-Tory mark. The ferocity of the anti- 
Papal ballad-mongers, with their " hunger for 
hanging," is fully and fairly displayed ; but 
theae strictures are curiously illustrated by 
their tail-piece, of Mr. Ebsworth's own design 
—a gallowB whereon depend representatives 
of Whigs in general and the Libwation 
Society in particular. 

However, these things must not be looked 
at too seriously. The editor's enthusiasm 
hurries him op " all sorts of streets," as when 
he declares that, " the public journals giving 
but meagre information, detailis were sought 
in the broad»ide ballads." If so, they were 
not found ; witness the account of the Cole- 
man trial following this very remark :— 

" The trUI luted for eight boars at lewt. 
Where mnltitadM of people tbrong'd >ad preit, 
Before my Lord Chief-Juitioe ha wm try'd, 
And Dumy other learned men beside." 

To take the book rightly, we must not allow 
ourselves to be disturbed by any of the violent 
partisan outbursts in text or commentary. 
Bather let us, garlanded with odds and ends, 
reeolutely enjoy the rich banquet of scraps 
here set forth. There is ohoioe variety; 
now a quaint wood-cut, now a broadside or 
lines from some forgotten pasquil, now a 
cordial from the stores " kept for our private 
delectation " by the editor. As he pledges us 
in that nepenthe, we are back in the historic by- 
ways of old London, well known to our guide. 
He tacks now to right, now to left (which is 
his impartiality), along a road unfamiliar, 
yet not wholly strange. He is sure to take 
boat for Whitehall, where (as in York Place 
of old) the " heaven of beauty may shine at 
lull upon him." With a true relish for the 
antique pomp and revelry of the Court, he 
will impart unto us a thing or two from his 
intimate knowledge of its scandals. In his 
company we enjoy the light and colour of the 
brilliant, ever-shifting masque, as Evelyn 
saw it on the memorable Sunday evening — 
the " gold lying in heaps upon the tables," 
the " French boy singing love-songs in that 
glorious gallery," and Charles toying with 
hia concubines. 

Since " a dream cometh by the multitude 
of business," Mr. Ebsworth has good right 
to one of his own, were it at glorious 
as the Athenian weaver's. Notwithstanding 
the adverse circumstances sadly chronicled 
in the postscript to the Freiace, he has 
lost no jot of heart or hope. He not 
merely promises two more "Roxburghe" 
parts for Twelfth Night, 1883— his date has 
a certain felicity — but is advaacing with his 
** Cavalier Ballads," has in view a " History 
of Ballad Wood-cuts," and in farther prospect 
an " Account of the Fugitive Poetry of the 
Seventeenth Century." All this is good news 
for the bvers of " auld knicknackets." They 
have not forgotten how he " flung wide the 
lattice-shutter" as he finished the "Droll- 
eries." It ia six years back, but that maicers 



not. Prolonging the old strain, he knows no 
weariness — 

" no oonat of time he's reckoned : 
Htm seeking reet from hare and now 
In dreams of Charles the Second." 

B. C. Bbowite. 



BOHMIBTS K0BAL9 OS THE ASCIEST 
QSEEKS. 

Die Ethik der alien Orieohen. Dargestellt 
von L. Schmidt. Zwei Bande. (Williams 
k Norgate.) 

Hebb Schmidt's learned work is not a 
review of systems or a history of Greek moral 
philosophy. It is an account, or rather a 
collection of materials for an account, of the 
moral ideas and terms of the Greek people, 
traced for the most part in their authors and 
occasionally in their inscriptions. Students 
of Plato, of Aristotle, or of other Greek 
moralists will find useful the history of the 
words which in those authors are crystallised 
or crystallising into a fixed meaning ; and the 
compilers of future lexicons will have to 
reckon with Herr Schmidt's citations. But 
the reader who looks for a clearly outlined 
general sketch of what the Greeks felt about 
the conduct of life will look in vain. He will 
not be able to see the wood for the trees. 

If, however, his memory be fairly strong, 
he may rise from the perusal of the book 
with the impression that scanty justice has 
hitherto been done to the moral perceptions 
of the Greek world. Point by point, the 
conviction will grow on him that Mr, Buckle's 
paradox about the Greeks having all our 
moral principles (if not all their applications) 
was nearer to the truth than the equally 
paradoxical essay in which Hume set forth 
how Athens approved of everything which 
London or Edinbiirgh reprobated ; and is 
even nearer than the unfavourable picture 
which Mr. Mahuify drew of Greek social life. 
All the virtues of which we know were incul- 
cated by Greek writers. The morality of the 
Sermon on the Mount, to which Herr Schmidt 
makes occasional reference, is anticip&ted 
in all its points, or, at least, all its main 
points, in the several quotations which he 
gives. The forgiveness of iojurien (ii. 311, 
312) and the kindly treatment of animals 
(ii. 91) are rules which most readers will he 
surprised to find in the Greek code. Herr 
Schmidt, however, whose picture, though 
favourable, is not one-sided, admits that the 
Greeks were wanting in appreciation of the 
duty of man to man, as such (ii. 361), and 
were disposed to consider the rules of war 
applicable to the relations of individuals of 
different families (ii. 403). The view, too, of 
duty to oneself must have been a narrow one, 
if Aristotle's fieyaXoilnixM was thought to 
satisfy it. And it is singular that one reads 
so little about selfishness, as distinguished 
from self-love, in the earlier Greek moralists. 
The thine is imknown in Aristotle's Nicoma- 
ckean JEthiea, although it is mentioned (with- 
out a distinctive name) in the Politic*, 
ii. 6, 9 ; and one hardly finds it as prominent 
among vices as it should be till one comes to 
Marcus Aurelius. Again — though, in saying 
thi8, of course we are passing from theory to 
practice — one would not say that the Greeks 
were remarkable for their family affection. 



We read little of the duties of pareots to 
children; Aristotle takes a lenient view of 
that remarkable family in which it wim 
hereditary to drag one's father to the door ; 
and Sokrates, Bending his wife home before 
he drank the hemlock, was admirable in Plato'* 
eyes. On the other hand, family life begsD to 
play a greater part from the time of the 
Macedonian conquest — a fact which is, accord- 
ing to our author, traceable even in art. 

The Introduction is a very readable sketch 
of the chief Greek writers considered as 
authorities for facts of the nature here in 
question, and contains also some disoussioa of 
the causes of alteration in notions and terma. 
Changes in religious ideas, the development 
of the functions of the State, the gradul 
softening of manners, and the appearance of 
philosophy are duly noticed ; and, we might 
add, the impossibility, even iu quiet times, of 
keeping any word constant to its meaning. 
But Herr Schmidt's treatment of the subject 
is, perhaps, a little darkened by a theory that 
(if we under<itand him aright) " Homer" was 
modified by the rhapsodists out of opposition 
to various priestly ideas (p. 132), while yet 
the influence of priests had much to do with 
shaping the legends (p. 63). Again, he holds 
that Pindar "aus der delphischen Priester- 
schaft hervorgegangen ist," and had adopted 
the religious, moral, and political views of 
Delphi (a theory for which the evidence ii 
not convincing, although M. Bouch^L°clerc, 
from his last volume, seems to accept it), and 
that Herodotus is always inculcating moralit; 
in an artfully concealed manner. He exhibits 
also a remarkable power of conjuring up mach 
out of little in his praise of Demokritos a< 
having grasped the whole province of morals, 
and in speaking of the cold and reserrsd 
Thucydides as giving us manifold informstiim 
of what his contemporaries and what he him- 
self viewed with praise or blame. 

The first chapter deals with some of the 
points of contact between religion and 
morality, as the theory of a divine providence, 
the theory of a divine jealousy, the belief ia 
another world, and the power of curses in this 
world. The second describes the motives to 
right action — oj&uk, aUrxytnj, love of honour, 
State-regulations, emulation, influence of 
poetry, and many other agencies, some of 
which at first seem irrelevant, but which Herr 
Schmidt presently compels us to acknowledge. 
But we cannot help thinking him wrong in 
his view of IL ix. 458 tq. Surely Phoenix 
thought of killing his father, not because of 
the neglect of his mother, but because bis 
father had cursed him. 

The third chapter, on the causes of wrong 
action, beside enumerating divine temptation, 
love of glory, of pleasure, of gain, enslave- 
ment, anger, envy, and good fortune, gives a 
curious account of how all the modem 
theories of moral evil mav be found antici- 
pated in classical times. The fourth chapter, 
on the terminology of good and bad, goes 
carefully through the various terms, names of 
virtues, words of reprobation, and so forth, 
fixing the meaning of each at each epoch. 
An attempt of K. Hirzel (in Hermet, viii.) is 
mentioned, to distinguish iruy4tpo(niv>i from 
Sixouowiinj in the Sepublie of Plato. It is 
not more successful than other attempts. 
But we have nothing of our own to add to 
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Herr Schmidt's chapter, except Herodotus' 
nae of k^Si^Aos in reference to oracles. 

The second volume takes a wider sweep. 
Its chapters are devoted to the circle of recog- 
nised daties ; those of man to the gods, to the 
world of natnre, the dead, the family, the 
State, his fellow-man, and himself; while 
separate consideration is given to property, 
and to idea!« so important in the Qreek world 
as those of hospitality (the (tyos) and friend- 
ship. It is likely that this volume will he of 
more general interest than the other. Yet 
one is occasionally irritated by the discussion 
of irrelevant questions. P. 134 is instructive 
on the advantages of having children, which 
is not to the point ; and a general defence of 
Athens and her institutions (pp. 250, 251) 
seems out of place here, and unnecessary after 
Domeone has taken the trouble to translate 
Orote into German. Many an interesting 
glance, however, we get into Greek life and 
views. The want of police would seem to 
have led to most important consequences. 
Not only do people seldom think seriously of 
daties which are left to themselves to perform 
tnd are not enforced from without, but even 
what the State meant to enforce often fell 
through in consequence of there being no one 
whose special business was to see it carried 
out. It seems ludicrous when Herr Schmidt 
tells us of an inscription ((7. 1. G. 3044) in 
which the people of Teos solemnly curse their 
footpads; but one must remember that 
public opinion needs to be educated against 
various offances by their prompt and igno- 
minious punishment. And when we take this 
fact about the Teians in conjunction with 
what Aristotle {Politiea) tells us of the diffi- 
culty in getting magistrates who would face 
odium by enforcing sentences against their 
fellow-citizens, we see at once one more 
reason why Greek practice in morals fell a 
good deal short of Greek theory. 

Herr Schmidt has left very little for those 
who come after him to glean ; but we should 
have been glad to hear what the Greeks 
thought of commercial dishonesty in the 
chapter on " Man and his Property. ' Nero's 
failure to dig through the Isthmus of Eorinth, 
with its reasons, might have been added to 
the case of the Knidians. Latin comedies 
based on Qreek originals show how religious 
festivals gave the two sexes an opportunity 
of meeting, as our author says (ii. 168, 42-5), 
and illustrate some of the consequences. To 
other quotations about the political faithless- 
ness of the Spartans might be added Herodotus' 
parenthetical remark that the Athenians knew 
them to be in the habit of saying one thing 
•nd meaning another. Herodotus' story of 
King Rhampsinitos' Treasure-house would 
be no bad illustration of "der Beiz des 
Hauberromans." One may differ from the 
author, too, on the value or the interpretation 
of particular passages. Horn. Od. ix. 39 
rt teqq., for instance, does not seem a case of 
piracy ; the Eikonea were not the victims of 
Odyssens, but his enemies ; they had joined 
in the war against Troy. If, again, because 
Alkinoos was his host — " Odysseus es als 
UDDsfliend ablehnt sich mit dem Sohne des 
Alkinoos im Weltkampfe zu messen " — why 
did Odysseus compete agtunst other sons ? 
Lastly, we are glsd of an opportunity to 
point o^t that ]^llikratid|M does not deserye 



quite all the praise which many modem 
writers have given him. He said, no doubt, 
that he would enslave no Greek ; but 
Xenophon, who tells us this, adds at once 
that he enslaved his Athenian prisoners. On 
such points as these, then, there is room for 
difference of opinion ; but no reader of Herr 
Schmidt can possibly refuse him the credit 
of sound judgment, ciagular industry, and 
singular learning. 

Fbakkuk T. Sichasds. 



KIW HOVEIS. 



Red Ryvington. By William Westall. In 3 
vols. (Hurst & Blackett.) 

Sweet Iniafail. By Richard Dowling. In 3 
vols. (Tinsley Bros.) 

Under the Doums. By Edward Oilliat. In 
3 vols. (Sampson Low.) 

Una Orichlon. By the Author of "The 
Fortunes of Hassan." (8. P. C. K.) 

Friar Sildebrand't Orots. By M. A. Paull. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 

Thbsb are literary and other immaturities 
in Bed Byvington. The plot abounds in 
improbabilities and — which is much worse — 
inconventionalities of incident. Mr. Westall's 
humour borders on the farcical, and most of 
his efforts at character-sketching result in 
caricature. But the vigorous "action" in 
Red Ryvington, and the healthy enthusiasm 
which pervades it, will charm the ordinary 
reader of fiction, and ought even to disarm the 
cynical. " Red," otherwise Randle, Ryving- 
ton, a Lancashire mantt''acturer, rescues Lady 
Muriel Avalon, daughter of the Earl of 
Lindisfarne, from a terrible death in the 
valley of the Upper Rhone. Of course, she 
" loses her heart to the man who has saved 
her life ; " and the two, after overcoming 
the proper amount of social and other ob- 
stacles, are married — what plot could be more 
commonplace? There is, too, a great deal 
of theological and political discussion — talk 
about High Church, Broad Church, and No 
Church, and revelations of the doings of 
revolutionary societies in Raseia and of em. 
ployers of labour in England — which seems 
almost too familiar ; and Mr. Westall might 
certainly have spared us some of his quota- 
tions from Byron. Yet Randle Ryvington 
is a genuine EngUshman, of the " thoroughly 
good fellow " type, and it is hardly 
possible not to take a warm interest 
in his adventures in love, trade, and 
politics. Even Sergius Kalooga, Russian 
revolutionist and prince in disguise, wins one's 
liking, although he poses too much ; and 
Lord Lindisfarne is an excellent sketch of a 
peer of the old sohool, who, when he visits 
Lancashire and inspects its industries, is 
forced, like Lord Beaoonsfield's Conin<;sby, to 
the conclusion that " the age of ruins is past." 
The female portraits, however, in Red Ryving- 
ton are the best. Randle's mother, Mrs. 
Ryvington, anxious to a fault, and with her 
good old-fashioned Lancashire prejudices about 
domestic economy, duty, "the business," 
" high teas," and the like, and his cousin 
Dora, full of esprit and affection and 
generous impulse, are very welcome as a 
relief from the odious matchmakers and in- 



triguing sirens so abundant in contemporary 
fiction. As already hinted, Mr. Westall is 
not successful in drawing oddities in char- 
acter; his self-made "Lancashire kds," in 
particular, are rather stagey. He fares even 
worse in representing vice and villany. 
" Red " Randle's cousin, who bears the same 
name, resembles him in appearance, and is 
distinguished from him mainly by the terri- 
torial designation of " Deep " Randle, descends 
with incredible rapidity from vulgarity and 
selfishness to forgery, personation, and drunken- 
ness. There is, perhaps, as we have said, 
too much " religious " and " political " talk 
in Red Ryvington ; but it is only fair to the 
author to say that the one never becomes 
altogether maudlin, nor the otiier altogether 
absurd. 

Mr. Dowling cannot be congratulated on 
his new novel. Sweet Iniefail has been 
hurriedly written, and the chapter-spinning 
in the second and third volumes suggests the 
idea of working against time and space. 
There is no plot to speak of. The scene is 
laid in Ireland, but it is difficult to see why, 
for there is nothing Irish in the book, except 
perhaps the humour and dare-devil courage of 
a carman of the came of Doherty. Mr. Dowling 
has not, of course, lost the power he possesses, 
in common with the author of TJie Dueheat of 
Mdlfi, of "moving a horror." But he has 
not learned the dramatist's art of " moving it 
quickly." The whole interest of Sweet 
Initfail centres in the adventures of Frederick 
Mauton, a felonious telegraph clerk, who ruins 
commercial travellers at billiards and so com- 
pels them to commit suicide, drugs and robs 
dwarfish money-lenders, and murders — at 
least, in intent — landed proprietors who have 
a bad habit of carrying the purchase-money 
of their estates on their persons. All this is 
well enough ; but to devote a whole volume 
to Manton's sensations in a goods lorry, in 
which he escapes from the scene of his 
exploits, and to his mental and physical 
struggles in the bedroom of the man he 
thought he had murdered, is too much. The 
effect of the whole is disappointing. Mr. 
Dowling should return to his earlier style, 
write shorter stories, and devote more pains 
to them. 

The reader of Under the Downs will be 
puzzled to make out whether it is an elaborate 
joke or a disguised homily against wife-beat- 
ing, pigeon-shooting — and, for that matter, 
pointer-shooting — match-making, materialism, 
and other vices of the age. What can be 
made of this incident, which is typical of the 
book P Mrs. Hubert Breakspeare, a lady with 
magnificent hair and ideas, not to speak of a 
husband with a " Shakspearian beard," after 
telling Mr. Norman Valence, whose bride has 
left him on their marriage day, that she 
has " taken him to her heart," warns him 
that he is " slowly but surely deteriorating." 
He naturally asks for an explanation, and 
gets one some half-dozen pages long. Its 
character may, however, be judged from 
the beginning, which is " We were moving 
in different orbits — you, through material 
science, towards scepticism ; I, through neo- 
platonism, towards God ; " and from the final 
closing and posing question, "How can you 
gel to feel that you are one with the Divine 
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Principle, when you are ever letting youwelf 
be vexed with the low views of Beligionists ? " 
Whatever Mr. Gilliat may have intended 
whea he began Under the Downs, what he 
has actually produced is a grotesque hotch- 
potch of the poetry and the "philosophy," 
the fads and the philanthropies, of the day. 
The volumes abound in crude thinking 
and wild writing — one passage, indeed, on 
"British prudery," suggests the inspiration 
of Mr. Oscar Wilde. Most of the char- 
acters are unreal. Mr. Kent, the drivelling 
husband of a Greek wife, who gives his 
daughters and his clothes away with equal 
liberality, is a caricature that has not even 
the merit of humour. This description holds 
true also of Sir James Tripe, the cruel drunken 
cad, who marries Ion& Kent, although we can 
hardly conceive him descending to the vul- 
garity of " taking several toddies." On the 
other hand, there is a general air of vigour 
about . Under the Doumt ; and it contains 
some fair landsoape-paintbg. Dorothy Kent, 
a hoyden with both a heart and a head, is at 
least flesh and blood; and so is her Greek 
mother, in spite of her "back" and her 
Levantine nnscmpulousness. Mr. GKIliat is 
pretty certain to do better work than this. 

What is most notable, and perhaps also 
most commendable, in IJna Onekton is its 
realism — a realism which, it is surely unneces- 
sary to say of a book published by the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Knowledge, is 
the very reverse of M. Zola's. Here are no 
absorbing enthusiasm;, mad passions, or 
startling depravities, nothing very rich or 
very deep, but the somewhat thin-blooded 
delights, the mild agapai, and the common- 
place conversations of respectable middle-class 
folks in London, who do their duty honestly 
enough, but talk rather too much about it. 
A visit which the heroine is compelled to 
pay to Dresden, where she meets her " fate" 
in an industrious artist, is somewhat of a 
relief to the monotonous prattle of school-girls 
and " Herr Professors " in South Kensing^n. 
The characters, though real, are singularly 
deficient in what an eminent politician has 
described as " go." Max Carljen, the artist 
and "fate" already mentioned, is a mere 
shadow ; and Geraldine Willett, who at the 
bej^ning of the book is a vivacious sohool- 
girJ, fades before the end into that most 
insipid of creatures popularly known as " the 
dearest and best of wives." One is indeed 
thankful for Una's mother, who has enough 
of spitefnlness to make her character piquant, 
and who happily gets worse instead of better 
after she marries a second time. The pub- 
lishers ought to bestow more pains on their 
illnstrations. With the exception of one, 
representing a girl dressed in some light 
material and seated at the piano, those in 
Una Oriehton are meaningless, or worse. 
Max Carljen, indeed, looks like a Mexican 
brigand in reduced circumstances. 

The author of the collection of stories 
which bears the title JBriar Sild^irand't 
Orou has shown considerable skill in invest- 
ing it with a plot-interest. A dreamy 
Augnstinian monk, living in " Tavystoke 
Abbaye " in the early part of the sixteenth 
century, comes across, at about the same 
time, oertain MS, chronicles of the religious 



house which shelters him, and also a 
rustic Saint Cecilia in the form of " the sweet 
maiden Cicely, who came from the Abbey 
farm with a most delightful nosegay of 
flowers to aid me in my illuminations." The 
result of this meeting is a hopeless passion, 
which it is Hildebrand's " cross " to bear un- 
complainingly throughout life. He sees Cicely 
married to Walter Hawley, the miller, who 
had admired her as May Queen. He becomes 
the friend of the household ; one of the sons 
is named after him ; and, after the expulsion 
of himself and his brethren by the malleus 
monaehorum, Thomas Cromwell, in the reign 
of Henry VIII., this lad accompanies him on 
his enforced travels, and closes bis eyes in 
death. It is only when Hildebrand Hawley 
returns to his mother, then a widow, and 
living in an honoured old age with her family, 
that Cicely learns that, through a happy and 
devoted married life, she has been watched over 
by a second and single-hearted lover. Hilde- 
brand's confessions are interwoven very in- 
geniously with the stories of the old Abbey ; 
and some of these, especially the historical 
tragedy of Queen Elphreda and the burning 
of the Abbey by the Danes in 997, are told 
with spirit and fidelity to truth. The in- 
evitable allusions to the religious movements 
in England at the Reformation period are also 
artistically managed. Thns Hildebrand is 
represented as secretly sympathising to some 
extent with his brother Augustinian, Luther, 
while he suffers from the high-handed pro- 
cedure of Henry ; and Walter Hawley turns 
out a Protestant in disguise, although his affec- 
tion for Cicely prevents him from disturbing 
her faith or even her prejudices. Altogether, 
this unpretending little volume, so healthy 
in its tone, and so careful in all details of 
execution, deserves hearty commendation. 
William Wallace. 



BEOENT SCHOOL BOOKS. 

Stories for Children from English History. 
(Oassell, Fetter, Qalpin and Co.) We cannot 
attach much value to this elementary introduc- 
tion to a study of English history, which, like 
the three books noticed below, has been pre- 
pared for the use of the Board schools to meet 
the requirements of the Code of 1882. Eng- 
lish history has been weU-nigh revolutionised 
by recent research, and we are well aware of 
ttie difBoulty of presenting it in its new form in 
language suited to the intelligence of very 
young children. But the attempt ought to be 
made, if the subject is to be studied with any 
real profit. It is therefore much to be re- 
gretted that the writer of these stories has 
shirked the difSculty altogether, and has 
treated our history as if Mrs. Afarkham and her 
antiquated disciples were still trustworthy 
g^des. The book, moreover, is badly pro- 
portioned. The first 127 pages bring ns down 
to Sir Walter Baleigh, while only the remaining 
sixth part of the volume is devoted to the 
events that took place between the date of his 
death and our own time. Thus space is barely 
found for an account of the Oinl War ; and 
hardly a word is said of the English settlement 
in America, the American War, or our relations 
with Ireland. We were astonished to find no 
mention made of an episode that must prove so 
attractive to children as the Gunpowder Plot. 
A. few distinct errors in points of fact are worthy 
of note. Edgar was not the grandson of Alfred 
the Great, nor was God^n eyer convicted of | 



the murder of Alfired the ^theling. The styls 
of narration is of fitting simplicity, and the 
introduction of maps is a praiseworthy 
characteristic; but^ unless teaohsrs use ths 
book with caution, many erroneous notioiu 
must creep into the heads of its readers. 

The Simple Outline of English History. 
(Oassell, Fetter, Galpin and Go.) This sketeh 
is intended to form a sequel to the volame 
just noticed, and has been prepared for the 
use_ of older children. Its foeattnent of its 
subject is immeasurably superior. The anthor 
has wisely endeavoured to give his youthful 
readers some glimpse of tod new prisciplM 
that should regulate a study (rf J^Iish history, 
and has emphasised its continuity and tiie 
gradual development of our institutions. A just 
importance is attached to the stirring events 
of the last century. Such chapters as those 
on the Enelish in Asia and America, on the 
Irish BebeUion of '98, on the Seform nf Parlia- 
ment, and on the reign of the present Queen, 
although necessarily very condensed, are likely 
to excite among tiieir readers an intelligent 
interest in the pob'tios of our own day. We 
should imagine that some students dder than 
those for whom the book is primarily intended 
might profitably peruse its pages. 

English Historical Headers, Book L (Oham- 
hers.) This simple "historical reader" ii 
open to several oi the objections we raised to 
the first book noticed. Fax too mudi streu 
is laid on the Boman occupation, and 
far too little on the immigration of the 
Teutonio tribes. The latter portions of the 
volume are, however, muoh better than the 
opening chapters ; and the brief aooounts ^ven 
of the abolition of slavery, the great ezhibitian 
of ISol, and the charge of the. Light Brigade 
are good features of the work. The geographical 
notes and the spelling lists at the close of each 
chapter will, we think, be found of great utilitjr 
by teachers. 

English Sislorieal Readers. Book TL (Cham* 
hers.) The plan of this book, which is intended 
for the same class of readers as the second on 
our list, differs from it materially in ooTeiing 
only one period of En^Jish history. It bagini 
with " the Britidi period," and oondlndes vith 
the Battle of Bannookbnm. There is a oertain 
danger in restricting instruction in Engiith 
history in our elementary schools to fragments 
of the subject, and it beoomes especially great 
when recourse is had to its opening ohsptsn 
only. All children before leaving school should 
have an opportunity, as the author of Mesna 
Oasseli's Simple Outline has pointed out, of 
acquiring a knowledge of the main drift of oar 
history ; and, if text-books limited to special 
portions are placed in their hands, it is in- 
evitable that all who fail to reach the highett 
classes will finish their education in ignorance 
of many of its important epochs. Kor will 
they possess a rough framework of information 
into which to fit any fnUer knowledgie they 
may find opportunitiee of obtaining u later 
life. Apart from such objections as these, 
we have not very many faults to find with this 
volume. We think that too many pages are 
devoted to " the British and Boman penods," and 
are lUcely to create an exaggerated idea of thur 
importanee to later history. Some attempt 
should have been made to explain the early 
institutions of our Teutonio anoestoia. But the 
general style of the work is to be oommended. 
The maps are clearly printed ; and the funiliar 
poems on the leading events, which are freely 
introduced, will, if committed to memory, im- 
press them on the minds of young children. 

Scott's ''Lay ^the Last MinstreL" Introduction 
and Canto I. By Prot Minto. (Oxlbrd : Claren- 
don Press.) Thiseditionof«IhsLayoftfaeI«st 
Minstrel " has been prepared, we helieve, wr 
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the uae of oandidatea preparing for the Oxford 
Jnoior Local Examinatiotia, and it certainly 
aim* at no higher object. The greater piurt of 
(he PiefiMM and notes is drawn from Sir Walter 
Boott'a own iUnatrationa of the poem, which are 
to be fbnnd in every cheap reprint of his works ; 
aod most of the new philological comments 
with iriiioh Fiof. Minto has bnrieDed the notes 
wMild be oat of place in any edition which was 
not intended to serre as a school-book. TJn- 
happilj, the editor does not seem always at 
hoBUin eiplaining the simple arohaisma that 
oeenr in the " Lay." Ha rweats Home looke's 
antignatad derivation of "and" or "an if," 
vithoat giving the slightest indication of lus 
aequiintanoe with any other. It may be just 
passible for two opinions to exist as to the 
desirability of presenting young readers with 
one of Sootf s poems in the guise of a school- 
book, but there can be only one as to the neoes- 
•ityofabsolate accuracy m whatever annota- 
tions are thought to be essential to its thorough 
compreheosion by boys and girls. 

OtUlitu ofiht Biitory of the Engliih Language. 
(Chambers.) This little work, whioh ia pub- 
lithed at am extraordinarily low price, is tbo 
beat sketdh of the history of our luigaage that, 
MDsidering its siae, we remember to have ever 
opened ; and few, except those who have made 
ito subject a special study, could turn to its 
MgM without gaining some fresh knowledge. 
Its information, although professedly element- 
s', ia brought down to the present date, and 
nfeienoe is made to the introduction of such 
words as ddtnre, boyoott, and aesthete. The 
writer has inddentally drawn attention to the 
inoonvenienoe that attmids the pedantic attempts 
of some English sdiolars to replace certun 
words of our Latin vocabulary by their lost 
English equivalents. We should have pre- 
ferred that he had been thoroughly oonsiatent 
with his objection, and refused admission to 
" head-rhym« " as an alternative for " allitera- 
tito." Bat with tlua alight exception we can 
find no fkult with the execution <tf this admir- 
able primer. 

Latin Count, Pint Year. (Ohambers.) This 
new Latin Grammar cannot be credited with 
any distinctive charaoteristios. Its arrangement 
tasembles that of the majority of its predeoes- 
Kxs ; but it emphasises, with perhaps more than 
rastomaiy clearness, the difficulties that usually 
impede the beginner's progress. Bxenuses and 
vocabulary of the ordmary type are placed at 
the end of the volume. 

Mkssks. Macmiixan Am) Oo. have sent us 
thsir new series of " Olobe Seadera," consisting 
of ei^ht volumes in all, of which two are spelling 
" prmiera " for little children, and the remaining 
lix are " readers" of the progressive type that 
has recently become common. All are abund- 
satly illnstraited. The editor of the series is 
Ur. Alexander F. Murison. Speaking generally, 
we think that he has been much more suooess- 
ful in the "Eeadera" than in the " Primers." 
Some of the stories in the latter strike us as 
absolutely foolish — especially that in Fart 11., 
about an ape and a lake. Nor are we reconciled 
to the system adopted for marking pronuncia- 
tion even by the authority of Dr. {not Prof.) 
Sain. But for the " Readers " we have nothing 
bat unqualified praise. A good many of these 
have passed through our huids lately, and we 
have no hesitation in saying that Mr. liluriaon's 
are far and away the beat. Putting aside 
quality of printing and of illustration, me im- 
portant point lies in the selection. And here 
the editor most always experience difficulties — 
both positive and negative — from the existence 
of copvright. We have before now complained 
that K n g Ush ohildrau are taught a great deal too 
much Amerieau poetry. In this matter Mr, 
Uurison seems to have been very judicious, and 
ve by no meanB grudge to Mr. £. C. Stedman his 



place in Book II. We also note with approval 
the prominence given to physical geography 

i chiefly from Geilie) and to political economy 
chiefly from Jevona). On the whole, it may be 
said that these " Qlobe Headers " almost supply 
a liberal education in themselves, ao far as 
extracts can do so. The child who uses them 
ought to be both a happy and a learned little 
mortal. 

Wx have also reoMved A BkMon OutUtu of tht 
HiOory of EngjUmd, by A. H. D. Acland and 
0. Bansome (^vington); Chaucer's Tht Bquierei 
Tale, Shakespeare's Henry V., Macaulay'a JEitay 
on Lord Olive, all edited with notes, &o. 
(Chambers) ; in "Longmans' Modern Series," 
The JUiutrated Seadert, Pifth Book, and 
Anewerg to Arithmetic, Parts I. to YII. ; Long- 
mans' Modern Copy Books, by J. Tidmarsh, 
Nos. YII. to XII. ; Principlee of Agriculture, 
Stage I., by 0. A. Buckmaster (MofEat and 
Paige); Phytieal Geography of Mountaini and 
Bivers, by Thomas Page (Moffat and Paige) ; 
in " Collins' Sohool Series," Animal Phytiology 
for Elementary Schools, by Mrs. F. Fenwiok 
Miller, with numerous illustrationa, Stages I. 
to III. ; Outlines of Zoology for Junior Olaeaet, by 
William J. Collier (Dublin : Sullivan Broa.) ; 
in Chambers's " Beprinta of English Clasaios," 
Scott's Lady of the Lake, Canto IL, Coleridge's 
Ancient Mariner, Macaulay's Armada, Ivry, and 
Evening, with Notes; Preparaiory Book of 
Oerman Proee, by Hermann B. Boisan (Boston, 
X7.S. : Ginn, Heath and Co.); fto., &o. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Is correction of a oonfused statement that 
haa gone the round of the daily praas, it may 
be as well to state that a pension of £lfiO on 
the Civil List has been granted to Mr. S. B. 
Gardiner, the historian of the Stuart monarchy. 

Pbof. Ssblet is lecturing at Cambridge this 
term upon " Napoleon Bonaparte." 

Prof. Max MtrLLES is now engaged in 
passing through the press new editions of his 
Hibbert Lectures and of his Introduction to the 
Science of Beligion. The Lectures on India, 
also, which he recently delivered at Cambridge, 
will shortly be published in a volume. 

Mr. J. A. Fbotjde has in the press a new 
volume of " Shoct Studies on Great Subjects," 
whioh will contain some of the papers he con- 
tributed to Eraser during his editorship. 

The Duke of Manchester has given per- 
mission to Mr. B. Beedham, of Aahfleld House, 
near Kimbolton, to print " A View of the State 
of the Clergy within the County of Essex," 
circ. 1603, from the original MS. which is now 
preserved at Kimbolton Caatle. The work is 
deaeribed as throwing no little light on the eccle- 
siastical life of the period, both in a religions and 
social aspect. It will be published by subscrip- 
tion, and the editor will add an Introduction, 
illustrative notes, and an Index, Intending 
subscribws are requested to communicate with 
Mr. Beedham at the above address. 

The opening number of Longman's Magazine 
will contain the first inatalment of " Some 
Points in American Speech and Manners," by 
Mr. E. A. Freeman, and " The Black Poodle,'^' 
by Mr. F. Anstey. 

The next volume in the " English Men of 
Letters " series will be Macaviay, whioh Mr. J. 
Cotter Morison has undertaken m default of the 
editor himself. This will be shortly followed 
by Mrs. Oliphant's Sheridan. 

We hear that the Bev. Edwin Hatch's volume 

of Bampton Lectures on the Organisation of the 

Early Ohriatian Churches is being translated 

into German under the superintendence of 

I Prof. Hamack, of Giessen, one of the most dis- 



tinguished of the younger school of German 
theologians. For German theological works 
to be tranalated into English is common enough ; 
but the converse is comparatively rare, and we 
do not know that any course of Bampton 
Lectures has before met with this honour. 

MKasBS. KaQAN Paul, Tbsboh akd Co. 
will publish next month an anonymous collec- 
tion of poems entitled Love in Jdlenest. We 
understand that the volume is likely to have an 
especial interest for Oxford men. It will con- 
tain several new translations &om the Greek 
Antholo^, and an etching will be contributed 
by Mr. WiUiam BeU Scott. 

With regard to the volume of " Essays on 
Aristotle," which was announced in the ' 
AoADXMT last week, we are informed that the 
essay on the Ethiei has been entruated to Mr. 
D. G. Bitchie, of Jesus College, Oxford. Prof. 
A. C. Bradley's engagements render it impossible 
for him to undertake it 

The November number of Mr. Walford's 
Antiquarian Magatine will codtain a paper by 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, on the connexion of 
Miles Corbett, the regicide, with Malahide 
Castle ; and another paper, with illustration, 
bv Mr. George B. Wright, on a portrait at 
Norwich, suppoaed to be the work of Oomelins 
Janssen. 

The Gloucester Cathedral Library has a nice 
little MS, " AbeoedariumDiuersarum Herbarum 
secundum ordinem Alphabeti " of the late four- 
teenth or early fifteenth century, which Mr. 
James Britten will probably copy for his herb 
volume for the Early-Engluh Text Society. 

Wb hope it will not be thought out of place here 
to call attention to the forthooming elaotums of 
the London School Board, and to gjve oar humble 
support to the committee organised by Lord 
Aberdore^ Sir John Lubbock, and othws. A 
learned journal cannot be indifferent to the 
educational interests of a population larger than 
that of Scotland. Setting aside all questions of 
political or religious partisanship, of occasional 
mistakes in administration, and of so-called 
economy, the broad issue raised is One of educa- 
tional efficiency, and of that alone. To promote 
efiiciency, it is necessary to select good candi- 
dates and to support them when selected. On 
this point, one who has had experience writes 
to us : " If the same number of illiterate vestry- 
men get on the next Board as there have been 
on this, it will be simply impossible to find 
civilised people to serve.' We believe that the 
committee referred to propose to circulate widely 
some important papers in the interest of the 
children of London. 

Mb. C. B. Low is preparing fbr press a new 
and cheap edition of his Memoir of Sir Oamet 
WoUdey in two volumes (Bentley). The first 
edition, published in 1878, stopped with Sir 
Qomet's setting oat to undertake the adminis- 
tration of Cyprus; this will continue his career 
in Zululand and the Transvaal, and will also 
give a sketch of the Egyptian campaign. 

Mb. Bobebt LAiroToir, of Manchester, author 
of Charles Dickens and Boehetter, is preparing 
for pubUeation by subscription a new work on 
the childhood and youth of Dickens. It will 
be illustrated with more than sixty wood-en- 
gravings by the late William Hull, Mr. Edward 
Hull, and the author himself. 

Messbs; John F. Selaw and Oo. annoance: 
—Bed and White : a Tale of {he Wars of tiie 
Boses, by Emily S. Holt; The Foster Sistert: a 
Story of the Great Bevival, by L. E. Qnemmv ; 
Beeketh Not Her Own; or, the Workers of La 
Garaye, by M. Sitwell; Pretty PiOuree for 
Little Paint Brmhet, with desoriptive narratives, 
outlines by X. Pym; OnlyaCknuln, by Cath- 
arine Shaw ; Lonely Jack and hit Friends at 
Bunnyside, by Emily Brodie ; Oripple Jess, the 
Hop-picker's DaughUr, by L. Marston: and 
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LitOe Freddie ; or. Friends in Need, by E. B. Q. 
For boys they promise : — Oold and Qlory ; or, 
AVild Ways of Other Days, by Qraoe Stebbing ; 
Oarrick ; or. His Own Faidt, by Yotty Osborn ; 
Hubert it Any, the Young Cnuader ; and The 
Three Chumt : a Story of School Life, by M. L. 
Bidley. For smaller children : — Jack and Jill : 
a Story of To-day, by Mrs. Stanley Loathes ; 
BerMt Wanderingt, md WJiat Came of Them, 
by Ismay Thorn ; A Little Wild Flower ; or, 
Bosy's Story, by L. J. Tomlinson; Living 
Water /or Little PUehert, by the Bev. J. 
Stephens ; and Something for Sunday, outline 
texts for ^e children to paint. And of religions 
works : — In Defence : the Earlier Scriptures, by 
Dr. H. Sinolair Paterson; A Portrait from 
Qod'e Picture OaJlery : Lessons on the Life of 
Dayid ; The Qlory of the Ooepel, by the Rev. W. 
Hay M. H. Aitken ; Shining Light : Memorials 
of Caroline W. Leakey; At Beet among the 
Loot : Story of the Missionary Career of M. M. 
Oampbell ; and The Compassion of Jesus, by the 
Bey. Dr. A. Saphir. 

Ab children' in the first standard are now 
allowed to pass with forty per cent, of mis- 
■pellings in their writing, it seems high time 
that a Boyal Oomnussion should enquire into 
the necessity of enforcing spelling at all. The 
spelling reformers intend to bring forward this 
matter at the next School Board deotions. 

"SpxLLiiro Bbfosu KOTB-PAfEa," headed 
wiUi the "fiTe rules of partial corrections" 
which we mentioned a few weeks ago, has been 
prepared by the English Spelling ^orm Asso- 
ciation for the nse of its members and Mends. 

Mb. Eowabd Pocknbll, author of Legale 
Shorthand, has in the press a small manual, to 
be oaUed Common SMrtlumd, based on the 
rudiments of his system, and adapted to ordinary 
pnrpoeea. 

A ssBiEs of papers entitled "Studies in 
Dublin Society " have been commenced in 
Society. They are written by one who is not 
unknown in uie world of journalism. 

The session at Bedford College was opened 
last week with a lecture on " Soipio " by Prof. 
E. S. Beesly. At the close of the lecture Prof. 
Beesly announced the unprecedented success of 
the women students of Bedford Oollep;e at the 
recent examinations at the London Umversity — 
viz., that all the thirteen students that went u 



one Frenob, two German, five WngUsh, 
twenty-seven Amecioan, and two Anglo-Ammosa 
pobUoations. In MaomiUaa's list of sizty-one 
works, thete is only one of Amarioaa origin— Mr. 
Crawford's forthcoming novel, Mr. leaaes:' 

We feel grateful to the Literary World of 
Boston, I7.S., for the scrupulous care with 
which it generally acknowledges the source of 
its obligations to the Aoasbuy. Yet, in quoting 
our article of August 6 upon the late Col. 
Chester's papers in its issue for September 23, 
it would have done better to leave Mr. Cokayne's 
name as he is pleased to spell it himself ; and, 
better still, not to haye described him as 
" Norway " King of Arms. 

SroDEirrs of heraldry will be glad to hear 
that Mr. J. B. ^^etstap, of Amsterdam, is about 
to bring out a new edition of his Armorial 
gtniral, first published in 1861, and now very 
scarce. The number of coats of arms described 
has been increased from 46,000 to more than 
100,000. The work will be published in parts, 
probably twenty-five in all. Subscriptions are 
received in this country by Mr. Qaaritch. 

M. Eritzst Daudet's prolifioness in novels 
of "aotuality" is overwnelming. But three 
months ago ne produced Difroqui, already in 
its tenth edition ; and this week he has pub- 
lished another, entitled Pervertis (Paris : Plon), 
which combines a love story with a sketch of 
the morals of French finance. 



GERMAN JOTTims. 
Thb ontarprising firm of Herr Spemann hu 
issued the prospectus of a truly gigantic litenrv 
undertaking, which will consist of a " HiitoriS 
kritisohe Ausgabe " of all the literary produo- 
tions of Germany from the year 1100 to onr 
own times. Oritioal and biographical notioM 
will be prefixed to the works of every author 
and eaoh volume is to be provided with an 
Index. A general Index to the whole colleotion 
will be given on the oompletion of this tmlv 
national library, which bears the simple title i 
Deutsche National-Litteratur, and which will 
also be adorned with illostrationfl. The geaaal 
editor is the well-known Prof. J. Eunohnsr 
who has Mcored the servioes of a nombar of 
eminent literary historians, and the ooUeetiim ii 
expected to be finished within the space of three 
or four years. We hope to notice this vut 
undertaking more fully_ on a future ooasiio&, 
when several of the " Liefemngen" have been 
issued. 



for the intermediate examinations in arts and 
Bdenoe passed in either the fint or second 
class ; that seven of these went up for honours 
and all of them passed, two taking prizes in 
German and French, the only prizes awarded 
to women ; also that the only woman who took 
honours in inorganio ohemistry was a student 
of this college. 

The first meeting of the second year of the 
Browning Sooielj' will be held on Friday next, 
October 27, at tlniversity College, at 8 p.m. 
Papers will be read by Prof. B. Johnson, on 
« Browning's Development;" and by Miss 
Beale, of the Ladies' College, Cheltenham, on 
" The Beligious Aspects of Browning's Poetry." 
The hon. secietarv of the society is Miss £. H. 
Hickey, Clifton House, Pond Street, Hamp- 
stead. 

We quote the foUowing from the New York 
Critic for October 9, though we confess that 
onr experience does not bear out the moral that 
is imphed. For example, titis very number of 
the (h-aic reviews at length ten books, of which 
at least six are English, including the first 
three. 

"In Soribner's tall and winter list, of thirty-five 
books, only two sre English and two Fienoh. The 
remaining thirty-one are American. In Appleton's 
list of twenty-seven, there are twenty Ameriosn 
book* and seven English. Harper's list of thirty- 
seven books (inolndii^ new editions, bnt exdndins 



tlie volumes istaed in the Franklin dinars Libnry) | haner. 



^ M. Oaimjlss LivY announoes for earl^ pub- 
lication a new work by the Duo de Broglie, en- 
titled Fridiric II et Marie-Thirise, d'apris des 
Doeum ents nouveaux, njfi-JfS. 

M. Chaicffleitby will publish immediately 
(Paris : Dentu) Les Vigwites romaiatiques : 
Histoire de la LittSrature et de I'Art en 1830, a 
fitosimile reproduction of the most remarkable 
vignettes and engravings of the romantic school, 
together with a complete catalogue of the 
romances, dramas, and poems, illustrated with 
vignettes, which appeared between 1825 and 1840. 

AMoira Messrs. Didier's announcements are : 
Le Journal d'un Fourrier de I'Armie de Condi, 
edited by Oomte G. de Contades ; a History of 
Female Education, by M. Paul Bousselot ; La 
Femmedans les Temps modemes, byMdlle. Claiisse 
Bader; and second editions of the Comte de 
BaiUon's study on Queen Henrietta Maria and 
of his selection from her correspondence. 

The French. Sooi^t^ nationale et oentrale 
d'Hortioulture has offered two gold medals as 
prizes for the best works upon popular names 
of plants. 

M. Gachakd, the well-known archiviBt at 
Brussels, has just published the fifth volume 
of his CoUeotion of Ordinances of the Austrian 
Netherlands. It comprises 360 documents, 
covering the period firam 1733 to 1744. 

With reference to the word " pilgarlick," a 
correspondent, apparentiy of Scotch descent, 
writes that 

" the WKwd was In oonstant nse in my family when 
I WM a ohild— now more than forty years ago. 
' Poor pilgarllok ' was a term applied to any ohUd 
who made a piteous face and fancied itself ill or nn. 
happy." 

HAvnra seen an announcement in the 
Academy of a forthooming translation of 
Schopenhauer into English, Dr. David Aahet, a 
personal disciple of the philosopher, writes to us 
firom Berlin to express a hope that the English 
public will not take too much to heart Schopen- 
hauer's denunciations of Judaism. Dr. Asher u 
himself a Jew, and he vouches that Schopen- 
hauer reckoned several other Jews among his 
friends. We think that we may reassure 
our correspondent To aifirm that a " Juden- 
hetze " will never be got up in England might 
be too hazardous ; but we venture to prophesy 
that it will not be got up by readers of Schopen- 



Hebb 2jOixiko, editor of the Oegemaart, it 
preparing a oritioal edition of Eldst, and wonU 
be glad to hear from anyone who may be in 
possession of papers bearing upon the life or 
works of the poet 

Mb. JoHir L. Bashtobd^ of Trimty College, 
Cambridge, has been appointed Lector on tb) 
English Language in the University of BerUn, 
in succession to Mr. Napier, who. as we recently 
stated, has been elected to a ProtBSSonhip «t 
Gottingen. 

The thirteenth edition of Brookhaus' JToswr. 
salions-Lexikon is in rapid progress, nearly one 
volume and a-half having been already inasi 
The last article completed is Barth. Among tbe 
contributions we notice one firom Prof. J. Opp«(t 
on Assyria. Five excellent maps and tweln 
full-page plans accompany the text. 

Hebb J. J. HoNEoaEB is publishing A Hit- 
tory of Universal Oivilisation (Leipzig : Wete) 
which is to fill five volumes. The first inatil- 
ment, containing the prehistoric section, hu 
already appeared. 

Hebb J. Dielitz has published (Qoerlib: 
Starke) the first part of on alphabetical ett*- 
logue of milituy insignia, battle cries, &a, 
from the middle agee down to the present time. 
The work will be completed in nine more part*. 

The second volume has appeared (Strassbuig : 
Triibner) of Herr Fr. Elugw's Etymologiosl 
Dictionary of the Gtoman lemguage. It begisi 
with '< Blfenbein," and ends with " Hehlen." 

A OAZBTTEBB of Germany, dealing with the 
political and administrative changes of the net 
empire, has been published under the tide 
Oeographisches Lemikon des deutsehen Beidu 
(Bibliographisohes Institut : Leipzig). T1>a 
work has been edited by Herr Menmano, of 
Bberswald, and is folly illustrated with mspa 
and plans based.upon Bavanatein's Spaialailai. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

AST ATTTUMK BEIomSCEirOE. 

A BADIABT garden rises in my view 
Ksplete with loveUnaas t there lanrays fill 
Softly through boughs of eld : a broeklaf i mwl 
Bnmblaa o'er pebbly beds of gray and bine. 
And deftly carved in calm they never knew 
Heroes of old the green slopes keep in thrall— 
Whereon grow liUea, and prond dahliu tall, 
And slupely ferns, and flowers of varied ha*. 
Small wonder that these storied warrior torn* 
Should now in aonlptnred stone have peace: 
when I, 
Oft battling in the surge of life's load sea, 
Fiod here suroeaee of all tampestnons stoma— 
Where still and silent 'nasth a pUcid iky 
All nature In repose lies tranqoilly. 

H. T. Maokehzie BbU" 
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OBITUARY. - 

SB. A. 0. BTTBNKLL. 

Oi«i>rd:0atU, U«>. 
To the Editor of the Acadeut. 
Dbak Sib, — 

You aak me to send you a short aoooont of 
Mr. A. Baruell, the eminent Sanskrit scholar, 
whose death was annoanoed in yesterday's 
papers. Personally, I knew little ox him, and 
what I knew would hardly interest the readers 
of the AoABXirr. I believe his family was of 
J>atch origin, and that his father had changed his 
name. 1 also remember the death of his aged 
mother in the early part of this' year. Some 
years ago I met Mr, BumuU in London, as I 
thoaght, for the first time, but he told me then 
that he had been examined by .me..whe_a he was 
a oandidato for the Indian CiTil Service. He 
bad taken up Tamil ; and it seems that, while 
examining him, I had remarked that he would 
find Sanuxit by no means a stiffer fence to 
take than lamiL " This," he said, " stuok to 
me, and I went at Sanskrit with all my might" 
And this indeed he did, and we very soon saw 
the resolts of his labours in India. He knew 
how little had reall;|r, as yet, been done in 
the study of Sanskrit literature, how small 
a portion of it was known, even to the 
best scholars in Europe, compaied with what 
remained entirely unexplored. - His first object 
was to ooUeot materials, and to rescue what- 
ever oonld be rescued of ancient Sanskrit 
lisS. He was employed in the South of 
India; and the Dekhan is richer in Sanskrit 
M8S. than is generally supposed, for it formed 
the zafoge of Sanskrit learning when it was 
driven out of the Northern provinces by the 
ifoiiaiwiTiaJnTi oonquest. There are old coUeges 
in the peninsula which have never been explored 
— ^the very college over which Mftdhava presided, 
and the centee of that great revival of tianskrit 
scholarship in the fourteenth century a.d., of 
which the gigantic commentary on the Bigveda 
forma but a small speoimen. Of the treasures 
which Mr. Burnell collected he- published a 
catalogue in 1870 — " Oaidtogue of a Collection 
of Sanscrit Manutcripti, by A. C. Burnell, 
Part I., Vedio Manuscripts ; " and he afterwards 
presented, I believe, the whole of that collection 
of MSS. to the Library of the India Uffioe. Few 
Yedio texts have been published since for 
which l£r. Bumell's valuable .Grantha MSS. 
were not placed under contribution. 

Nothing could exceed Mr. Bumell's helpful- 
ness and liberali^ while in India. No one 
wrote to him. in vain for information ; and he 
often sent ten times more than one ventured to 
ask for. I well remember, when I had asked 
him aboat some iaeutute which occurred in all 
the eleven MSS. of Mfidhava's commentary on 
the Ki^eda, how he started off for the College 
of Sring^ri, surrounded as it was by pestilential 
Bwampa, and procured for me from the living 
successor of M&dhava the information I was in 
need of. I possess several MJ3S. which he 
obtained fox me in India, and' for which he 
would acoept no payment ; and I shall be glad 
to send them to whatever library may secure 
the literary treasures which he possessed at his 
death* 

Will work was everywhere the work of the 
pioneer ; and who can call himself a Sanskrit 
scholar at present unless he has explored at 
least one inoh of ground that was not explored 
before ? Mr. Burnell never touched what had 
been touched by others. iSakuntal&s and Nalas 
hardly seemed to exist for him. He collected 
the Brahmanas of the S^maveda, the very name 
and number of which had been contested, and 
published them one after the other. They were 
very dry reading, so dry that he did not venture 
to tranalate them for fear of the sneers of 
aeetbetie critics, who cannot bear anything 
ptimitiTa, unless it is "prttty." But his 



work was appreciated by scholars ; and the 
new University of Strassburs; was well advised 
when it elected him one of her first honorary 
doctors for the substantial, though by no means 
showy, work which he had done before he was 
thirty. 

In 1874 appeared his Element* of South-Indian 
Palaeography (second edition, 1878), openinsr an 
avenue tlm>ugh one of the thickest and darkest 
jungles of Indian archaeology, and so full of 
documentary evidence that it will for long 
remain indispensable to every student of Indian 
literature. It forms the foundation of Hollo's 
Tahd van Oad- en Nieuio iTtditehe Alphabttten, 
published this year at Batavia. 

His next work. The Aindra School ofSanakrU 
Orammarians (Haagalore, 1876), propounded a 
new theory on the development of grammatical 
science in India which, if it has not met with 
general aoceptance, has at all events set 
scholars thinking and working in a new 
direction. 

But his magnum et uUimum oput was the 
Catalogue of the Sanskrit MSS. in the Palace of 
Tanjore, finished in 1880. He was appointed 
to this work by Lord Napier in 1871 ; but so 
great was the number of MSS. to be examined 
(12,376 in all), and so scanty the leisure which 
the Goverament would allow its valuable ser- 
vant, that he had to spend nearly ten years of 
often-interrupted labour on this arduous under- 
taking. It is, no doubt, the most comprehen- 
sive and most useful catalogue of Sanskrit 
MSS. that has ever been published ; but, I am 
afraid, it simply killed him. In every letter 
which I received from him he complained of 
overwork; but there was a kind uf dogged 
perseverance in him which knew of no sur- 
render, till at last the doctors had to send him 
away by main force. He then spent some time 
in a villa which he had bought on the Kivi^, 
still carrying on his old works and planning 
new ones. But it was too late ; and he died, as 
many a good and brave man has died in the 
Indian service, unrequited except by the con- 
sciousness of having sold his life dear, and 
having done some work which will live on for 
g^d though the worker's name may be for- 
gotten. There is much more to be said about 
Mr. Bumell's small, but often very weighty, 
contributions to Indian soholar^p, but that 
must be reserved for another time. Let me 
add that, besides the University of Strassburg, 
the Uoyal Danish Academy honoured itself by 
electing him a foreign member, 

P. Max MiJLLEB. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Jp any reader has supposed that Mind was 
devoted to the interests of the empirical school 
of philosophy, the present number will certainly 
disabuse him of the idea. Of the four articles 
which make up its principal contents, only one 
can be said to tend in the direction of the 
dominant English school. This is a continua- 
tion by Mr. Edmund Montgomery of his in- 
genious enquiries into the meaning of causation 
zrom the point of view of the evolutional 
biologist. The writer is clearly following in the 
lines of Mr. Herbert Spencer's argument that 
all forms of knowledge are determined by the 
nature of the organism, which has been consti- 
tuted by innumerable interactions with the 
environment. This is, we think, a legitimate 
psychological view of the genesis and history 
of knowledge as we find it. xet the line needs 
to be carefully drawn between this psychological 
conception and a properly philosophical concep- 
tion of the value of knowledge and the conai- 
tious of its validity. It is with this philo- 
sophical problem that the remaining articles 
are more or less directly concerned ; and this 
problem the^ all aim at solving in a manner 



opposed to that of empiricism. The first, and 
longest, of these is hMded "Scientific Philo- 
sophy : a Theory of Human Knowledge," 
and is i^m the pen of Mr. Francis Ellmg- 
wood Abbot, a gentleman whose name wedo 
not remember to have met with before. His 
essay has the distinct advantage of having a 
simple and definite idea to enforce, and of a 
dear and direct style wherewith to enforce it. 
All philosophy, according to Mr. Abbot, is 
concerned with the problem raised by the 
realists and nominalists : Is there a knowledge 
of universals or only of particulars P Modern 
speculation, from Descartes downwards, has 
been a development of nominalism, of which 
oouoeptualism is only a modified form. The 
philosophising of Looks and his followers on 
the one hand, and of Eant and his successors on 
the other, has this in common — ^that, denying 
the objective reality of universals, it tends to 
reduce (each in its own way) all geneial know- 
ledge to a subjective source. On the other 
hand, modem science distinctly assumes the 
objective validity of its general concepts and 
laws. Hence arises a contradiction between the 
methods of science and of philosophy, the sense 
of which has alienated soientifio men from 
philosophic enquiry. The cifmrnc^y must be 
found in a " scientific philosophy " which bases 
itself on the method of science. This, the 
writer thinks, will take the form of a icien- 
tifio realism or " relationism," a theory which, 
subsuming under itself what is true in the 
opposed doctrines of realism and nominalism, 
declares that not only individual things, but the 
general relations among these, have independent 
objective existence. It is refreshing m these 
days, when so many scientific men look on at 
the discussion of philosophio problems with only 
a languid curiosity as at somethins; wholly 
barren of practical result, to meet with a writer 
who approaches these problems with a touch of 
a religious eamestiiess bom of the conviction 
that philosophy must either diieotly controvert 
or support uie well-assured conclusions of 
science. Yet it may be doubted whether the 
writer in his praiseworthy effort to effect a rap- 
prochement between science and philosophy, 
has dearly apprehended their difference of aim. 
When BO able a man of soienoe as Prof. Huxley, as 
soon as he begins to philosophise, frankly avows 
his conviction that all that we can know resolves 
itself ultimately into mental states and the 
relations between these, it seems exceedingly 
doubtful whether there is any necessary con- 
nexion between modem physical science and 
phUoBophio realism. Passing from this article, 
and leaving aside a well-written paper by Mr. 
Thomas Davidson on " Perception,'^ in which 
he seeks to lead the discussion of the theory of 
knowledge on to the point ctfview of his favourite 
philosopher, Bosmim, we readi an essay from 
the pen of Mr. Henry Sidgwick, bearing the 
ominous tiUe, "Incoherence of Empirical 
Philosophy." This short paper contrasts 
curiously in method and in style with Mr. 
Abbot's article. In the course of eleven pages 
Mr. Sidgwick manages, in that painstaking 
way of exhaustive search which his admirers 
know BO well, to show that the fundamental 
position of empiricism — namely, that all valid 
knowledge is either immediate cognition of 
particular approximately contemporaneous fact, 
or a legitim ate inference from this — is an un- 
stable one. It is beset with apparentijr in- 
surmountable difficulties, as that of determining 
how many and what persons' immediate cogni- 
tions are to be accepted, who is to judge of the 
immediacy of a given person's aoi-disant 
"immediate" cognition, and so on. The 
paper, though perhaps hardly an adequate 
treatment of the subject, ought to do good by 
sending back empiricists, materialist and 
idealist alike, to reconsider and relormulate 
I their fundamental assumptions. 
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WThx Betiita Gmttrnponmea of Septambor SO 
ia aoaroely up to it* uaual lereL An artieU 1>y 
D. Bmboh Jordana, on the " DisooTary of tlie 
Philippine Islanda^" is a oarefol rimtmi of names 
and dates. Sedor Mnfioz y Manzano begins 
an intareating but too laudatory biograpmoal 
■ketoh of the painter Goya. A. Ifentaberry 
lomanoea on the story of Buokin^uim and Anne 
of Anstria in "La Juventud Dorada;" and 
Beoerro de Bengoa teUs a wdl-entitled "In- 
ofedible History" in the abjla of Poe or 
Hoflhnaan. 



A NEW OELTIBEBIAN INBOBIPTION. 

XidtU: SspklT.in:. 

Toira readers will doubtless remember the long 
Oeltiberian insoription found some time since at 
Liizaga, which I published in the BoUUn of the 
Beal Aoademia de la Historia, toL iL p. 36 (see 
also AaADSKT, February 4, 1882). This has 
given rise to fresh researohes. I had indicated 
the territory of the Lusones, whom Strabo 
locates from the eastern frontier of Oeltiberia 
to the sources of the Tbl^ob, as that of the tribe 
which has left us this inscription in its native 
language and writing; but I must modify my 
opinion in &oe of another Oeltiberian insoription 
discovered within the last few days. 
Lnzaga, situated near the Biver Tajnfia 

iToTwWot of Hutaroh), is outside of the vast 
mot of mountains spreading out like a horse- 
shoe which forms the district of Ifolina d' Aragon. 
It is here that the two veritable sources of tiie 
Ta^ lie concealed— tlte one towards the south, 
which keeps the name of the river ; the other 
to the north, called Chdio (Gaulois). The high 
road which desoenda from Siguenza to Iiower 
Aragon crosses the Tajuna near Luaaga. It 
clinu>8 the mountain, and at the summit passes 
by Luzon, whence it descends to Molina^ which is 
bathed by the Qallo. It then follows this stream, 
and, having arrived at its source, abruptly enters 
the province of Teruel by the high watershed 
of the Sierra d' Albarraoin (mountain and peak 
St. Ohriatopher), which separates Oastille from 
Aragon. 

To this last district belongs the Oeltiberian 
insoription just found. Its dharaoters do not 
belong to tne palaeographio group so clearly 
indicated by the bronze of Lnzaga. This latter 
belongs to uie Arevacoi ; it is Segontin, so that 
"Luzaga" can hardly be explained by the 
Lusones of Strabo, but by the heroprU Ad(ra of 
Ptolemy, which is known also from Oeltiberian 
ooins. On the contrary, this inscription of 
Luzon presents the free and open type of char- 
acters which is remarked along the whole of 
this southern chain or border, which Strabo 
describes so well: Arc^jStUAovra Si tjjii 'iSovPiStw 
4 KtKrtfitpta irafaxpTilM (iiL 0. iv. 12, ed. MtUler 
et Dubner). 'Ihe insoription is on stone, 
but, unfortunately, it is much defaced. After 
the system of Mnor Zobel, it should read 
I.r.p.k.e.l. or perhaps l.r.b.k.e.l. 
But the nearest station to the spot on the 
Boman road was, it appears to me, Urbiaca, 
which in a native mouth may have been pro- 
nounced Lurbiaca. 

The stone itself will shortly be detached ftom 
the wall of a country house, the owner of which 

D poses to continue the researches which he 
begun in the neighbouring fields just before 
seed-time. One fact is certain : the field nearest 
to the farm-house is a very anoient cemetery. 
More than forty tombs have been laid bare, 
hollowed in the ground, and formed by en- 
closures of unmortared stones. The skeletons 
are of gigantic size. The corpses were buried, 
and the skulls were traversed by an iron nail — 
a circumstance which is found also in an old 
cemetery at Bullae (Uuroia), at Gibraltar, and 
elsewhere. 

I have mentioned the system of Sefior Zobel. 
In my opinion it is the most rational, for it 



atarta from a aeriea of well-established facts, 
properly classified and arranged according to 
true sdentifio method. His work, Ettudio 
hiMrico de la antigua v/umeda Etpafiola detde »u 
origen luuta e2 imperio Romano (three volumes, 
Madrid, 1879-80), is neither di£Fuse nor arbitrary. 
It traces the development of the coinage with 
Iberian characters, and availa itself of all 
material means to ensure accuracy in copying 
the legends. It distinguishes four chronological 
periods (226, 214, 204, 104 B.C.) in the coinage 
of Hispania Oiterior, tiie type of which is aim 
separately studied in geographical regions. One 
happy idea is to give a syllaDio value to certain 
letters, a value which has been confirmed by 
bilingual inscriptions. This system ia doubtiess 
susceptible of improvement, especially in its 
lines of geographical demarcation, as the two 
inscriptions of Luzaga and of the Gallo have 
just shown ; but I do not think that the general 

flan will undergo any essential modification. 
t stiU remains to classify the longer in- 
scriptions on stone and metal in a rimilar way. 
fiat it is not easy to control the oopies by 
photographs, squeezes, or by the originals 
themselves. Senor Femandez-Ghierra, in his 
noble work Oeografla antigua de Etpa'Ha, the 
publication of which has already commenced 
under the auspices and at the cost of the 
Minister <^ Public Instruction, will supply this 
need. As soon as we have a trustworthy 
collation the work will advance, fresh monu- 
ments will be sought out, and it is evident that 
light will sooner or later spring from the clash 
of learned and sdentifio disonssion. 

With regard to this I must direct your 
attention to tiie memoir of Don Eduardo 
Saavedra inserted in vol. iz. of the Uemorlaa 
of the Beal Academia (Madrid, 1879). This 
volume opens with a oompte-rtndu of the 
labours of the Academy since 1852. It would 
interest all your countrymen who desire to 
follow the contemporary inarch of historic 
studies in Spain. It la unsigned, but the 
autiior (it ia well known) is Befior Saavedra, a 
writer as modest as he is well informed. His 
memoir, crowned at the competition of the 
Academy in 1861, entitled De»er^fcion de la 
via Bomana entre Uaoama et AvguttoMea, is 
followed by fine plates, which show the area 
and distance the plan of the stations, the 
archaeological renudns, the inscriptions, and the 
coins found along the whole road. A tamulary 
insoription is demcated to the manes of Lucius 
Terentius Bnfinns Bufi Alius ibbioo (ratensis P) 
(e/. Hiibner, iL 2843). I see in tins Gentile 
name that of "Numantia" revealed by the 
ooins and by the bronze of Luzaga (arregorat). 
The site of Numantia is designated in 
mediaeval documents under the names of 
Gorrahe or Gambia. This is now the town 
of Garray, on the left bank of the Douro, a 
littie below the confluence of this river with 
the Tera. I suspect that this name is formed 
like that of Argentoratum (Straasburg). Arrego- 
rat should be the city of the river. Arrego, 
whence the Spanish " arroyo " (brook), is found 
all over Aragon — Arago, iBrga, and a hundred 
other river- courses. FroEi. Fita. 
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KAunuxx, R. T. SUtTintuna Thwkrddu. Undf- 

UbliognpUMhei lutttat. 29 K. '^' 

Lakprioht, K. InitUI-OniaouBtik d. I, bli 13. Jilnk 

Ltipnc: JDUrr, 10 K. 
L'AiT Bu XVn(< Sliol*. 8* FaK. Onrdot Fiiii- 

QoutiB. H/r. 
LupiTsu, P. Die Bravnta der Btnalmnoe ia TTmMfli. 

i. Abth. Barlin : Enut ft Kom. 20 U. 
Ltoh, O. Oo^die'a Va-hUtaita m KlapMoak. Dm |i.i,t| 

littam. n. panSnl. Bui«hin. Lslpcig : GMaboD. S IC. ' 
ICalot, H. Ta patite Bajor. Parli : StBto. ( It. 
MATTBin, F. Di« wiitfeachaftUAn HUt^ulln Bw*. 

land! u. denn BMkatau t. dia Otginwait n. Zokunft 

1. Lff. Draaden: Baoudi. llL 
BioRnocao, B. JaaaLrap. Paria: Danta, Bfr, 
Bonx. A. I« UtUratara onitaoiiioialaa w ItiUi, >• ;i. 

Tloda, ms-S3. Fariai Plon. Sfr.SOo. 
Sakd, OaMiia, Oomapondaaoa da. T. m. Paiii : G. U«t 

1 fr. 60 0. 
TcHiKATOHar, P. da. teaitli, AlaariSB a. Toail. Blitii la 

X. OiWTaUar. Wpalg: OiwBbTiOH. 

THIOLOOT. 

Bbitboui • Batiibaaa •anaonn a4 nllfloiaa ZX. U.F, 

BoatiL Angtibai* : HntUar. « H. 
KaaaLcK, jr. O. A. Ofimialasia JuMbub tt piiaonui niaa 

XaraiUtanun quamoda rtata eonaUtaatai. laisnc 

BAIuna. 1 U. SO P<. ^^ 

Hoaaonc, o. F. Oenimaiitat Ob. dia AwaMawUdktl i. 

LakH. MpilciDSiiUacftStaaln. SU. 

BI8T0BT, BTO. 

Jumov, J. Fataadorli Labra ▼. dar XsutooiUU te 

BdobtvarfaMasc. Berlin : XaTar ft MOllar. I UN?!. 
HoxtwaifTA Uitodaa Daniaaa. TTdttoM at H. lUStteB. 

2. Baakka. 1. Bd. I. Hit Oapealucan : Oad. IKr.H. 
SSanaiK, 0. T. Dan andaa aleiriiika Xii(. i. Btt. 

Oopenliagan: OfMaadal. 1 Xr. 
TKfiXTaa MTmovB da Plaoa du Yal at dai lOartiu 

aplzltnaUd«BaawraZ7t*Siiote,p.i.B.Fioat Pou: 

Koriud. < It. 
CnaaJSa, A. Kona Fiaderik dan BnoiiM Ba|jiili|, 

I.-6. Hft. Oo«<aha«ai: OrUaodal. SBjr. 
TiTABOHi, 0. Btoila orltlaa deU& StTDlaxlDU tiuamt. 

MlUn : Hoapll. 10 fr. 
WALas, La Tte. £aa Jannidaa ndaMiablaa da b BiTdstoa 
Paiji : BUiiot ft Qautte. lOtr. 
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DsDcsivs, B. ITab. die Steimlanton ndUaka Xikfct. 

OOMncan : SiaHrloh. 2 X. 40 PL 
Exnpu, A, TTab, FUohan m. baaondanB XMdiaBHnaL 

OSMngMi : nalazlah. S K. 60 Pf. 
auLMMM Da OXT, O. Dia amiatriattriaolMn n. dnni)- 

alckMaoban XaaaMoan a. dia loMBaiiBtaD SaenadHi-Bii- 

tedan. Win: HartUbaa. 8K. 
9anau, W. BaobaabtaDaan na da> manwhltekwi n-w 

nMobandaa Aaatomla. S. Hft. Batlla: HliMknU. 

«X. 
HAanAnr,B.T. Dia BaUflaa d. OMatM. BidUiBaate. 

7X. 
HiLsaBaAMiiaaoii, H. H. Sor la OlanindaHoB da Snuti 

amplajia k I'ObiaaTSMra BrfMaa«lagliiiia dHJpida. 

Upaala. IS Kr. 
HdnoiMo, H. Pqk^ofi 1 Omiidi. Oopaahacn : PUUfiB. 

6 Kr. SO. 
TALAoarru, E. Dia Oanaala d. TUar-Biai. Hni. t. T. 

Prarar. Ladsxig ; Oriaban. S IC. 
Zorr, W. Znr Xorpholoda dw apaltpflaaaaa. (SfiUpilii 

a. Spaltaliu.) I«ipal(i Vcit. 10 X, 

PEtU>IK>aT, BTO. 

Babakowixi, a., n. H. WkacB. OttHutnlnhs Tazta. mt 

BlBlaitga. v. ABnatkan. 1. Ett. Wainar: BHUiii. 

1 X. 60 P(. 
Dnu, H. Zar TeztKaaohiahta dar AiiataWiiClMii Daak. 

Barlia : DUninlar. 1 X. 
PvHToai, T, I<a Rapynaantaaaa acanta lalatin alHitoli 

Ippolito. Tunn : Loaaohar. 5 It. 
Baxdkb, F. Bddattudler. Btoakholm, SKt. 
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Biawta, PMtlaa da Oaidinal de, p. 

Quanltn. 10 U, 
BKTaB, 0. Dratwk* Poatik. 3. Bl. Stattcut: aSBOhan. 

10 X. 
BoisooBBT, F. da. La BeTanahe da Famuida. Faria : Pljn. 

3 tr. to «. 
BvLTXAUPT, H. Dnunatargie der Clwilker. 2. Bd. Shaka- 

apaaaa. Oldenbarg : Sobain. S H. 
Daudit, B. La^Perrartlt. P<rlB: Piaa. Sfr. 50 a. 
DvntzBB, H. CbrlBiof Eanfaunn, dar Apoatal dtr Oaoi'aait 

a. dtr Harmhutiaoha Ant. Mtn Lebmibild. Laipzic: 

Warttc. ex. 
Smobi., E. BaMhiehta dar ftanaBrimlmn Littaratur. L ipzic: 

FUediiab. 7X.M)Pf. 
HomaATX, H. L'An trMOila dapala di> Aaf. FUia : Didiar. 

Sfr. M9. 



DABWHr'B BBUOIOK. 

Bri||htaa:Oot.lt,llM. 

The text of the letter from Oharles Darwin 
to a young student at Jena, reprinted in the 
AOADKHT of last Saturday from the report of 
Prof. Haeokel's lecture in the Deuttdte Rund- 
schau, contains a mispunctuation which, if it do 
not positively pervert Darwin's views, destroyi 
the point of his confession. It stands thus is 
the AcADEMT :— 

"As regards myself. I do not balievs that sa; 
rerelation baa ever been made. In rsspeot to a 
fntnre life, every man mnat make his daciaioa 
between oootradiotory and nndetermioed proba- 
bilities." 

EvidenUy the full stop, if anywhere, should be 
after " life." What Darwin had it in hand to 
aay was that the ourtain which veils the future 
had, in his view, never been lifted. He was tiie 
I last man in the world to say that no ler^lation 
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tort had ever been made. The text 
i ran thus : — 
"Ai Mguda mywlf, I do not believe that any 
KvaUtloa hai ever been made In reepeot to a 
fatore life. Bveiy man mart make hi* deoiaion 
between oontradlototy and ludetermined pioba. 
bilitleh" 

0. M . Ikglebt. 



Jl FA88AOX Hf THB "FAEBT QXTBIDr." 

M Bndmon Bold, Ortnti: Oet 10, 1881. 

Spenser, dee()ribmg> the gate of the " Bowre 
of Bline " {Faery Queen, ii. 12, 44), says :— 

••Yt framed waa of preoione yvory, 
lliat laemd aworke of admirable wltt; 
And there in all the famone biatory 
Of Jaion and Medaea wai y writt ; 

• I • a ■ • 

The wandred Aigo, whioh in venlurotu pe«e» 
Fint tbioogh the Knxine leai bora all the flowr 
ofQreeoa." 

What ia the exaot force of the expreeaion " in 
TentarooB peeoe "PI enppoae there is no doubt 
that tlie vord " peeoe " haa here the common 
Spenaerian meanug of fortified etmctare — of. 
/. Q. L 10, 69 : iL 11, 14— but how ie the pre- 
poaition to be nndentoodP I ironld eaKgest 
that the location ia a Gallicism of Spenser's, 
"in yentnrona peece" meaning "in the 
chiiaotar of, aaa yentnrous peeoe— of. Fr. " agir 
en pire." Ibis is like the well-known Hebrew 
eonstmotion with the Beth eeieniiae—et. Ezod. 
Ti. 3 : "I appeared to Abraham a* Qod 
Ahmghty," whwe the Hebrew has "in God 
Almighty," <.e., in the character of God. Oom- 
paie the WaUt y» (of apposition)—"? mao 
Arthnr yn frrain, Arthur is a king, lit. Axthor 
18 in the ohazaotar of a king. 

A. L. Mayhxw. 



ME. STEWAST'S "ADVAIfCBD GEEEK COTTESB.' 
Keith, K.B. : Cot 11, 1183. 

In the AciDEUT of Gotober 7 I observe a 
notice of a little book I published some time 
ago. I am aoonsed of imitating Mr. Bidgwiok's 
excellent book, and am somewhat ill-natoredly 
set down as ignorant of the uses of the optative, 
and, with a taste ^P) whioh I did not expect to 
find in a leading hterary paper, am referred to 
somebody's Qxeek grammar. 

I should be glad to think that my book was 
even an imitation of Mr. Sidgwick's. Imitation 
is the rinoerest form of flattwy, they say. But, 
unfortunately, I cannot plead guilty. My book 
was praotioaUy completed before I had the good 
or, apparently, bad luck to see the other. Any- 
one who has ever tried the work knows that a 
school-book ia practically a judicious compila- 
tion of the most valuable material available. I 
laid no claim to originality except in the way of 
arrang^ement, which is entirely different both in 
principle and detail from Mr. Bidgwiok's book, 
in faot, it is a development of the syntax notes 
in my Firri Oreek Cowru published several years 
ago. As to the optative question, the statcnnent 
ruerred to has the highest authority. It is too 
bad to condemn it in such an indefinite way. 
If the book is bad, by all means say so, and say 
where and why ; but abuse is worthless, it 
almost looks as if the otitic had some personal 
dialike, or some interest in the sale of mx, Sidg- 
wick's book. I never dreamt of my little book 
being a rival to his work-^-oertainly not in 
£bgland, where Scotch efforts are pooh-poohed 
and repressed ; but I expected at least a fair and 
honourable opinion, and not vulgar and insolent 
abuse. T. A. Stewabt. 



THB BPBIXINa OF BOUAinr. 

OeLlI, I8U. 

' Will the autiior of the Gipsy letter printed in 
the AcADEicT of September 30 listen to a slight 
remonstrance P As Bomany is acquiring some- 
thing like the status of a written language, 
Toold it not be better to give it a more con- 
nstent orthography P 

In the woxOB fcikrr (brothers), irvmmor 
(toads), &o., the combination or is intended to 
npteeent the sound aw, the plural termination, 
in accordance 'with the common English treat- 
ment of the letter r. This might perhaps be 
allowed to pass, though reallv misleading, but 
there is no excuse for the spelling mawr, which 
stands for the prohibitive particle m& (Greek n^. 
Here the lettu r is not only not radical, but is 
qoite useless phonetioally. JIfor might pass, 
iMts would be better, but •mwwr is abrard. On 
the other hand, in the word fcAato (grass) there 
really is a radical r, so that the word had better 
he written t^Mir. Again, the vowel sounds in 
ioc( (very) and tntitA (man) are the same ; why 
•hoDld they be written differently ? Two or 
three lines firom the end we have this dis- 
crapanoy exhibited in the same word. "Good 
look" IS Itmhko bok, "good men" is kooMd 
tmhaw, (Why not, bjr-the-way, mooaAor P) 

I should like to submit ftarther that, if tehitehe 
*e /errader means " nothing is better," we still 
Vut a negative particle. An old woman in a 
nd datk onoe observed to me, " They're eek 
^hti for ehieM," noi good for anything—mean- 
ing the Hnnstaaton exooisionista. Thia was 
more idiomstio. 
There are, I suspect, more Bomanising 
i ^eionadot, even in learned circles, than Dr. 
i Uayman is aware. Heaven only knows the 
: *euiUt$ of Bohemianism hidden under many a 
i grave face I It would hardly be too much to 
**k that the laii|uage be written in aooordanoe 
, *i^ some priaoiples, philological or phonetic ; 
rat let it be at least qpelt consistently. 

" LnjoroBO." 



him till I reviewed his book ; I have no idea 
even now who he is, or what position he holds. 
I have, as I need hardly assure you, no 
" interest " whatever " in tfaie sale of Mr. Sidg- 
wick's book." 

I did not say that Mr. Stewart's book " waa a 
bad one." To say so, would not hare been to 
express my view. I thought it one which, in 
the absence of Mr. Bidgwiok's, would have been 
uaefnl ; though on particular points, one of 
which I spMified, unsound and requiring 
revision. Believing it to be baaed on Sidg- 
wiok, and the debt unacknowledged, I used 
language intended, at least, to be mat of " fair 
and honourable oritieism," and by no means of 
" Tulgar and insolent abiiso." 

Thx Bjvikwjbb. 



The first thing that struck me on opening 
Mr. Stewart's book was its resemblance — 
though on a smaller scale — to that of Mr. Sidg- 
wiok. As I examined it more carefully, I 
became satisfied that it was very largely founded 
upon Mr. Sidgwick, and that the debt ought to 
have beem acknowledged. Mr. Stewart denies 
that in fact there was any such debt. Of 
course, therefore, I withdraw and regret the 
charge of plagiarism. But I oaimot admit that 
the works are as dissimilar as he says. I must 
insist that there is a most remarkable umilarity 
between them. 

As to the optative, it is impossible to discuss 
at lengtix such points in a short review. I 
ti^ought, and still think, Mr. Stewart's view, 
that the present and aorist optatives in wishes 
denote respectively wishes as to the present and 
wishes as to the future, whoUy erroneous, and 
implying ignorance of conclusions on whioh 
sohoiars are now practically unanimous as to 
the true distinction between a present and an 
aorist. I Uumght, and still think, that anyone 
acquainted with the valuable standard works 
on Greek syntax to whioh I referred could 
hardly have maintained the view in question. 
And Mr. Stewart's contemptuous description of 
one of the most eminent of living scholars as 
" somebody " doee mot convince me that he can 
afford to ignore that scholar's writings. If Mr. 
Stewart really wishes for a more definite 
account of what I believe to be the accepted 
view on the point, I am quite wiUing to give it. 
All optatives expressing a wish ruer to the 
future, but the present refers to a future proeeu, 
the aurist to a future occurrence ; Mt \ioifu 
denotes a wish to " be loosing," Mt \i<rmiu a 
wish to "loose." A wish as to the present — 
e.g,, " I wish I were now loosing " — employs the 
imperfect indicative. Bightl^ or wrongly, I 
beUeve that this distinction is the true one, 
that it is generally accepted by echolars, and 
that the writer of an " advanced Greek course " 
ought either to have refuted it or recognised it. 

Mr. Stewart's insinuations as to my motives 
are wholly unjustifiable. I have no "personal 
dislike " to him ; I never met him, nor heard of 



THS B'ATIOirAI.ITT OF IHE SOimASIAirS. 

LtBlea: Oat 16, 1881. 
With regard to Mr. Fairfield's letter upon 
the above subjeot, I am glad that an incidental 
remark of mine in the ^MM<e«n(A Oentury should 
have afforded him an opportunity for the display 
of so muoh curious learning. I am even more 
impressed by the ingenuity whioh has converted 
a single phrase into the occasion required. 
An isolated extract can be made to mean any- 
thing ; but, if Mr. Fairfield will read the para- 
graph through, he will see that, instead of 
suggesting tbat " experts " should now take 
account of the evidence furnished by the Sla- 
vonic element in the Boumanian tongue, I haye 
said that since 1848 the National Party have 
been awaie of that evidence, and have tned to 
sappreas it The statement that, aooordini; to 
popular tradition and belief, the Boumamans 
are neither more nor leas thak the descendants 
of the Boman legionaries is quite true, as well 
as the assertion that the erroneous tiieory is 
repeated in histories and geographies. The 
matter lay outside the subjeot of my paper, 
and I was not called upon to dilate upon it. 

0. F. Khaey. 



THE mw xaSIAIUCMT OF 1575. 

BuddmOeU : Dot. if, 1881. 
I have a copy of John Orespin's quarto Bible 
of 1668. It does not differ from the common 
Genevan version ; the readings quoted by Mr. 
Finohard may be found in any "Breeches" 
Bibla The 1568 was issued three successive 
years with different title-pages. Even this 
can hardly be considered a peculiarity, as great 
difficulty was found in disposing of many of the 
early editions of the En^ish Bible, anil most 
improper expedients were resorted to in order to 
force them into oiroulation. All that has been 
written about "Bible thirsty England" is pure 
myth, as far as the first half of the sixteenth 
century is concerned. J. B. Doeb. 



"THE siaBT irrerrEEixs." 

I St. Oeotfe'i BqiuTC, H.W. : Oat 14, 1881. 

I thank my friend Prof. Zupitza for his 
correction of the curious oversight of the other 
friend who prepared the Glossary to Th« Digby 
Myiteriei, and myself, as to the meaning of 
3a/. It is of course " Jaffa " or " Joppa," and 
occurs in scores, nay, hundreds, of places in 
Early-English work. Two I may quote from 
my own edition of Andrew Boorde for the Early- 
English Text Sodety. 

P. 220.—" When you come to port laffe, you 
shsl go a foots to lerusalem, except you be 
sicke, for at port laffe you enter in to the Holy 
Land." 

P. 348. — "At laffe begynnyth the holy 
londe. ... In laff, Seynt Petir reysid from 
deth, Tabitam, the sarvaunt of the Appostolis " 
—Sir B. Torkington's Diary, 1517. 

F. J. FumtiYAU). 
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THB HSRCHABT TATLOBS' BBOI8TXBS. 

▼•M HMkntr BMtarr. JX. i Oet. 16, I8SI. 

Mr. Bonnd — whom I thank for his kindly 
vratAa — missM the point of my reply. He 
aoonaed me of the eaeoethet tmtndandi in sug- 
geatin^ that TtUding meant Ealing (an opinion 
in whioh I am oonfiirmed) ; but, in doing so, he 
Bubstitnted his own " bamlet " for Dngard's 
" pariah," and thus became himaelf an emenda- 
tor! Ohablbs J. Bobinsok. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

IfovDAT, Oat. IS, 7.10 pm. ArisMaUiin: "Snlttou," br 
Kr. W. R. DaiiMui. 

I p.m. Bojal Aeadmy : " Th* Jelnti of tba Hmnu 
Boa7,» by Prof. jr. Muib«)l. 
TavusAT.Oat. M, I pm. Bnyal Aaulaay : "Tba KuaatM 
or tbt Human Bodj," by Prat. t. IfarabaU. 

8 p.m. BrawniBC "BrovBiac** Darclopmnit." by 
Prof. B. JobnuD ; "The S*U|ieu AipMta ot iirawnliig'i 
Foatry," by Mm BtU*. 

8 p,m. Qurkttt: "Tb* Plbre-Tuonln Bnndlai in 
Ttn», and thttrVaiu* la detacmiaing Owcrio Affloitlu," 
b7XT.X.W.ll«ii. 



SCIENCE. 

A Treatito on the JHgtillation of Ooal-iar 
and Ammoniacal Liquor, By G, Lunee. 
(Van Voorat.) 

Thir very valuable monograph on coal-tar 
is marked by the same characteristics as those 
which were so conspicuous in Dr. Lunge's 
previous treatise on Sulphurie Aeid and 
Alkali. While the author never loses sight 
of the technical or manufacturing aspect of 
the subject under diaousaion, he ia careful to 
present its purely scientific features in well- 
defined outline. The book ia fully illus- 
trated, and contains, in abundant foot-notes, 
references to industrial papem, scientific 
memoirs, and patents. The materials and 
processes employed in the coal-tar industry 
in different countries are compared and con- 
trasted in a way which is possible only to a 
writer having va. es tensive knowledge of the 
literature of hia subject, and a minute ac- 
quaintance with the working details which 
must be gained in the factory. 

The order in which Dr. Lunge treats his 
materials and marshals his facts, and the 
scope of his volume, may, perhaps, be 
gathered from a summary of its contoita; 
but, to form any adequate conception of 
the author'a patience in enquiry, soundness 
of judgment, and completeness of dis- 
cussion, the book itself must be read, or 
rather studied. There are eleven chapters in 
the volume, with some notes, corrigenda, and 
tables in the form of an appendix. The book 
opens with a chapter on the origin of coal- 
tar, in which are discuased the materials from 
which it is obtained, the several processes in 
use, and the difl'ering qualities of the product 
The properties of coal-tar and its constituents 
are described in chap, ii., which contains con- 
cise accounts of the crowd of compounds 
which have been already detected in this 
complex mixture, and the mere names of 
which take up three pages (25-27). The 
more important bodies, such as benzene, 
naphthalene, anthracene, and oarbolio acid, 
are described with a proportionately greater 
degree of fullness. Chap. iii. contains 
a brief digest of the facts concerning the 
direct utilisation of undistilled coal-tar in the 
making of gas, the preservation and water- 
proofiog of building materials, the preparation 
of asphalt, the treatment of roofing-felt, the 



manufacture of lamp-black, and the consolida- 
tion of patent fuel. The title of the next 
chapter (iv.) shows that here commences the 
detailed description and discussion of the 
actual treatment of coal-tar by distillation — it 
is " The First Distillation of Coal-tar." Here 
we see a picture of the first rough fractional 
separation of its constituents into great groups; 
and then in the seven succeeding chapters we 
learn all about the properties of *' pitch," 
" anthracene oil," " creaaote oil," " carbolic 
acid," " anthracene," " light oil and firat 
runnings," " benzol and naphtha," and 
" ammoniacal liquor." All through these 
chapters we are presented by Dr. Lunge not 
merely with the history and developments of 
processes and apparatus, but with the applica- 
tions of the various products and with the 
beet modes of determining their amounts and 
values. 

In concluding this too brief notice we 
cannot refrain from congratulating Dr. Lunge 
on the remarkably interesting and instructive 
treatise which he has given to the manu- 
facturing world so soon after the completion 
of his standard work on Sulphuric Aeid and 
Alkali. The position of Engisnd with regard 
to the output of coal and the utilisation of 
coal-tar renders a trustworthy rdsumd like 
that under review of particular importance to 
this cjuntry. A.. H. Chttbcr. 



SOME MATHEMATICAL BOOKS. 



A Treatise on tJie Theory o/^ DeterminanU. 
With Graduated Sets of Exercises for Use in 
Colleges and Schools. By Thomas Muir. 
(Sfaomillan.) Ifr. Mnir is _weU known by his 
own contributions on determinants to more than 
one of our mathematical journals ; and now he 
adds to his previous claicns on the favourable 
oonsideratiou of mathematicians by bringing 
out a very good r^tuml of the elementary 
results arrived at by his predecessors in thu 
branch of study, and by a concise, but clear, 
statement of the more advanced parts of the sub- 
ject. The scope of the book is entirely limited 
to the algebra of determinants ; the student 
will not find here any excursions into the region 
of geometry. We start with an Introduction 
and a chapter on determinants in general, 
extending over more than half of the book, 
which gives in more than one form moat, if not 
all, of the important properties, frequent re- 
currence being made to the original definition. 
These chapters are written in such a way that 
no atudent of any algebraical ability can fail 
to master so much of the theory as oomes under 
treatment. The worked-out exercises, and those 
left for the atudent to solve, afford plenty of 
practice to test his knowledge of the principles of 
the subject. Uhap. iii., which occupies one-third 
of the book, gives in a concise form an account 
of continnantf, alternants, symmetric deter- 
minants (axisymmetrio, persymmetrio, and 
others). Skew determinants, of which we have 
Pfa£5aas, then compound determinants, fol- 
lowed by Jacobians, Wronskiane, and Uessiana. 
As we have lintimated above, much of the 
author's work in this direction is already 
known ; but he has here summarised his pre- 
vious results and incorporated some other 
matter, and illustrated the whole with a further 
set of excellently chosen examples. Under the 
heading "Pfaffians" there is some particularly 
good and suggestive work. We cannot close 
our notice without congratulating Mr. Muir on 
the completion of a task well accomplished, and 
students upon having such a guide and friend 
to direct their early steps in ths study of 



determinants. We feel sure that the sntho* 
will soon have the pleasant task of preparing a 
new edition for the press, and that he will than 
see his way to still further extending hia vork 
Possibly, also, he may feel justiaed in enlarging 
the interesting historical and bibliographiod 
summary which now oocupiea chap, iv, by 
incorporating therewith the " List of Wiiliiigi 
on Determinants " which is now difficoltof aooen 
to many students who do not posaeu copies of 
the Quarterly Journal of M(Uhematia for 
October 1881. The size of the work ia, un- 
fortunately, not well adapted for the long 
formulae which are printed m it. 

The Theory of Equation*. Withaalntcodootion 
to the Theory of Binary Algebraic Fonns. By 
W. Snow Bumside and A. W. Panton, 
(Dublin : University Press.) This joint pio> 
duotion of two Fellows of Trinity Collegs, 
Dublin, quite maintains the reputation already 
acquired by writers of the Dublin school u 
exponents of mathematical subjects. The 
theory of equations and the allied brasehei 
treated of here have for a long period held a 
oonspionous place in the college onrriooluD, 
and it would be difficult to find elsewhere a 
more extensive collection of applications of 
the principles of this branch of study than ia 
to ba found in the university eumiDaiion 
papera. Bearing in mind these facti, ve ex- 
pected a good work, and our expectation ia not 
disappointed. There are in all aeventeen 
chapters, and rather more than half of these tn 
occupied with the familiar branches whioh hare 
a place in all elementary treatises, We note 
here and there an occasional novelty, with, at 
might be supposed, a very free disoossion of 
the biquadratic equation. As preliminary to 
the investigations akin to those given in 
Dr. Salmon's Higher Algebra, chap, zL ii 
devoted to an elementary sketch of detv- 
minants; and through this gate the student is 
led to chapters on symmetric functions of the 
roots, elimmation, covariants and invariigta, 
transformations, and the complex variable. Tina 
last chapter is but a short one ; its object ii to 
lead up to Oauchy's theorem as to the number 
of roots of any polynomial comprised within 
a given plane area. The other chapters, the 
titles of which we have given above, preaent 
results given in the works of Clebsch, Fti. do 
Bruno, tmd Dr. Salmon in an interesting and 
clear manner. There are three historical notes- 
algebraic solution of equations, solution of 
numerical equations, and determinants. These 
do not call lor speual comment, the last nota 
striking us aa being rather meagre, and adding 
nothing to what is easily accessible elsewhem 
A copious supply is given of illustrative and 
well-aelected exercises upon all the divisions of 
the work. We consider Messrs. Buraside and 
Panton's treatise a valuable and suggestive one. 
An Elementary Treatite on Conic SecUoni. By 
Charles Smith. (Macmillan.) This ia an ana- 
lytical treatise on the sections, and we can say of 
it that it is the best elementary work on these 
curves that has come under our notice. _ A 
student who has mastered its contents ia ia a 
good position for attacking soholanhippapeiaat 
the universities, and also for completing lua 
acquaintance with the subject in Dr. Salmons 
book. We have examined nearly the whole w 
the book- work, and like the arrangement and 
matter eo much that wo have_ termed the 
verdict pronounced in our opening aentenoe. 
There is ample store of exeroieea, and many 
useful examplea are worked out in a v^ 
suggestive manner. A goodly number of theae 
questions, from, we suppose, recent college 
papers, are novel to as ; and so the work w 
fresher to us than if we had had to ran onr eyes 
over the well-known habituia of text-books on 
this subject. But if the judgment of one *to 
has acquired a reputation as a waiter of collegs 
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tast-booka ia a true one^ vhftt is the ■am of prais- 
ing aoch a work as this, sinoe it 'will sooner or 
bter pass " Into the obscnrity which is the fate 
vl all academical text-books " P In the mean- 
time, however, and notwithstanding this Terdict, 
we heartily recommend Mr. Smith's Conica for 
lueia the nigher lorms of our schools, and by 
itadents generally. 

A Sffnopti* of Bhmmtary Retuitt in Pure and 
Applied Mathematiet : containing Propositions, 
Foimolae, and Methods of Analysis, with 
Abridged Demonstrations. By Q. 8. Oarr. Vol. 
L, Sections YIIE, and IX (Hodgson.) It is 
not necessary to dwell upon this part at any 
length, as we have _ suffioiently pointed out the 
wope of the work in our previous notices. We 
nuiy state, however, that we consider these 
tections to be as useful as any that have gone 
before them. A handy work of reference, 
tnch as this, to results in the integral calculus 
must, if its results are thoroughly reliable, 
nre students much trouble. The author has 
taken extra pains in getting out these pages, 
and has used, on his own statement, more wan 
one method of Tetif^png his formulae. This is 
a« it should be, for if the reader cannot depend 
npon the author's acooracy the book is praoti- 
oaily worthless. We have come across a few in- 
aacarades, but they are all easily rectifiable, and 
voald not cause a student any trouble. We 
hope that the other slips— and doubtless there 
tre some^^re not more misohievous. Perhaps 
Mr. Oarr will supply a list of errata with sub- 
aeqnent parts of hu work. 

Qeometrical Exerdta for Beginner*. By 
Samuel Constable. (Macmillan.) We have 
before reoeired two similar collections of exer- 
ciaee, which bailed also, as this work does, from 
the Dublin Unirsrsity — viz., MoDo well's Exer- 
cMM and Oase^'s SejueZ to Euclid. Mr. Oon- 
itsble's work is not so ambitious as those of 
his predecesaors in the field. It is addressed 
to junior students, and consists of a good 
collection of exercises, many of which are 
vorked out on purely EacUdiau lines, and 
others are left, with accompanying texts, to be 
tolred by tha reader. The proofs may be pro- 
nounced to b«, on the whole, neatly put, and 
u« likely to be suggestive and usefid to the 
yoaag geometer. We have detected but very 
few slight mistakes — a good feature of an ele- 
mentary work. There are five chapters oon- 
ceraed with, respectively, fundamental proposi- 
tions ; loci, with their application to tiie oon- 
•traction of triangles ; maxima and minima ; 
miscellaneous propositions ; and misoellaneous 
examples. We have not been able to detect 
the author's method in the arrangement of his 
ezeroises, but the fault may lie with us ; other- 
wise, we can commend the book as a handy and 
good one for preparing candidates for many 
examinations. 

Conic Bectione Treated QeotMtrieaUy. "Bj S. 
Holker Haslam and J. Edwards. (Longmans.) 
This is a handy and interesting little book, the 
treatment not at all on the lines of llesant or 
Drew, but more on that of 0. Taylor. The 
authors, however, appear to us to be singularly 
ignorant or disingenuous when they write thus : 
"Cooks are here defined as pUmt {oci, and the 
ispwal properties are dedaoed immediately from 
Uii definlUoa by the aid of a oirole, whioh we have 
called the AvxUiary Circle of a Point, alooe its 
Moition laolades the circle on the transverse axis 
of SD eliipw or hyberbola." 

It is not stated here, nor in the body of the 
vork, that this circle is the same as that em- 
ployed by Bosoovich, and called by Q. Walker 
"the generating drele," and by Oliarles Taylor 
" the eccentric cirele of the point' ' Having had 
our grumble, we are disposed to think that the 
Mtthors' fOrtlim applioation of it to a method of 
plant profeetion, which they call focal projection, 
UDorel; and we agree with them in tninkiog it 



simple and powerful. The examples are ranged 
in sections at the end. Some of the figures are 
clumsily drawn, bat, on the whole, the book is 
neatly got up. 

The Oreai Oiant Arithmoa : a Most Ele- 
mentary Aiithmetio. By Mary Steadman Aldis. 
(Macmillan.) A small book, written in a very 
mteresting and able style for smsll people. 
We have heard objections made to it in some 
quarters, but, for our pari^ we cannot see the 
force of these complaints ; and we believe that 
such a difficult subject as this must always be 
for beginners should, especially at a time 
when so many oonnter-attraotions abound, 
be written in a lively style. We doubt 
not that manv a mother or governess will be 
glad to avail herself of the help herein given. 
We need only say that, when the book is care- 
fully gone through, many of the difficulties that 
have to be contended against before the mighty 
giant is overcome will have been surmotrnted, 
and a good fund of strength acquired in reserve 
for further encounters. The book is put out ni 
very attractive dress, and is calculated to excite 
a thirst for information as to what it it all about. 

American Journal of Matkematiet. Vol. IV., 
Nos. 2, 3. (Baltimore.) The whole of No. 
2, and rather more than a third of No. 3, are 
taken up with the fuuous memoir of the late 
Prof. B. Peiroe, entitled "Linear Associative 
Algebra," originally read before the National 
Academy of Science in Washington, 1870. 
This treatise was previously only accessible to 
mathematicians through a limited number of 
lithographed copies struck off for private circu- 
lation. The editor of the Journal remarks that 
its publication will 

"supply a want which has been long aod widely 
felt, aad biiag within the reach ot the general 
mathematioal public a work whioh may almost be 
entitled to take rank as the Prineipia of the 
philosopbloal atady o( the laws of algebraical 
operation." 

Throughout the work are now interspersed 
addenda and notes by the author's sou, Mr, 
C. S. FeLrce, whose own communications in the 
Journal and elsewhere are well known, and 
have been well received by mathematicians in 
this country. Amoni; the addenda is a note by 
the author on " The Oases and Transformations 
of Linear Algebra," in which he refers to Mr. 
Spottiswoode's "fine, generous, and complete 
analysis" o'f his treatise in hia valedictory 
address to the London Mathematioal Society 
{Proc., vol. iv., pp. 147-64). He also refers to 
Clifford's labours, and mentions Clifford's pro- 
posal of " the appropriate name of quadratee." 
He is, however, in error as to the date of this 
suergestion, as it was made at the January 
1871 meeting, and not at the 1870 meeting. 
The other communications in No. 3 are short. 
Two by the editor are entitled " On Tcheby- 
ohefTs Theory of the Totality of the Prime 
Numbers comprised within Given Limits" (Prof 
Sylvester lectured in the early part of the 
present session on the theory of numbers) and 
on "The Solution of a Certain Class of Differ- 
ence or Differential Equations." Prof. Oayley 
also contributes two notes — on " The Analytical 
Forms called Trees" and "Specimens of a 
Literal Table for Binary Quantics, otherwise a 
Partition Table." Mr. Q. W. Hill has a note 
on Hansen's " General Formulae for Perturba- 
tions." Then follow notelets on "Symbols of 
Operation," Prof. Orofton ; on " Segment) made 
on Lines by Carves," Miss Ladd ; on " The Mul- 
tiplication of Cortain Determinants," Mr. T. 
Muir ; on " Newton's Method of Approxima- 
tioD," Mr. Franklin ; simple and uniform 
methods of obtaining Taylor's, Cayley's, and 
Lagrange's series ; and also forms of Bolle's 
theorem, Mr. J. C. Glasham. The Journal, it 
will be seen, is doing excellent and varied 
work. B. TxjOKxa. 



A CATALOGUE OF THE 8AN3KB1T M38. 
AT PUNA. 

W£ quote the following from the September 
number of the Indian Antiquary : — 

" Frot. Keilhotn has submitted to the Government 
of Bombay a proposal for the cataloguing of the 
valuable ooUeotioa of Sanskrit M88. in ponsession 
of the Dekhan College at Puna. These MS8. have 
been mostly pnrohMad for Govemmeat since the 
inauguration in 1868 of Mr. Whitley Stokes's 
adm&able scheme for searching ont and pnrohasiog 
or copying rare M88. The result has been that 
the Dekhan College Library haa now obtained 
.3,111 MS3., which, with about 660 received from 
the old Sanskrit Odlage, aakee a total of abont 
3,660 MSS. ' Oonsldering that the Bodlaian and 
the Berlin Libraries oootain eaoh abont 1,500, and 
that even the library of the India Office owns 
only abont three thousand M89.,' Frof. Eeilhom 
says he 'cannot be wrong In stathig that the 
Dekhan College poasesaea the largeat ooUeotion of 
Sanskrit UHH, m the world whioh is generally 
aooeaaible to aoholais. Nor is this ooUeotioa 
inferior to any other In point of qoaltty ; as 
regards the literature of the Jainas, it is admittedly 
unrivalled ; its palm-leaf aad Bhujapatra MHS, are 
unique ; and the daily inoreaslBg applications from 
European and natire scholars prove that no im- 
portant work can be pnblishea to-day either in 
Kurope or in India without oonsnltlng Uie MSS. of 
the Dekhan College.' 

"Snob a ooUMtion is well deserving of a 
thoroughly good oatalogne ; and Prof. Keilhom pro- 
poses ' that a certain number of MSS. should, from 
time to time and for a limited period, be sent to 
Eorope through the India Offioe, and that scholars 
who might be willing to aasiat in the undertaking ' 
should be invited to do so. ' Certain branohea of 
Sanskrit literature should be assigned to aoch 
aoholars as aro known to axoel in them, and every 
scholar should be made IndiTidnally responsibla for 
his ahan of the work, and hie own name should be 
given on the title.paBe of the part of the catalogue 
pnpared by hiok' Prof. Eeilhoni places his own 
servloes at the disposal of Government to assist in 
the work, and expreaaes the hope that^ within Ave 
or aix y«ars, an excellent oatalogne of all the MSS. 
hitherto oolleoted will be oompleted, and at vary 
little expense." 



BOIENOS NOTES. 



PfiOF. 0. W. 0. FcoHS has contributed to the 
last number of Tsohermak's Mineralogieehe und 
vetrographitche Mittheiltmgen, pubUshed in 
Vienna, his serenteenth annual report on 
earthquakes and volcanic phenomena. It 
appears from this record (wmoh extdndes the 
earthquakes of Japan) that during the year 
1881 there were forty-one earthquakes in 
January, twenty-niue in February, twenty-six 
in March, twenty-four in April, eighteen in 
May, twenty-three in June, seventeen in July, 
fifteen in August, fourteen in September, thir- 
been in October, forty-seven in November, and 
thirty in December, making a total for the year 
of 297. Notwithstanding the care taken in col- 
lecting materials for these reports, it is almost 
impossible to ensure that the liists shall be com- 
plete, inasmuch as earthquakes frequently 
occur in parts of the world from which it is 
difficult to receive regular news. The yoloauio 
phenomena of 1881 were neither frequent nor 
violent. ProL Fuchs records eruptions at 
Mauna Loa, Yesuvias, Etna, the Azores, 
Santorin, the Albay in Luzon, the Serra de 
Azusoo in Mexico, and near Mount Idaho, 
U.S.A. Of these eruptions the most important 
was that of Mauna Loa in Hawaii, from which 
vast streams of lava were extruded. 

PaoF. A. Newtoit is lecturing this term at 
Cambridge upon " The Evidence of Evolution 
n the Anim^ Kingdom." 

Thb family of the late Prof. Balfour, of 
Cambridge, have presented his soientifio library 
to the university, for the use of the morphol- 
ogioal laboratory. It oonaists of fire hundred 
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TolnmM, bandM mote than elaren hundred 
pamphlets hound up into lOTenty-BeTen volumes. 
This letter poition is specially valuable, as 
Balfour had taken great pains to oolleot from 
JourtuUa and TrantadioM all the most import- 
ant papers in morphology and emhtjoiogr, and 
to anange them aeeoidmg to their sobjeots. 
To'day (October 21) a meeting was to beheld 
at Oambridge to take steps to establish in the 
university a memorial of the late professor. 

The Cambridge University Press will shortly 
publish a work on the fossils and palaaont- 
ologioal afflnitiee of the neooomian depositB of 
TTpware and Briokhill, by Mr. Walter Keeping, 
illustiated with plates, being the Sedgwick 
priae essay for 1879. 

A wsw edition, rewritten and enlarged, of 
Mr. Lowis D'A. Jackson's Bydraulie Manual is 
announced for early publication by Ifessrs. 
Orosby Lockwood and Oo. The same j>ublishers 
also promise immediately a new edition of iSx. 
Michael Beyiudds' Btatioaatry Engine DrMng ; 
and the following scientific and teohnioal works 
in their "Weale's Budim«>tary Series": — 
Land Drainage, hy Prof. Soott ; Tht BnUtkv and 
Form, by W. J. B. Grane ; DOaiU of Machinery, 
by Fianois Oampin ; Tht Metailurgy of Iron,hy 
H. Bauerman, nfth edition; Plumbing, by W. 
P. Buchan, fourth edition ; Sudimentary X«(ro- 
nomy, bv the late Bev. B. Main, revised and 
corrected to the present time by W. Thynne 
Lynn ; NamgaUon and Nautical Attronomy, by 
J. B. Young, new edition; The Kiteken arid 
Market Oaraen, compiled by 0. W. Shaw ; and 
QuantUiet and Mtaeuremtnie, by Alfred Oharles 
Beaton, sixth edition. 

Thx new volume in the " Bibliotheque 
Bcienti&que intemationale" (Paris: Germer- 
BaiUidre) is L'Origine dti Plantei euitiviea, by 
M. de Ouidolle. Out of about 140,000 known 
species of plants, it appears that mankind 
make use of only 300 at most ; and, among other 
things, we learn that the cherry was known 
both in Ghieece and Italy long before the time 
ofLwralliu. 



PHILOLOar NOTES. 

Pbov. Gvstav Ofpbbt, of Madras, who has 
just published his valuable OontributioM to the 
Eittory of 8out?iem India, part i., " Insoiip- 
tions,'' is at present in Germany on leave of 
absence, and will soon pay a visit to Oxford, 
where he was formerly employed in the Bodleian 
Library. 

Mb. J. F. Flezt, of the Bombay Civil 
Service, to whom we are indebted for the 
learned editing and translating, in the Indian 
AnUquary, of more than one hundred " Sanskrit 
and Old Canarese Inscriptions," has recently 
printed for the Bombay Qazetteer a short, but 
very comprehensive, memoir of the " Dynasties 
of the Ejmarese District of the Bombay Preei- 
denqy, from the Earliest Period to the Mnham- 
madan Conquest, A.n. 1318," deriving his data 
from the large number of inscriptions whioh 
have passed through his hands during the last 
ten years. He has divided his essay into four- 
teen sections, corresponding with as many 
separate dynasties, n e recently announced 
that Mr. FJeet has been appointed, for the next 
three yean at least, to the special task of pre- 
paring for publication the more important of 
the monumental records in the YTest and South- 
western parts of India. 

The Oambridge University Press have ready 
for immediate publication an edition of Oieero 
Pro Mabirio, edited, with notes, Introduction, 
and Appendices, by Mr. W. £. Ueitland, of St. 
John's College. The editor has paid special 
attention to the important constitutional and 
legal questions raised in this speech. The same 
publishers have also in the press an edition of 



Demosthenes against Androtion and against 
Timoorates, edited, with IntroduotionB and 
English commentary, by the Bev. W. Wayte, 
late Professor of Greek at Uniyersify College, 
London. 

Hekh Webeb, of Leipzig, will issue shortly 
an elaborate work by Budolf Falb on The 
Land of the Incae in itt Importance for 
the Primitive Eittory of Speech and Writing, 
treating of the prehistoric and historic 
antiqoities, the religion, mythology, and lan- 
guage, &o., of ancient Peru. 

We have received the first part of Aizquibel'a 
Diodonario Baeeo.E»pafiol, published by sub- 
scription at Tolosa. The work is well printed 
in folio. It is not a scientific dictionary, but 
an extensive vocabulary, marking dialectic 
differences, and occasionally giving useful 
examples of inflection. It is Utus, perhaps, 
more useful than a nremature but more 
scientific attempt would have been. 

Ds. A. LvBBEiT, the compiler of a dictionary 
of Middle-Low-Gennan, has just published 
(Leipzig: Weigel) a Grammar of the same 
dialect, with a chiestomathy, mainly from MS. 
sources, and a short glossary. 



MEETINaa OF BOOIETIBB. 

Naw Shakspsbb Qooitan,— (Friday, Get. IS.) 

P. J, FaaHrvAtL, Esq., in the Chair.— This was 
the opening meetiag of the tenth session of the 
sooieW.— Miss B, U. Hiokey read a paper on 
< * Jnliiu Caesar. " After tonohing npon the internal 
evidenae tor the play's being Bhakspem's middle- 
period work, Hiu Hiokey said she iaued to see the 
indebtedness to Appian's Chronicle for sot III., 
BO. il. , whioh had been brought forward. She notieed 
the relation In whioh Shakspeie stood to Flataroh, 
Englished by North, at wholly differeat from that In 
whioh he stood to other originals of hii. Ijhslupere 
follows Flataroh olosely; sometimes, even, his 
wording is almost a metrical arrangement of North's 
wonb. and yet the gift given nt by Plutarch, pass- 
ing through tihakspere, ii, though the same, not the 
same ; the '* pasture of great souls " yields delight 
and nutrition, but weoometo ShakapeieandreoeiTe 
more and greater abundantly. We note speoially 
the influenoe of the Ilenaioenoa on Bhakspere in 
the deep imbuing of hit mind with a sense of "the 
grandeur that wm Kome." Throughout his plays 
we see that he felt how great Kome must have 
been. His imtgination seems to have been moat 
strongly impressed by Julius Caesar ; several allu- 
sions in other plays than that whioh bears the 
conqueror's name point to this, In oonsldanng 
the common impression that not only is Brutus 
the hero of the play, but that Caesar is represented 
in an nnheroio light, hii speeoh dialiguted by 
"thraioaioal brag," his mind swayed by super- 
stition, his phyaioal defeats brought forward, it 
teemed to lAaa Hickey that a good deal of thia 
impreasion arose from our laok oi oareful atudy of 
oontezt and our habit of using a ninateeuth- 
eantury standard in judging other oantury develop- 
ment of character and art. AUoiring for the 
diffarenoe in ideal brought about by three centuries, 
Caesar did not teem to Mias Hickey a braggart. As to 
the inperstition, is not Caeaar wrought on by hit love 
for Calpurnla rather than by regard for her dreams? 
and was not the Eogliah belief in Hhakspere's 
day hi sympathy with that of the heathen world! 
As to the stress said to be laid on Caesar's physieal 
defeots, it is Cassius who lays this stress, and is il 
not a sign of a defect in Caasius' nature ? Does he 
not appear, in his narration to Brulua of Caesar's 
"weakness," somewhat thick-witted and sosae. 
what thin-hearted ? Caesar is the hero of the play 
because he it the dramatic centre of it, and all 
converges to him, whether in life or death. What 
first sets Brutus apart is his relation to Caesar. Miss 
Hiokey analyied the oharaoter of Brutus, dwell- 
ing on his nubility and tinglenees of purpose, and 
pointing out the errors in judgment which bring 
ruin on the oaute — that was to him the cause of 
freedom. She compared him with Cassius and 
Antony ; and contrasted Dante's view of him —In 



which he^ with OsMins, ranks only atxt ia iaftaiy 
to Judas Isoariot— with the verdiot of othati, quot- 
ing the passage from "Cssa Ooldi Wiadoin" 
which speaks of 
" That dim butt of Brutus, jaggsd sad gtaad. 

Where Buonarotti passionately triad 
From out the olose-olenohed marble to dasuDl 

The head of Bome's subllmett homiolda" 
Miss Hiokey considered that it wai rather tht 
burial of the BepubUc than her death that wti wt 
forth here. After all, the intenst of "Jalim 
Caeaar " is not so mooh the interest of an hhtorloil 
drama as of a tragedy. There is a war of prlndplti ; 
but the prinoiplea are incarnate, and, if iaoamstiaa 
be in one sense a veiling, in another it is a rerali* 
tion. 



FINE ART. 

aiaU.T SALS tt nCTtrsSS, at nSaoA prloa <Ba|fn1ii(i, Cbranoi, 
nd OUoanph*), tUBdaooMlj frumd. Brv^one abwu m pnnhMa plctam 
boHM par a Tlilc Vm7 luitaMa for mddlav aad Ohilitaai pnmu.— 
Wt. Bin. lit. anud. luar Wakrhn-biUn. 
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D,VSSTiSO our THE 8IXB 0? IBOT. 

Tn^a und New-IUon, Yon E. Brentano. 
(HeUbronn : Henninger.) 

When will the war about the walls of Troy 
ever cease ? The oit j has been taken long 
ago ; Helen was onried home by her hat- 
band, and the Greeks had it all their own 
way. Why on earth did they not settle the 
dispute finally ? For here are we, without 
even the excuse of a Helen to fight for, 
spending our time and labour on this eternil 
oonfliot. In Greek classical days, the question 
seemed settled. The poets aad one of the 
orators gloated over the complete and total 
destruction of the oity by their anceston. 
The modest pretensions of the poor people 
who had occupied the smoking ruiiu, or 
returned there from their refuge in the mom- 
tains, were no more than an interesting inti- 
mation of the local site. People went to 
saorifioe at the venerable shrine, whioh claimed 
such remote antiquity ; nobody thought of 
raiaiog critical doubts and diffioulties. fint 
when, in the days, and by the favour, of 
Alexander, and still more of Lysimaohut, the 
town rose from obscurity to importance— 
when the inhabitants began to claim ancient 
precedence over their neighbours, and the 
vulgar sentimentality of Roman tourists de- 
manded the usual stock of fabrications from 
local eieeroni to fill up the gaps created by 
age and forgetfuloess, then the Ilians were 
no longer to remain in undisputed poisession 
of their privileges. 

The attack came from Demetrius, a learned 
man of Skepsts, who, with profound though 
unconscious irony, called his work Tpauan 
Smkootiuk, 8taK0(r/u>s indeed! TpoMx^ &a- 
Tapaiis would have been nearer the mark. 
Sinoe that day the controversy has never 
ceased; nor is it likely to cease when the 
several combatants have taken to attack- 
ing the moral character of their opponents. 
Demetrius began it, by attributing personal 
bias to HellanicuB, the main ancient authority 
who flatly contradicted him. But he has 
been paid off in his own coin ; and the party 
of Hellanicns fi-eely denounce the Skepsian 
as an envious pedant, a jealous neighbour, a 
narrow-minded archaeologist, who tried to 
defend the claims of Skepsis agunst those of 
Uion at any cost. On the other side, Dr. 
Brentano and his party call him a wonder 
of learning and aoooracy; while Hellanioos 
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yna a tilly and random annalist, full of 
blandera and prqadioes, A> " ,.ork8 of 
etch anther are irretRvvauiy lost, such a 
controveny ia likely to endure till both sidea 
are tired out 

Thia is quite plain ainoe Dr. Schliemann's 
difcoTeriea hare aetblad that Hiaaarlik is the 
oaly lite io that part at the Troad inhabited 
ainee prehistoric times, and, in &ct, the only 
ponibie site for the ancient Troy about which 
Homer sang, if he sang about anything at 
all definite. Even this will not satisfy the 
combatants, and they must carry on their 
battle over the question what the old Greeks 
thoogbt about it — ^whether they indeed reoog- 
nind the Ilians as the oocnpiers of Troy 
or not. Dr. Brentano goes yet farther; 
and, having committed himself in 1877 to 
the theory that Dr. Schliemann's researches 
were untrustworthy, and that Hissarlik was 
not a prehistorio site at all, he keeps np a 
wntiDiwI fire of pamphlets on the subject, 
in which he reiterates his arguments with 
wesrisome pertinadty. In this last he is 
delighted to find an ally in Prof. Jebb. 
Bat Dr. Brentano seems to have been in 
inch a hnny to have his pamphlet ready as a 
connterblaat to Dr. Sehliemann's address at 
Frankfort, where it was circulated among 
the assembly with unenviable taste, that he 
bas not taken the trouble to follow the course 
of the controveray in England. As my reply 
to Prof. Jebb's article, also printed in the 
HelJenio Journal, was unknown to him, I 
need not discuss his arguments, most of 
which are there answered beforehand. He 
will find that Prof. Jebb's arguments, which 
he conaidered final, and as having " sobered " 
the other side, have not yet allayed, and are 
not likely to allay, the controversy. The old 
habit of confusing the total with the ^nal 
deatruction of Troy, and of quoting the 
exaggerations of poets and rhetors against 
hiatorioal facts, re-appear in his tract in their 
moat exag^^erftted form. In this rpk Kpanfiri 
he produces but one new argument, or rather 
tasertion,that the Augustan and post-Auguatan 
writers had acknowledged the validity of 
Demetrius and Strabo's arguments, and had 
tbandoned the belief in the claims of New 
llion. I will only here cite an opposing 
anthority of far greater weight — ^Friediander 
—who knows this Latin literature better than 
any other living man, and who asserts 
[SUtengetch. £omt, ii. 122 tq.) that there 
io no trace in it of any adoption of Strabo's 
paradox, except one passage in Lucan. 

There is, indeed, little chance of ooovertiog 
•0 extreme — we may almost say, so blind— 
a partisan as Dr. Brentano. Thus he con- 
ndera any statement of Hellanious aa ipto 
facto auspidoos. "Die Olaubwiirdigkeit dieser 
■ngabe ist indess zweifelbaft, da sie dem 
snachein naoh von Hellanicus hernlhrt" 
(■ ! p. 41, note). A passage of Ennius, which 
awkwardly and flatly contradicts his theory is 
"ttark rhetorUch gefarbt. Sie hat ohne 
Zweifel eine poUtiache Tendeoz" (p. 57, note). 
And yet Lucan's bombast is cited ats historical 
evidence. So, again (p. 38), " nun herichtet 
aber auch Strabon ausdritcklich," that the 
old site was avoided. In the foot-note we 
^ Strabo's expression tlKa^ovtri 8c (o{ 
y*mtpoi) I This sort of handling of authori- 
ties will never carry conviction. 



It is earnestly to be wished that attacks on 
the moral character and veracity of the other 
side should at least be confined to Strabo, 
Demetrius, Hellanious, and other such ancient 
personages. The tendency of Dr. Brentano, 
andof perhapsotheroombatant8inthQfray,is to 
pass from ancient to contemporary opponents, 
and to inainuate that the alleged crimes of 
the former are reproduced in their successors. 
The sooner respectable scholars leave the field 
when this sort of fight begins, the better. 
As I have said, until ho reads my reply in the 
Hellenio Jovmal, and answers' it, his argu- 
ments are out of date ; bnt, in illustration of 
the total ruin of a city being compatible with 
its continued historical life, I most thank 
him for having afforded me a fresh instance. 
Orosins and St. Augustin (and Appian) de- 
scribe (after Livy) the treatment of llion by 
Fimbria. The one says, "Ipsam urbem 
Ilium, antiquam illam Bomae parentem, 
funditus caede ineendioque delevit ; " the 
other, "Urbem totam cunctosqne in ea 
homines incendio concremavit ;" and yet 
Orosins adds, " Sed eam Sulla continue refor- 
mavit." The obstinate adherence to old sites 
was such that I believe this prompt resettie- 
ment to have taken place almost in every 
case. I am persuaded the body of Hellenio 
opinion assumed it in the case of Troy. 

J. P. Mahaffi. 



TBE DEBTRVOTION OF CAIRO. 

Thohqh saved from present piUage and inoan- 
diarism, Oairo is none the less a doomed city. 
Its deetruotion, instead of being; accomplished 
in tiie rough-and-ready style adopted at Alex- 
andria, wiU now be performed systematiaally, 
thoroughly, and yet with more tiian sufficient 
rapiditv. Twenty years ago, Oairo — the Oairo 
of the Ealiphs— was intact, save for the ravages 
oftime. Its fairy minaretSjitstraceried mosques 
and street-fountains, its noble gates, though 
crumbling slowly away in a land where nothing 
is ever done to arrest the progress of decay, 
were more lovely in the pathos of their gradual 
dissolution than they could have been even in 
their prime. Then came lanuuil Pasha, and 
withlum an era of "improvement"— in other 
words, of travesty and demolition. To Hauss- 
mannise Oairo was his darling ambition. The 
plans for tiiis gigantic act of Vandalism were 
actually drawn and sanctioned ; and, but for 
his Highneas's foitunate financial collapse, he 
would undoubtedly have driven miles of yawn- 
ing Boulevards and dozens of formal French 
thoroughfares through the shady and romantic 
labyrinths of his ancient capital. Short of this 
consummation, however, he did what mischief 
he could while his reign lasted. A distinguished 
French writer, whose archaeological enthusiasm 
is as delightfol as his literary s^ls, has been at 
some pains of late to go over the ground, note- 
hook in hand ; and the result is a tolerably 
serious indictment against the late rigvne. 
The following are a few out of many in- 
stances of " embellishment," " restoration," 
and "repairs." 

The modem art of embellishment as pursued 
in Oairo is rapid, economical, and startlingly 
efiTeotive. For external embellishment, the 
materials are red ochre and whitewash in un- 
limited quantities. Applied in broad alternate 
horizon1»l bands, this decoration speedily eifaoes 
every distinction of age and style, and produces 
an indescribable effect In 1869, when the 
opening of the Sues Oanal brought a tide 
of distmgnished visitors to Oairo, the beautiful 
and mellow stone-work of mora than four 



hundred mosques, minarets, and public build< 
ings was disguised under a coating of this 
absurd livery. For internal embellidmient, 
vermilion, cobalt and emerald-green oil-oolonn 
are emplojred. The most delicate and lace-like 
wood-carvings, panels inlaid with geometrical 
patterns of exquisite subtlety and intricacy, and 
wall surfaces encrusted with ornaments of carved 
ivory and enamel disappear beneath thick coats 
of these three colours, and an for ever 
obliterated. 

In works of " restoration," two methods are 
employed. Ihe first and simplest is to entirely 
demohsh the ancient struoture and then to 
rebuild It in a base imitation-Italian-Gothio 
style. The second is to puU it partly down ; 
to strip the ceiling of its carved wood-worl^ 
and the walls of their precious tiles and 
panellings; then to replace tiie former with 
cement and stucco, and the latter with slabs 
of polished nanite or alabaster. In either 
case, the tues are sold to tourists and 
hric-d-brae dealen, and the carved wood-work 
comes in useftilly to light the workmen's fires 
when they make their coffoe. The mosques of 
Sitteh Zeynsb and Bl Hassaneyn are among 
those which have been restored according to the 
first method; the mosques of Eeyssoon, El 
Moaiyud, and Bl Yoosefiae, or Esbek, are cited 
as specimens of the second. Even the famous 
tomb-moaque of Eait-Bey, which Mr. Fergusson 
ranks above the Alhambra for elegance and per- 
fection of style, has not wholly escaped patch- 
work restoration of this barbaric kind. Scores 
of the loveliest mosques in Oairo — ^including 
the noble tomb-mosque of Sultan Hassan, the 
Western mosque of Kl-Gh6roe, and lierddnee, 
wUch is contemporary with Eooesoon and 
probably designed by the same architect — are 
falling, or have fallen, into hopelees ruin. All 
might have been saved by a few cheap and 
timely repairs ; but ruin is better than ifrnorant 
and vulgar restoration. Such " repairs " as are 
occasionally executed consist in pulling down 
the dilapidated part of a building, and leaving 
the rest to fate. A vast number of beautiful 
minarets have, on this system, been ruthlessly 
truncated, and, in many instances, unneces- 
sarily sacnflced. The mty- gates, being more 
solidly built, have, as a rule, escaped better 
&an the mosques; but even the gates have 
suffered. The Bab-el-Azhab, the Arab gate 
of the citadel, is reported as having been 
lately smothered by external additions in 
hidiious taste ; while the safety of the noble 
Bab-ez-Zuweyleh has been seriously imperilled 
by the removal of its massive lintel- stone, and 
the substitution of a wooden beam. This was 
done because the level of the thoroughfare 
immediately under the gateway had to be 
lowered each year on the occasion of the pro- 
cession of 2£eoca pilgrims, the arch not being 
high enough to allow for the passing of the 
Mabmal, or sacred litter. As the street is not 
paved, it may be conceived how easily it was 
lowered and remade when necessary. To spare 
this trifling expense, however, the lintel-stone 
was torn from its place a year or two ago. When 
too late, the authorities were astonished to find 
that the structure overhead was giving way ; so 
the stone was replaced by a temporary wooden 
beam. About £800 is now required to repair 
the damage ; and if that sum is not soon forth- 
coming, uie Bab-ez-Zuweyleh will some day 
come down upon the heads of the passen-by. 
If left to the Egyptian Uiuister of Public Works, 
whoever he may chance to be, the money will 
in all probabiUty never be forthcoming; in 
which case the gate is doomed. 

Such are a few of the facts related by If. 
Arthur Bhou^ in his series of papen on the 
present condition and future prospects of Oairo 
contributed to the Chranique and Ocaetta de» 
Btaux-Artt, The latter (of which we learn with 
pleasure that it is to be republished in a tiragc 
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d part) ii enriched with a number of admitable 
aketohes of street vievB, interiors, flg:iires, &0., 
from the pondl of M. Paul Ohardin. 

It is earnestly to be hoped that the late 
troubles, and the decline of French influence in 
Egypt, may not have caused the final diaaolu- 
tion of last year's newly formed Committee for 
the Preservation of the Monuments of Arab Art. 
Many of the natire members of that committee, 
induding Fehmy-Paaha, are at this moment 
awaiting their trial for treason ; but it is diffi- 
cult to believe that some vitality should not 
remain in a body to which Mr. E. T. Bogers, 
M . Ambroise Baudry, B£. Jules Bourgoin, and 
M. Arthur Bhond had lent their active support. 
Unless this society, or a similar one, affiliated 
possibly to our own Sodety for the Preservation 
of Ancient Monuments, should intervene to 
stay the destructive march of modem Oriental 
progress in Oairo, it may be safely affirmed that 
in twenty-five years' time it will matter not at 
all wheraer that beautiful city was burned by 
the rebels, or saved by the Bntiah, in 1882. 
AMm.TA B. Edwakds. 



O0RRB8P0NDENCE. 



THS FAUITBB FIBXBB OLAXSZ, OF ttatit.-bw, 
Ownbdlge : Oet. 18, Itsi. 

Students of Dutch art are aware that the 
aonroe from which the famous pastoral painter 
Nioolaas Berchem derived his surname is un- 
certain, inasmuch as he was the son of a father 
who has been styled in histories and dictionaries 
Fieter Olaesz ^or Ellaaeze) Berchem, but who 
styled himself simply Fieter OlaeszTfor Claeszoon , 
i,t., son of Olaes or Nioolaas). Various entries 
have been published by Yan der Willigen from 
the registers of Harlem {Let Artiskt de Harlem 
1870, pp. 76, 77) relating to the marriage of this 
Fieter Oiaeaz, the bitths of his children, and his 
death. From these entries we learn that he 
was married on May 19, 1617, to Oeertjen 
fiendridca ; that his wife bore him a daughter 
christened Biekje on March 25, 1618, and a son 
christened Olaes on October 1, 1620 (this 
is no oUier than Nicolaas Berchem) ; and that 
he was buried on January 1, 1661. In the 
register of deaths he is described as Pieter 
Olacms, painter, and in the invitations to <he 
fnnnal is expressly mentioned as the father of 
Olaes Fietersz Berchem. 

Apart from these recently discovered bio- 
graphioal facts, our previous knowledge of 
Fieter Claesz rested entirely on the text of 
Houbrakea [Oroaten tehottburgh, dkc, part iL, 
para. 110), who says that he was a pamter, in 
the first instance of fishes, and afterwards of 
small pictures, " in which he constantly intro- 
duced a little table with various kinds of 
deaaert sweets in a silver bowl or porcelain 
dtdLjOrthe like" ("daar doorgans ein tafeltje 
in kwam met allerhande soort van suikerbanket, 
in een Eilveren sohaal of porceleineu Bchootel, 
ems"). 

So fiir as I know, there do not exist in 
public galleriea any pictures attributed to the 
hand of the painter thus described, nor does 
his name appear in catalogues. My object is 
to call the attention of students to certain 
works which may, I think, be henceforth 
assigned with something approaching cer- 
tainty to his hand. One example of this 
class is in the Fitzwilliam Museum (no. 
294, bequeathed by Mr. Mesman). It is a 
panel nine inches and a-half high by tvrelve 
inoliet broad, and represents a table covered 
with a plain dark-green cloth, on which are 
a shallow emboesed silver bowl, gilt on the 
inside and standing on a broad foot, a lemon 
cut in slices, a dessert knife, and a drinking-glass 
lying on its side ; the background is dark. It 
is a vigorous and skilful enough little piece of 
■till Ute, painted with a precise and firm touch, 






thinly in the darks, and with a strong impasto 
in the lights, in a manner nearly allied to 
that of another still-life painter of Harlem, W. 
0. Heda. On the left hand side appear the 
monogram and date, of which a 
facsiinile is given in the margin. 
This monogram is not unknown ^ > 

to the compilers, and has caused 
them some perplexity. It figures «^ j~ 

as no. 1419 m part i. of BriHliot, ^ 

Diet. cUt Monogrammes, ed. 1832. 
and as no. 512 in vol. ii. of Nag' 
Ws Ifonogrammiiten, Brulliot 
had originally suggested in connexion with it the 
name of Comehus Poelemberg, to which (as 
being in truth wholly out of the question) he 
afterwards sabstituted the non-existent one of 
Oomelius Pottenburg; then followed the not 
more fortunate conjectures of Olora Peeters, 
and the animal painter Ohristophorus Puitlink. 
Finally, Dr. Nagler proj)08ed the name (whence 
derived I know not, as it is not to be found in 
the lilts of Houbraken, and is unknown to 
Immerzeel or Kramm) of Jan Fieter Oalemans. 
All these conjectures may, I think, be safely 
dismissed, and the name of the obscure still- 
life painter who was Berchem's father be 
with confidence sabstituted for them, now we 
know from documents that his regular style and 
signature was Pieter Claesz. The picture at 
the Fitzwilliam Museum corresponds perfectly 
to the unnsually precise description of his 
manner which I have quoted above from Hou- 
braken. So, it would seem, does another example 
bearing the same monogram, with the date 
1636, which is in the gallery at Schleissheim, 
and is described by Nagler as representing a 
table on which stands ahalf-emptied wine-glass, 
with olives, lemons, oysters, and a couple of 

Slates. A third picture seen by Brulliot, he 
oes not say where, bore, together with the 
same monogram, the date 1648. We thus 
obtain three dates, 1630, 1636, 1648, which are 
perfectly consistent with the career of a painter 
ascertained to have been married in 1617, and 
to have died in 1661. Neither is there any 
other known painter of similar subjeote during 
the same period to whom these initials 0. P. or 
P. C. can with reasonable probability be referred. 
I shall be glad if any of your readers, iu 
England or abroad, who may have had under 
their _ observation pictures of the character 
described, and bearing a similar monogram, 
will kindly communicate particulars of them to 
me, in order that something like a full list may 
be compiled of the paintings of this hitherto 
unrecognised master, whose work, if my con- 
jectore as to his identity be as well founded as I 
believe, derives an interest beyond its own from 
bis relation to the distinguished name of 
Berchem. Bidnsy Colyin. 



OHBISTMAS CARDS. 

Ws have received large packages of Ohrist- 
mas and New Year cards from two art pub- 
lishers, Messrs, Hildesheimer and Faulkner 
and Messrs. W. A. Mansell and Co. Both 
exemplify the change that has come about in 
these productions within the memory even of 
children. Like Christmas books, Christmas 
cards are now issued for grown-up people. 
They have become a minor branch of art, and 
as such they must be judged. For ourselves, 
we are not glad of the cuange ; but we are 
content to draw consolation from the hope that 
that the present fashion may not be permanent. 
It is, we fancy, of American origin. 

Last August Messrs. Hildesheimer had a com- 
petitive exhibition of designs for Christmas 
cards. They offered prizes to the aggregate 
amount of £5,000, and obteined the services of 
Messrs. Millais, Storey, and Marcus Stone as 
judges. They now announce a similax com- 



petition, with ladies as judges, for albama and 
other fancy articles into which the cards are to 
be fitted, with £1,000 as prises. These fiots 
will show the extent to which the Ohristmu 
card fashion has developed. To speak the plain 
truth, we cannot congratulate the publishers 
upon the result of their enterprise. To dispute 
the verdict of the judges would be impertinent, 
even if we had all the materials before us. We 
are ready 'to admit that the original deogns 
merited the prizes they have received. Bat, if 
so, what are' we to say of the reproduotionsP 
The majority of those before us, induding 
several of >&e prize winners, are undeniably 
coarse in execution. In our humble judgment, 
the outlines on the back are often by no means 
the least artistic part. It may be diatitably 
supposed that t^ese have not suffered so much 
in the process of indefinite multiplication. That 
process is throughout chromo-lithography. It 
IS pleasant to be able to select for praise two 
sets of floral studies by Mrs. M. E. Duffiald 
(Nos. 648 and 670), similar subjects by Mdme. 
Victoria Dubourg (709) and Mr. W. Gh. Sandsn 
(797], and a cottage exterior by Mr. George 
Marks (798). This last obtained one of the two 
£100 prizes. All of these are real works of art, 
both in design and in reproduction; bat we 
cannot admit that they possess any appropriate- 
ness for the occasion. 

Messrs. Mansdl's cards exhibit much mora 
variety in design and also in method of execu- 
tion, though they sometimes fail to satisfy the 
primary definition of a " card." Some are photo- 
graphs, some water-colours, some etehiags. 
But, on the other hand, there is an evident 
attempt in many of them to remind us both of 
the wmtry eeason and of the desires of children 
— the two things that most of us associate with 
Christmas. The etohings, which form a set of 
three, are by Mr. Walter Seymour, and show 
at least that ne knows the limitations of his art. 
All represent river eoeaery, that with an old 
church being the most successful, both in what 
it expresses and what it suggests. The photo- 
graphs are very good, whether of landscapes or 
of fiowers. So also are a series called " figare- 
subjecte," consisting of female heads, mojQy 
drawn by Mrs. Barnard, after the style popular- 
ised by Mr.. Walter Seymour, and printed in 
platinum. The mounts of all of these are 
exceedingly handsome. Our only oritioiim is 
that the subjeote should be stated on them. 
The least successful of all are the oomic oarda— 
a department which seems to have been worked 
out. It remains to add that Messrs. Mansell 
likewise have: an exhibition of Ohrietmas cards 
now open, which contains the produotiona of 
other publishers. 



LEOTURES ON ART. 

At Oambridge this term Prof. Sidney Colm 
will lecture on " The Italian Soulptors of the 
Fifteenth Century," and Dr. Waldstnn on 
" Greek Sculpture after PheiiUas." 

Mb. W. M. Cowway will deliver on Saturday, 
October 28, at Hampton Court Palaoe, the first 
of a course of nine leotorea on " Early Florentine 
Painters " in connexion with the society for the 
extendon of univerdty toaching. The lectoies 
will be continued on every Saturday of the 
eight following weeks. In the early part of the 
present year Mr. Conway paid a long visit of 
study to Florence. 

A LADT lecturer. Miss Harkness, has jnst 
finished delivering the first of a series of lectures 
to ladies on Assyrian history and art in the 
Assyrian Gallery of the British Museum. 

On Monday last, October 16, Dr. Joseph 
Anderson, curator of the Mosenm of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, began the third of a 
course of lectures on "Scotland in Pagan 
Times," which he is delivering at Edinboigh in 
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«(m9«si<m with the Bhind Trnst. The su^'eots 
o( the mx. lectoiea are Bronze age bniials, Btone 
droleB, eolture and oiTflisation of the Bronse 
tge, Stone age bnriols— the homed cainu, 
ehambeied oaims of oiroalar form, ooltore and 
einlisation of the Stone age in Scotland. We 
may add that these leoturea, which will doubtless 
be printed in a Tolame like the two former 
conrses, are being fidly reported in the Scotsman. 
Ok Wednesday, October 18, lii. A. F. 
Brophy delivared the first of a coarse of leottures 
on "Furniture" at the Technical Oollege, 
Finsbury, in connexion with the Oity and 
Onilds of London Institute. This course, which 
will ooDSut of about forty lectures, to be 
continued every suoceesiTe Wednesday, begins 
with Egypt and ends with the Georgian period. 
The fee for the whole is only ten shillings, and 
apprentices are admitted at half-price. 



THE STAOK 

SHAESFJEBIAV C0H8BT AT HOI LTOBUIf. 

At the Lyceum Theatre, with " Mach Ado 



NOTES ON ART AND ABOHAEOLOOT. 
Mb. Fjsbot Gakdneb, of the British Museum, 
and the new Disney Frofessor of Archaeology at 
Cambridge, has in the press a work on The 
Types of Qreek Coins. It will be published by 
the Oambridge Frees, with sixteen quarto auto- 
type plates containing photographs of coins 
from all parts of the G^eek world. 

1£. MsissomsB is said by the Italian papers 
to be at present at Yenioe working in the 
church of St. Mark. 

The editor of the Maganne of Art has issued 
a programme of the features which will charac- 
terise the new yolume oommendng with the 
November part. Among these we notice the 
following : — ^Frof. Sidney Oolvin will contribute 
an article on Dante Sossetti, and artiides on 
some painters represented in the Fitzwilliam 
Museum ; a poem by Mr. E. W. Gk>sBe ; Mr. 
Austin Dobson will contribute a " Ballad of the 
Thrush;" Mr. Williiim Morris, Mr. Grant 
Allen, Miea M. A. Wallace-Dunlop, and others 
will undertake a seiiea of papers on " Beauty in 
the Home ; " Mr. Basil Ohampneys will write 
upon "The Great Builders of England;" Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse, Mr. H. V. fiarnett, and 
others irill contribute papers on " Art for the 
Practical Workman." There will also be special 
contributions on " Women's Career in Art," 
including engraving, china-painting, needle- 
work, tapeatry-painting, carving, decoration, 
painting on glass, &c 

Mb. Geoboe Sohabf, than whom no better 
authority lives on such subjects, is stnmgly of 
opinion — indeed, he may be said to have proved 
— that the fine group bought for the National 
Portrait GkJlery at the Hamilton sale is not by 
Pantoja de la Cruz, to whom it was assigned in 
the CSatalogue, but by the Flemish painter 
Maro Q-heezaedts, to whom are attributed three 
other portraits in the Gallery — namely, those of 
" Cecil Ix>rd Burghley," Ben Jonson's "Countess 
of Pembroke," and "William Camden" the 
•ntiqoary. Mr. Scharf thinks that the picture 
w«w aent by James I. as a present to the £ing 
of Spain, Mid that hence arose its attribution to 
a Spfluaish painter. 

Tbb Society of British Artists announces 
that the days for receiving pictures intended 
for its winter exhibition are October 30 and 31. 

Mil Mabtut Coutaobi's sixth annual ex- 
hibition of paintings by Continental artists will 
open on Monday, in the Guardi Gallery, in the 
Haymarket. The winter exhibition in the 
French Gallery does not open till the following 
week. 

The death is annouDoed of Comte Clement de 
Sis, a well- known writer on art in France. He 
was a oonatant oontributor to the Oagette de» 
Beaux-Arts. Only last month we noticed his 
aathnaiastia article on Qnentin de Latour as 
tha pIe«MHit«st in the muabw. 



about Nothing," Mr. Irving has made his first 
venture in the region of pure Shaksperiaa 
comedy. "Hamlet," and "Macbeth," and 
"Othello," and "Richard the Third," and 
" Romeo and Juliet" have shown the different 
phases of his art in romance and tragedy ; and 
by the very dignity that he bestowed upon 
Shylock he endowed that also with the colours 
of tragedy. The next thing was to have 
been " Coriolanus ; " but Mr. Irving has been 
excellently well advised in abandoning that 
choice, and not only because the discovery of 
a Volumnia would have taxed his enterprise 
and his research. In giving us " Much Ado " 
he has presented a piece well within the com- 
pass of his company's powers, and has added to 
his own repertory,of which one of the character- 
istics is its range, a role in which his success 
must be quite unquestioned . Hehasn ever done 
anything more complete than his Benedick. 
He plays it with the keenest sense of enjoy- 
ment and appreciation, and with that authority 
of interpretation which comes most readily 
when a man possesses the agreeable conscious- 
ness that the authority will be recognised and 
accepted. The element of satire in the part 
— the conception of a robust humanity boast- 
ing its own strength and swayed, even while 
it boasts, bv the lightest of feminine charms 
— is much in his own humour. The chivalry 
of the character suits him, and so does the 
graciousness of the character, and so does its 
quiet and self-analytical wit. He is excel- 
lent in speech and as excellent in bye- 
play. If Beatrice "speaks poignards," this 
newest Benedick can look them. In a 
word, Mr. Irving was made for Benedick, or 
Benedick for Mr. Irving. It is seldom that 
a success is so unmistakeable, though, in this 
case, we cannot consider it to be surprising. 
When the public has grown familiar with Mr. 
Irving's Benedick it is not likely that, during 
the present generation, any other Benedick 
will go down. The character fits him as Rip 
Van Winkle fitted Joseph Jefferson, as Ophelia 
fitted Miss Eate Terry, as Galatea or the 
Squire fitted Mrs. Kendal — as Beatrice fits 
Miss Ellen Terry, we are happy to add. 

For this is certainly the second great 
success of the piece. Nearly all that Miss 
Ellen Terry can do quite perfectly she can do 
in Beatrice. Of all her best notes, only one 
is missing, and that is the note of extreme 
and simple pathos, which she touches best in 
" The Vicar of Wakefield " in the scene of 
good-bye to the children. And the notes not 
within her range are happily absent. She is 
not here called upon for Juliet's abandonment 
to passion or despair. Beatrice's seriousness 
is permitted to be half a jest. The sorrows 
she deals with are the sorrows of comedy, and 
she is beset by no perplexities which may not 
be easily removed. Hero's character she 
requires to have vindicated, and a vindication 
is promptly forthcoming. At other times due 
leisure is allowed her to form a whimsical 
attachment, and to say defiant things bril- 
liantly, and with the utmost good nature. 

So it is that Mr. Irving and Miss Terry 
succeed in their parts entirely. Not one 
point of importuioe is lost \>j either of 



them, and in both the transitions of mood are 
rapid and strongly marked. It is this that 
hdps to give vivacity to comedy — ^the action 
of comedy is often mental action, taking the 
place of a drama's development of intrigue. A 
criticism of detail on their performance would 
seem to us superfluous. Having tried to 
carefully indicate that, except within certain 
limits, the characters are not exacting, there 
is nothing too tremendous in our praise when 
we say that in the interpretatioo of these 
characters it would be difficult to put our 
hand on a weak spot. 

The play is generally well performed, 
though not always with quite the wit or 
judgment, quite the matured strength or 
acquired grace, which might perhaps have 
been secured. In some respects even more, 
but in some respects less, keenness of per- 
ception than usual has been displayed in 
the choice of exponents. Mr. Howe's is a 
most genial presence, and he looks always as 
if the weather had been satisfactory and the 
harvest good ; but for the character of 
Antonio, brother of the Governor of Messina, 
it would not have occurred to us to consider 
him peculiarly adapted. Mr. Fernandez as 
the Q-overnor, and father to Hero, is very 
unequal. Often, both by his bearing and his 
habit of the stage, he is fitted for the part's 
requirements, but for the delivery of length- 
ened addresses of an emotional character-— 
such as that which is spoken by Leonato in 
the church — he does not appear to have 
completely qualified himself. In such 
matters he wants, as we concave it, variety 
of intonation. A monotony attends both 
upon his lamentations and his threats of 
vengeance. Mr. Terriss, on the other hand, 
has never been seen to greater advantage than 
as Don Pedro, a part in which the vigour of 
his manliness is not over-emphasised. He is 
sympathetic and well-bred. Mr. Forbes 
Robertson plays with excellent discretion the 
unthankful part of Claudio— on the whole, one 
of the least attractive of Shakspere's young 
men, and Shakspere's young men were rarely 
very wise. To moderns it may conceivably 
occur that the young gentleman was un- 
necessarily revengeful, as well as unnecessarily 
hasty, when he proposed to denounce his love 
in the place where he was to have married her. 
The scene was hardly in good taste — ^he might 
have cancelled his engagement after a more 
tranquil fashion. To modems, also, his im- 
mediate acceptance of a near relative in her 
stead, when the particular fair one on whom 
he had first set his choice had been, as he 
understood, stung to death by his accusations, 
does not altogether commend him. It was 
not, however, within Mr. Forbes Robertson's 
province to represent him as either more 
sagacious or more tolerant than he actually 
was. With Mr. Robertson's acting and ap- 
pearance, one likes him as much as it is 
possible to do, and one remembers that 
Ciaudio had the advantage of impulsiveness 
and the disqualification of youth. Mr. Mead, 
an accustomed player of those elocutionary 
parts which have little to do with the 
drama's action, represents Friar Francis 
with the severe demeanour of a Southern 
ecclesiastic and the ugliness of an ecclesiastic 
painted by Legros. Miss Millward plays 
Hero with distinct intelligence, but with 
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indications of a gentleness and a pliability 
of nature which ve should say were almost 
ezcessiye, were it not that the negativenees 
of character they disclose is at least a good 
foil to the posit! veness of Beatrice. 

Dogberry and Yei^es are somehow less 
effective, as a oonple, than we hare before 
now seen them. Of these two, Dogberry's 
is especially the speaking part, and Verges' 
the looking part. But Doglxory, after all, 
must look his part as well as speak it, and 
Mr. Johnson mores in the rSle with too much 
alacrity, and his countenance, though heavy 
of make, is not made sufficiently dull of 
understanding. Mr. Calhaem looks Verges 
far more completely. Verges is led by Dog- 
berry, not because Dogberry is wiser, but 
because Dogbeny is fussier and Verges more 
infirm. Verges is the older of the two. That 
he is so is a tradition of the theatre, and it 
is justified by the text. In a word, Dog- 
berry is a satire upon chronic incapacity in 
official place, and Verges is a satire on the 
retention of place by those upon whom 
incapacity has come with age. Dogberry 
bungles with complete self-aisurance and 
content ; Verges bundles with painful 
conscientiousness, and with fear and tremb- 
ling. He is possessed of an excellent disposi- 
tion not to withhold from the public service 
the last dregs of his senility. 

Fbxsebiok Wxdhobx. 



STAGE NOTES. 



We hear that the " Ajax " of Sophocles will be 
acted at Cambridge during the present term. 

At the eondnsion of the ran of "Drink " at 
the Adelphi Theatx« next month, Mr. Charles 
Warner will, we believe, retire from the theatre 
for a while ; and during his absence Mr. Charles 
Seade'a new play, in which there is no part for 
him, will be placed upon the stage. 

We understand that a series of sketches of 
the London theatres, by Mr. G^rge Wilman, 
under the title of Flay-going London, will 
shortly be published. 



UU8I0. 

CRYSTAL PALACE AND MONDAY 
POPULAR CONCERTS. 

A ITBW work from the pen of Brahms is 
always sure to arouse the ounoeity of musicians, 
for this oomiKMer, conscious of his high vocation, 
always writes with, a purpose, and all his 
productions bear traces of careftil study and 
earnest meditation. He is the champion of 
classic form, and would have us believe that 
instrumental music has not yet reached its 
ultimate stage of development. Brahms has 
slowly, but surely, won a high position, and 
among educated artists he is looked upon as one 
of the most renowned musical figures of the 
present age. The new concerto in B flat for 
piano and orchestra, heard for the first time in 
England at the Crystal Palace last Saturday, 
is one of his latest and most ambitions efforts. 
His concerto in D minor, an early oompositiDn, 
was plajed here ten years ago. The somewhat 
laboured character of the work, and the dif&cult 
and unthankful writing for the solo instrument, 
militated against its success either with the 
public or with pianists, and it is very rarely 
performed. The new concerto, with regard to 
the piano part, is worse than the first ; the 
difficulties are enormous, and but few players 
would can to grappto witit the xisky aip^ggios, 



the uncomfortable shakes, and the fonnid- 
able octave passages which it contains. 
Fiaaisti, of coarse, expect to find diffloultiea in 
a concerto. Chopin and Schumann, in works of 
a similar kind, gave plenty of trouble to the solo 
p er form er ; but they had the true secret of 
pianoforte technique, and, in their treatment of 
the solo instrument, studied to write in an 
original, effective, and yet, as concerned the 
player, practicable and interesting manner. A 
composer might at least think of the comfort 
and convenience, if not of the glorification, of 
the pianist. Thepracticalsideof art, too, should 
be considered; exceptional difficulties demand 
exceptional players, and the new Brahms con- 
certo, full of suui obstructions, is not likely to 
be often perfumed. Mr. Oscar Beringer, the 
pianist last Saturday, acquitted himsuf of his 
task in a most oreditaole manner. In the first 
movement he was not perhaps at his beat ; but 
he gradually warmed to his work, and in the 
fCMTso, tttidante, and allegro finale played with 
marked precision, refinement, and brilliani^. 
The commencement of the first movement with 
a horn solo is decidedly original, thouf^h ti^e 
same can scarcely be said of the principal 
themes ; they are, however, exceedingly clear 
in rhythm, very melodious, and are subjected 
to some interesting and elaborate treatment. 
A pure and noble spirit breathes through this 
movement, but we miss the fiery force, the 
dramatio energy, and the powerful contrasts of 
a Beethoven cUlegro: hence, though the music 
greatly pleases, it does not thoroughly satisfy, 
and, BO far as we may venture to speak of it 
from a first hearing, it seems somewhat long. 
A acherzo (for the second movement, though not 
so styled, is a tcherzo in reality) is most unusual 
in a concerto ; and, as it is the least interesting 
of the four Bections, the departure from the 
Mozart form does not seem altogether a happy 
one. The andante is very charming, and 
the finale, in Hungarian style, bright and 
sparkling. Of the four movements, the two 
last are the most effective, and per- 
haps the most successful. The orchestration 
throughout the work is very effective. The 
concerto occupied forty minutes in performance. 
We shall soon have another opportunity of 
hearing it, for it is to be given at one of the 
Bichter Concerts in November at St. James's 
Hall. The pronamme included also " The 
Voices of the Forest" from "Siegfried." 
The performance was not all that could be 
deidred ; but, even with a perfect rendering, the 
music must necessarily lose much of its interest 
and meaning apart from the stage. Mr. Edward 
Lloyd sang in his best style the "Hymn to 
Happiness" from " Lelio," and Walther's 
"Prize Song "from "Die Meistersinger." The 
concert concluded with Beethoven's symphony 
in A (No. 7). 

The Monday Popular Concerts have com- 
menced somewhat earlier than usual The first 
took place last Monday, and, in spite of the 
unfavourable weather, tiie attendance was good. 
Mr. Chappell, in opening his twenty-fifth 
season, announced no starwng novelty, for he 
has learnt by experience that a pn^;ramme of 
acknowledged masterpieces — suon as Brahms' 
sextett in Q major, Haydn's quartett in 
D minor (op. 42), and Mendelssohn's " Vflria. 
tions B^rieuses " for pianoforte — ^is sure to 
attract, and also to satisfy, the musical public 
which frequents these gatherings. We need not 
discuss the performance of the concerted pieces ; 
they were safe in the hands of such artists as 
Mdme. Norman-Ndruda and MM. Bias, Hol- 
lander, Zerbini, Pezse, and PiattL Mdlle. 
Janotha, in the Mendelssohn solo, gave 
great satisfaction ; she showed, however, zeal 
rather than discretion in the rate at which she 
took some of the variations. Miss C. Elliot 
was the vocalist, and Mr. Zerbini, as usual, the 
oondw^ o r. J, & Shzdiiook. 
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LITERATURE. 

SeeoUeetiont of Dante Gabriel Sottetti, By 
T. Hall Caine. (Elliot Stock.) 

This is a book which lies outside the pale of 
contemporary criticism. It is the record of 
personal intercourse with one of England's 
famong men in art and letters, written by a 
friend who enjoyed some years of closest in- 
timacy with the subject of the "Recollections," 
who tended Bossetti on his bed of sickness, 
and who was with him when he passed away. 
Mr. Hall Caine introduces the public for the 
first time with any fullness of details into the 
aecrets of a singularly secluded life. He lifts 
the cnrtain with a bold hand, but also in the 
Kverent spirit of a true duciple, from the 
inmost chambers where a great and an un- 
happy artist passed his days and nights. His 
hook is on» to which students of English 
literature and painting will have to have 
recourse, and for which, therefore, a future 
commensurate with that of Bossetti's fame 
is secure. The time must come for it to 
tear the test of kindly and unkindly 
criticism; for its statements to be weighed 
b; comparison with other records ; for its 
ta<te in minor matters to be challenged ; for 
the personalities in which it deals — ^the in- 
Hmite that gives it life and moTement — to by 
iifted. To anticipate this, the inevitable fate 
of a book thus fashioned, is no part of me 
duty. Yet, as a student of literature, I will 
not here withhold my opinion that memoirs 
like these are of the highest value. Written 
in the fervour of discipleship, while the 
memories which they enshrine are vivid, and 
vhile the master whom they celebrate is yet 
w»nn in the grave, they convey a certainty, 
a strength, of portraiture for which we sigh 
impatiently in vain when dealing with how 
many mighty men of the departed ! It may 
also be permitted me to add that Mr. Hall 
^ne in these pages reveals no common 
powers of observation and description, a clear 
and trenchant style of character-delineation, 
adequate critical faculties, and that inde- 
scribable sympathy with things and thoughts 
*»d words and persons which gives vivacity 
to literary talent. 

The Preface sets forth the motive of the 
hook, and records the imprimatur indirectly 
given to it by Bossetti :— 
"One day, toward the dose of 1881, Bossetti, 
Who was then very ill, said to me : 

'"flow well I remember the beginning of 
onr oorreapondenoe, and how litfle cUd I think 
It would lead to suoh relations between us as 
asTe ensued I I was at the time very solitary 
•nu depressed from various oauses; and the 
tatters of so young and ardent a well-wisher, 
tbongb unknown to me, brought solaoe.' 



" ' Tours,* I said, • were very valuable to me.' 

'"Mine to you were among the largest 
bodies of literary letters I ever wiote> others 
being often letters of personal interest.' 

" ' And so admirable in themselves,' I added, 
'and so free from the discussion of any hut 
literary subjects, that many of them would bear 
to be printed exactly as you penned them.' 

" < That,' he said, ' will be for you some day 
todedde.' 

" ' What numbers of my letters you must 
possess. They may, perhaps, even yet be useftil 
to you.'" 

The volume of " Becollections " oontuns 
two separable threads of interest. One con- 
cerns the biography and domestic habits of 
Dante Gabriel Bossetti; the other, and in 
some respects the most important, because 
the least liable to modification, depends upon 
the series of letters addressed by Bossetti to 
Mr. Caine. A public devoted to personalities 
will be eager to hear the history of Bossetti's 
changes of residence ; to be introduced into 
the interior of his house at Chelsea, with its 
curiosities of books and furniture ; to see its 
inmate of the massive brow, doubly be-spec- 
tacled ; to listen to the deep melodious in- 
tonations of his voice ; to know what hours 
he kept, what clothes he wore ; to read the 
famous story of the sonnets buried with 
his wife, and disinterred for publication ; 
to learn how far the use or the abuse of 
chloral undermined his health ; even, perhaps, 
to view the painter-poet at his ease, out- 
stretched upon a sofa, with both feet upon its 
back. Students of artistic psychology will 
be grateful for the rare but telling anec- 
dotes relating to Bossetti's boyhood and 
his habits of composition in mature life; 
while lovers of his poetry will welcome 
the information that he wrote the " Blessed 
Damozel" at eighteen, the first draught of 
" Jenny " at about twenty, " Sister Helen " 
at twenty-four, and the translations from 
early Italian lyrists between the ages of 
seventeen and twenty-one (1845-49 ; date of 
birth, 1828). These are evidences of pre- 
cocity in the poetic art even more remark- 
able than that furnished by the production 
of a considerable picture, the "Girlhood of 
Mary," in his twenty-first year. The history 
of soma of Bossetti's later poems, especially 
the ballads, with their alterations and the 
poet's own comments on them, excites our 
curiosity in another way. Mr. Caine has 
furthermore been able to enrich his pages 
with some hitherto, so far as I am aware, 
unpublished verses. The sonnet on Keats 
in its earliest form is particularly noticeable. 
It may be said in passing that Mr. Caine's 
" Becollections " touch more upon the master's 
poems than his paintings, and give the impres- 
sion that, of the two arts Bossetti cultivated 
with success so distinguished, poetry had for 
him the stronger natural attraction. Though 
not quite so new as the personal reminiscences, 
Mr. Caine's brief account of the pre-Baphaelite 
movement, and of Bossetti's leading part in 
it — the Oxford and OamXiridge Miyazine and 
the Oerm — ^together with its just sequel in 
the direction given by Bossetti at Oxford to 
Morris, Swinburne, and Bume Jones in 1856, 
will be read with pleasure by those who 
long have recognised in him the founder of 
our latest school of English poetry and art. 



The decisive turning-points in Bossetti's 
life seem to have been the death of his wife in 
1862 after but two years of marriage, and the 
publication of Mr. Bobert Buchanan's article 
on the " Fleshly School of Poetry " in 1871. 
After the former of these events he suffered 
much in health, became the victim of sleep- 
lessness, and finally contracted the habit of 
depending upon chloral The latter inflicted 
a wound upon his sensitive nature— " sensi- 
tive to attack," says Mr. Caine, " beyond all 
sensitiveness hitherto known among poets" — 
from which it never wholly recovered. Quite 
late in life he said : — " Of this conspiracy to 
persecute me — what remains to say but that 
it is widespread and remorseless — one cannot 
but feel it." The jar hu nerves received in 
1871 so checked his powers of composition 
that he only regained them after a consider- 
able lapse of time, and with great difficulty. 
Not the least amusing part of Mr. Caine's 
book is his account of the ruse by means of 
which Mr. Theodore Watts induced the poet 
to resume his pen. Not the least touching is 
the tribute paid to that friend — ^the " hero of 
friendship," as Bossetti styled him — at this 
and other critical periods. His recluse habits 
now became so inveterate that it was no ex- 
aggeration when he very forcibly described 
his own life as " the hole-and-comerest of all 
existences." It is but fair to Mr. Buchanan 
to allude here to the full and ample palinodes 
which, "on better judgment making," he 
penned in verse and proee, and which Mr. 
Caine has duly cited (pp. 71, 294). 

No estimate can yet be formed by one who 
did not know him of Bossetti's character. 
We will only venture to say that Mr. Caine 
has made considerable contributions toward 
such an estimate by showing us the man in 
his habitual moods of shy reserve, intense 
intellectual absorption, almost morbid sensi- 
tiveness, pre-occupation with his own doings 
and position as an artist-poet, studious 
curiosity, practical irresolution, and quick 
impulsive yiddings to emotion. He has 
enlarged our conception of the artist, or 
fortified those larger views of him which were 
already gaining ground, by revealing the 
depth of spiritual intention which imderlay his 
sometimes sensuoiu presentation of human 
feeling, and by enabling us to comprehend as 
the bravado of juvenile self-consciousness 
thoBC outbursts of moral petulance which 
puzzled men accustomed to the reserved 
manners of the world. 

What remains of space in this article must 
be devoted to extracts from Bossetti's letters, 
selected with the view of illustrating their 
wealth of literary criticism. To do more than 
whet the curiosity of readers is beyond my 
purpose. Speaking of the right principles for 
judging highly finished works of art like his 
own sonnets, he writes :— 

" You have much too great a habit of speaking 
of a spedal octave, sestette, or line. Con- 
ception, my boy, fuitdamentai. bkautwoek, 
that is what ma^ee the difference in all art. 
Work your metal as much as you like, but 
first take care that it is good and worth 
working, A Shakspearean sonnet is better 
than the most perfect in form, because Shak* 
speare wrote it." 

This is an excellent reminder to the critic, 
and is specially valuable in illustrating 
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Bosaetti's standard of poetical perfection. 
CoDceming bia own attitude toward art and 
life, he lajs : — " To speak withont sparing 
myself — my mind is a childish one, if to be 
isolated in Art is child's-play." The admis. 
■ion marks a man at onoe absorbed io his life- 
work and conscious of its dignity. It is the 
position of the serious craftsman. Yerdicts 
on the poets of the past are plentiful and 
highly interesting. To Wordsworth, Bossetti 
was not so much indifferent as antipathetic. 

"I grudge Wordsworth every vote he gets." 
" A reticence almost invariably present is fatal 
in my eyes to the pretensions on behalf of his 
Bonnets. Beticence is a poor sort of muse ; nor 
is tentativenesB (so often to be traced in his 
work) a good accompaniment in music." 

For Coleridge he had an unbounded admira- 
tion, except when he appeared, as aonnet- 
writer. 

" About Ooleridge (whom I only view as a poet, 
bis other aspects oeiDg to my apprehension 
mere bogies) I conceive the leading point about 
bia work is its human love, and the leading 
point about his career the sad fact of how little 
of it was devoted to that work." 

Of Keata he says : " He was among all his 
contemporaries who established their names 
the one true heir of Shakapeare." Leigh Hunt 
receives this just tribute : 

"Hant was a many-laboured and muoh- 
helaboured man, and as much allowance as 
nay be made on this score is perhaps due to 
him — ^no more than that much. His own 
vowere atand high in vations ways — poetically 
Iiigher, perhaps, than is at present admitted, 
in spite of his detestable flutter and ainness for 
the moat part." 

Ghatterton, in his estimation, ranked among 
the greatest English poets. 

" He is in the very first rank ! . , . . Not to 
know Ohatterton is to be ignorant of the true 
day-spring of modern romantic poetry. . . . 
The finest of the Bowley poems rank absolutdy 
with the finest poetry in the language, and 
gain (not lose) by moderation." 

On Elizabetlian literature, with the exception 
of Shakspere's sonnets, he is, roughly speak- 
ing, silent ; yet we find this luminous remark 
on Donne : " There is hardly an English 
poet better worth a thorough knowledge, in 
rpite of his provoking conceits and occasional 
jagged jargon." Coming to poets of our own 
day, he passes a warm eulogium on Miss 
Bossetti as a sonnet-writer, which all real 
lovers of her pure inspiration and rare work- 
manship will receive with emphatic welcome. 
For Mr. Theodore Watts he has this fame- 
conferring verdict : " I knew you mubt like 
Watte'a sonnets ; they are splendid affairs." 
It would be interesting, did space per- 
mit, to pursue in detail his criticisms of 
ronnets by Shakspere, Milton, Coleridge, 
Keats, Blanco White, and others whose names 
are less familiar, and to gather from his 
various utterances a complete theory of that 
form of verse in which be was acknowledged 
prince of poets. Many readers, remembering 
the perfection of his own method, will be 
surprised by the catholicity of his taste no 
less than by bis liberality of view on some 
moot points of sonnet-structure. 

The closing pages of Mr. Caine's " Becol- 
lections" are devoted to a narrative of 
Bossetli's last weeks, days, .and hours. They 



will be read with reverence. To comment on 
them would be out of place. The book is one 
which no one who has English literature at 
heart should fail to study. 

J. A. Stmokds. 



Atia. With Ethnological Appendix. By 
Augustus H. Keane. Edited by Sir 
Bichard Temple. (Stanford.) 

The present volume has been appropriately 
entrusted to a writer who, besides his qualifi- 
cations as an ethnologist, must, as the trans- 
lator of the work of von Hellwald upon which 
this series is based, be specially familiar with 
the requirements and difficulties of the task. 
Not the least of these was the need for con- 
densation, if the great variety of subjects 
comprehended under the title of A»ia was to 
be eflSciently treated within the same limits 
as the other volumes of the series ; and it is 
further required of such a book that, to use 
an impertinent but necessary word, it be 
readable. Bearing in view the numerous 
topics on which the reader may look for 
information, it must be allowed that the work 
goes far to satisfy all reasonable expectations. 
We venture to think that here and there, in 
the topography and description of routes, he 
may fail to follow intelligently, his difficulty 
being, however, partly due to the smallness 
of scale of some of the maps. There is a 
certain amount of repetition, caused, perhaps, 
by a somewhat too great sabdivision of the 
headings under which each country is treated. 
It is obvious that, under " Belief of the Land," 
" Hydrography," and " Natural Divisions," 
the same fact may easily be stated three 
times over. Da the other hand, we are struck 
by the comprehensive and artistic coujp tToeil 
which the author presents,' first of the con- 
tinent an a whole, oud, next, of its separate 
divisions. Thus he points out that, whereas 
in Europe and in Africa the contour of the 
continent is such that hardly any inland 
drainage takes place, in Asia the river 
systems over nearly one-fourth of the area 
have no ouilet seawards. He then shows 
how the basin-like formation which causes 
this result characterises several regions of the 
continent; and from a like comprehensive 
survey of large tracts nf country he shows 
the bearing of their physical conditions on 
the climate, on the productions of the land, 
and on the habits and character of the people. 
Then, taking each country separately, he dis- 
cusses first its physical geography, and after- 
wards it« polit'cal and ethnical conditions, 
showing how far these depend on, or coincide 
with, or differ from each other, and how far 
their infiaences extend beyond the national 
boundaries. It would be difficult within the 
limits of a quotation to give an idea of the 
author's mode of treatment, but the opening 
sentences of his description of Persia may 
serve as a specimen of his manner. 

" East of the Persian GnU and of the Mesopo- 
tamian basin, which may be regarded as its 
northern extension, the land rises abruptly to a 
vast upland region, occupying the whole space 
between the Tigris and Indus valleys. From 
its earliest known inhabitants, the A.ryan branch 
of the Iranian race, this rrgion has received the 
name of the Iranian plateau. In relation to 
the general highland system of the Eastern 
hemisphere, it miut be regarded as farming the 



connecting link between the great central tnd 
western table-lands. For it is united through 
the Paropamisns and Hindn-Eosh eastwards 
with the Great Pamir, the focus of the Asiatio 
system, and through the Armenian highlands 
westwards with the Anatolian table-land, 
whence the uplands are oontinned across the 
Aegean to the Balkan ranges and the Alps, the 
fbouB of the European system. 

" This vast table-land, which has a total ares 
of about one million square miles, presents the 
form of a trapeze, enclosed on the south by the 
Arabian Sea, on the north by the AralrvCaspisn 
depression, eastwards by the Indus valley, we«t- 
wards by the Persian Gulf and Meaopot«mian 
basin. It is enciroled on all sides by distinct 
mountain ranges, which descend everywben 
abruptly to the surrounding waters and de- 
pressions, except in the north-west, where they 
merge in the still more elevated Eurdistda and 
Armenian highlands. Through these the 

Slateau is supposed to be connected with the 
_ lauoasus range traversing the Ponto-Csspiaa 
isthmus. But here there is a deep intervening 
depression through which the £&r (Cyrus) flam 
east to the Caspian, while farther west the 
valley of the Bion (Phasis), draining to the 
Euxine, forms a less marked line of separation 
between the two systems. 

"The Iranian plateau thus forms a cleaT 
geographical unit. But, ethnically and poUti- 
cally it is a divided land. Although the ongiaal 
home of Aryan peoples, it has for ages been the 
battle-field of ' Iran ' and ' Turan '—that is, of 
the rival Caucasio and Mongolo-Xatar races. 
This struggle, combined with, the spread of 
Islam in i£e seventh century, has brought aboat 
a final rupture of the old Persian empire, whioh 
formerly gave political unity to the land. Thn 
eastern section of the plateau ie thus at preaeut 
occupied by the independent States of Afghau- 
istda and Eelat (Balttdiisbtn), the western b; 
all that now remuns of the ancient Peniia 
monarchy, which at one time stretched from 
the Bosphorus to the Indus. And even here 
the sceptre of the ' king of kings ' has pusad 
from the old native Persian dynasties to a hoase 
of the intruding Turanian race." 

Ingenious and interesting speculations are 
scattered through the volume, some mora 
curious than practical, such as the comparison, 
which has been made before, of the three 
southern peninsulas of Asia with thoce of 
Europe, of the Anatolian peninsula with tbe 
Asiatic continent, or of the Oaucasus with 
the Pyrenees. There need be no particular 
limit to such comparisons, which are the 
delight of gfeographen, but are apt with the 
profane to recall Fluellen ; but we find othera 
which afford, perhaps, equally pleasant, while 
more solid, food for the imagination. 

" The various grades of human culture, broadly 
described as the hunting, pastoral, and agri- 
cultural states, depend in Asia rather on eoil 
and climate than on race. . . . But if social 
culture is chiefly conditioned by the ontwaid 
surroundings, religion, on the other baod, i* 
still largely determined by race and nationality,' 

b )tli which propoaitions are supported by 
numerous instances. Mr. Keane quotes the 
Afghans as illastrating the difference between 
a •• race " and a " nation." The Afghans are 
a race, but they are as yet only in the tribal 
stage, not having reached the national, the 
cciception of which they cannot jet grasp, 
and have thus been successfully resisted hr 
lifser tribes who have greater national 
cohesion. 

Tbese pages leave a powerful impression of 
the vast extent of the Bussian dominions iu 
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A>ia, and of the variety of climate, scenery, and 
races which they contain. The great Northern 
riTers, though they terminate in a practically 
inaccetaible region, yet afford, owing to the 
diagonal course of their upper streamg, a 
savigable highway from East to West across 
nearly the entire breadth of Siberia. Here 
the Slav population is gradually ousting the 
native races, although itself still numberiug, 
orer that vast area, less than a million of 
people; but they have a valuable outlet and 
It great future on the Amur Biver. Of their 
)irogress on the Caspian and along the north 
froutier of Persia towards Afghanistan Mr. 
Keane gives the latest information, while 
abstaining from political comment. Possibly 
be feels that the facts may be \eh to speak 
for themselves, which in truth they are very 
competent to do. As an ethnologist, he is 
naturally tempted to dwell on the problems 
uf the Caucasus, and to regret the disappear- 
ance of the names of ancient races and king- 
doms, superseded by those of the Russian 
•dministrative districts. His description of 
ibe Chinese empire, and his summary of 
Indian statistics and of the results of British 
rule, are also ably drawn up. His account of 
I»lam is concise and fair, though he speaks 
of the Mohammedans of India as a constant 
"source of danger." Sir H. Temple, in a 
passage quoted, writing with less freedom and 
more responsibility, substitutes, we observe, 
" anxiety " for " danger." 

It is not snrprisiog that in a work of this 
kind certain slips should eseape correction. 
For iostancc, Mysore is described in one 
passage as a British province ; in another we 
are told of its reatoration to native rule. 
The Ehmera of Cambodia, and even the hairy 
Ainos of Japan, are, we know, considered by 
Mr. Keane to be Cauoasic, and they are so 
clused in one part of the book ; while in 
aootfaer we are told that their afiBnities 
are doubtful. And there are other similar 
contradictions. There are discrepancies in 
spelling, too, especially as between the text 
and the map. Thus we have Urmia and 
irrumiyah, Jaipur and Jyepor, Shibbergan, 
Shibirgao, and Shabirkhan. And why, in 
an English work, write Sendshu for Sanju ? 
The author alludes satirically to the " grace- 
ful curve" which on most maps represents, 
quite inaccurately, the boundary between 
tiyria and Arabia. But the graceful curve 
remains on his own map. It is hardly 
correct to describe the Indian opium revenue 
as levied by "high taxes on exportation," 
nor, we think, to say that the Khanates of 
Afghan Turkestan are " absolutely controlled, 
and even administered, by Kabul ; " nor, again, 
that Siam is under British suzerainty. The 
administration of the Russian province of 
Ferghana was not moved from Khokand to 
Tasbkend, but only to Marghilan. Fa-hian 
lived, not a thousand, but nearly fifteen 
hundred years ago. That the Hindoo re- 
niMns in Cambodia are Buddhist, and that 
they are two thousand years old, will certainly 
be dinputed. Nor can we accept without 
quesiion the explicit assertion of the deri- 
vation of Oxus— Yak-sbu = Ak-su — or of 
the name of Kila Panja, in Wakhan, as the 
"Five forts." Mr. Keane says that the 
people of Wakhan are fire-worshippers. There 
ve certaiply traces stjU of tue old pre- 



Islamite faith, but only, we imagine, as 
certain pagan customs linger in the villages 
of Italy. The people of Swat, we think, can 
hardly be "pagans," their ruler holding a 
high position among Mohammedans. We can 
understand his grounds for classifying these 
peoples as Galcbas ; his grouping of the 
Tajiks with Afghans, however, rather than as 
Oalchas, seems more questionable. 

Mr. Keane derives the word typhoon from 
the Chinese, ignoring the Arabic (and Indian) 
tufan. But an Arabic origin for such a term 
(through the Portuguese or otherwise) — of. 
monsoon, simoom — seems much more prob- 
able than a Chinese. The old English 
spelling, "tuffoon," may recall the Greek 
Tvij>wv (with which the Arabic is probably 
connected), though this Mr. Keane considers 
a mere coincidence. But it is hardly the 
part of criticism to pick isolated holes in a 
work of this kind, of which the general 
structure and composition are as meritorious 
as we have described them to be ; and some, 
at least, of the mistakes — or what we con- 
sider as such — have probably arisen from a 
laudable effort at concentration. 

Mr. Keane gives, without vouching for it, 
a curious natural history statement about the 
lemmings of Siberia. It seems that 

" in. Kamschatka a lasting alliance has been 
struck between them and the natives. When- 
ever the latter are driven by distress to draw 
from the supplies of their provident little friends 
during their absence on some distant expedition, 
they are always careful to replace the stores in 
more prosperous times. It it alto laid that, to 
guard against similar plunder by other less 
scrupulous marauders, the lemmings conceal 
their underground granaries with poisonous 
herbs." 

More startling is his statement that in 
Eastern Tibet " the lark soars to the height 
of 15,000 feet." How the altitude of the 
lark is taken he does not tell us. 

We have not referred to the fact that the 
work is " edited " by Sir R. Temple, whose 
imprimatur, at least as regards that important 
section of "Asia" with which his name is 
honourably associated, lends authority to the 
work. The extent of his connexion with it, 
however, is not very evident. The illustra- 
tions, with few exceptions, do not add much 
value or interest. CotriTs Tbotteb. 



A Study of Spinoza. 
(Macmillan.) 



By James Martineau. 



This volume was originally intended as a con- 
tribution to Prof. Knight's series of " Philo- 
sophical Classics." About a hundred pages 
are given to the Life of Spinoza ; and, as the 
extent of our authentic information on this 
subject is pretty generally known, it is easy 
to conclude how far Dr. Martineau has been 
tempted to indulge in hypotheses concerning 
the man, and pictures of the age, of a kind 
which, after all, are but a sorry substitute lor 
real biography. Neither Mr. Pollock nor 
Dr. Martineau has really added anything to 
the vividness of the impression conveyed by 
the worthy Goler, though Dr. Martineau 
rather strangely goes beyond the malicious 
mention of Dr. Meyer by the latter, and seems 
to think there is something suspicious about 
the circumstances of Spinoza's death. As it 



would be too absurd to suspect the doctor of 
murdering his illustrious friend for the sake 
of a silver knife and a few coins, he hints at 
the possibility of the philosopher and the 
physician having agreed upon a method of 
euthanasia, apparently forgetting that Spinoza 
had gone out of his way to .condemn the 
infirmity of suicide. Dr. Martineau seems to 
have read Coler as implying that Meyer did 
not await the return of the Van der Spijcks 
from church, but left them to discover the 
fact of Spinoza's unexpected death for them- 
selves — a view which the text by no means 
warrants, the imputation being only that 
Meyer went away, as if unconcerned, instead 
of remaining to watch by his deceased friend. 
Another incident on which Dr. Martineau 
lays more stress than Mr. Pollock is the 
extent of Spinoza's intercourse and intimacy 
with members of the semi-heretical confra- 
ternities of " Remonstrants " and " Col- 
legian ts." 

The rest of the work consists of a very 
able, if not very sympathetic, summary and 
analysis of the chief points of Spinoza's phil- 
osophy. As a text-book for the study of the 
Ethics as they stand, it is, perhttps, superior 
to anything that has been written; but it 
may be doubted whether any considerable 
class of students do, or need, wish to master 
the subtleties of Spinoza's thoughts merely 
for the satisfaction of seeing, as a matter of 
history and criticism, how tar he was in the 
wrong. Modem admirers of Spinoza are 
attracted chiefly by the undercurrent of 
mysticism or the undercurrent of positivism 
which they recognise in his philosophy, and 
they attach little importance to occasional 
flaws in the formal reasoning towards results 
which they hold to be independent of deduct- 
ive proofs. Dr. Martineau, on the other 
hand, seems chiefly attracted by his purely 
metiipbysical power and grasp, and criticises 
with unflagging interest one abstract con- 
ception after another, without apparently 
realising that there is no school of Spinozistio 
metaphysicians needing to be convinced or 
confuted. 

Little is to be gained at the present day 
by discussions of the fallacy involved in 
"relying on a purely deductive method for 
discovery in nature." To apply the geometric 
method to the physical world implies ex- 
haustive knowledge of all concrete matters 
of fact, and their actual arrangement. Given 
this knowledge, we could argue irrefragably 
from the qualities of the things known. It 
is less impossible now than it was in Spinoza's' 
day to estimate roughly how much or how 
little of the whole unattainable sum of know- 
ledge is practically within reach ; how wide, 
or bow narrow, are the particular deductions 
it will warrant. If Spinoza's generalisations 
were prematurely full and correct, if be set 
forth as matter of intuition or " innate " 
knowledge conclusions which have since been 
shown to rest on verified experience, his works 
are only the more interesting now for the 
flights of genius which broke the formal 
correctness of his argument. No thinker, 
however eminent, would venture to generalise 
now with Spinoza's confidence about all the 
qualities of real existence ; but the singular 
lelicity and breadth of his apprehension of 
these qualities is at lettst »s remarkable aq 
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their audacity. Thus the fundamental pos- 
tulate of an " essence involving existence " is 
a compendious statement of the a potteriori 
truth that every idea founded on fact (».«., 
true) implies the reality of the corresponding 
fact, or, in other words, that there is a real 
parallelism hetween the order and connexion 
of thought and things. 

Dr. Martineau admits that certain passages 
" fully justify the emphasis with which Mr. 
Pollock insists on the physiological back> 
ground of Spinoza's psychology;" but he 
continually loses sight himself of the import- 
ance of this background, and so constantly 
fails to appreciate the literal truth of fact 
which, by whatever means it may have been 
reached, is implied in some of Spinoza's most 
abstract statements. This is especially the 
case in the criticism of Spinoza's theoiy of 
self-consciousness or the inevitable existence 
of the idea ideae on p. 188, which concludes — 
" this identification of ideas^om bodily affec- 
tions with ideas of them is the key to several 
riddles in Spinoza." The hypotheses of 
modem physiology are a still better key to 
such riddles. It is not, of course, maintained 
that Spinoza had arrived at a complete and 
unimpeachable theory of the interaction of 
body and mind; but he brushes away, in 
passing, some fruitful sources of mistake. If 
one cause produces invariably two inseparable 
efforts — e.g., a material modification of the 
brain and a mental modification of the 
consciousness — ^the vera causa of the mental 
affection is not the bodily affection, but the 
external somewhat which is the antecedent 
of both. The affection of the nerves or brain 
produced by a sane perception of some real 
object has a degree of objective veracity 
which scientific philosophy can recognise as 
absolute ; and the parallelism between thought 
and things is kept up because the qualities 
of a normal mental impression condition 
the adjacent impressions as the qualities 
of the object itself condition the modifica- 
tions of adjoining objects. But the mental 
state of perceiving a tree, and the mental 
state of thinking about the perception 
of a tree, are numerically and qualitatively 
distinct. If the parallelism of thought and 
things is to be complete (as Spinoza through- 
out assumes), the material affection answering 
to the perception of a tree will determine 
another material modification, answering to 
the thought of the perception, and so the 
mind's ideas become as truly "objects" of 
thought — realities impressing themselves on 
our consciousness— AS any external things. In 
aiming at the most general formula possible, 
even statements of known facts are apt to 
become unrecognisably abstract. It is 
Spinoza's singular distinction to have so often 
given an acceptable general formula for facts 
which he did not and could not know. 

Even the fifth book of the Ethics is sub- 
jected to a somewhat schoolmasterly kind of 
criticism. The propositions concerning the 
" intellectual love of God " are paraphrased 

" The mind's love towards Gh>d = God's love 
towards himself = God's love towards men. 
To estimate the contents of tins reasoning, we 
must ask how it is made out that the middle 
term is tantamount to the first. This is done 
by tookine on a qucUtaua to the word ' God,' so 
^hat ' GocTb love ' = < the human mind's love,' 



and ' himself = ' man.' With these substi- 
tutes, the equivalence is so effectually estab- 
lished that aU the propositions say we same 
thing." 

Spinoza is about the last writer to lay himself 
open to this easy kind of refutation, because 
each of the few words he uses has behind it 
always a clear vision of some massive reality. 
In reducing these propositions to equivalence, 
Dr. Martineau omits the vital affirmation as a 
fact of the union or identity between God and 
man. There is field for endless debate as to 
all that Spinoza means by the affirmation, 
and it is possible that he chose deliberately 
to drop a mystic veil over the abyss where the 
accustomed dear insight failed him. But it 
is not worth while discussing his obscurest 
passages unless we recognise in them the 
wrestlings of one of the greatest of minds 
with the most arduous of intellectual problems, 
and expect to catch some ray of light for our- 
selves from the study of his struggles. 

The criticism of the mind's " eternal part " 
is more serious, and leads to the only possible 
conclusion — that Spinoza, whatever else he 
meant to affirm, did not affirm the immortality 
of the individual mind. Dr. Martineau offers 
no alternative of his own to Mr. Pollock's in- 
genious, but rather unsubstantial, interpreta- 
tion, and, after all, it may be doubted whether 
there is much need for interpretation ; whether 
Spinoza was not this once deliberately using 
words to express his own thoughts, which 
may have been the best words for his purpose, 
but which necessarily suggest other thoughts 
and associations than those present to himself. 
The substitution of the impersonal " eternal " 
for the more usual "immortal" may have 
seemed, to a writer who weighed his words, 
hint enough of a disinterested meaning. Any- 
one who reads Spinoza as a scientific phil- 
osopher rather than as a metaphysician, con- 
stantly translates "mind" or "thought" by 
" force ; " he might not have cared to demon- 
strate the indestructibility of force as such, 
but the eternity of thought m a foroe is an 
idea which we should have expected to occupy 
just the place actually given to the argument 
concerning the " eternal part " of the human 
mind. 

Altogether, this able little volume is to be 
recommended as a help to those who wish to 
study Spinoza for themselves rather than as 
an account of his doctrines dispensing from 
such study. The criticism is sufficiently candid 
not to mislead those who have the text before 
them ; but those who do not care to under- 
take this labour had better be content with 
unprejudiced ignorance, or commit themselves 
to the more sympathetic guidance of Mr. 
Pollock. Edith Siucox. 



tITHUANIAN POFUI1A.B SONaS. 

Litauitehe Volkslieder und Mdrchen aui dem 
premtiiehenundriusitohen Zdtauen, Qesam- 
meltvon A. Lieskieu und K. Brugmann. 
(Strassburg: Triibner.) 

How few of the many travellers to St. Peters- 
burg are aware, as the mail train which bears 
them speeds its way between Insterburg and 
Wilna, that they are passing through the 
midst of a people who speak a language 
reputed to be the pldest in Europe and the 



one most closely related to the speech of our 
common Aryan forefathers ! 

Although Lithuania has long ceased to be 
even a " geographical expression," at all events 
in official language, and thoagh its part 
must be considered played out, nevertheleas 
it had a place in European history, althoagh 
it is only occasionally that we are reminded 
of it. Subject to the Russian princes as 
early as the tenth century, the Lithoanians 
not only threw off their yoke, but even con- 
quered considerable territory from their former 
masters, and performed such exploits as the 
capture of Kieff and the pillage of Moscow. 
No sooner, however, had they made them- 
selves respected on the East than they had 
on the West to encounter the Teutonic Order 
and the Order of Swordbearers, who, daring 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, waged 
relentless wars against them. In one of these 
wars Henry lY. of England, while yet Earl 
of Derby, took part against the Lithaaniana. 
Henry fought gallantly and won high dis- 
tinction under the walls of Wilna. According 
to the custom of the times, he challenged 
Prince Czartoryski, the King of Poland'a 
brother, to single combat, and killed him on 
the spot. Henry's name was long feared and 
remembered by the citizens. 

The Poles, too, were among the enemies 
with whom the Lithuanians had to recicon 
until, in 1386, both nations were joined under 
one sceptre. This union was finally settled 
at the Diet of Lublin in 1569, and endnred 
till the partition of Poland in 1772. A bsuII 
portion of Lithuania — the territory between 
Insterburg and the present Eusso-Pnuaui 
frontier — was then allotted to Prussia; bat 
Bussia of course swallowed the largest shire, 
corresponding in area with the five govern- 
ments of Grodno, Vitebsk, Wilna, Mogilef, 
and Minsk. Lithuanian is spoken at the 
present day by probably about four milliant 
of people. The literature^ however, i« bat 
scanty ; and the language itself is gradually 
but siunly dying out. The extension of 
German on the west and Bussian on the 
east threaten its extinction at no very remote 
date ; and many practical consideration! of 
modern life militate against its perpetuation 
as a living tongue. There are, it need scaroelj 
be said, no such powerful influences at work 
in the case of Lithuania as those which 
south of the Carpathians, within the last few 
decades, imparted such a vigorous impulse to 
the language of the Magyars. These cir- 
cumstances, however, render it all the mors 
desirable to commit to the litera teripta all 
that can be gathered from the lips of the 
present generation in the way of popular 
traditions and tales, and invest with a double 
value such records of folk-lore as the present 
collection. 

The volume before us contains 153 songs 
in the original, followed by a short grammar 
and glossary. The task of adequately render- 
ing these songs seemed to present so many 
difficulties that the editors, as stated in the 
Preface, did not think it advisable to append 
a translation. Then follow forty-six stories 
in Lithuanian, accompanied by a German 
version ; a short, but valuable, bibliography 
of Slavonic fairy tales, where simikr storws 
appear; and, lastly, copious notes by »*. 
" ollner. Here we feel that wa are ou safe 
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ground, and can follow the editors with 
oertainty. Dr. Brugmann's well-known name 
aa a adiolar and a linguist ia a sufficient 
guarantee that be has disohai^ed the task of 
translation with ability. The German is 
clear, simple, and free from long-winded 
aentenoee ; it frequently reminded us of the 
delightful story-telling style of Grimm. This 
is as it should be. We are anxious to study 
fury tales just as thejr are told by peasants, 
without any literary trimming or pruning. 

As in other faiiy collections, animals 
also play a prominent part. Thus in one 
atory a peasant creeps into the ear of an 
enchanted horse and comes out through the 
other transformed into a goodly knight ; and 
a girl puts flax into one ear of a cow and 
pulls it out through the other as ready- 
woven linen. Wolves, foxes, dogs, &c,, also 
perform wonders for their favourites. Very 
pathetio is the story of a brother whose 
•iater betrayed him and consented to 
hia death for the sake of her lover. The 
attempt failed, the lover is killed, and 
the unnatural sister is tenderly reproved: 
" Siater, dear, I have always loved you, and 
nursed you in my arms, and now you have 
tried to kill me ; but I forgive you this sin." 
In another tale the sister, for the same offence, 
meets with different treatment. She is put in 
irons, a large tub is placed before her, and the 
brother says : " When you have filled up this 
tab with your tears, and the chains are eaten 
away by rust, then your sins will be forgiven 
yon." Students of folk-tales will find this 
collection very useful for the purposes of 
comparison and analysis. It is, perhaps, a 
pity that a better glossary has not been 
supplied, as the book then could have been 
used as a Lithoanian Chrestomathy. 

By the publication of this volume, a boon 
is conferred not only upon students of folk- 
lore and comparative mythology, but also 
upon those who are interested in the language 
and literature of the Lithuanians, of whom 
our knowledge is exceedingly limited. The 
beat works upon the subject are in Polish and 
Rnssian, languages comparatively little known 
even in our world of letters. We therefore 
gladly bail the appearance of the present 
collection of Lithuanian popular songs and 
legends, and are grateful to the eminent 
editors for the pains they have taken in pre- 
paring this important contribution to the 
rapidly increasing materials for the study of 
popular traditions. Johk T. Naak£. 
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Weighed and Wanting. 
Donald. In 3 vols. 



By George Mao- 
(Sampson Low.) 

By Thomas Shairp. 



Bell and the Doctor. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

A Pearleti Life. By Charles Qaentin. In 
3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Gladgt. By Tramio. In 3 vols. (Tinsley.) 

Coming : a Tale. By Selina Gaye. (Seeley, 
Jackson & Halliday.) 

Ovcs again, under the guise of a weaver of 
fiction, I)r. MaoDonald discharges the duties 
of a preacher of righteousness and an ex- 
pounder of the eternal verities. The chief 
iuterest of this atory centres in Hester Bay- 



mount, the daughter of a worthy gentleman 
who lives in Addison Square, Bloomsbury,and 
ekes out a small fortune by helping to fill the 
pages of magazines and reviews. Hester is a 
g^l of singularly noble impulses ; and the 
question at once arises. Will she find a 
man worthy of her choice? Her brother 
Cornelius, who is the very opposite in 
all moral qualities of his sister, is the 
means of introducing to her Mr. Vavasor, 
a fellow-clerk in a London bank. Vavasor is 
heir to a moneyless Earl, and is a man of 
polished and urbane manners, but utterly vain 
and shallow. Gradually an intimacy springs 
up between the ill-assorted pair ; then comes 
liking, and, finally, love. The mental pro- 
cesses by which this result is reached form 
an interesting psychological study. As the 
courtship continues, the worldly position of 
the lovers changes ; Mr. Raymonnt inherits 
an estate in Cumberland, and young Vavasor 
becomes Earl of Gartley. The wooing at last 
ends and the marriage is fixed ; and then 
a shadow falls over the Raymount family. 
Cornelius defrauds his employers, and 
Heater is despatched from the North 
with a blank cheque to repay the bank 
and do her best for her brother. Arrived 
in London, she fulfils her mission as far 
as pecuniary atonement is concerned, bat 
has much difficulty in finding Cornelius. It 
so happens that small-pox is raging in the 
poor districts round Addison Square, and this 
visitation affords Hester an opportunity for 
appearing as an angel of mercy. Her self- 
denying labours among the wretched outcasts 
of a great city are described with a vigour 
which invests her personality with an air of 
reality not often to be found in the novels of 
to-day. It is now that the author first clearly 
accentuates the impassable moral gulf between 
the heroine and her betrothed, and this 
episode is the means of bringing the in- 
auspicious engagement to naught. We may 
now fairly leave the author to finish his own 
story. As a work of art, the book 
suffers from being a novel with a purpose. 
The characters are all drawn with 
breadth and distinctness, and some of 
them are masterpieces in their kind ; the 
dialogue is always natural, and sometimes 
striking ; but its volume, and especially its 
strong didactio flavour, prevent the perfect 
concealment of art. As a matter of fact. 
Weighed and Wanting is a sermon, and a 
very eloquent sermon, on the moral perfection 
which can only be attained by complete self- 
renunciation. God created — that is, gave 
birth to — the world in love. In love there is 
life. But man, made in the image of God, 
loves naught but himself, and in selfishness is 
death. It is by casting out the love of self 
that man can be at one with God. This is 
the sum and substance of Dr. MaoDonald's 
philosophy of life, and it is expounded with 
wonderful fervour and lucidity. Whether 
the homily gains force from being clothed in 
parable is another question. The preacher 
does not speak only of the redemption of the 
universe ; he will now and again wrap up an 
axiom of commonplace morals in some new 
shape. Here is one example: "As wrong 
melts and vanishes away in the heart 
of Christ, so does the impurity she en- 
counters vanish in the heart of the pure 



woman] it ia there burned up." We have 
said that some of the characters are finished 
studies. Hester, though a rare type of 
womanhood, lives and mores; the features 
of Lord Gartley have little expression, but the 
man is a living reality. In their way, the 
elder Raymount and the ill-bred, good-hearted 
Major Marvel are equally striking. Nor must 
humbler personages be passed over. The gin> 
weazened face of Blaney, the drunken tailor, 
with its silly smirk, is lightly touched, yet it 
stands out sharp and clear. Franks, the robust 
and healthy-minded acrobat, is a creation 
of wonderful truth and power. From great 
things to descend to small, we must insist 
that in a novel at least consistency is a virtue. 
Why Mrs. Raymount should reproach her 
son with wasting his time at college in p. 14 
of vol. i. ; and why in pp. 292, 293, the father 
should remark that his son's disinclination 
to study had prevented his sending him to 
Oxford, we leave the author to explain. 

Bell and the Doctor is a pleasant book, in 
spite of the fact that its plot is concerned 
with a most unpleasant subject. The scene 
is lud in the old Court suburb, where Belinda 
Conway lives with her father, an Anglo- 
Indian General. Bell, to use her every-day 
name, is engaged to a handsome, but vacuous, 
curate, Jasper Iddles. Scarcely has the 
heroine pledged her hand to Jasper when 
she is obliged to refuse a friend of her youth, 
Casway Akers. This gentleman, who is a 
rising man in the medical profession, and a 
recognised authority among toxioologists, is 
worth ten such mannikins as the Kensingrton 
curate. But Bell is bound to the selfish and 
empty Jasper, and is really deceived into 
believing him a hero. One day, while the 
lover and friend are dining with the General 
and his daughter, Bell, who usually enjoys 
excellent health, suddenly turns pale and 
faint. She soon recovers, but on a second 
and third occasion the faintness comes back 
under similar conditions. The father's distress 
is terrible, and — influenced by his butler, an 
old and privileged servant, who inherits from 
his mother Hindu blood — he fancies that 
Akers has caused his daughter's discomfort by 
mesmeric glances, and politely forbids him 
the house. Presently the toxicologist, by a 
combination of natural wit and professional 
knowledge, turns the tables on the butler, 
and proves to the horrified General that his 
trusted servant has been administering to 
Bell a alow and subtle, bat deadly, Oriental 
poison. What had driven a man who had 
received nothing but kindness from his master 
to this crime, and how he was ultimately the 
means of rescuing Bell from a future of 
misery, is very well told. The plot of the 
book leaves little to be desired ; the characters, 
if not conceived by a subtle humanist, are 
thoroughly consistent and natural, and the 
dialogue is both unstilted and adequate. 

Mr. Quentin's book is the atory of an uncon- 
ventional heroine, whose end is not altogether 
happy, as the world counts happiness. Its 
literary workmanship is above the common ; 
and, but for a certain cynicism of tone, it 
might be accounted pleasant reading. The 
scene is laid on the Cornish coast, and the 
descriptive passages dealing with wild waves, 
winds, and rocks arej 
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Qladgt is a study of English country 
life, Tarifld by a gUmpsa of the London 
season and a dissertation on the humours of 
a small market town. The heroine, whose 
Christian name g^ves the stoiy its title, is 
engaged to a cousin, a young man whom the 
most exacting and ambitious matron could 
not but desire to call her son. Oliver Far- 
qahar is under thirty, has been favoured with 
an aristooratic face, laughing blue eyes, and 
a light moustache which barely conceals a 
vell-formed mouth, and is blessed in the 
possession of a substantial rent-roll. But, 
alas for human happiness ! Gladys is secretly 
beloved by Sir R^inald Dartrey, a young 
baronet of ancient descent and ample fortune ; 
so, on the very eve of the wedding, Gladys' 
betrothed is drowned while skating. Sir 
Beg^nald has the painful duty of breaking 
the ill news to the heroine, who for months 
is absolutely inconsolable. In time the 
baronet becomes a suitor, but the in- 
evitable climax is delayed by misunder- 
standings such as are always ready to 
trouble the course of true love. The work- 
manship of Olach/i plainly betrays a femi- 
nine hand, and Ib an indifferent sample of 
second-rate quality. With the exception of 
the heroine and her vain, selfish sister 
Winnifred, the characters have but little 
individuality, and their conversation, though 
grammatical, is singularly insipid. As a 
compensation, the tone of the book is healthy, 
and some of the descriptive passages reveal 
the germs of literary skill. By the help of 
a little patience, Qladya may be read to the 
end. 

In Coming we have a tale of life in the 
Tyrolese Alps, pervaded by a religious tone 
which does not degenerate into mawkish 
sentiment. The motives are of the very 
simplest, and the characters, for the most part, 
do not rise above the level of the ordinary 
peasant story ; but the authoress writes with 
freshness in thoroughly unaffected and easy 
English. Abtuiib B. R. Babkjss. 



BOME FOREiaiSr BOOKS. 

Biogngthitehtt Sehri/UMler Lexikon. Von Franz 
Bontmuller. (Leipzig: Bibliographisches In- 
stitut.) This dictionary of living and lately 
deceased writers forms part qf Meyer's series of 
" Fadhlexika," or special dictionaries, and is a 
companion volume to the guides already pub- 
lished to German and general literature. It deals 
in a snooinot form with the salient facts in the 
literary life of every author of any importance 
now living, and does not omit writers who have 
died during the past twenty- two yearr, provided 
that their work is still of interest. Necessarily, 
the number of such writers diminishes with the 
l^pse of years since 1870. It would be difSoult 
to over-estimate the value of this book to the 
student of general literature. On account of the 
lestrieted size of this series (each volume is a 
■mall octavo) it has been impossible to give 
more than a concise summary of each author's 
work; but the aitidea are very far from being 
dry and unmeaning catalogues of dates, facts, 
and titles. They generally convey a distinct 
idea of Uie relative miportance of their subjects. 
The greatest pains have been taken to collect 
all facts as far as possible from original sources, 
and the editor has been able to command the 
services of the most competent critics who 
wield the German tongue. The French section 
of the vmk of Dr. Emil Landsberg, the Ger- 



man of Prof. Mahly, the Italian of Prof. 
Bobert Hamerlinp, the English of Dr. Eugen 
Oswald, while Spain and Portugal have been the 
care of Dr. E. von Beinhardstottner. The Eng- 
lish portion entirely satisfies us. Among other 
articles will be found adequate notices of Lord 
Acton, Sir John Adye, William Barnes, Ool. 
F. Bumaby, Henry Fothergill Cfaorley, Eliza 
Oook, Thomas Eeightley, John (Mtchley 
Prince, George B. Sims, and Oscar Wilde. We 
must also c^ attention to a very kindly and 
sppreciative article on the late Dr. Appleton. 
Tue principle which has guided the editor and 
his staff has been that of excluding, as far as 
possible, authors whose works deal with what is 
not of general, but special interest. Of course 
this rule has been frequently relaxed, and, so 
far as we can see, with good effect. In this 
dictionary, the reader will find a handbook 
more conoise, manageable, and trustworthy 
than either Vapereau or De Gubematis. On the 
other hand, its limited space preoludea the 
critical estimates which are afforded by larger 
books. At the end is a useful Index to literary 
pseudonyms. 

Oeschichte der FraraSnachen Litter atur. Von 
Eduard Kngel. (Leipzig : Friedrioh.) This 
compact handbook, although complete in itself, 
purports to be the first volume of a " history of 
ttie world's literature." Whether Dr. Engel 
will ever find time to oarrv his somewhat 
ambitious project to completion does not 
much affect the value or interest of the 
present publication. Mr. Saintsburv's new 
History of French Literature, " short " though 
it be, will do something to remove the stigma 
so deservedly cast on English letters, that we 
have no good, or even indifferent, handbooks 
to the literary history of neighbouring nations. 
As is well known, our German cousins are 
plentifully supplied with such works ; so much 
so, indeed, tiiat one is somewhat surprised that 
another, especially of French literature, should 
have been called for. An inspection of Dr. 
Engel's work, however, proves that it has 
a raison dCHre. Not only has he carefully 
summarised and condensed the labours of his 
many predecessors, and made use of the most 
recent discoveries and critioiams, but he has 
brought down his epitome to the very moment 
of publication, thus enabling him to include 
much of interest, especially for contemporaries, 
not previously contained in any single volume. 
He has also classified his authors in a manner 
which, if it be concise, is certainly clear and 
affords all the information one would require or 
look for in a one-volume work. An English 
translation is to be desired; without being a 
rival, it would most decidedly be a useful com- 
panion to Mr. Saintsbury's book. 

La Russia Sotterranta, Profili e bozzetti 
rivoluzionarj dal vero di Stepniak. (Milan : 
Fratelli Treves) This remarkable little book 
purports to present in 281 pages a succinct 
nistory of Russian Nihilism, and portraits of 
some of its more eminent exponents. The 
writer, who was formerly editor of Zemlia e 
Volia (Land and LibertyX enjoyed the best 
opportunities for watching the rise and growth 
of the revolutionary movement ia Kussia. 
According to his own admission, he has been 
for years an active conspirator, and among 
his most intimate friends were some of the 
individuals who killed the late Tsar. The 
book bears the stamp of truth, and its portraits 
are obviously drawn from life. It is interesting 
to know that the term Nihilism was invented 
by Tourgenieff, and that the party who there- 
after were known as Nihilists were the fathers 
of the revolutionists of to-day. The author 
states: — 

"Primitive Nihilism was a philosophical and 
literary movement which floarisbed in the deoada 
immediately foUowing the serf emtnoipation — that 



is, from I860 to 1870. . . . Nihilism wu sitm^ 
to free man from svery kind of moral MrritSs ; 
... its essential principle was the absolnte fne^ 
dom o( the individual. It repudiated . . . tnty 
species of ooaroioa axaroised i^piiask iadlTldnal 
liberty by society, family, or rsli^km. MihUlm 
was a passionate and powerful raaotian, not sgaiut 
political daspotism, Mt sgainst a moial dssootlsm 
which waiglied on the iodividnsl sonl sad ooa. 
adenoe." 

It is added that, although this movssient was 
non-politioal, its apostles were animated by the 
same burning zeal which actuates their desMod- 
ants. Thefirstobjectof attack was the nationil 
religion, which crumbled like a rotten shaaty 
before the gospel of Buohner; at the preaeat 
day (if we are to believe the author), eaooated 
Russians are, without exception, what ia knova 
in this country as advanced Materialiits. 
Gradually, from the Nihilist was evolTed 
another type — the Socialist. After the Ptiii 
Communists had been suppressed by Ibieta, 
the Sooialists of Bnssia oeoame more and 
more determined to give practical effect to 
their theories, and commenced a propaganda ia 
the villages and small towns. The GrovemmeDt 
soon took alarm, and war to the knife vu 
declared between the Tsar and a oettoia teetion 
of his subjects. In proportion as the meui 
adopted for the suppression of the Nihilitti 
became more severe, so the organisation of the 
revolutionists seems to have grown mora 
coherent and its spirit more aggressirs. _ Not 
the least intereeting chapters are those giving 
personal reminisoenoee of Demetrius Lunffa^ 
Peter Krapotkin, Sofia Perofakaia, Yen 
Zaasulich, and other leading Nihilists. The 
book is written in excellent Italian, and it ooq. 
structed with some literary skilL 

Zeiim,rSlk«rtmdM«nsehe7i. Von Earl Hille- 
brand. Band VI. Zeitgeooasen und Zeitn- 
nciasisches. (Berlin : Oppenheim.) Herr Hw- 
brand's periodical volumes of collected ewjv 
are always welcome to the reader of Oenu 
literature who recognises in Herr Hillebrud 
a writer whose influence is great in bringiag 
the literature of Germany into literuy relram 
with that of other countries. Herr Hillebnnd 
has done much to naturalise in Germany tlM 
form of essay so common in France and 
England. The volume before us is not remark- 
able for proftindi^, but for ease of style and 
all those qualities which tend to make a book 
readable. Herr Hillebrand knows how to aerrt 
up the contents of other works and make them 
into pleasant artiolee. His subjects are moitly 
French — Sainte-Beuve^ Guizot, Philsrite 
Chasles, Count Circourt, and the like. Some of 
them are Engliah ; one especially on Eogliu 
journalism, whi<di is both appteoiatire and 
accurate. Perhaps the two most interestiog 
papers deal with the social problema of 
Germany at the present day. One ia headed^ 
" Deutsche Stimmungen und. Verstimmnngen; 
the other, "Halb-bUdung und gjmnaMal 
Reform." It is oharaeteriatic of the Oermaii 
mind that even a German so cosmopolitan •< 
Herr Hillebrand seeks the solution of aocial 
problems in educational reform. A system of 
education that aims at " the universal develop- 
ment of mental capacities" is to remedy 
Germany's discontent. No doubt, if it W« 
possible, the scheme might answer. ?"*"? 
idea that an educational system can be impoM 
on a people in such a manner as to *^rk s 
political and social regeneration is peculiarly 
German. To the EngUsbman, social ana 
political life form the moat important fsn 
of the education of the nation. In the eyes « 
the German, a nation has to be tiamed W 
school-books. Perhaps Germany and Bnglaas 
wouW both be improved if their ideas oonld M 
modified by each other's. 

On Agent politique de OharUs Qsist P*f 
B. Beauvois. (Paria : Leroox.) Bus « * 
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book wUoh has several olaims of interest on 
the student of French literature and French 
history ; and, indeed, on anyone who likes to 
•ee what may emphatically be called a good 
hook. It is not exactly intended for the general 
reader, but it may be described as being of the 
dasB of books without which those intended 
for the general deader could not exist. It is 
workers like M. Beauvois who make general 
histories, political and literary, possible. His 
•abject is a certain Claude Boaton, a gentleman 
of Borgnndy, who, when the province was trans- 
ferred territorially to France, "opted," as French- 
men would say now, for his legitimate Sovereign, 
and distinguished himself in the service of the 
Begent l£urgaret and of Charles Y. Bouton 
had some not small connexion with England, 
and students of the Hecord Office publications 
will find his name mentioned there both as a 
soldier and as a diplomatist. He was a literary 
man, too, in his way ; and Bf. Beauvois has 
reprinted here his Miroir da Barnes, a character- 
istic enough piece in the rhitoriqueur style of 
the time. Besides all this, and a copious Life, 
thare is an abundant Appendix at piieea juttifi. 
eative*. Altogether, the book, which appears 
under the auspices of the Historical Society of 
Beanne (how manv English towns of the size 
of Beaune have publishing historical societies ?), 
is a capital specimen of a very useful kind of 
monograph. 

Zm Papoutuif, ou NowieUe Ouinie occideiUaU. 
Far le Dr. Oomte Meyners Destroy. (Paris : 
Challamel.) This volume contains little that is 
new, but is a useful ritumi of information not 
always readily accessible, collected chiefly by 
Datoh expeditious to that western half of 
New Ouinea which is nominally under Dutch 
aovereignty. The knowledge obtained about 
the country refers, however, almost exclusively 
to the sea-board. The tribes observed diiler 
greatly as to height, features, character of the 
hair, and also as to language. Those of the coast 
are generally in a position of superiority to 
those of the interior, but the reverse is some- 
times the case. Qreat differences in character 
are also observed. Some resent all interference ; 
others profess to desire the establishment of 
Dutch stations, probably as a protection against 
the slave-hunting raids of the Malays in the 
neighbouring islands. Cannibalism and head- 
banting occur here and there. The olaims to 
rapremaoy over this vast idand which have 
been asserted for centuries past by the Malay 
mlers of such relatively insignificant spots as 
Tidore, Batjan, and Misol are curious. In at 
leaat one instance, too, the population of the 
mainland is said to have come originally from 
a small neighbouring island. It is on the 
•hadowy claims of these rajahs that the Dutch, 
as their superiors, base tbeir own territorial 
title. The illustrations seem to,be adapted from 
van Bosenberg's jReittoehten. 

Til BtattraadttaburMen. Af Johannes Nor- 
man. (Copenhagen : 0. A. Beitzel.) This is a 
novel of Very considerable power and interest, 
the scenes of which ure laid in Norway. As 
may be inferred from the title (which we have 
not ingennity enough to translate), the story is 
largely concerned with political straggles and 
ambitions ; and the period to which its incidents 
belong is so recent that the author will be sus- 
pected, justly or otherwise, of having intended 
to portray some of the living celebrities of 
Christiania. However this may be, the interest 
of the book does not depend mainly on its 
politics or on its personal allusions. The 
characters are really well drawn, and the story 
— a mournful one — is told skilfully and with 
genuine pathos. Something in the manner of 
treatment suggests the infiaence of Spielhagen ; 
but Herr Norman's personages leave, on the 
whole, a much pleasanter impression than those 
to wluch wo An introduced by the author of I 



ProUematische Naiuren. The book certainly 
deserves something more than an ephemeral 
success. 



NEW EDITIONS, ETC. 

This is the season not only of new books, but 
also of new editions ; and these latter are often 
the better indication of the course of current 
literature. 

It would seem that there is a special run 
just now upon the " Arabian Nights' Entertain- 
ments." Mr. B. L. Stevenson, who knows his 
public, borrowed the name for his recently 
published collection of clever stories of modern 
life. We hear that the first volume is now 
ready for issue to subscribers of the " complete 
translation " upon which Mr. John Payne has 
long been known to hava been engaged, not 
without the distinguished co-operation of Oapt. 
B. F. Burton. There has already reached us 
a reprint of Lane's translation, as edited by 
his nephew, Mr. E. S. Poole, and first published 
in this form in 1859. It has the original wood- 
cuts from drawings by Harvey, and a Preface 
by the inheritor of the family traditions, Mr. 
Stanley Lane- Poole. It is published by Messrs. 
Ohatto and Windus in three volumes, at a very 
low price, the copyright, we presume, having 
expired. This standard work needs no recom- 
mendation now. Messrs. Nimmo and Bain 
have their own edition, being the old translation 
of Dr. Scott, in four volumes, with nineteen 
etchings by Lalauze. We notice, also, that 
Messrs. Sonneaschein, who have a speciality 
for fairy tales, announce a volume of "Tales 
not included in Galland and Lane," edited by 
Mr. W. F. Kirby. 

A BKASOXABLB book, though of a very dif- 
ferent nature, is Reform of Procedure in Parlia- 
ment, by Mr. W. M, Torrens, of which Messrs. 
W. H. Allen have brought out a second edition. 
This is a very thorough review of the question, 
by one who cannot be accused himself eithm of 
party prejudice or of a desire to favour ob- 
struction. 

Th£ many friends of the late George Brimley, 
librarian of Trinity College, Cambridge, must 
be gratified to find that a third edition of his 
collected Etaayt has been called for since his 
death in 1857. At first only a memorial 
volume, it has now taken its place as a model 
of literary criticism, which the hasty critics of 
to-day would do well to study. The book, 
which is published by Merars. Maomillan, has 
for frontispiece a portrait engraved on steel 
which would of itself attract most people to 
examine further. 

Fbou Messrs. Macmillan we have also re- 
ceived, as a volume in their " Nature Series," 
a reprint of the memorial notices of Charles 
Darwin that appeared in Nature immediately 
alter his death. The introductory notice is by 
Prof. Huxley; the life and character, by Mr. 
Romanes, who likewise treats of his work in 
zoology and psychology; Dr. Qeikie writes 
from the point of view of geology, and Mr. 
Thiselton Dyer from that of botany. What- 
ever may be written on Darwin some day, this 
little book will never lose the special value that 
attaches to the work of friends whose feelings 
are yet warm. It ought to be read by every- 
one who honours tue name of the foremost 
Buglishman of this century. The portrait, en- 
graved by the late C. H. Jeans after a photo- 
graph by Bejlander, first appeared in Nature, if 
we are not mtstakeu, some years ago. 

We also welcome a new edition, issued at 
a cheap price for teachers, of Mr, J. Q. Fitch's 
Lecture* on Teaching (Cambridge : University 
Fre8<<), which was reviewed in the Aoademt 
of May 21, 1881. We are glad to see that these 
courses of lectures, begun by the B3T. B. H. 



Quick in 1879, are stall being continued by the 
University. 

Of the revised edition of Mr. J. D, Lewis's 
Juvenal, with translation and notes, we may 
take another opj>ortunity of saying something. 
It is published in two handsome volumes by 
Messrs. Triibuer, the text and translation in 
one, an introduction to each satire, and notes, in 
the other. 

We have also received The Whole Science of 
Double-Entry Book-keeping, designed for the 
use of merchants, clsrk?, and schools, by 
Daniel Sheriff, third edition (W. H. Allen); 
Queetione and Exereiees for Clauical Bchalar- 
thipe, new edition, revised (Oxford : Thornton) ; 
Thoughts on Theism, with Suggestions towards 
a Public Beligious Service in Harmony witJi 
Modem Science and Philosophy, ninth thoa- 
sand, revised and enlarged (Triibner) ; MoMre's 
L'Avare, by Gustare Masson, eighth edition, 
entirely revised (Haohette) ; &c., &c. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

We hear that it has been decided to place 
a memorial tablet to the late Dr. Bum^ in the 
Positivist chapel in London. We hope to print 
next week some further details of his life, sent 
us by one who knows him well. 

Db. SoHLiEUANir has returned to bis home 
at Athens, and writes to a friend: — "Thanks 
to the Greek gods, our beautiful Attic spring 
weather, the duly rides to the sea, and the sea- 
baths, I am quite recovered." He has not yet 
been able to obtain permission to make the 
elaborate plans of Troy he has in contemplation, 
owing to an inhibition from the grand master 
of the artillery at Oonstantinople ; but he hopes 
to overcome this difficulty shortly through 
diplomatic intervention. A French version of 
his Ilios, with the addition of a narrative of this 
year's exploration, is now in the press. 

Mb. Gladstone will shortly complete fifty 
years of public life, having been first returned 
to the House of Commons, as member for 
Newark, on December 13, 1832. In commemora- 
tion of this event, a "jubilee edition" of l&i, 
Q. Barnett Smith's Life of Gladstone will be 
issued immediately by Messrs. Cassell, Fetter, 
Galpin and Co., at the price of one shilling, 
with a portrait, and several new chapters bring- 
ing the biography down to the present date. 

We hear that Miss Mathilde Blind's bio- 
graphical sketch of Oeorge Eliot, which is 
to be the initial volume of Mr. John H. In- 
gram's forthcoming series of " Eminent Women," 
will be chiefly composed of new material. It 
will give, and for the first time, a faithful 
account of Gsorge Eliot's early life, refer to 
much of her unknown literary labours, identify 
the oharaocers in her novels, and furnish new 
and interesting correspondence. 

Messhs. Keqan Paui., Tbenoe and Co. 
will publish next week the Aduenlures of a 
Tourist in Ireland, in which Mr. Joynes, as. 
sistant-master at Kton, recounts how he went to 
Ireland for a vacation ramble and, in company 
with the author of Progress and Poverty, was 
arrested and imprisoned as a suspect. 

Mrs. Bisnop, formerly Miss Isabella Bird, 
has a new book nearly ready for publication. 
Its title will be The Ooldea Khersonese emd the 
Way Thither, being taken from a line in 
"Paradise Lost." 

A NEW edition of Mr, Browning's Works, in 
seven volume!>, is promised at once by his 
American publidhers, Messrs. Houghton, Mifiiiu 
aud Co., of Boston. It is much to be wished 
that his KaglLih publishers would follow the 
good example. 

Messrs. MACMiUAif and Co. will shortly 
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publish a seleotion of germons, mostly preaohed 
in the ^pel of Harrow School, by the late 
Bev. T. H. Steel, vho is well known through 
his long connexion with Harrow. The volome 
will contain a Fre&tory Memoir by Fro£ H. 
Nettleahip. 

Thz veteran poet, Mr. Bichard Hen^st 
Home, who must now have passed his eightieth 
year, has written a new work, and also prepared 
a fourth edition of his Cosmo de Medici, which 
first appeared in 1875. Both books will be 
published shortly by Mr. George Hedway. 

MX8SB8. Ohatto abs WnTCUS have in the 
press a work on Arabian society in the Middle 
Agea and to-day, by the late £. W. Lane, the 
author of the Modern Egyptian* and the Arabic 
Lexicon. It is an arrangement of all the more 
important notes appended to Mr. Lane's trans- 
latum of the ThouBcmd-and-one Nights. Scholars, 
as well as ordinary readers, hare often expressed 
a wish that the notes could be obtained in a 
separate and convenient form ; and, to meet 
this wish and render the notes more widely 
serviceable, Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has ar- 
ranged them in a series of chapters, which 
will form the most complete piotuM existing in 
any European language of the manners, bdi^s 
and superstitions, sooud. habits, and literature 
of the Mohammedans as they were in the days 
of the Mamluks, and as they are still to a 
great extent in Cairo and Damascus and 
Bsghdad. Ih« book will be a sort of Moslem 
encyclopaedia. 

Wb understand that Mr. H. SohOtz Wilson is 
the writer of the article in the current number of 
the WeOminiter upon "Oount Struenseo and 
Queen Caroline Mathilde," 

The Cambridge Press announce two works 
on juiisprudence. One is a Commentcary on 
Austin, by Pro£ E. 0. Olark; the other is an 
edition of tit. i. lib. viL of the Digest "de 
usufructu" by Mr. J. H. Boby, with an Litre- 
duotion andlfotes. 

Miss Maky Laubebt has placed at Mr. 
Ronald Bayne's disposal for his Life of Bishop 
Fisher for &» Early-English Text Society a copy 
of Hidl's sixteenth-century Life of the bishop 
that she found in the library of one of the 
Jesuit colleges. 

Mb. Alfred T. Hall has undertaken to 
oompUe a " Pedigree of the Devil," and to 
illustrate it with a series of elaborate drawings. 
The work will be published shortly by Messrs. 
Triibner and Co. 

Mb. E. a. Pbtebbiok has nearly completed 
a Bibliography of Aiutralatia upon which he 
has been at work for many years. The arrange- 
ment will be chronological, and the work will 
include books, pamphlets, and articles in 
periodicals, &o., in all languages. A pamphlet 
by Alexander Dalrymple, relating to New 
Zealand, dated 1771, is the first separate work 
noticed. 

Messbs. Wilson Am) MoCobmick, of Qlas- 
gow, will shortly publish a new volume of 
poems, chiefly lyrical, to be called Wayside 
Songs, by the author of Song Drifts— n book 
which several years ago met with considerable 
success, and in which appeared some lyrics since 
set to music. 

The Scope and Charm of Antiquarian Studjf 
is a revised and enlarged reprint of some 
articles contributed to the Antiquarian Magaxine 
and Bibliographer by Mr. John Batty, author 
of The Eittory of JiothweU and other kindred 
works. Mr. Batty, who is one of those folk 
Mr. Dobson styles " gleaners after time," has 
dearly and concisely summed up, in the space 
of a few pages, all the various objects which 
may legitimately be considered to come within 
the scope of antiquarian study. Should Mr. 
Batt^ elect to publish his brochure, for it is only 



privately printed, he may rely upon increasing 
the number of those willing to be charmed by 
the pursuits which be himself indulges in so 
enthusiastically. 

Hva Lester, a new novel by the author of 
The Garden of Eden, will be published shortly 
by Messrs. Bentley. 

Mb. Geobgb Eedway will shortly publish : — 
Sandracottus : a Drama, by Mr. W. Theodore 
Smith ; The Angelic Pilgrim : an Epical History 
of the Chaldee Empire, by Mr. W. H. Watson ; 
The Handbook of Palmistry, by Miss Baughan, 
with illustrations; a work on Chirognomony, by 
the same author; new editions of The Hieing 
Generation : a Political Treatise, and Sketches by a 
Ourate, by Mr. Hobert Overton ; and a reprint, 
with additional matter, of lix. Fred 0. Eitton's 
Memoir of Phiz, with original illustrations, 
which was noticed in the AoADBirr of Septem- 
ber 30. 

The Cambridge University Press will publish 
on November 1 a cheaper edition, at prices 
ranging down to eighteen pence, of the Parallel 
New Testament, being the Authorised Version 
of 1611 arranged in parallel columns with the 
Bevised Yersion of 1881. The same publishers 
have also nearly ready, as the new volume of 
their " Bible for Schools," The Acts of the 
Apostles, edited by Prof. Lumby, which will be 
followed by Canon Farrar's Epistle to the 
Hebrews. 

The history of Thomas Gent, the famous 
York printer, who wrote Histories of York, 
Bipon, and sundry other places, is related in 
an article which will appear in the November 
number of the Bibliographer. 

The seasonable artides in the Antiquary for 
November will be one on " Martinmas, or the 
Period of St. Martin's Little Summer," and 
another on "Carious Corporation Customs," 
most of which refer to the month of November. 

The Dean of Chichester has acknowledged 
the authorship of the articles which have been 
appearing in the Quarterly Review upon the 
Bevised Yersion of the New Testament and 
upon Drs. Westoott and Hort's text ; and they 
will shortly be published in one volume by 
Mr. John Murray. Hhould any of our readers 
fear that this attack might be calculated to 
depreciate the value of Drs. Westcott and Hort's 
work, they may be re-assured by the following 
quotations. Li the Btdletin critique of Paris 
for January 15, 1881, the learned Louis 
Duchesne opens a review of Westcott and Hort 
with die words : " Yoioi un livre destind & faire 
tfpoque dans la critique du Nouveau-Teata- 
ment. " To this CathoUo testimooy trom. Fraaoe 
may be added German Catholic approval, since 
Dr. Hundhausen, of Mainz, in the Literariseher 
Handweiser, 1882, No. 19, col. 690, declares: 
" IJnter alien bisher auf dem Gebiete der neu- 
testamentlichen Textkritik erschienenen Werken 
gebtihrt dem Westcott-Hortschen unstreitig die 
Palme." And in the Theologiiehe Literatur- 
teitung of Leipzig, 1881, No. 21, cols. 487-95, 
Carl Bertheau commends the whole work most 
warmly, and, referring to the attack above 
mentioned, says that the edition needs no 
defence from him against that reviewer. 

In proof of the general diflfosion of the name 
" Hamlet " in England in Shakspei-e's time, Mr. 
FumivaJl tells us that, in glancing through part 
of the first volume of the Indexes to the 
Wills in the Gloucester Probate Court lately, 
be saw, under 1594, "Johannes Hamlett" and 
" Margeria Hamlett." 

Pbof. p. Pollock will deliver his inaugural 
lecture on " Jurispradence " at University 
College, on Tuesday next, October 31, at 6 p.m. 
The public will be admitted without payment 
or ticket. 

TsE usual monthly meeting of the Carlyle 



Society will be held next Friday, November 3, 
at 8 p.m., when Dr. Eugen Oswud will reads 
paper on " The Personal Belations of Oarlyle 
with Gbethe." The secretary of the souety is 
C. O. Gridley, Esq., 9 Duke Street, S.E. 

Mb. Bowlakd Hill is giving a course o( 
readings and expositions of " Biohard XL" at 
the Assembly Booms, Bedford. He devotes one 
hour on each Saturday evening to one act, aad 
comments thereon. 

The Clifton Shakspere Society began the 
work of its eighth session on October 14. Mr. 
John Williams was elected president for the 
year. The work for this session is as follovs : 
— "Hamlet" (two months), "Hessore for 
Measure," "Troilus and Cressida," " Othello." 
"Lear," "Macbeth," and " Timon of Athena." 

The influential literary society of Tienna, 
called the Concordia, has passed a resolution 
favouring the disoontinuanoe of Monday nem- 
papers on the ground that the work for them 
must be done on Sundays ; and this re8oluti(Hi 
has been vigorouslj[ applauded at a mass meet- 
ing of Yiennese printers. The practice on thu 
point ia very irregular. Throughout tJie Canti- 
nent nearly all papers are published oa every 
day ot the week, Sundays and Mondays ia- 
duded. In this country we are not aware of s 
single daily paper that appears on Sunday ; bat 
we have heard of good people in Scotland who 
decline to read their papers on Monday morn- 
ings. As to America, we can only say that the 
New York Herald always chooses Sunday for an 
advertisement " boom." The number for San- 
day, October 8, now before us, calls itMlf a 
" septuple." It consists of no less than tventf- 
eight pages, indnding 110 columns of adver- 
tisements. The price is raised from three to 
five cents, which must be awkward for " comtut 
subscribers." 

The third and oondnding volume of Fnf. 
Yillari's historical work, Machiavelli artd iii 
Time, has just been published by Hoepli, d 
Milan, 



SouE unpublished works of Ferdinand Freili- 
grath will shortly be issued by Ousohen, of 
Stuttgart, under the title Nachgelassenei. The 
volume contains two pieces of the poet's yontb— 
"Der Eggesterstein " and a translation of 
Byron's " Mazeppa." 

CoNSiDEBABLE literary activity seems to 
exist in Little Bassia. Goetihe's Fauit has 
lately been translated into this dialect by Iran 
Franke, and it is stated that the poet PaDtelejmou 
Kulisz is engaged upon a complete version of 
Shakspere. 

With reference to the word " pilgarliok," 
another correspondent writes that, when he was 
young, he constantiy beard it used in Cork 
of anyone looking miserable, especially of a 
child ; but that he has never come across the 
word of late years. 

Mb. Pbbcy M. Thobnton, author of Foreign 
Secretaries of the Nineteenth Century, has written 
us a long letter upon a matter raised by a 
review of the third volume of his work in 
the AOACEMY of September 30. Doubt was 
there thrown upon Mr. Thornton's etatement 
that a secret ag^ement had been signed in ISU 
between the Czar Nicholas on the one part and 
the Duke of Wellington, Sir Eobert Peel, and 
Lord Aberdeen on the other with reference to 
the Holy Places. We are unable to print at 
length the arguments which Mr. Thornton nov 
sends to us in support of that statement The 
strongest arguments are not intended for pub- 
lication, for they consist of personal assurances 
and private letters. It is due to Mr. Thornton 
to state that these last corroborate his conten- 
tion. But the subject is one to which a literary 
journal cannot give more space. 

Db. Etjokne Httbert, author of Etude sur U 
Digitized by "LjOOgie 
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Condition de$ PrtHatanU «n Bdgi^ i<puM 
Charlet QuirUj'tugu'd Joseph IT, notioedl in the 
AoADBifT of October 14, writes to point out 
QuX we were in error in stating that he at- 
tributed to Joseph n. the honour of having 
been the first to introduoe the principle of 
religious liberty into the public law of Eaiope. 
As a matter of faot, we did not asoribe to Dr. 
Hubert quite so preposterous a statement. We 
merely protested against the emphaaiB belaid 
on the importance of Joseph II. s schemes in 
the subsequent development of religious liberty 
in Eorope, to the apparent exclusion of previous 
workers in the same field who had met_ with 
more signal auooess. We had in our mind a 

Sisaage in Dr. Hnborf s Introduction, to which 
e nu^es no reference in his letter. If, how- 
ever, as he now affirms, he referred throupihout 
hi* book to the efEeots of Joseph IL'e poboy in 
the later history of Belgium only, we should 
have been less inclined to dispute his assertion. 



which is intended to serve as a theoretical and 
practical manual for the librarian. An Ap- 
pendix gives the ministerial regulations, &o., 
relating to university, circulating, and popular 
libraries. The work is illustrated. 



OBITUARY. 



FBENCH JOTTINOS. 



It is said that a hitherto unknown MS. of 
Proudhon has been discovered. It will be 
published immediately under the tide of Lt 
Viiaritme et VHitloire. 

A PB0P08AL has been made to celebrate next 
year the fifth centenary of the death of Louis XL, 
the real founder of French unity. The proposal 
is (upp<»tod by M. Laffltte, the Fositivist 
iiredtur. 

A FBXiroH Saturday Review is now appearing 
in Paris, which deals with the whole field of 
literature, science, politics, &o. 

1£ Fattl BoimasT contributes to the current 
number of the Kouvdle Remte (October 2t) a 
paper upon ' ' The English Lakes," founded upon 
a leoenl visit. 

AuTOBioosAPHiCAX. reminisoenoes seem to 
have become the fashion in France. Not long 
ago we noticed the papers in the Nouvelle Revue 
in which M. Alphonse Daudet described the 
genesis of his popular novels. If. Francisque 
esToey, the critic, is now contributing to the 
fievue politique et litteraire a series of articles 
entitled " Comment je euia devenn joumal- 
iste." In the first two that have appeared he 
has not g^t farther than the Eoole nonnale, 
vhich was indeed in his time (1846-48) the 
cradle of men of letters. It is suffioient only 
to mention Taine, " qui ^tait notre ohef de 
section, notre eaei^pie, comme nous disions en 
notre argot ; " About, " le plus vif, le plus 
petulant, le plus indiscipline de nona tons ; " 
Pf^vost-Paradol, of whom " on aurait pa dire 
qa'ii toivait oomme I'oiseaa chante et comme 
I'eaa coole;" Ordinaire, "un des esprits les 
plus primesantiers et des plus gaulois que j'ai 
oonnus;" OhiJlemel Laoour, Weiss, Paul 
Albert, Assolant, Yung, Ifaxime Ghradber, 
Oi^ard, &0., &c. Oould any Oxford or 0am- 
bridge man recall a more brilliant and snooess- 
fal list of contemporaries f 

M. J. LoissLEUB is about to publish (Paris: 
Plon) a work entitled Troii Snigme* hiilorijue$, 
dealing with Uie Massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
the poisoning affair and Mdme. de Montespan, 
and tiie Man in the Iron Mask. 

Fatheb Fobbbs' French translation of lb. 
Uallook's 1$ lAfe toorth Living t has reached a 
•eeond edition. 

Tax Oomte H. de La Ferriire has pub- 
lished (Paris: Oalmann L^vy) an historical 
work upon the marriage projects of wa Queen 
Mi«abe^ 

M. Jttlxs CJoTTSUr, librarian of the Douai 
University, has just published (Paris: Pedone- 
Lanriel) a book on the organisation and ad- 
ministration of public and private libraries, 



J. ABANT. 

Bt a moumfnl coincidence, the Hungarians 
have only just inaugurated the statue of one of 
their greatest posts when the death of another 
is announced. The fates of the poetic friends 
were strangely contrasted — to Fetofi, sudden 
death at the zenith of youthful fame ; to Arany, 
the long years of patient, but painful, endur- 
ance. Such evenn always come as a shock 
when they do come; yet, in one sense, 
Arany's death was not unexpected. The last 
four years of his life had been one continued 
ntartyrdom from extreme ill-health. He had 
long lost the use of his eyesight— at least as far 
as reading was concerned ; and latterly his 
hearing began to fail him. 

John Anny (Arany Jdnos) was bom, in 1817, 
at Szalonta, a small town in the county of 
Bihar, on the borders of Transylvania, a part 
of the country in which the Beformed Ohuroh is 
particularly strong. To this Ohurch belonged 
his parents— poor cultivators, but owning their 
house and the plot of land on which they 
laboured. The future poet was the child of their 
old age; with the exception of their eldest 
daughter, who was already married, their other 
children had died before he was born. The 
parents were God-fearing people, and broufcht 
up their child with peculiar care, kee|nng him 
from school and teaoning him at home as long 
as practicable. It was his father who taught 
him the patemoetvr and credo in Latin. To his 
home-training we must attribute the extreme 
modesty, the Puritan scrupulousness, the calm- 
ness and constancy under trying circumstances, 
which characterised his whole life. The 
mediaeval association of learning and poverty 
still exists to some extent in Hungary. In the 
days of the poet's youth it was in full force, and 
the young Arany struggled desperately to 
obtain his education without remaining a 
burden to his parents. He was thus for two 
years preceptor in the collegium at Szalonta; 
and then, finding the life of a student at 
Debreczen too expensive, he engaged himself 
(1834) as teacher at IJj SzdUds. There he spent 
a year, being assisted in his studies by the 
kindness of the rector of the college, M. Tiirok, 
now one of the superintendents of the Beformed 
Church. Provided by him with excellent testi- 
monials, he again went to Debreczen, where the 
professors managed to give him such assistance 
as enabled him to live and learn. But the 
future poet had too much of the poetic tem- 
perament to persist to tiie end of the reg^ar 
course ; and, after a few months of wanderings 
and expteiiments, he returned home. He there 
found his mother hod died, and determined at 
all costs to stay with his gray-haired father 
daring the few years of life that remained to 
tiie old man. This resolution seems to have 
commended him to his fellow-citizens, who first 
made a place for him in the college, and after- 
wards in the town hall. In 1840 he was ap- 
pointed " notary," cr, as we should say, town- 
clerk ; and in the same year he married. He 
had by this time read Shakspere in German, 
and struggled hard to read Homer in the 
original ; while in French he had got on to 
Moliure. On his marriage, however, he resolved 
to put away such studies as idle things, to stick 
to nis offimal work, and become an ordinary 
person like his neighbours. For a couple 
of years or so he kept to his resolution, but the 
arrival at Szalonta of a schoolfellow who had 
gained three prizes awarded by the Sislaludy 



Society led to a change. This friend continually 
conversed with him on literary subjects; lent 
him, almost forced upon him, his books — among 
others an English grammar ; and urged him to 
compete as translator of the Creek tirag^ians. 
In consequence, Arany wrote some translations 
both of Sophocles and of Shakspere; but his 
serious entry on the literary career was rather 
an exemplification of Juvenal's /a«tt indignatio 
verttu. Scandalised at the disorders of a county 
election, he had begun to write a bitter satire 
in the form of a burlesque epic, entitled "The 
Lost Oonstitution," when his attention was 
struck by a prize proposed by the Eisfalndy 
Society for a burlesque epic upon some subject 
taken from Hungariaa hfe. He finished his 
poem, sent it in, and won the prize (1845). 
The censorship prevented its publication till 
many years alter wuds. In 1847 he gained 
another prize by "Toldi," a narrative poem. 
This work— perhaps the best he wroten— ob- 
tained for him at once the esteem of all judges 
of Hungarian literature, though the political 
troubles that coincided with its publication de- 
layed the fuU recognition of its merits by the 
public at large. Before the troublous times of 
1848-19, Arany had written two other long 
poems, all the four, as he himself tells us in one 
of his Prefaces, being composed for the most 
part at night, in the hours which he oould steal 
crom hard official work. The misfortunes of 
his country caused his future productions to 
be often of a fragmentary character, though 
the sharpness of his satire and the depth 
of feeling displayed in them made them well 
worthy of the admiration of his countrymen, 
and caused their author to be universally recog- 
nised as the first of Hungarian poets. From 
1851 to 1860, Arany was one of the professors at 
the Beformed college or high school at Nagy- 
koros; but when the Elisfaludy Society was 
revived, he became its director. In 1S65 he 
exchanged that post for the secretaryship of 
the Himgarian Alcademy. This he resigned on 
account of ill-health in 1879; nor oould he 
be persuaded to continue to receive the salary 
when incapable of doing the work, although 
the Academy still continued to give him the 
honorary title. Immediately after his corona- 
tion, the Eing conferred on him the Cross of 
St. Stephen, an honour never before attained 
by any Hungarian poet In the same year 
(1867) a complete edition of his orioinal poems 
appeared in three stout volumes. To the Hun- 
garian translation of Shakspere he contributed 
Qie " Midsummer Night's Dream," " Hamlet," 
and " King John." He published, after 1867, 
a volume of essays, chiefly on the older Hun- 
garian literature; a translation of Aristophanes, 
remarkable for its painstaking fidelity ; and a 
third poem on the legpend of Toldi, entitled 
" Toldi's Love." This poem, and its oonnexioa 
with its two predecessors, were noticed in 
the A0ADEM7 (March 5, 1881, No. 461, p. 171). 
Arany was a popular and a national poet 
in the primitive sense of those words, and 
consequently extremely difficult to translate. 
His vocabulary is exceedingly rich, and his 
verses bristle with allusions intelligible only 
to those who have an intimate acquaintance 
with Hungarian provincial life, the life of the 
peasant and the small noble proprietor, who 
live far from cities and the " German." A 
few of his smaller poems have — for the most 
part with but indifferent success — been trans- 
lated into German. Tha only English transla- 
tion we know of is that of a canto out of 
" Buda's Death," by Mr. E. D. Butler. 

Abthub J. Patibbson. 



Two or three persons of some note in the anti- 
quarian world have been lost to us within the 
last few days. The Bev. William Falin, the 
Sector of Stiflord, in Essex, since 1834, died at 
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author of sevenl derioal tracts, and of a History, 
romewhat wantinK in historioal research, of the 
Church of EngUnd from 1688 to the last Act of 
Convocation in 1717 ; but tiie works by wbioh 
bis name will be kept in remembrance are the 
two volumes descriptive of Stifford and its 
neighbourhood (1871-72}. They chronicled with 
great minuteness the social history and the 
habits of the inhabitants of that district daring 
the last two centuries ; and anyone desirous of 
compiling; a History of rural Ufe about 1750 
shoud give them a dib'gent perusaL 

Mb. Lewis Pooooe, F.S.&., died on Octo- 
ber 17. In 1837 he aided in founding the Art 
Union, and remained one of its honorary secre- 
taries until his death. He compiled a treatise 
on the nature of assurances upon lives (1842) ; 
and he added to it. at a time when bibliography 
was less fashionable than it is now, an Appendix 
of forty pages givini^ a catalogue of the works 
written on that subject. For a great part of 
his life Mr. Pooook was a diligent purchaser of 
everything that bore on the biography of Dr. 
Johnson; but, if we remember aright, his col- 
lections were dispersed by auction some few 
years sinoe. 

On October 21 Mr. George Alfred Oarthew, 
Mother member of the Society of Antiqaariea, 
oied at Milfleld, Bast Dereham, aged seventy- 
five. The family was of Oomish origin, and 
Mr. Oarthew was descended trom a branch 
which settled in Norfolk at the beginning of 
the last century. As a solioitcHr in the Eastern 
counties for nearly fifty ;^eaz8, he had acquired 
great stores of iufbrmation on the changes of 
property in Norfolk and Suffolk. The first 
part of his History of the Hundred of LaundOeh 
and Dtantry ofBridey was received with great 
favour as an admirable specimen of a county 
History, skilfally planned and skilfully exe- 
cuted. It is to be hoped that the other parts 
have been left in such a state as to justify their 
publication. In 1848 Mr. Oarthew edited a 
selection of extracts from the diary of Peter 
Le Neve, the able, but caustic, antiquary 
whose comments on the mushroom kmghts 
and squires of his generation are well known. 
More recently he superintended the publication, 
for the Norfolk and Norwich Archaeological 
Society, of The Vititation of Norfolk in 156S 
which was taken by W. Harvey, Oiarenceux 
King of Arms. 



lyidall delivers a lecture on " Molecules " from 
hu Alpine retxeat ; Prof. Owen administers a 
very professorial rap on the knuckles to Mr. 
Grant Allen; and Mr. Freeman writes about 
America what will be read only because it is 
by Mr. Freeman. There is a great deal more 
in the American contribution of Mr. W. D. 
Howells, though we think he might have 
arranged his material with a little more care. 
Frazer is dead, long live Loingman't ! 

Ths Monatuehrift fur Oetehiehte und Witeen- 
tehaft dee Judenthumi is characterised by the 
length of the series of its articles. Dr. W. 
Bacher has not yet (October) completed his 
researches on the Agada of the Tannaites (the 
"repeaters " and continuators of the tradition). 
The August number introduced us to the con- 
troversies between Eliezer ben Hpkanos and 
Joshua ben Ohananya, famous disciples of a 
finmous master, Johanan ben Zacchai. The 
October number deals with the exegetical 
peculiarities of each. More interesting to most 
readers will be the legendary account of the 
conversations between Joshua and the Emperor 
Hadrian (" curiositatum omnium explorator," 
according to Tertullian). The anti-Semitomania 
went BO far at the neighbouring Avignon as to 
forbid Jews even to touch articles of food in the 
market. In severiil of the preceding numbers. 
Dr. D. Kaufmann has given a series of extracts 
from the Iggereth habbosem of Abraham ben 
Asriel ; and, in that for September, Dr. Griitz, 
the editor, has supplemented a previous investi- 
gation of the origm of the vowel-points by an 
elaborate study on the origin of tne accentual 
signs. As usual, he pours scorn upon Bwald, 
who gives the impression in his grammar that 
the accentual system was fully formed at once, 
whereas the Babylonian system of accents can 
only be accounted for on the assumption that 
the accents, like the vowel-points, arose 
gradually. Both came into existence in the 
seventh century, but the accents later than the 
vowel-points. 
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MAQAZINSa AND BEVIBWa. 

Tbb first thing noticeable in the opening 
number of Longman'a Magazine is its bulk, 
which is swollen by advertisements to a por- 
tentous sice. That is a matter which concerns 
the publishers alone, but we must enter a 
protest against the illustrations hort UotiU. The 
next thing to be observed is the proof given of 
the tendency to run after great names. The 
FortnigMly of the future, as we sadly antici- 
pated, is to become a second Nineteenth Century ; 
and Longmcn't will be a third, only on a more 
popular scale. Politics, however, are seemingly 
to be excluded. In light literature, this number 
is certainly strong. The opening chapters of 
Mr. James Fayn's novel do not quite satisfy us ; 
they are too strongly reminiscent of the GentU' 
man'e or Bdgravia, Mr. H. L. Stevenson con- 
tributes a "Gossip on Bomance," though why 
a " Gossip " we fail to understand. He has the 
rare gifts of having something to say, and of 
knowing how to say it. His point here is that 
incident and not character is the supreme 
subject of literary production. He has no 
convinced us, but he has made us think. We 
are not sure whether "Ths Black Poodle " will 
sustain Mr. F. Anstey's reputation ; it would 
make the reputation of anyone else. The 
)ieavier attiole^ are the ^ea^t suocefsful. Prof. 
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UiBnaba. S M. 
YAMBEaT, It. Dm- TTrapmng dar Kigyano. Laipil(: 

Breaksani. 16 K. 
Tbiabti, Ob. Fraiiyolaa da Blailni dana la Ufande at dans 

raistoira. Fans: KotbtohUd. 10 It. 

FHTSIOAL 80IBN0I AITD PHILOSOFHT. 

Abkoldt, E. Kant nach KttBO Hsa1m*a nratr D-I*t Invg. 
ll«a>gtbai|[: Bcjer. lit.. 



Bbqbxbb t. Waltxbwtl, 0. Fndiamnt im aUfMiiekn 

Ortboptman. Leipalg : Kofalmuin. It U. '~-'^ 
OAmaAKO, L. Anatuaia da(i' Inaatti. XuilB : Tiiiiaoha. 

15 L. 
a4iiDaLi.B, A. da. Ori(iaa daa Flaataa anUlTta. 

Oarmar-BailUira. Sir. 
SuzHaiHo, E. IMr Braais dar Bali«iOB duah VslIkoB- 

naaeras u. dia An>aaliaidnns allM JodaotluiBs dunk 

dan modamaa Ydtkatfeist. Kadamha: Baita« 

4 If. SO VI. »">«. 

Ebhib, B. t. TTstWiuehansaB Hb. dla ITrfaehaa lat Aal- 

aotiopla orfaniiirlar SabaUOHi. Latpalg: BDialouaa. 

6 3C 
Baaaaa, B. TTab. dan dlagnoatlaabaB Wattk dac Annhl i. 

HSbe dar ICatkitraiuea bai dan CaBilMD. BaUs- 

Hlaaajar. IM. 60F6 
Habobbl, B. Dla ttatuiantebannair T. DsrviB, Ooatbe i. 

Lamarak. Jaiia: Fisahar. IlLMFf. 
KaAva. a. IJeb. dla BlUthanwSnna bal Arum Italitmn 

Halla : IHamayar. 3 M. 80 Pf. 
ICcrn, A. Analomiaaha OharaktarlaUk affldDaUcr BlUte i. 

Kiilutar. Halla: Niemsyfr. 3 K. 40 F(. 
ITAsaB, U. BalqMge aor Anatomie dar TuUfleUoi. Bam : 

Oohan. 3 X. 
BuzcKBBT, J. On- Pharynx ala Spraeb- n. SaUnalcippant. 

l(taaT««lalakoadaaatain.Stttdia. JHlMtaaa: Utmrixili. 

artlstlaabe ABata.t. 13 IC. 

PHILOIOOT. 

AuROTBUa vapl TSiirruc^f. Vaoh dar ntaatan Eaalnkttll 

braf., ins Dsaiasna Ubari., m. Iciit. AnaarkiB. n. a. intai. 

Oagunantar vanaben t. H, Braadn&aid. Wiasbadta: 

BodrUn. 3H.60Ff. 
Atolio, O. Intradusiona aUo Stadia dal Oialttta sialliaBS. 

Vsto: Zammli. 4L. 
Bbcxbb,B. r>«r«it>««i.i.<»ii..ii-<— .^^g Halla: BilKiya. 

6 S£. 
BuLioTBix, an<riol<>tlM>ba, hiag, t. F. Dalitneb u. f. 

Hanpi. 3. Bd. a. 4. Bd. 1. Lf^. Lalpaii: Umridu. 

48 X. . r-. 

Bbaiidt, 8. Enmantni t. An^natodnnnB a. dla Dim !■• 
gcaobnabaoen Badan. Fralbart-i-B. : Xahr. 1 M. 

Bbbiimbb, O. Alinora)>ehas Bandbudb. Uttmtaiilber. 
aioht, Orammatik, Texta, Oloaaar. Lalpaig: Viiti. 

BroicU. DiehebtUaobaFttpotiiiaa'al. HaUa:N!an>]w, 

1H.40F(. 
CABaABia, 0. t., balU yallid libri Vn. AasMdt A Hiril 

libcr*. Bao. A. Hoidar. Fniborg-i-B. : Usbr. liiC. 
Ckwolsox, S. Oorpui iaacrlptioniun habraioarom. Bt 

FatarsboiY. 30a. 
HiLBaaa, B., ToutMbaa Byllabiarbllohlda (159^). 

a. Boattia. Fratburg-t'B. : Moar. IX. 30 Ft. 



Hnf.f. 



CORREBPONDENCE. 
DABwnr's BKuaioH. 

XmbMon Yiaanaa, Obathlll, Noitkiuibtiltal: 
Oat. 33, 1883. 

Mr. Ingleby is at libertv to propose oon- 
jectoral emendations of iJarwin's letter u 
given by Prof. Haeokel in the Deuttcht Rvmi. 
echau. But the original text will not admit of 
his proposed change of punctuation. He pro- 
poses to read: 

"As regards myself^ I do not believe that iiy 
revelation has ever been made in reapeot to a 
future Ufa. Kvary man mnat make his deoJiios 
between contradictory and undetermined proba- 
bilities." 

The text of the Randechau runs : 
"V7as mieh telbst batrifft, so glaabe iah oiehi, 
dasa jamais ii^end sine Offenbamog ■tsttgsfniidan 
hat. InBetr^abereiaaszakuaftitsenLeMiuniiui 
Jedermann f Ur sioh lelbst die Kntsofaaidaoe tiefieo," 
40. 

It is obvious that the German sentence doei 
not admit of the punctuation which Mr. Ingleby 
suggests for the translation. 

At the same time it may be noticed that the 
letter given by Prof. Haeokel ought not to be 
pressed as any valuable evidence about Dar- 
win's opinions. It was written in answer to 
repeated questions from a young stcdent ; vs 
are not given the questions to which it returns 
the briefest possible answer. We are not told 
whether the letter was written in German or ia 
English ; it is called a " Brief von folgendem 
Wortlante." Such a document hardly admito 
of exegesis. M. Obbiobtov. 



THE END OF BHAKBFEBE'S PLAYHOUSES. 

3 St. Qaorfa's S^utir, S.V. 

In the Phillipps ooUeotion at Thirlestase 

Huuse, Cheltenham (formerly Lord Northwick's 

house), is a copy of the 1631 edition of Stov's 

Annalet, oy Chronicle, continued by K. Howej 

Digitized by V^jOO^ liZ 
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vith same twenty page* of MS. additiona at the 
(ud, entitled 

"A Note o( iQoh panagef m hkve been omitted 
lo, uid 1 bane «eeoe, aioce tbe Printiog of Htowea 
QDiwy o> IxDdon in 4° 1618, And tbl* Cronide at 
Urge. 1631." 

Among theee additiona is a Rhort account of the 
«od of the theatres for which Bhakspere wrote 
tndat which he played, and also of the other 
thMtres of his day. It may have been in type 
before, but, if so, has escaped me ; and, as it 
iatereated me, I think it will interest other 
readers of the Acaseuy who have not come 
across it elsewhere. F. J. Vubnivaij:.. 

P. 16. " Plat Eousbb. The Globe play honae 
I'B ttie Baaka aide in Hoathwarka, waa fanrnt downs 
te the gnnDd, hi the yeare. 1612. [Thomas Lorkin 
aad John Uhamberlaioe both give the date as 
Jane 20 1613,] And now built vp againe in the 
)a*re 1613 at the gieat charge of King lamea, aod 
iiiaay Noble men aud otbera. And now palled 
dnwne to tbe ground, by U' Matthew Brand, On 
Maaday she 16 of April 1644., to make tenementa 
ia the romne of it. 

" The Blaoke Men players play house in Blaoke 
P/iera, London, which had stood many yearea, was 
polled dowoe to the ground on Monday the 6 daye 
of Angnat, 1655. and teonementa bnilt in the rome. 

"Tae play honae in Halabary Oonrt, in fleel- 
■tnete^ was palled do wne by a company of Sonldiera, 
Mt oa by the Saetnariea of theae aad timea. On 
ilatarday tbe 24 day [)i8. day day] of March. 1649. 

"Tbe Pheniz in Dmery Lane, wa« palled do wne 
alin this day, being tiatndsy the 24 day of llarch 
16i9, by the same (ionldiers. 

" The Fortune Plsyhonie betweene White Oroase 
itraate and Oolding lane was bamd downs to the 
gnmnd In the yeare 1618. And built againe with 
brick worke oa the ont-slde ia y* yeare 1622. And 
Bov palled downe on the in-aid« by the Cioatdiers 
tail 1649. 

" Tbe Hope on the Baoka aide in Sonthwarke, 
eommonly called the Boare Garden, A Play honae 
for 8tage Playea On Muodayaa, Wadenitdayea, 
Fridayaa and tiaterdayea. And for the Baiting of 
the Bearea On Taeadayea and Tharsdayaa, the 
Mtage being made to take vp and downe wlien they 
pleate. It waa built In tbe yeare 1610. And now 
inllfd downe to make tenuementes, by Tbomaa 
Walker, a Petlooate Maker in (^nnon btreete, on 
Taeiday the 25 day of March 1656. Seuen of Mr. 
Godfriaa Bearea, by the oommand of Tbomaa Pride, 
Uiea hie Hheriafe of Hurry, weia then ahot tn death, 
Ob Satarday the 9 day of February 1655, by a 
Compaoy of Sonldiera." 

PS. — I have copied the whole of these 
"Additions," and shall print them in the 
fnnrth part of my Harrison's England for the 
Xew Shakspere Society. 



POFCLAB FLOWEH-NAMES. 
BraaUsy, HartbankpteuUra : Oct. 21, 1132. 
In Messrs. Sonnensohein's list of new publica. 
tions will be found a volume by me on Flowen 
Olid Flower Lore, As more than one reference to 
this subject has appeared in the pages of the 
ACADEUT, I shoala be glad to oall attention to 
an interesting word I nave just added to my 
list of names associating flowers with Fuck, 
•hich only came to band after the chapter 
•Dtitled "From Fixy to Fuck" had been 
nrised and returned to the printer. I was 
Mtted a few days ago with a number of friends 
atonnd a weddioK-breakfast table, when the 
coDTersstion turned upon the subject of bouquets 
and flowers. A lady present, well informed in 
questions botanical, asked me if I had ever 
heard a flower called Pug-in-a-primmel. I 
*ud I had not, and asked what flower it might 
be. She replied that on the borders of North- 
amptonshire, Oxford, and Bucks (where I now 
w«de), an "oxHp," or polyanthus, found in 
gudens, was so called on account of the petals 
beioi; enveloped in a ragged or orimpled 
bordering of green. The flower in too well 
anown to r»^ description, but the name is 



peculiarly interesting for two reasons. First, 
It gives us a valuable relic, in tbe form of 
"primmel," of the old word from which 
"primrose" is derived. In Ohauoer and 
Oower we read of the " primerole," from the 
French prinvtrole, Italian prtmavero2a. This has 
been modernised into primrose, and explained 
as " the first rose of apring." Sometimes the 
local name retains the r sound, and so we hear 
of Fug-in- a-primmer. At other times it takes 
the form already referred to. Secondly, we 
have another instance of the popular asjooia- 
tion of Fuck with flowers. As the Nigdla 
damatcena bears the name of " Devil-in-a- 
Bush," so this polyanthus is appropriately 
designated " Fuok-in-a-Frimrose." The soften- 
ing of Fuck to Fug is interesting, the latter 
form not appearing in any of the glossaries or 
dictionaries I have consulted. The second 
chapter of my forthcoming work is entirely 
devoted to the discussion of this branch of 
flower-lore, but this example has not been 
inserted. Hru>EBio Fbiens. 



lass hitfobd's lettbbs. 

Fairfield I«l(e, Bxater : Oat. SS, IMI. 

In the AcADEUY of October 14 appears a 
letter of Miss Mitford's, written in 1853, in 
which she aoserts that the letters signed " An 
Englishman," abusing the Emperor of the 
French, which appeared in the Times of that 
year, were " written by an undergraduate at 
Oxford a lad called Yemon Harcourt." Most 
people would conclude, as your reviewer has 
done, that the lad in question was the present 
Sir W. Vernon Harcourt. 

If the letters in question were written by 
biro, he certainly was not an undergraduate at 
Oxford in 1853, as he took his degree at 
Cambridge in 1851. Nor was he " a lad " at 
that time, as he had attained the age of twenty- 
six, an age at which many more finished 
compositions than the letters of " An English- 
man " have been produced. 

However, it seems more probable that it was 
Miss Mitford, and not the Timet, that was 
" taken in." I have always understood it 
was an open secret that the letters of "An 
Englishman" were written by Mr. Einglake, 
with whose acknowledged opinions regarding 
the Emperor Napoleon III. and his satellites 
they very closely agreed. 

A. H. A. Hamilton. 



sfenseb's vbb of "IK,' 



ICanohsit«r : Oot. 23, IU2. 

Mr. Mayhew's suggestion of a Spenserian tn 
equivalent to en in agir en pire is interesting, 
but it is surely unsupported, save by a mis- 
interpretation of a somewhat obvious passage. 
When Spenser writes — 

" The wondred Argo, which in ventorona peece 
Firat through the Knxine seas bore all the flower 
of Greece," 

the phrase "in venturous peece" is clearly to 
be taken closely with the following line, the in 
expressing the relatioo, not of the " Argo " to 
the "venturous peeoe," but of "the flower 
of Greece " to the wooden walls — properly 
enough called " peeoe " — which carry them. 
The line is an instance, not of Spenserian 
"Qallicism," but of the more familiar and 
prevalent Spenserian redundancy. It may be 
added that, though there are a good many pure 
French word* in Spenser, his use of French 
anutructiont is extremely rare, even when he is 
most closely following Marot or du Bellay ; 
and that tbe use of tn in the proposed sense is 
as unexampled in him elsewhere as it is in 
Shakspere. C. H. Herfoed. 



OASSELL'S " STOaiES FBOIC XNOLISH HISTOBT." 

Landan: 001.21,1882. 
Will you allow us to correct a slight error 
which occurs in the notice of our Stories from 
English History appearing in the last number 
of the AoadehtP Your reviewer remarks, 
" We were astonished to find no mention made 
of an episode that must prove so attraotiye to 
<diildren as the Gunpowder Flot." If you will 
refer to p. 126 (para. 7) you will find this 
event briefly deeonoed. 

Oassell, Petteb, Oalfiit & Co. 



APPOINTMENTS FOE NEXT WEEK. 

XOMsaT, Oot. 10, 7 SO pa. Elaoalianal: "The BaUtltw 
V*lna o( mtamal aad Satamal ■aamliiatliaa,'' by llr. 
F. Btmr. 

tp.ni. Boyal Aoalsmy!" The HuelMottlM Human 
Body." U., by Pfo(. J. ManhalU 

WsDHMDAT Nor. 1, 7 p.m. Bntomoleiriaal, 

Tkdudat, Not. s, 8 p.m. Ohomloal : •• Bone Htlecan Oem* 
poniidi of AoatyiaiMk'' by lit. B. T. Pllmpion ; ■■ DUiy- 
aroE' Beniale A<Ai» and Iado>a<t(>yUo Aiiida," by Or. 
A. K muv: •■OryataliiB* Molaaolar Oompeniite ot 
NaphibaleiM aod Baaaeot with Aatimooy OolorUa" ana 
■■ Addtdooal BvMeus that QalaoHiie balaof* ta the 
AiMuti* SarUs at Or|»Bi« Snbrtannti." by ICawn. 
WatHn Smith and O. W, Dtvii ; " Orain aaA Soma ot t&a 
OcBcT niosytotuolt," by Mr. B. H. 0. BaTilo and Dr. ▲. 
Winthar. 

8 p.m. Ltnnaan i "Anto, Bm, and WMpa," X., br 
Sir John Lubbook; "Madiciaal PlaDti af QiMBUaod." 
by Ur. W. A. Aimit ; " HiUonnanoa Imktm a( Batria 
opaca," by Mr. J. Q. Otto Teppo ; •• HyBrldiutioa o( 
eaimofmtmaHt."lif'Dt.V Day; *'Tai»iologia*l Noira 
oa Funia," br Mr. H. V, Bidlay s " Baourks an Minae 
Faona of Norway," by Pnf, Ii«akaaiar. 



FaiD^r, Nov. *, 8 p in. Bayat Aoadamy : ■' T>>a Moadaa ot 
the Human B>i/.'> IK., by Prof. J Manhall. 

8 pm. PftUohNCioali*'Ba(UahW<a<lalntliaABfleaaa 
DialMt," by Ur. WUliam Joa«. 

8 pm. Oarlyla : <* I'aa Paraoiial Balatloni of Carlyla 
vilh doawa," by Ur. Xuk*b Otwala. 



SCIENCE. 

EtymaChratea. Bj £. R. Wharton. (Riving- 
tons.) 

Wixaiir the last eight years a number of 
scholars — it is hardly necessary to mention 
their names here — ^have made a change in 
Indo-European philology. Though, in one 
sense, wanting in the " collective tendencies " 
which constitute a school (for the jung- 
grammatiker — Earl Brugman, Oathoff, and 
others are on many points opposed to Fick, 
Bezzenbergef, and Joh. Schmidt) these writers 
still, as Deibriick has said, owe their import- 
ance to the common element in their efforts. 
They have instituted a stricter method, and 
reached certain definite results which are gain- 
ing general acceptance, and go far to establish 
new laws of sound-change, a new table of the 
correspondence of sounds, and a new pro-ethnic 
alphabet, as rich in vowels and consonants as 
our own tongue. Their views have wrought 
as great a diiferenco in philology as Darwinism 
has in philosophy ; and, if some of them are 
not cautious or consistent, the same may be 
said of some recent German evolutionists. 

Mr. Wharton collects the fruits, so far as 
Greek is concerned, of these recent labours in 
a condensed, perhaps over-condensed, resume 
of 180 pages. Ue promises an Etyma Latina 
on a similar plan. The work was needed ; 
the English text-book* now in use are out of 
date; and beyond scattered notices and 
articles, such its two papers by Prof. Bloom- 
field in the American Journal of PhUology, 
since reprinted in an American Etymology 
of Greek and Latin, or the chapters in 
JJtflbriiok's Introduction to the Study of 
Language, there was no English account, 
nor, indeed, any summary in any language, of 
recent philology. It id needless to sav that 
Digitized by V^OO^ IC 
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the work — no easy one— is carried out with 
)^eat aoouraoy and thoroughness. There will 
be little need for derivations in a new edition 
of Liddell and Scott. The contents are— 
etymolofpes (part i.), so far as they can be 
given, of all tha Greek words in use before 
SCO B.C., with (part ii.) a brief exposition of 
the phonetic processes involved, and two 
Appendices containing lists of onomatopoeic 
and loan words. Proper names are almost all 
omitted, though they do not really differ from 
ordinary words. 

Perhaps the best way to deal with part i., 
the body of the book, may be to quote a few 
etymologies taken at random. It must be 
premised that Mr. Wharton gives no " roots," 
or pro-ethnic forms, though he sometimes 
prints what are really the same, in Greek 
letters — e.y,, yF*fija> for /3amu. Considering 
the many ways of representing the letters 
of the original speech, and the present state of 
investigations into roots {cf. Fick, Gottingitehe 
gelehrte Ameigen, 1881, 440) and the dialects 
of the Ur*prache, he is practically right. 
'AKovtif, then, is analysed — is the derivation 
Mr. Wharton's own P — into &-<tkoF-, ef. 
6v6<TKoci Kotiv (add Gothic ut-tJcaotui), which, 
if not unassailable, is better than Pott and 
Pick's ixa-, oSf. T^Ac is connected (following 
CoUi'z) with Sanskrit eiras, Latin prooul, 
and vdXfu ; wtXoiJuu in this case, if belonging 
here, must have taken its n- either from a 
dialect or from the analogy of iroXot (cf. eit, 
Tts, wdv). Pick's suggestion that initial fie, 
v€, vo, &c., can become a gives etymologies to 
ayav (fUya), ivBpdnrtK (jitvOripn) Hesych., 
thought), afifiK {*&<T-fi.K, i.e. *vo-<rnfi, cf. 
vtol), and, it may be added, to oxa- (Sanskrit 
mdhi, great), which Mr. Wharton considers 
formed by false analogy from S$<rxa~ Mr. 
Ellis supplies a solution of TrepixafnTTa. (Aesch. 
Supph 878) by conjecturing ■Ktpi xafi.ij/a 
(crocodile) ; and Prof. Sayce explains ala as 
due to a fake division ofyauu 'lo-^juds, to 
add one more, is derived, with Pgger, from 
vid, to divide. Two examples of stricter 
method may bo added. Bpdcrcruv {K. 226), 
which Curtius was forced to refer, against 
the sense, to Ppaxus, is here explained, after 
Fiohde, from Sanskrit yalAu = *jardhu, giving 
a Greek positive *ppaBv<s. 'Ovo/jui is con- 
nected, not as by Curtius with yvSivai, for 
loss of the y seems improbable, but with 
Sanskrit naman, Irish and Gaelic atnm. (Welsh 
ento), Latin nuncupare (= flomn-oupare, Havet 
Mem. Soe. Ling. iv. 231). 

On some points it is naturally possible, in 
a work of such range, to criticise Mr. 
Wharton's etymologies more decidedly, 
though the brevity and absence of reference 
render this difficult or unfair. Copulative a 
seems to sometimes take the place once held 
by the prosthetic a ; it is suitable in a8cX<^, 
ayadis; hardly so in dSa^ctv (SoKvctv) d-Twr- 
6aX(K dto-o'cu'. 'ipaittia. is explained as *tc- 
TpoTTt^a ; but Schmidt's view, quoted by Mr. 
Monro {Som. Or. § 103), seems the better ; 
otherwise we should expect rpdv-, as fiJ&w$. 
BoBoi cannot stand for pn'doi; it must be 
formed by analogy from jScMi. Hoanq (Zend 
kaena) cannot be connected with the Latin 
punire (Collitz, Bezz. Beitr. iii. 198). XlAre 
is very ingeniously explained as *Trtii.Trtii., cf. 
quidque, " all the five fingers ; " but, passing 
over Benfey's plea for an older final a in 



ir€VT£, there is no apparent reason for the dis- 
similation of the two halves of *ire/t«-e/t, or 
for the irreg^ular representation of original qu 
by IT, nor is the loss of /u. final in Greek 
proved. N^8v/ios, " a false division for -v 
^fioi," is attractive ; but ^Svfun had an 
initial F, so that the v j^iXjcvotucoi', even if 
used without reference to hiatus, would 
hardly be attached to its first syllable. There 
are also some words omitted — Opaavfiiiivun' 
(lately cleared up by de Saussure), dvSpdnp 

(Horn.), ^-770, and some dialectic forms, need- 
dl for explaining the Attic, 8c\A«v, ySoAo/uu 
(e.g., & 234) fitk. Bop^os, given as Doric for 
6p66i, must be a slip ; PtapOios is, I think, the 
correct form {e.g., Cauer 7). 

Part ii., indispensable if only to correct the 
idea of etymology common in popular text- 
books — ^that the " root " and the word alone 
are of value — ^is most excellent, but too short. 
The roles, for example, for the regular inter- 
change of o and c, or the difiisrence between 
(70- from x/» v't which does not become <t, and 
(TCT from 0/, T/', which does (of. *iia6j<k, fjiftr^roi, 
/j-ia-oi), are unnoticed. Of other rules only a 
curt explanation is given in the Preface. 
Indeed, brevity is the one fault of the 
book. Throughout, no references or authors 
of the derivations are given, and tome of 
the eWmologies are obscure from short- 
ness. There is, e.g., nothing to show that, 
in 6pa(r<Ttiv, the 6 is origmal, and not 
due to " metathesis ; " " 6m : tjnw," with 
a reference to the rule that <r between 
vowels falls out, needs explanation. UAccs 
(= *irXtjefft^, Mahlow, langen ■Boedl^n, 46) is 
omitted. It is perhaps from a desire for 
brevity that forms are put together which 
seem not exactly to correspond — /u,«yas and 
magnus, Ovpa and dvdr. Something might 
have been said, too, of the accent. One may 
hope Mr. Wharton will give fuller aid in his 
lElyma Latina, Frohde's investigations, if 
their results are accepted, are not very simple. 
It may be hyperoriticism to object to the 
terms " close " and " open " to distinguish the 
vowels i and u and a e 0, but Havet and 
Sievers (Bhonetih, 192) have pointed out 
that " open and cloi>e " exactly describe 
" short and long " vowels. 

One or two general points may be touched 
on. The number of cognate Latin words Mr. 
Wharton has found to quote is very small. 
Some, indeed, which might have been ex- 
pected are omitted — severe tervus (bound) by 
side of €iptiv ttptpov, eavilla by ko^oXik ', but 
others are included which seem unconnected — 
e.g., loqui agrees with XaoKtiv (= Xax-aKtai) 
neither in sense nor in sound, since qu = v 
here. Of the few cognate words, fewer are 
words in common use ; and, as Prof. Nettle- 
ship has pointed out, the terms of moral, 
political, and social life are unrelated. Com- 
parisons of vocabularies prove little as to the 
connexions of languages; but what proof 
there is here fully accords with the mass of 
evidence against Mommsen's (still unaltered) 
view of an Italo-Greek period. 

Again, there is an absence of "popular 
etymologies," like d^^ur/3ati'a for aft^la-Ofuuva 
(double-necked), due partly, perhaps, to the 
literary character of our Greek.. The borrowed 
words naturally supply several ; e.g., the Per- 
sian Mae = K&<rrmp has seemingly taken its 
form from the unconnected but familiar god's 



name. The loan words themselves — as many 
as 480 in niimber — have been collected iu 
a valuable list, far fuller than, e.g., Vanicek'g. 
(Leipzig, 1878). Hehn. and others have 
pointed oat the b'ght they throw on the 
relations of Greece with the " barbarians." 
A few may be quoted here : Opova, p^XoTra 
(Sanskrit) ; niBapa, Kiiav, ovos, xoAkos (Semitic) ; 
Kwariripot (Assyrian) ; Aoj^, KApwoi (Keltic). 
A well-known example is oIkos, which Mr. 
Wharton, after Hehn, refers to the Hebrew 
vajfin, itself said to be a loan word. It hu 
been argued (Bezz. Beitr. i. 294) that the 
Semitic word could not have come into the 
Greek form; perhaps the analogy ofO^cvs 
may obviate this. Prof. Sayce has, I believe, 
suggested that /SoktiXcvs also is borrowed, 
being a Phrygian word, like avof, PcMp/. 
Certainly it has been explained from no 
Indo-European root. Mr. Wharton calls it 
a " diminutive " of ySaoiXos ; but this scarcelj 
helps, though neither Bezzenberger ncr Week 
have satisfactorily gone farther. It would 
seem that, while the Italians adapted old 
words to new needs, the Greeks borrowed 
them, just as at a certain period they borrowed 
their art. 

It remains only to add that the hook 
is annsually well printed. On p. 136 the 
accent of tapa has fallen out ; p. 38, t.v. jStuvw, 
for beto read baeto (Havet). 

P. Hatebheld. 



NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

It is with much regret that we announce tli« 
death of Mr. B. Duffield Jones, of the Bojal 
Qeographioal Society, which ooouned on Thurs- 
day last, October 21, after a long and painful 
illness. Mr. Jones was M.A. of St John's 
College, Cambridge. For some jears he was 
attached to the consular service in China, bat 
resigned his appointment in 1870. He was 1 
regular and valued contributor to the Aqademt, 
and also wrote for other periodioals. As an 
official of the Geographical Society his loss will 
be much felt. 

We learn from the Monthly Notes of the 
Library Association that a start has been made 
with the printing of the general map catalogua 
of the British Museum, and that the work is to 
be carried straight through to the end. It 
is being done under the supervision of Prof. 
B. E. Douglas. 

Thb first meeting this session of the Boyai 
Geographical Society will be held on Monday, 
November 13, when Mr. A. E. Colquhoun, of 
the Indian Public Works Department, will read 
a paper on his recent journey of exploration 
through Southern China, from the month of tha 
Sikiang to the banks of the Irawadi. We 
understand that Mr. Colquhoun has alao 
accepted an invitation to address the Soci^t^ 
gdographique at Paris on December 3. 



80IEN0E NOTES. 
Ncfrmsa oonld be more appropriate than the 
studentship which it has been decided to fbnad 
at Cambridge in memory of ^e late Prof. 
Balfour. Its value is to be not less than £200 ; 
it is to be open to the world, though oonneoted 
with Cambridge ; it is not to be awarded by 
competitive examination; the holder is to 
devote himself to original research in biology— 
especially animal morphology. Despite the 
instructions given to the two University Com- 
missions, this is, we believe, the first distinct 
recognition of ^original research" at either 
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Oxfoid or Cambridge. As has been pointed 
out in the Aoasskt, both the OweuB College 
and Edinburgh UniTeraity have shown the way 
in this matter. What is important now to 
insist upon is that other branches of learning 
are at least in as great need of encouragement 
as physical science. 

A VXBT useful encyclopaedia of geologj and 
the oognate sciences, edited by Prof. A. lEenn- 
gott, of Zurich, is in course of publication as 
part of the EncydopUdit der NaturwiMen- 
tcha/ten, issued by K Irewendt, of Braslau. 
The oharaoteristio feature of the work is the 
treatment of the subject in a oomparatiTely 
few comprehensive articles, alphabetically 
arranged, rather than in a multitude of minor 
articles which break up the reader's attention, 
and destroy the continuity of the subject. The 
geological articles are in the hands of Dr. von 
Lssaiux, while the palaeontology is contributed 
by Dr. F. BoUd, and the mineralogy is reserved 
for the editor's own pen. 

We have reoeiredthe Traruadioni for 1881- 
82 of the PenBa&M Natnial History and Anti- 
qoarian Society. The papers of widest or most 
permanent interest seem to be those of Mr. B. 
llarquand on " The Wild Bees of the Land's 
End Diatriot ; " a full list of the mosses of West 
Cornwall, by Mr. Curnow and Mr. J. Balfs ; a 
naefal article on the " Hepaticae of West Corn, 
wall," by Mr. Oamow; and a discussion by 
Mr. Balfs of that very perplexing genus, 
Euphrasia. He finds three weU.marked forms 
in Cornwall, and probably others in Gloucester- 
shire and Norfolk. His arrangement is differ- 
ent from that adopted by Sir Joseph Hooker 
and Prof. Babington; but we are inclined to 
think he is very likely right — at least as to the 
Oomiah forms. 



PaiLOLOOr NOTES. 

Me. E. B. NionoLSOK, Bodley's Librarian, is 
about to publish at Oxford a aeries of fasciculi 
entitled New Homeric Eeaearcha, containing his 
investigations on the metrical peculiarities of 
the Homeric poems and the light they throw 
upon Homeric questions and upon the earlier 
atages of the Greek language. The first of 
these will be "On Supposed Metrical Mimicry 
in the Homeric Poems," and will be ready in a 
few days. 

We understand that Mr. W. J. N. Liddall, 
advocate at the Scottish Bar, will be a candidate 
for the Celtio chair in Edinbargjh University. 
Mr. Liddall was formerly a Muir prizeman in 
Sjinskrit in the University of Edinborgh. He 
has for some time been engaged upon the 
Celtic MSS. in the Advocates' Library, and 
has published several papers on Celtio plaoe- 
names. 

M. Masfebo, before returning to Egypt, gave 
a long account of his last year's work to the 
Acad^mie des Insoriptions at its meeting on 
September 22, which may be read in the last 
number of the Btvue critique (October 16). We 
are glad to hear that he has found everything 
in the Boolak Museum in perfect order. 

M. DsREiTBO'DBa has communicated to the 
Acaddmiedes Inscriptions a reply toM.HaMvy's 
papi-r upon the Jewish belief in the immortality 
of the soul, noticed in the Acadeht of Ootober 
14. He maintains that the genuine religious 
beliefs of the Jews must be looked for, not in 
the superstitions they borrowed from their 
pagan neighbours, but in the teachings of the 
prophets, whioh contain no allusion to another 
world. He thinks that the conception of a future 
life among the Jews came from the Platonist 
philoiMjpby, and was introduced at a com- 
parativoly late date from Alexandria. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

SoonrY OF EsLLaiTio 8Toou8.-.(2'AMr«(iay, 
Oct. 19.) 
0. T. Nkwiok, Esq., "V.-P., in the Chair.— Prof. 
Jebb gave an aoooant of his recent vliit to Hissar- 
lik in company with Mr. Calvert, Prof. Goodwin, 
and others, and stated it as the nnanimona 
opialoa of the party that no laoh atratilioation of 
the rains as is implied in Dr. Sohliemum's theory 
of saooessive cities eziiti. Prof. Jebb examined 
the qaaation in what sense any site can be said to 
be that in the mind of the author of the " Ulad," and 
how for we may expect the poem to tally with the 
evidence of aotnal remains. Ha expressed his own 
opmlon that more than one site in the Troad hoi 
left its impression In different parts of the " Iliad." 
— ^Tbla view was supported by Prof. Colvin and 
Mr. F. PoUook.— An aooonnt by Prof. Sayee of a 
joamey in Aeolis, and a deeoription by Mr. 
Murray of a statue of Hennlea, ntting, found La 
the palace of Sennacherib at Koyuijik, ware, in 
the aheenoe of the writers, taken as read. — Mr, 
Lewis Famell read part of a paper disonaslng the 
friese from Pergamon representwg the battles of 
gods and giants, now at Berlin. The writer dis- 
oniaed in detail the two chief gronps of that frieze, 
of whioh Zona and Athene respeotively are the 
oentree, comparing them with earUer and later 
treatments of the same aubjeot, and so eliciting 
what was peculiar to the Pergamene oonoeption of 
the inbjeos. 

KoifisMATic ^ociKtY.—{Thwrtday, Oct. 19.) 

W. 8. W, Vaox, Esq., V.-P. la the Chair.— Prof. 
Oardner read parti of a paper dealing with the coins 
of Samoa, diaouiaing their types from the point of 
view of mythology, and arranging them in chrono- 
logical sequence. 



Thc Maittoa awo Mohtsbbrat Mkdal Fond. — 
(Saimrday, Oct. 21.) 

A. M. MocATiA, Esq., in the Chair. — This was the 
annual meeting of the Mantua and Montaerrat 
Medal Fund, and was held at Exeter Hall. 
Acoordiog to the Repore of the oonnoil, the income 
of the fund it £3,700 a-year. The medals were 
originally instituted to reward the laboors of 
painters, poets, and soisntidc man four canturiea 
ago by the Marquises and Cukes of Mantua, A 
roll waa exhibited on which were inscribed the 
names of Raphael, Michelangelo, Mantegna, 
Dante, Oalileo, Copemicns, Shakspere, Milton, 
Badne, MoUire, Comoens, Krasmns, Camden, 
Kubeni, Franois Baoon, Lope de Vega, Napier the 
inventor of logarithms, Edmund Speoser, and 
about a thousand other eminent men of all nations, 
to whom these medals had during four hundred 
years been awarded. They had been granted by 
the council during the past year to the following : 
— Prof, Owen. John £uikin, Alfred Tennyson, 
Longfellow, the Earl of Shaftesbury, Prince L .L. 
Bonaparte, the Duke of Argyll, Card. Manning, 
the President of the Hoyal Academy, the Fraai. 
dent of the Hoyal Society, Prof. Tyndall, J. A. 
Fronde, Henri Milue Edwards, of Paris, Mr. W, 
Holman Hunt, Mr. J, B. Millaie, the Earl of Ennis* 
killen, and Sir Joaeph D. Hooker. An old scrap, 
book, bound In the tbirttenth oentuiy for I<oais 
Gk>nzaga, the first oaptalnof Mantua, was exhibited, 
whioh oontained above one thousand letters from 
all the eminent men specified collected during the 
four centuries during which the House of Gonzaga 
reigned in Mantua. The volume had descended 
to the representatives of the family. A portrait, 
by Baphael, of Louis Gonzaga, the founder of the 
Mantuan medala, baaed upon a aketoh by Giotto, 
waa also exhibited. The funds of the society are 
exclusively devoted to the encouragement of 
workers in sdenoe, literary reaearch, and act, and 
are distributed without regard to nation or creed. 
A list of sixty persons in America, Japan, China, 
Asia, Africa, and Europe, recipients from the fund, 
waa read. The money i« moatly expended in the 
pnrohose of books and scientific apparatus to aid 
them in their researches ; and they, in return, send 
specimens and notes for the nie of the curators of 
the museum of the Priooe of Mantna and Montser. 
rat, — ^Prof. Crane, director of the museum, remarked 



on the number and high value of the specimens. He 
also alluded to the museum as being the earliest in 
Europe of painting, sculpture, and natural history, 
and to the important researches which the House 
of Gonzaga hod mode daring the time they resided 
in Mantna. 



FINE ART. 

THE OATK8 07 BAXAWAT. 

The Bnmze Ornaments of the Palaee Oatet 
of Balawat. With Introduotioa by Dr. 
Birch, and Descriptions and Translations 
by Mr. Pinches. (Published by the Society 
of Riblioal Archaeology.) 

It has often been the subjeot of remark thai) 
AMyrian soulptors, with all their practice in 
bas-relief, very rarely attempted to produce 
a figure actually in the round ; and the ex- 
planation usually given has been that Assyrian 
sculpture was essentially pictorial. The tact 
cannot be gainsaid that the long lines of 
reliefs which they have left behind are, above 
all, pictorial representations, or rather illus- 
trations, of common or current events. At 
the same time, it is still an open question 
whether the amount of real sculpture dis- 
played in these reliefs represents only an 
endeavour to help out the pictorial element, 
or whether it does not rather represent an 
actual knowledge of sculpture lowered, so to 
speak, to admit of its being combined with 
painting. In favour of the latter alternative, 
it may be urged that the oldest of the reliefs 
now surviving are of an artistic character, 
which presupposes a long antecedent practice 
of sculpture in this form. Obviously, it does 
not follow that painting was not atill older, 
and had not been from the beginning the 
parent of sculpture in relief, as many appear 
to believe. 

It is easy to imagine that, in an early 
stage of painting on stone, it was a simple 
step, where shadows were not obtainable by 
colour, to obtain them by sculpture. Bat it 
was not easy to imagine this till the thing 
had been done. So far, indeed, was that 
from being the case that we are obliged to 
assume a previous aequaintanoe with actual 
bas-relief before such a step could have been 
thought of. It is on this point that the 
whole question turns. 

Witti regard to the origin of bas-relief, 
the first difficulty is to comprehend how 
a solid substance like stone, which lends 
itself readily to sculpture in the round, could 
have ever suggested to an artist the possi- 
bility of its being worked in relief. The 
answer to that is given clearly by the bronze 
gates from Balawat. A thin plate of bronze 
or copper possesses a natural elasticity, whioh 
suggested the possibility of its being beaten 
up into a design— that is to say, into a bas- 
relief. The extent of the elasticity determined 
the extent of the relief ; and thus bas-relief, 
instead of being a chance result of artistic 
taste, may be said to have originated in the 
nature of a material. Once produced in bronze, 
it was an easy step to transfer it to marble ; 
and Semper {Der Stil, i. 431) will be ad- 
mitted to have been right when he described 
bas-relief as " bronze repousie'e metamorphosed 
into stone." On this and some other points 
I called the attention of readers of the 
AOAOSHT (August 1378) to the gates of 
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Shalmaneser II. when they reached the 
British Museum. 

It is BometimeB, and perhaps justly, made 
a matter of surprise that the finest Greek 
reliefs in marble — for example, the frieze of 
the Parthenon — were not only coloured, but 
had also numerous accesBoriea of glittering 
metal, such as the reins and bridles of the 
horses. But then it is forgotten that the 
Greeks had derived their notions of bas-relief 
through artistic tradition from times and 
places where its true nature and origin in 
bronze were recognised. It was in obedience 
to these traditions that they employed colour 
and metaUio accessories on their marble. 

Under these circumstances, the bronze 
platings from the gates erected at Balawat 
by Shalmaneser II. (b.c. 859-824) become a 
striking landmark in the history of ancient 
art, quite independently of their importance 
for Assyrian studies. The publication of them 
in a series of large, finely executed photo- 
graphic plates by the Society of Biblical 
Archaeology is a service which cannot be too 
gratefully acknowledged. It has been more 
the habit of that society to deal with literary 
and historical questions than with matters 
relating to art ; and, in fact, the present pub- 
lication, with its text of the inscriptions on 
the gates by Mr. Finches, amply sustains the 
unique character of the society in this respect. 
We hope this is a new departure. With its 
resources and its successful management, the 
society may be expected to overtake much 
that in recent years has been accumulating 
and remaining unutilised, in a thorough sense, 
for want of enterprise. 

The subject represented on these elates is 
war in all its horrors for the vanquished and 
delights of spoil or vengeance for the con- 
querors. Storming of fortresses, conflagra- 
tions, impalements, beheadings, fighting from 
chariots, on horseback and on foot, strings of 
prisoners, captured herds of cattle, spoils, 
submissions, presents — these are the principal 
items, and moat of them recur sufficiently 
often to have taxed the invention of the 
artist to avoid monotony. From his work 
altogether he must be admitted to have had 
the command of a very large number of 
artistic motives. But, if we take up a special 
section of his subject, it will be found 
generally that he himself was conscious of 
a want of resource in the invention of 
motives, and straggled against it by intro- 
ducing varieties of detail which might 
withdraw attention from what is really a 
repetition of a motive already used. For 
example, in the first scene (A, 1-7) we may 
notice (1) a group of two horsemen riding 
over a lallen enemy, which occurs twice with 
only varieties of detail ; (2) a group of an 
Assyrian seizing an enemy by the crest of his 
helmet, also repeated with slight variation; 
(3) a group which is found three times within 
a short space, but always with some altera- 
tion: it consists of an Assyrian who has 
overpowered one of the enemy, but still stands 
on his defence against another, who aims his 
spear at him. A similar result could be 
obtained from the other scenes. The battle 
from which these examples are chosen is 
perhaps the most interesting of all on the 
gates from the fact that ihe enemies of the 
Assyrians are there represented as armed with 



the Greek helmet, circular shield, and spear. 
They are slighter men thau the Assyrians, 
and their stronghold is a mountainous country 
into which the Assyrians have penetrated 
with chariots, horsemen, and bowmen. The 
explanatory inscription which accompanies 
this scene places it, we are told, in the region 
of Armenia. There are theories which trace 
the immigration of the Greeks along the North 
of Asia Minor, and finally down into their 
settlements in Greece proper. But whether 
it can be proved, from language or otherwise, 
that these original migrating Greeks were 
possessed while in Asia Minor of the armour 
by which they were characterised I am not 
able to say. An alternative would be to 
regard these Greek-armed enemies of the 
Assyrians as settlers who had returned from 
Greece to an earlier seat of their race. If it 
were not that the localisation of this enemy 
seems to be certain, it might be argued, from 
the fact of their being associated in one place 
as prisoners with other prisoners of an 
Ethiopian type, that they belonged to a 
district nearer to Greece and more accessible 
to Greek mercenaries. 

The artist of the gates has met with 
difficulty in rendering horses. When they 
are at a gallop, with heads and forelegs in the 
air, he succeeds fairly well. But when they 
are to be represented at a walking pace he 
begins equally by placing their heads near the 
top of his available space, and, finding after- 
wards that their forefeet must reach the 
ground, he produces an animal which is not 
unlike a giraffe. He ought to have simply 
enlarged the scab of his horses in such 
cases. But that would have entailed an 
enlargement of the chariots also, and would 
seriously have broken up the uniformity of 
his design. He was a victim, in the first 
instance, to the law of isokephalismns, which 
prevails also to a large extent in Greek 
reliefs, where the composition is confined, as 
it is here, to long, narrow bands. 

In composition, the gates are inferior to 
the somewhat earlier friezes in the British 
Museum representing the conquests of Assur- 
nazir-pal (about b.c. 880), but they appear to 
be of the same school. In finish, also, the 
gates are behind this frieze, though in some 
measure the opposite might have been ex- 
pected, considering bow readily a bronze 
surface lends itself to the expression of minute 
details as compared with the alabaster of the 
frieze. The figures are, in fact, often very 
carelessly finished. 

It will thus be evident that the artistic in- 
terest of the gates is not so much in the beauty 
of workmanship bestowed on them — though in 
that respect also they have many charms — as 
in the fact that they present us with a 
reasonable explanation of the origin of bas- 
relief. Again, both the material and manner 
of execution are obviously such as would be 
attractive to industrial art in the production 
of armour, vases, and other articles useful for 
export. When compared with the designs 
on objects found in the oldest tombs of 
Greece, the spirit of design and the technical 
processes on the gates are seen to have 
exercised very great influence on the first 
examples of artistic production with which 
the Greeks became acquainted. 

A. S. MUBSAT. 



THE COPTS OF EGYPT AND THEIR 
0EUSCHE8. 

rv. 
{Oondvtion.) 
SiheT'Ctued textus, — Most of the dmrehss 
have a MS. copy of the gospels, covered on ill 
aides xrith plates of suver, decorated with 
repouuS work, like that on the fans. The 
book is completely sealed up in this silver box 
and secured with nails, so that it can never bs 
opened or even seen. There is generaliy a cross 
in the middle of each back, surrounded by the 
emblems of the evan^lists, oherubim, and 
flowers ; a Coptic insonption forms an oroa- 
mental border. Some of these are quite modem, 
and none appear to be older than the sixteenth 
or seventeenth centuries. 

Oroi»es. — Many churches have fine large pro. 
cessional crosses of silver or bronze, engraved 
with figures and inscriptions — in many oases in 
Greek. There are also in all the churches a 
number of small crosses made of rilver or base 
metal, and generally eng^ved with a dedicatory 
inscription like those on the saorament-al spoons. 
They are held by the priest at Benediction, and 
are used at the consecration of the water for 
baptism. 

Lampt and cand{e«{ic2».— Some of the lamps 
which hang before the pictures and relics and 
in front of the Hekel are enriched with beauti- 
fol work, repouut, engraved and pierced. Some 
are of silver, and others of bronze. 

Until the last few years, some of the Coptic 
churches possessed exceedingly beautifol glass 
hanging lamps, made probably at Damascus in 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries for the use 
of mosques. They had sentences from the Koran, 
and very delicate arabesque patterns painted on 
them in enamel colours, some thin and trans- 
parent, and others, almost opaque, laid on so 
thickly as to stand out in perceptible relief. 
These lamps — the most beautiful specimens of 
the glass- worker's art ever produced — have quits 
disappeared from the Coptic churches. The last 
one was brought to Bngland four or five vesrs 
ago, and is now in the British Museum. There 
are also three very fine ones in the Kensington 
Museum, but these came out of mosques, A 
few glass lamps of plain clear glass, but of very 
graceful form, still remain. There is a fins 
large one in the church of Aboa Sergeh. It is 
only brought out on Good Friday. The tall- 
standing candlesticks by the lecterns an 
generally of wood with turned mouldings; a 
few are of bronze or wrought iron, with tluee 
branches and prickets. At the church of St. 
Menas are two carious bronze candelabra, set 
in niches before pictures. They are each formed 
of two winged dragons with tisils crossing ; in 
the upturned mouths and along the backs art 
rows of sockets, for candles, seventeen in ill. 
One of these appears to be fiCteenth-oentory 
work ; the other is a later copv. 

Centen and incerueboxa. — The censers now in 
use resemble in form those need in the West 
during the fourteentb and fifteenth oentnries. 
They are made of silver or bronze, omimented 
with pierced and repoussS devices. The inoense 
boxes are generally round, and of wood or 
ivory richly carved with interlaoing patterns 
and Arabic or Coptic inscriptions. A few are 
square-shaped boxes made of beaten silver, 
decorated in the same fashion as the fans and 
textus-covers. 

Chrismatories, for the AoZy oiJs.— But very 
few remain. In the church of Anba Shenonda 
there is a curious one cut out of a solid oylindrisU 
block of wood, eight inches and a-half in 
diameter, in which are sunk three holes to 
contain the little glass phials for the three holy 
oils. The lid revolves on a oentral pivot, and 
has only one hole in it, so that only one bottle 
is exposed at once. At present the (>)ptic 
priests use only one holy oil, and are qoite 
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ignonutt that th«r» ought to be fbrea distinot 
kinds. At baptiam, inMead of putting the oil 
on the child, taey pour some of it into the font 
TabemacUt. — After the consecration, the ele- 
ments are placed in a wooden box decorated 
with paintings of the life of Ohiist and the 
saints. 'Ibia box stands on the altar. None 
appears to be of any great age. The oostom of 
" reserving " the Host does not now exist among 
the Copts. Tradition says that it was given np 
because a serpent once got into a chnroh and 
ate the Host. A cnriona iuatroment (the koobs, 
or in Qreek in-cpiVicas), made of two semi- 
oinmlar pieces of metal crossing each other, is 
used at Mass to prevent the corporal from 
touching the bread after consecration. 

Mtukal indrumenU. — Oymbals, triangles, and 
small bells without clappers, struck with a piece 
of wood, are used to accompany the hymns. 
Tbo commencement of the service is some- 
times announced by the priest striking a 
wooden board with a mallec, ai in the Greek 
Chnroh. A few bronze bells were used, but 
titey are rare — ^probably becatise the Mnasul' 
mans dislike them. 

Crtdehet. — Owing to the great length of the 
services and the absence of seats, both priests 
and laity have wooden crutches to lean upon. 
The top IS like a tau cross. The Patriarch has 
a fine massiTe silver one, which is carried before 
him, like the archbishop's cross in the Western 
Chmoh. 

Among fite chnroh ftimitare may be counted 
ostrich egge> which are hung from the roof as 
ornaments. They are generally supported by 
metal bands, with ornamental engraving on 
fhem. Some churches have, not real eggs, but 
porcelain imitations. 

Silver diadems, or narrow fillets of thin 
rfpoutti or engraved work, are among the 
belongings of many churches. They are used 
to crown the bride and bridegroom at the 
marriage service. 

A wme-press for making the sacramental 
wine, and an oven for the bread, exist in some 
churches. The korban, or sacramental bread, 
is a small round loaf, stamped with mcny 
crosses, and the inscription XFicTOC AFloc 
icxTPOc ABANATOC—" Christ the Holy, the 
Fowerfnl, the ImmortaL" 

Oil-presses for making the holy oil are also 
occasionally to be found in one of the ont- 
boildings of the church. 

Belies. — All the churches have relics of the 
saints wrapped up in rolls of silk, the size and 
shape of a bolster. The outer covering is 
richly embroidered. They are generally placed 
in niches formed in the various screens, often 
in the iconostasis, and, as a rule, have pictures 
. behind them. In some cases, they are put in 
wooden shrines, standing on four legs, with 
pictures hung round them. The bundle con- 
taining the relic is seen through a small 
grating in front, before which an embroidered 
curtain hangs. 

Faintinpi. — There are a great number of 
pictures m all Coptic churches ; they may be 
divided into three classes. Fir»t—ThB most 
ancient are those painted " a secoo " in tempera, 
on plaster or on marble. The best and earliest 
exsmples of these are some life-sieed figures of 
saints in the apse of the western baptistery of 
Abou Sergeh. They are thoroughly fiyeantine 
in style^ the drawing being hai^ and stiff, and 
the folds of the drapery treated in a very con- 
ventional maimer. They are probably not later 
in date than the eighUi century. They are 
interesting as showing that the early vestments 
of the Copts were almost the same in form as 
those used in the West. When Christ is repre- 
sented, his nimbus generally has the letters 
oas (en* entinm) on it. Second in did» come 
motnres on panel, often with gold grounds. 
The long row of pictures which is fixed along 
the top of every iconostasis are generally large 



half-length figures of Christ, the Apostles, and 
other saints. Some of them have soenes from 
their lives, many figures to a small scale crowded 
together, but often painted with miniature-like 
deUcaoy, In style the better ones resemble the 
thirteenth-century works of painters of the 
Umbrian or Sienese schools. Third— TeintingB 
in oil on canvas, chiefly of the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries. These have litUe or no 
merit as works of art. 

Owing to the stereotyped style of art whioh 
has for so long prevailed in the Bast, it is im- 
possible in many cases to fix the date, or even 
the century, of these paintings. Even now 
monkish painters in Greece and Bussia are 
producing works which have many of the 
characteristics of the thirteenth-century Italian 
painters, especially in their use of greenish 
tints in the flesh shadows and the sculpturesque 
fo'.ds of the drapery. 

Serm'ce-bookt.—'fhoae are mostly MSS. ; come 
churches, especially those in Lower E^ypt, have 
a large quantity of them — several hundreds 
sometimee. ^ They mostly lie piled in heaps on 
the ground in some unused onapel or rubbish 
hole in the church, and are very useful to the 
mice, who make their nests of the leaves. But 
a small proportion are on parchment — most are 
written on a beautiful velhim-Kke paper (carta 
bombycina). They are in the Coptic language, 
with Arabic rubrics : the Arabic is often an 
addition, the older MSS. being almost without 
rubrics,^ Later MSS. have some of the prayers 
in Arabic. Coptic is now quite a dead language, 
and is but little understood even by the priests 
who have to read it. It is reguded as the 
hieratic lang^uage, and, though Arabic may be 
used for_ prayers and lessons outside the sanc- 
tuary, within the veil of the Hekel nothing but 
Coptic (or Greek) must be pronounced. 

Three liturgies are used by the Copts — those 
of St. Basil, of St. Gregory the Theologian, and 
of St. Mark, also called after St CyriL because 
it was altered and re-arranged by him. 

The following list of MSS. taken from a large 
heap in the church at ISsney, near Luxor, may 
be taken as a sample of the service-books which 
occur the oftenest : — 

Canons of the Coptic Church, on vellum, 
twelfth century. 

Book of the Gospela, on vellum, thirteenth 
century. 

Leotionary, on vellum, fourteenth century. 

The rest are all on paper. 

Consecration of Monks, 1358. 

Consecration of the various Orders in the 
Church, a MS. of the fifteenth century— viz., 
Fsalmodos (Cantor], Anagnostes (Lector), 
Sub-deacon, Deacon, Arch-deacon, Priest, 
Hegumenos (Abbot), Chorepiscopus (Visita- 
tor), and, lastiy, the Consecration of the 
Episoopus, Metropolita, and Patriarcha, the 
same service being used for all three. 

Psalter for the Canonical Hours, sixteenth 
oentury. 

Euchologion or Benediction Service, sixteenth 
century. 

Minor Prophets, sixteenth century. 

Funeral Service, sixteenth oentury. 

Mystagogia (Confessio), sixteenth century. 

Consecration of Chrism and Oil for the Lamps, 
sixteenth century. 

Order of Baptism and Conseoration of Altar 
Vessels, seventeenth century. 

Consecration of Altars and Fonts, eighteenth 
century. 

With many others, of various dates, of the 
Gospels, the Epistles, the three Liturgies, and 
the various Consecration Services. 

But very few are older than the sixteenth 
century. Those that have dates are dated from 
" the year of the martyrs " — i.e., a.d. 284. 

They are written with a xeed pen in a fine 
bold hand, and generally haye no ornaments, 



except a few large capitals in black and red, 
and a large elaborate cross of interlaced lines 
on the first page. They are bound in brown 
calf-skin, stamped with graceful arabesque 
patterns, xrith a flap to protect the front edge 
of the book. J. MEiraY MiDDLBioir. 



NOTES ON ART AND ABOSAEOLOGT. 

Is about a fortnight's time, the Fine Art 
Society will open an exhibition of curious 
interest — a gallery in which all the space will 
be devoted to the portrayal of Venetian life 
and scene. Venice, of course, has always been 
beloved of painters. Not a gallery, but a series 
of galleries, would be required for the adequate 
exposition of canvases and drawings inspired 
by Venetian experience. But Turner and James 
Holland will be excluded from the forthcoming 
show, which will be that of living painters only ; 
or, rather, one single exception will be made. 
Mr. Bunney, whose Venetian work Mr. Buskin 
so long encouraged, will be fully represented ; 
and he died a few weeks ago. Among other 
painters in oil and in water-colour who have 
been lately much devoted to Venetian themes, 
and who will contribute considerable works, are 
Van Haanen and Boussoff, not to speak of 
Miss Clara Montalba, Mr. Filde), Mr. Woods, 
and Mr. MoWhirter. There will also be some 
sketches by Mr. Buskin. 

Pkop. C. T. Newton will deliver a pablio 
leoture at University College on Friday next, 
November 3, at 4 p.m., on "Greek Painters 
from the Earliest Times to the Age of Poly- 
gnotus." 

Thb following notes of movements may be of 
interest: — Mr. Hubert Herkomer and Mr. 
Seymour Haden have sailed for America, where 
tiiey both intend to spend some little time ; Mr. 
Cosmo Monkhouse is now on a short visit to 
Florence, whence Mr. Frederick Wedmore has 
just returned ; Mr. O. A. Sala is expected soon 
at Bome. 

Mb. JoBir CBOWcr contributes to the Com 
panion to the Britiih Almanack for 1883 a review 
of the art sales of the present year, which have 
been of exceptional importance. 

The two great French painters of battle 
pieces, MM. Edouard Detaille and de NenviUe, 
are engaged upon a joint panorama destined for 
Vienna. They have lately visited the battle* 
fields round Metz, and have chosen for their 
subject an incident in the day of Bezonville 
honourable to the defeated side. 

M. LisoH, the discoverer of the Gallo-Boman 
town near Poitiers, to which the name of 
Sanxai has been given, has proposed that the 
State should purchase the site; and his proposal 
is supported by the Commission des Monu- 
ments nistoriques, of whioh M. Antonin Proust, 
the late Minister of Art, is president. 

The French provincial museum at Nanoy has 
just been enriched by a large gallery of pictures 
collected by a M. Poirel. A long notice in the 
Courrier de I'Art speaks of many of them a» 
being authentic works of the greatest Italian 
masters. 

Thsbe are two articles this month in the 
OcueUe de» Beaux-Artt upon the present exhibi' 
tion of the Union oentrale, the one being 
devoted to the furniture, whioh makes a goodly 
show, several rare pieces in aealptured wood 
having been lent ; and the other to the ancient 
tissues exhibited, to which South Eensington 
has contributed several interesting pieces. But 
reading about exhitutions is always dull work ; 
and the article, we think, that will be found of 
most interest in the number is the continuation 
of M. Theodore Buret's account of tiie illus* 
trated books of Japan. Keisai-Yesen, the chief 
.rival of Hokousai, Hokkei', £ona-Befara, '""* 
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other illostratorg are deBoribed, but none come 
near to the incomparable Hokoiuai in fertility 
of imagination afid power of ludiorous associa- 
tion. The chief skill of Eeiaai-Yesen seems to 
have lain in being able to represent things 
'with a single stroke of the brash. He was a 
true impressionist. We ooald wish to hear 
more of these Japanese artists, bat M. Buret 
iiniahes the sabjeot ia this number. 

L'Ari gives this week, instead of its usual 
etching, a Du jardin heliograTure from a drawing 
by Mr. fiume Jou«s called Le Chant d' Amour. It 
is reproduced with great softness and delicacy. 

MsssBS. Shbphebd Bbob. will open on 
Monday next their annual winter exhibition 
of modem pictares in their gallery in King 
Street. 



THB STAQS. 

"TEE OVEBLANDIBOUTE" AT THE 
BAYMABKET. 

Mb. Bakcboet] has much confidence in the 
works of deceased aathors ; nor are rising 
dramatists abundant enough in London to 
disturb his preference for Kobertson and Tom 
Taylor. Tom Taylor's "Overland Eoute" has 
lately been revived at the Haymarket with 
that attention to realism of detail which may 
be taken as a sign of the expectation of a long 
run. And, indeed, already the piece is under- 
stood to be a commercial success. Had it been 
otherwise, we should have been surprised ; not 
that "The Overland Eoute" ia an excellent 
piece, or even a piece which shows to the best 
advantage Tom Taylor's faculty of adroit 
construction or his facility in seizing the oon> 
ventional humours of the lower middle class. 
But it shows his ready skill in other depart- 
ments of labour — it evinces undoubtedly au 
ingenious command of aged material, a faculty 
for bestowing modemness upon antique obser- 
vation of character. The persons of the drama 
in "The Overland Boute " are not conspicuously 
original ; but they are placed in new situations, 
which is almost enough to ensure them original- 
ity for the stage. The circumstances are un- 
doubtedly entertaining, even if some of them 
are impossible. 

The earlier scenes — that is, the two first acts 
— of Taylor's drama are those which must 
be deemed the beet. It is here that in the 
conversation there is the closest approximation 
to the dialogue to be listened to on the quarter- 
deck or in the long saloon of a F. and O. 
steamer — to the dialogue, that is, of the Anglo- 
Indian during a period of enforced leisure. 
Here there is much harmless small-talk, some 
Kcandal, and a measure of wit. Such scenes 
are sure to be popular ; and there is no su£B- 
cient reason why they should not be as popular 
to-day as when it first occurred to Tom Taylor 
to write them, something like a soore of years 
ago. It has been said that, alter all, "Thn 
Overland Houte " is but a collection of such 
scenes, and not a play of serious interest. 
That may poasibly be true ; but the tolerant 
critic will not see in its truth au occasion 
for reproach. The public of the theatres 
— especially the public of the stalls — 
grows more and more indifferent to the 
interest of a serious intrigue. It demands 
more and more an opportunity for light 
amusement, and " The Overland Boute " might 
have been framed to supply that demand. 
It is not very strong as a comedy, but it is 
strong as a medium for realidtic effect. And 
this strength Mr. Bancroft has utilised ; and, in 
doing 80, will find his reward. Most people 
nowadays have had some experience of a 
P. and O. steamer. If they have not actually 
sailed in one^ they have heud stories of 



the voyage, or have perhaps gone down 
to Tilbury to see their fnends off, and 
have said good-bye and turned homewards as 
the last box of specie was stowed away in the 
hold just before the bell rang for " timn." It 
is pleasant to recall the experience, and the 
modem stage knows well how to recall it. 
There are the kind of people who are wont to 
assemble on deck, and there are the lithe 
Orientals — ^Lascars and the rest who will work 
the ship ; the cook who is even now engaged in 
the preparation of the curry. The complete 
realisation of scenes which every traveller 
knows to be at all events striking excuses the 
absence of serious interest in the plot, the 
absence of jprobability in the development of 
action. Besides, the acting is good where it 
can be. If Mr. Bancroft is not quite as well 
fitted with a part as he has often been afore- 
time, he shows skill in the character he assumes. 
Mrs. Bancroft provokes laughter by the genuine- 
ness of her gestures and accents of comedy ; and 
Mr. David James is as droU when he is some- 
what doleful as when he is conspicuously 
merry. The " character-acting" of Mr. Alfred 
Bishop ia generally of marked excellence. A 
daughter of the actress known as Miss Lydia 
Thompson appears in the piece, and very 
acceptably. Xhey will play "The Overland 
Boute " for several weeks yet. 



STAGE NOTE. 



We are pleased to hear that an excellent oast 
has been secured for Mr, Tennyson's new prose 
play, which is to be brought out at the Globe 
Theatre in about a fortnight's time. The scene 
of" The Promise of May" is laid in Lincoln- 
shire, where was laid also the scene of " The 
Northern Farmer," and it may be inferred 
that the Farmer Dobson of the new work 
will not be lacking in that strength of charac- 
terisation which attends Mr. Tennyson's 
rustic portraits. This part will be played 
by Mr. Charles Kelly. For Mr. Hermann Yezin, 
an actor whose wide range makes it a com- 
paratively easy task to fit him with a rdU, a 
£roraising part has been reserved. The heroine, 
*or»— but the heroine of a play by the author 
of "Dora" ought, for clearness' sake, to bear 
some other name — will be represented by Mrs. 
Bernard Beere, an actress of refined ta^te and 
excellent discretion. And for the part of the 
heroine's sister a choice has been made which 
we cannot doubt will prove a wise one. It is 
that of Miss Emmeline Ormsby, whose two 
principal appearances in London— fibrst, as the 
mistress of the melodramatic villain in " Lights 
o' London," and then as the gipsy girl in ''The 
Eomany Eye " — have given us ocoasiou to re- 
mark on the welcome advent of a young actress 
of real dramatic instinct and picturesque effect. 



MITSIC. 

JOACHIM RAFFS SYMPHONY IN 
D MINOR, ETC. 
On November 14, 1874, Eaffs "Lenore" 
symphony (No. fi) was performed for the first 
time at the Crystal Palace, and was received 
wiih enthusiasm. This composer's works were 
for several years very popular. The "Im 
Waldo "symphony (No. 3) at the Philharmonic 
Society in 1875 created a most favourable 
impresaion. Nos. 2, 3, 4, 7, and a have 
figured on the Palace progrommes, so that, 
counting No. 6, in D minor, op. 189 leyen of 
the nine published symphonies have been 
heard here. There is a tenth now in the press, 
and one in MS. ; in all, eleven. As regards 
number, Eaff has thus surpassed his great 
predecessors Beethoven and Schubert, and his 
illustrious contemporaries Mendelssohn, Schu- 



mann, Berlioz and Brahms. Bat quantity is 
nothing, and quality everything. Biiff's 
writing is unequal ; his career as a oompcser 
was not, like that of Beethoven, one of grwoal 
development and constant progress ; some of 
the movements of his symphonies are very fine 
indeed, while others are either laboured or 
commonplace. His powers of thematic treat- 
ment were great, his contrapuntal skill wonder, 
ful, and hia knowledge of orchestration 
thoroughly sound ; but he was unfortunatdy 
often tempted to waste these gifts on sutgeot- 
matter of little or no importance. His music, 
therefore, though attractive and interesting to 
students and musicians, often fails to create 
a really satisfiactory and lasting impression. 
The symphony in D minor, chosen for pmform- 
ance last Saturday, bears the following inserip- 
tion in lapidary style: " Qelebt, Geetrebt, 
Gelitten, Gestritten, Gestotbeo, Umworben" 
(One who lived, aspired, suffered, struggled, 
died, and acquired fame). The labour of life is 
depicted in solemn and suggestive strains in the 
first movement ; the workmanship is most 
elaborate and ingenious. Eaff evidentiy meant 
to represent in tones the struggles and aspira- 
tions of a noble mind; the sense of effort, 
which is at times felt, ia therefore perhaps con- 
sistent with the programme which ne sought to 
illustrate. The long and impressive eoda forms 
a worthy termination to the movement. Itia 
difficult to understand exactly what meaning 
the comjwaer wished to convey by the vivace, 
which is in form a toherzo. The gloom and 
restlessness of the opening section have passed 
away, and a light and joyous scene presents 
itself before us. The music is bright and the 
scoring very effective ; but it must be confessed 
that the themes are somewhat trivial The third 
movement is a funeral march. The principal 
theme is simple and plaintive, while the middle 
subject appeals to us in soft and soothing tonea 
Towards the close the two themes are combined 
in a very skilful manner. This march is the 
moat striking part of the symphony, and 
altogether one of luff's most successful efforts. 
The finale is disappointing. The themes are 
wanting in character, and, though there is much 
cleverness displayed in the working-out, the 
movement is not suooessfuL The symphony 
was magmficently performed under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Manns, and was well received. 
The programme included Mendelssohn's con- 
certo in G minor played by Mdme. Ida Bloch, 
and the ballet airs fjram " Carmen." Miss 
Ella Lemmens was the vocalist. 

At the Popular Concert last Monday Hdlle. 
Janotha made her third appearance. She 
played as solo Beethoven's sonata in E minor 
(op. 90). Her rendering of this romantic work 
was not quite to our taste. Some of the 
phrasing in the first movement was not satis- 
factory, and the lovely allegretto was taken at 
too_ rapid a rate. The audience were, however, 
satisfied. In answer to loud and coatinaed 
applause, Mdlle. Janotha played Thalbeig's 
"Home, Sweet Home." It is scarcely the sort of 
piece one would expect to hear at l£e Monday 
Popular Concerts, but the return of the troops 
from E^ypt probably suggested, and perhaps ex- 
cused, its appearance in a classical programme. 
Sig. Piatti played, for the first time, an interest- 
Lag sonata for violoncello of Porpora, the rival 
of Handel and the teacher of Haydn. The 
music is full of vigour, and not without charm. 
The pianoforte accompaniment, written by Six, 
Piatti, was in the safe hands of Mr. ZerbioL 
The programme included Beethoven's tenth 
quartett and Schumann's sonata in A minor. 
'I'he latter work was admirably interpreted by 
Mdlle. Janotha. and Mdme. Noraan-Ne'ruds. 
Miss Santley was the vocalist She sang a song 
by Handel, and two by Maude V. White ; the 
latter were accompanied by the clever composer. 

J. S, SasDiiOOE. 
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LITERATURE. 



Sterne. Bj H. D. TndIL (Ifaomillan.) 

Mb. Tbaill bring! to tihe study of Sterne's 
work a sympathetio attitude of mind, and 
to the cooaideration of his character no 
ordinary powers of obsenration and analysis. 
Of coarse he has not been able to make any 
material additions to the biography of his 
subject. A zealous bibliographer might 
perhaps hunt up out of obscure places a few 
scattered reminiscences like those of the dis- 
credited French ralet Lafleur, together with 
•n odd story of early years, like the ridiculous 
one of the whitewash mischief perpetrated at 
school — for ridiculous it is from Sterne's 
■entimental point of Ttew, though it has 
suggested to Mr. Traill the smart reflection 
that " the trick of befouling what was clean 
(and because it was clean) clung to him 
tenaciously to the end." But the period of 
Sterne's life that is at all ▼aluable to the 
biographer is confined to eight years, and the 
incidents of those years are few and easy of 
record. 

Mr. Traill's view of Sterne's character as a 
man may be said to hold the mean between 
Mr. Fitzgerald's Apologia and Thackeraj's un- 
sparing attack. He does well in directing 
attention to that oheerfal courage under the 
prostration of pain, which revealed perhaps 
the noblest, and certainly the manliest, 
side of Sterne's nature. Thackeray over- 
looked this; he spoke tenderly enough of 
that " cry for pity and pardon " which the 
nnclerical romancer in real life penned in 
sincerity when he knew his end was near; 
bnt he permitted himself to forget the many 
incidental passages scattered over the letters 
disclosing the foot that Sterne was a good 
deal of a hero as to physical suffering, and a 
true son of the " good-natured, peppery, 
debt-loaded, light-hearted, shiftless " ensign of 
Chndleigh's r^ment of foot, who, when 
pinned to the wall in a duel, had the cheerful 
eonrage and grim presence of mind to beg his 
adTSisaiy to wipe the plaster off his sword 
before polling it out of him. After breaking 
a blood-Teswl in the lungs, Sterne takes a 
hopeful view of life, and either believes, or 
pretends to believe, that he "continues to 
mend ; " and when he is already within bail of 
d«ith he writes : " I know not what is the 
matter with me, bnt some derangement 
presses hard upon this machine. Still, I 
think it will not he overset this bout" 
As much allowance as we can reasonably 
make on the score of manly courage and 



cheerful resignation Sterne is certainly en- 
titled to. 

Mr. Traill is at one with all previous 
biographers in thinking Sbeme was child' 
ishly vain of his social and literary suc- 
cesses, and vain no doubt he was ; but more 
than enough has perhaps been made of the 
remaining evidences of his vanity. The 
letters on which is founded the portentous 
accusation of his having regarded with over- 
inflated complacency the visits of " great 
people of the first rank," first in London and 
afterwards in Paris, were written almost ex- 
clusively to his daughter, to Miss Fourman- 
telle, Mrs. Draper, and David Garrick ; and, 
in inferences drawn from the slightly ridicu- 
lous air of his self-delineation, we must 
remember that he was writing to persons for 
whom, as he well knew, such substantial 
tributes were likely to have a powerful 
appeal. In estimating Sterne's acknowledged 
transgressions on the side of morality, Mr. 
Traill has observed a judicious reticence. He 
neither endorses Warburton's " irrevocable 
scoundrel " nor Thackeray's " wretched, worn- 
out old scamp " as epithets befitting the man. 
He is content, with the late Walter Bagehot, 
to regard Sterne as an " old flirt ; " and no 
doubt these short and expressive words tell 
the whole truth. The key to Sterne's sensi- 
bility to love, as he knew it, is no doubt found 
in that letter to " dear Eliza " in which he 
frankly says, " I must ever have some Dul- 
cinea in my head ; it harmonises the soul." 
It is almost certain that Sterne belonged to 
the small number of men cropping up in every 
generation who never could enjoy the " fresh- 
ness of feeling" on which they dwell so 
much, and who dawdle about pretty women 
with the questionable hope that in time 
their morals may come to be suspected. It 
would be wrong to say that Sterne did not 
at one period love his own wife, and equally 
unjust to his amatory pretensions to say that 
he wholly failed in his determined efforts to 
compromise the character of the young wife 
of the counsellor at Bombay ; bnt in the case 
of the former affection his soul was probably 
chiefly occupied with the harmonising process 
he alludes to, and in the case of the latter 
with the imbecile sentimentality that prompted 
him to support an appearance of indulging 
insidious vice. " Talking of widows," he 
writes, in a letter which Mr. Traill does not 
quote, 

" pi*y> Eliza, if ever you are anoh, do not 
think of giving yourself to some wealthy 
Nabob, because I design to marry yon myself. 
My wife cannot live long, and I know not the 
woman I should like so well for her substitate 
as yourself. 'Tis true I am ninety-five in con- 
stitution and you but twenty-five, but what I 
want in youth I will make up in wit and good 
homour." 

"Dear Eliza" was then on her way from 
Deal to Bombay ; but before the lady could 
reach the side of her husband Sterne was 
immerKcd in an intrigue with a mysterious 
Mrs. H., and like a sneak was writing mean- 
while gay letters to his friends with " sneer- 
ing allusions to the poor, foolish Bromine." 
It was the appearance of profligacy, and not 
the reality, that Sterne enjoyed ; and in a purer 
state of society than that in which his works 
first appeared his licentiousness would have 



fallen, as Coleridge said, like a stone in 
snow. 

After devoting a chapter to the charge* of 
plagiarism contained in Dr. Ferriar's Illut- 
trationt (which is as much as they deserve), 
Mr. Traill proceeds to the oonrideration of 
Sterne's style, of his gfeneral charaoteristics, 
of his humour and sentiment. He thinks 
that to talk of the " style " of Sterne is as 
though one should say " the form of Proteus," 
so uniformly eccentric and regularly irregular 
he considers him. He thinks Sterne's mode 
of expression is destitute of precision, and in 
many cases a perfect marvel of literary slip- 
shod. This is no doubt just criticism ; and in 
all essential features Sterne's writing re- 
sembled his talk, which has been described 
as always animated, often brilliant, rarely 
correct, and never clerical His " style " was 
no doubt consciously founded upon that of 
Rabelais ; and certainly, in discursiveness, in 
deliberate buffoonery, in extravagant eccen- 
tricity, and in solemn and ingenious pretence 
of a measureless profundity of meaning where 
no meaning whatever existed or was intended 
— in a word, in brilliant sense, and yet more 
brilliant nonsense, the style of Stwne does 
gravitate towards that of the master of wits. 
It is hardly necessary to say that the parallel 
goes no farther. Between the occult truths, 
political and philosophical, which Bahelais was 
often compelled to hide behind a masquerade of 
purebuffoonery,and the transparent absurdities 
which Sterne, as a moie of attracting atten- 
tion, concealed behind a veil of mysterions 
significance, there is indeed a whole world of 
purpose which forbids that we should unite 
the names of these writers. The real excel- 
lence of Sterne's writing, however, is obrions 
enough, his sputterings, dashes, blank pages, 
and countless affectations notwithstanding. 
He excels, perhaps, as Walter Bagehot said, 
all other writers in simple and direct descrip- 
tion of common human action ; and therein 
his genius was continually developing, the 
Sentimental Journey being superior to Trie- 
tram Shandy in that form of realistic force. 
Mr. Traill is justly severe on Sterne's daims 
as a man of sentiment ; he thinks nearly all 
the pet bits of pathos on which the writer 
prided himself, and for which he has been 
extolled are complete failures as serious 
appeals to the heart, and failures traceable to 
Sterne's artistic error of obtruding his own 
personality, and be^ng the reader to "turn 
from the picture to the artist, to cease gazing 
for a moment on his touching creation, and 
to admire the fine feeling, the exquisitely 
sympathetio nature, of the man who created 
it." No doubt there is truth in this, but it 
is not the whole truth. It is not a fact that 
the primary condition of success in realistic 
pathos is that the writer should erase himself 
from the reader's consdousness altogether. 
It will be found that the most profoundly 
moving passages in fiction are concerned not 
only with the sad or tragic events they record, 
but also, in a secondary d^ree, with the 
emotions of the spectator or narrator who, 
from first to last, floods his dramatic narrative 
with subjective passion. This interposition 
of an outside intelligence seems always 
necessary to interpret our feelings to ourselves, 
and to make us realise that the pathos of the 
recorded scene comes from someone, instead of 
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liviog merely ia an atmosphere of cold drama. 
In Sterne the "artietic error" lies deeper 
than Mr. Traill indicates in his jast stric- 
tures on Sterne's confusion of artistic methods. 
Sterne is as self-conscious a humorist aa the 
melandioly Jacques ; but he is as deliberate 
a jester as Touchstone. He lores to suck 
melancholy out of any passing event " as a 
weasel sucks eggs ; " but he also delights to 
thrust constantly before our eyes the cap and 
bells ; not that he intends the smile to com- 
pete 'with the tear, but that he prides himseU 
on his personal freedom iirom the torturing 
sensibilities over which he claims to have 
absolute command. Immediately after one 
of his famous sentimental outbursts, he tells 
us how good the inn is at Moulines. This is 
an outrage of a kind he delighted to per- 
petrate. It seems to say : " Behold ! what a 
master I am! How I can harrow np your 
feelmgs ! and now I'm off to eat a mutton- 
chop.'' It is th^ grimace of a bad actor 
before the tragic business is orer, before he 
qmts the stage, and while his face is still 
turned towards his audience. Of Sterne's 
humour Mr. Traill does not seem to say 
much that is new. He speaks of it 
as Cervantio; and, in estimating the net 
sum of Sterne's creative power, he says 
the writer will live by virtue of his one 
individual creation — Capt. Tobias Shandy. 
He cannot mean that the humour of Uncle 
Toby's character is the Cervantic element in 
Stome^ for that is obviously centred in the 
elder Shandy. Walter Shandy is the only 
Don Quixote of English fiction, and, there- 
fore, the only character in Storne that is 
essentially Cervantic, the humour of ;, Uncle 
Toby and of Sterne's own character being 
dislanotly Shaksperean. 

That Thackeray should have denied to 
Sterne the character of a great humorist, and 
attributed to him only the qualities of a great 
wit, proves how astoundingly untrustworthy 
the criticism must be that is founded on, and 
begins with, an illiberal estimate of personal 
character. Sterne was vain; he was licen- 
tious ; he was insincere. Be it so. On the 
other hand, he was courageous under bodily 
suffering; he was totally free from literary 
envy ; and he never pretended (his accidental 
clerical functions out of the count) to be a 
better man than he was. He stole unblush- 
ingly from earlier writers, but never from lack 
of originality ; and his plagiarisms are only 
more obvious than other people's because more 
undisguised. In short, neither in the bad 
qualities he had nor the good qualities he had 
not can he be considered much more repre- 
hensible than writers before him and after, 
whose ill-luck it never was to he held up to 
the ridicule of popular audiences by the bril- 
liant satirist who loathed and despised Sterne, 
and read his more sentimental utterances with 
a mock solemnity of tone that made his 
hearers laugh until the tears rolled down their 
cheeks. 

Mr. Traill has done his work well ; his book 
is admirable in writing, reliable and well- 
diffested as to facts, and interesting and valu- 
able in criticism. T. Haxl Cautb. 



Social lAfe in the Reign of Queen Anne. 
Taken from Original Sources. By John 
Ashton. In 2 vols. (Chatto A Windus.) 
Ms. AsHXON has selected an interesting 
subject, and has done justice to his choice. 
His volumes consist of extracts on the 
manners and customs of the age, culled from 
a variety of contemporaneous books and MSS. 
and strung together by a slight connecting 
narrative. If the words in the Preface are to 
be taken in their natural sense, they would 
imply that the composition of the book has 
been preceded by a perusal of " all the news- 
papers " and " all the literature of the time ; " 
but such a suggestion could not have been 
intended. With every reasonable deduction 
from such an inference, there can be no doubt 
either of Mr. Ashton's diligence in collecting 
his materials or of his good sense in refraining 
from intrndinK himself tmnecessarily upon 
the reader. We are grateful to him both for 
his industry and his reserve. Even a man 
who is well versed in the diaries and corre- 
spondence of Queen Anne's time will find 
something that is new to him in every 
chapter. The novice will be furnished with an 
abundance of amusement, both in the letter- 
press, and in the engravings which are 
scattered throughout both volumes. 

The two writers who have contributed the 
greatest number of bricks to the house which 
Mr. Ashton has built are Misson and Ned 
Ward, a typical Monsieur and a typical John 
Bull of the period. They are both of them 
graphic writers, not free perhaps from a 
sliiiht exaggeration for effect's sake, but 
still confining their exuberance within 
moderate limito. What struck the lively 
foreigner the most was the habits of his 
English friends at dinner. "They eat," he 
naively remarks, "a great deal at dinner," 
and he clearly thought that it would have 
been better for their health had they been 
content with a smaller quantity of animal 
food. For the affection ot his English hoate 
for meat there was considerable excuse in the 
fact that fish was "dearer than any other 
Belly-timber," and that vegetebles were very 
scantily supplied to the London market. 
Oysters were sold in abundance, and at 
prices which nowadays seem almost ridicu- 
lous. The choicest, from Colchester, were 
supplied at a tariff ranging, according to the 
size of the delicious esculent, from 3s. to 
Is. 8d. a barrel ; and the wheelbarrow vendor 
in the streete was a Bu£Blciently common 
person to figure in one of Lauron's sketches 
of the cries . of London. With pardonable 
partiality for his own country, Misson com- 
pared the cooking of England with that of 
France, and condemned the English tebles as 
"not delicately served." No doubt his 
criticisms were justified by fact, for Dr. King 
acknowledges in his Art of Cocikery (how 
is it, by-the-by, that this amusing satire is 
not quoted oftener in Mr. Ashton's pages ?) 
that some cooks, " to show the largeness of 
their soul," would oft " prepare you muttons 
Bwol'd and oxen whole." Still, the Cavaliers 
who had travelled on the Continent during 
the reign of the second Charles had brought 
into high life a taste for the more delicate 
fare of other countries, and French cooks 
were beginning to find a home on English 
soil. The great restaurant of London, where 



Swift dined at a cost of seven shillings (re- 
cording the fact with a pang), was kept by a 
Frenchman, who imported the choicest clarets; 
and the view of the coffee-house (i. 215) shows 
that it was fitted up after the fashion of ths 
French, and presided over b; a icme it 
eomptoir in true Oontinental s^le. Coffee- 
houses and taverns abounded in London— the 
names of more than five hundred are printed 
by Mr. Ashton in an Appendix, and he quotea 
from a contemporaneous writer a passage 
which stetes that London possessed "near 
three thousand such nuisances" — and those 
who firequented them might be foond there 
transacting their business or pursuing thor 
pleasure, as is still the custom of the foreigner, 
every morning and every evening. The wit, 
the physician, the stock-jobber, the clergy- 
man, in had their favourite coffee-houses; 
and the leading politicians of the day dined 
in them, after having sent to their houses foi 
their own wine. 

For the Queen Anne houses of the present 
age Mr. Ashton has a strong contempt, and in 
one passage he even speaks disrespectfally of 
the architecture of the buildings known as 
Queen Square, Westminster. Nevertheless, 
with true sympathy for the ignorant reader, he 
is kind enough to say that two good specimens 
of the best houses of the age can stiU be seen 
in Austin Friars. Sometimes, but not often, 
he seems to us to draw an inference which is 
scarcely warranted by the text. The state- 
ment, on p. 63, that a steircase " capable of 
accommodating two people abreast was a 
novelty " is a long deduction from the home- 
agent's advertisement on the previous page. 
Houses, he remarks two pages later, ''were 
not always let by agreement," and posnblj 
there were exceptions to the general rule that 
they were held on annual tenancies. Still, 
the only advertisemente which he quotes is 
corroboration of his statements show that iU 
occupante did dwell in them as annual 
tenante, the leases referred to by the home- 
agent or auctioneer being those under 
which the houses were held on groond-renta 
from the original owners of the land. Houses 
were wonderfully cheap both in town and 
country. The rent on the north side of Fill 
Mall was but £40 per annum, and tbe price 
of a suburban villa a few miles out of town 
was considerably less than £10 a-year. Swift 
only paid eight shillings a-week for first-floor 
lodg^gs in Bury Street, and he complains that 
they were " plaguy deep, but I spend nothing 
on eating.'' The streets of London were 
unpleasant by day and dangerous by night. 
All the satirists of the age— Swift and Steele, 
Gay and Tom Brown — tried their hands on 
descriptions of City life, the bad pavemente, 
the " dashing torrente " from the roofs after 
rain, the dangerous pent-houses, and the 
swinging signs which threatened danger to 
the head of the wayfarer. These were the 
discomforts of the day, and at night the 
Mohocks came out from their places of 
retreat. The most inoffensive of men might 
find his nose slit by a Mohock or a Hawkub- 
ite; and, if Lord Mohua or one of the 
numerous Irish gentlemen of the age was ui s 
quarrelsome mood, the protection of the feeble 
old watchman was of slight avail. The amuse- 
ments of tbe simple-minded Londoner were 
but few. The ordinary sights for his countrj- 
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cousin wan only three — ^the lions at tbe 
Tower, the tomba in the Abbey, and the 
lonatice at Bedlam ; and, when he had satiated 
himself with these, he must repair to the 
dwarfs and giants who were brought to Eng- 
land from abroad — Hungary and Spain seem 
to have been selected as the most appropriate 
countries for their birth — or run the gauntlet 
of abuse from the rejected watermen if he 
desired to hire a boat to visit the curioeities at 
Don Saltero's coffee-house in Cheyne Walk. 

On these subjects, and on every curiosity of 
Queen Anne's reign, Mr. Ashton has much to 
say, and he tells his story with good taste 
and without unnecessary amplification. His 
volumes will serve a double purpose. They 
will amuse the ordinary reader of the day, 
and instruct the student of English manners 
in the habits of a time which has never failed 
to attract. W. P. Coxtbhszy. 



d Hittortf of UnglUh Rhythmt. By Edwin 
Quest. A New Edition, edited by tbe 
Rev. Walter W. Skeat (0. Bell & Sons.) 
EviBTBODY that has ever read Dr. Guest's 
EnglUh Jthythmt must have heard with 
livdy pleasure that a new edition was in 
preparation. It ought to have been an epoch- 
making book when it was published forty- 
four years ago, but, whatever the explanation 
maybe, it was not. Tbe few in academic 
ciroles who thought that there was anything 
worth studying in the forms of the English 
ItDgoage, or that English verse had any 
method and was not a thing entirely lawless, 
mu«t have appreciated Dr. Guest's extra- 
ordinary combination of bold and original 
theorising, cautious verification, scholarship 
at once broad and exact. But they were 
very few. Without reading the evidence 
given before Boyal Commissions by men of 
academio standing, the present generation 
would find it hard to believe how the English 
language vras regarded by university men a 
very short time ago. For many years com- 
pilers of histories of the English language and 
literature have quarried in Dr. Guest and 
appropriated his results, without the slightest 
nsk of detection. It is said that Dr. Guest 
would not consent to the issue of a new edition 
of his work during his lifetime. The reluctance 
can easily be explained without supposing 
him to have abandoned any of his theories 
about English prosody. It remains to be 
seen whether, now that the interest in the 
formal study of English is more widely diffused, 
this remarkable achievement of erudition and 
speculative force will meet with a worthier 
reception. The work is as fresh as if it had 
been written yesterday, for Dr. Guest's 
plagiarists, while adopting his results, give 
no idea at his method, and they have left 
untouched the most original and suggestive 
of his theories. When we remember how 
many of the writings from which Dr. Guest 
drew his examples existed at the time only 
in MS. and in rough unscholarly editions, 
it is surprising how little, even in details, 
■0 accomplishMJ a scholar as Mr. Skeat has 
found to correct in his new edition. Mr. 
Skeat has made many minute corrections, it 
istrue ; his task has been far from a light one ; 
but his main labour as an editor has consisted 
in supplying more precise references, giving 



book, chapter, page, or line where the original 
edition gave only the name of the author. 
The conscientious discharge of this extremely 
laborious duty sufficiently accounts for the 
delay in the issue of the edition. Mr. Skeat 
deserves the warmest thanks for having 
imposed such a duty on himself. 

In the case of a book so long out of general 
reach, it would be rash to take for granted 
that even readers of the Aoasbmt are 
acquainted with Dr. Guest's strikiogly original 
analysis of English rhythms. So far as I am 
aware, it has been either ignored by all sub- 
sequent systematic writers on the subject, or 
expressly repudiated as an antiquarian crotchet. 
The chief support hitherto given to the theory 
— no contemptible support, certainly — ^has 
been from the practice of Mr. Tennyson. 
Once a scheme of prosody has caught the ear, 
one almost ceases to be capable of judging 
other schemes impartially, but Mr. Tennyson 
seems to me to observe very dosely, 
consciously or unconsciously, what Dr. Guest 
declared to be the traditional rules of English 
verse, handed down from Anglo-Saxon poetry 
and continued in spite of foreign influences 
down to the present time. The centre of Dr. 
Guesi^s theory is the doctrine that the basis of 
English metre is not a foot but a section, a sec- 
tion composed of a definite arrangement of ac- 
cented and unaccented syllables. These seo- 
tions.he held, are the elementary versicles out of 
which verses are built up. The accentual length 
of the versicles is strictly determined ; they must 
contain at least two accents, and they can 
never be legitimately lengthened to more than 
three accents. In scanning English verse we 
have not to attend to the number of syllables 
or the number and kind of feet in the verse, 
but to the number and kind of sections in the 
verse, and the arrangement of accented and 
unaccented syllables within the section. Our 
ear must treat the section as a whole, and 
learn to hearken first for the completion of it, 
next for the combination of sections in the 
complete verse, and then for the combination 
of verses in stave or stanza. Such a line, for 
example, as 

" Forest and field and flood, temples and towers," 
he would not have treated as a combination 
of various feet in a line, but as a verse com- 
posed of two sections, and he would have 
marked the scansion of it as follows, using a 
colon to mark the division of the sections, and 
putting a bar after eaoh accent : — 

For I est and field I and flood I : tern I plea and 
toir'r. I . 

The theory was most probably first suggested 
to Dr. Guest by the marked measure of 
English alliterative verse, and the custom of 
marking the middle pause in MSS. ; but he 
followed it out inductively, and sometimes 
perhaps dogmatically, with amazing patience 
through the whole range of English poetry. 

At first sight this supposed supremacy of 
the sections might seem to be a very narrow 
and cramping rule, productive of intolerable 
monotony. But we can no longer think so 
when we understand the full variety of rhythm 
permissible within the section, under the 
rules which Dr. Guest drew from tbe practice 
of our poets ancient and modern. His 
restrictions affect the number of unaccented 
syllables before, after, and between the 



accents ; there must not be more than two 
tmaccented syllables before the first accent,' 
or after the last, or between two adjaoent 
accents. A simple arithmetical calculation 
will show that, under these restrictions, there 
are eighteen possible varieties of versicles or 
sections of two accents, and thirty-six possible 
varieties of sections of three accents. It is 
no wonder that Dr. Guest failed in the 
attempt to coin characteristic names for each 
variety of section, and had to fall back on a 
somewhat perplexing device for indicating 
them by numbers. The number of possible 
varieties in a verse of five accents, when the 
position of the middle pause is varied, is 
almost fabulous — 1,296. 

One great obstacle to the acceptance of 
Dr. Guest's system is its complexity, which 
naturally becomes greater when he has to 
take account of compound sections and 
sectional pauses. It may be questioned 
whether there is much utility in any minntely 
analytical system of prosody. Studying the 
laws of verse is like studying the dynamio 
laws of wave-motion. Most people will 
think twice whether it ia likely to add 
to their enjoyment of verse before attempt- 
ing to master so intricate a system 
as Dr. Guest's. The reward for study- 
ing him is found in a perception of 
delicate beauties of rhythm, and artful ac- 
commodation of its movement to the sense, 
where the ear that listened only for what 
Puttenham calls "the iambic stroke" would 
find nothing but dissonance or monotony. 
One may sometimes suspect him of preferring 
an intricate to a simple scansion of a line 
when he is in search of an example of one of 
his rare varieties of section, and of imposing 
upon a verse a rhythm that the author never 
intended. But we must remember that he 
always scans a line with refeieuoe to its 
substance and its setting; and one often 
finds, in the case of a scansion that does not 
at once commend itself or even seems ridicu^,, 
lously forced, that a reference to the context'. 
produces entire assent. 

Mr. Skeat very properly mentions as 
worthy of careful perusal a criticism of- Dr. 
Ghiest's system by Prof. J. B. Mayor in the 
Transactiong of the Philological Society. The 
criticism is strong, but too hasty and im- 
patient. " By his system of disregarding the 
number of syllables in the line, and making ' 
everything turn upon the accent^ of the 
section, he has succeeded," Prof. Mayor says, 
"in throwing together lines re^lar and 
irregular, possible and impossible, in the most 
bewildering confusion." Bewildering, per- 
haps, if we take a collection of examples 
without referring eaoh of them to the 
context. Mr. Skeat, happily, has made 
this reference very much easier. But it 
is somewhat misleading to say that Dr. 
Guest makes everything turn upon the 
accents of the section, if it conveys the 
impression that he is entirely indifferent to 
the number of syllables. It would be more 
correct to say that he regards the rhythm as 
depending on the form of the section. Prof. 
Mayor admits that in Shakspere's time 
" there was sufficient remembrance of the 
two original sections to allow of the insertion 
of an extra syllable between them.' Dr. 
Guest's contention, as I understand it, is 
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that this tradition of the rhythmical semi- 
independenoe of the sections was never entirely 
lost in practice ; and in support of this theory 
he has produced an oyerwhelming amount of 
evidence. The theory is not overthrown by 
producing a few examples of lines satisfactory 
enough to the ear in which the middle pause 
is disregarded. Whether Dr. Guest is, or is 
not, justified in his censures of single lines as 
disregarding the middle pause or the final 
pause, or making an illegitimate use of stops, 
or violating the true accent, or bringing 
accents together in the middle of a section 
without intermediate pause or syllable — this 
is a different question. "Where there is 
a discrepancy between a system of prosody 
and the practice of the poets, it is the system 
which is condemned, not the practice of the 
poets." Nobody would have admitted this 
more readily than Dr. Guest. His system of 
prosody was not an a priori system ; he 
oould hardly hare been more painstakbg 
than he was in his inductive verification. 
But he wonld not have admitted that an 
occasional licence, even when it justifies itself 
to the ear, can be called the practice of the 
poets. And he held rightly that a poet in 
accentual rhythm has no more title to a false 
accent than a poet in tomporal rhythm has 
to a false quantity. I doubt whether it 
would be possible to find in Mr. Tennyson 
or Mr. Swinburne an example of any of the 
faults that Dr. Guest condemns, while pages 
might be quoted in support of his leading 
rules, W11.LIAK MuTTO. 



A Map qfHeutem Equatorial Africa, between 
Latitude 10° North and 20° South, and 
East of Longitude 26°. Compiled by £. G. 
Bavenstoin, and published under the 
authority of the Royal G^graphical 
Society. (Stanford.) 

Thi second portion of this large map is now 
issued, including sheets 12 to 18, except 
sheet 15, which was published with the first 
issue. The present part contains the central 
belt of the great Lake region, or from the 
Equator to 10° south latitude. The principd 
features in the interior of this tract are as 
follows : — (1) The Victoria Nyanza, except 
its northern shore. (2) Lake Tanganyika. 
(3) The Luta Nzige Lake, only sighted by 
Stanley at Beatrice Gulf. Perhaps it is the 
same as the Chowembe, some accounts of 
which reached Livingstone ; Stanley is prob- 
ably, ri^ht in suggesting its connexion with 
Sir S. B/tker's Lake Albert, although the 
Luta Nzige is much higher. (4) The Lualaba, 
or Upper Congo Biver, as far down (north) as 
Stanley Falls, and as far up (south) as 
above Lake Kasali or Lincoln and Lake 
Moero. From those respectively the two main 
branches flow^ which are supposed to unite in 
Langi Lake, and then form the Lualaba. 

(5) The northern end of Lake Nyassa. 

(6) The lofty and reputed snowy mountains — 
Kilima-Njaro and Kenia. (7) The coast 
from the Jubb Biver in sheet 15, to the port 
of Lindi, with the Island of Zanzibar mid- 
way. 

Geographers must look with admiration, if 
not with astonishment, at the amount of 
scientific observation and research which is 



recorded in these sheets, the work having 
been almost entirely executed during the last 
qnarter-of-B-century by men of whom some 
are still alive. It is, indeed, fifty years ago 
that the Portuguese officers Gamitto and 
Monteiro reached the Kazembe's capital in 
1831-32 ; but their labours, together with 
the writings of Cooley and his rival, Macqueen, 
relate chiefly to other parts of the map. 
The first attempt by a European to penetrate 
into this region from the East Coast was made 
by M. Maizan, of the French Navy, in 1845. 
He advanced about a hundred miles to Degl 
la Mhora, on the Kingani River, where his 
career was brought to a fatal close by a 
native chief. 

Kraft and Bebmann began their work at 
Mombasah in 1847. In the same year Kraft 
penetrated to the mountainous district of 
Teita; and, in 1848, Bebmann discovered 
Kilima Njaro, the altitude of which has been 
ascertained to be 18,681 feet above the sea; 
while Kraft reached Fuga in Usambara. In 
1849, Bebmann attempted in vain to reach 
the unknown Lake of Unyam wezi ; while Kraft 
advanced to Kitui and the Biver Tana, at the 
southern base of lofty Mount Kenia. It is 
in the direction of Killma-Njaro that the new 
expedition of the Boyal Geographical Society 
is to proceed under Mr. Thomson. 

In January 1856, the Bev. Jakob Erhardt 
wrote his brief memoir on the Lake region, 
combining his own researches with those of 
the Bev. Johann Bebmann, both of them 
being fellow-labourers with Dr. Krapf under 
the Church Missionary Society. Erhardt's 
memoir, illustrated by a remarkable map, 
appeared in Petermann's MittheUunmn at 
the time. Much interest was excited, par- 
ticularly by the map, as it displayed a great 
inland sea stretching from the Equator to 
12° south latitude. The bulk of these waters 
appeared to be at a distance of about seven 
hundred mUes from the East Coast of the 
continent ; yet, by a great bend, ite southern 
part was brought, with much contracted 
breadth, within 250 miles of the coast, in the 
latitude of Qailoa or Kilwa. 

The evidence in favour of the existence of 
great inland waters somewhere in the interior 
was too strong to allow this report, with its 
striking map, to pass unchallenged. Various 
curcumstances tended to promote exploration ; 
and, before the end of the same year, Capt. 
Bichard Burton, whose fame as an African 
traveller was already established, persuaded 
the Boyal Qeographical Society to engage 
him as the leader of an expedition into the 
unknown Lake region. On his way to Bombay, 
in November 1856, he was joined by Capt. 
J. H. Speke, who was subsequently permitted 
to accompany the expedition. The long and 
painful struggles by which Lake Tanga- 
nyika was first discovered and explored, the 
Victoria Nyanza reached by Capt. Speke at 
its southern extremity, and the final retreat 
effected in 1859 are ably told in the four 
sections of the Preface to Capt. Burton's mas- 
terly monograph on the Lake regions, which 
must ever take the lead in the ample literature 
accumulating year after year on the subject. 
The gallant and learned explorer lives to see 
the marvellous progress that has already 
followed from his daring and almost fatal 
adventure ; and we cannot allow the oppoi^ 



tunity to pass without expressing regret that 
his services have not hitherto been mors 
highly honoured by the Government as large 
contributors to the expenses of the expedition. 

Burton's great achievement was prompdj 
followed up by a continuous succession of 
explorers. His companion, Speke, won the 
good graces of Sir xL Murchison, tnd wu 
chosen to follow up the discovery of the Vic- 
toria Lake. Speke, followed by Grant on the 
main track, started in 1860, and returned by 
the Nile in 1863. He sighted a great Iske 
at widely separated points, and found its 
outlets in a stream which he partly trsced ; 
but, in treating that stream as the main river, 
he was mistaken, inasmuch as the main re- 
cipient of a basin must necessarily occupy iti 
lowest level from source to month. Bat 
Speke's Somerset Biver, or Victoria Nile, as 
he afterwards named it, flows across a plttean, 
and descends, by the considerable waterfalls of 
Karuma and Murchison, for seven hundred 
feet into Sir S. Baker's Lake Albert The 
latter has been absurdly called a backwater, 
with the design of diminishing the importanoe 
which is due to it as a part of the line of 
lowest level or main channel of the Nile baain 
so far as it is known at present. The obaer- 
vations for altitude which disdooed this iiwt 
were made by Sir S. Baker ; but that explorer 
has persistently refused to attribute to them 
their just significance lest he should appear 
to depreciate the labours of his friend 
Speke. 

Livingstone's final labours were exerted 
through long years of hardship in the region 
under review. He reached the Eizembe'i 
capital in 1867, and continued constintly 
exploring the lakes and rivers from Bangweolo 
to Tanganyika till October 16, 1871, when he 
reached Ujiji, on the eastern coast of Tangi- 
nyika, almost at death's door, only to find thit 
his agent had stolen his goods and left him 
destitute. In this state he was luckily found 
by Stanley on November 10 foUowing. 
Livingstone had been unheard of for mora 
than two years when Stanley arrived at 
Zanzibar, in January 1871, on a mission from 
the New York Herald to seek out the vetersn 
explorer and give him whatever succour be 
required. Stanley's mission was a great sac- 
cess, though it was not at first justly appre- 
ciated. On his return to Zanzibar on May 7, 

1872, Stanley met another expedition pre- 
paring to start in search of Livingstone, de- 
spatched by the Geographical Society ; bat, 
the work having been done, it proceeded no 
farther. Livingstone did not long survive 
Stenley's welcome aid. He died on the 
southern shore of Bangweolo or Bemba in May 

1873. In the same year, Lieut, (now Capt.) 
Cameron, of the Boyal Navy, commenced his 
great journey from Zanzibar across the con- 
tinent to Benguela on the West Coast Hie 
route passes through the present maps S8 
far as Ussambi on sheet 16. In 1874, on 
hearing of the death of lAvingstone, Mr. 
Stenley resolved to return to Africa and 
devote himself to the continuation of the 
great traveller's work. This time the IW/y 
Telegraph joined with the New York EerM 
in supporting the enterprise; and Stanley 
circumnavigated Lake Victoria and Lake 
Tanganyika, discovered Lake Mute Nzig^ 
Btmok the Lualaba at Nyangw6, and proved 
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tbat stream to be the Congo bj desoending 
it! waten to the Atlantic Ocean. 

The many other explorers who have con' 
tribnted to the contents of these sheets cannot 
be noticed on this occasion. Mr. RaTonatein 
hu attached their names to their lespeotire 
routes; and in a volame which he is preparing 
to aooompan J the map there will be a oom- 

G' 'e bibliography, with aotioes of all the 
ing trarellws. 

TBEiiA.wirET SAtnrsxss. 
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TMoet Folly. By W. B. Ouinee. In 3 
Toli. (Tinsley Bros.) 

hut in the Crowd. By the Author of 

"Recommended to Mercy." In 3 toIs. 

(White.) 
Mn. Saven'i Temptation. By the Author of 

"Dr. Hardy's Marriage." In 3 vols. 

(Bentley.) 

A Chehea Houteholder. 3 vob. (Sampson 

Low.) 
ITutertm. By Unus. (W. H. Allen.) 
Out of the Shadows. By Grona Temple. 

(8. P. C. Z.) 

Talbot' t Folly is a story on a very old theme, 
which Terence has treated at least once, and 
which was probably not new even in the 
hands of Heoander, from whom he borrowed 
it It is the tale of the young man of family 
and atatioa who offends lus fawer by rejecting 
a wealthy marriagei and engaging himself to 
a beaumiil foundling in a humble station, 
who turns out to be his own kins- 
woman, and an heiress. The writer makes no 
pretence at novelty of plot, and is, in fact, 
frank enough to mention Terenoe spontaoe- 
oosly, but he has handled his subject with 
freshness ; and, if this be his first effort in 
fiction, it is full of promise. The chief fault 
is one which is so rare that a critic who set it 
down as a merit would not be very para- 
doxical. It is that in giving some really clever 
character sketches of certain social types— 
the pompooa and stupid Parliamentary bore, 
the sharp-witted, underbred, pushing Irish 
adventurer in Parliament, and the eccentric 
little old maid who has nearly crazed herself, 
and quite crazed her diction, by poring over 
sentimental novels of the old Minerra Press 
elsss— he has accentuated the colours a little 
too strongly, and rather as it designed for a 
force than for a novel. Thus, Mr. Qrantley 
Welbore, the stupid M.P. and heavy father of 
the book, is represented as dragging the 
language of the House of Commons into 
domestic life, and as addressing his wife and 
children as "honourable members," and so 
forth. Now this is just how it would have 
to be done for the stage, where a certain 
amount of exaggeration is necessary, but it 
fiuls in a novel, which is designed as a picture 
or real life. And, in real life, the man who 
was husband and father long before becoming 
a member of Parliament would have had 
his habits of conversation at home too 
firmly established to undergo so much 
change. He might possibly enough talk con- 
tiaual shop at his club, or eren out at dinner, 
bat not at home. But given the farcical 
point ci view, and there is good workman- 



ship ; as there is also in a humorous account | 
of the plucking of a political goose in a con- 
tested election for an Irish borough, where 
the anthor has wisely not attempted too much 
in the way of local colour, and has emphasised 
just the points which can be made to tell 
without much aid of that kind. The close of 
the story is not quite so well managed as the 
earlier part, and is over-melodramatic, but 
the whole book is readable, and the faults are 
surface ones ; such, for example, as the over- 
sight of describing a man who has been ez- 
pmled from the army for cheating at cards, 
and has acquired an estate by marriage with 
a widow under very suspicious and suspected 
conditions, as serving the office of high- 
sheriff of his county. 

The author of Lost in the Crowd is cursed 
with a taste for fine writing, not always 
attended with knowledge of the meaning of 
the words employed ; so that such combina- 
tions as a " somniferous pony " and " car- 
nivorous diet " meet the reader's eye occa- 
sionally ; while his faith in the French 
learning freely aired in the story is shaken by 
vocables like morale, chaperons, and, fre- 
quently, hite noir. The sentences are often 
tangled in construction, and a course of the 
lato Dr. Hodgson's Errors in the Use of 
English, particularly the section on the col- 
location of words, would be a wholesome pre- 
scription. But, on the other hand, there is 
some capacity for framing a plot, tolling a 
story, and depicting characters which are not 
merely wooden lay-figures. The main situa- 
tion in this book is a strong one. A wealthy 
Englishman, travelling in the Southern States 
of America before the Civil War, forms a con- 
nexion with a beautiful octoroon, whom he 
purchases from her father, and a son is born to 
them. She is apparently lost overboard in a 
storm on Lake Ontario, and he returns to 
Europe, where he marries an English giri, 
whom he persuades to adopt the boy, and let 
him pass for her own, while his succession 
to the unentailed estates is otherwise secured. 
The husband and wife cUe of malarial fever 
in Italy; and the story thenceforth centres 
around the boy, who has grown up in ignor- 
ance of his origin. His mother, who has 
married an Austrian prince, turns up again in 
search of him ; and the latter part of the 
narrative is taken up with the effects of the 
discovery of the secret on all the persons 
concerned. The writer seems to exaggerate 
a good deal the degree of importance which 
would be atteehed in England to so slight 
an admixture as one-sixteenth part of Negro 
blood ; but has got over this difficulty by 
making the tokens of coloured descent revive 
manifestly in the children of the hero's 
marriage, while, of course, the illegitimacy 
and supposititionsness rOmain in foil force as 
food for the carrion crows of sowety. The 
whole conception is melodramatic and forced, 
but not weak. 

Mrs. Saven's Temptation belongs to the 
school of Mrs. Henry Wood. It is also 
very similar in style, save that there are 
not BO many details of toilet and table, of 
what the ladies wore, and of what everybody 
had for breakfast, lunch, dinner, tea, and 
supper, as usually occur in that lady's writ- 
ings. It is perhaps most nearly akin to the 



Shadow of AshUfdyat in handling ; but the 
main situation of the plot is one which forms 
the turning-point of Henry Kingaley's best 
novel, Bavenshoe — save that there is a tangle 
of two or three children belonging to other 
persons than their ostensible parents and 
guardians, whose genealogies have to be 
cleared up, and their heritable rights settled, 
instead of but one, as in Ravenshoe. The 
interest of the story depends entirely on the 
unravelling of these puzzles ; but there is one 
character of which something is made, though 
of an unpleasant kind — Evelyn Agate, a 
foundling brought up by poor but refined 
people, on whom she looks down, holding 
herself to be of superior station, and a prob- 
able heiress, while she is not only incurably 
self-seeking, but radically vulgar, under her 
surface veneer. 

As the scene of the first volume of J. 
Chelsea Householder lies entirely in the New 
Forest, and of all bat a few pages of the third 
volume in Norfolk, while part of the second 
is in Whitechapel, the title is not a very 
helpful one. There is no plot, and but little 
incident, and yet the book, being written in 
an honest, realistic style, with occasional 
touches of higher quality, is pleasant reading 
enough. The " Chelsea Householder " is a 
young lady artist of considerable private 
means, who ends by going to live in the 
country as the wife of a clergyman of no 
particular brilliancy, but of manly character 
and much fondness for hard work. Such 
materials are of the slightest, but they have 
been treated so as to yield more than they 
seem to promise ; and with a stronger theme 
next time the writer ought to produce a solid 
piece of work. 

Misterton is a little story of the contontion 
of two young ladies, one a fair angel, the 
other a dark semi-demon, for the possession 
of an eligible curate. The fair one contents 
herself with looking pretty; the dark one 
sete herself to win by active measures, and 
chiefly by nursing the hero through a brain 
fever which would have been fatal but for 
her care. Both are daughters of rectors, the 
dark one's' father being incumbent of the 
parish where the hero has been working ; the 
fair one's papa, Bector of Misterton, dying in 
convenient time for the patron to give the 
living to the hero, so that the fair young lady 
is enabled to return as mistress to the home 
of her childhood; whereas the dark one, 
turned out of bouse and home by her father 
as a punishment for her escapade in going off 
to nurse the curate, is dismissed to a sister- 
hood. That is the plot— no very striking one; 
and, short as the book is in mere bulk, the 
style is such as to make it very tedious, by 
reason of the prolix moralisings and other 
digressions which occur in ite course. 

In Out of the Shadows we have a kindly little 
religious story of a girl who, over-estimating 
her own claims, and dreaming of rising to 
some station higher than that of a village 
schoolmaster's daughter, rejecte with angry 
indignation the offered suit of a young farmer, 
but finds good reasons for changing her mind 
later on. But it is father hard on the model 
schoolmaster of the tale to put the vulgar 
solecism "different to" into his very first 
speech, which would justify his dismissal w 
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incompetent to teaoh English at any rate. 
The wood-oatfl, of which there are three, are 
a marked disfigarement to the book,) and 
would be better away. 

BiCHABD F. LlITLESAUt. 



GIFT-BOOKS. 



Sta Pieturu, by James Macaulay, editor of the 
Xettur* Hour, is the last, but by no means the 
least, of the " Fen and Fendl Series " issued 
by the BeliKious Iraot Society. In selecting 
a subject of such wide and varied scope, Dr. 
IfaoauUy undertook a task of truly formidable 
dimensions, and he has executed it with the 
skill and mastery which might have been ex- 
pected of so experienced a littirateur. The 
work is divided mto four principal parts, the 
poetry, physical geography, harvest or natural 
products, and history of the sea, so that readers 
of botii literary and soientifio tastes will find 
plenty of congenial entertainment. Each part 
18 so rich in well-selected material that it is 
hard to say which deserves most praise. It 
seems to us, however, that the chapter on 
physieal geography is worthy of special men- 
tion, for, while containing much power of 
attraction, and even fascination, it goes so much 
deeper into the subject, and the style is alto- 
gether so much higher, than the averse annual 
of the same class that it gives distinction to 
the whole work. It is impossible here to go 
through Dr. Macaulay's Sea Ficturet in detail, 
but those who do «o will be amply repaid. We 
need only add that the book is handsomely 
bound, and copiously illustrated with excellent 
engravings by eminent artists. Altogether, it 
is a gUt-book of unusual merit, and can hardly 
fail to awaken an interest in, and create a desire 
for, a more tiborough and personal knowledge of 
the sea. And therefore it is calculated to en- 
courage that maritime enterprise which, in the 
words of the late Lord Beaconsfield, " has ever 
distinguished the English people, an object 
which must always be appreciated by all true 
Englishmen in all time." 

JBoty. By Mrs. Molesworth. (Maomillan.) 
This book has to do with somewhat older 
ohildren than those to whom Mrs. Molesworth 
usually introduces us, and is therefore^ to 
grown folk at least, not quite so interesting, 
whether young heroines of the school-room 
will like it better it is impossible to say. There 
is certainly one little boy in it of the " Oarrots " 
and " Herr Baby " type ; but Pixie is kept in 
the baokgroxmd, and is not nearly so charming 
as hia predecessors. Nor is it deeirable, in our 
opinion, to reveal to ohildren qualities of mean- 
ness and deceit in their elders. Children are 
so entirely trustful by nature that it is always 
a pain to them to hnd their trust destroyed, 
even in story-books. They delight in hearing 
about naughtv children ; but it will be a shook 
to moet of ULcm to find a governess can be 
untruthful and " pretending," as Bosy rightly 
calls Miss Fink. There is no particular story ; 
but the conversations are so natural and 
easy that children will delight in them, 
especially as they are not broken by long 
descriptions and didactic phrases. There is a 
good lesson, however, to be learnt from Ro$y, 
which is explained on the title-page by tiie 
motto— 

*< Smallest help*, if rightly given. 
Make good impnlie stroDgar." 

Brctlun of Pity, and other Tales of Beasts and 
Men. ByJ.H.Ewing. (S. P.O.K) The tales 
that are told so prettily in this little book have 
all appeared before in the pages of Aunt Judy's 
Magaxine, but young readers who are not 
fortunate enough to possess Aunt Judy's 
bountiful volumes will, we feel suie, welcome 
this collection. The story that gives its name to 



the book is about a little boy who saw a 
picture of two men, belonging to the Florentine 
Order of Fratelli della Misericordia, carrying 
a bier. On being told the meaning of the 
picture, he forthwith resolves to imitate these 
kind " brothers of pity," and goes about in a 
black robe and mask burying all the dead birds, 
mice, or insects he comes across. This makes 
him acquainted with the burying beetles, who 
are at once admitted into his Order, and some 
interesting information about them is added in 
a note. 

Wee Babies. Printed in Colours from Original 
Designs by Ida Waugh. Foetry by Amy E. 
Blanchard. ((Mffith and Farran.) When 
Charles Lamb was asked by an over-curious 
lady how he liked babies, he replied, " B-b-b- 
boiled, ma'am." The baby d la Charles Lamb 
is about the only conceivable dish omitted from 
the menu of Ida Wau|;h. On the cover we 
have thirty distinct specimens ; and this design 
is repeated — after 1^ style known to babies' 
fathers on cheques — no less than one hundred 
times. The first picture inside introduces us to 
twins, while the frontispiece has already warned 
off the male intruder oy its graphio realism. 
Need we say more to scandalise the disciples of 
MalthuB, or to stir the longings of all mothers ? 
In aU seriousness, there is here a surfeit of 
babies — babies good and babies naughty, babies 
unclothed, babies long-clothed and babies short- 
coated, babiee white and babies black. From 
these last we fancy that the artist must be an 
American ; and not the less because she depicts 
all her nurses as lonnes and her mothers as 
fine, but somewhat sickly, ladies. Her drawing 
of children is excellent, as might be expected 
from so much practice ; the grown people are 
somewhat Brob^gnagian. The rhymes are 
worthy of the pictv^es, and we can give them 
no higher praise. Altogether, in these days of 
aesthetic children's books designed really for 
the critics, the freshness and vigour of Wee 
Babies ou^ht to win for it a wide success among 
the juvenile and matronly public. 

The Kitten Pilgrims; or, Great Battles and 
Orand Yiotoiies. By B. M. Ballantyne. Illus- 
trated by the Author. Engraved and printed 
by Edmund Evans. (Nisbet.) Mr. Ballantyne, 
as we have learnt m>m the title-page, is the 
author of the immortal history of '' The Three 
Little £ittenB who lost their Mittens," for 
wUoh he deserves to receive a grant of kittens 
rampant for his supporters. But we cannot 
think that he has been well advised to venture 
on a continuation. The present book is an 
allegory, representing the fight against evU 
passions and vices. To make a kitten fight with 
spear and sword, and to give him a puroy dog 
for his faithful squire, is too much. Yet the 
book is by no means a failure. It oonaiats of 
three parts — a narrative in prose, the same 
condensed into verse, and many illustrations, 
both in coloured plates and in wood- outs — all 
from the same hand. Of these, the wood-outs 
are distinctly the best ; but none are bad, when 
the incongruity of the story has onoe been got 
over. OhildrMi will probably like the book 
more than grown-up people. 

Cities of the World : their Origin, Progress, 
and Present Aspect By Edwin Hodder. 
Illustrated. Vol. I. (OasseU, Fetter, Galpin 
and Co.) To oriticLae this book dosely, from 
the point of view of its subordinate title, would 
be ui^nst. It is a compilation, and not an 
original work, and a compilation for the benefit 
«f the omnivorous reader. Only ao much 
history is introduced as is capable of being 
rendeied interesting ; and not a few traditional 
myths are reproduced in all soberness. But, 
after making due allowanoes, we have here an 
excellent volume to put into the hands of an 
intelligent boy who wante to fill up the skeleton 
information of his geography book. The 



descriptions are vivid and piotnresqae; and 
the same may be said of the illustratioiu. Of 
these latter all are good, but those rela&ig to 
Venice strike us as very much above the usual 
standard of such a work. The Amerioan 
descriptions have been properly left to an 
American. 

The Bon of the Oonstdble of Francs ; or, the 
Adventures of Jean de Bourbon. From the 
French of Louis Bousselet With Illasttationi. 
(Sampson Low.) We have here the imaginary 
life of a son of the famous Charles de Montpeo- 
sier. Constable of Bourbon, who fell at the 
storming of Borne in 1527. He is carried off 
by Moslem pirates, spends a few veats ai a 
slave at Cairo, performs prodigies of valour ia 
restoring the crown of Abyssinia to its rightfiil 
owner, and finally beoomea a great persona^ at 
the Court of Akbar. Here are sufficient 
materials for a story to win the suffrages of all 
true boys. And M. Bousselet is the very man to 
tell it. He has all the spri^^tliness of his oom- 
patriot, M. Jules Yeme, wiuiout the superfluity 
of description into whi(^ M. Yeme has&llenia 
his latest books. Our only complaint ia that 
the rush of incident is almost too unceasing. 
Why is it that no Engliahman has yet openS 
to English boys the romance of the East ? We 
shall soon find them spiling Indian namaa in 
the French way, as our map-makers not nn- 
frequently do in the German way. It may be 
worth noticing that bhan^ is not "a drink con- 
taining a large quantity of omum." Ihi 
pictures are not more than tolerable. 

Fbou Messrs. Sampson Low we have also two 
more " books for boys," both of which (as alao 
The Son of the doiutdble of France noticed 
above) have already appeared in the pageaof 
the Union Jack. They are entitled Winning 
his Spurs, by Mr. G. A. Henty, and The Uutui/ 
on Board tM Ship " Leander," by Mr. Benianl 
Heldmann. The former tells again the erer- 
fresh story of Biohard Coeur de Lion, hit vife 
Berengaiia, and the minstrel Blondel. The 
letter is, we believe, its author's fint attempt in 
what we may oall the romanoa of adventaieb 
Hitherto we have only read his natratina of 
Bohool-boy life, and they were very good of thsi 
kind. We hope he will pardon our suggesting 
a little more attention to details. Boys reqniis 
the epoch to be fixed by some historical alia- 
sions they can identify, and local scenes to b« 
connected with names m their geography. We 
may add that the illustrations to Mr. Held- 
mann's book come out much better now than on 
their first publication; those to Mr. Henty'a 
book are too smalL The present young genen- 
tion will have nothing but full- sized platea. 

Mtwbrh. BiuLOZiBAin} Bon have sent us three 
of their books for hoya— Under Drakes Flag, 
by Mr. G. A. Henty, Bu£S.ciently desciibed by 
its title ; Facing Death, by tiie same author, 
which tells how a pit-boy rose to be a colliery 
owner, though the main part of the story hie 
rightiy to do with his earber days ; and In tki 
King's Name, by Mr. G. Manville Fenn. Ihi) 
last is a naval, and not a police story, the aoens 
being, with praiseworthy originality, laid in the 
Jacobite times. Taking ^em together, the 
three stories are first rate in their ohws ; bat 
what has most attracted us to them is the quite 
unusual excellence of the pictures. We cannot 
find that the draughtsman's name is givwi, bat 
it ought to be. The preoess of reprodnotioa we 
take to be some kind of tinted lithography. It 
is not unworthy of notice that the paper and 
the printing are also far above the avenge- 
About stories by writers of proved popularity it 
is not easy to say much; but wenaveneTer 
seen their work more handaomely issued than 
in this case. 

The Good Ship Barbara: a Tale of Tf) 
Brothers. By 8. W. Sadler, (a P. 0. K) »" 
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ia a capital book for boya, aomewbat after tbe 
atyle of the late W. H. G-. Kingaton. The 
•oene of the atory ia laid principally on the Weat 
Coaat of Africa daring the worat days of the 
Blave-trade. The two brothera are, one a mid- 
shipman in the Boyal Navy; tiie other, an 
apprentice in the merchant aerrice. Their 
adTentorea — by luid and aea, with aharka, wild 
beaats, aavMea, and davera — axe told in a 
way that will fill the aohool-boy'a heart with 
delight. The yolnme ia yery neatly bonnd, and 
the lUiutrationf are fur, though we are inclined 
to think tbe artiat haa not read the atory oloaely. 
Xhe author tella oa at p. 186 that one of the 
lada haa been robbed of nia jacket and waiatooat 
by the Fana, and we are reminded of this faot 
•t p. 211. He appears, however, folly dreaaed 
in tae piotore illoatrating p. 204. 

Batter}/ and Boiler: an Electrical Story, by 
B. K. Ballantyne (Niabet), ia quite equtil to 
any of the former booka which have won 
for Mr. Ballantyne ao well deaerved a reputa- 
tion. There ia rather more inatruction 
combined with the atory than uaual, but 
it ia BO cleverly inaerted, that the intereat 
n«ver flaga; and now, when the aubjeot of 
electricity ia attracting ao mnoh attention, 
there are many boya mto will be ^lad to find 
aome alight information on the subject in lan- 
guage which they can nndeiataod. 

Fly-aivay FairUi and Bahy Blouomi (Ghifflth 
and Ifarran] ia a book of large coloured pioturea 
of the Chnstmaa card kind, prettily deaigned 
by Miaa Clarkaon. They will be likely to 
delight young diildren who do not alwaya 
appreciate the more artistic works that are now- 
adays provided for them. 

Adi: a Story of German Life. By Esmi 
Stuart (8. P. 0. K.) A little novelette repre- 
senting the ill-efiiscts of mercenary and loveleaa 
marriage. The aoenea are not oharaoteriatically 
Qerman, and the story might have happened 
anywhere, but it haa already appeared too often 
with the anrroundinga of English fiction. 

The HUutraied Podry Book for Toung 
Beadert. (T. Fisher IJnwin.) A collection of 
modem and comparatively unknown poems 
arranged in a progressive order with regard to 
the age of children, adorned with many email 
illuatrations. There are many verses that 
might well have been left in oblivion and with- 
out illustration, though we can pardon some 
worthless rhymes for the aake of such ballads 
as "The Kews Boys' Debt" and "Jack 
diiddy," which the book containa. 

Alont in Crowds. By Annette Lyater. 
(8. P. 0. K.) There ia an immenae amount of 
life at high preasure in this story. That the 
father of the hero should have branded his 
brother, have killed a school-fellow, have been 
aoonsed of murdering a priest, have been 
wrecked on a desert island, and have fallen 
overboard on his homeward voyage would be 
enongh incident for moat stories ; but thia is all 
crowded into the first few pages, and afterwards 
we haye the hair-breadth escapes and almost 
niraonlona adyentnres of hia aon, Amyas. The 
story is easily written, as if the wonders in it 
were not very wonderful, but the effect of the 
whole is to mi^e us rub our eyes and ask if 
we have been dreaming of the long-haired 
stranger from the desert island. 

Hrctor : a Story for Young People. By Flora 
L. Shaw. (George Bell. ) A story of an English 
boy in French country life ; delightfully told, 
and fall ai piotoreaqne aoenery and suggestive 
teaching. The sketches nS French peaaants, 
of the stem Soeur Amdlie, of the little French 
heroine and her hero, the English Hector, are 
vivid and charming ; and one picture after 
another of forest life and foreign customs is 
brought before the reader, who is sorry to see 
the number of pages to be read diminishing all 



too quickly. Hector, the brave, bright English 
boy, with his high thoughts, his love of the wild 
birds, his respect for honest labour, and his 
chivalrous sympathy with the distressed, is 
exactly the type of hero that it is good for 
children to have before them, and will meet with 
aympathy and admiration ; while the acrapes he 
falla into so readily will make the children feel 
that there is no " goodiness " in him to awake 
their antagonism. We could wish that French 
people were not represented as talking broken 
English in their own country — a habit which is 
too common among those who write of foreign 
life, and spoils the illusion. 

NoTHiNa could be more welcome than the 
reprints of Washingiton Irying's Old Chrittnuu 
and Braeebridge Hall, each with more than one 
hundred of Mr. B. Oaldecott'a illustrations, 
which Messrs. Maomillan have j ust added to their 
sixpenny editions. Except for permanent, we 
would as soon have them as the original editions 
at six shillings. Mr. Caldecott has won many 
triumphs since, but he has never had a subject 
more congenial to his pencil. Of the publishers 
also it deserves to be said that they have not 
allowed the demand for "people's editions" to 
induce them to issue any but works of the first 
class in this form. It is very important that 
this literature should maintain its reputation, 
and not become merely cheap literature. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Oapt. B. F. Bubton has unexpectedly been 
ordered on a temporary mission to the neigh- 
bourhood of Egypt. The precise object of the 
mission has not yet transpired. 

Wb understand that Mr. Browning has 
finished enough fresh minor poema to form a 
thin volume like the two last that he has pub- 
lished ; but it is probable that he will keep them 
back till he has completed a longer poem to 
come out with them. 

We are glad to learn that the share which 
the late Dr. Burnell was to have contributed 
to Col. Yule's Indian Olostary was practically 
completed before his death. The work only 
awaits a few months of the leisure which CoL 
Yule finds it ao hard to obtain to be ready for 
the press. It ia also good' news to hear that 
Dr. Burnell's translation of the Laws of Manu, 
in Trilbner's "Oriental Series," has been left 
ready for printing. Dr. Burnell talked at one 
time of leaving his magnificent library, on which 
he must have spent several thousand pounds, 
to the Strassburg TToiversity; but, under the 
terms of his will, we believe that it will be sold 
in London, after having first been elaborately 
catalogued by Messrs. Sotheby. 

Da. WniTLEY Stokes, the well-known Celtic 
scholar, has been elected an honorary fellow of 
Jesus College, Oxford. 

We understand that Mr. Bobert Brown, Jan., 
the indefatigable author of The Great Dionytiak 
Myth, ia now working at the origin of the extra- 
zodiacal constellationa. He hopea to be able 
to publish early next year a monograph on 
'|Eridanu8, Biver and Constellation,'' in con- 
tinuation of hia Law o/Kotmic Order. 

Messbs. W. H. Allen have in the preas, 
and hope to issue before Christmas, a Li/e of 
Admiral Lord Hawhe, by Prof. Montagu 
Burrows, of Oxford, whose connexion with the 
naval profession has given him peculiar facilities 
for dealing with the career of the victor of 
Quiberon. The family papers have been placed 
at his disposal ; and there will be as frontispiece 
an engraving from an excellent picture ot the 
Admiral in the possession of his descendants. 
He has included in the book two independent 
treatises upon the origin of the English wars in 
the reign of George IL, and upon the state of 



the Boyal Navy. The courts-martial on Admiral 
Mathewa and his officers, on Gen. Sir John 
Mordaunt, and on Admirals Byng and Eeppel 
will receive illustration from original sources 
in the body of the work, which will also com- 
prise some acooant of the career of all the 
leading nayal offlceia of Lord Hawke's time. 

Messbs. Smith Aim Eldek announce for 
speedy publication a new work by Mr. Beginald 
Stuart Poole (Keeper of the Coins in the 
British Museum), entitled OUie$ of Egypt. 

Mb. Geoboe Baseit-Powxll is seeing 
through the press a volume in part embodying 
articles that have appeared in the Nineteenth 
Century, the Fortnightly, and other Beyiews, and 
having for its main subject-matter recorded 
results of " State Aid and State Interference " 
with reference to industry and commerce. 

We notice with pleasure that Canon Barry's 
"Boyle Lectures," delivered in 1876, have 
been translated into German. This circum- 
stance, among others, is a gratifying sign that 
the German theological world is beginning to 
pay more attention to the productions of con- 
temporary English diyinea than haa hitherto 
been the case. 

Miss Jane Leb, tKe Sanskrit scholar, and 
Lecturer on French and German Litnature at 
Nuneham College, is editing the first part of 
Faust for MaoouUui'a Miies of Foreign 
Olaasios. 

Next week Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and 
Co. will publish a little gift-book which can- 
not fail to be welcome, wherever it goes, 
from its wholesome and stimulating contents. 
It is to be called The Booh'liOver's EneMridion, 
and will be in the form of the dainty Elsayir 
dasaics ao popular in the aeventeenth century. 
Theaubj'eotofthe volume ia "The Solace and 
Companionship of Booka," and what has been 
aaid on this subject from the time of Solomon 
down to Carlyle and Buakin. The passages 
given are selected from the best writers— from 
Chaucer and Bacon downwards — including some 
of the most eminent names of the present 
century. The most distinguished American 
authors also contribute their thoughts to the 
general store. Living writers, and representa- 
tives of those who have recently passed away, 
have given the compiler permission to use the 
works in which they have a vested interest. 
The compiler has gone to the original souroea 
for his matter, and haa in one or two cases 
only resorted to existing collections of extracts. 
The accuracy of the text may therefore be re- 
lied on. The Edinburgh pubhsher is Mr. David 
Douglas; the Glasgow and Manchester pub- 
lishers are, respectively, Mr. David M. Main 
and Mr. J. E. Cornish. The volume will go by 
post to any part of the kingdom for twopence. 

Mb. UNwm will publish in a few daya a 
novelty in Christmas stery-books, entitled The 
Prince of the Hundred Soups : a Poppet Show 
in Narrative, edited by Vernon Lee. The editor, 
whose studies and essays on art in Italy are well 
known, oontributea an Introductory Preface, 
ahowing how the atory ia written in the manner 
of the mask-comedies, popular in France and 
Italy daring the aeventeenth and eighteenth 
centttriea, which suggested to Watteau the de- 
aigns for his oelebrated album. 

Messbs. Gbiffith Ain> Fabbav trill shortly 
publish a translation of Henrik Ibsen's DcWs 
House, under the title of Nora : a Norwegian 
Drama of Social Life. Miss Frances Lord has 
made the translation, which will be prefaced by 
a sketeh of the life and works of Ibsen. 

Messrs. Ohatto and Windtis will pu%Ush, 
at the end of this month, a novel by Mr. Henry 
W. Lucy, entitled Oideon Fleyce. It haa beeh 
described iu some quarters as a political noveU 
a designation which, we understand, the autiior 
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himaelf does not adopt. Mr. Lnoy has taken 
advantage of exceptional opportunities to 
narrate some politiou episodes and to sketdi 
some types of politioal character. But uie 
novel deiMnds for its main interest upon a wider 
range of incident and character. 

Thb Beligioos Tract Society are about to 
issue the following works :—BomanMm: an His- 
(orieal and Dootrmal Examination of the Oreed 
of Kus IV., by Eev. B. 0. Jenkins ; Eittoric 
Landmark* intlte CkrUUan Ctnturiet, by Biohard 
Heath, author of tiie Life of Edgar Quinet— 
this work will be proftisely illustrated, and 
form a valuable gift-book. The first edition 
of Dr. Hanna's Zt/« of our Zord being alreadv 
exhausted, the society propose to issue forthwith 
a new one on larger paper. They also have in 
reparation a volume on Aneitnt Bdigtotu, by 
Oiuion Bawlinson; a sketch of the life and 
work of St Peter, entitled Borae POrinae, by 
Dean Howson ; AnU and their Ways, by Kev. 
W. Fanen White ; and a little volume for 
children on scientific subjects, entitied Twilight 
Talk*; or, Easy Lessons on Things about us, by 
Miss Agnes Qibeme. 

IfBSSBS. QzLBERT, of Southampton, will 
shortiy publish, by subscription, A Boydl 
Warrm; or, Koturesquo Bambles in the Isle 
of Furbeck, by Mr. Giarles E. Bobinson, illus- 
trated by Mr. Alfred Dawson. 

Ws understand that Messrs. Hildeshnmer 
and Faulkner will issue this month an illus- 
tratedjBft-book of poems for children, by Mr. 
F. B. Weatherly, entitled Sixet and Swmi, with 
odlonred illustrations by Jane N. Dealy. 

A PioruBS-BOOK in chromo colours and 
ohromo tint, entitied The Tiny Lawn Tennis 
Club, by the designer of the Children's Kettle- 
drum, will be issued shortly by Messrs. Dean 
and Son. The chromo printing has been done 
by Mr. L. Van Leer. 

The annual collective meeting of the five 
sections that form the Institat de France took 
place on Wednesday, October 25, the anniversary 
of the day on which the Institut was constituted 
in its present form in 1795. The meeting was 
presided over by M. J.-B. Damas, the eminent 
chemist, who happens to fill the office of 
direeleur of the Aoaddmie fraoQaise, He took 
as the subject of his address the history of the 
five sections of the Institut. Each of these, in 
their turn, were represented by one of their 
own members chosen to deliver an address on 
their behalf. For the Acaddmiedes Inscriptions 
et BeUes-listtres. M. Edmond le Blant read a 

Saper on " The Christians amid Pagan Society 
uring the Early Days of the Church ; " for the 
Acad^mie des Sdenoes. M. A. Milne Edwards 
on " Deep Sea Explorations made on Board. 
Xe Travautetsr ; " tat the Academic des Sciences 
morales et poUtiqnes, M. Glasson on "The Origin 
of the Dress of the Magistracy ; " for the Academic 
des Beanx-Arts, M. Oh. Gounod on " The ' Don 
Juan ' of Mossart." This last was naturally the 
most popular address of alL The remaining 
Motion of the Institut is the Academic frangaise. 
On the same occasion was announced the award 
of the prix Volney— the highest distinction in 
France for philology. Seven works had been 
submitted, and the snooessftil ones, though not 
^ EngUshmeu, are at least botii written in 
•pJngliA- A gold medal of the value of 1,500 
era. (£60) was awarded to Dr. Budolf Hoernle 
for nia Oirmaarative Orammar of the Oattdian 
Languages (mhnm, 1880) ; and a medal of 300 
ta. (£12) to the Bev. J. O. Christaller for 
his JMcUonary of the Asante and Fante Language 
(Baad. 1881). 

Db. Edttasd Lohk£YEB, of Eassel, has 
jnst published a dissertation on the life, works, 
and MS3. of TJlrich von liirheim, one of the 
oontinuen of Wolfhim von Eschenbaoh's 
WiUehahn, 



Mr. W. J. BoLFK has added "Troilus and 
Cressida" to his pretty series of Shakspere's 
plays, which is now nearly complete. As this 
play, like " Timon of Athens," is nOt suitable 
for school use or for social reading, the text is 
given without expurgation, he says. He takes 
ms critical oommente from Oolendge, William 
Godwin(i»/i! of Ghaueer). Verplanok, Dowden, 
Grant White, and FurnivalL The notes con- 
tain full extracts from Chaucer's "Troilus," 
Chapman's " Homer," Caxton's " TrOT Book," 
&o., and much excellent material. The care- 
fulness of the collation may be judged of by the 
note on " Distains," L iii. 241 : " The Var. 
of 1821 printe ' disdains ' in text and notes, not 
recorded in the Oamb. ed." It is needless to 
say that Mr. Bolfe does not follow Mr. Hudson 
in spoiling Shakspere's " the secrete of nature 
have not more gift in tacitumitv," by inserting 
Heath's " even" after " secrets." 

Wb were wrong in conjeoturin|[ last week 
that the copyright of Lane's " Arabian Night*" 
has expireiL Messrs. Chatto and Windusinfonn 
us that they have bought both the copyright 
and the wood-cuts of the revised edition of 1839, 
of which their recent issue is a reproduction. 
The more credit to them for issuing it at such 
a low price. 

With reference to the letters in the Times of 
1853, abusing the Emperor of the French, and 
signed " An Englishman," which are attributed 
in the reoenUy published volume of Miss Mit- 
ford's Correspondence to " an undergraduate at 
Oxford, a lad called Vernon Haroourt," and 
which a correspondent in the Academy of last 
week claimed for Mr. Kinglake, we have reason 
to believe that the writer was really Mrs. Groto. 



EP10BAU8. 



'Tis hnrnm forlnns's happiest height, to be 
A spirit melodious, laoid, poised, and whole : 

Second in order of (alioity 
I hold it, to have walkt with such a sooL 

n. 
Our lithe thoughts gambol close to God's abyss, 
Children who(e home is by the preolpioe. 
Fear not thy little ones shall o'er it fall : 
Solid, tbonjih viewlew, ii the girdling walL 

m. 
To Art we go as to a well, athirst, ^ 

And drinking see oar shadow, and the sky s, 
But wholly 'nuath the water muit be mersed 

To olstp the naiad Truth where low she lies. 

IV. 

Think not thy wisdom can illume away 
The anoient tanglsment of nigbt and day. 
Baougb, to acknowledge both, and both revere : 
They see not clearllest who see all tbiogi clear. 

V. 
I close your Marlowe's page, my Shakspere's ope. 

How welcome— after goog and cymbal s din— 
The oontlnuity, the long slow slope 

And vait corves of tbe giadnal violin ! 

VI. 

T>> keep in sight Perfection, and adore 
The vision, is the artist's best delight ; 

His bitterest pang, that he can ne'er do more 
Than keep her long'd-for loveliness in sight. 

vn. 
Ths children romp within the graveyard's pale ; 
The lark slogs o'er a madhouse, or a gad ;— 
8aoh nine antitheses of perfect poise 
Ohaaoe in her onrioos rhetoric employs. 

vm. 
If Nature be a phantasm as thon ssy'st, 

A splendid fiction and prodigious dream. 
To reach the real and true I'll make no haste. 

More than content with worlds that only seem. 



Who never knew a sorrow grow Vm (riend 
And half regretted from his threshold wend ! 
Who never longed his tear-sooroht ayes to kv« 
Bather with any than with Lethe's wave ! 



X. 



ToIIiog and yearning, 'tis msn's doom to see 
No perfect creature f ishloned of his hands ; 

Insulted by a flower's Immaculacy 
And mookad at by the flawless stars hs itinds. 



XI. 



'Tls meet the Poet soasetlmea walk, naoUd, 
In yagaeness of the word-spun veil half-hid. 
'Tis meet the mountain sometimes be allowed 
To cloak its heavan.ooavenaat peaks with obiid. 

xn. 
Ths gods man makss hs braaks ; pradlsimt tham 
each 
Immortal, and himself outlives them sll : 
Bat whom he set not up he cannot reach 
To shake His cloud-dark son-btigfat pedsstsL 

W. W. 



MAGAZINES AND BE7IEWB. 

As was to be anticipated, the FortnighSy hii 
beoome another Nineteenth Century— «bm wa 
say, a second or a third ? The new editor hsi 
succeeded in bringing together an earL a nair o( 
M.P.'s, a baronet, a knight, a head of a house, 
a professor, and one or two more. He has slw 
eot two anonymous Conservativee to vilioeoi 
their leaders in a style that has hitherto been 
confined to another class of journalism. Lsstly, 
he concludes with a review of "Home and 
Foreign AfEsirs " which is almost a cariostoM 
of what used to appear under this hesdisg. 
No doubt, this is what the public likes, and ve 
have no right to complain. But wo shall not 
readily abandon the tradition — now only » 
hope— of a magazine with an editor and s rtrf 
who not only possess vigour of thought sod 
vigour of expression, but certain ideas la 
common and a common aim. Of all the arbwt, 
we feel disposed to notice only that of Vi. 
Bryce, which gives the best possible defence rf 
political corruption in the United Stetes-snd 
poor is the best (we mean the beat defence). 

The Contemporary gives the second of ftot 
Max Miiller's Cjambridge Lectures upon Indi^ 
this one being devoted to "The Truthfol 
Character of the Hindus." Here he witsn 
upon new ground, and boldly throws down a 
challenge which we venture to say no one will 
take up. Whether we go back into histoiy.oc 
examine the evidence of those Englishmen wM 
know the country best, the mor^ oharacte o« 
the Indians comes out worthy of their snneM 
religion. The accusation of habitual lying » 
of very modem origin. After wh^.^'-*!? 
Miiller here says (not undeservedly) irfMiui 
History, why will not somebody undertake a 
new one? The materiaU are rapidly aooumn- 
lating, and it is absurd to wait longer until 
everything be made dear. Before passmg on, 
we must protest against Prof. Max MttUer-* 
curious perversion of the word " P«)sitms1j_ u 
if it were synonymous wiUi " matenahstio ot 
"sensuaUy selfish." Two other artides-hy Ifc 
Jules Simon and M. Emile de Lavdeye-shonU 
also be read. ■" -V 

L« Livre for October haa to offer its wm"™^ 
besides the usual ephemeral matter and tns 
conclusion of M. Mourant's artidee on « JMW 
le Jeune " (articles which have been extMuJeOW 
a length at least not too scanty for the unpoifr 
anoe and interest of the subject), a long «*™ 
paper of a curious and rather novel Xino. 
this is nothing less than a sketoh of his own 
literary career by M. Arsdne Houssaye, Ulus- 
trated with a portrait hor* text* ^»"<» ""f; 
rounded wiUi an e»«Mdr«mefU not Mwoitw 
of the subject's bdovedeighteonUi oentniy, ana 
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vhioh, by-the-way, bears a oeitain reaemblanoe 
to the late Lord Lytton. One need not take 
M. Anine Houasaye at a very serious literary 
Taloation to enjoy this HUtoire de ma Plume, as he 
calls it. TbtA it is full of j^rsonal traits will 
be Buffident to commend it to one class of 
readera ; that it is written in its author's light 
and UTely style will attract others ; while the 
leoolleotion uai 2£. Houssaye has been the 
Cricmd of hosts of men not a few of whom have 
been greater, though less fortunate, than himself 
will engage a third. 

Tbe most notable article in the Bevitta Con- 
ttrnporoDM of Octobw 16 is "Madrid in 
Putger," by Dionisio Ohaulid. He shows that 
the mortality of Madrid is increasing at a por- 
tentous rate— from 46-6 per 1,000 in 1881 to 71 
per 1,000 in January 1882— and this in spite of 
unpioved sanitary conditions. The cause lies 
in vicious social habits and in an impaired 
morality. Senor Munoz y Manzano continues 
his interesting biography of Qoya. LuisBarthe 
has a &ntastio dramatic scene, "Imaginary 
Space," in which the hero, a visitant from 
another world, unconsciously satirises the 
■oMety he meets here. The fourth lecture in 
tbe Matnral Science course is by F. Iniguez, on 
the nebular tiieory of Laplace^ and its derelop- 



views 



with the disoiedit into whidi the new 
have fikUen. 

Englishmen have especial reason to deplore 
his loss. He had taken up the study of Celtic, 
and was working at it to the last with his 
wonted ardour. What progress he had made 
may be seen by the able essay he published in 
the BeUrUge on the relationship of Oeltio and 
Soaldic metres. We might reasonably have 
hoped, frvm his thorough mastery of the best 
methods of comparative philology and myth- 
ology, to have received at his liands a Oeltio 
Mythology worthy of standing by the side of 
Grimm's great work. It is sad to think of so 
much promise which can never be fulfilled. But 
Edzardi's labours have at least been immediately 
frnitfuL He leaves behind him a worthy array 
of devoted pupils to carry on his work. And 
many who only knew him through his writings 
felt the influence of his scholarly spirit, and 
thank him for the encouragement he unknow- 
ingly gave them. Altrbt) Nvtt, 



OBITUABT. 

AHTOir EDZABDI. 

Ehoush papers did not mention at the time 
— last June— fhe death of Prof. Anton Edzardi, 
of Ldpng ; and to many the brief reference in 
the LUerariiche* CentralbUUt to Mogk's obituary 
notice in Storm and Bugge's Arehiv will have 
been the first intimation of the great loss 
German philological and mythological studies 
have thereby sustained. Though still young — 
he must have been well under forty — Edztudi 
was one of the reoognised leaders of the new 
Oerman philologioai school — a position well 
deserved By the laborious accuracy, the keen 
insight, and the fine enthusiasm of his critical 
studies. His independently publi^ed work is 
comparatively small. In 187S he brought out 
the standard critical edition of the Klage, follow- 
ing it up in the next year with his Dnteriuch- 
ungim iiber doB OtdieM von St. Orwald and 
two small volumes— ScAdA Bdga und Ounnlaug 
•ad Bildtr aut deuUeher und nordiicher Sage — 
in which his poetical talents and power of 
i«produciDg what is best in Northern eong were 
strikingly ezempbfied. For the next few years 
he was a frequent contributor to the Oermania 
and other philological journals, but above all to 
Paul snd firaune'e Beitriige, not a volume of 
irhioh but was made notable by some contribu- 
tion of his. In 1880 he published the work by 
which he will perhaps be best remembered — 
a revised edition of P. yon der Hagen's transla- 
tion of the Yolsnnga, Bsgnar, and Nomagest 
Sagas, with full critical apparatus, and a 
masterly introduction dealing with the genesis 
and development of the Teutonic Heldensage. 
liaat year appeared his translation of Uie 
Volsunga Saga alone, without the apparatus and 
notes of the larger edition. - An ideal Edda 
editor has, it may be feared, been lost in him. 
Doling the period of purely destructive criticism 
which Jessen inaugurated, and which cul- 
minated in the extravagances of Bugge and his 
pupils, Edsardidid not, like some other scholars, 
lose his head. While fully recognising the 
Talne of much of the new criticism, he main- 
tained a "moglichst conservative" position, to 
use the words of his friend and pupil, Mogk. 
Indeed, his refutation of Yigfusson's theory, that 
the majcriiy of the Saemund Bdda lays were 
compoaed along the Northern and North-western 
ooasts of tbe British Islands, had much to do 



IN MEMOBIAM 

THE LA.TE SB. A. BTTBinELL. 

Quenuey : Oct. S5, 1813. 
My personal knowledge of the late Dr. A. 
Bumell enables me to fill some of tiie blanks 
which Prof. Max Mliller acknowledges in his 
obituary notice. He has given you the San- 
skritist— -the kind, helpful scholar ; I would like 
to give some idea of the man. I first knew 
Dr. Burnell in 1863, when (both of us newly 
arrived in India) we met at Oaliout, where he 
was assistant magistrate. He took ^^eat 
interest in the language, the customs, the 
history of the_ Malyahun country; and his 
acquaintance with Sanskrit soon became so re- 
markable that he was known by the people of 
the country as " Burnell ShastrL" I doubt not 
that his bemg first stationed at the ^aoe where 
Vasco de Qama landed — where the Portuguese 
and Dutch contested the dominion of India — 
led him tomtrds his historical studies. He was 
well acquainted with both their languages — 
indeed, he had a most remarkable talent for 
languages, European as well as Oriental — and 
he was thus able to study the original accounts 
of early travellers in we East. After some 
years' separation, I met him again when he 
was judge at Mangalore. I was then engaged 
in exploding the myths and sensational stories 
about Indian snakes, and reducing ophiology to 
a reasonable basis ; he was, if I may mention 
bis great work in the same breath with my 
humble efCorts, engaged in clearing Sanskrit 
studies from the myths which encumbered 
them, and which delude the unwary. (Witness 
M. Fontane's Jnde vidioue and other works 
with more pretensions to San^rit scholarship.) 
We had thus a common principle of work, how- 
ever different the dire<^on. We afterwards found 
a stronger bond of union in harmony of religious 
opinion. Dr. Bumell first became acquainted 
with Positivism in 1867 — and in no superficial 
way ; the philosophical system had full influence 
over him. In the Preface to his edition of the 
Samavidhanabrahmana, he had considered some 
curious Yedic superstitions from this point of 
view. His religious sympathies, ripe for a later 
adhesion to the Fositivist religion, had always 
been rather Catholic, while his ikmily was of 
Jewish origin. I mention this because he never 
concealed it from his intimate friends, and dis- 
liked the practice, common among persons 
similarly circumstanced, of concealing their 
descent. He took great interest in tiie colony 
of Indian Jews at Cochin, and founded a sdiolar- 
ship in their schooL 

Prof. Max Mailer has given a sketch of his 
work as a scholar — hard, ungrateful, pioneer 
work, clearing away myths, and making ready 
the ground for future scholars; I wUl only 



speak of the works not mentioned in the 
obituary notice. When I returned to India 
in 1877, 1 found Dr. Burnell finishing a Olou- 
ary of Indian Termt, which he hM under- 
taken in collaboration with CoL Yule. This 
cost him great If^bour, and necessitated the 
formation of a special library at an immense 
expense. For this work he had read all the 
earlier Portuguese and English writers on India 
— above two hundred in number. The year 
before, he had made an archaeological visit to 
Java, and there he met another devoted worker, 
Miss North, engaged in her paintings of tropical 
plants and scenery. Owing to his Dutch con- 
nexions, he had exceptionalraoilities for observ- 
ing the condition of Java ; and he returned to 
India more dissatiBfied thim ever with the 
English management of the country — vexed also 
at the treatment he received from the Madras 
Qovemment, which, becoming somewhat awake 
to the eminence of Dr. Bumell, encouraged him 
in his great undertaking of oalalogumg the 
Tan j ore MSS., but had, not very considerately, 
doubled his o£Qcial work by amalgamating the 
I^anquebar with the Tanjore court. The 
worry which this caused him precipitated the 
utter break-down of his health. At the end of 
1877 1 had the pleasure of seeing him at Tanjore 
at the time when Miss North passed through 
on her Indian travels. Dr. Bumell took the 
greatest pleasure in facilitating her work. 
In his encyclopaedic knowledge, natural soienoe 
had no small place; he knew the history of 
every Indian tree, and was enabled to procure for 
Miss North most of the sacred plants of India. 
The beautiful museum with which she has en- 
dowed Eew Qardens contains many reminia- 
cenoes of Tanjore as shown to her by Dr. 
Bumell. 

In the meantime, his labours on the Catalogue 
of the Tanjore MSS. were telling severely on his 
health ; he was struggling to last out the twenty 
years of India which would earn him a competeift 
retiring allowanoe, but this he never actually 
accomplished. In 1879 he was obliged to make 
a flying visit to England for medical advice, 
and he returned to hu work rather shaken than 
improved. The Catalogue, which he often 
declared was killing him, was finished at last, , 
though the errata and addenda were not pub- 
lished until the year following. He appreciated 
highly the recognition of his work by learned 
societies; but its recognition by the Indian 
Government was hardly of the kind to afford 
him much gratiflcation. At the beginning of 
1880, there was a distribution of Stars of India 
and Companionships of the Indian Empire ; 
and he found himself included in the inferior 
category of notables. No sooner did he get the 
millstone of tbe Catalogue off his neck than he 
took to lighter work. He formed the generous 
idea of reprinting some of the rarer books of the 
Pontiviat Library; and he began with Adam 
Smith's History of Astronomy, which was printed 
at Mangalore for the use of his co-religionista. 
He also began working at the translation of 
Manu for the Clarendon Press. In April he 
wrote — 



" I am hard at work on Mann, but am now sure that 
it ii not older than the fourth century A.D., though 
founded on much older materials. I have also 
nearly finished printing a small quarto (of some 
160 pages) which has cost me much labonr ; it ii a 
tentative list of books and MS8. relatiag to the 
history of tbe Portngneaa In India proper. I only 
print lifteen oopiet, as I hope to bring out similar 
Usta for the Datoh, French, and Kngluh. I hope 
eoentuaUjf to make them good books. Historians 
nowadajs negleet the most important materials 
through ignoranoe." 

Of this kind were all Dr. Bnmell's labours. He 
toiled that others after him might work with 
ease, content to devote himself to ungrateful 
tasks if only they were useiul to others. 
But his Indian career was sooq to close. la 
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fhe middle of 1880 he was attacked witb pattial 
paralysis, and wwa hurried away b^ his medioal 
adTisers. The voyage home did him ^ood, and 
he went on. to Cbrlabad, where he improyed, 
until an attack of pneumonia drove him to San 
Bemo for the winter. He was hardly settled 
there than he began work again. In December 
he wrote, *' What little work I am allowed to 
do is devoted to preparing Hippocrates on 
'Air, Water, and Situation,' with a Latin, 
French, and English version, for the Fositivist 
Library." He made an exoursiou to the chief 
dties of Northern Italy in search of rare books, 
principally for this work. In March 1881 he 
wrote to me : — "The printing is going on. and 
I have nearly everything printed about Hippo- 
crates to reier to— many a huge foUo ; how I 
shall get them to England I don't know." 
While at Venice he found the Italian version of 
the letter from the King of Portugal to the 
King of Oastille giving an account of the 
voyages and conquests in the East Indies. 
This rare letter he reprinted, with valuable 
notes, in a small presentation edition. He 
came over to Enghmd in the autumn of last 
year to visit his aged mother ; I saw him then. 
He was to have come over this year in order to 
take the Sacrament of Uatmity in tiie Ohuroh 
of Humanity on the occasion of nis attaining lus 
forty-second year. But he was, I believe, hunied 
over by the last illness of his mother, and, 
while staying on at the house where she had 
lived, he was apparently seized by one of 
his old enemies, pneumonia. I knew nothing 
of his last illness ; suffering for years past, he 
had become accustomed to pain and disease. He 
made light of them, and caused his friends the 
greatest anxiety by his lonely life. Always 
anxious to avoid spreading pain, he never used 
to tell me of his illnesses until they had passed, 
and thus I was surprised by the news of his 
death. It was a severe shock to learn through 
the common death- column of a newspaper that 
this bright life had passed away unperceived. 
For to great learning he joined a buoyanov of 
spirits which was astonishing to witness ; he had 
the sweetest temper, the greatest eagerness to 
help, and the utmost modesty. He made light 
of his labours : — " That I do anything at all is 
simply because I live a recluse life necessarily, 
and want amusement." And now that he is 
gone, I cannot but feel how unappreciated he 
lived, what a life of devotion has now closed, 
what a great mind has passed away. Truly of 
him it may be said — 

" Entto v' i 1' alto mente n' si profondo 
Saver fa measo, ohe, se il vero i vero, 
A veder tanto non anrae 11 seoondo." 

ESWABB NlOEOLSON, 

Surgeon-Major A.M.D. 

PS. — ^There is a good photograph of him taken 
last year by Lombardi, of 13 Pall Mall East. 
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aosdrticklioh, dass im Englischen-Ori^nsl do 
deutsoher Punkt hinter "Eevelation" stekt, 
nnd dass der folgende Satz viilUg getrennt, mit 
einem: — "As for a future life" && beginnt. 
Die geistreiche Ihterpunktions-Hypothew, 
welohe Mr. 0. M. Ingleby in No. 546 dar 
AoADEUT (pp. 296, 297} versucht hat, iit mithiii 
vollig irrthumlidh. 

Ion hatte den englisohen Ori^nsl-Text dea 
Briefes — gleidizeitig mit meiner Eisenaeher 
Bede— am 18 Sept an die Nature gesandt; 
leider hat dieselbe aber bloss letzteie, nicht 
ersteren, sum Abdmoke gebraohb 

Professor Dr. Bbhst Haxokxl, 

" To Nicholas Baron Mensden. 
"JunsK, 1879. 

"Down, Beokanham, Kent 
"Dear Sir t I am uaoh engaged, an old mu 
and oat of health, aad I oannot spare time to 
aniwer Your qoestlon fully — provided It can b« 
answered. Seienee hat noOiing to do viih Chritt; 
except In so far, m the habit of soientiflo reaaanh 
makes a man oantlons in admittiDg evldenoe. 
For myadfl do not believe, that there ever hat been 
an;/ Sevetation. As for a futore life, every mia 
mast jodge for himself betwaea oonfilotliig vagaa 
probabiliues. 

" Wishing yon happlnMS, 

" I remain, dear Sir, Toms faitUnlly, 
"Ohablu DARwra." 
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In the National Boomer for October 29, 
1882, is the account of a visit paid to Darwin 
in the autumn of last year by Dr. Ludwig 
Biichner and Mr, Aveling. Darwin is there 
reported as having said:—" I am with yoa in 
thought, but I should prefer the word ' agnostic ' 
to the word 'atheist.' ... I never gave sp 
Christianitv until I was forty years of age "— 
and in reply to a question why he had given 
up Christianity: " it ia not anppoited by en> 
denoe." 



BiX MOHTIN BOY. 



00MBE8P0NDENCE. 
dabwin's beuoion. 

Jena: Cot. 38, 1883. 

Da im No. £45 der Acadexy (p. 279) der 
wiohtige Brief von Charles Darwin fiber Offen- 
barung nicht riohtig wiedenreseben, sondem 
nach einer englisohen BUck-Uebersetzung aus 
der deutsohen Uebersetzung oopirt iat, so 
arsuche Sie hierduoh im Interesse der Wahrheit, 
die ganz getreue Copie der englischen Original- 
Textes in dem niiohsten Nummer der Aoadeht 
reproduoiren zu wollen. Sie finden dieselbe 
atu p. 60 der beifolgenden Separat-Ausgabe 
meiner Eisenaoher Bede (Note 17). i_Die 
Naturatuehttuung von Darwin, Ooethe und 
Latnarek, Jena: Fischer.] loh bemerke noch 



18 Kamilton Boad, Biahbury, Lmdao, I.: 
Ost. SO, 1883. 

The want of an adequate biography of tha 
Bfijft B&m Mohun Boy, the founder of the 
Brdhmo Som&j, has long been felt by a gr«at 
number of persons who, from various stand- 
points, are interested in the religious life of India. 
Having been a warm admirer of the BdjS erar 
since his visit to Eneland about fifty yean ago, 
and having worked in connexion with the 
Bi&hmo Som&j for the last thirteen years, I hsje 
gradually become acquainted with many Bengiili 
friends and oorrespoudents among the members 
of his own Church. From some of these I 
have received very valuable information con- 
cerning him which is scarcely known out of 
his own country, and (with the entire con- 
currence of these friends) I have decided upon 
compiling a biography of him which shall 
combine the substance of these Indian materials 
with other original information which I have 
been so fortunate as to procure from English 
sources. But there are, or at any rate there 
have been, two collections of papers in England 
which have hiUierto b«^ed all my efforts to 
discover. 

Bdm Mohun Boy was domiciled for nearly 
two years (1831-33) in the house of Messrs. 
John and Joseph Hare, of 48 Bedford Square, 
London, brothers of the well-known educationist 
David Hare, of Calcutta. The Bev. James Long 
(formerly of Calcutta) has informed me that 
he was told in 1847, by Mr. John Hare, that 
he had then in his possession a quantity of 
papers which would be of great service to 
any biographer of the Bftja. About eighteen 
or nineteen years later, after the three Hare 
brothers were all dead, the late Miss Carpenter, 
of Bristol, received a somewhat similar intima- 
tion, which she thus described in the Appendix 
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to her Lcut Day* in England of the Bdjdh Bdm 
Mohun Boy (pp. 254, 2S5), published in 1S66 : — 

"Dotlitg the preparktion of this work. Information 
hM be«n teoeiTed from one of the femily of the 
Ute JoM^ Hare, Kiq., < of whom the late Bftj&h 
wu the Intimate friend and gneat, that the haa in 
her poueaaion letters and dooomenta whloh are of 
the ntmoat importaoce for snoh a work.' Theae 
have not, however, been entmated to the editor. 

"A box of papNin, labelled 'B&mmohna Boy,' 
exiati i^ao in the keeping of a widow lady, the 
father of whoae late hnsband waa an intimate 
friend of B&aunohnn Boy, who entmatad them to 
him. It ia thoa poaaible that Important writlnga 
of Bftmmohnn Boy's may yet be diaoeveted and 
given to the world." 

I have oommlted Uias Oarnentar's relatiTOS and 
(riands ooneenung both toeae etatemants, bat 
they are iinable to identify either of the paxtiei 
to whom she referred. Who was the "widow 
lady," no one can cosjeotore. As to the 
Hare papers, I hare traced oat a solitary 
sarriving member of the fitmily, but she 
has no knowledge whatever upon the subject, 
and can give me no dae to the identity of Miss 
Oarpentw's informant. It is now sixteen 
yaws since this last assurance was received of 
the contlnaed eziatenoe of these papers, and 
what has become of them, no one can tell. 
Bat as all private search has failed, I write 
tlds letter in the chance of its meetiag the eyes 
of some person who majr be able to throw 
light on the subject If either of these oollec- 
tiona of papers have been preserved, it most 
soialy have been in the hope of future use. 
Should their unknown poasessors read this 
letter, I earnestly request them to communicate 
with me at my above address. I think I can 
give sufficient proof that I have been honoured 
with the 'confidence of B&m llohun Boy's real 
friends in India, as well as in England, who 
encourage me in the project of compiling his 
biography, and will rejoice if I am permitted 
to look over these precious papers, and take 
oopiea of all that may be useful for my work. 
One document which I especially want is the 
journal which he kept of his Western voyage 
and travels with the express intention of 
pablishing it for the benefit of his countrymen. 
There are two other documents which I very 
much want, which have been printed, but appear 
to be now inaccessible— (1) Those numbers 
of his Ben^&ll periodical, the Sangbdd Kau- 
mvdl, in which the £&jd pubUahed his recollec- 
tions of his early travels in Thibet; (2) The 
English translation of the disoourse (not by 
himself) which was delivered at the opening of 
the first Brfthmo SomSj in November 1828. Of 
this discourse, the H&jd presented oopies to 
Capt. Froyer, Mr, James Pattle, and Dr. 
Tnokerman, of Boston, U.S., as is recorded 
in letters to those gentlemen; but the dis- 
oourae itself I have not been able to obtain. 
Yet this (either in English or Bengdll), and 
also his Thibetan reminiscences, may be 
preaerved in some Indian library, in which 
case I beg of their possessors to let me borrow 
tham. 

For any well-attested facta or personal 
reminiscences of the B&jd with which any of his 
Indian or Snglish friends will ba so kind as to 
supply me, I shall also be extremely gratefiU. 
Sophia Dobsoit Ooixbt, 
Editor of the Brdhmo rear-Book, 



BHDO f mr.iyn.T , 
Baataay, Watk, NacthnrnkarlsBd : Oot IS, 1S82. 

In looking throagh the Vinaya Fifoka of the 
Ohinaae Buddhist collection of books, I came 
upon a story which bears a marked likeness to 
the tale of the dog Qelert. The Chinese book 
dates from the time of Fa-hien (412 a.c), who 
tranalAtad it from an Indian original which ha 
had brought from PaMliputra. It was there 



supposed to date from the time of Asoka's 
Council (say, 230 B.O.). The story ruas thus 
(it arises from the history of Bimbas&ra's re- 
pentance) : — 

Nor was it only on this occasion that 
the King Bimbasara repented of his fault ; 
but in years gone by there was a certain 
Brahman who, being very poor, had to beg 
daily for food enough to keep him alive. This 
Brahman's wife had borne him no child ; but 
there waa a young Na-ku-lo (Nakula, a mon- 
goose) in the house, of which the master had made 
a pet as if it were his son. After this it came 
to pass that the wife of the Brahman bore him 
a son, on which he thought thus : " Certainly it 
was lucky for me when I took this mongoose as 
tof child, for by this means [in consequence of 
this] my wife has borne me a child. Now, 
on one occasion, the Brahman, wishing to 
leave home to beg some food, enjoined on his 
wife, if she went out, to be sure to take the child 
with her, and not to loiter aboat, but to return 
home quickly. It happened, however, that, 
having fed the child, she went to grind at the 
mill, and forgot to take the baby. In her 
absence, a snake, attracted by the smell of 
the cream (butter) which the diUd had eaten, 
came towards ttie spot, and was about to kill it 
with its £uig, when tiie mongoose, seeing the 
danger, thought thus with itself: "My father 
has gone out, and my mother, and now this 
poisonous snake would kill my little brother ; " 
and so it is said : 

" The poisonous snake and the nakula. 
The little (flying) bird and the hawk, 
The Shaman and Brahman, 
The step-mother and the child of a former 

wife, 

All these ace mutually opposed and 'at enmity, 

And desire, as with poison, to destroy one 

another." 

At this time the mongoose attacked the 

poisonous snake and killed it, and tore it 

into seven parts. Then the mongooae thought : 

" I have killed the snake and preserved the 

child ; I ought to make my father and mother 

acquainted with i^ and rejoice their hearts." 

So he went oat of the door and stood there 

with his mouth covered with blood. At this 

time, the Brahman, coming home, saw his wife 

in the outside house (where the mill was) 

without the child. On this he was angry, and 

expostulated with her. And now, as he entered 

the door, he saw the mongoose there with 

his mouth covered with blood. On this he 

thought: "Alas I this creature, being hungry, 

has slun and eaten the child ; " whereupon, 

taking up a stick, he beat the mongooae to death. 

On entering his house, he saw the little child 

sitting upright in his cradle and playing with 

his fingers, while the dead snake in seven 

Eieces lay by its side. Beholding this, he was 
Ued with sorrow, and said, " Alas I for my 
folly I This faithful oreatare has preserved the 
life of my child, and I have hastily and without 
consideration killed it I " Then a Deva in the 
void took up the strain, and said : 
" Let there be due thought and consideration, 
Give not way to hast^ impulse. 
By forgetting the claims of true friendship 
You may heedlessly injurs a kind heart 

(person). 
As the Brahman killed.the nakula." 

Moreover, Buddha said, "The Brahman was, 
at that time, Bimbas&ra rdja, and his repent- 
ance then was but his present condition of 
repentance for his faults, &o." 

[The Vinaya Fitaka, according to the Mah&. 
saughika School, Kiouen iii., fol. 4.] 

This story is probably the oldest form known 
of the Panchatantia tale, and of the Bedd 
Oelert. There is another version of this story 
to be found in Past Dayt in India (p. 92). 

S, BsAj.. 



THE WOBO "E08B." 
18 Bnlmon Boad, Oxtoid: Oot. IS, 1813. 
Prof. Skeat in his Etymdlogiad Dictionary (a.v.) 
asserts with emphasis that the word " rose " is 
in its origin Arabic. We read, "The Ghreek 
pMo, Aeolic form $p6Soy, is not even an Aryan 
word, bat is of Semitic origin, from Arabic ward, 
a rose ; " and in support of tlus statement 
references are given to Curtiua' Or. Etymology, 
sect. 516, and to letters written by Prof. Mas 
Miiller in the Aoadbmy for 1874, vol. ▼., pp. 488, 
576. Strange to say, neither of the autlM>rities 
appealed to has one word in favour of a Semitic 
ongin of " rose." No derivation for ^oSifv is 
suggested by Ourtius himself ; there is merely 
noted the fact that an Iranian (that is, of 
course, an Aryan) orig^ has been claimed for 
the word by some German scholars. 

Prof. Max Miiller is wholly for on Aryan 
derivation, and in his final reply to not, 
Wright, who had seemed at first to maintain 
that the Arabic ward was a Semitic word pure 
and simple, remarks that the matter iu dispute 
between them was settled by the Cambridge 
professor's "admission that the word toard, 
though thoroughly Semitioised, came, very 
probably, from an old Persian word varecUi.' 
For Aryan cognates otvareda see Fiok, ii. 423. 

A. L. Mayhzw. 
[Is not the word really of Armenian origin ? 
See Wharton's Etyma Qraeoa. — Bs. Aoassuy.] 



EUSEABIAir. 



t/Bpinettt, Libourne, Oironla: Oot 24, 1882. 

Although the discussion in your columns 
about the proposed term "Easkarian" may 
seem to be exhausted, I trust you will allow 
me space for a short answer to Mr. Isaac 
Taylor's letter in the AoASEifY of October 14. 
I cannot agree with Mr. Taylor when he regards 
it as highly probable, if not as quite demon- 
strated, that Western Europe and Northern 
Africa were once peopled by races speaking 
languages of the Euskarian type. Saoh a 
theory may be supported by venturesome 
etymologies like those cited by Mr. Taylor; 
but to it there are numerous objections. We 
must first ask what is " the lingoistie Euskarian 
type," since it is not dissimilar to that of the 
Finnish, Dravidian, and American. Why, then, 
should the term "Easkarian" be preferred to 
others P It will be sufficient to observe that 
in the actual state of ling^stic studies the 
most probable hypothesis concerning the lan- 
guages spoken in prehistoric times in the 
above-mentioned countries is not that of their 
unity or analogy, bat, on the contrary, of their 
variety and diversity. Human languages 
appear to have grown like trees in a wood, 
which, in the first stage, are as numerous as 
possible, but are soon redaoed to a few indi- 
viduals, of which a very small number attain 
their full term of life. Numerous as were at 
first the local manifestations of human beings, 
the primordial languages wero as innumerable. 
Primitive tribes had hudly any connexion with 
each other ; many perished without leaving any 
traces ; and it is only at a relatively recent age 
that examples are found of peoples or races 
spreading themselves over large spaces of 
territory. Such must have been also the case 
with languages ; and I can hardly believe that 
any such "generalisation" can have taken 
place before the arrival of the Aryan in Western 
Earope. Jvubn ViErsoN. 
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SCIENCE. 

Text-Booh of Geology. By Archibald Qeikie, 
Director-Qeneral of the Gkolof^oal Survey 
of Great Britain and Ireland. (Maomillan.) 
Fob some time past teachers of geology have 
found it no easy matter to reoommend a text- 
book to their claflses. If only a ihort manual 
suited to beginners were required there was 
no difficulty, but to find a book adapted to 
the wants of the more advanced was im- 
possible. There was, indeed, the Studenfs 
Manual of the late Prof. Jukes, edited and 
enlarged by Dr. A. Geikie himself ; but this 
work, though excellent in some parts, left 
much to be desired in others, and, further, 
has been for some time out of print. Lyell's 
Student's UlementM, like the work just named, 
is rather unequally balanced, and, for some 
reason or other, is a difficult book to " get 
up." Of Prof. Green's Geology for Students, 
good as it is in some respects, one volume 
only has been published, and the other has 
been expected in vain for some years ; so that 
a serious want has existed, which Dr. Geikie's 
work is intended to remedy. 

It is a bulky octavo volume of nearly a 
thousand pages, with 433 illustrations, new 
and old. A large outline drawing, admirably 
executed, of the plateau and canons of the 
Colorado forms the frontispiece. The work 
is divided into seven books of unequal 
length, corresponding with the principal 
divisions of the subject. The first treats 
of the Coamical Aspects of Geology. In 
this a clear statement is given of the views 
which have been entertained regarding the 
internal constitution of the earth and the 
stability of its axis of rotation, condading 
with a sketch of Dr. Croli's opinions as to 
the effect of astronomical change upon climate, 
drawn up by that author for use in this 
volume. The reasonings in these varied and 
difficult questions are clearly and lucidly put ; 
but in regard to the last point we think it 
would have been well to have given a brief 
statement of Lyell's argument, as restated by 
Wallace, for the effect of geographical changes 
on climate, instead of simply referring to it 
in a note. 

The second book, " Geognosy — an Investi- 
gation of the Matwials of the Earth's Sub- 
stance," after a brief notice of the compo- 
sition of the atmosphere and of the ocean, 
passes on to discuss the constituents of the 
earth itself. The broader features of its 
contour are first simply described, without 



any suggestions as to their possible origin, the 
discussion of which is reserved for a later 
part of the volume; and then Dr. Geikie 
enters upon an investigation of the mass 
itself. A remarkably lucid account is given 
of the various opinions which have been 
entertained as to the condition of the earth's 
interior, after which the materials of the 
crust are investigated. Of these, only the 
commoner minerals are described, such as 
are likely to meet the eye of a geologist 
This portion is generally all that could be de- 
sired, but we think that in one or two respects 
a more satisfactory order might have been 
followed, and we have observed an unfortunate 
slip in giving chalcedony as an example of a 
colloid mineral. Opal must be meant, for 
chalcedony consists mainly, if not wholly, of 
crypto-crystalline quartz. Obsidian, also, not- 
withstanding the authority of some books of 
mineralogy, ought not to be termed " vitreous 
sanidine," unless the whole is to be called by 
the name of its part. After a description of 
the prevalent structures which may be noticed 
in rocks, Dr. Geikie passes on to define the 
various species, as they may be called, 
illustrating in some cases their micro- 
scopic structures. We find here one of 
the special excellences of the work. As 
a rule, the lithological and petrological 
chapters in an English Geology leave 
much to be desired, and confuse quite as 
much as they aid the student. Terms are 
defined with unnecessary vagueness — some- 
times absolutely wrongly ; unimportant 
varieties are made promment; important 
species are omitted; there is but little at- 
tempt at classification ; and it is evident, 
as a rule, that this section is a mere com- 
pilation from authorities of dubious value, 
which the author has brought to an end with 
a sigh of relief. Dr. Geikie writes both as 
one who has studied and one who knows ; and, 
though in one or two points of controversy 
here and in the fourth book we should our- 
selves have preferred slightly more guarded 
statements, the student will be able to 
learn what lithological names really mean, 
and is no longer in danger of being sent off 
— without a word of warning, as we were 
ourselves — to Chamwood Forest to see slate 
pass into syenite, to North Wales to see 
conglomerates melting down into felstone, 
and to Ayrshire to see transitions between 
about half-a-dozen lithologically distinct rocks. 
We think, however, that in the classification 
of the rocks Dr. Gbikie will do well in his 
next edition to present the student with some 
kind of tabular grouping, and, in the case of 
rocks of igneous origin, to separate more 
clearly those which have undergone a marked 
amount of secondary mineral-change from 
those remaining nearly in their original con- 
dition. There are in nature metamorphio 
rocks of igneous as well as of sedimentary 
origin, and it would be well, we think, to call 
the studenfs attention to this at an early 
period. 

The third book is devoted to the considera- 
tion of Dynamical Gteology, which is treated 
under the two heads of Hypogenous, or 
internal action, and Epigenous, or super- 
ficial action. The former commences with 
an excellent description of volcanoes, volcanic 
products, and the phases of volcanic action. 



treated with remarkable fullness and Atu. 
ness. Then, after a brief sketch of the dis- 
tribution of volcanoes. Dr. Geikie disouisei 
the causes of volcanic action, in which he 
inclines to assign a greater importance to the 
late Mr. Mallet's plausible and ingeDiooi 
hypothesis of heat generated by local croahing 
of the crust than would be approved by Bome 
geologists. For ourselves, we should be of 
opinbn that Mallet's theory is " supported 
by independent geological testimony" only 
to a very slight extent, while initancea 
to the contraiy are far from rare. It would 
also have been well to have warned the 
student that some of that author's " proofs " 
were founded on geological mistakes. A good 
description of earthquakes, and of the slow, 
insensible changes of level of the earth's 
surface, then fbllows, concluded by a sketch 
of some of. the latest views on their physical 
causes. An important and well-arranged Bectioa 
comes next, discussing the hypogenous change 
in the texture, structure, and compoaition of 
rocks. Metamorphism and its extent, qaei- 
tions as to the relations of rocks thus affected, 
and those commonly believed to be igneoiu, 
have for some years past much exercised the 
minds of students, and been among the bant- 
ing questions of geology. Dr. Greikie, while 
evidently still retaining some of the prepoe- 
sessions, which seem to have been epidemic 
among the officials of the English Survey, ia 
favour of the conversion of sedimentary rocb 
into so-called igneous, expresses himself with 
much caution, warning the student that the 
question cannot yet be regarded as dedded. 
It is almost needless to say that the put 
upon Epigenous, or Surface, Action ia admir- 
ably written, for that is a branch of geology 
which Dr. Geikie has already made pecalitriy 
his own. The effects of air, of water in iti 
various modes, and of life, whether destrttctive, 
conservative, or reproductive, are elaborately 
and admirably discussed ; and the student will 
find the whole of this book a perfect store- 
house of information. The vexed question of 
ice-erosion is very temperately stated, thoogh 
we think it would have been well to hare 
informed tha student that the existence of 
grund-moraine, except as a phenomenon of 
very secondary importance, is doubted by 
some geologists who have given considerable 
attention to the study of glacial action. 

The fourth book treats of Geoteotonio 
Geology, or the architecture of the earth's 
crust ; that is, of stratification and its accom- 
paniments, of joints, of the inclination, carva- 
tures, cleavage, and dislocation of rocks. 
These are generally excellently worked out ; 
but we could wish that Mr. Gregory Watts' 
notions as' to the prismatic structure of 
basalt, i&c., had been relegated to a foot-note, 
if not to the limbo of defunct hypotheses, for 
they tend much, as we have found by experi- 
ence, to produce confusion in the minds of 
students. The connexion, also, of spheroidal 
structure with contraction should, we think, 
have received a rather fuller notice. Chaptera 
then succeed devoted to the modes of occa^ 
rence of the igneous rooks as a part of the 
earth's crust.andothers devoted to the crystal- 
line schists, including the phenomena of regional 
and contact metamorphism. In these a large 
amount of information has been collected, and 
the vexed questions connected therewith are 
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handled with much fairnem, though it would 
have been better to have informed the student 
that the Lower Silurian age of the schiits of 
the Scotch Highlands, like that of the Tacoaic 
rchist« of America, is still regarded by not a 
few geologists as open to question. 

The sixth book treats of Stratigraphical 
Geology, to which nearly three hundred p^es 
are devoted. In the space at our disposal it is 
impossible even to sketch out the details of this 
portion. Suffice it to say that, after some 
Talaable preliminary remarks, the stratigraphy 
of Great Britain is worked out elaborately, 
aud succinct accounts are given of corre- 
sponding deposits in other parts of the world. 
In dealing with the many controversial 
questions which arise. Dr. Geikie holds the 
balance between contending parties with great 
fairness, though of course there are now and 
then points, such as in the treatment of 
Scottish and Welsh geology, where a little 
bias is pardonable. The student will find 
here, for the first time in any of oar text- 
books, a full account of the Archaean rocks. 

In conclusion, we desire to express our 
sincere thanks to Dr. Geikie for this valuable 
aid to students, and our hearty admiration of 
hi) work. That it should be clearly and 
attractively written is a matter of course in 
anything that comes from his pen. There 
are, however, two points in the book which 
we may single out as imparting to it a special 
value. The one is its frequent reference to 
the geology of other countries. In this, 
dottbUess, it is not without a precedent. The 
work of Lyell contained a large amount of 
information about the geology of other regions, 
and Dr. Geikie had already attempted the 
same in his edition of the late Prof. Jukes' 
JUanual ; bat in the present volume there is a 
fullness and a clearness of treatment which 

? laces this far ahead of any other work, 
'he other point is that the book is an in- 
oentive and a guide to further work. Every 
chapter displays the utmost research, which 
perhaps only his fellow-labourers can fully 
appreciate, but we may mention that the list 
of authors quoted or referred to occupies four 
full pages. It has been bronght aa far as 
possible up to date, and — perhaps most valu- 
able of all — abundant references are given in 
foot-notes. There is hardly a topic of im- 
portance in which the reader will not find 
himself directed to some of the most im- 
portant and most recent memoirs. In this 
respect Dr. Geikie's volume will be of high 
value not only to students, but also to their 
teachers and to all who are commencing any 
line of independent research. 

T. G. BOKHKT. 



ORIENTAL FSlLOLOar. 

PxBSONS who wiah to learn all that can be 
yet asoertaiued about the land in which the 
Aveetais generally supposed to have originated, 
and the manners and customs of the people 
which the Avesta portrays, would do well to 
read the OtUrdnitche KiMur im AUertum, von 
Wilhelm Qeiger (Elrlangen: Deiohert). In 
identifying the sixteen lands of the Yendidad, 
Dr. Gmger iwndenUy adheres to the long- 
eetabliahed theory that the order in which they 
are named bears some relation to the order in 
which thmr inhabitan<8 received the Avesta 
faith, either volantaiily or through oonquest. 



This theory allows more latitude for apparent 
irregularities in the order of the names than 
any theory of their being a mere irregular 
enumeration of the lands which had adopted 
the faith. An enumerator would naturally be 
inclined to mention the lands nearly in the 
order in which they stood on the earth s surface, 
but conquest and religion spread in a much 
more irregular fashion, often breaking^ forth in 
a new dii«otion from some point on their former 
course. Dr. Geiger is also quite right in 
rejecting the Bnndahish as ^ a guide to the 
geograpny of these ancient times. The Bun- 
dahuh tries to adapt the ancient geography to 
that of Sasanian times; and, although it 
may owe much of its information to the 
D&md&d Nask, even that book is hardly traced 
by tradition farther back than the time of 
Darius, when the Avesta religion was already 
established south of the Caspian, and several of 
the old names had apparently been transferred 
to new localities. Dr. Geiger carefully describes 
the present condition of the supposed localities 
of these sixteen lands, from Airyana YaSjd, in 
the alpine country at the head waters of the 
Zarafshfin, south-westwards and westwards to 
Bagha near Teheran, and from VaSkereta at 
£&bul to Hadtamat in Seistfta, showing that 
their inhabitants must have been then, as now, 
hardy races, able to endure extreme alternations 
of cold and heat such as are rarely experienced 
in other parts of the world. Then follows an 
investigation into their manners and customs, 
their occupations and civilisation, their social 
habits and government, so far as we can learn 
them from the scanty references to such matters 
in the Avesta texts. A work of this description 
must of necessity be very much a compilation 
from various sources, a laborious collection of 
widely soattered facts brought into_ a small 
compass ; but, at the same time, it is thickly 
interspersed with the results of innumerable 
investigations and studies of the texts, effected 
by the author himself, and is illustrated by a 
carefully drawn map of the countries described. 
Altogether, it contains a mass of well-arranged 
information which cannot be otherwise than 
useful, even to those who may not agree with 
the author's opinions. 

Thb publication of the third volume of 
Dastur Jamaspji'a Pahlavi, Ouj'arati, and 
English Dictionary (London : Triibner} affords 
some opportunity of estimating the possible 
extent of this voluminous work, which has now 
explained nearly 7,100 Pahlavi words in 762 
pages (of which 322 are contained in the 
present volume). In the arrangement of its 
words this dictionary follows the order of 
the Sanskrit alphabet, and it has now 
reached the words oeginning with airar ; but to 
compare this progress with the position such 
words would occupy in a Sanskrit dictionary 
would be altogether erroneous, because the 
Pahlavi letters used as vowels also represent 
several consonants. Owing to their different 
alphabetical arrangement it is also diffioult to 
compare this dictionary with previous Pahlavi 
vocabularies, but it appears to have completed 
nearly one-tenth of the words contained in the 
Ardft-Vtrftf Glossary and to have multiplied 
them about thirty-sixfold. It does not, how- 
ever, follow ftom this that the dictionary will 
extend to seventy thousand words, because the 
additional words beginning with the other letters 
of the alphabet are likely to be less numerous 
than those beginning with the first letter. This 
third volume is quite equal to its predecessors, 
and presents the same features for comment. 
The learned Dastur has undertaken the almost 
impossible task of explaining all the words of 
MSS. that have not yet been satisfactorily de- 
ciphered, in addition to those which are well 
understood, and under these circumstances 
several of his explanations have to be received 
with caution. He has also oolleoted numetoos 



clerical peculiarities and blunders of individual 
copyists, for which Pahlavi scholars will here- 
after have occasion to thank him; but his 
arrangement of the various readiuf^s and 
meanings of the same combination of Pahlavi 
letters are not always such as would be preferred 
by Europeans, though he frequently gives 
valuable mformation regarding rehpous matters, 
as in his explanations of ayathtakard (p. 491), 
aitdmS (p. 347), airpad (p. 7S5), &0. 

Damtfttt en Koning. "Malavika en Agni- 
mitra." Vertaald door Dr. J. Van der Yliet 
(Saarlem.) A pupil of Prof. Eem, Dr. J. Yan 
der Yliet, has published a Dutch translation of 
Eitlidasa's play, " M&lavikftgnimitra." The 
translation is the work of a youuf; scholar; 
and the translator has carefully availed himself 
of the labours of his predecessors. Our first 
acquaintance with this play was due to Wilson, 
who gave a short account of it in his 8dect 
Bpeeiment of the Theatre of the Hindia in 1827. 
Next followed Tullberg's edition of the Sanskrit 
text, in 1840, of which Dr. Van der Vliet speaks 
with far too great severity, forgetfiid evioentiy 
of the fact that to edit a Sansnit text in 1840 
meant something very different from translating 
a Sanskrit text in 1882. He deals more gently 
with Prof. Weber's rendering, published in 
1 856 ; but he omits all mention of Mr. Tawney'a 
valuable translation, published in 1875; nor 
does he seem to have availed himself of Haag's 
Zur Texteekritik vnd ErMUrwng von Kdiid&ta'e 
Mdlavikdgnimitra (1872) or of Bollensen's 
edition. He gives full credit to Shankar 
P. Pandit's edition of this play in the 
"Bombay Sanskrit Series," and agrees 
with him in his vindication of E&lid&sa's 
authorship against the doubts expressed by 
Wilson. A little more careful revision would 
have removed such mistakes as the change of 
the 5anga into a Gtunga dynasty, and of the 
elegy, " Meghadata," into an epic poem. 



NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Thk cause of geographical exploration has lost 
its most scientific, and by no means its least 
enthouastio, representative in Oapt. William 
Gill, B.E., of whose death in the desert of Sinai 
we have no longer room to doubt. The greater 
reputation of Prof. Palmer has somewhat unduly 
overshadowed the name of Gill, much of whose 
best work was not of a nature to reach the 
public eye. For a detailed account of his 
career we may refer our readers to OoL Yule's 
full and sympathetic letter in the Timee of 
October 31, which must be looked for in the 
outer sheet. We will only add that among 
Gill's contemporaries at Brighton Oollege was 
Margary, also a Ohinese explorer, and also cut 
off by a cruel fate. Of Prof. Palmer it would 
be improper to write an obituary notice so long 
as his most intimate friends persist in thinking 
that he may yet be alive. If he be alive. Col. 
Warren and Cajpt. Burton may be trusted to 
find him and brmg him back. Many must now 
be saying to themselves — Why was not Oapt. 
Burton sent at first P 

Thb information on the Egyptian Sudan 
which has reached Europe through Dr. Schwein- 
furth is calculated to fill us with apprehension 
as to the fate of European travellers on the 
Upper Nile. On September Id Abd-el-Kader, 
the Governor-General, found himself surrounded 
by the insurgents led by the Mahdi at Khar- 
tum ; £1 Obeid, the capital of Eordofan, was 
daily expected to surrender, and all communica- 
tion with Dar Pur had ceased. Of Emin-Bey 
and Lupton no news appears to have reached 
Europe since the former left Khartum in March 
last ; and Dr. Junker's and Oapt. Oasati's latest 
letters are dated December 1881. It is gratify- 
ing, under these circumstances, to teoeive a 
■ign of lifi» from J. M. Bohaver, whose recent 
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i'onrney to the oonntry of the Legha Qallas we 
tave already referred to. In a letter to the 
editor of Petermann's Mittheilungen, that 
intrepid traveller announces hia return to 
Famaka, on the Blue Nile, after an excursion 
into the countries to the east of that river 
▼hioh occupied from the end of April to June 20, 
and in the course of which he penetrated to the 
frontier of Abyssinia and the Upper Binder. On 
a lofty mountain, three days^ journey to the 
east of Faznaka, the Dutch traveller came upon 
the Sienetje, a "yellow" tiibe, speaking a 
distinct language. A former letter, accompanied 
by a map and vooabolaries, has never reached 
Europe. 

M. UiELrsHA-MAXLAi, who lately arrived 
in BuBsia, has been delivering to crowded audi- 
encee, in the hall of the Geographical Society, 
St. Petersburg, a course of four lectures de- 
scriptive of his anthropological researches in 
the islands of the Indian Archipelago. The 
lectures were illustrated by the exhibition of a 
aeries of maps and drawings. At the condn- 
rion of his fourth lecture, M. Maklai intimated 
that he expected to be able to publish hia 
memoranda in the course of two years, and in 
the Buaaian language. The IfS. was already 
completed, and only required a final revision 
and the translation of certain passages which 
had not been written originally in Bussian. 

We are sorry to hear that that excellent Swias 
weekly serial, the Neue Alpenpost, will cease 
publication with the end of the present year. 
It was founded in 1870 by Walter Senn, and 
was for some time richly subsidised by the late 
Nationalrath B. vonPlanta. It passed after- 
wards into the hands of the well-Imown Zurich 
firm, Orell-Fiissli and Co., and was edited by 
two most capable Alpinists, J. J. Binder and 
Fforrer J. G. Grob. In spite of its good topo- 
graphy, good illustrationB, aod capim matter, 
it has never succeeded in finding a sufficiently 
large circle of readers to ensore its commercial 
success, and appears to have been always 
carried on at a loss. Not the Swiss Alpen- 
klub alone, but many English, German, and 
Austrian subaorihers will regret its cessation 
after its twelve yean of manful struggle for 
existence. 

In the October number of Petermann's 
Mittheilungen will be found a geological map of 
the Balkan Peninsula, by Dr. Franz Toula ; an 
article on the new Busso-Persian frontier; a 
paper on the geographical distribution of 
Aurora Borealis m the United States, and a 
translation of the Bev. W. S. Green's account 
of glacier expeditions in New Zealand, from the 
Alpine Journal, The article on the Busso- 
Persian frontier is accompanied by a map in 
the main copied from that which appeared in 
the Istvestya of the Caucasian section of the 
Bussian Geographical Societjr, and is much 
more detailed than the maps hitherto published 
in England. 



BOIENOE NOTES. 



As Mr. S. Boberts's term of office as presi- 
dent of the London Mathematical Society is 
expiring, the following dtangee in the coonoil 
for the ensoing session will be submitted 
to tiie society at its meeting on Thursday 
next, November 9 — viz.. Prof. Henrioi, 
president; Sir J. Cockle and Mr. Boberts, 
vice-presidents ; Messrs. E. B, Elliott and 
Dr. J. Hopkinson to be new members in the 
room of Messrs. B. 0. Bowe and Lloyd- 
Tanner. On vacating office, Mr. Boberts will 
read an address — "Bemarks on Mathematical 
Terminology and the Philosophical Bearing of 
Becent Mathematical Speculations concerning 
the Bealities of Space." His principal thesis 
is that mathematics are neutral in philosophy. 
He will also announce to tilie sodety the estab- 



lishment of the De Morgan memorial medal 
and the conditions of its award. 

Thb relation between geology and eng^eer- 
ing is especially marked in the discussion of 
questions bearing on water-supply. Mr. J. H. 
Blake, in delivering the presidential address at 
the last anniversary meeting of the Norwich 
Geological Society, dealt with a group of 
cognate subjects, the information on which, 
though often looked up in Blue-Books, cannot 
be too widely disseminated. A reprint of his 
address lies before us. On the conservancy of 
rivers and the prevention of floods, on drainage 
and water-supply, he has ooUeoted and con- 
densed a great amount of useful information, 
which, from his training as an engineer and 
from his present position as an officer of the 
Geological Survey, he is peculiarly competent 
to discuss. It is obvious that, by brmging 
subjects of such vital importance before loc^ 
scientific societies, public opinion is educated, 
and much practical good accomplished. 



FEILOLOQT NOTES. 

The Clarendon Press will publish shortly The 
Ootpel of St. Mark in Gothic, according to the 
translation made by Wulfila in the fourth cen- 
tury, edited by Prof, Bkeat. This work is 
intended to serve as a Gothic primer, and to 
introduce the beginner to fuller and more com- 
plete works on the subject. The Introduc- 
tion gives all necessary information con- 
cerning the MS., the author, and the sources of 
the alphabet, witJi some account of the pro- 
nunciation, phonology, and grammar. The 
glossary not only exphuns all the words 
occurring in Mark's Gospel, but is extended 
to all the more important words of the language, 
especially such as are most required by the 
student of English etymology, for whom some 
knowledge of Gothic is indispensable. 

At a meeting of the Biblical Archaeological 
Society to be held on Tuesday next, November 7, 
M. Eugene B^villout, Keeper of the Demotic 
Papyri at tiie Louvre, who is now in London, 
will read two papers of great interest— (1) on 
a demotic papyrus containing the malediction 
of an Egyptian mother on her son embracing 
Christianity ; (2) on two demotic documents of 
the reign of Darius referring to a marriage 
contract. 

The Proceedings of the fifth congress of 
Orientalists, held last September at Berlin, are 
now ready for publication. They may be 
obtained from either Asher or Weidmann, of 
Berlin. They consist of two volumes, divided 
into three parts, containing the papers read in 
every section in the original language — German, 
French, or English. The price of the whole is 
twelve marks. 

Mb. Albert S. Gatsohet, of Washington, 
has sent us a little fly-sheet containing some 
excellent "linguistic notes" upon what has 
been done recentiy in making known _ the 
obscure languages of America. First he notices, 
with high approval, a translation of Luke's 
Gospel into Yahgan — a hitherto unknown 
tongue spoken in the extreme south of the 
oontinenl^which has been printed by the 
British and Foreign Bible Society; next a 
translation of John's Gh>spel into £echu — 
spoken in the interior of Peru — done by the 
Bev. J. H. Gybbon-Spilsbury, and published 
at Buenos Ayres by the same society. He also 
comments upon a paper on " Names of the Gods 
in the Kiohe Myths, Central America," read by 
Dr. Daniel G. Bruaton before the American 
Philosophical Society in Philadelphia ; and he 
adds some new facts ^to those given in the 
American Antiquarian (iv. 76) upon *' Mal- 
banchia " as a native name for the Mississippi. 
But perhaps the greatest novelty is an account 



of a populous tribe who call tlienuelT«( 
Akal'man and inhabit the town of HnehetU, 
in Vera Cruz, Mexico. They were visited last 
year by M. AJphonse Hnart, who has brought 
back a vocabulary and also texts which seem 
to show that their language difFars from those 
of all the surrounding Indians. Thesebolstly 
manner in which Mr. Ghitschet has compiled 
these notes is worthy of aU praise. 

A YOTTNG student of Anglo-Saxon literattm 
— L. Botkine — bom in Paris, but of Bosaisii 
parentage, died lately in that city. His fitst 
work appeared in 1876, when the author was in 
his twenty-third year, under the title of Beoiouif, 
Analyte kitlorigue et giographimte, and was fol- 
lowed soon after by Betyundf, EpopSe anglo- 
saxone, the latter being the first French trans- 
lation of the poem. His last work— CAoruon 
del Bwiei — was published in 1879. A recent 
number of AngUa oontaina some appredative 
remarks on Botkine and a few biographioal 
detaHs. 



MEETINGS OF SOGIETISS. 
Baowirato Soctxri.— [Friday, Oct. 57.) 
F&AKCis Stobb, Esq., In the Chair,— Fapen w«ra 
read by the Bev, Prof. B. Johnson on " Brairning'i 
Development, " and by MliB Beale on " The Beligiou 
Teaohhig of Browning." Prof. Johnson traatMl ol 
Brownli^'s earnest oonviotion, of Browning u th« 
historian of the lonl, as the diviner of tbs Knl, 
of Brownina'a dramatic method, of the objaotlYe 
and snbjeotlve in Browning, of Brownln|f s peoallH. 
itiea as an artist, his snpposad nnintelMglbility, o( 
his oonoeptlon of the poet's f onotion, and of Bron. 
ing as pie-eminently the seer. Miaa Heal* oim* 
sidered Browning as a deeply religions poet, the 
unseen being ever present to him. She looked on 
him as a prophet, God-given to oar storm-tniel 
age. In " Sanl " and " UaUban," BrownUig eeeu 
to have songht to illoatrate the deep trnth tbit 
acoordine to our moral standard are we ebb te 
receive divine light and trnth into onr bdig. B 
Is not historical propositions about divfaie tnth 
with which he is dealing, bat the faitii which litti 
ns oat of the region of the phenomenal ud 
transitory and Imperfect into the real, (ha 
eteradi, the Inwardly true. As In "Sanl" «• 
have the traly human, in "Caliban" the 
bestial type, so bi "An BplaUe" we han 
the spiritual, the rapemataral man, and 
hia theology. There la a mnaioal trilogy com- 
■pondlog with the three poems above mentioned— 
"Hnguee of Saxe-Gotha*' with "Baal;" "CtU- 
ban,''^the debased, the bestial, with the " Toooataof 
Oaluppl ;" "Abt Vogler" with Lazanuln "An 
Epistle," the glorified, spiritualised man-'U 
opening the diaausilon the Chairman said tba^ 
broadly speaking. Browning might be called a 
Christian poet, bnt he thought that Miia Beale hid 
perhaps a little nndnly emphasised this eleoMBti 
not making allowance enough for Browniogi 
dramatio, or semi-dramatio, method. 



FINE ART. 

GREAT SALE of PICnjiate, It ndnxd prIeM (BnimliWi, Oavm, 
Bnd OlMgnphi), hADdsomalr tnmai. BrwTon* abovt to ponbaMpt^uv 
■taoald par a lifit. Verj inlublo for woddin^ aad Cbtlauiiaa pmwa- 
ma. Bin, lie,ainiii BMirffalorloa-bridco. 



A Pilgrimage to the Shrine of Our Ladg tf 
Loreto. By George Falkner. (Elliot 
Stock.) 
DnBiNQ the fourteenth and fifteenth cen- 
turies no religions duty was more widely 
acknowledged than that of performing a pil- 
grimage to some one of the holy places of the 
Christian world. The shrines then most fre- 
quented by pilgrims were the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem; the holy city of Rome; the 
tomb of St. James the Greater at Santiago de 
Oompostella, in Galioia ; the shrine of St. 
Thomaa k Becket at Canterbory; and the 
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Holy House of Loreto, on the Adriatio ooast, 
near Anoonib The right of wearing a ipeoial 
badge was won by a visit to each of these 
places. Jerasalem conferred the palm branch ; 
Aome, the cross keys ; Santiago, the scallop- 
sheU; Canterbury, a small lead flask, or 
ampulla, containing some of the celebrated 
Canterbury water from the holy well where 
St. Thomas's body had been washed; and 
Loreto, a medallion embossed with a figure of 
the Virgin Mary. The Holy House of Loreto 
bad its English faosimile. One of the moat 
popular shrines in this country, that of St. 
Maiy of Walsingham, was a copy of the 
Holy House, and was held in almost equal 
reverence with the orif^nal. Among its latest 
pilgrims was Henry YIIL, who, in the second 
year of his reign, walked barefoot to Walsing- 
ham, bringping to the shrine a gift of valuable 
jewellery. Lapse of time and the unaccount- 
able changes of fashion have diminished or 
destroyed the popularity of some of these 
holy places, yet the Holy House of Loreto is 
■till as much visited by pilgrims aa at any 
period of its history. 

Mr. Falkner gives a brief and popular 
aoooant of its aspect as viewed by the modem 
Don-Catholio tourist. His little book is 
prettily printed in brown ink, with litho- 
graphic copies of the CribI4 wood-cut borders 
from one of Thielman Kerver's vellum- 
printed Books of Hours. It is illustrated with 
Uthograpbsj but, excepting the first two 
views — that of the town of Loreto and the 
outside of the Apostolic Palace — these are very 
poor and inartistic. The text gives a read- 
able, though superficial, account of the city 
and its church, unfortunately marred by many 
inaccuracies, such as the statement that " the 
church is in the Bomanesqne style," whereas 
it is, in reality, a poor specimen of that dull 
pseudo-classic style introduced by the later 
architects of the Benaissance. Many words, 
too, are mis-epelt, such as "Assisai" for 
"Aasisi," "Bremante" for Bramante, " Ani- 
bale " for " Annibale," &c. More information 
of real use and to the point is to be found in 
the pages of Murray's Ouide. 

According to the mythical history of the 
Holj^ House as published in a Bull of Leo 
X. in 1518 (a better authority than the 
modem account largely quoted by Mr. 
Falkner), this small stone chamber, once at 
Nazareth, was the scene of the Annuncia- 
tion and of Christ's early life. In 
1291, to save it from the Saracens, it 
was carried by angels to Dalmatia, and 
then, in 1294, brought, also by angels, across 
the Adriatic to the Italian eoast. This 
happened during the short Pontificate of 
Celestino Y., whose brief reign and cowardly 
abdication are referred to by Dante, Inf. iii. S9 : 
"Yidirombntdloolal, 
Che face per vilute U gnu rlfinto." 

In 1295 it was again moved a short distance 
to its present site, which was a grove belong- 
ing to a widow named Laureta— -whence the 
name Loreto, just as at Athens the grove 
Academia took its name from its former owner, 
Academes. 

The chief point of interest at Loreto is the 
marble casing which enshrines the plain stone 
house — a casing adorned with a wonderful 
series of sculptured reliefs — a monument of 
the talent of one man, whose influence on 



ait did not cease with his death, but was 
carried on by many pupils of great technical 
skill, though inferior to their master in power 
of design and composition. This man was 
Andrea Contocci del Monte Sansovino (or 
San Savino), the last years of whose life, 
from 1513 to 1528, urere spent in the exe- 
cution of some of these sculptures, and in 
the designing of nearly all. They consist of 
figures in niches of the prophets and sybils, 
with alto-reliefs of scenes from the life of 
the Virgin, and the adventures of the 
Holy House. They are among the most 
important of the last good works of sculpture 
produced before the complete decay of the 
plastic art ; and, fine as they are, they are 
not free (especially the reliefs by Sansovino's 
pupils) from the over-realism and excessive 
striving after dramatic efiiaot which did so 
much to give true art its death-blow. Mr. 
Falkner writes vaguely of Sansovino, with- 
out distinguishing him from Jacopo Tatti, a 
pupil of his, also a very able sculptor and 
architect, who took his master Andrea's name, 
and is also known as Sansovino. The younger 
Sansovino's chief works are at Venice and 
Padua, where he worked till his death in 
157D. Andrea Sansovino was a pupil of 
Follaittolo, and was much influenced by the 
sculpture of Donatello. Even in these latest 
works of his, the influence of the earlier and 
purer style is apparent. His pupils, BafiTaello 
da Montelupo, Qirolamo Lombardo, Tribolo, 
San Gallo, and others, would have done well if 
they had followed the same guiding as their 
master, and not allowed themselves to be 
dazzled by the quite exceptional and inimit- 
able splendour of the great works of Michel- 
angelo. J. Henbt Midolgiok. 



AIT ANCIENT MONUMENT AT SAMOS 
DESCRIBED BT HERODOTUS. 

'PBS&masQ that any fresh proof of the truth 
and aoouraoy of Herodotus's statements will 
prove of interest to your readers, I beg to 
report a discovery recently made in the ancient 
ci^ of SamoB, where I have verified on the spot 
his description of a monument which has been 
lost sight of for ages and well-nigh forgotten. 

After recording the history of the island in 
the time of Polycratee, and the fruitless siege of 
the city by the Lacedaemonians, he excuses 
himself for dwelling so long on the affairs of the 
Ssmians because they had made three of the 
greatest and most wonderful works ever oon- 
struoted by Greeks. He specifies them thus : — 
First and foremost, a tunnel of great length 
hewn through the mountain, and conveying 
water to the city of Samoa ; secondly, a mole in 
the sea around the harbour more than two 
stadia in length, and twenw fathoms in depth ; 
and, thirdly, a temple (the Heraeum) the largest 
of all the temples known to the Greeks— i.e., 
in his day. He gives the place of honour, 
however, to the aqueduct, and is much more 
minute in his description of it than of the other 
two Samian monuments. He describes it as 

" a tunnel made through a monntain 160 orgyiae 
[aboat nine hundred feet] bigb, leading npwards, 
with an opening at each end. The length of the 
tnnnel is seven stsdia [1,640 yards], the height and 
width eaoh eight feet. Throngh its entire length 
is sank snother ohaonel twenty onUts deep and 
three feet wide, in which the water from a ooploos 
spring li conveyed by means of pipes to the city. 
The arohiteot of this tnnnel wu Eapslinos o( 
Megara, son of Naaitrophoi " (iil. 60). 

Some two months ago a priest firom Vathi, the 



modem capital of the island, discovered, it is 
said, by chance, the existence of this aqueduct 
on the slope half-way up the mountain side on 
which the ancient city was built. At the depth 
of about six feet he unearthed some stone 
slabs, on removing which he disclosed the 
ancient water channel sunk in the rock, and 
running parallel to the ridge above it, or almost 
due east and west, through the ancient city. 
He followed the course of this channel upwards 
by opening a series of pits at short intervals, 
till, as the channel approached the steep and 
rooky height which dominates the western end 
of the city, it turned northwards towards the 
base of that height. On clearing away the 
dSbri» at this spot it was found that the channel 
penetrated the hill-side in a tunnel, the mouth 
of which was a narrow passage, just high and 
wide enough for a man to pass through, x>aved 
with slabs, flanked by masonry of small poly- 
gons, and roofed overhead by the leaning to of 
the upper blocks on each side— a mode of con- 
struction indioatiug a high antiquity. This 
opening in the mountain side is very similar to 
the sewers commonly out in the cliffs beneath 
the ancient cities of G^reece and Etruria ; but on 
passing through it I found myself, after a few 
paces, in a much wider passage roughly hewn 
m the rook, and of the dimensions assigned by 
Herodotus to the tunnel, about eight feet high 
and eight feet wide. Through the centre of 
this tunnel was sunk a narrow channel, barely 
three feet wide, and, as I was informed by my 
guide, ten metres deep, a measurement which 
agrees closely with the twenty cubits of 
Herodotus. The tunnel, I was told, ran thus 
through the heart of the mountain for 1,270 
metres, cut through the rock, and generally of 
the dimensions stated, though in parts some- 
what varying, and at the farther end expand- 
ing into a spacious chamber. This length of 
1,270 mStres does not differ greatly from the 
seven stadia of Herodotus, the latter being 
equal to about 1,416 yards, and the nitres 
stated to about 1,385 yards. But the agree- 
ment between the two measurements may 
well tum out to be still closer when the 
tunnel on the inner or northern side of the 
height has been cleared out, as the opening or 
mouth on that side referred to by Herodotus 
is still choked with the d(,hri» from the slopes 
above, which have accumulated in the course 
of ages. As there is no water in the narrow 
channel nowadays, and no traces of the spring 
within the tunnel, it probably communicated 
with open channels in the mountain slope 
through which water from the heights to the 
north or east was conveyed through the tunnel 
to the city on the south of the range. In the 
Admiralty chart No. 1530 an aqueduct is 
marked as running from the mountains east of 
the village of Ehora into the ancient city ; but 
it is repreeented as entering Samoa on its 
southern slope. 

Unfortunately, my recent visit to Samos was 
so harried that I had no time to take exact 
measurements, to explore the tunnel to its 
extremity, or to ascertain the position of " the 
copious source " from which the city was 
anciently supplied with water, 

I should state that the height of the monn- 
tain pierced by the tunnel is pven by Herodotus 
as about 900 feet ; the Admiralty chut gives 
it as 747 feet. But the height as stated by 
Herodotus was probably a mere guess, as the 
ancients were not acquainted with the means of 
oaletdating altitudes with accuracy. 

In the article " Samos " in Smi&'s Dictionary 
of Ancient Oeography, it is stated that Prof. 
Boss saw subterranean passages hewn in the 
rook in the neighbourhood of the harbour ; 
and Prof. Bawiinson, in his note to the passage 
of Herodotus descriptive of the aqueduct, states 
that " one of the mouths of the tunnel, that to 
the north-west of the present harbour, had 
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already been disooTered, but it renudned little 
known till M. Qairia, a short time ago, 
tediBOOveied it, and cleared out the sand and 
•tones to tiie distance of about MO paces." 
But the tunnel opened by QuSrin, who wrote 
in 18fi6, is on the opposite extremity of the 
oity to the aquedaot I have described above, 
and most not be confounded with it. Ghi^rin's 
tunnel is in all probability the secret tinder- 
gronnd passage constructed by ifaeandrius 
foading nom the acropolis down to the sea 
to secure for himself a safe retreat from the 
island when threatened by the Persians (Herod. 
iii. 146). The Astypalaea is the isolated height 
at the eastern extremity of the range^ and 
immediately above the harbour; whereas the 
tunnel through which ran the aqueduct pierced 
the mountain at the opposite extremity, much 
farther to the west. There can be no doubt 
that the monument I have just seen is that 
described by the " father of history" as one of 
the greatest and most wonderful works of the 
Greeks of his age. Qeo. Bxsma. 



GOB RESPONDENCE. 

MOBE TRBAStTBE-TROYE FBOM DA.T&-VL' 
BAHAREX. 
Wntlmrf-on-'nTm : ZTot. 1, 1883. 

I have the pleasure of announcing the identifi- 
cation of another srroupof important relics from 
the tomb of the Her-Hor family discovered in 
1681 at Dayr-el-Baharee. This time the canopio 
vases of Princess Nasikhonsu, wife of the Prince- 
Pontiff Kaaahirti, have come to light. These 
vases are of fine alabaster, surmounted by 
wooden covers, admirably carved and painted, 
representiDg the heads of Amset, Hapi, Tuat- 
mutf, and Eebhsenef, the four genii of Kameter, 
or Hades. Each vase is inscribed with a short 
dedicatory prayer in four vertical columns of 
hieroglyphs. 

The vases were originally purchased by 
Andrew IfeOallum, Esq., when at Thebea in 
1874 ; and to him I am indebted for the rubbings 
which have enabled me to identify them. 

Akxua B. Ecwabds. 



THE SIiOABE COLLECTION, BBITISII M0BEVU. 
Berern Haass, Hanbnir, Bristol : Got. 30, 1882. 

In a list * of the objects forming the collec- 
tion of Sir Hans Sloane in the British Museum, 
the number of "vessels, &a., of agate, jasper, 
Ac.," is given as 542. What has become of all 
these wrought objects? To Sir Hans was 
bequeathed the collection of his friend Mr. 
Gourten, which Evelyn, in his Diary, describes 
as very valuable, especially in crystal, &o., 
vessels, and as surpassing most of the ooUec- 
tions he had seen abroad. I have oarefuUy 
searched in the Mediaeval department of the 
British Museum for traces of some of these 
objects, but can discover only two wrought 
crystal bowls belonging to the Sloane Collec- 
tion. As is well known, the British Museum 
is singularly deficient in vessels wrought of 
such precious materials as agate, jasper, 
oorystal, Ac, while the Sloane OoUectiou 
appears to have been particularly rich in them. 

The following are extracts from an old guide 
to the British Museum, 1784:— 
"OoUeotio Slosnisna." "A great variety of 
crystals manufactured Into vases, oops, boxes, 
beads, and balls, jtc. Soma pieces of oorsl fiaely 
eat in various shapes. A desl of amber onriontly 
mannfaotured Into belli, bottles, handles for inetra- 
meats, Sea. Variona nteniili of agate, jasper, 
fto., as spoons, naokUoea^ pendants, rings, boxes, 
bnttons, &o., &c." 
Some of these objects may be in the Mineral 

• SaaVAMTuiM'Livetqf the Founder* of the BritiA 
Mfueum, 



department, but there is certainly no great 
number of wrought objects there. 

It would greatly enhance the value and 
interest of the Museum if aU objects belong- 
ing to the historic collections were so labelled. 
This is done in the Mediaeval and Ethno- 
logical departments as regards articles ftt>m 
the Sloane and some other collections ; though 
occasionally, as regards the former, merely the 
abbreviation 8L is used, which does not con- 
vey any information except to the initiated. 
Labelling, both for the purposes of instruction 
as well as for that of connecting the articles 
with the original donors or possessors, should, 
to some extent at least, be more fully carried 
out. I suggested not long ago to an assistant 
in the Mineral department of the British 
Museum that the original specimens of the 
Sloane collection should be labelled "Sloane 
Oollection," but received the reply, " This is a 
teientific oollection, and it is not the custom to 
indicate specimens that have not been pre- 
sented." When our national collections come 
to be regarded as existing for the instmotion of 
the public and not merely for the special 
delectation of so-called " scientists," then, and 
not till then, will labelling, not only for pur- 
poses of instruction, but also to record the 
history of the collections, be regarded as essen- 
tial. Sfbnoeb Qeo. Peboeyal. 

F3. — I may here observe that what is wanted 
to render our national collections more in- 
structive is a greater number of assistants to 
carry out the mechanical duties of the curators, 
such as labelling and arranging the specimens, 
so as to meet the requirements of education, 
and also to excite in the public am interest in 
the collections. 



THE EXHIBITIONS AT TOOTWS AND 

AT MACLEAN'S. 

As certain of the galleries in possession of the 
organised societies offer us exhibitions of 
diminishing value, the shows of the principal 
dealers are wont to increase in importance. 
Mr. Tooth has an excellent exhibition this 
winter ; and in Mr. Maclean's gallery, if the 
very diversity of the work brings a measure of 
confusion into the mind of the spectator, there 
is at all events proof that tastes of all kinds are 
catered for. We will speak of Mr. Tooth's 
gallery first — it is there that the oil pictures are 
assembled — and will afterwards append notes 
on Mr. Maclean's gathering of water-colours. 

M. Bastien Lepage's picture " Le Pfere 
Jacques " — one of the most considered examples 
of his art, and a distinct and legitimate sensa- 
tion in last year's Salon — is a chief attraction at 
Mr. Tooth's. It is a large picture of rustic life, 
as the title almost implies ; and it is incompar- 
ably ahead of the big canvas with the gaping 
peasant-girl exhibited at the Grosvenor, and of 
the equally gigantic and equally dull picture of 
"Le Mendiant" seen not very long since at 
the French GhkUery. It has occasionally been 
an error of M. Bastien Lepage's— one which, 
alas 1 many a modem artist besides M. Bastien 
Lepage finds it pecuniarily profitable to share- 
to occupy an important canvas with an cnim- 
portant picture, to devote an absurd surface to 
an insignificant theme. His "Mendiant" was 
a big, broad sketch, not half-sufficientlv realised 
for a thing of its size. It was a forcible thing 
to some extent, but it was an ugly thing, and 
there seemed no reasonable cause for inflicting 
upon us its huge unoouthness. But the quality 
of work that is reached in " Le Pdre Jacques " 
is of an order that justifies the scale of the 
design. We take a permissible interest in the 
thorough realisation of the character— shrewd, 
kindly, humorous — and admiration is well be- 
stowed on the learned adroitness with which 
the features of the woodland are indicated. 



Inanimate Natora is her« tomething man than 
a background. It is a presence wldch we 
welcome. 

In technical skill, two other foragnen ooms 
next, we should surmise, to Bastien Lepage. 
These are Jimenei! and De BUws. The first- 
mentioned name is fairly familiar already to 
frequenters of picture galleries. De Blaas ii 
Boman by birth ; Yenetian, we understand, by 
present residence, and certainly by tlut aenh- 
ment of noble oolonr which dominates his 
art It is the privilegv of the painter in 
Yenice to be sonoonded by a population of 
born models; models not by borrowed gnoe 
or artfully measured pose, but in virtue of their 
natural gifts of form and of hue and of expres- 
sion that is either vivacious or nuve^ enducably 
demure or acceptably impudent— but at lU 
events marked, which is we chief bosineai, 
after all. Now, De BUws has made thsbaat 
use of two highly refined models in his potnte 
of august colour. This canvas alone jostifiei 
him in claiming fellowship as a oolonnst vith 
Van Haanen, and for a colourist, in the present 
day, there is no greater praise. Jimenes ii 
more piquant than a g^reat Yenetian, or even s 
modem Yenetian, would care to be, anditii 
never for refinement or chastity of sentimeat 
that he shows 'himself conapicaooB. He usa 
observer. He observes the world of the 
Parisian studio — its idle and luxurious and 
over-prosperous patrons, the people for whom 
the subjects are painted, and the people who ire 
themselves the subjects for the painter. In 
'* The Yisit of the Patron " — a picture whioh, 
like M. Bastien Lepage's, was in the Salon- 
he has proved meet completely his skill o( 
observation and his command of difficult 
draughtsmanship. In expreesion it is not eiij 
to be subtler Quin Jimenez has been with tha 
faces of the concerned artiat and the elderly 
patron ; in draughtsmanship it is not easj to 
be more expressive than Jimenez has been m 
the foreshortening of the figure of the modd. 
Among other foreign work of a profonndlj 
secular imagination one would name Jaoqoefi 
three brilliant heads of " Spring," " Stunmer," 
and " Autumn." Many living men, and o( 
perfectly commonplace minds, have tned to do 
what i/i. Jacquet haa done ; aad the only differ- 
ence between their work and his is, that they 
have never done it quite so well. The most 
agile of his performances brings him within 
meaaureable distance of Boucher, and this might 
be the Pompadour's grace and sffectation mtt 
is so smartly recorded. 

In Mr. Maclean's gallery we are driven to 
the diacussion of what has often been dieonsaed 
before ; and so the place is not a pleasant plaoe 
for a writer, thougb it is well enough for a 
visitor who has simply to enjoy. He will wo 
a sufficiency of that wUeh is excellent ; littls 
of that which is novel in kind. Tlie fnqusntsr 
of galleries knows Mr. Birket Foster and Uiaa 
Clara Montalba as he knows the jpalm of hia 
hand, and he has heard all that is to be asid 
about them. Nor is Mr. Foster quite at hit 
beat in his big " Spring Time " inMr. Maolesii'i 
gallery. Barely, it is true, has his composition 
had more of care and of suavity, bat rarely 
have his weaknesses of a workmanship over- 
minute for the things it is to express been more 
completely apparent. His axt in "Spring 
Time" is popular and pretty. It is terribly 
pretty. It has no vigour at all. But yi((oar. 
it may be said, is surely no charaoteristio of 
Mr. Foster. It is no efaaraoteristio, but it ii 
not always lacking to him. In one at los^ 
the important drawings which this long acoeptad 
artist exhibited among Mr. Yokina's great shoir 
of his work there was visible the vigour which 
is generally less apparent than the refinement 
" Spring Time " is nevertheless, as far u 
regards its treatment, though not as regards ito 
scale, quite of that order of his work wMcb the 
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pablio knows the beat. Mr. Yoldns was ior- 
tonate enough to be able to display those raxer 
instances of a dainty art applied where dainti- 
ness is most of all oommenuble. 

Among the more forcible drawings — and 
typical instances they are indeed of the abandon- 
ment of accurate detail for the union of piotor- 
esque effect with truth of impression — are the 
many contributions of Miss Ifontalba and 
the two of the late Oedl Lawson. Cecil 
Lawson's are the more noveL His water- 
ooloors have been seen but little in public. We do 
not even know that they exist in great numbers. 
But of the two now exhibited one is of teal 
interest— that potent and passionate design of 
"The Haunted Mill," in which the spirit of a 
kndsoape, its ohangee of weather and wind, is 
brought into connexion with the chosen theme. 
*' A Haunted Mill " is of blotesque character; 
it derives from Oonstable and trom Bnysdael, 
and yet it is individual and new, because it is 
sincere. Mudi display is made in Mr. Mac- 
lean's gallery of drawings by certain Dutchmen 
(who were of old, as far as England is oon- 
oemed, a speciality of Qoupil's), and of one very 
■killed and agieeable Ilnglishman — Mr. Garter, 
ot the Institute, whose water-colours show, in 
theme as well as in treatment, the pretty direct 
inflnanoe of Israels's hand. Istaels is of course 
a notable master, though of limited range. He 
leads a school at the Hague, as Van Haanen 
does at Venice, the work of the one being 
devoted to the realisation of splendid colour and 
of the brightness and vivacity of contemporary 
life, and the work of the other to all that is 
saddest in the life of the humble and to hues 
that are sombre and melancholy. A more 
truly refined little Israels than "Waitingand 
Watching" it would be difficult to see. Were 
it new in theme or in arrangement, we might 
undertake the task of describing it ; as it is, we 
must leave it to be seen, insisting only on the 
completeness and delicacy of the triumph we 
do not analyse. Artz and Blommers and 
Neuhuys follow Israels in his final abandon- 
ment of all life but the humblest life. One or 
two of them, however, permit themselvee such 
exonrsionB into colour as he pendstently avoids. 
Mr. darter's drawing is of a peasant of the 
ooast, looking with much satisfaction upon 
ofispxing whose beauty would be lost to the 
oommon eye. The refined, yet homely, person 
be has sketched as the young wife lends a 
measore of charm to the mere subject of his 
work, and delicacy and restraint are as visible 
in bis artistic meUiod as in the best of those 
dramati»]^tonae to which the present instance 
of his ait is dsfvoted. 

Fbeoebiok Wssuobb. 



TEE DUDLEY QALLEBY. 

This is, we believe, the last exhibition to be 
lield under the management of the present 
committee, tiie Dadley Oallery exhibition 
passing next year into the hands of the Dudley 
tjlatlery Art Society. During its sixteen years' 
eaner, the Dudley has done good service in 
fint bringing before the pubho the works of 
many paintus who have afterwards achieved 
eminence ; and there are pictures in the present 
exhibition which lead us to suppose that this 
f -nnotion may be still to some extent performed ; 
but there u clearly need for both a more 
rigorous standard in the admission of works 
and for an effort to impart more vaiiety and 
interest to the exhibitions. The pictures this 
year, however, seem to us to compare as a 
whole not nntavourably with those of last year. 
There is not much that is really bad, but there 
IB a great deal that is only passably good. We 
■ball notioe those pictures which appear to us 
to rise above the prevalent medioori^. 

Foremost among these we should place Mr. 
Kaf iec Bemy'i powerful and tratufol sea- 



picture, "Bowing for the. Port" (161). The 
colour and swirl of the water are admirably 
given ; and, although we fancy we discern some 
uncertainty in the painting of the rooks, we must 
admit that when the picture is seen at the proper 
distance they come out right The sky seams 
to us the least satisfactory part of this exc^ent 
work. "The Morning Catch" (176), by the 
same painter, is remarkable for the success with 
which a peculiar effect of light on the sea is 
given by the use of what may be termed a 
" trick," but is certainly an effective trick. The 
stones of the pier in the foreground are care- 
fully and tmuifally painted. Another clever 
sea painter, Mr. £idwin Ellis, has only one 
picture— "Whitby" (233). We have here a 
truthful representation of the sky on a fresh 
breezy summer morning, and the whole 
picture is vigorous and dashing in a high degree. 
Bat is there not some danger of vigour de- 
generating into mere coarseness of execution, 
and of originality of colouring becoming eccen- 
tricity P We have watched Mr. Ellis's career 
with 80 much interest that we should deeply re- 
gttX if our apprehensions in this respect should 
prove to be well founded. To turn now to a 
wholly different subject, we have in Miss Bertha 
Newcombe's "White Calves" (321) a singu- 
larly daring and clever study. Against a nearly 
white background a number of white calves are 
oomiog up to a little girl — whose figure, by-the- 
way, is very unsatisfactory as regards drawing. 
But nothing could be more masterly than the 
way in which Uie soft white coats of the calves are 
given, or than the skill with which, without the 
least garishness, the white animals are brought 
out from the light background. If Miss New- 
combe continues to show the originality and 
power evinced in this picture, she has, we think, 
a great future before her. A word should be said, 
while on the subject of animals, about Mr. 
Thomas Blinks' "Look Out" (346)— a fox- 
terrier in the act of jumping towards the spec- 
tator over some high grass and flowers. The 
action is extremely well given ; but are the 
hind legs correctly drawn P We merely pro- 
pound the question, not having had any recent 
opportunity of observing the appearance of the 
hmd legs of a jumping terrier. They certainly 
look odd in the picture. We hope the Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals will 
not make too minute enquiries as to how Mr. 
Blinks induced his model to "sit." Two 
careful and solidly painted studies, "The 
Beginningr" (354) and "The End" (364), by 
lix. F. S. HolUuK^ placed near the door, attract 
and deserve attention; and there is a very 
humorous and clever Irish sketch by Mr. J. 
Watson Nicol (160), based upon some lines of 
Charles Lever's. The expression of the tenant- 
farmer, who is considering that 

" the land ye sea from the steeple 
Belonged to ni all from the Floo4,^' 
la inimitable. Mr. George Clausen's " Peasant 
Girl " (166) is a pleasing example of his well- 
known style. We may sum up some of the 
other notable pictures very shortly. Mr. F. A. 
Winkfield has a careful Lttle picture, " In the 
Painter's Hands" (40), and Mr. E. J. Uumphery 
■ends an exceedingly pleasant, and in many 
respects interesting, study called " On the Wey, 
Surrey" (288). Mr. Hayes, B.H.A., has a 
clever little picture of " Hastings Beach " (301) ; 
and M. Fantin has an excellent flower-piece, 
" Flears de Poirier et Cerise " (416), and two 
other good studies of flowers. 



NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Th^ Manchester Literary Club has issued a 
circular advocating the piuchase, for the benefit 
of Manchester and other large towns, of the 
collection of Leech's drawings which remains in 
the hands of the artist'i sisters. The propoeal 



has already obtained the support of Mr. Buskin 
and many other well-known names. Mr. Bus- 
kin writw: — 

"It is with the greatest pleasnrs that I accept 
the hononr of having my name plaoed on the oem- 
mittes for obtaining funds for the parohaia of 
these drawings ; and I tmat that ths respect of 
the English pnbllo for the gentle oharaoter of the 
master, and their gratitude for the amniement 
with which he has brightened so many of their 
days, will be expressed In the only way in which 
expression is yet poMible by doe oare and wise nse 
of the predona poises sion s he lias left to them." 

Teb Boyal Academidans have decided to take 
upon themselves a task that is likely to be of 
great service in the study of Bnglidi art. 
This is the reprint in volumes of all the Cata- 
logues of their exhibitions from the foundation of 
the Boyal Academy in 1768 to the present time. 
Careful indexes will be made, and everything 
done to render the work useful for reference. 
No one, perhaps, who has not experienoed the 
trouble of searching through old Catalogues to 
find some particular fact of unknown date can 
estimate the advantage of such a compilation as 
this. To the biographer and collector it will be 
invaluable. It will be published, it is stated, 
at a price that will merely repay costs. 

Wa understand that the Prince of Wales, on 
seeing a copy of Mr. G. Bamett Smith's nor- 
trait of Thomas Carlyle, inunediately subscribed 
for it The Earl of Derby and the Earl of Fife 
are also among the subscribers to the work. 
We referred to this etching — an almost life-size 
head — some time ago ; and we may add that 
those who knew Carlyle wdl spei^ highly of it 
It may still be obtained at the published price 
from the artist, Cuba Villa, Bickerton Boad, N. 

M. BoHHAT is at work upon a " Martyrdom 
of Bt Denis," intended for the decoration of 
the Pantheon. The picture irill probably be 
exhibited at the next Salon. 

AiroTHEB enormous panorama has just been 
executed by the French painter Carrier-Belleose. 
It is at present exhibiting for a short time in 
Paris, but is intended for the town of Lourdes. 
It is strange that the rag^ for panoramas which 
has seized upon Paris and Brussels should be 
so much less developed in London. 

M. FAi.aui£RE has been elected Professor of 
Sculpture at the Boole des Beaux-Arts, in suc- 
cession to M. Jouffroy. This school re-opened 
last month with 661 architects, 28S painters, 
and 184 sculptors on its list of pupils. In one 
of its vestibules has just been plaoed a series of 
copies from Michelangelo, made at Bome by 
M. PaulBaudry. 

This week's number of VArt is likely to be 
especially interesting to English readers^ for it 
contains the beginning of a biographical and 
critical sketch, by Bniest Ohesneau, of Ford 
Madox Brown, one of our greatest^ though 
unfortunately least known, painters. An ac- 
count of the early pre-Raphaelite movement 
and its brilliant, daring, but short-lived Beview, 
called the Qtrm, introduces the subject. 
Although we cannot q,uite agree with Mr. 
Ohesneau that English eriticiam generally found 
in the early works of the pre-Baphaelitea 
" elevation of thought, originality of conception, 
refinement of taste, and a ourious effort at 
finished execution," still, even from the first, 
there were not wanting a few instructed writers 
who, amid the_ general scorn and laughter, 
recognised the significance of the pre-Baphaelite 
movement in English art The rest of the 
number is chiefly taken up by a description 
and iUnstrations of the monument to Victor 
Emanuel at Borne. 

Wi: have received from Messrs. Oolnaghi, 
chromo-lithographic reproductions of the water- 
colour drawings which Mr. William Simpson 
made for the Queen of the two Volunteer 
leyiewa held iMt yeu. As ia bat light, in the 
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Windsor review the royal element predominates ; 
in the Edinburgh reriew, the architecture of the 
city and the fearful storm of rain that marked 
the day. The subject is only one degree less 
•mbitions than that vhioh overwheuned the 
powers of Mr. Y. Frinsep ; and Mr. Simpson is 
greatly to be oongratolateid on the measure of 
success he has obtained. In eyery respect we 
think the Scotch j>icture the finer of the two. 
Not a point here is missed. The wide expanse 
of the Queen's Park turned to a swamp ; the 
familiar outliDes of the Oalton Hill, Holyrood 
Palace, and the Castle, with the black tempest 
threatening, bat not envelopiog all — make up a 
scene that demanded and stimulated the true 
artist. The process of reproduction has been 
most skilfully performed, though how much 
of the credit ought to be assigned to Mr. 
G. MacuUoch and how much to Mr. C. F. Kell 
we cannot say. Doubtless, Mr. Simpson's own 
practice in lithography contributed not a little 
to produce a result which is itself a work of art, 
admirable both ia softness and variety of tone 
and in general effect. 
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THB STAGE. 

Of the two stage events of the present week, 
neither is of the first importance. "Betsy" 
was revived at the Criterion on Saturday, in 
place of " Little Miss MufEet." As it affords 
occasion for that continual stream of hilarity 
which has become an essential in pieces pro- 
duced under the direction of Mr. Wyndham, 
and is, indeed, distinctly witty, "Betsy" will 
have, no doubt, a second successful run. At 
Toole's Theatre, which, though it has given us 
one or two good pieces, is generally too much 
associated with what are called " one-part 
plays," there has been brought out a new 
drama by Mr. Pinero. Mr. Pinero, being an 
actor as well as an author, is steeped to the 
lips in a knowledge of the requirements of the 
scene ; but whether from a lack, on the present 
occasion, of homogeneousness in the piece, or 
from the defidenoies of more than one performer, 
the play did not impress so strongly as had 
been expected. It is a relief to see Mr. Toole 
acting neither the part of a serving-man nor that 
of an excessively illiterate tradesman who has 
become quickly enriched; and his performance 
of the cobbler, who is at the same time a village 
eohoolmaster, has many points of quaint 
humour, so that he may continue to please. 
Bat an air of reality by no means invariably 
attends upon the character Mr. Pinero has 
sketched and Mr. Toole has embodied. Still, 
as we have implied, the popular comic actor 
can have pretty much his own way with his 
audience. Many people, however, prefer his comic 
song in the after-piece, '< The Speaker's Eye," 
to any of his efforts in his more considerable 
part. Mr. Gkrden and Mr. Billington are en- 
gaged in the main play ; Miss Ely Eempster 
plays a village girl who loves the cobbler, and 
Miss Myra Holme enacts with some touches of 
forcible melodrama the part of a yoang woman 
who has been engaged to ride in a circus and 
wishes to give it up. It must be said that on 
the present occasion Mr. Toole has certainly not 
been supplied with a one -part piece, the author 
having been minded to arouse a serious interest 
in the fortunes of Gilian, who was once at the 
drous, and of her lover. 

Fob the moment we must confine ourselves to 
barely recording the decided success which the 
new <mira comique by Planquette, " Bip Van 
WtnUe," has met with at the Comedy Theatre. 
Its production on the London stage has been 
the occasion of quite an inroad of Parisian 
visitors, anxious to hear the partition at a 
composer of extreme promise, and the rendering 
of the play by English actors of note in this 
order oc p eiftiiiuanee. We cAiaU diortly speak 
of this aaocess at greater length. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Mem Oatie: Travels and Adventures 
East of the Caspian during the yean 1879- 
80-81, including Five Months' Beeidence 
among the Tekkes of Merv. Bv Bdmond 
O'Donovan. With Portrait, Maps, and 
Facsimiles of State Documents. In 2 vols. 
(Smith, Elder <Ss Co.) 
Tk£8B volumes contain an extremely graphic 
description of one of the most remarkable 
feats in geographical enterprise of our time. 
Merv had long been the goal of the Central 
Aiian explorer, and the desire to visit its 
rained mounds had been shared by every lover 
of adventure. Forty years ago several English 
officers made the journey and returned in 
nfety, bringing back with them the only direct 
information on the subject we possessed 
nntil the other day. But after the close 
of the first Afghan war, and the return of 
Dr. Wolff from his fruitless visit to 
Bokhara, a cloud descended over Merv, then 
about to pass through the interesting and not 
unimportant phase in its fortunes of being 
transferred to the Tek6s. Neither Vdmbery 
nor any of the English officers who have 
visited Sarakhs and the borders of Dereges 
and Kuchan were able to pierce this cloud ; and 
Merv, under its new masters, the marauding 
Tek6 Turcomans, seemed likely to remain a 
mystery to us until cleared up by Russian 
conquest. Mr. O'Donovan waa fortunate 
not only in being the first Englishman to visit 
Merv for more than a whole generation, but 
also in getting there before the thing had been 
done by Russian officers. Very soon the 
journey to Merv will have become quite an 
ordinary performance; and it is more than 
probable that before long the Turcoman 
stronghold will be one of the recognised 
halting places on the route from the Caspian 
to Turkestan. Mr. O'Donovan both saw Merv 
and lived there before it lost its freshness 
and native colour, and while yet the hope was 
strong among its people that the wave of 
Bossian invasion might be resisted and re- 
pelled. Moreover, although we shall doubt- 
less hear much from M, Leesar and his com- 
panions and from their successors, it is highly 
improbable that any future writer will suc- 
ceed in giving us anything approaching the 
realistic picture which Mr. O'Donovan has 
drawn of the Tek4 capital and its inhabitants. 
The obataeles in the way of a visit to Merv 
were not merely the difficulties of the desert 
and the reputed ferocity of the Turcomans 
themselveB. The dislike of both the Persian 
aad the English Qovernments to sanction a 
journey that might not improbably hive a 



fatal ending for the traveller proved in most 
oases an effectual bar to those who regarded 
the other drawbacks as the necessary whets to 
g^ve zest to the adventure. Mr. 0' Donovan was 
more fortunate than those who had preceded 
him ; but, at the last, he had to give the slip to 
the guardians of the Persian border, and to 
ride boldly into the desert in the direction of 
Merv, The distance was covered as rapidly 
as possible, partly in fear of pursuit from 
Dereges, and partly through apprehension of 
attacks by some roving party of the Akhals 
who had just been defeated by Qen. Scobeleff 
at Gteok Tepeh. When Mr. O'Donovan took 
this final plunge into the desert, he had 
already been travelling for more than two 
years in the countries east of the Caspian. 
He had visited the two Russian harbours or 
landing-places, Erasnovodsk and Chikishlar ; 
be had ascended the Atrek to Chat ; he had 
explored the Persian border districts of 
Dereges and Euohan ; and he had resided in 
the cities of Teheran and Meshed. The 
whole of the first and a portion of the 
second volume are taken up with the narrative 
of this part of Mr. O'Donovan's experiences ; 
but, although the interest is fully sustuned 
throughout the work, it is, of course, in the 
details of his residence at Merv that people 
are particularly interested. It is to the con- 
sideration of these that we shall devote our 
main attention. 

IP, as seems probable, the idea generally held 
of Merv is that it is only a temporary camp in 
the midst of a desert, this idea is erroneous, 
as a glance at the general map of the Merv 
district given opposite p. 202 of the second 
volume will reveal. The Merv oasis is, indeed, a 
highly cultivated and thickly populated dis- 
trict of about six hundred square miles, with 
a computed number of nearly half-a-miilion 
inhabitants. Irrigation is carried through- 
out this tract of country by numerous canals 
and channels from the main course of the 
Murghab River, which is dammed at three 
places for the purpose of making the most of 
its volume within a limited space. The 
ruins of old Merv lie at the most eastern 
point of this territory, on the recognised 
caravan route to Chaijui and Bokhara, but 
the present town is situated on the Murghab 
itself, some thirty miles south-west of the 
ancient cities. Old Merv consists of the 
ruins of Oiaonr Kala, Sultan Sanjar, and 
Bairam Ali ; but the Merv of the Tek^s is a 
straggling collection of hihitkaa round the 
fortifications constructed by the late Ehan 
Kouohid, which are known from his name 
as Kouohid Khan Kala. Merv, strictly 
speaking, is now nothing more than the fort 
of the late chief of the Toktamish, or principal 
branch of the Teke Turcomans. Scattered 
throughout this work are various descriptions 
of all these sites, of which the following pas- 
sages, culled from different parts of the 
volume, appear the most important. On Mr. 
O'Donovan's first arrival at Merv, he 
writes : — 

" Another hour brought us to the banks of the 
Murgab, which I now saw for the first time. 
We crossed it upon a rickety bridge, sup^rted 
on unhewn tree-trunks planted vertically in the 
river bed, the roadway being four feet wide, 
and devoid of anything in the siiape of a parapet. 
This steaoture was nearly fifteen fiaet above the 



suifaoe of the river. The stream follows an 
extremely winding channel in a shallow ravine 
varying from twelve to eighteen feet in depth. 
... I found myself in the midst of about two 
hundred huts ranged in rows of two or three 
hundred yards in length. In front of one of 
the foremost waved a small red banner from a 
lanoe-ahaft lashed to the top of a pole. This 
marked the residence of the lohty ar, or executive 
chief, elected by the leading persons of the entire 
Merv district. Five hundred yards distant to 
the northward loomed a long line of earthwork 
forming a front of a mile and a -half in length, 
and shutting out the prospeot in that direction. 
This lice formed the chord of an arc described by 
the river, and constituted the sew luroomaa 
stronghold, Kouohid Khan Kala." 

Among the Turcomans, and in Persia 
generally, there is a strong prejudice against 
re-occupying the site of a ruined city. This 
superstition has resulted in none of the old 
towns of Merv which were destroyed by suc- 
cessive conquerors being built upon. Four 
towns which have been known to different 
ages as Merv or Merou, from the Margiana 
of the Parthians to the Bairam Ali which 
was destroyed by the Bokharans, lie in ruins 
within the compass of a few miles on the verge 
of the desert, at a considerable distance, as 
has been explained, from the administrative 
centre of the Tek^ji. Mr. O'Donovan paid a 
special visit to these ruins, accompanied by 
one of the Turcoman chiefs. Some of hia 
impressbns are conveyed in the following 
passages :— 

" In the midst of all this waste of onmibling 
palaoes and baths and ramparts, excepting the 
snakes, a few birds, and an occasional jackal, 
no living creature is to be met with, save, 
indeed, an occasional Ersari robbw or treasure- 
seeker ; for here, as in almost every other part 
of the East, the popular imagmaUon enriches 
these ruined vaults and foundataons with secret 
treasures stowed away beneath them. We left 
Bairam Ali by its eastern gate, for the doable 
enclosure has two entrances. Immediately in 
front, and a thousand yards away to the east- 
ward, rose a long line of earth bank indicating 
the site of Oiaour Kala, as Che oldest of the 
Merv cities is now called. . . . The great earth 
ramparts by which it is surrounded closely re- 
semble in size and construction those of Kouchid 
Khan Kala, which would almost seem to have 
been copied from them. At a distance the 
ramparts of the old town exactly resemble a 
great railway embankment. . . . Almost in the 
centre of Giaour Kala stands a large mound, on 
the summit of which are the traces of walls and 
towers. This was probably an old palace, or a 
defensive work of some kind. The arg, or 
citadel proper, was here, as in every other 
ancient town in this part of the world which I 
have examined, in its north-eastern angle, and 
consisted of a square enclosure, of wmch the 
northern and eastern sides were identical with 
the main rampart itself. . . . Standing on the 
ramparts of this old city, the view ranges 
far away to the eastward over slightly Tin- 
dulating ground largely covered with tamarisk 
growths, while here and there are traces of 
ruined walls and buildings, scattered sparsely 
in the present wilderness. This Qiaour Kala is 
the oldest of the three remains, and was doubt- 
less the first waUed city erected upon the spot. 
It was destroyed by the Arabs towards the end 
of the seventh century, when the lieutenants of 
Omar, having overrun Persia, pushed away 
northward towards the Oxus." 

Mr. O'Donovan excels in describing in- 
dividuals and in bringing before his readers 
the details of Torcoman domestic life. Proof 
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of ihk is fturniihed at every tun, and where 
there ia so mneh of ezeeUenoe it seenu in- 
Tidiooi to make a selection. We may, 
hoireTer, qnote his portrait of the notorious 
l^kma Sirdar, who has giren in his adhesion 
to the Czar, and who formed the most promi- 
nent member of a Turcoman deputation that 
was sent to St Petenborg last year : — 
" The stranger was no other than the celebrated 
Tokmtf Serdar, tiie chief military leader of the 
Akhal T^A, and the man by whose enei^ 
and ability the defence of the Turcoman terri- 
tory and fortress had been so long prolonged. 
He was dightly under the middle height, 
broadly bnilt, very quiet, almost subdued, in 
manner his small gray eyes sometimes lighting 
T^ with a humorous twinkle. His features, 
though not at all rejgular, had that irregularity 
whisb is often seen m a distinguished tavani of 
the Wes^ and bore the impress of thought. 
Had I met him elsewhere, and clothed in Euro- 
pean garb, I should not have been surprised to 
Mam that he was an eminent member of the 
Bar or of some other learned profBSsion. For 
some time he said but little, oeing evidently 
engaged in examining me closely. At lengu 
he seemed satisfied that I was not a Bnssian, 
having probably had sufficient experience of 
Bnssians to enable him to form a sound opinion. 
He went on to say, what I had so often heard 
from iSkk^ lips, bow disappointed they were 
tlut the English troops had stopped short and 
not oome on vi& Herat to the Tomxtman country. 
Then he proceeded to review the general 
situation and its beaiing on the lurooman 
question." 

With regard to] the home life of the 
Turcomans, perhaps no passage could be more 
ezpresnve than the following, which narrates 
some of the inindenta met with during a visit 
to the country house of Aman Niaz Khan, the 
chief of the Otamish tribe. His description 
of a Turcoman villa is something quite 
fresh:— 

"Some twenty acres of ground, copiously 
watered by branches ot the Alasha Oanal, were 
enclosed Irf a tall [P] mud walL One half of 
this was under dorer, which here grows to a 
veiry great height ; the remainder was devoted 
to orpa [barley] and melon ; while around the 
honse and enclosing the vineyards were pretty 
extensive groves of ajwieot and peach. The 
Khan's house, situated in the centre of a small 
grove, was an oblong structure of unbaked 
bride, plastered over with fine yellow loam, 
and itiU exhibiting some attempts at decoration 
about the entry and windows. It was two 
storiee in height, flat roofed, and about fifty 
feet by twenty long and wide, and fifteen in 
height. The Elian told me that he seldom 
inhabited this, as he preferred living in an m ; 
moreover, he used it as a stoiehouse for com 
and fruit. . . . Olose to the Khan's house were 
numerous villages, also surrounded with fruit 
trees and vineyards. They were inhabited by 
the ehiefs own immediate clansmen, the 
Kethkoda of each being a olose relation of his 
own. He took infinite pains to show me over 
his grounds, of which he appeared to fed very 
proud." 

While Mr. O'Donovan is careful to dwell 
upon the faults and vices of the Turcomans, 
such as voracity in eating, oovetousness, and 
similar failings, which they share in common 
with other Easterns supposed to rank 
higher in the scale of civilisation, he 
also records much to their credit Both the 
Akhals and the Takes are evidently attached 
to their homes, and are consequently not 
nomads in the slriet sense of the word. The 



statement may appear too optimist, but it 
is oertainly supported by many facts in the 
author's experience, that their reclamation 
from a lawless life would not be a matter of 
much difficulty when once taken seriously in 
hand. The marauders appear to be in a 
minority ; and of late the prindpal chiefs have 
seen that their true polioy oonnsts in restrain- 
ing the propensity of their followers to harry 
the lands of their neighbours. What the mere 
hope of English support sufficed to ensure, the 
oonvietion that therein lies the only way to 
secure good terms from the Russians will render 
imperatively necessary. In this event it will 
become an anachronism to speak of the 
dwellers on the Murghab banks as incorrigible 
freebooters and as the pest of the border-lands 
of Inm and Turan. Under the direct auspices 
of the Czar, they seem destined to become as 
dutiful subjects and as careful agriculturists as 
the Cossacks of the Don. Already many of 
the Western Turcomans have settled down as 
Russian subjects. Not merely have they paid 
the poll-tax required of them — ^they have 
even fought the battles of their new msster. 
The Tek6s told Mr. O'Donovan that they were 
more afraid of the corps raised from among 
the Tomut Turcomans than of the troops 
recruited in Circassia or Little Russia. And, 
if such has already been the case with the 
Turcomans on the brink of the Caspian, the 
task of assimilation promises to be not very 
difficult with those of the Tejend and 
Murghab valleys. 

Mr. O'Donovan is very careful to avoid 
politics, and he steers clear of many oon- 
troversial points. The information he fur- 
nishes throws, however, much light on the 
subject, and will be quoted by both schools in 
favour of their views. The nuin conolnsion 
appears, however, obvious. The Turcomans 
were drilling to accept British aid against 
Russia, and, in the event of receiving it, to 
oppose Russia to the bitter end as our allies. 
This point, after reading Mr. O'Donovan's 
pages, does not admit of the shadow of a 
doubt. But that condition of things is buried 
in a past that cannot be recalled. The 
Turcomans always hesitated between playing 
two games — one for the British, the other for 
the Russian, alliance. They have played the 
former, and there has been no result. Dis- 
couraged by Mr. Thomson's enigmatical 
replies to their proffers of faithftil service to 
the English Padishah, and disgusted, it must 
be added, by Mr. O'Donovan's silence in his 
capacity of their appointed ambassador 
and advocate, they are now probably more 
bitterly disposed towards England than before 
they were friendly. Unless Russia resorts 
to an unnecessary and foolish violence, they 
are already her pledged auxiliaries, ready 
to execute any project in which their ser- 
vices as irregular cavalry may be needed. 
Hope of their assistance in checking the 
Russian advance must therefore be definitely 
abandoned; but onr consideration for Mr. 
O'Donovan's service to Central Asian know- 
ledge is not to be qualified by the fact that 
he was the first to bring home to the minds of 
the Tek^ Turcomans, by practical proof, 
the unreality of English support when a 
distant community is menaced by a foe at 
its very door. 

DbUETEIUS ChABLBS BoiTItOIB. 



Sometpun Tartu. By Edwin CoUsr. (). t 
R. MaxweU.) 

No apology, such as Mr. CoUer offers in hii 
Preface, is needed for the collection and 
publication of these legendary ballads, which 
nave appeared from time to time in sundry 
magazines and journals. Written, as their 
author informs us, " during the scant leigun 
that falls to the lot of a hard-working pro- 
vincial journalist," they are so evidently of 
genuine inspiration and the product of happy, 
if brief, leisure— <uid possess, moreover, in s 
high degree, the rarer qualities of the dasi of 
poetry to which they belong — that they should 
be welcome to all admirers of popular song. 
The legends that form the subject-matter of 
many of them are, it is true, slight and of 
secondary importance, being neither of pro- 
found archaic interest nor in any sense typical, 
as many legends are, of certain phases of 
monastic and feudal life invaluable to the 
archaeological historian. It is in the telliog 
ot these stories that their chief merit lies; 
and Mr. Coller frequently displays a dramatie 
power and a direct and simple force in 
narration that are remarkably akin to the 
native strength and naif charm of oor older 
ballads. In those of his poems where he hu 
freed himself from the beguiling influence of 
Barham and Hood his work may fairly be 
compared with the best of Wordsworth'* 
early " Lyrical Ballads," always setting aside, 
as beyond the parallel of comparison, the inire- 
quent imaginative toaches of those ballads. 
Like those, however, these lyrical balladi ire 
told in the vernacular, are distinguished by 
an uncompromising adherence to nature, ue 
spontaneous in lyrical utterance, and un- 
affected in expression. In their form there 
is but one incongruity to note, and tbit is 
occasional interpolations of rather hscknejed 
quotations that mar somewhat the enumbk 
of those poems that treat of " time long 
past" 

Mr. Coller's powers are decidedly mote ad- 
vantageously shown in those ballads where he 
has taken modem life for his theme than in 
those where he remodels the old form of ballad 
and illustrates legendary lore. Such pieces 
as " Bessie and I,'' " Not in the Frognmsae," 
•• Bodgy," and " A Rogue and a Vagabond " 
are instinct vdth dramatic art, and are told 
with unforced humour and genuine pathos. 
In the first-mentioned ballad the speaker 
relates to a friend how, returning from « 
(German university, he meets again his phiy 
mate of old, now grown to a beautiful woman, 
how he misconceived her affection for bio, 
and fled from her presence to continue hie 
studies, which eventually occasioned his entire 
loss of sight Through love and pity, she 
marries him ; and he, many years after, die- 
covers signs of return of sight, is cured by an 
oculist, and reveals the truth to his wife and 
children in the form of a fairy tale, told with 
simple and touching pathos. Still wearing 
his blue spectacles, he proceeds to his countiy 
home : — 

" Yon oan easily guess what my fediap w* *^ 

I got back home at last ; 
And how, as I trod on the threshold here, mj 

heart beat thick and fait ; , 

And how I had nearly told her all b a bant o 

passionate bUw, .^ 

As my darling flew to welooms me horns witaa 

lovuig olasp and kiss. 
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"Dwr hMrt, 'twM the Mine iireel bonnle faoe, 

nay, bonaier khan before. 
With the old loft oharm In the Inatrona eyei that 

had won my heart of yore ! 
Sweat eyei that were moUt with tender tears, 

that it went to my heart to we, 
God kaowa that I never knew till then the depth 

of her love for me. 

"She pat my hat and my ttiok away, and with 

tender and wifely oare 
Lad me, who teemed lo helplem and dark, to my 

old aeouatomed ohair ; 
And then ahe left me a minate or io, with a Um 

and a gentle word. 
While ahe ran to bring the oUIdren down ; and 

my heart waa itrangely ttined 

" Aa I looked about at the pleaiant room, and oat 

on the garden Tiew, 
That all aeemed ao {amOlarly attaage, ao old and 

yet ao new; 
And I dropp'd back into my ohair oooe moM^ 

with a knging akin to pain, 
Aa I heard the obildran ooma aknrrying down to 

weloome me home again." 

Then foUowa the happy revelation, which is 
too charmingly told and at too great length 
to be truncated by quotation. 

If Mr. Coller ezoela in pathos in such 
ballads u "Bessie and I" and "A Rogue 
and » Vagabond," he displays a dramatic 
intensity in " Not in the Programme " which 
is almost more remarkable, and which io 
competent hands should prove highly 
effective on the platform. The story, told 
by a strolling player, is related with masterly 
command of the passionate and fiery force 
with which it is charged ; and this energy is 
never forced ; the climax is reached naturally 
in the coarse of a narrative in which the 
speaker's powerful reminiscent sense of the 
melodramatic incident he relates is revealed 
by the quiet, subdaed glow, rather than the 
unsteady flame, of enthusiasm. Among the 
other ballads a word of notice is due to 
" Margetjr's Valentine," '* An Autumn Even- 
ing's Dream," and " In the Good Old Times." 
The second of these is a meditative poem, 
notable for the success with which the strain 
of retrospective reverie is sustained, and 
replete with finished pictures of rural calm 
and beauty. The perusal of this volume 
should caose Mr. CoUer's promised Second 
Series of " homespun yams " to be awaited with 
interest by all who sidmire our ballad litera- 
ton^ J. Abthub Blaikie. 



Cutvenatioiu and Journal* in Egypt and 
Malta. By Nassau W. Senior. (Sampson 
Low.) 

Thsse two volumes contain the late Mr. 
Senior's diary of his visit to Egypt and 
Malta during the last two months of 1855 
and the first few months of 1856. It was 
the fortune of Mr. Senior to accompany, by 
the invitation of M. de Lesseps, the inter- 
national commission of specialists which was 
appointed, at the request of Said Pasha, to 
examine the technical feasibility of the Suez 
Canal. The history of the Suez Canal is 
a thrioe-told tale; and in this respect Mr. 
Senior's diary is of but little interest. But the 
author, as was his habit, sought the company 
of the most intelligent men in Egypt, and 
by skilful examination elicited a marvellous 
amount of information as to its social and I 
political condition. ' 



Day by day these conversations were put 
on paper, and arranged with no common 
literary skill. As a chronicler of important 
gossip. Senior stands high in English 
Oteratore. Under favourable conditions he 
might have rivalled St-Simon. The fact 
that this testimony was gathered from the 
mouths of independent and hostile witnesses 
renders it of special value. Au Oriental 
invariably regards every ruler or man in 
authority from a personal point of view. 
The ideas of responsibility to the State, of 
the rights of individuals, of the existence 
of any law beyond the will of the Sovereign, 
are in the East in a rudimentary condition. 
It is true that the Koran and the traditions 
of Islamism have built up a somewhat vague 
code of political and social morality, known 
as the " sacred law," by which the conduct 
of Mussulman mlers is supposed to be regu- 
lated ; but in practice this code is very elastic. 
It prevented one of the earlier Saltans from 
touching a recalcitrant Sheik-uI-Islam with 
the sword, bat it allowed of his being pounded 
to death in a mortar. 

The statements which Mr. Senior took 
down from the lips of his informants are one 
and all coloured by pemonal prejudice ; but, 
placed side by side, they afford an accurate 
account of the social and political condition 
of Egypt under Said Pasha, the grandson of 
the founder of the dynasty, Mehemet Ali. 
So far as we can judge, the subjects of 
Said were in many respects worse off than 
those of the contemporary Sultan, Abd-ul- 
Medjid. Private property was far less secure 
than in Turkey. The Egyptian tribunals 
were corrupt even from a Turkish point of 
view. The kadis openly sold their decisions 
without hearing evidence. A kadi of Ana- 
tolia or Syria would frequently take money 
to delay his decision ; he would seldom decide 
against the evidence. If he did, he ran a real 
risk of being dismissed by the Sheik-ul-Islam, 
if the unsuccessful litigant chose to appeal to 
that functionary. 

Not the least interesting passages are those 
which give estimates of the character and 
capacities of Mehemet Ali and his two im- 
mediate successors. The founder of the 
reigning family was truly a freak of nature. 
By birth a barbarian, he possessed all the 
qualities which distinguish civilised man from 
the savage — industry, love of knowledge, and 
the sagacity which gives up present advan- 
tag;es in the hope of securing distant results. 
This was M. de Lesseps' opinion of Mehemet 
AU:— 

"As a man of creative and administrative 
genius I put him very high ; indeed, I am not 
sore that I do not put him higher than Napoleon 
himself. Napoleon belonged to the most highly 
civilised nation on the Continent, and received 
the best education which that nation could give. 
. . . He had excellent materials, the civilisation 
of ten . centimes, to work on, and excellent in- 
struments to work taith. Mehemet All had to 
create everything— he had almost to create 
himself. 

" Pew men have passed a youth of greater 
hardship. Even after he had obtabed some 
influence by his services in Egypt, and used to 
dine with my father— who early detected his 
talents — often, instead of going home at night, 
he slept near the door. One day, as he told 

Ime, a silver dish was stolen. He thought that 
the snspioion had fallen upon him, as the poorest 



guest, and it was with great diffieolty that he 
could be prevailed on to return to the nonse. 

" He never could write, and did not leam to 
read till he was forty- seven, and then imper- 
fectly. I remember his puzzling over a de- 
spatch ; and when I remarked on the diffloolty 
of reading Turkish, he answered : ' My difficulty 
in not to read Turkish, but to read anything. 
You will see how quickly my secretary wul 



read it.* And yet this man, ignorant and 
unedaoated, valued as highly as any European 
the knowledge which he did not possess. , . . 
He established schools in all the towns and 
large villa^ges — places in which at that time not 
an Egyptian could read, and in which know- 
ledge was so unpopular that mothers blinded 
their children to keep them from sohooL" 

Had he altogether escaped the besetting 
sins of Eastern ' despots — suspicion, and 
indifi^ence to human life and sufferings-he 
would have been more than human. 
Although he massacred the Mamelokes, 
and would sometimes order wholesale 
ezecntions, he was never ornel without pur- 
pose. His nature waa kind. Once he had 
occasion to order one of his bailiffii SOO blows 
for some misdeed. The man died on the fol- 
lowing day. His master was moved to tears, 
and provided for the widow. Abbas Pasha, 
Mehemet All's grandson and successor, had 
been bred up in the harem, and was a per- 
fect type of the Eastern tyrant — ignorant, 
hating knowledge and everyone who pos- 
sessed it, suspicious, tinud, cruel, and aban- 
doned to the most loathsome vices. He 
abolished nearly aU his grandfather's schools, 
disbanded the army, and employed 120,000 
men in covering Egypt with palaces, bnilt 
with curious passages through which he 
might escape in case of a revolt. Ultimately 
he was assassinated. His successor. Said, had 
received a fair edaoation, and lived in Europe. 
He was well intentioned according to nis 
lights, sought to equalise the burdens of 
taxation and conscription, and to make the 
Bedaween amenable to the law. But he was 
a man of limited capacity, and knew no other 
but barbarian methods of working his ends. 
He abolished slavery, and decreed other re- 
forms which remained, and have remained, in 
a chrysalis state. In one respect his European 
travels were of use to his subjects. The con- 
trast between France and England made him 
a free-trader, and he placed the external and 
internal tolls of Egypt on a non-protective 
basis. His support of the Suez Canal was 
probably due to a shrewd suspicion that its 
accomplishment would loosen his bonds in 
Constantinople. 

After saying so much of the governors it 
will be fair to let Mr. Senior speak of the 
governed. The following anecdote told by 
M. Kuny, a French doctor in the service of 
the Egyptian Government, will not seem 
strange to those who know anything of the 
Fellaheen and their surroundings :— 

" A few months ago, as I was aooompanying 
Latif Pasha, the Ovvemor-Qeneral of Upper 
Egypt, on a tour of inspection, two men came 
to complain that the sheykh of their village 
had had one of their relations strangled, and 
hsd seined his land. They brought t&s corpse, 
sewed up in its shroud. ' How long,' I asked, 
' has he been dead ? ' ' Some hours,' they said. 
I desired it to be stripped, and found it still 
warm. I felt the wrist, and the pulse waa still 
beating; so was that of the temp(n«l artery, and 
very little disturbed. The eyes were abat, and 
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there did not appear to be any volnntary motion. 
Ipresoribed an application of the Korbdg (whip) 
to tile soles of the feet, which, as a oounter- 
irritwit, troold relieve the head if life was not 
extinct. The dead man overheard me, opened 
his eyes, and asked for water. ' Qod is merdfal,' 
said the oomplainers, ' and has restored him to 
life.' The Faslia, however, took a more matter- 
of-faot view of the case, and ordered them to 
be bastinadoed ; while this was being done, I 
whimpered to the corpse, * Yoor turn will come 
next ; you bad better slip away.' 

■ ■ It threw off its shroud, and ran off. It was 
caught, however, and received its punishment. 
Having thus disposed of the fraudulent plead- 
ing, ue Pasha heard the merits of the case ; 
ai^ it appeared that the man had really been 
TiDJnstly dispossessed by the sheykh, though 
he had thought it advisable- to strengthen his 
case by adding an aoousation of murder to one 
of unlawful eviction." 

Mr. Senior's journals oontaia some re 
marks on Egyptology and many excellent 
descriptions of Nile and desert scenery, but 
their one lasting merit consists in their faith- 
ful and graphic presentment of Egypt at a 
Tery important crisis in her history. The 
book has no index, and this deficiency is only 
partially supplied by an analytical table of 
contents at the beginning of each volume. 

ASIHUB R. R. BxXKEk. 



Oxford. By the Rev. Edward Marshall. 
" Diocesan Histories." (S. P. C. K.) 

Tbebb can only be one opinion — and that 
a high one — as to the general manner in 
which Mr. Marshall has performed his task 
in the compilation of this little book. He 
has approached the subject, which is by no 
means a simple one, in a scholarly spirit ; 
and the information he has gathered together 
is at once accurate and complete. In a 
volume that is professedly a handbook rather 
than a complete history, we should have 
hardly expected to meet with the results of 
original research ; but Mr. Marshall has more 
than once had recourse to recondite and 
hitherto unprinted authorities. And he 
evinces, as a rule, a sufficiently acute sense 
of proportion to prevent his erudition from 
weighing too heavily on his reader's atten- 
tion. But vre must confess that at times, 
and especially in the earlier chapters, we 
could well have desired less learning and 
greater lucidity of arrangement. The diffi- 
culties incidental to the subject, however, 
almost form in themselves an apology for 
such blemishes as we can detect in Mr. 
Marshall's work ; and we doubt if the greatest 
of our historians, had some unlucky fate turned 
him in this direction, could have altogether 
surmounted them. 

Examined from a purely historical point of 
view, the diocese of Oxford presents few 
prepossessing features. It lacks the note of 
gradual development that alone can give 
internal consistency to the history of any 
institution. Neither in its material extension 
nor in the enlargement of its moral influence 
has it experienced a continuous growth, but 
it has been constantly subject to sudden 
advances and repalses not readily capable of 
brief explanation. Some of the episodes that 
accompany its exaltation and depression are 
attractive enough, but they are often less 
closely connected with the diocese than with 



the university, whose posidon ab its centre 
frequently overshadows its importance ; and, 
even if we admit their strict relevancy, we 
seek in vain among them for a connecting 
thread to give to the history, as a whole, a well- 
sustained and organic interest. Far more 
than in the case of other diocesan histories, 
the facts only lend themselves to chrono- 
logical grouping, and any broad generality of 
treatment is practically impossible. 

The early fortunes of the diocese are char- 
acteristic of the irregular movements, both pro- 
fcressive and retrograde, of its whole career. 
Soon after the conversion of the West Saxons 
in the early part of the seventh century, Ox- 
fordshire became the central district of a 
diocese. Gteograpbioally speaking, it mainly 
difi'ered from the form it subsequently assumed 
in the fact that the bishop's ehair was placed 
at Dorchester, and not at Oxford — of which, 
it must be remembered, hardly any mention 
is made in early historical authorities before 
the final wrestle of England with the 
Danes, when it played a part that has 
been compared to that which it played 
in the Great Rebellion. For forty-two 
years a regular succession of bishops con- 
tinued at Dorchester ; but with the close of 
the seventh century the kingdom of Wessex 
was divided into the g^eat bishoprics of 
Winchester and Sherborne, and the see of 
Dorchester was absorbed within the latter, 
Oxfordshire ceases for nearly two centuries 
to have any claim on the attention of the 
ecclesiastical historian. During that interval 
the county passed from the kingdom of 
Wessex into the hands of the Mercian kings, and 
the see in closest proximity to it was that of 
Leicester. But at the end of the ninth century 
Dorchester for a second time became the home 
of a bishop, and nt a later date the sees of 
Lindsay and Leicester were abolished, and 
those dioceses came under his control. But 
in its re-established and extended form the 
Oxfordshire diocese was doomed to no lasting 
existence. After the conquest of the Normans 
the bishops' chairs throughout the country 
were removed from the smaller to the larger 
towns, and Dorchester was abandoned for the 
city of Lincoln. For five hundred years the 
shire formed one of the archdeaconries of that 
distant se6. As a diocese Oxford no longer 
existed, and has no history ; and Mr. Marshall 
has been forced to fill the wide gap with ac- 
counts of the clerical foundations of the city 
of Oxford and its neighbourhood, which only 
roughly concern the general subject of the 
book, but without which, we will admit, the 
general reader would have a right to com- 
plain of its incoherence. It was only, 
indeed, in 1542, a few years after the 
dissolution of the larger monasteries, that 
the bishopric of Oxford was permanently 
established. And it was not until 1545 
that the bishop's chair, which had originally 
been set up in the Abbey of Osney, was 
brought to Christchurch. Nor, in conse- 
quence of the confused religious movements 
of the century, is it before 1604 that the see 
can boast an uninterrupted succession of 
bishops. So uncertain was the basis of its 
existence for more than seven centuries after 
its first foundation. 

There are few noticeable events to signalise 
the early history of the diocese and to relieve 



the weariness of tracing its involved develop- 
ment. Mr. Marshall has dwelt at length oa 
the trials of Cranmer, Ridley, and Latimer 
in the Divinity SohooU and St. Mar/* 
Church ; but, although he could not hare 
been expected to omit them, the episode in 
only accidentally, owing to the presence of 
the university, brought into local reUtiou 
with the diocese. The Bishop of Oxford, 
so far as we know, took no active part in 
the tragedy. And a similar remark woald 
apply to the events that stirred Osrord ia 
later times. If any one cause might be 
assigned for the want of identity in the lead- 
ing fortunes of the two institutions, it might 
be sought in the feeble character of most 
of the bishops. Little profitable information 
can be gathered from following out in detail 
the even tenor of their lives. They with- 
held themselves (with a slight exception in 
the case of the Oxford Methodisto) from 
the many religious revivals of which Oxford 
was the first home from the time of Wicliffe 
to that of Newman; and, although their 
conduct always indicated on their part a 
desire to do their duty very respectably, it 
often showed a strange ignorance of the 
spiritual needs of the time, and deprived them 
of such influence over the movements as would 
have made them leading features of the history 
of the diocese. 

To the student of ecclesiastical architecture, 
however, the diocese of Oxford will appear in 
a very different light to that in which it it 
regarded by the historian. A better field 
could hardly be found for studying the subject 
under its various aspects. Of Norman, Earl/ 
English, Perpendicular, and Jacobean work, 
Oxfordshire can show some of the best extant 
examples ; and Mr. Marshall has not neglected 
the advantages that this fact has given iun. 
Nor has he confined his architectural comment* 
wholly to the county that gives the see itt 
name. During comparatively recent jearn 
the neighbouring counties of Berks and Bucks 
have been annexed to the diocese of Oxford, 
and thus Windsor has been included within 
its boundaries. In summarising the early 
history of these annexations, Mr. Marshall has 
added a fairly good account of their point) 
of architectural interest. S. L, Leb. 
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Damoclet. By Margaret Veley. 

vols. (Smith, Elder & Co.) 
The "Ladi/ Maud" Schooner Tacht. By 

W. Clark RusselL In 3 vols. (Sampson 

Low.) 
A Golden Bar. By the Author of " Christina 

North," &c. In 3 vota. (Hurst * 

Hlackett.) 
Julian Ormonde. By W. Charles Maughan. 

In 2 vols. (Paisley : Alex. Gardner.) 
Under Orders. By the Author of "The 

Invasions of India from Central Asia." In 

2 vols. (W.H.Allen.) 
My Beautiful Daughter. By Percy ?. 

St. John. (J. & R. Maxwell.) 
Whatey*b else may be said of Damoelet, it 
is certainly very difierent from all the novel* 
we havo reoenily read. Except that it u 
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written in a conversational form, it might 
almost as well be entitled a Treatise on the 
Philosophy of Life and Death. The author 
has a good deal to say upon both those im- 
portant subjects, and it is now and again said 
m a weird and original manner. The working 
out of the characters suggests a mixture of 
the styles of Charlotte Bronte and Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. The book, on the whole, regarded 
in the proper light, is a terribly sombre 
and earnest one. Miss Veley has apparently 
set herself the task of showing that a far 
deeper happiness is possible to the human 
Bool than that commonplace thing in whose 
quest the world shows such feverish eager- 
ness. Bachel Conway is a solitary and, in 
some respects, a grand £gure ; and she is a 
perfeotly original creation. She is well 
matched in the hero, Adam Lauriston, who 
reaches to a lofty height of self-sacrifice 
which is only comprehended fully after his 
death. He wat worthy of the love of such 
a woman as Bachel, and be has it, for she 
lives apart for his sake, keeping his memory 
eternally sacred, although no actual words 
of love had ever passed between them. 
But they were two of those rare human 
beings fitted and adapted exactly to each 
other from the outset. There is also a 
capital sketch of a little boy who does not 
want to be a missionary, but anxiously 
enquires whether, if he is good until he grovrs 
up, he may become a highwayman! Damocles 
is unusually well written ; but, more than 
that, it cannot be perused without stirring 
thoughts far deeper than those usually stimu- 
lated by contemporary fiction. 

Mr. Clark Bussell may be termed the 
lawful successor of Cooper; indeed, in 
America itself, as regards sale, he is said to 
have already given that distinguished sea- 
writer the go-by. Now we have a genuine 
admiration for Mr. Bassell's writing^, but in 
breadth and literary power we hold them 
inferior not only to the works of Cooper, 
bnt also to the Two Yeart Irfore the 
Mast of Dana. Mr. Bussell writes with 
much verve, and his sea-varns are full of 
excitement and interest ; but, in the delinea- 
tion of character, he must yield by many 
degrees to the Americans. Take the present 
story for example. The adventures of the 
" Imj Maud," with the narrative of her loss 
on one of the Bahama Cays, are all that could 
be desired in the way of a thrilling story, 
which progresses in interest as it moves along 
to its culminating point. But when it 
comes to character, that is another matter. 
Scarcely a single person in this novel is 
possessed of any strong individuality. Under 
other conditions and in other circumstances 
they would fail to move us. Still, we must 
not expect too much. Mr. Bussell is unques- 
tionably a powerful and most entertaining 
writer, and at the present moment is facile 
prineepa in his own field. In Lady Maud 
he has added to his attractive list of novels 
another story which will probably be as 
popular as any of its predecessors. 

The author of A Oolden Bar is one of that 
band of novelists (far too select) who eschew 
sensationalism, fiery passion, and black- 
hearted villany. And yet, by the aid of 
quiet, sober colouring, she manages to attain 



effects which are really charming. The lew 
opening chapters of this novel may appear too 
subdued, but if the reader will persevere he 
will be repaid by the admirable study of 
character he will find in the heroine. Iris 
Durant. Her lover is more shadowy, and 
less satisfactory. But there are other 
studies of human nature which are very 
good, not the least clever being that of 
Mrs. Heseltine, a woman of the world who 
dreads fever, and who, if she is doomed to be 
seized with mortal illness, prefers " a dignified 
disease," and not one of the " infectious, and 
often disfiguring, illnesses." The motive of 
the work is found in the old adage that " the 
course of true love never did run smooth ; " 
but in the end the quicksands are avoided, the 
rocks safely rounded, and the lovers find 
the placid waters. The author exhibits no 
straining after effect in her style, and the 
narrative flows on in a very agreeable and 
entertaining fashion. It is a relief to turn 
to a work which oan be inherently interesting 
without being wildly improbable. 

Julian Ormonde has apparently been written 
for the purpose of bringing in sketches of 
scenery in California, India, China, Japan, &c. ; 
and we are far from saying that these are not 
faithfully done, though in some instances 
there may seem to be a little too much bril- 
liancy in the colouring. But Mr. Mauglian's 
mistake has been in not writing a book 
of travels pure and simple. In attempting 
to weave a story into his narrative, he has 
produced something which is neither " fish, 
flesh, fowl, nor good red-herring." The 
plot is of the most ordinary description; 
the heroine is extremely "goody," and 
even when in the supposed raptures of 
love oan moderate her transports to warn 
her lover of his latter end. The hero is 
rather a washed-out repetition of a character 
frequently met in works of fiction — a rich 
man who is supposed to be an enigma 
to his kind, and who will turn up quite 
calmly at a moment when be is believed to be 
at the Antipodes. He is a cynic in politics, 
of course ; and, although he does not say it in 
words, he leaves the reader to infer what fools 
men are — with one solitary exception. In his 
first interview with Yiolet Bivours, the con- 
versation takes an extraordinary turn, con- 
sidering that the two have just met accident- 
ally in the gprounds of Montford ; but then he 
knew her to be " animated with high aspira- 
tions," It is a peouliarity of most of the 
characters in this story, by-the-way, to be 
constantly paying each other the most ful- 
some compliments. Then, too, the furniture, 
the decorations, the china, the chandeliers, 
&c., <&c., of the fine old mansions of Mont- 
ford and Biverscourt are described with 
a minuteness of detail which would have 
caused a pang of envy to shoot through 
the bosom of George Bobins. Mr. Maughan 
undoubtedly gives some information regard- 
ing foreign countries which will be new 
to most readers. It is when he comes to 
speak of things in our own land that he seems 
to lack novelty. For example, be tells us 
that lawn tennis is a " really healthy exercise 
and graceful game," and that it " has recently 
taken its place among the institutions of our 
land." And this text gives him room to enlarge 



upon the games of the French, the Italians, 
the Spaniards, &c. Then, again, in speaking 
of the chief-engineer of the Mamanita — 
in which vessel almost all the characters of 
the story make a voyage round the world — 
the author says he came from the Clyde, 
which he describes as an" historic river," and 
one " so famous in the annals of shipbuild- 
ing." Mr. Maughan pays likewise a good 
deal of attention to dress — a very care- 
ful inventory being given of the changing 
costumes of the several members of the 
yachting party. It was, therefore, with 
some astonishment we read concerning a 
young American lady. Miss Miranda Phil- 
brick, that she " was attired in a becoming 
hat and feather." We can scarcely think 
this was all, notwithstanding Mr. Maughan's 
carefulness in describing dress. The printers 
— for we are afraid our complaint must lie 
against them — have served the author badly 
in setting up this work. We get ek^ 
doevre, agremenis, recherohe, and rieierehi 
(in neither case the accents being given 
correctly) ; and in English words, irridesoent, 
grevious (grievous), sufforage (suffrage), &o. 
To write a novel successfully, some grasp over 
human nature, and some capacity to grapple 
with human emotions, are necessary ; and, 
judging from the present work, Mr. Maughan 
does not possess these. 

Under Orders is in two volumes only, but 
those volumes contain respectively 452 and 
479 pages, so that we are given quite as 
much matter as in a long three-volume novel. 
It is written by one who evidently knows 
India well, and has his own views upon 
its administration. But, though so much 
is taken up with a special subject, we must 
do the author the justice to say that he has 
not spoilt his narrative by it, as is too often 
the case when novels are written with a pur- 
pose. The chequered career of Colonel George 
Bellasyne and Verona Aston is not without 
interest. They are put through some heavy 
trials, but all at last ends happily. In the 
first volume we have some excellent pictures 
of life at an old English country house, and 
the characters who are introduced to us here 
are well defined. The hero of this novel makes 
his lady-love a somewhat unusual present. 
Instead of a ring, or any little trifle of that 
kind, he gives her a dagger, bearing the name 
and arms of Bellasyne, and the date 1650 
inlaid upon it. Some of the names of high 
Anglo-Indian officials with whom the story is 
concerned are but thinly disguised, and 
students of Indian politics will be able to 
read between the lines. Altogether, while 
Under Orders does not evince particular talent 
of any kind, it is very readable as novels go. 

Mi/ Beautiful Daughter is one of the 
volumes in a cheap, uniform edition of Mr. 
St. John's novels. We shall not attempt to 
criticise it seriously, but we can honestly say 
that it is not lacking in excitement. There 
are burglaries, conspiracies, mysteries, and 
abductions galore. The villain — " Captain 
Bupert Leslie, alias Balph Morton, alias 
Chevalier Mentine, alias Chevalier Sapira " 
— with a suitable representative, would make 
the fortune of any transpontine theatre. 

G, BA.KNEIT SurtH, 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Th» Hi$toty of the Tear : a Narrative of the 
Gluef X^rent8 and Topios of Interest from 
Ootober 1, 1881, to September 30, 1882. 
(Oaaaell, Fetter, Galpin and Oo.) It is, ve 
snppoae, lueleaa now to protest against the pre- 
Tawnt babit of anticipating the calendar dates 
in dl swial puUioatione. By far the majority 
of weeklies are not published on the Saturday 
which appears on their front pages ; not a few 
of the monthlies, besides committing the same 
anachronism, begin their year with November ; 
Christmas books sometimes reach us in Ootober. 
Hie "year" chosen fe» this volume is a 
peealiarly artificial period of twelve months, as 
may be seen from the subordinate title ; bat at 
least the volume has appeared with praise- 
vrorthy piamptitade, jast one month after that 
period has dosed, thns setting a good example 
to its old-establidied rival. The Annual Regieter. 
Fnrther comparison we do not care to enter into. 
Enough that the book now before us urns dis- 
tinctly at a popular character. It includes the 
fiuhions, and also athletioi, though not sport in 
its wider sense. The section dealing with 
relig^ns history is very broadly conceived, 
literatoie has Men inevitably compressed, but 
not a few valuable comments are made^ upon 
the books selected for notice. The section on 
science strikes us as exceptionally well done ; 
and it is noteworthy that more space has been 
allomd to foreign countries collectively than 
to the United Ein^om. The tables at the end 
are useful, especially those that give com- 
parative statistics. But it is awkward to hare 
the gross revenue contrasted with the net 
expenditure. Soom ought to be found in the 
next issue for a third tMe, showing the balance- 
sheet. We have also a complaint to make of 
the Index, which is too much like an alpha- 
betical table at contents. By reducing the 
length ai its headings, the additional advantage 
of larger type would be gained. The general 
get-up of the volume, and notably the strength 
of the binding, deserve a word of praise. 

JoumdUtHe London. By Joseph Hatton. 
(Sampson Ijqw.) This is a reprint, with some 
additions and modifications, of certain articles 
originally published in Sar^'flfa^azine. They 
are chiefly concerned with the history of 
the greater London dailies, and with personal 
detaus of their more prominent contnbutors. 
Mr. Hatton is a fluent writer ; and it is likely 
that his book will interest many persons who 
spend an hour over their morning paper, but 
know little of the way it is produced. The 
author commences with a dissertation on the 
antiquities of Fleet Street ; then follows the 
history of Punch, warmed up from some articles 
contributed to London Society in 1875, and a 
few remarks on the comic, or would-be comic, 
press. An essay on country papers clearly brings 
out tiie fact that the telegraph has raised the 
level of the provincial leading articles by 
placing the country editor in immediate relation 
with imperial pohtics, and making him inde- 
pendent of London editorial comment. The 
history of the DaUy Newa shows that this 
journal was founded in 1846 to expound the 
advanced Liberal views of that day, that its first 
editor was Charles Dickens, and that one of its 
ehiefk, by having the war news of 1870-71 tele- 
graplMd word for word, revolutionised the art of 
newspaper oorrespondence. The mechanical ap- 
pliances of tiie TMn«*—^pe- setters, telephone, 
and what not — are noticed; and a gossiping 
chapter on the World and Trtith recounto the 
history of the modem " Society papers." The 
internal economy of the Dailtf Telegraph, as also 
of the Standard, is fblly discussed; and the 
story is told of the evolution of tiie Daily 
Ohronide—tha only London daily which ap- 
proximates to the ideal of a journal of metro- 
politan news— oat of the Clerkmtoell Newt qnd 



Daily Chronicle. Glass and trade papers receive 
some attention ; and one of the most readable 
chapters deals with the early history of the 
niu^raied London Newt, and states that the 
Graphic was founded in a fit of spleen,^ It is 
recorded that the Morning Poet, in_ lowering ite 
price to one penny, returned to the original charge. 
Journalistic London is in no sense a history of 
the metxopolitan press. It is a collection of 
traditions, statistics, and personal gossip 
concerning some London papers and newspaper 
writers grouped in lightly touched essays. 
Great pains seem to have been taken to give 
accurate information, but we notice some slips. 
Personal details, as might have been expected, 
fill many pages. Undoubtedly, many readers 
will be interested to learn that one journalist, who 
began life as an engraver, rejoices compositors 
by his neat copy, and that the proprietor of a 
oertain daily paper was in youth regularly 
taught to set type. Other readers may care to 
know that, wi^ few exceptions, jourmdiste are 
poor speakers, and that there flourishes a leader- 
writer who, when he has takwa off his coat, 
waistcoat, and boots, lit his pipe, and got a 
shortiiand writer by his side, can deliver him- 
self of an article in half-an-hour. The book 
is beautifully printed on toned paper, and pro- 
fusely illustrated with wood-cute in the best 
style of American periodicals. The portraite 
are copied from photographs ; so far as we can 
judg^, some are good, many are passable, and 
a few indifferent. 

Readiana : Commento onCnrrent Events. By 
Charles Beade. With a steel-plate Portrait 
(Chatto and Windns.) The idea of this book 
was to collect those not few writings which 
Mr. Charles Seade has addressed to the public 
in his own name, and as speaking for himself. 
Such are his famous letters on copyright, or 
"the righte and wrongs of authors," which 
appeared in the Pall Mail, his contemporary 
commente on the Tichborne case and other 
causes eilibres, most of which were contributed 
to the Daily Telegraph, and his retorte upon his 
critics passim. To uiese have ibeen added some 

Sapers that seem incongruous with the original 
eaign. "Ihe letters on " Cremona Fiddles " 
every one will be glad to flnd reprinted in 
whatever connexion. But we cannot conceive 
why Mr. Beade has permitted the republication 
of the vulgar story that opens the volume. We 
call it " vulgar " advisedly, whatever reprisal 
Mr. Beade may have in store for us. On p. 68, 
the once well-known name of Mr. Darbishire 
is twice misprinted. For the rest, we know no 
book more characteristic of a great character. 
The portrait is excellent. 

American Eumorista. By the Eev. H. E. 
Haweis. (Chatto and Windua) A series of 
lectures does not make a book, and it would be 
unjust to Mr. Haweis to criticise his last pro- 
duction seriously. On the platform it may pass 
to say that " humour is the electric atmosphere, 
wit is the flash." Such a half-truth there has 
its effect, but to expose the larger half of error 
it contains Ues beyond our present object. It 
ia enough to say tiiat Mr. Haweis writes, or 
rather speaks, with that combination of fluency 
and self-satisfaotion whidi pulpit practice can 
alone give. We can well believe tiiat he held 
his au£ence at tiie time, but we doubt whether 
he caused them to think much afterwards. He 
is generally lively, never profound, and some- 
times sinks into the grossest platitudes. He 
is at his best, we think, in " Artemus Ward" 
and "Mark Twain;" less good in "Bret 
Harte ; " and entirely out of his depth when 
estimating the literary charm of Washington 
Irving, Holmes, and Lowell. It is to be re- 
gretted that he should have caught the con- 
tagion of some of the most artiflcul devices of 
American humour. 
OgilvU$ Imperiei Didionary. New Vdituo. 



E^ted by Charles Annandale. Vol. IIL L- 
Screak. (Blackie and Son.) The admiration 
for this work which we expressed on reviewing 
the first volume has increased after the use to 
which we have put it. We have applied some 
rather severe tests of comprehensiveness, and it 
has &iled in none. It is pleasing to notice 
that, while the editor has done his work h 
exhaustively, the publishers have likswiie 
maintained the promised rate of publicatioa 
with praiseworthy punctuality. In these days 
of promiscuous book-making, it is as rare as it 
is commendable to flnd all parties to a litenry 
enterprise thus continuing to give us of their 
best work. Perhaps no great fome is to 
be earned thereby ; but all students and 
working man of letters will know how to divide 
their gratitude for the assistance rendered to 
them oetween Mr. Annandale and UaiaiB. 
Blackie and Son. 

Capturing a Locomotive : a History of Secret 
Service in the Late War. By Bev. Wiiliam 
Pillenger. (W. H. Allen.) This, it shonld be 
stated at once, has nothing to do with the 
recent " military operations " in Egypt, but is 
an absolutely veradons account of an incident in 
the American war between the North and th« 
South. The writer was one of a small party of 
Federal soldiers^ all from Ohio, who attempted 
a railway raid into C^rgia in 1862, at the very 
beginning of the war. They were unsucceeabl, 
and fell ^ve into the hands of the Confedentes, 
who seem to have treated their prisoners vith 
great barbarity. Some were hanged as spies, 
others escaped, and the remainder (among whom 
was our author) were exchanged after a captivity 
of eleven months. It is noteworthy that not 
one of them succumbed to his suffering* in 
prison. The story is not written for an Engliait 
public, but we confess to having read it with 
much interest. The behaviour of the men k 
prison is really a most instructive stody of 
human nature. The wood-cute are evidapily 
of American manufacture. The binding night 
have been stronger. We always quarrel v^ 
and ultimately rend, a book that will not remua 
open. 

Life of Jean-Fridirie Oberlin, Pastor of tkt 
Ban de la Roche. By Mrs. Josephine E. Bailar. 
(Eeligious Tract Society.) Oberlin said of hi« 
own life " that it had none of the elements of a 
romance — it would be lost in future history ;" 
but his latest biographer has certainly brought 
together many romantic inoidente in the Bng- 
gestive and sympathetic sketch which she h«i 
just made of the venerable "apostle of 
humanity." That saintiy life among the 
Yosges mounteins, with ite quiet spirit, its deep 
attachmente, ite practical attention to detail. 
and ite entire self-abnegation, is one which can 
never cease to stir the heart as long as it u 
known. Mrs. Butier has cleverly woven to- 
gether all the salient pointe of the story, 
illustrating it with his own words as much u 
possible, BO that she has succeeded in putting 
before us a vivid picture of the various stages 
through which the ardent young student be- 
came the " Papa Oberlin " of the dwdleis in 
the Ban de U Bodie. Suoh wo* as Oberiui 
did falls to the lot of few. To leave outside 
the mountain walls of a secluded valley sU 
ambition, all prospect of worldly snooaee, or 
even of ease, and to devote every energy to 
humanising and elevating the inhabitants of 
that valley alone, required a rare amount of 
force and of concentration. To work with M 
own hands at nuikinga road in the valley ano 
a good bridge across the river gave him a right 
to speak to his people of the faith which conia 
move mountains. To find them feeding on 
rooto and grass, and hardly able to distinguish 
those which were poisonous, aud to t8a<4 tnem 
to plant firnit trees (not allowing any child to m 
oonfirmod until it had sttooeBsfiiUy plww *^ 
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gafhered fniit from two trees), gave a new 
jneaBiaR to the words " Bj their miits shall ye 
know &em." Mrs. Butler, while aha shows 
with much power the magnetio attraction which 
perraded all that Oberlin did, delights to dwell 
on his praetioal benevolence and remarkable 
power of organisation. The vigoor with which 
be dag and hewed and planted waa only in- 
creased when he turned his attention to the 
education of the children, and built schools and 
impipyed dwellings ; and Mrs. Butier has shown 
atnkingly how the hostility with which his first 
effitrts were received changed to passionate 
devotion as time went on. She has also drawn 
togetiter many instances of his calm courage, 
both in indrndnal cases and in the whole of 
bis oondoct during the Beign of Tenor, when, 
by the will of hu people, be still addressed 
them ftota. the pulpit, ingeniously preaching 
his own sermons on the subjects supplied by 
the Bepnblio. Not the least interestinjc parts of 
the story are tiiose which relate to his noble- 
minded wifb, whom he courted so oddly and 
loved so well, and to the faithful nurse, Louise. 
The mellowing old age, the humorous self- 
analyais, and many pleasant anecdotes carry us, 
almost beft>re we are aware of it, to the peace- 
ftal end ; and we fisel as we close the book that 
we have been in the presence of the greatest 
of all types of oluuraoter— a fonnder of hu- 
manity. 

Andrew FvJler. By his son, Andrew Gunton 
Toller. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This is a 
new volume of the series oidled " Men Worth 
Bememberin|r." in which we recollect having 
already reomved Lives of Henry Martyn and 
William Oarey. It cannot be said that Andrew 
Fuller takes rank with these, either in popular 
estimation or in work done. But he deserves 
to be remembered as part founder, and first 
secretary, of the society that sent out the 
Baptist missionaries to Serampnr. His son, 
who most now be a very old man, tells again 
in simple language the simide story of his 
father's life, which we believe ne prefixed to an 
edition of his complete works published in 
J8i8. Many people will probably feel most in- 
terestinhis religious development, and in the 
aeries of letters addressed to India which are 
here reprinted. For ourselves, we have been 
attracted to the incidental description of the 
Pen country a hundred years ago, and of the 
kind of men by whom it was inhabited. 
Fuller came of a hne of Oambridgeshire farmers 
with whom Puritanism was hereditary. His 
wife told a atory, traditional in her family, of 
how her ancestress in the fourth degree had 
conoealed her brothers and sisters from Bupert 
and his Cavaliers. Fuller's tractate on "The 
Oospel Worthy of aU Acceptation" (1785) 
seems very strtui^ now ; but an account of the 
surroundings amid which he was bom and bred 
helps us to explain its production. Here is a 
ehuacteristic story : — When asked by a friend 
to admire the architecture of the Oxford colleges, 
he replied, " What is your idea of justification r 
Let us go home and talk about it. That is 
more to me than all these fine buildings." 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Ws are to have another new monthly magazine 
with the new year. 

Fbof. Satce and Mb. Fbancis Feucival will 
leave England in the last week in November 
for a tonr in Al(;eria and Tunis. ThOT' intend 
to visit Constantine and (if possible) Kairwin ; 
and they will also go to Malta and Gozo in 
order to eanmine the Phoenician antiquities in 
these two islands. 

Mr. Gkajtc AUiXN will spend the winter in 
the Bivien; but we are glad to be able to say 
that he has determined to do this rather as a 
pteosDtioa than ondsr p ies s iag neo^ssity. 



M. Jttlss Ofpebt, of the Institut, is at 
present in London, studying at the British 
Museum the tablets oontuning the Babylonian 
juridical texts. 

SaoBTLY before his death the late Dr. Bumell 
presented his valuable collection of Tamil M39. 
to Prof. Monier Williams for the benefit of the 
Indian Institute at Oxford. 

Mb. E. W. Gosse will deliver two lectures at 
Newcastle, before the Literary and Philosophical 
Society on December 4 and 6, upon " Hans 
Christian Andersen" and "English Poetry a 
Hundred Years Ago." 

Bib Geoboe Bowyeb's letter to the Time$ of 
Monday, suggesting the acquisition by the 
country of at least some part of the Hamilton 
MSS., if possible, was to some extent antici- 
pated, not to say stultified, by the announce- 
ment by the Standard, the same morning, of 
the intelligence that it is " the present inten- 
tion " of the Prussian authorities to offer both 
to the English and French Governments a 
portion of the Hamilton MSS. Onthepriaoiple 
that half a loaf is better than none, this is 
indeed good news. 

The volume otEarliut English Wilh in t!ie 
Boyai Court of Probate, which Mr. Fumivall 
has now all in tsrpe for the Original Series of 
the Early-English Text Society this year, will 
contain fifty wills, ranging in date from 1387 
to 1439 (with a priest's will of 1454), and in 
testators and subjects from the Countess of 
Warwick, the grandmother of the king-maker, 
and rich men who entail large landed properties 
on their children, to a wax-chandler's servant 
and other poorer folk, a Hackney yeoman 
who gives his two daughters a buUook 
each as a marriage portion, and others who 
don't think an old brass pot or a pair of 
sheets, an iron rack to toast eggs on, or a 
towel-roller, too paltry things to be left by a 
separate bequest. The volume, though not of the 
importance of the Surtees Society a Northern 
wills, or the Camden Society's Bury ones, 
inasmuch as it contains no inventories and 
valuations of goods — there are no early ones 
accessible in the London office — will yet add 
material of value to the series of books which 
for the last twenty years Mr. Fumivall has 
been editing on the social condition of Early 
and Tudor England for the Boxburghe Club, 
the Early-Eogbsh Text Society, the Chaucer, 
Ballad, and New Shakspere Societies. 

The provincial Browning Societies have all 
beg^n their meetings again this autumn. 
Olwltenham opened its campaign on September 
26, with Miss Beale's paper on " The lUligious 
Ameots of Browning's Poetry." Bradford 
followed, having fifty-four members, on 
October 24, with a paper by Mr. James F. 
Sheringham on " Charaoteristios of Browning's 
Poetry." Then came Newnham College, on 
November 4, with a discussion of Browning's 
play, " The Beturn of the Druses." Next tiie 
Oxford Browning Society, with a paper by 
Mr. W. L. Courtney, of New College, on Mr. 
Browning's dramas, Mr. B. F. Horton being 
the host of the evening. At Newnham, on 
November 10, "James Lee's Wife" was dis- 
cuased. The Girton and Cambridge University 
Societies will meet shortly. 

Mb. Walteb Bte has just unearthed among 
the Isham Correspondence a oolleotion of news- 
letters dated 1688. 

Miss Habbiett Jay (author of The Quten of 
Oonnaught) will appear on Wednesday next, 
at a society mating in Mr. Buchanan's " Mad- 
cap Prince," to be followed by the last act of 
the " Nine Days' Queen," in which play Miss 
Jay had so great a success eighteen months ago. 
It will, we believe, be the lady's first appear- 
ance in pure comedy, tbongb, if we may tmst 



provincial reports, her comedy scenes in "Lady 
Clancarty," m which she starred in company 
with Mr. George Bignold, were admirable. It 
is possible that she may appear on a snbsequant 
occasion as Boaalind in " As You Like It.^ 

A PATHKno interest attaches to the publica- 
tion of Mr. Edwin OoUer's Homespun Yam (J. 
and B. Maxwell), which is reviewed in another 
column. The author, after being employed on 
the Essex press for nearly a quarter -of -a- 
century, has recently been struck down by a 
serious illness which threatens to incapacitate 
him permanenUy from all literary work — and 
this with a wife and youug family entirely 
dependent on him. A subscription has been 
opened on his behalf, under the patronage of 
the Bishop of St. Alton's, Sir H. J. Selwin 
Ibbetson, Lord Eustace Cecil, Miss Braddon, 
Mrs. Stirling, Dr. A. Neubauer, &o. It is 
also proposed to hold a series of benefit enter- 
tainments, in which Mrs. Stirling, among others, 
has promised to take part, and at which recitals 
from Mr. OoUer's own works will form a 
prominent feature. Mr. Thomas Saltmarsh, 
49 Frances Terraoe, Victoria Park, will be glad 
to receive subscriptions. 

We hear of a new series of bio^phies of 
great military commanders, in which Lieut.- 
OoL Spalding and other competent professional 
writers will take part. 

The October number of the New York 
Genealogical and BiogrMhieal Seeord has an 
article on the late Col. Joseph Lemuel Chester, 
with a steel portrait, which is described by the 
Nation as " much the faUest account of him we 
have yet seen." It is written by Mr. John J. 
Lattnng. 

We understand that Mr. Bennell Bodd has a 
new volume of poems in the press. He is anxious 
to disclaim any connexion with the " aesthetic " 
school, wil^ wnich he has been identified. 

V^«iM. Cassell, PsnxB, Gai^fin asd Co. 
will shortly publish the oonolusion of Sir Gavan 
Duffy's Young Ireland, under the title of Four 
Years of Irish History, 1845-49. It deals with 
the most memorable incidents in the modern 
history of Ireland — the Secession, by which the 
morv^ous authority of O'Connell was over- 
thrown ; O'Connell's compact with the Whigs ; 
the great famine ; and, for the first timc^ the 
secret history, minutes of oounoil, and pnvate 
correspondence connected with the aboitive in-> 
soxreotion headed by Smith O'Brisn, It is 
written not only bom, dose personal know- 
ledge, but founded on unpublished doonments 
and the oorrespondenoe of nearly everyone 
prominently concerned in these traosactioBS. 

Mebsbs. Kesav Paot., XsmroH and Co. will 
shortly publish a work by Mr. John Nicholas 
Murphy, author of Terra Incognita, entitled 
TheGhairofP^er; or, the Papacy considered 
in its Institution, Development, and Or^nisa- 
tion, and in ^e Benefits mtiich for over Eighteen 
Centuries it has conferred on Mankind. 

One of the forthcoming volumes of Messrs. 
Triibner's "English and Foreign Philosophical 
Library" will be a translation of Spinoza's 
Ethics by Mr. W. Hale White. It will be 
accompanied by a Preface and Index. 

Wb understand that Studies in the Life of 
Christ, by Principal Faiibaim, of Airedale 
Oollegie, has been translated into Dutch and 
edited with a Preface by Prof. Ohautepie de La 
Saussaye, of Amsterdam. 

The Ohnstmas number of the Pieloriai World, 
to be published on November 21, will consist of 
a story by tiie dramatist Mr. Paul Meritt, 
entitled "The Hidden Million," which is 
described as nltra-sensationaL It will be 
illustrated with fourteen full-page pictures by 
as many different artists, including Messrs. 
Bobert Macbeth, Hal Ludlow, and Jcmn Leigh- 
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ton. The hsfc-mentioned urtast has also designed 
a ooTer for the number, to be printed in colours, 
finally, there will be a coloured plate, after a 
piotoro by Mr. Frederick Barnard representing 
» duel in. the now. 

Wx rw^et the omission of Hie New Shak- 
spere 8oaiety|s meeting this week from our last 
list of meetings. It was fixed for iPiiday 
erening, November 10, for a paper " On the 
Belation of Quarto 1 to the Second Quarto of 
< Hamlet,' and on the Textual Difficulties of the 
Flay," by Miss Teena Bochfort-Smith, the 
editress of the four-text edition of " Hamlet" 
now prepaxiog for the society. 

Thb Boyal Historioal Society has removed to 
11 Chandos Street, Oavendish Square, W., where 
it will hold its first meeting for the session on 
Thursday next, November 16, at 8 p.m. 

A GxBUAK spelling-reform association 
(Deutsche Orthographie-Befonn-Yerein) has 
been founded to work on the phonetic basis 
laid down in the official Sekulorthographie, 
published by order of the Prussian Gh>Temment. 
Prof. Wilmanns, the editor of this work, has 
joined the society. Its official organ will be the 
ZtxUehriJt fur Otihographie, which is edited by 
Dr. Wiihelm Yietor (now of Liverpool), and 
pablidied in Liverpool, Bostook, and Wiesbaden. 
Ocmteibutions riiould be addressed to Hen W. 
Werfher at Bostock. The yearly subscription, 
which also entitles members to the journal, is 
two marks. 

lilBsaBS. W1UUAM8 AND NoBOATX have sent 
us a volume entitled Spinoza: Four Essays 
by Land, Euno Fischer, J. van Yloten, and 
Xffuest Bisnan, edited by Prof. Knight, of St. 
Andrews. We have also received a note firom 
Dr. J. P. N. Land, a Leyden professor, disclaim- 
ing aU res^nsibility for any errors that may be 
found in hu share <n the work, which is ascribed 
to "T. Land." Apparently, Prof. Land, Dr. van 
Yloten, and the other contributors to the 
memonal volume had sanctioned the publication 
of an Knglish version of their lectures and 
speeches ; but, the editor of the volume having 
failed to communicate with them as to its final 
form, they are dissatisfied with its arrangement, 
and distrostftil, not without reason, of the 
vagaries of his printers. The editor's Preface, 
for example, concludes witii a well-known 
quotation firom the theologico-politioal treatise 
advising the student " humanas actiones (et ser- 
nones [!]) non ridere, non Ingere, neque deteetari, 
Bed inteliigere," but the printer's error is inex- 
cusably overlooked, and the text reads videre. 
And the same carelessness appears in the title- 
page of M. Benan'B iloge, whidi is described as 
Laving been delivered on the occasion of un- 
reiling Spinoza's statue, instead of on tJte bi- 
centenary of his death, the two dates being six 
months apart. It is a pity that the accuracy 
and authenticity of an mteresting and useful 
littlevolume should have been call^ in question 
owing to the want of a littie superficial care and 
oautuin. 

Wx have received from the two university 
piesaea a pile of New Testamente and Bibles, 
numbering seven in all, which represent fresh 
combinations of old materials. Both Oxford 
and Cambridge have issued a pocket edition of 
the " Parallel New Testament," containing the 
versions of 1611 and 1881 side by side, at the 
low price of eighteen pence. With the excep- 
tion of the title-page, these have evidently been 
printed from the same plates, or rather from a 
common matrix ; but ttiere is a difference in 
thickness of paper and in clearness of impres- 
sion, as to both which pointe Oxford has tiie 
superiority. Of this edition, Oxford has also 
sent us a second copy, handsomely bound in 
Turkey morocco. A«ain, the two presces have 
each issued a " ParJlel New Testement " with 
f^e fwo Tetsiona on one page and tl^e GreeJ^ 



text opposite, forming handsome volumes in 
crown octavo, minion type. But the Greek 
texts differ. Oxford has chosen the text edited 
by Andideaoon Palmer, which may be said to 
consist of the third edition of Stephianus (1650), 
with the new reading^ of the Bevisers incor- 
porated and the displaced readings in the 
margin. We thus have substantially the Gtreek 
text followed (if not adopted) by the Bevisers. 
Cambridge, on the other hand, has token the 
text edited by Dr. Scrivener. Li this case, the 
standard is Beza's fifth edition (1598), which it 
may be reasonably supposed that the makers of 
the Authorised Yersion had before them, with 
something less than two hundred alterations, 
as to which it is clear that those makers must 
have adopted other readings ; and the readings 
adopted by the Bevisers are relegated to the 
margin. Here, therefore, we have substentially 
the Greek text of the Authorised Yersion. In 
addition, Oxford has sent us two copies of the 
"Parallel New Testament," very handsomely 
boand with the Old Testament and the " Helps to 
the Student," which composed the " Beferenoe 
Bible." Unfortunately, what is old in these 
copies has been printed on paper that is isabelline 
in colour and poor in quality. We could wish 
that the Apocrypha were included, but probably 
this complaint has been made before. 



AMERICA N^ JOTTINGS. 

A DBAMATio poem which Longfellow left ready 
for publication will appear in an early numbw 
of the AOaniio Monthly. Ite subject is " lliohel 
Angelo." 

MxBSBS. DosD, Mead and Co., of New York, 
announce a volume of Sdediontfrom Browning, 
with an Introduction by Mr. Bichard Grant 
White. 

The Nation, we regret to learn, does not 
appreciate Mr. Browning. Commenting upon 
I^f. Corson's paper before the Browning 
Society on " Browning's Idea of Personality" 
(wUoh has now been published separately), it 
says : — 

" Bat the attempt to present Browniag as a great 
teaoher can have bnl little effect ; if he be snob, it 
is only for the few, for his defeats of expression 
make hli philosophy a sealed volume even to the 
onltivated. If he be a great thinker, he has failed 
to oonvey the truth throngh beauty as a poet 
ought." 

After this, who shall say that our Browning 
Society has not justified its existence P 

Wz would recommend to Mr. W. Clark 
Bussell the plan of publishing his novels by 
instolmente in American magazines. That is 
the only way we know of by which he can 
ensure any payment. The danger of losing 
English copyright by prior publication abroad 
can be escaped by a very simple device. Not a 
few of our most popular writers have learnt 
this. Among others, we notice that a new 
novel by Mr. Anthony Trollope, called "The 
Two Heroines of Plumbington " has just begun 
in Rarpei't Bazar. Mr. Phil. Bobinson also 
seems to be making favour in this way, being 
commonly described as " the new fingliah 
humorist." 

Wh£K the Tariff Commission was sitting 
recently at Philadelphia, the Book Trade Asso- 
ciation of that city (which includes such well- 
known publishers as Messrs. Porter and Coates) 
presented a memorial praying for an increase 
in the duty on imported books. At present, 
that duty is twenty-five per cent, ad valorem ; and 
what is asked instead is a specific duty of twenty 
cente (IOf.) per pound weight, with the same 
for stereotype plates and casta of wood-outs. 
There seem to be only two arguments in the 
memorial: — (1) That the raw materials of 
printing are so heavily toxed that more pio- 
tec^iou is wanted for tiie 4°>'^^ product; 



(2) that formgn ({.«., English) pnblithsrs cu 
afford to sell a portion of their original <>ditioiii 
in America at a cheaper rate than that at 
which the native publishers can manage to n- 
print them. With regard to the first poia^ the 
Aeio York Pott points out that the daty on good 
printing paper (at the rato of twenty par cent 
ad valorem) amounte to only two ceuu (li] 
per pound weight ; and that newspapeis sod 
magazines are already admitted at the postal 
rato of eight oente (4d.) per pound weight 
These matters are of interest to ^iglish autboci 
as showing the proteotionist difficnltiei w^ 
which they have 10 contend. For onrmlTsi^ 
we have long been of opinion that the oidy 
remedy is to be found in free trade, subjset 
always to universal copyright all the wwdd 
over ; and that this copyright could best he ea- 
foroed by a system of royalties. Such a lystam 
would oertoinly be complicated and also diffi- 
cult of enforcement, but none of the piopoeali 
we have seen are more praotioable. Th« 
Americans are just as likely to grant ui free 
trade as to grant us copyright. Bngliih aathon 
cannot expect the absoluto oontrm implied in 
normal copyright over their editions for a 
foreign market ; it would be enongh if they 
could enforce a just rate of remuneratioD, 

The editors of the New York Critic think 
that it would have been better if Dickens hid 
spelt his pseudonym of "Boz" with a final 
« e " — ^Boze {tie), in order to mark the light 
pronunciation. 

MESSBS. L. B. HAldiEBflLET AND Co., of 

Philadelphia, announce a QhrwMtlogioiil Hiil»i 
of tht Origin and Deotlopmtnt of Steatn Aavt^ 
tion, 154S-I888, by Beai-Admiial George H. 
Preble. 



EPIGRAMS. 

XIII. 

hatUKKD in sense, with fivefold bonds ooofiMd, 
Kest we content If whispers from the Stan 

la waftisgs of the iooalouMble wind 
Come blown at midnight throngh onr prliOn-liMi^ 

XIV. 

The statue — Bnonarroti said— doth wait, 
Thralled in the bleak, for me to emancipstt. 
The poem— saith the poet— wanders free 
Till I betray it to oaptivlty. 

XV. 
Brook, from whose bridge the wanderioo Idler iKtn 

To watoh thy small fish dart or oool floor ihme, 
I woold that bridge whose arohea all ate ywn 

Spann'd not a leu transparent wave than tbisi 1 

XVI. 

Momentous to himself as I to me 
Hath each maa been that ever womin bora ; 

Gooe, in a llghtnlng-flath of sympathy, 
I felt this truth, an instant, and no more. 

xvn. 
In youth the arUst voweth lover's vows 
To Art, in manhood maketh her hii sponss. 
Well if her charms yet hold for him ineh joy 
As when he oraved some boon and she wai ooy ! 

xvni. 
In mid whirl of the daaoe of Time ye star^ 

Btsrt at the oold tonoh of Btemlty, 
And oast your olosks abont yon, and depart 

The minstrels pause not In their minstoelsy. 

xn. 

I roamed throngh streets with hnmaa niss ttrevt 
Where mirtblets Uughter hid Sin's w.itbuf 

The lamps shone ronnd me; oer me sane \m 
moon 8 
And earth and heaven seemed vsry wide tptit. 

XX. 

His rhymes the poet flhi«8 at all men's ftst 
And whoso will may trample on hin riwoea 

Should Time let die a song that's tnie and •*••' 
'I'he linget's lops were more than matahed If 
Tta^',. 
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XXI. 

I know tha tonebroni moodi that interpoaa 
Thick Mlid horror 'twizt oar eyea sad D»y ! 

Who Kkpe tham ? Sagea ? Sainta ! Fethapa : and 
thoae 
Bapt bogs. In heaven of hog-swill, o'er (he way. 

xxn. 
One mviio nakakh ite ooonlk abode 

In all thinga ■oakteted from great Baaaty'a hand ; 
And eTecmore tha daapeat wotda of God 

Are yet tha eaaieat to nnderatand. 
xxm. 
The Poet gather* froit from avaiy tree, 
Yea, giapea fieim thoma and flga from thiatlea he. 
Hnekt by hi* band, the baaeat weed that grow* 
Tower* to a Uly, reddens to a rose, 

rriv. 
KnoQgh of mmunfnl melodies, my lute I 
Be henceforth joyoos, or be henceforth mote, 
ttong** breath u wasted when it does bnt fan 
The' smonldsting Infeliolty of man. 

W. W. 



MAOAZINEa AND BEVIBWB. 

Ko one shonld miss Dr. Jessopp's aitide in 
the Nineleenih Century upon " Sapersticion in 
Aroady.*' To be folly appreciated, it ought to 
be read in connexion with two earlier papers 
that appeared in the same Beview ; bat even 
when taken by itself it stands forth as both 
the most valnable and the most interesting of 
all ttie contributions to the magazines this 
month. It may be described as an original 
record of social history, discovered and inter- 
preted by its author. Most of us have at one 
time or another lived in the country, but who 
can boast Dr. Jessopp's art of reading the rustio 
mind, and depicting its apparent simplicity but 
real depth f The rustics of George Eliot and of 
Kr. Kaunas Hardy are mere creatures of fiction 
by the side of Dr. Jessopp's faithful portraits. 
Ajidj above all, we have the charm of his 
gossiping style, which would carry the dullest 
reader turough a long volume. 

Ik the Comhill Magazine, Mr. Proctor re- 
assures astronomical novices against the dangers 
of the " Menadng Comet." An article on " A 
Comer of Devon continues the series of papers 
on place-names and early ethnology which is 
becoming a feature of the Oomhill. " A Gaelic 
Helen" gives an account of Qrainne, the 
heroine of an old Celtic romance. " A Soman 
Penny-a-liner of the Eighteenth Century" 
sheds a curious light on politics and society 
in Bome under Clement VII. The paper is 
founded on researches into Boman documents, 
and contains much interesting matter. "The 
Decay of Literature" is an attempt to codify 
the alarms which are sometimes felt by those 
who compare the literature of the present day 
with that of preceding periods. We doubt if it 
he possible to apply a uniform standard to work 
complete and work in the process of construc- 
tion. The only result in the present case is 
» feeble wail on the part of the writer, who, 
in his anxiety not to give offence, has only 
managed to become dml, without being sug- 
gestive. 

Ix Maemillan't, Mr. Julian Hawthorne's story 
lias been suspended for two numbers. Perhaps 
his charsoten have struck, and refused to be 
finished off. Meanwhile, Mrs. Oliphant begins 
* novel under the title of " The Wiizard's Son," 
though " wizards " seem out of place in a 
period when Mr. Gladstone is represented as 
uxerthrowing the institutions of the country. 
The first instalment has introduced us to four 
extremely unpleasant people. Mr. Grant Allen 
writes on the " Pedigree of Wheat," tracing its 
evolution as a degraded lily. Mrs. Woods 
l(ivHa a poetiodl rendering of portions of the 
>Igyptian poem of Pentaur, the most ancient 
b^roio poem io tbe world. Mr, Stokes has 



written a valuable article on "Home Bule 
under the Soman Empire." He calls attention 
especially to the Assembly of Asia, as illus- 
trating tiie amount of local independence which 
Some allowed. Mrs. Magnus writes a needless 
"Plea for Heine," to defend him against the 
charge of being a "blackguard." A man who 
is not convinced by Heine's writings will not 
be convinced by those of Mrs. Magnus. Prof. 
Seeley, in an address to an historical society at 
Birmmgham, repeats with needless iteration 
his arguments in favour of scientific history. 
Surely the science of history is like all other 
sciences : the student appeals only to students, 
the picturesque historian appeals to the indolent 
public. Prof. Seeley, like Goldsmith, is hurt 
that the crowd look at the tricks of a mounte- 
bank while a man of his parts passes by un- 
noticed. 

Ms. GoMME, so well known as a student of 
onr ancient municipal and village life, contri- 
butes an important paper on " Carious Corpora- 
tion Customs " to the November number of the 
Antiquary. We hope it is but one of a series, 
though he gives us no indication that it is to be 
followed by other papers of a like character. 
We believe, if due search were made, it would 
be found that few of our old municipalities have 
not preserved until recent days traces of their 
origin from the village community. The Rev. 
M. G. Watkins eontributes an amusing paper 
on the «| Philobiblon " of Bichard de Bury. He 
is fully impressed with the interest of the book, 
but loakes far too much of what has been 
called Biohard's bad Latdn. Sichard wrote in 
the manner of his time, which was a very differ- 
ent manner to that of liie men we call classical ; 
but his style has beauties of its own which 
should not be overlooked, and it is as unfair to 
compare his style with that of Cicero as it would 
be to compare a modern author with Hooker 
or Bacon. There is an unsigned paper on 
" Yorkshire Parish Begisters " which gives use- 
ful information, and furnishes farther proof of 
the necessity that all documents of that nature 
of an earlier date than 1837 should be carefully 
preserved, and either the originals or full trans- 
cripts deposited in a central ofiB.oe where they 
could be consulted by students. A paper by 
A. P. A. on "Guernsey Folk-Lore" contains 
curious facts not, as far as we know, hitherto 
recorded. The reviews given are too short to be 
of much value ; but the reports of meetings of 
antiquarian societies and the "Antiquary's 
Note Book " contain facts which will be very 
useful to tbe historical workers of the future. 



IN MEMORIAM. 

OAPT. W. OILL. 



Thb cause of Oriental scholarship and Oriental 
exploration suffers a grievous loss by the 
untimely deaths of Prof. Palmer and Capt. Gill. 
The scholar and the traveller are never so closely 
allied as in the field of Asiatic research. Each 
has come to be so dependent upon the other 
that they can hardly exist apart. Let us not 
wonder unduly when they die together. 

Capt. Gill was beyond question an exoeption- 
ally ardent and intrepid explorer, but I am 
certain that he was not rash or imprudent. He 
was dissuaded without great difficulty from 
undertaking a journey through Eaah^aria in 
time of war, although he had set his heart 
upon the project, and accompanied me across 
China with that very view. Abandoning his 
first purpose, he turned aside and accomplished 
that journey along the Tibetan border which 
established his geographical reputation, and is 
recounted in the pleasant chapters of his River 
of Oolden Sand. He had made several other 
expeditions, notably one to the Persian frontier, 
and even to the lost « as still bent on travel. 
A letter from him, dated Jul^ 14, bnt delayed 



in transmission, which reached me, stran||ely 
enough, on the very day when the sad certamty 
of his death was made known, contains these 
almost prescient words : — 

"I am tearing my hair that I am not in Kiypt; 
bnt, if there Is any swt of military axpadttfao, I 
shall go there either on duty or on leave ; sad I 
think that, peace having been oonolndad, my next 
wanderings will be in AMk Minor or In Syria ; bttt 
God knowa, I seldom go to a plaoe that I have 
thonght abont." 

His life was one of ceaseless action, and he 
had a horror of old age as being a period of in- 
activity. In answer to the argument tiiat age 
is the time of literary enjoyment, and tiiat tiime 
is pleasure in watching Uie labour of oQiera, 
which is only the continuation and completion 
of oar own, he would reply: "No, life ia 
worthless without activity, I do not wish to 
live long." 

The conscientious accuracy of lua soientiflo 
work as a traveller is unquestionable ; indeed, 
he has been charged by no less an authority 
than Baron Biohthofen with being oarefiu 
beyond measure, and with abstaining "from 
laying down on his map whatever was lyin^ 
at some distance from his road." Bnt thu 
reproach — if reproach it be — cannot be main- 
tamed; the Baron was unaware that in the 
region in question (the Tibetan border} the 
routes follow the bottom of gorges, and that the 
opportunity of a spacious prospect is as rare as 
it is delightful. Nor, when oocasion required, 
was Gill wanting in the power of broad aod 
bold generalisation. His scheme of the oro- 
graphy of Eastern Tibet, as exhibited by the 
contour lines of his map, is an undeniable 
proof of his ability in this respect 

Mr. Ereitner, the geographer who aooom* 
panied Count Szedienyi idong GKU's Tibetan 
route, has not yet published the results of his 
sstronomioal observations ; but there is no 
indiscretion in quoting his determinations of 
the two important points of Litang and Batang 
in confirmation of uie ezo^ence of Gill's survey. 
They were communicated to me by the AbM 
Desgo^ns, and may still require some slight 
correction : — 

But Lsngltads. Korth Iiatttndt. 
Litang 100° 38' 41" 29° 57' 22" 

Batang 99 26 67 29 66 16 

A reference to Gill's rente map, published in 
the Journal of the Boyal Geographical Society, 
will show how closely these determinationa 
accord with his positions. 

A like deplorable fatality seems to have 
attended the bravest explorers of Western 
China — Margary, Cooper, and Gamier — all 
suddenly done to death intheir country's cause 
by obscure hands in the dark places of the 
earth. And now poor Gill must oe numbered 
with them. I know he was a good son, a good 
friend, a good soldier, and a most accomplished 
traveller. Let those who remember him be 
proud of him and glad of him, and not waste 
his memory in weak and fruitless regrets. 

E. CoiaoBHS Babeb. 
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THBOLOOT. 

Iiirani, B. A. Dla a;ok>nh«ii ApotMfaMUalitni a. Avo*> 
t«ll*(«iid«i. Eia Bimaf lur aNohiistl. UMntBT- 
t—MAX». l.Bd. Bnaiiie]iw<i(:8oh«t(Hlik«. 15 M. 

EISIOBT, ETC. 

Stasnuw, X, Sit bmttailnitilHlim SUUtemUann su 

4nXtn»Mitiail-23. Bwlia:KUM. iM.SOPt. 
DKtirrn,, A. t. B«itri(e >ut B4lcI»(«ioliishta 1552. 

KRiidMn : BItgtr. 6 U. 
Uoni, B. Lm InlioM atfphaliqaM Am VUuuad« (t d« 

VtlloBi. Puii : Bttnvald. ib.SOt. 
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XitmnMl. Iiripiiir : DoDokar * Hnmblot. ( K. 40 Pf . 
Xmnuxa, 0. Die Owahloht* An DopptlvaU d. J, 1314. 

Xanehm : Blum 3 K. 
Sic, J. L. Dtt nittani]* 2unp< (•!■& Am nn g a t iialw 

StiktirMht. Eia Btltrtg lur Krltlk in Utaan nogar. 

OtMhioht*. Ii«lpi<i: BniukaiftHuinklat. «M. 
■oan. ▲. tmtia d'HMeix* et da OriilqiM. Pari*: Plan. 

< fr. SOo. 
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Liiplic: Yocd. 1 U. 60 VI. 
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BABTia, B. TTataiuakmuNB aaa dan totBtl in t a alinhan 

Initltat u MUBOkaa. II. BaiUa : Spriaaar. 8 IC. 
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Xnte*. S H. 
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TBnu, O. Sla PUIaaoDbla iBmaaaal Kanfi. 1. Bd. 

1. Abth. Xaara nckritiatha irataipUlaaophia. Halla : 

maaaartr. <M. 
Vteai, H. Bct Batatlaniindaktiir, aalaa Ilwaria n. laiaa 

ABvandnan ant Biattmmnng d- Ohm ia abaalalan 

Miaiaaa. IMpilg: Taabaar. IK. 40 PI. 
WiTucziL, B. ZorAaatoinitdsApUdaB, 'Wlaa : RSldtr. 

(X. 

PKHALOOY. 
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BatUn: Belmar. lU. 
OMaoT, W. Dia AMkuanwaba d. DwwalbaDaa, a. Battnc 

mu TastnaaUahla d. Aston. XUnabaa: Piaiu. 

3 M. 50 P(. 
WimaiiP. Bida» aepioaui ad K. Taahmanai 

ia T. LoaiatU Oail da larom naton Ubtsa. BafUn: 

Balaur. IX. 
BxuLiB, S. TaMBtlaaa. QnaaiWanai mm inanliiliia laiiti. 

Wian:HIldv. IX. 
LoBMaTsa, B. IXa Handaohiiftaa d. 'Wlllahalm UUdhi ▼. 
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al(: Tanbnar. iOVt. 
XDBUia. P. Onsdrlu dar BpraohwlaaaBaahaft. 3. BJ. 
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'WUii: BSldar. 8 X. SO Ft. 
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ik. 

PoiTAa latM Bimaai. Baa. at amaodaTit Aa. Baahmu, 

Vol. 4. Lalpala: Taofanar. 4M.10Pf. 
PoBPBTan Qnaafoonum Homaileamm ad Diadam parti- 

BaBMam rallquiaa ooU<(it, dlapoaoH, ad. H. lohtadar, 

Faaa. 2. lAivtIg : Tenbaai. 10 X. 
BAUTAiaa, H. XaUrlans pour aarrlr & I'Hbteira da la 

Boaiimatiqaa at da la Xitrologia mniulmanaa. Paiii : 

IiBOIlZ. 12 tt. 
■oRaoiTiaa W. Da Oalomalla VargUii imitatora. Jana: 

Ddatttag. 80 Pf. 
■oBaai gyaaaalanim vatna fraadatio latlaa nuna primnm 

adita, anm addida giaaal taztoa raUqnlU a Diataio taparlii 

atqtu al iMorn oodioam PaiiaianMm anno laoonttii a 

y.Baaa. I^piig: laabaar. 4K. 80Pf. 



OORBEBPONDSNOE. 

AITCH-BONE, OB EDOB-BOKB. 

OambiUga: Oct. <1. 1882. 

I mppose this is almost the earliest dialectal 
word with whioh I became aoqoainted, from 
seeing a picture of " an aitch-bone of beef" ia 
a cookery book, of which I lost sight only too 
many years aga I have been waiting ever 
since for the explanation of it to turn up, and 
now, at last, it has appeared to me. 

Webster tells us that it ia properly edge'lone, 
because it is " the bone of the rump, which, in 
dressed beef, presents itself edge-mse to the 
view." This is just the sort of popular etym- 
ology in whioh the general pubuo delights, 
holding to all such explanations with a tenacity 
which would be incredible if it were not so 
common. It is also just the kind of explana- 
tion whioh the student of English feels instisot- 
ifely to be ialse. 



The various spellings of the word are curious. 
Ifiss Baker, in her Northamptonshire Glossary, 
cites atkh-hone from Moor, Oooper, and HaUi- 
well; ice-hone from Forby ; naehe-bone ftom 
Oarr's Craven Glossary. Bsv gives: "lee- 
hone, a rump of beef. Nor/oik." Thoresby, in 
1703, notss: " Ize-hone, the huckle-bone, the 
coxa." But a tax older instance occurs in the 
Book of St. Albani, A.D. 14S6, fol. f. 3, back : 
" And kerue vp the flesh ther vp to the haeh- 
hoon "—i.e., up to the bone of the rump. 

It will be at once obvious that the original 
word was not edge; for a pure English word 
like that ooidd never have been so corrupted ; 
neither has e(^«-&on«, begging Webster's pudon, 
any intelligible sense. 

It will also be obvious to any who have had 
some philological experience, that the oldest 
form is probably naehe-bone. as in Oarr, since this 
form is the fullest. Initial n La a very slippery 
lettw in English, beiiw sometimes added, and 
sometimes dropped, fibreover, the original 
sense was simply " ramp-bone." It remains 
to be seen if naehe ever meant the tump. 

The answer is, yes. Strictly speaking it 
meant the half of it, a buttook ; the reason will 
presentiy appear. 

And first, aa to the word itself, whioh is not 
in Halliwell. 

" If thou shalte bye fatte oxen or kye, handel 
them, and se that mey be soft on the fore- 
oroppe, behynde the shulder, . . . and upon the 
hucbone, and tiie nache by the tayle ; " Fitz- 
herbert. Book of Huihandry, sect. 97. "A 
big nath, round and knotty ; " said of one of 
the points of an ox : Q. Markham, Huthandry, 
Of Oxen. "The catch, or point of the rump. 
. . . The nocAs in some writers " : AnnaU of 
AgrieuUure, zzz. 198, 377, dted in Britten's Old 
Farming Word* (B. D. S.). 

The word ia merely the Old-French naehe, a 
buttock, given in Boquefort and Borguy, but 
not in Ootgrave. And both are dearly tight in 
explaining the pi. naehit (which is more com- 
mon) from a Low>Latin pL aoo. natioas, dimin. 
of Latin natei. WaIiTIB W. Ssxat. 



WHO WBOTE " THB WHOLB DUTY OP XAJT " P 
12 Pari! Oiaaoaat, Oxford : Var. S, ISSI. 
It is a curious proof of the fact that some 
branches of English literature have not hither- 
to be«i studied in a scholarly and scientifio 
spirit that the subject of the internal evidence 
contained in The Whole Duty of Man and the 
other faeatises of the author is still almost 
virgin soil. Every fragment of G-reek or Latin, 
though its sole interest lie in its obscurity or its 
corruption, is critically scanned by trained 
scholars; bnt this series of tractates, which 
constitutes one of the chief problems of EngUsh 
letters, which is historically at least full of 
interest, tmd which generations of EngUsh men 
and women reveronoed as their guide to the 
higher life, seems to have gone of late years 
practically unstudied and unread even by those 
who have handled the vexed question of its 
authorship. How otherwise can we account 
for so stiange an assertion as that of an 
Hdiriburgh Beviewer (vol. xliv., p. 5) concern- 
ing these treatises that, " after the lapse of 170 
years, they contain scarcely a word or a phrase 
which has become superannuated " P Such a 
remark would be extravagant if referring to 
The Whole Duly of Man* whioh bears on its 
title-page that it is intended especially for the 
meanest reader, and is therefore comparatively 



* Mr. Solly, In his admirable artiols la the 
BibUographer for Angait, ezprcsias his snapioion 
that the seven tracts were not all the work of 
one anthor. Of coarse the burden of proof rests 
with those who maintain this view ; to my mind, 
the Internal evidenoe ia abaolatsly conolative 
a^[«faistit, 



free from difficulties of every kind. It is riogo. 
larly inapplicable to the six other tracta of the 
author, which teem with arohaimu, vitli 
peculiarities of expression, and with temi 
derived from the technical vocabolary of the 
time. I cannot claim to have made as yet by 
any means an exhaustive examination of the 
internal evidence. But I hope to be able st 
least to show that it is in this dirsotioa that 
we must look for the solution of the problem, 
and that even an imperfect investigation of 
this class of evidenoe will lead to somewhat 
definite results. 

A casual glance at the first edition of, say. 
The Oovemment of the Tongue (1674), wUch 
happens to be lying before me, will reveal 
certain idiosyncrasies of spelling whidi st« 
obviously not accidental. To give a few in- 
stances, gathered almost at random, the eye 
soon lights upon "bin," "attemt," "waies," 
"stomaos." "roialty," "repeted," "alwaies," 
"praiers," " plesures," "plaies," "stnf," "tre- 
sure," "oonveied," "jndg," "don," "edg," 
&c. These and scores of similar spellings an 
of_ constant recurrence throughout the early 
editions of all the tracts printed at Oxford, and 
traces of them ma^ be found surviTiog in 
editions printed late m the eighteenth osntary. 
To what spelling reformer among aathon, 
transcribers, editors, compositors, or readsn an 
they to be attributed f 

I think that there can be little doubt that 
they are due to Dr. John Fell, though I am 
not aware that I have been antioipated in thia 
tolerably obvious attribution. In the moat nlo- 
able and interesting Letters from Hninphiey 
Prideaux to John SHis, published by the 0am- 
den Society (1875), we find Prideaux (p. 3S]. 
under date of Maroh 20, 1679, writing from 
Oxford aa follows : — 

" A Bible hattk lately e«me forUi from as ; if yn 
hear anyttiing of it, pray taform us. Imsttm- 
fsaae, aiaoe Mr. Dean hss taken the libaty of 
Invanteiag a new way of apallelDg and SMig it 
therein, tehich I thinke wiU eot^ound and ate tki 
analogy of the Bnglith Umgue, y' I doe aot ttiU 
approve thereof ; and I oonld harty ly with that bt 
would be a looser by the experiment, that w* may 
have aoe more of It." 

The editor, Mr. K Maunde Thompson, jgointi 
out in a note that one of the peculiarities in 
Dean Fell's quarto Bible of 1675— the fint 
Bible, by-the-way, printed in Oxford— is the 
substitution of i or ie for y, as in "eies," 
"maiest," "daiea," "slaieth," "alwaies," 
" staled," &c. This ia one of the distinctire 
notes of the spelling of the early editions of the 
Oxford-printed treatises. 

Again, m the ELatton Correspondence (pnUiahed 
by the same sociefy, and under tne same 
accomplished editoruiip, in 1878) several of 
Dr. Fell's letters are printed. In a siogti- 
larly diplomatic reply to Lady Hatton, who 
had questioned the Bishop as to the genuine- 
ness of a spurious work attributed to the 
author of The Whole Duty, the folloring 
unusual spellings occur among others:— 
" daies," " outdon," "attemt," "enquir," "bm,'' 
" usd." In other letters in the same collection 
Dr. Fell writes "meeures," " temtations," 
" receite," " infini^" « emprovements," " tresnre," 
"equipage," "praiers," " oonveiance," "sffec- 
tionat," « emploiment," "repete," "gon," &o. 
The same spellings, or others equally striking, 
occur in his two sermons of 1679 and 1680, 
copies of which I have examined in the Bodleian 
Library. I think that this justifies mo is 
assuming that all these later treatises passed, 
tn some way, through Dr. Fell's hands-ythst 
they were at the very least corrected by him— 
before they appeared in print. 

With rega^ to The Whoh Dirfy <tf *•"> *?• 
case ia not so dear at first sight ; but there u, 
I think, a strong presumption that it likewise 
was originally printed from KS. in Fella 
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I must ezpTOM my giMt 



■pdlin^. And her* l must ezpieM my (. 

obligationB to Mr. Edward Solly, P.B.S., who 
hu &Toared me with some speoimenB of the 
eomparatiTa spelliag of the fust three editions 
of 3^ WhoU Z>ufy— those of 16S8, 1659, and 
1659-60 — to which I have not had aooess. There 
an certain spellinga in the editio prineept, often 
repeated, wludh are in many oasee altered in the 
•eoond edition, and in almost all cases altered in 
the third. Some of these are obviously misprints, 
or are possibly due to the traditions of the 
obscure printing-office where this popular book 
was iirst set up. Others are as clearly not the 
result of ignorance or of carelessness. Of this 
latter claw are: — "aeknowledg," "divels," 
"bin," "injoy," "judg," "iDJoyiiv," "al," 
«^"«abndg,"«relie," "imbraoe," "grudg," 
"incom," " saoriledg," "shal," «mric£," 
« privatly,'' "knowl^," "wholy," "lest," 
"meeknes," " fift,"" befal." The fiunily resem- 
blance between these speUinga and those of the 
DesA and Bishop is unmutakeable ; and I 
would submit that we may, on this eyidenoe, 
which I have here presented in the merest 
outline, shrewdly susneot that Fell was in some 
way eonneeted with tne publication of the first 
edition of The WhoU Duly of Man, as well as 
of other treatises of the "pious and learned 
author" thereof. 

Must we then needs rest content with the 
ground we haye gained, without defining 
farther the exact nature of Fell's connexion 
with the anonymous works P I think not. I 
haye examined the important MS. in the 
Bodleian of The Catuet of the Decay of ChrisHan 
Fitly, to which " Foras " has called attention in 
the Bibliographer for November. I haye no pre- 
tence whatever to the skill of an expert in such 
matters ; but I am decidedly of opinion, 
especially having regard to the oonsennM of 
Aidrich and Heame, that that MS. is in Fell's 
handwriting. It it ineonteitably in hit tpeUing ; 
and ire may therefore pretty safely conclude 
that this^ the longest, the most elaborate, and 
in many respects the most characteristic of the 
seven treatises, was transcribed by Fell for the 
printer. The same is almost confessedly the case 
with The Ladie^ Coiling, in the letter prefixed to 
which Fell (for he is admitted to be we writer] 
expressly states that " it was needful to trans- 
cruM the whole before it could safely be 
committed to the press." So that it may be 
taken aa beyond dispute that two at least of 
the aeren treatises by the author of The Whole 
But) o/ Man were printed from Dr. Fell's 
US., or from copy prepared under his im- 
mediate supervision; while the occurrence of 
Fell's spelnng in the first editions of other 
works raises a strong presumption that the 
same was the case with the rest likevrise. 

And here I have to announce a discovery, or 
rather an identification, of my own which 
strongly confirms the view I had already been 
led to form. In the Bodleian Library is a 
MS. (Bawlinson 700 0) which is described in 
th» Catal(wn» as " A Treatise on the Qoyem- 
ment of the Thoughts [nc], by Bishop John 
FeU." Prefixed is the following note :— 
" *Thls which foUoweth is a trne ooppy o( some 
p^srs whioa are in th» heads of Mr. Jonas,' who 
was ama&Mnsis to the Kight Baverend Ffether In 
God John, Lord Kshop of Oxford, The otiginall, 
Wiag all written with the said Bishop's owne hand, 
waa not kmg before his daatb, which happsmed 
July S,* 1686, hf him dellver'd to Mr. Jonas to ba 
by hiaa ttaaseribed, and fram that origlnall was 
this ooppy takaa and oafafally compared. 1687. 

"*nis is the aoooant ol my Lord Hstton's* 
mannsoript, of which tbia is a faithfall ooppy," 



> Doabllaas Fall's nephew, Haoty Jonas. 8ae 
8«T«Bth Beport o( Historical MS9. Oommlsalon, 
Appaodix, p. 692*. 

> An error : FeU disd Jnly la 

• See the Hatton Cofiespondenos, pcwtm. Lord 
■ad liidy Hattoo were among Fell's most latinute 
UhoOM. ^ 



On reading this my thoughts at once recurred 
to the passage in the I^eface to the collected 
works of the author of The Whole Duty of Man 
wherein Fell thus speaks of an unfinished 
treatise of which the death of the author had 
deprived the world : 

"Indeed had Almighty God lent lonrnr life to 
this aminant person, we might have raoaivad many 
and ample benefits by It ; and partloaluly a jaat 
treatiaa, whioh was dealgn'd and promis'd, of tha 
Oovernment of the Thought ; an argament which 
none had more deeply ooniidar'd in its ntmoat 
extent, or waa batter prepar'd fally to comprehend 
or give direction in; for aa 'tia tha prerogative 
of Omnisoienoe to know tha thonghta of othera ; lo 
it requires a great meaanre of divine aiaiatanoe and 
purity of heart to nnderatand ones own. And 
oartainly had this work bin finisht, 'twould have 
eqnal'd, if not exoall'd, whatever that inimitable 
hand had formerly wrote." 

A careful examination of the MS. has convinced 
me, as I am confident it will convince anyone 
acquainted with the manifold peculiarities of 
the treatises before us, that this essay on TTie 
Oovernment of the Thought was aasuiadly 
written by the author of The Whole Duty of Man. 
If that essay was indeed written by Fell, there 
would be no farther cause for controversy ; 
for Fell would stand fully identified as the 
author of The Whole Dufy of Man. But there is 
no evidence to this effect in the MS. It was un- 
doubtedly branierihed by him, for, though it is 
but a copy of a copy of his original, his own 
spellings (sometimes miBunder8t<x>d and altered 
by the copyist) meet us on every page. The im- 
portance of this fact as confirming the hypothesis 
of Fell's intimate connexion witii the genesis 
of the whole series need not be pointed out. 
I may add that I hope to obtain the consent 
of the Curators of the Bodleian Library to the 
eventual publication of this treatise, which, 
imperfect as it undoubtedly is, is, I think, 
worthy of Fell's eulogium and of the author. It 
need hardly be said that it is entirely different 
from the spurious Omiemment of the Thoughtt 
{tie) published in 1694. 

I hope that we may now regard the closenees 
and intimacy of Fell's relations with the author 
of The Whole Duty of Man and his works, to 
an extent hitherto uoproved if not unsuspected, 
as satisfactorily established. The questijn yet 
has to be answered. Can we in the matter of 
authorship get behind Dr. Fell ? I was at one 
time inclined to believe that he was himself the 
sale_ author, and that his statements on the 
subject were not worthy of entire confidence. 
But farther investigation has convinced me that 
his assertions, in the main, are striotiy accurate 
in their literal sense, and that while Fell did all 
but write the seven (now increased to eight) trea- 
tises, yet the first draft of them, in a more or 
less complete shape, came to him from another 
person. Who that person was I hope to indi- 
cate next week, b^ confronting certain acknow- 
ledged writings with the internal evidence of 
the anonymous works, and by an examination 
of Fell's statements oonceming the author, his 
life, character, and writings. 

Ceabcbs E. Doble. 



FBnirnyB uas. 



SaUfkurr : ir«T. 4, 18S2. 
In noticing the first number of Longman's 
Magazine, you remark that Prof. Owen deals 
me " a very professorial rap on the knuckles." 
May I oalt attention to the fact that one of the 
two sentences which Prof. Owen makes the text 
of his article, and which he attributes to me, is 
a quotation taken directly from Prof. Schaaf- 
hausen, and is marked by me as such in my 
paper P It is scarcely just of Prof. Owen to 
criticise it as though the words were my own. 
The other sentence^ thoagh not directly quoted 
from Prof. I^eeton, is yet takea from him. 



and his authority is immediately cited for it. 
It would be presumptuous in me even to 
possess an opinion upon the anatomical question 
in opposition to Prof. Owen's. Still I may 
fairly venture to quote the authority of two 
such distinguished speoiidista as Bolleston and 
Schaafhausen. Surely Prof. Owen would hardly 
have assumed so very professorial a tone if he 
had attributed the words in question to their 
authors, instead of choosing to gain an easy 
victory over me. It seems to me ungenerous of 
him not even to mention Schaafhausen's name, 
who is responsible for the statement, and whos9 
authority may perhaps balance his own. 
The deep reapect which I feel for Prof. Owen's 
work makes me regret the necessity for oaUlng 
attention to this matter ; but, aa he has quoted 
Prof. Schaafhausen's words and attached my 
name to them, I fed that a question of principle 
is involved. Obast Allbk, 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

MsiiSAT, ir<rr. U,7M p.m. Mucittnaal i "Ktiw ■samint- 
tiou ona ba made ol Oiaatait Vm la Sohool Waak." hj 
Mri Bryant. 

9 p.n. BojBl Aoadanr : DMaoBatnttoa, " Tha Kaai 
and Ttdgb," by etat. J. IbnIwU. 

R.SO p.m. Ocotnphloal : "bplaatloB thnmth 
Bontlum OUaa, Item tta Kauth ot Um SiUaaf to (M 
Bank* of tha IratmU." by ICr. A. B. Oolqahoaii. 
Tvtna, Hot. 14, S p.m. OivU Bnglnocm : >• Baant J^dnutto 
Xapolnniti,'' by Ibjor Allan OniulaaluBU 

8,10 p.m. Zoolopeal: "Adliaoiu to tha Sodaty'i 
Xanataria," by tba Baoralary ; •■ Bnpplamaatary ITotaa en 
the Anatomy of tha OUnaaa Watai^deer," by lb. W. A. 
Foibti I " ITotai on the Uahita of tha Ay»-Aye of Itada- 
macar ui ttt Kattra Biata," by the Bar. I.. Buoa ; ■•Tha 
Natoral Positlan of tha Family Sipoptdaa," by Kx. 0. X. 
Dobfloa. 
WiDiTBBDAT. Not. U, 8 p.m. Bayal Acadamy i Sanwaatcir 
Hon, '■ The Tmnk," r, by Pfot. J. Kanhaa. 

8 p.m. Arte: OpMiaa Addnaa by tka Ohaianaa of 
OonoeU, Dr. 0. W. Biamau. 

t p.m. Biitiah Arohuoloaioal : "A Hoard of Bransa 
Biaoaiata at Btadinf." bT Ur. 0. Baaoh amith; " Anli- 
qaailan Featniaa of tha Baotnt Haatlag ot tha Homan* 
Uomsaay," by Ur. 0. H. Oomptoo. 

8 p.a, Oeelo((oal: "The DtifUBada ef the JXotth- 
vaat of Bacland and ITonh Wilw, II., tbeii Kataxe, 
Btiattsrapby, and DiitribntiaB," by Mr. T. IfeUard 
Baada | « Tim ETidauM of Olaoial AaUaa In South Bnck- 
noakihira and Bast Olamoxnaihira," by Hr. T. W. E. 
David, 
Th€*bdi.t, Not, K. 8 p.m. Hiaietioal: •■ FeatUaaeaa, their 
laflttaaea an tha Hiatocy of StUout," by Kr. J. v omc 
Patanta. 

8 p.m. Linnaani "Fleta of Ifadagaaoar," by Mr. 
J. O. Baker ; " Oarebral Homolactaa in Teitabtatea and 
loTartabtatce," by Prof. Owaa : " Pantfloraa from Bouador 
•nd V«w Oranada," by Dr. If axwaU If tatara ; •' nwch'i 
Pratt Pliiaen," by Ifr. B. P. Bamiay; "IfoUiusa ef 
tha ChalUn/tr Expedition," XVI., by tha Bar. B. Boag 
Wation. 

8 p.m. Ohamiaal: " Oontiibatiaiia to tfcaOhaniiiiy 
of Tartaiia and Oitrto Aolda," by the lata B. 3. Otoqaaa ; 
" Conatttution of Lignin and Baatoae " and " Aotion of 
Nltrio Aoid en OaUaloM," by Ifeeira. C. P. OroM and 
E. J. Baru ; " Oootribaiiani to the Oheoiiitry of Plant 
Pibn^" by Mewra. C. P. Cms, I. J. Baran, and 8. S. 
Wabatar ; " Tha Oanatitatioc ot Some Bromine DerlfBtirea 
of Naphthalene," by llr. B. Ifeldnla. 
PamaT, Not. 17,8 *.b. Bi^al Aaadamy: Damoaahntioa, 
•• Tha Xronk." n., ay Prof. t. If arahall. 

8 p jn. PhllologKal ; •• Tha Deflaiaoclaa In tha &ii(le- 
Saaoe Diotlonacy el Praia. Boawaith and Taller," by 
Ifr. Jamae Piatt. 



SCIENCE. 

COVAT'B ALIXAITBBIAK POETS. 

La JPodtie alexandrine <otw*Ze< troi* premiert 
PtoUmdet {324-222 B.C.). Par Anguate 
Couat, doyen de la Facult6 des Lettres de 
Bordeaux. (Paris: Hachette.) 

The author of this important work is already 
favourably known to scholars by hia book on 
Catullus, reviewed in the Acabeht soon 
after its appearance in 1875. That he should 
have been led bj hia study of the Boman 
poet to a detailed examination of the litera- 
ture which largely moulded him will surprise 
no one ; but the views put forward in his 
earlier volume have been considerably modi- 
fied in the interval. 

So far aa is known to the present writer, 
M. Couat'a ia the most complete account yei 
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published of the Alexandrian poets. It con- 
tains, indeed, one omission of gravity. There 
is no mention of Lycophron, whose Alexandra 
represents a unique but, at the same time, 
unmntilated type of a work which, if rare 
rate in Europe, has had various counterparts 
in Oriental literature. It is true that few, 
whose special studies have not guided them 
thither, care to deviate into that obscurest 
comer of Greek poetry; but the few who 
have will be disappointed to find nothing in 
M. Conat's pagea on a subject where there 
was 10 much to be said that was new. 

The work contains an Introduction on the 
foundation of Alexandria and the Museum, 
with its celebrated Library, and a second 
chapter on the chronology of the poets and 
librarians connected with it. Then follow, 
in five books — (I) the Alexandrian Elegy, 
Philetas, Hennesianax, Phanocles, Alexander 
Aetolas, Callimaohus, with a short chapter on 
the Epigram ; (2) a discussion on the Hymns 
of Callimaohus, the circumstances of their 
composition, their differences of style and 
treatment; (3) the Alexandrian Epics, the 
Argonautioa of Apolionius Rhodius, the 
Messmiaea of Rhianus, the Hecale of Calli- 
machus ; (4) Theocritus ; (5) Aratus and 
Eratosthenes. As epilogae is appended a 
chapter on the literary quarrel between Calli- 
machus and Apolionius, which is said to have 
occasioned the IhUt of the former poet, and 
was thus indirectly the cause of the similarly 
named poem of Ovid. 

The book is written throughout with care, 
and the last fault which can be alleged against 
its author is negligence. The latest authori- 
ties on Alexandrian poetry have been studied 
and weighed. These are, as might have been 
expected, nearly always German ; scarcely an 
Engliah name is to be found among them. 
In particular, the most recent editor of 
Callimachus, the late Otto Schneider, 
is treated with a respect considerably 
beyond the merits of his performance. 
We may perhaps be permitted to express a 
hope that the countrymen of Bentley will 
sooner or later return to a field in which 
German philology shines with a very dull 
light indeed. To pass from Bentley's dear 
and incisive notes on the Callimachean frag- 
ments to Otto Schneider's conjectural piecings 
and thoroDghly non-Greek supplements of the 
same is as dreary a tatk as a philologer can 
well have before him. 

M. Couat's chapters on the Hymns of 
Callimaohus are perhaps as good as any part 
of his work. He shows with considerable 
ingenuity that each of the six was prompted 
by some special occasion, and in all probability 
directly ordered by Ptolemy Fhiladelphus. 
This is, we believe, a new theory, and it 
ought to give new interest to the study of 
these, for the most part, rather tame compo- 
sitions. Tame, we mean, as regards poetical 
inspiration ; for rhythmically, and as exhibit- 
ing to the full the Alexandrian artifices of 
language and metre, as well as the Alex- 
andrian condensation of learned allusion, they 
have an interest of their own. We should, 
however, have liked to see a more detailed 
discussion on two questions which they 
inevitably suggest : — (1) Were they grouped 
in sectional parts corresponding to the 
yftrioua fpomenfs of t)ie religions cere- 



mony which they accompanied P (2) Are 
the allusions to visible phenomena, such as 
the spontaneous opening of the gates of 
Apollo's temple, the shaking of the sacred 
laurel, the nodding of the palm, the singing 
of the swan, to be interpreted literally, or as 
the mere fancy of the poet ? It is true that 
to settle such points would need a longer 
disquisition than M. Couat could well find 
room for; yet the short remarks which he 
devotes to the subject are unconvincing, and 
will, we think, in view of such candid notes 
as that on p. 248 on the fondness of this school 
for arithmetical combinations, suggest to many 
the probability of the antagonistic hypothesis. 
Most readers, we think, will consider that 
too much space has been given to Callimachus 
as compared with the greater names, Apolio- 
nius and Theocritus. Those who have toiled 
through Schneider's second volume will know 
what elaborate attempts have been made to 
reconstruct the Airta and Hecale; and M. 
Couat has taken the trouble to discuss these 
poems at some length and to give a the- 
oretical reconstruction of both. No doubt 
the erudition of these parts of his work 
atones to some extent for their want of 
general interest ; for the reconstruction out 
of a few fragments of originals, which were 
probably not very great at their best, must 
needs be somewhat unattractive. The Epic 
of Apolionius is preserved to us entire ; it 
influenced Roman literature perhaps more 
than any other poem of antiquity ; its im- 
portance is attested by a large body of ancient 
and unusually valuable scholia; its poetical 
merite are of a very high and, it may be 
added, of a very rare order. Yet to this fine 
work M. Couat devotes only a single chapter 
of little more than twenty pages, and scarcely 
allows it any merit except in the episode of 
Medea. There is, indeed, throughout his 
criticism of Apolionius a tone of unfairness 
which contrasts singularly with the general 
candour of his work. 

" Supprimez tour & tour du vaste rtfoit d' Apol- 
ionius I'histoire de Oyzique, oelle d«8 B^bryoes, 
oelle des Amazons, oelle du c^jour ohez les 
Hyll^ens ou du s^jour en Ctute, ou tout autre 
accident du voyage : personne n'en souSrira, ni 
Jason, ni le leoteur, ni peututre le po^te." 

And bow, we might ask, will the Argonautioa 
be true to iU name? Each of the above- 
mentioned incidents was a familiar and in- 
separable part of the story ; to omit it would 
have been to damage the character of Jason 
as a hero, to disappoint the reader of some- 
thing he looked for, to derogate from the skill 
of Apolionius as a poet. Nor can the poem 
in any sense be called vast. Four books of 
1,500 or 1,60U lines each is far removed 
indeed from such a title. Nay, it is the very 
reverse of the truth ; Apolionius' narrative is 
one of the most condensed that have come 
down to us ; its shortness is one of its chief 
merite. How much longer, for instance, is 
the far inferior Argonautioa of Valerius 
Flaccus ; how much longer Morris's Life and 
Death ofJaton\ 

On the other hand, M. Couat is too fond of 
speaking of lost works as if they were still 
surviving. Rhianus wrote an epic on the 
second Messenian war, the hero of which was 
Aristomenes. Of this poem, six fragments 
are extant \ but the course of the war as 



described by Pausanias may (for this ii all we 
can know) have been drawn from it. Oo the 
strength of this, M. Couat not only recon- 
structe for us the poem, but ventures to speak 
of Rhianus as " wishing to write a modernised 
Iliad in which history and romance blended 
with fable " (p. 838), and goes on to oompara 
Aristomenes with Achilles, and 72. xii. 17 
<2j'. with a divinely raised storm which 
seconded the attack of the Licedaemoniani 
on Ira and nullified the attempts of the 
Messenians to repulse them. 

These are minor blemishes in a book fall 
of curious information and, on the whole, of 
temperate criticism. It ought materially to 
raise the reputation of its author. 

R. Eun. 



NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
We understand that Dr. Goppiager, vkowu 
the naturalist oa bourd H.U.8. Alert, hu 
written an account of the recent soientifio 
vovage of that ship, which will be pub- 
lished in January by Messrs. Sonnenaoheu. 
The book will be illustrated with a large 
number of wood- cute, from photographi 
teken on the spot, including sevenl reprodoc- 
tions of curious aboriginal drawiopis. Ibe 
Alert was commiesioned at Sheorness la Angost 
1878 by Capt. Sir George Nares, who had pn- 
viously commanded her ia the Polar expedi- 
tion of 1876-76; in the following year Capt 
Maclear succeeded to the command; and m 
ship returned to England in the first week of 
last September. The object of the commiuion 
was a voyage of circumnavigation and aoientifo 
discovery, which has lasted for just four jein. 
Among the places surveyed and explored Ten 
the western coast of Patagonia, the itliodi of 
the South Pacific, Torres Straite, and tbe little- 
known group of coral isleto in the South 
Indian Ocean called the A.mirantes. Speoil 
provision was made for obtaining zoologieil 
collections ; and these (chiefly of marine fauna) 
have been presented by the Admiralty to tbe 
British Museum, where they are now being 
studied and classified. i 

Fhof. Eduahd Saooait will shortly poUidi ' 
(with Brockhaus, of Leipzig] the resiolts of hii I 
journey through Mesopotemia, which wu 
underteken witii the assistance of the Fmssian 
Government. 

Thb same publisher has in the press a work 
by Gerhard Rohlfs, describing his recent trareli 
in Abyssinia. 



BOIENOE NOTES. 



Thb Delegates of the Clarendon Press hare 
determined to issue a series of translations of 
important original papers in foreign language! 
on biological subjacte, and have committed the 
editing of these memoirs to Dr. Michael Foster, 
Dr. Pye-Smith, and Dr. Burdon Sanderaon. It 
is proposed that the series should begin with a 
single volume of about 750 pages, to be divided 
into three parts : the first to comprise the 
treatise of Prof. Heidenhain on " Ihe Phjn- 
ology of the Process of Secretion ;" the second a 
series of four papers by Prof. Goltz on " The 
Functions of the Brain," and a memoir by X. 
BubnoS and Prof. Heidenhain on '' Kzoitatory 
and Inhibitory Processes in the Motor Centrea 
of the Brain ;" and the third a series of memoiis 
by Prof. Engelmann on "The Structure and 
Physiology of the Elementary Oontractite 
Tissues." Each part will be complete in itseli, 
and will also be published separately. 

Pbof. Gkobok M. Mixchih will publish 
very shortly at the Clarendon Press a work oo 
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Uniflanar Kintmatiet of SoUda and Fluidt, with 
Applications to the Dittribution and Floir of 
Kleotricitj. It aims at supplying a defioiency 
in the course of mathematioal physics usually 
pursaad by the higher- class students in our 
colleges and universities, by enabling them 
to enttr into the stndy of kinetics with dear 
notions of aooeleration and other leading oon- 
ceptioDs which belong to the province of 
kinematics. 



PBILOLOOT NOTES. 

Thaitks to Emeritus Professor Blaokie, the 
cbair of Celtic in Edinburgh XTniversity is now 
definitely constituted. The total endowment 
amounts to £14,000, which will provide an 
annual income of about £380. According to 
the terms of the deed of foundation, the pro- 
fessor to be appointed 

"shall be bonnd to delirar • conne of leotarea on 
Celtic langnsaes, hiitory, litaratura, and antiqoitlea, 
or lome of tnem, daring the winter sanion aaoh 
vear ; and, ai part of his teaoUog, provision shall 
M made for a praotioal class In the uses and graoes 
[tte] of the Oaalio language, so long aa that lan- 
guage shall be a recogniaed medium of religions 
Instnietion in the Highlands o( SooUand." 
Candidates should send in their names to the 
hon. secretary to the curators by December 1. 

Mb. H. Sweet has sent to press nearly the 
whole of his Introduction to tne Epinal MS., 
together with the transliteration which will 
accompany the photo-lithographic facsimile of 
what IS probably one of the oldest M3S. con- 
taining English words in existence. Mr. Sweet 
completed nis transliteration and collected the 
material for his notes and introduction more 
than two years ago, and the delay has been 
eansed by the difficulty he has experienced in 
getting a facsimile ungarbled and untouched by 
hand. 

We are able to give some farther detail^ 
about the Chronicla of ikt Mayat, whioh we 
announced recently that Dr. Brinton, of 
Philadelphia, intends to publish as the first 
volume of a " Library of Aborigiaal American 
Literature." It will contain five brief chronicles 
in the Maya language, written shortly after 
the Spanish conquest of Yucatan, carrying 
the history back several centuries. Four of 
these have never before been printed. Thev 
will be given in the original, with an English 
translation and notes. An Introduction will 
precede, treating of the history of the Mayas, 
their language, calendar, and numeral system ; 
and at the end will be a vocabulary. 

Tee recent numbers of Bursian's Jahreibericht 
present reports by the following scholars on the 
progress of reseansh in various departments : — 
liuMner on the Boman historians, except Tad. 
toa (conclusion') ; Genthe on the Boman epic 
poets ; Iwan MiUler on the rhetorical works 
and the speeches of Cicero ; Beifferschdd on 
the history of Boman literature (conclusion) ; 
Uiller on the Greek lyric poets ; Bzaoh on 
the post-Homeric epic ; Holm on the geography 
and topography of South Italy and Sicily; 
Ouhrauer on andent musio ; Deecke on Laun 
frrammar ; Stein on Herodotus ; Lorenz on 
Flantus (condusion) ; Friedliiader on the 
Boman satirists; Voigt on Boman private 
and religions antiquities ; Keller on natural 
history in antiquity ; Biese on Ovid ; Deecke 
on the Cyprian, Pamphylian, and Messapian 
dialects, and on the ancient Italian languages ; 
Georges on Latin lexicography. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ABCBAflOLOOicAL bsTrrirn.— (T'AHrsifay, Jfov. 2.) 
LoKi> Talbot sb Malahisb, Presidott, in the 
Chair.— la opening the ftrst meeting of the session, 
tke aeble Chaifnaa spoke U the loss the lastllate 



had snstainad in the deaths of Mr. B. P. Bhirley 
and Mr. Oarthew, and referred In terms of great 
satisfaotion to the meeting that had lately been 
held at Oarliale, and the oordial snpport that had 
been extended to the sodaty by the antiquaries of 
the great Border city.— The Bev. H. Whitehead 
aant a paper on an ancient paten from Hamatarlay, 
Darham, whioh was exhibited. This wonld appear 
from the date-letter to be the eailieat pieoe of hall- 
marked plate that has hitherto been noticed, and 
to bear the mark of the year 1439, aaven yaais 
earlier than the Fadsey ipoon. — Mr. B. 8. Fergnioa 
sent a paper on a parchment pedigree of Baby Ooat, 
Cumberland, whioh also was exhibited. — Mr. 
W, M. FUndera Fetria read a paper, the firat of a 
series, on the domeatio remains ot ancient Egypt, 
in whioh he considered the oonditioa of tha mass of 
the people aa shown by their dwellings and 
remains, describing the barracks ot the Pyramid 
maaons nnoovered by him at Oizeh, the private 
hoaiea at Memphis and Tel.el.Mama. the barracks 
of the Tbeban fiarriion, and the Ptolemaic and 
Boman sitae near Gizeh ; exsmplea of very mde atone 
Implements from the latter aitea were exhibited. 
The general paralld ot the hiatory of Italy and 
Egypt waa also sketched, and attention drawn to 
the grekt changes In andent Egyptian history and 
the iinportanoe of studying it at first hand and not 
through the medinm of Greek ideaa. — The Bishop 
Saffrsgan of Nottingham ient- acme notea on the 
discovery of three tree oofBni in Orimaby chnroh- 
yard, whioh ha thought were probably either of 
tha Saxon or Danish period. — Preoentor Venables 
laid before tha meeting a sketch of a Boman 
aepnlohial insoribed stone recently fonnd in 
Hnngate, Lincoln, with notes upon It by himsdf 
and the Bev. J. Wordsworth. Mr. Venables alao 
sent a sketch of an early iepnlohral ilab, exhibltlDg 
Interlaoed work, lately fonad in loweriog the 
ground at the west front of Llnooln Cathedral, 
with remarks npon this memorial. — Mr. Stnart 
Knill exhibited a drawing of exoavatioss in 
Leadenhdl Street, showing oonaiderable remains d 

a Koman pavement lately diioovered Mr. J. H. 

Middleton exhibited a drawing of a ohalioe' at 
Little Fariogdoo, eirea 1470, and made some 
remarks thereon. — AmonK other objects exhibited 
were a bronze mortar lately fonnd at Coloheater 
with Boman remains, by Mr. B, Peacock ; a British 
nm of great size, fragments of two others, and a 
qoaotitv ot bonea, diaoovered a short time ago at 
Aoton, by Mr. Hedges ; a beantifnl knife handle 
deoorated with nielli of Italian obaraotar, found in 
the moat at KIrkstead, Lincolnshire, by Mrs. 
Oartwrlght; five old aworda by Mr. H. Hems; 
drawings of the font at St. Peter's, Ipswich, by 
Miss M. Barton ; and a drawing of the west end ot 
Ashford Oarbonell chnroh, Salop, showing an 
arrangement of a very nnnaual kind, by tha Bev. 
J. S. Tanner. 

Cabltlb Socikty, — (frida]/, Nov. S.) 

A fapbk on the ■■ Faraonal Belatlona of Oarlyle 
with Qoethe" waa read by Dr. Bngen Oswald, 
who quoted several letters that had passed between 
Ooethe, already an old msn, and young Oarlyle, 
who as yet worked withont fame or recognition in 
his Innaly home at Craigenpnttook. Goethe was 
one of the first, if not the Urst, literary man who 
prophesied for Carlyie a great career. — The aeoond 
part of Dr. Uawald'a paper will be read after the 
president's address at the annnal ipeolal meeting of 
the society on Carlyle's birthday, December 4. 



FINE ART. 

The Life and Worht of Tkonuu Setoick. 
By David Croal Thomson. (The "Art 
Journal " Office.) 

Mb. Thoicsok has brought to his task much 
enthusiasm and the most patient and pains- 
taking study. His knowledgo of the art of 
the great wood'engraver seems to be both 
wide and accurate ; he has made himself 
thoroughly acquainted with what Hugo, Bdl, 
Atkinson, and the rest have written on 
Bewick ; he has visited the localities where 



the artist spent his life, and realised the 
surroundings amid whioh his work was exe- 
cuted ; and he has collected not a few new 
particulars regarding the man and his pro- 
ductions, incorporating in his volume, along 
with much else that is of value, unpublished 
letters lent bj Mr. Pocock and Prof. Corfield, 
and an interesting account of s visit to 
Bewick in 1 825, from a MS. of J. C. Bowman's. 
The book in which Mr. Thomson has 
embodied the results of his study and research 
is certainly the most complete and satis-i 
factory account of Bewick which has yet 
appeared, and one which for all practical 
purposes may be regarded as sufficient and 
final. Its author has steered a middle course 
between the method of the professed cata- 
loguer, who writes with dry methodical accu- 
racy for the collector alone, and the more 
popular and purely literary method, which 
aims exclusively to place before the ordinary 
cultivated reader some human and realisable 
image of the artist dealt with, and to explain 
and emphasise the main tendencies and char- 
acteristics of his work. Of the former way 
of treatment, the Bewick OoUeetor of the 
Bev. Mr. Hugo may be regarded as a 
typical example. To its production the 
worthy Rector of All Saints', Bisbopsgate, 
brought the most unwearied research, ex- 
amining, as he tells us with proper pride, 
"about seven thousand books and upwards 
of fifty thousand wood-blooks " in prepara- 
tion for the Supplement alone ; and proceeding 
to detail with unflinching insistence the five 
or six thousand items — cuts, good, bad, and 
indifferent — which enriched or encumbered 
those shelves and cabinets of his whioh con- 
tained "the largest and most perfect collec- 
tion ever formed." The work is a monument 
of painstaking labour, and has its use for the 
omnivorous Bewick colleoter. Mr. Thomson 
has kept his enumeration of the engraver's 
works within more reasonable limits. His 
Index specifies some four hundred items ; but 
of these only abont a hundred and fifty have 
been considered of sufficient importance to 
call for special reference in the letterpress. 
At the same time, we have not found 
that any work of real importance, either 
for artistic excellence or as marking an 
epoch in the artist's career, has been 
omitted ; and the really great subjects, like 
those of the Quadrupeds, the Birdt, 
and the Fables receive intelligent and 
detailed description and criticism. With 
much that Bewick executed, with much 
at least that issued from his workshop, the 
enlightened admirer of the engraver need 
have no concern ; and he would do well to 
imitate the stout Northumbrian's own con- 
tempt for the mere dilettante, and refuse to 
countenance " the whimseys of collectors." 
For Bewick, widely difierent in most respects 
from the early Italian painters, was like them 
in this, that he was first of aU a craftsman 
— readier than Giotto himself to design the 
arms of any most plebeian imitator of the 
Bardi who might seek his aid — undertaking, 
with much good-will, bar-bills, coal-bills, 
shop-cards, newspaper-headings, and any 
homeliest piece of work whioh his customers 
might favour him with, and executing his 
really memorable subjects of the Quad- 
rupedt and the Birds amid manv di*> 
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tnotioDs, being conetantlj, aa he writes to a 
friend in bia pithy phrase, " taken off with 
other jobs." Now Bewick was great as an 
obserrer and a delineator of Nature and of 
man; he had no aapreme gift as an oma- 
menbdist, no exceptional and precious powers 
as a master of pure design, and his works 
dealing with this class of subject hare no 
claim to be preserved as classic of their kind. 
Even the delicate foliage and herbage with 
which he so frequently adorned his book- 
plates, excellent as they always are in their 
immediate truth to Nature, are inappropriate 
in their application — want the selection and 
abstraction proper to a work of decorative 
design. 

There is a dose and onrioua unanimity in 
the various accounts of the character and 
personality of the great wood-engraver. His 
own delightful memoir and the narratives of 
the present author and of previous biographers 
all agree in presenting us with a very definite 
image of the grandly gifted rustic. We seem 
to see the man, to realise his daily life, to 
trace the current of his common thoughts. 
We can picture the stout craftsman, much 
"like a better sort of gardener or small 
farmer," who trained himself, with what help 
might be received from Eeilby, the eilver- 
chaser, to be one of the greatest artists of 
his time ; who came to London, and, finding 
it littie to his taste, soon returned to his old 
provincial ways, and led his life surrounded by 
the Nature which he had known and loved 
from childhood, executing much of his most 
precious work in spare moments saved from 
the business of the day — after dinner, per- 
haps, when his friends were chatting with 
him over their wine, or in the evenings when 
the candles were lit and the curtains drawn, 
and recreating himself with pipe and news- 
paper at " The Blue Bell in the Side," or with 
sober talk at " Swarley's Club," or in still 
quieter fashion by his own fireside, watching 
his daughters dancing to the music that his 
son made on the Northumbrian pipes. A 
personality this, fascinating in its sturdy 
homeliness; a life of blameless probity and 
simplicity, the life of one reverent towards 
all that he felt to be worthy of veneration, 
yet full of self-possession and self-respect, and 
upheld always by a very real, though most 
unconventional, trust in the favour and pro- 
tection of the " Ood who loves all honest 
men." 

Nothing is more characteristic of Bewick's 
art than its originality, its directness. He 
saw Nature for himself ; never through the 
eyes of some bygone master. Filled as his 
autobiography is with descriptions of Nature 
and reflections on humanity, its three hundred 
pages contain, so far as our memory serves 
us, but one single reference to any of the 
renowned artists of the past ; and here he 
mentions Diirer only to advance a most un- 
tenable explanation of a detail of the German's 
technique, " Art for Art's sake " was never 
a motto of Bewick's ; truth to the thing 
represented was his first and main aim ; and, 
as he says, "the sole stimulant was the 
pleasure I derived from imitating natural 
objects." And so it comes that his style and 
methods possess the most admirable direct- 
ness, the most complete and instinctive 
adaptation of means to end, as has been well 



indicated by Mr. Thomson at the very open- 
ing of his book. 

There is one little point connected with 
Bewick's technique regarding which we should 
have been glad of more definite information. 
At p. 88 we are informed that he executed 
certoin engravings on metal by a peculiar 
method which has been fittingly styled 
" wood-engraving on copper." We might 
reasonably have been furnished with such 
details as would have enabled us to appre- 
ciate the appropriateness of the phrase. One 
remembers the "wood-outs on copper " from 
which Blake printed the groundwork of his 
Sonys of Innocence, and other autographic 
works ; and here the quaint title was not ill 
chosen, for the design was sketched on the 
copper in a varnish impervious to the aoid 
which was afterwards used to bite away the 
surrounding metal, and it remained as a 
raised surface, which was printed in the 
manner of a wood-block. But evidently no 
analogous process was used by Bewick ; and, 
indeed, judging from the example reproduced 
at p. 89, the result which he obtained does 
not materially differ from that which is 
yielded by a plate executed by the ordinary 
union of engraved and etched lines. 

lo a volume like the present, dealing with 
BO many and so minute matters of detail, it is 
of course impossible altogether to avoid 
inaccuracies. One, which should be corrected 
in future editions, we observe at p. 223. It 
is there indicated that the portrait of Bewick 
recently etched by Flameng was the work of 
(Isaac) Nicholson, one of the wood-engraver's 
pupils ; but in the announcement of the print 
it is ascribed to William Nicholson, doubtless 
with perfect correctness, for the original 
drawing is identical in style with the many 
very delicate water-colour portraits painted 
by the latter artist — a native of Newcastle, 
and one of the founders of the Royal Scottish 
Academy — from which he himself etched a 
selection of the more notable subjects in 
1817 and the two following years. 

The chapter devoted to the water-colours 
of Bewick will be read with interest, as this 
is a department of his work which has been 
little commented upon by the artist's former 
critics, and was, indeed, almost unknown to 
the general public till 1880, when the Misses 
Bewick exhibited in the rooms of the Fine 
Art Society that rich collection of drawings 
which has since been presented to the British 
Museum by the surviving sister. 

The volume is excellently illustrated with 
many impressions from the original wood- 
blocks of the brothers Bewick, including such 
admirable subjects from the Select tablet 
as that charmingly bright, sunny interior, 
with its excellently posed figures, given at 
p. 80. The electrotypes and facsimiles from 
the Sirds and the Quadruped*, while they 
inevitably miss something of the last delicacy 
and refinement of the originals, are yet care- 
fully executed, and sufficiently representative 
for purposes of reference. 

We shall look with interest for future 
works from Mr. Thomson's pen, and we do 
not doubt that they will be distinguished by 
the growing literary power which comes with 
practice, and by the careful study and research 
which have given value to the present volume. 

J. M. Gbat. 



EXHIBITION OF WATER-COLOURS 
It is recorded that, by their exhibition ia 
London and the provinces for the space of about 
a year, the piopnetots of John Martin's " (hwt 
Day of His Wrath " and its companions made 
thirty thousand pounds; yet we doubt if thsie 
sensational and impressive works an really 
among the most interesting of the goodly 
a88enibla|e now gathered at 53 Pall Htll. 
The exhibition in what has hitherto been the 
gallery of the Institute is, in truth, noie note- 
worthy by reason of the Oopley Xiddinga and 
De Wints— not to say the Leitohes, the Wylds, 
the Carricks, the Charles Qreens— which are 
now upon the walls. One very beautifiil 
De Wint, representing the flowing of a gray and 
placid river under perturbed skies, may (uily 
strike the beholder and arrest aUention. A. 
charming Copley Fielding, or more than one, ii 
worthy of notice. By the late Edward Bunoan 
there is a singularly luminous view of an 
English lake. The veteran Leitoh betiaya 
what has been his inheritance from the yet 
older masters of water-colour, Banett and the 
rest. William Wyld is admirably represented 
by a whole series of views of South wn dtiee 
and scenes ; nor is Bonington — a master fawn 
whom in his town views Wyld shows he 
has learnt something — ignored in aa exhibi- 
tion that is irregular, but at all evests 
extremely comprehensive. Carrick is no 
juvenile member of the Institute; we tie 
pleased to see so many examples of his con- 
trol of luminous atmosphere. By Charles 
Qreen and by linton there are drawings vhioh 
may with interest be compared with their later 
effort. Here is Green's somewhat elaborate 
sketch for his yet more elaborate drawing of 
"The Behearsal;" and here is his"Uoniiiig 
Post," a glowing little gem of colour. In 
Linton's work, nothing can possibly be oon 
expressive than his drawing of two giiiti 
of whom one is radiant with expeowon 
of a social triumph, and the other gloony 
at her ezdusion from it. "Siena" lepn- 
sents Mr. Fnlleylove, a oolourist indeed, sod, 
in his presentment of architecture, ahors (U 
things an artist. More than one attrsotiTe 
single figure comes ttom the hand of Towneley 
Qtmu. And by George Clausen — ^to come to id 
end and make short work of an exhibition 
whose interest we fully allow — is a oharactoi- 
istio example, seen now not for the first timo 
with pleasure. In it are discovered two nstio 
figures, a young man and a boy, faggot-laden, 
making steadily for home, across the fisldi of 
advanced autumn. The artist by bis ehoioe « 
types has reconoiled the <daims of troth and 
refinement. The quiet oolonrs of his work an 
not more remarkable than its undisturbed har- 
mony. The show we have been briefly notising 
is thoroughly worth a visit. 



THE FRESOH QALLERT, 
Tbekb are several interesting pictures here, ana 
one of great power, idthough of small size; ws 
allude to M. Seller's " A Freiachttta Bargain 
(96). Nothing more skilful in design, diawii« 
and expression can, we think, be imagined 
than the figures of these two Tyrolese peasanto 
examining an old fowling-pieoe in the shop of 
a dealer in odds and ends. We have our doubt) 
about the dealer's legs, but in every other 
respect the drawing is masterly; and the 
colour is charming. The compamon work by 
the same artist, " Arguing out the Pomt* (62), 
is less interesting, but almost Moally fanltlw* 
in drawing and colour. Prof. Mullu's " Guard- 
ian of the Sacred Well" (60) is a firmly »nd 
admirably painted picture. Th«e is a door 
behind the guardian's figure the colour of 
which seems to jar ; but, with this exception, 
the colouring is as pleasing as the execntion >> 
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■kilfnl. Than ii a oLsrer piotnie bjr IL Jnlien 
jyoimi entitled "In the Fieldi, Brittuiy— 
LkDonr" (16), which giTes a peculiar e£fbot of 
light on hay. The figures are very well punted. 
Two Bketchea of heada by M. B. de Blaas— 
"Bipe for Mischief " (47) and "From the 
Sonny South" (72)— strike us aa careful and 
original: and Mr. fiartlett's "Mussel Gatherers, 
Yenioe '' (22), has considerable merits, though 
the genenl result is not completely satisfactory. 
Mr. Edwin Ellis has desMted his faTonrite 
ooean wayea, and gives ua here a piece of river 
scenery—" An Old World Oomer " (170). The 
subject is a difficult one, and it ia dealt with in 
Mr. Ellia'a moat Tigoroua atyle. Seen ttom. the 
other side of the room the wEfect is good, but 
surely the picture might have been made more 
tmtUiil in detail without lose of die vigour and 
freahnesB which are so Talnable in tite works of 
this artist. We must not omit to mention 
Mr. Johnaon'a "Laying in Stofea Ibr the 
Winter" (69)— » weU-painted and powerful 
andscape. 

THE aUARDI OALLERT. 

Thbbx are aome admirable works by Hermann 
Fhillipa ia this exhibition. " The Troubadour " 
(4), though inky in colour, is well drawn and 
weU ooncaived. " A Study " (28) ia a chatming 
female head ; the fleah tinta are eapeoially good. 
" La belle Fraitidre " (40) is, however, we think, 
the gem of the collection. In grace of figure 
and combined delicacy and vigour of execution 
thia picture leaves little to be desired. " ITne 
Mwaicienne vinitienne " (97) is also a brilliant 
{Hece of colouring. Among other noticeable 
works are Mr. W. a. Bartlett'a " A Cabaret in 
Normandy" (3)— a carsi\illy painted and truth- 
ful atndv of a dreary interior, only marred by 
some bad perspective m the lines of the floor ; and 
" A Street Soene in Holland— Winter " (39), by 
W. Koekkoek — a rather hard, but finely painted, 
and singularly elaborate study. The houses on 
the right should be specially observed. There 
ia also a little picture by Bubens Santoro, 
" Ischia " (1 17), in which the glare of the mid- 
day ann is admixably caught. 



OOBBESPONDENOE. 

A F08TS0KIPT OIT POtTBK OLASBZ. 

ntiwnUam KnMom, aiinbii4f« : Km. i, IMl. 

Beferring to my letter published in the 
AcASXin' of Oetobw 21, 1 have the aatiafaction 
to inform your readers that my proposed identi- 
fication of the author of certain Dutch stiU-life 
pieces bearing the monogram P. 0. (the 0. 
passing through the tail of the P.) with Pieter 
Claess of Harlem, the father of the famous 
painter Berohem, wes well founded, and may now 
be taken as beyond doubt. M. A. Bredins, the 
learned and indefatigable Director of the Neder- 
landsoh Museum at the Hague, informs me 
that, in the beginning of this year, he had estab- 
liflhed the same identification on the strength 
of aneient inventory-papers and other docu- 
ments, and had set forth his oondnsions in an 
article which atill awaita publication in Lutzov's 
Zeiiaehrift fUr bUdende Kuntt. The third and 
quite recent (abridged^ edition of M. de Stuers' 
Oatalosue of the Boyai Mnaeum at the Hague, 
irbicb I had not aeen, contains, in a foot-note on 
p. 30, a brief reference to M. Btediua'a discovery. 
M. Bredins farther calls my attention to the foot 
that pictures by the same master are catalogued 
at Dresden rmder the name of C. Pottenburg, and 
at Berlin under that of Ohristoffel Pierson (this 
attribution being queried in the last edition of 
the official Oatalegue) ; while three, one of them 
dated 1633, are in the well-known collection of 
Dutch pictures belonging to the Marohese 
Manai at Lucca ; others at Dessau, &o. So that 
in the new name of Fietei Olaeaz thus added to 



tiie history of Dutch art we have that, not 
merely of a recognisable and oharaoteriatio, but 
alao of a buay and prolific, painter. I should still 
be glad if any of your readers could give me in- 
formation of other pictnrea by his hand existing 
in England. BiBirsT CoLYiir. 



WOODEN COimrS At OEBAT aRIUSBT. 

Bunoldby-le-Bcok Baotorf : IToT. i, 1BI3. 

In digging the foundations for a new chancel 
at St. James's, Qiimsby, the men have recently 
stumbled upon the remains of two wooden 
coffins, hollowed out of an oak's stem, with a 
covering of oak planking over them, fastened 
down (as joiners yet pin together oak) by meana 
of oaken pins. The workmen had destroyed all 
traces of bones or stone implements when I saw 
these angular relics. The bark yet remains on 
the longer fragments (about two feet in length) ; 
the pins also remain. At the two ends of the coffin 
(or coffins) which I saw, the upper rim was cut 
into a handle with much symmetry, running 
nearly the whole length of the foot-board or 
head-board. Of what age are these wooden 
coffins f They came out of a close bed of clay. 
Wilson {Prehittoric AnnaU of Scotland, ed. ISol , 
p. 462) quotes from Mr. B. Gray an account of 
the removal of a tomuloe, a few years since, on 
the estate of Caimgall, Aberdeenshire, when 
two oaken_ cists, whioh exactly oorreepond to 
these lemains, were discovered. 

'I They had been hollowed out of solid trees } the 
aides were parallel, and the eadi were ronnded and 
had two pioiaotli^c knobs to faeiUtatB their oar- 
rlage. The bark of the treea of which tbey had 
been formed remamed en them, aod waa m the 
most perfect atate of pteaervatlon." 

Wilson, following Worsaae, aacribea auch inter- 
ments to the end of the later Scotch Iron age, 
very nearly correaponding with flie introduction 
of Christianity into Scotland, aay about the end 
of the fourth century. Can any cloaer approxi- 
mation be made to tiie age of theae oaken cofflna 
at Grimaby P M. G. Watkinb. 



NOTES oar ART AND AROHAEOLOQT. 

Wk understand that several new features will 
be introduced into the new issue of The Year't 
Art, which is now in prepuation, Mr. D. G. 
Thomson joining Mr, Huish in the preparation 
of the annual. There wiU be, amons other 
things, a record of aome intereat in the history 
of art — ^that is, a complete list of members and 
associates of the Boyal Academy since the year 
1768. The publishers are Messrs. Sampson 
Low. 

Thx winter exhibition of water-colour draw- 
ings and etchings at the City of London Fine 
Art Gidlery, in Gbacechurch Street, will open 
on Monday, December 4. The private view is 
on the previous Saturday. 

Mb. W. W. Stobt, the eminent American 
sculptor, has been commissioned to execute a 
statue of Chief Justice Marshall, to be placed at 
Washington. The historjr of the proposal, whioh 
has now at last been put in execution, aa related 
by the American journals, is extremely remark- 
able. Nearly fifty years ago a committee of the 
Philadeli>hia Bar issued a circular asking for 
subscriptions towards the statue. Only 2,600 
dollars were raised; and, as this was quite 
insufficient, the money collected was placed in 
the bank, and the matter went to sleep for 
nearly half-a-oentury. Becently it was dis- 
covered that the sum deposirad in the bank had 
increased to nearly 20,000 dollars, and Congress 
thereupon added 6,000 dollars to the fund. It 
is further remarkable that the work of executing 
the statue should have been entrusted to the 
son of the eminent judge who waa Ohiof Justice 
Marshall's colleague and intimate iBriend. 



M. OrsTATX DoHri haa just finished the 
monument to Alexandre Dumas destined to bo 
placed in the place Malesherbes. The unveiling 
of it is postponed until April of next year. 

Tee School of Art Wood-Carving held at the 
Boyal Albert Hall continues to make good 
progress. The amateur element, so largely 
visible at the beginning, is giving place to 
sound professional work. IndMd, many even 
of the lady pupils have now adopted wood- 
carving as a profession, in spite of the hard 
work it involvea, and are executing panels, ftc., 
for deooratora and cabinet-makera. We have 
lately aeen a book-cover that one of theae 
pupila — Miss Amabel Cane, who took the silver 
medal at the Peterborough Exhibition — haa 
executed on commission from the Queen. It 
is carved in low relief, with a rich Benaiasanoe 
tracery, and in the centre ia the head of Athene. 
The work is very delicate and true, and shows 
not only taste, but considerable skill. 

An important and interesting head of Apollo 
in the archaic style, of Parian marble, has been 
lately diseovered in a shed at The Cottage, St. 
Lawrence, Yentnor. It evidently belonged to 
the collection of Sir Biohard Worsley, by 
whom The Cottage waa built. In the arrange- 
ment of the hair it bears a dose resemblance 
to the head of the Choiseul-Gouffier Apollo in 
the British Museum. The head is surrounded 
with a plaited diadem, while the hair falls in 
curls on the forehead; the hair is well pre- 
eerved, but the nose and mouth are, unfortu- 
nately, greatiy injured. A marble pedestal 
has been also discovered, richly ornamented 
with carved acanthus leaves on four sides. 

The Oonndl of the Shetland Literary and 
Scientific Society have reeolved to sell their 
valuable collection of antiquities and curiosities, 
now at Lerwick, to the Edinburgh Antiquarian 
Museum. The reason assigned is lack of funds 
to maintain the collection properly. But, if we 
are not miataken, a large sum of money haa 
recentiy been expended upon decorating the 
Lerwick Town HaU. Surely the Shetlandera 
have enough local feeling to keep in their own 
islands the memorials of their own history. On 
the other hand, there is no museum whose oon- 
tente are put to better use than that at Edin- 
burgh. 

The severe line engraving that forma the 
chief illustration of the Port/olio thia month 
carries us back to the old days when the Art 
Journal gave the best that could be had of thia 
kind of work. The present engnving is not, 
however, by any of our bruliant English 
engravers, but by a Frenchman named Simon 
Bochtfd, who died at the beginning of the 
century. This plate, left in the hands of his 
widow, has never been published before. It is 
from an academic picture by Gerard repreaent- 
ing " Beliaariua." The reproduction of a rough 
pen-and-ink sketoh of two fishing boate by 
Mesday ofiisrs a oomplete contrast to the smooth- 
ness and finish of the engraving. The text of 
the Port/olio contains very little beside the con- 
tinuations of "Yorkshire Abbeys" and Julia 
Cartwright's "AssiaL" 

The current number of the Revue arehMegiqu* 
opena with an article by Misa Margaret Stokea, 
explanatory of a map ahowing the distribution 
of the principal Iriah dolmens. It is pointed 
out that they are, for the most part, to be found 
along the river valleys, thus corroborating the 
eonolusion which M. Bertrand bad arrived at 
for France — that these megalithic monuments 
are the work of an invading race. 

The subject chosen by the Acaddmie dea 
Inscriptions for the prix Fould to be awarded 
in 1884 is " the history of the arte of design 
up to the age of Pericles." This prize is of the 
value of 20,000 frs., and ia open to foreigners. 

Ths third of the seriea of numpgranhs on the 
Digitized by VjXJO^lC 
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medalliata of the Benaissanoe is devoted to the 
medalliata of the House of Este— Mareeootti, 
Lezignolo, Petieoini, Baldassare, Estense, 
Ooradini, and anonymous medallists working at 
Ferrara in the fifteenth oentury. It is h^m 
the pen of M. Aloiss Heiss. The monographs 
already published deal with Fisano, and Fran- 
oesoo Laurana and Pietro da Milano. 

Vextvi a. Moeel et Oie., of Paris, are 
publishing in ten livraisons a series of com- 
positions and designs by the late VioUet-le- 
Dao. Theprioe of the complete work is 123 frs. 

Thb new part of B. Eitelberger Ton Eidelberg's 
QutMentchriJim fiir KututgeieMehte contains a 
translation of Leonardo da Yinoi's " Book of 
Painting" from the Oodez Yatioanus by H. 
Ludwig. 

MsssBS. W. A. llAirsELL AND Oo. hsTB sent 
US a print of an etching by Mr. T. B. Eenning- 
ton after a painting by Ur. Edwin Hughes 
entitled " The BiTals." The snbjeot is cleyerly 
hit <^for popular illustration, and the general 
effeot of the etching is good. Of the teohnioal 
■kUl of Mr. Eennington we could speak better 
if we had an earlier state before us. 

Adolf Libb, the disting^shed Qerman 
landscape painter, and professor at Mnnioh, died 
recently at the age of nfty-five. A short, but 
appreoiatiye, obituary of him is given in last 
week's Kunst Kronik. Lier paid two visits to 
England and one to the Scottish Highlands, 
whore the severe melancholy oliaraoter of the 
scenery greatly impressed him, and was for 
some time reflected in his works. He was, 
while in Paris, a pupil of Jnles Duprd's, and 
his landscapes have much of the poetic feeling 
of that master. Several of them have been 
seen at our London exhibitions. EQs" Even- 
ing on the Iser," which was much noticed at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1878, was bought for 
the Berlin National Qallery. 



THB STAGE. 

«« RIP VAN WINKLE" AT TELE COMEDY. 

" Enp Yan WnrtCLB " at the Oomedy Theatre is 
at least the best oomic opera we have had since 
the " Cloches do Corneville," whether one 
judges it by story or by music ; and one may 
•ay this, and yet be fully alive to the faults that 
dimgure it. What the chief faults are we will 
say to begin with. It is feeble in oomedy if it 
seldom verg^ea upon feroe ; and yet its serious 
interest, though largely insisted on, is never 
worked up quite strongly enough to hold atten- 
tion as a drama. People have compared it with 
the " Oloohes," not so much because it is bv the 
same composer as because in the " Olocbes " 
likewise mudi was made of the serious interest, 
and tiie " Oloohes " has been praised for those 
almost tragic passages which were really of 
questionable taste amid their inevitable sur- 
roundings. Now, as a matter of fact, the 
graver interest in "Hip Yan Winkle" is of 
a much more appropriate order than in the 
"Oloohes," though it is less considerable, 
not to say lees overpowering. That was a 
wonderful scene in the earlier opera in which 
the miser is beheld sordid and miserable, but it 
was too dreadful for opira comi^— what had 
it to do with sparkling scenery, shapely figures, 
tights, cheerful jigs, romantic music? In 
" Bip Yan Winkle " there is no such forced and 
tremendous contrast ; bul^ on the other hand, 
tiiat great scene did hold you in the earlier 
piece, and what is meant to be the oorrespoud- 
inginterestof the later piece fails to hold you. 
Another fault— what we have been already 
speaking of is, perhaps, only a deficiency — in 
tbe newer drama is the stupidity of the part of 
the Innkeeper, played by Mr. Lionel Brough 
with patiently heroic effort to create something 
oat of nothing. Patiently heroic effort, we said, 



and yet efFort sometimes horribly misplaced, for 
something of the dialogue uttered by Mr. 
Brough IB vulgar without art ; was any 
joke ever more repulsive, for instance, 
than tiiat wretched one about the woman 
who was BO inconveniently fat P For our 
part, we hold that it is a mortal pity that 
an actor like Mr. Brougi, who u clever 
if uncouth, and experienced if not always 
of fine judgment, should be given such a put 
in such a piece. Let him play low oomedy, 
like Mr. Toole, in its proper place, and be 
welcome. I^. Leslie, the other actor of note 
and popularity at the theatre, is far better 
provided for. Bip's is an excellent part, a part 
of many opportunities and of startling sur- 
prises, and Mr. Leslie, on the whole, makes the 
best of it. What he faUs to do, as we almost 
hinted at the beginning in saying that the 
serious interest was never quite absorbing, is 
to force on us a complete acceptance of the 
changes wrought in Bip by the long sleep 
from which he at last awakes. But then it 
would be ridiculous to ask Mr. Leslie to be Mr. 
Joseph JefiersoTi— to ask the hero of oomic 
opera to be the quite pathetic artist that 
comes to us once in a generation. On the 
whc le, Mr. Leslie is good. He is gallant and 
engaging at the first, and tender afterwards ; 
and, at all events, discreet and restrained where 
the work waxes more diffloult. Miss Sadie 
Martinet, who plays the village coquette, is 
not altogether coqaettisb. She was chosen, 
perhaps, lor her singing. But in singing, as 
well as in acting, she must, not to say it dis- 
agreeably, be uiowed to be outdone by the 
impersonator of Gretchen, Bip's young wife, 
in the first act, and of Alice, Hip's young 
daughter, in the last. We mean, of course, 
Miss Yiolet Oameron, whom even French 
criticism asserts to be, as a heroine of comic 
opera, superior t^ all but the very heads of 
the profession in France, and who, in England, 
as "The Mascotte" and now again "Bip 
Yan Winkle" prove, is easily omef. Miss 
Oameron was agreeable to begin with. But 
in " The Mascotte " she showed that she had 
developed her talent; and in "Bip Yan 
Winkle " she shows that she has developed 
her voice. Her voice is of excellent power, 
of Buffloient compass, of admirable flexibility 
and expressiveness. Her acting is not only 
irrepressibly vivacious where vivacity is to 
be suffered at all. It has moments of 
seriousneav, and is on the way to become an 
art. Without over- stating the matter, it may 
be said that from her first entrance to her last 
exit she gives people exactly the kind of 
pleasure for which they nowadays repair to the 
theatre. Her performance and her appear- 
ance retain fresbness and charm. The music 
in the piece is not very catching, but it is full 
of grace and expressiveness. Among the more 
memorable numbers are the " Legend of the 
Eaatskilla" for Gretchen ; the pathetic air, 
" Tnese little heads, now golden," lor Bip ; the 
ballad for Gretchen, " Now the twilight shadows 
are stealing ; " and the admirable letter song for 
Alice, " True love, from o'er the sea." There 
is likewise a very little ballet music that is 
undeniably pretty and fanciful. "Bip Yan 
Winkle," interpreted as it is at the Comedy, 
will be heard for a long time on the same boards, 
and upon its own merits it may be said of it 
that M. Planquette has endowed the stage with 
another comic opera that will live and circulate. 



Binsio. 

RECENT OOtlCERTS. 

Thb programmes of the Crystal Palace concerts 
are, as a rule, strictly carried out. On 
October 28, however, owing to the sudden 
illness of Mr. Oarrodus, Weber's clarinet con- 
certo in F minor, dedicated to his life-long 



friend, Heinrich Baermann, was put in plus 
of Mendelssohn's violin concerto, and per- 
formed in a most successful manner by 
Mr. G. A. Clinton. The slow moremeat 
is very charming; and the whole work is 
written in an effective manner for the lob 
instrument. The magnificent rendering of 
Schumann's symphony in D minor (Na 4) 
deserves special mention. The loud and pro- 
longed applause testified to the delight ottlie 
audience. It is, indeed, scarcely possible to 
realise the fact that only a few years ago Bobett 
Schumann's music was considered dry, diffoM, 
and difficult of comprehension; that it vas 
rarely performed, and, when given, was received 
with indifference or coldness, or even hostility. 
Schumann is now rapidly becoming one of the 
oUssics. The first performance at these ooncertt, 
and in England, of the prelude to ' ' Parsifal " ex- 
cited great interest. The rendering of the pieoe 
was exceedingly good ; and, with lowered li^hti 
and the orchestra removed firom sight, one might 
almost have imagined one's self at Bairenth. 

The changes of programme at the conoert on 
November 4 were somewhat unfortunate. A 
movement from Mendelssohn's MS. symphony 
No. 10 was played instead of the one bom 
No. 12 indicated in the book ; and the reoitatiT« 
and air from Mr. A. C. Mackenzie's dramatie 
cantata " Jason," recently performed st the 
Bristol Fesitva), were omitted. Only the in- 
strumental intermaao " On the Waters," from 
the same work, was played. This is one of the 
composer's most suocessfol efforts ; the Bcoriii); 
is interesting, and the tone-picture of the 
voyage of the Argonauts to "the home of the 
rising sun " very graphic and effective. Itiiprj- 
gramme-muaioof a highorder and of alegitiioata 
kind. The programme, in oommemorationof the 
anniversary of Mendelssohn's death, inoludetl, 
besides the movement mentioned, the "Fin^i'' 
Cave" overture, the "Hymn of Praise^" ind 
the icJierzo in E (op. 16, No. 2) sooied for 
orchestra by H. Hoffmann. The last-naowl is 
one of the composer's most oharaoteristio piano- 
forte pieces ; and, though the transoription for 
orchestra is skilfully effected, we mnch pnfer 
to hear the scherzo in its original form. Ab a 
proof of the popularity of Mendelssohn's muic, 
we may mention that the concert-room vai 
filled in every part. 

Mr. Walter Bache gave his annual pianoforte 
recital on Monday afternoon, November 6, at 
St. James's HaU. Last year part of the pro- 
gramme was devoted to Beethoven and part to 
Liszt ; but this year the whole to Liszt Mi- 
Bache has, for a long period, sought toincUse 
the heart of the puUic to the compositioDB of 
his master and friend. He should, however, 
be careful not to carry matters to ezceaa. 
Yariety is pleasing ; and a programme entirely 
from the works of one composer, even the 
greatest (Beethoven), is open to the charge of 
monotony. Liszt's music has not yet bees 
accepted as of equal value with that of the 
great classical writers ; but time works wooden, 
and may prove a revealer of seorets hidden 
from many of the present generation. Tb» 
programme commenced with a prelnde and 
fugue on the name of Bach ; a rhapsody or fiee 
fantasia would have been, we thmk, a more 
ooneot tiUe. This waa followed by the sonata 
in B minor. An able analysia from the '^^ 
Mr. 0. A. Barry which was given with va 
programme enabled the audience to undentand 
the plan of the work and the peculiarity of 
the developments. Two characteristic soi^ 
were well rendered by Mr. A. Oswald, and 
charmingly accompanied by the conoert givsr. 
After these came some lighter meoea, indndiag 
the "Feather Cameval." Mr.Baohe's playinif 
was all that could be desired ; he is certainly 
one of the best interpreters of Liszt's muMCin 
this country. The recital was well attended. 

J. S. SiODMCK. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Renewal qf Youth, and other Poemt, 

Bj F. W. H. Myers. (MaomllUn.) 
To the loT«n of Mr. iHjvn' poetry this 
TotaoM will, in one sense, be a disappoint- 
ment. It is, in large measare, a reprint of 
the poems with which thej are already 
agreeably familiar. Nearly all the old 
farourites (except "S. Paul," now as, I 
think, at first, separately published) re-appear, 
and form a large part — I am inclined to 
think, the finest part — of the volume. " The 
Heneiral of Tooth," from which the volume 
takes its name, stands at the very end, closing 
the second part, and forming a reply to an 
earlier poem, "The Passing of Touth." 
These two poems are in Mr. Myers' most 
characteristic manner, which may be defined 
as tba enthusiastically didactic To each of 
them he has prefixed an argument, tiresome 
because purely unnecessary to poems of such 
very moderate length, and adding somewhat 
to the discomfort of feeling oumeWeB in- 
structed while hopi^ to be fascinated. 

" The Passing of xouth " consists of refiec- 
tione arising in the Oampo Santo of Pisi^— 
"that dejected city," as Lander happily 
called it — before Orcagna's fresco of " Death 
at the Festival." Let us die young, before 
the time of disillusion ; there is no pain like 
the consciousness of our emotions being ex- 
hausted. And yet the sense of approaching 
annihilation forces on us the eternal question : 

" Cnuhed, as by followiiig wave the wave before I 
In haw lived and ^miA so little, aod live no 

more ! 
Call this not sleep ; through sweet sleep's longest 

■cope 
Buns in a golden dream nneonsoloiia Hope ; 
Hope parts tbe lips and atlri tha happy breath. 
And sleep is sleep, bat endlass Death is Death. 
Hereat the aoal will evermore reanr 
To that great ohsnae which makes herself for 

ber ; 
If bat the least light glimmer and least hope glow 
From that unseen plsM which no seal oaa know— 
Whereof so many a eage hath span In vain 
Thoughts faney.faehioBed in a dreaming brain^ 
Whereof the priests, for all they say and dng, 
Know noDe the more, nor help in aaytlling ; 



It by sooM gleam nneartnly indeed be lit 
ThM land, aad OmI the sua and moon of it,— 
How easy then, bow poeiible to bear 
Tne thonghts that oome at night and are de- 
apair." 

If this be not poetry, it is at least rhetoric 
of a very imaginative and eloquent sort. Its 
defect, BO far as I can judge, is one common 
to all Mr. Myers' didactic poems. The 
thought, always elevated, is constantly 
expanded and reiterated, precept upon pre- 
cept, antitheaifl after antithesis, till one finds 
the book rather cloying than saUsfying. 



The stronger hand of Mr. Browning has 
shown us identically the same thonght as the 
above extract, but in a form far more r«- 
strained, far less verbose, and therefore, as it 
seems to me, far more impressive : — 

"I, I the feeliog, thlnkiog, aotlog man, 
Tlie man who loved his life bo overmnob. 
Shall sleep in my nm. It is lo horrible, 
I dare at times imagine to my noed 
Some f atore state revealed to na by Zeus, 
TJalimitad in oapability 
Tor icy, as this ii in desire for joy. 
To seek whioh, the joy-hnnger foraei ns." 

("Oleon.") 

" The Renewal of Youth " is an attempt to 

answer some of the problems which "The 

Passing of Youth " left unsolved except by 

the expression of a stem Lucretian resolve — 

" There is a oonrage that from need began. 
And grows with will and is at last the man ; 
Which on thro' storm, thro' darkness, thrs' 

despair, 
Hopes, and will hope, and dares, and still oan 

dare." 

In the " Renewal of Youth," an " assured 
hope of immortality " has taken the place of 
a faint anxious wish for it ; and the spiritual, 
as opposed to the material, conception of the 
universe is treated as attainable, if only by 
an inward discipline the soul be purged — 

" On her own deepa most the goal's gaze begin 
And her whole Ooimoi lighten from within— 
Showing what onoe hath been, what aye muat be, 
Her Oauie at onoe and Ead, her Soaroe and Sea.*' 

Here, as in other passages, the influence 
and manner of Pope are clearly discernible ; 
their admixture with Mr. Myers' fuller en- 
thusiasm creates an unpleasant and grating 
discord. It is pleasant to turn to a simile, 
contained in the most striking passage of the 
poem, and perhaps of the whole volume, in 
which the soul's final hope is compared, by 
an imaginary doubter, to the Isle of San 
Borondon, the Aprositus of Ptolemy, seen, 
but never reached, from Teneriffe : — 

" Too happy ! hard to find and hard to keep 
Hnoh mythic haven in the gnideleu deep 1 
Ye think ye find ; and men there are who thns 
Themeelves the enohanted iaie Aproeitai 
Have seen from Teneriffe ; to them was known 
The eastward shadow of its phantasmal cone, 
And the bine promontory, and vale that fills 
That interspaoe of visionary liill* : 
They saw them plain, yet all the while they wist 
That San Borondon is but of the mlit. 
And snoh bold sailors as have thither prett 
Come bootless baok from tha nnrewarding quest ; 
Or if. they say, they toaoh it, they are driven 
Far forth by all tbe ansered winds of heaven, 
And nevermore win thither, nevermore 
Tread with firm feet that legendary shore, 
Retraok the oooflaent billows, or rarvey 
From poop or prow the innavigable way." 

All the latter part of the poem is verse 
of this high and fascinating kind. "In 
Memoriam * showed as what poetry lay in the 
attitude that " faintly trusts the larger hope." 
Mr. Myers here trusts the larger hope without 
any faintness at all, but with an ardent and 
rhetorical devotion. Always didactic, he is 
never oppressively dogmatic, and dwells on 
the hopes, and not the horrors, of his creed. 
Here is a passage that cannot fail to touch 
many hearts aching from this year's experi- 
ences in Switzerland and Egypt :— 

" Their peaoa no kings, no warring worlds destroy. 
No strangers intermeddle and mar their jojr ; 
Theee Ilvee oaa neither Alp on Alp apboma 
Hurl from the Oloomingor the 'Ehnnderiag Horn, 



Nor Nile, nprlsen with all bis waters, stay 

Their marah aerial and irradiant way ; 

Who are in God's hand, and round about then 

thrown 
The light invisible of a land nnknown ; 

What matter if then hold thy loved ones prest 
Still with oloae arms apoa thy yearning Maast, 
Or with purged eyes behold them hand in hand 
Come in a vision from that lovely Imd, — 
Or only with great heart and spirit sure 
Deserve them and await them and endure." 

"The Renewal of Youth" oan hardly, 
perhaps, be regarded as a great poem ; two- 
thirds of its ideas are perfectly trite and 
familiar. But it would be difficult to point 
to any recent volume, either in verse or prose, 
where trite and familiar ideas have been treated 
with such wealth and pomp of language and 
rhythm. 

Of the other poems, the already well-known 
" Translation of Faith " is perhaps the moat 
powerful. "Ammergau" is distinctly die- 
appointbg. A subject admirably fitted, one 
would have said, to Mr. Myers' bent of 
thought, is here treated as merely sug- 
gestive of other and personal trains of ideas 
and reminiscence, eloquently expressed, as 
always, but with no special relevance to a 
subject and spectacle well worthy of the full 
devotion of a vatet sacer. 

Few painters of the present day have had 
the good fortune of Mr. Watts in obtaining 
the poetical interpretation of Mr. Myers. 
The "Stanzas on Mr. Watts' Collected 
Works" breathe the very inmost spirit of 
that impressive exhibition. The fascination 
of those wonderful portraits can hardly be 
realised better, by those who have not seen 
them, than in these verses. 

" Faoea there were that won him yet, 

Fair daughters of an iron age : 
In iron tmth poartrayed ha set 

Warrior and atateaman, bard and sage. 
From hidden deeps their pait he drew, 

The anoeatral Mnt of stook and stem ; 
If ore of their hearts than yet they hneto 

Thro' their awn gaze looked out on tkem." 

And the supreme e£Eeot of Athenian art, and 
poetry, and scenery, even upon the ordinary 
mind, may surely be recognised and felt in 
the stately dose of this remarkable poem :— 

" So gazed on Phidias' warrior>maid, 

Methinks, ^idna's kingly boy t— . 
She stood, her Giorgon shield displayed. 

Too great for love, too ^ve for joy. 
All day her image held him there ; 

This world, this Ufa, with day grew dim ; 
Some glimmering of the Primal Fair 

Fie-natal memories woke in him. 

" Then as he walked, like one who dreamed. 

Thro' ailent highways ailver-hoar. 
More wonderful that oity seemed, 

And he diviner than before :— 
A voioe was calling. All is well ; 

Clear in the vatdt Selene shone, 
Aod over Plato's homestead fell 

The shadow of tbe Parthenon." 

I can only hope these verses may give to many 
as pleasant and as keen a reminiscence of that 
unique scene as they bring to the present 
writer. 

The shorter poems seem hardly to have 
the stuff of immortality about them. There 
is a delicate rhythmic grace in the studies 
of national beauty, such as "Elodia," 
"Gtebrielle," as there is in "Nora" and 
" Heaione." The best, perhaps — one regrets 
in the case of Mr. Myers to find the best 
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among the earlier poems — ia the untitled 
poem (p. 166) beginning "When snmmer 
eren softly dies." The " Stanzas on Shelley " 
gire one rather an inadequate picture of the 
poet— too much of his Toluptnous sense of 
beauty, too little of his more generous en- 
thusiasm; yet the last Terses will be read 
irith pleasure : 
" T«t, with an OrpUo whiiper blept, 

A 8pSM la lite west- wind aighi ; 
Gam nom the oonsoioiu firmament 

Some God's nnfsthomable eyas : 
He saw, he felt them : ' Thoa 1m mine 

Am I am thine, then primal whole I 
Ye alementi, my life enshrine. 

Enfold, entomb me, soul in sonl 1' 

•• He called ; they heard him ; high In air 

The Impetnons Winds came wiirling free ; 
Dashed on his brow, swept thnmgh his hair 

Untaaied e ars s sss of the Sea ; 
The Fire np-Ieapt in ardent Urth 

To her thin nbstsnoe his to win ; 
That heart of hearts the dmdal Earth, 

Her own unfolding, drew therein." 

What an old-world scene that seems ; and 
how strange to think that it is little more 
tiiaa a year since the leading and most 
devoted actor in it left the land of living 
men I One might wish that Trelawny oould 
have read this graceful elegy. But when 
■ball another " Adonais " ba written for 
Shelley f E. D. A. Mobshbas. 



Aiiafie Studies, Religioiu and Social. By 
Sir Alfred C. Lyall. (John Murray.) 

TTpoir another occasion it might be worth 
while to protest against the growing habit of 
making books out of magazine articles, which 
is no less hurtful to the interests of serious 
literature than the kindred practice of pub- 
lishing lectures. The reading world, as repre- 
senting mora than a single generation, has a 
right to ask of those who claim to be its 
teachers not only that they shall give it of 
their best, but also that they shall arrange 
what they have to give in a oontinnons and 
ordered form, fitted for permanency. But 
in the present case snch a complaint would 
be most unjust. Sir Alfred Lyall has for 
twenty-five years devoted himself to the busi- 
ness of Indian administration; and neither 
the work nor the climate of India allow so 
much leisure and ease as our own civil ser- 
vante enjoy. If he has been able to snatch 
some hours for the composition of occasional 
papers upon subjects outside the scope of his 
daily duties, we are thereby pure gainers. 
So much might be said of the by-work of 
every Indian official. But all who have read 
even one of these papers on its original ap- 
pearance know that Sir Alfred Lyall's literary 
recreations would suffice to found the reputa- 
tion whether of a philosopher or of a pro- 
fessional man of liters. By republishbg 
these scattered articles, he has put us under 
a fresh obligation to acknowledge them as the 
most valuable oontributions to the history of 
lelif^ous thought and social development that 
have yet reached us from India. 

Englishmen have ruled India for more than 
a century ; but it is only within comparatively 
recent yean that we have either recognised 
the weight of our responsibility, or attempted 
to study seriously the immense complications 
of our position. To our forefathers the fact 
of conquest was enough, and the elemmtary 



duties of civil government were somehow per- 
formed. Yet no one should bis me the early race 
of Anglo-Indians. They did their duty, as they 
saw it, and with the means at their disposal. 
Occasionally there arose an administrator like 
Munro or Thomason, or a scholar like Cole- 
brooke or Frinsep ; but sympathy and devo- 
tion were often misdirected becauee knowledge 
was lacking. Sir Alfred Lyall, we believe, was 
one of the last batch of Haileybury students, 
and landed in India before the outbreak of 
the Mutiny. Yet non^ the less may he be 
taken to represent the new order of things 
which dates from the transfer of the govern- 
ment to the Crown, and is associated with the 
competition system. The political revolution 
has brought with it a far more direct and 
more burdensome sense of duty; the com- 
paratively small change in the mode of 
appointing civilians may be said to have 
introduced into India the influence of Western 
learning and culture. J. S. Mill and Comte, 
Max MiiUer and Maine, are the teachers, not 
only of the natives educated in English 
colleges, but also of the great body of their 
rulers. From such teaching sprang the late 
Dr. Bumell, whose brief life was devoted to 
learning everything that could be learnt about 
Southern India, with the fatal enthusiasm 
of Browning's " Grammarian." From such 
teaching has sprung Sir Alfred Lyall, Burnell's 
senior by some few years and still in harness, 
whose good fortune it is to unite admbistra- 
tive ttuent of the highest order with the 
temperament of the philosopher. To continue 
the contrast further. Just as Bumell found 
it necessary first to dear away the mist that 
hangs over the beginnings of Sanskrit litera- 
ture before he could commence his own proper 
work, so Sir Alfred Lyall is no blind disoiplo 
of any of those teachers named, but has 
struck out original truths of his own by 
following their methods of research in a new 
field. 

By far the larger number of these eleven 
essays deal with the history of religion, as 
illustrated by what the author has seen 
passing under his own eyes in India. Of the 
Yedic beliefs of the primitive Aryan immi- 
grants, and of the marvellous revivalism 
associated with the name of Buddha, phil- 
ologists have lately told us much, and doubt- 
less have much more to tell. But the religion 
of India is not a dead creed, to be studied 
only in books. Being based upon polytheism, 
rather than upon Nature- worship or morality, 
it is like a fountain ever gushing forth in 
£resh streams. Some of these streams, out of 
an infinite number. Sir Alfred Lyall has 
watched as they flow; has analysed their 
component elements ; and has demonstrated 
that their source is to be found in the 
universal tendency to anthropomorphism. 
Another set of essays, by no means less 
interesting though only two in number, treat 
of the social organisation of the Bajputs. 
This subject likewise has not been neglected 
hitherto, though it may have been misunder- 
stood. We have here the oldest aristocracy 
in the world, the bluest blood of the Aryan 
family (if there be such a thing as an Aryan 
family), who have preserved both their inde- 
pendence and their institutions from the 
remotest antiquity. When Tod wrote his 
Annals oj Rajasthan, the romantic glamour 



of Scott was predominant ; and it wu natnnl 
that he should find among the Bsjpats sll 
the apparatus of mediaeval feudalum. Sir 
Alfred Lyall writes as a sociologist, who has 
studied Mune and McLennan. With him 
i^ates take the place of baroos, and vtopaj 
has superseded knight errantry. Bat while 
he finds the clan everywhere, he has not 
failed to notice the influences that tend to 
decompose it. Spedally instruotive are the 
word« of warning in which he points out the 
probable result of English imperialism in 
breaking up the old State system, and re- 
ducing to Oriental serfdom almost the only 
race of political free men yet remaining in 
India. 

In reading this book, it is always necessary 
to bear in mind that the author, though 
disposed to extend his generalisations to 
the whole of Asia, has yet drawn most of 
his materials from a comparatively limited 
traot of Central India in which he happen to 
have been stationed. We do not urge this as a 
reproach, but only as a caution. India is ao 
vast and so multiform that no one can pretend 
to know it all. Very rarely, indeed, has any- 
one attained in any single part of it to that 
intimate acquaintance with currents of reli- 
gious thought and with changes of society 
which our author evidently possesses. Not 
only is his knowledge so great, but be pos- 
sesses the yet rarer gifts of being able to dii- 
criminate between what is worth repeating 
and what not, and of bringing all his facts into 
harmony with the widest philosophical prin- 
ciples. Add to this a pure English atfl^ 
which frequently rises into eloquence and 
never fails to be both rich and precise, and we 
have a combination of qualities which ongbt 
to make Sir Alfred Lyall at once the moat 
popular and the most trusted of writen upon 
the deeper questions stirred by the name of 
India. That his views are always correct ve 
do not believe, still less that they will here- 
after all be accepted as final. But this is not 
the time or the place to criticise them. 
Enough to have pointed out that here is a 
book at once as learned and as interesting as 
Lecky's History of Rationalism, whidi took 
us all captive now seventeen years ago. 

As it Is the privilege of a reviewer to find 
some fault, we will content ourselves with call- 
ing attention to a strange misprint on p. 202, 
by which Alasxini is represented as the typical 
prime minister under a queen regent. And 
we must not conclude without expressing a 
hope that the success of this venture may 
induce Sir Alfred to prepare for the press * 
second volume, containing those poems of 
Indian incident and thought which live in 
the memory of everyone who has once read or 
heard them. Jab. S. Coixok. 



The English in Ameriea: Virginia, Mary- 
land, and the Carolinas. ByJ. A. Doyle. 
(Longmans.) 
This volume, while forming a distinct work 
in itself, is intended as an instalment towards 
a complete History in three volumes of the 
English colonies in North America daring 
their period of dependence on the mother 
country. The next volume, Mr. Doyle tells 
us in his PreGtce, will deal with the New 
England colonies to the end of the seven- 
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teenth oentnry j and the third and conolod- 
ing Tolame will comprise the remaining 
colonies, and the history of the whole group 
from the beginning of the eighteenth century 
down to the separation. Mr. Doyle has 
already shown his capacity to write the 
history of our American colonies by the 
publication of two smaller books the sub- 
stance of which he has in some measure 
incorporated with this work. 

We may at once say that the volume before 
VB is — ^because of the author's knowledge of 
the subject, based npou study and thorough 
research — ^thebest and most authentic History 
of these Southern American colonies that we 
have yet met with. Mr. Doyle is never satisfied 
with accepting a statement at second-hand ; 
bat, like a thorough historian, invariably 
goes, whenever practicable, to the fountain- 
bead of all history, the contemporary MS. 
records themselves. Nor does he ever rely 
npon printed authorities so called, without, 
in the first place, thorough examination, and 
then telling his readers his own estimate of 
their value. One of the most notable instances 
of this excellent practice is that the name of 
the greatest living historian of America is 
not once mentioned in Mr. Doyle's book — 
and for the simple and obvious reason that 
Mr. Doyle has made a complete study of all 
(and more than all) the early MS. records 
which were available, or had been brought to 
light, when Mr. Bancroft wrote his HUtory 
of America. 

There is, and always will be, a peculiar 
charm in reading a book coBscientiously 
founded npon the evidence of contemporary 
writers and actors in the scenes set before us. 
But, while making due allowance for an 
amount of enthusiasm in his subject — without 
which, we believe, no author can accomplish 
his task successfully — we think that one who 
has worked so hard as Mr. Doyle to instruct 
and amuse would do well to avoid as much 
as possible statements of opinion at variance 
with those of other historians who have 
laboured in the same field, unless such opinions 
are sustained by the clearest possible evidence. 
Otherwise, their expression tends to shake 
the confidence of readers in other statements 
which are not open to the same objections, 
because founded upon indisputable authority. 
In illustration of these remarks, we will 
quote the following vigorous passage at 
pp. 242, 243 :— 

"When we think of James* public crimes, of 
the death of Baleigh, of the Uvins entombment 
of Arabella Stuart, still more when we recall 
kis private life, and that Oourt where the foul 
creatnzes of Eastern despotism— the intriguer, 
the lavourite, the poisoner— found honour and 
reward, we may well echo the prayer of the 
Boman satirist, and wish that snob trifles as 
the overthrow of the Tirginia Oompany had 
famished full work for that mean mind and 
bad heart." 

We have no wish to become a champion of 
King James I. ; neverthetess, history has not 
yet taught us that the first of the Stuarts, 
with all his faolts, had a " mean mind and bad 
heart." 

To read the history of the early settlement 
of Virginia is to read an historical romance, 
so fall is it of every kind of incident. Stories 
of hardship and suffering, of starvation and 
massacre, appear side by side with deeds of 



heroism and examples of all the great and 
eood qualities of our race strug^ing and 
battling against some of the worst of humanity, 
many of whom, fresh from gaol and steeped 
in vice, were sent over by the Home Govern- 
ment, in their want of prudence and foresight, 
tio help people the infant colony. It says 
much for men like Dale, Yeardley, and Wyatt 
that they set themselves vigorously to work, 
and were able ultimately to remedy the evils 
which ensued from such a state of affairs. 
Their letters, while giving full descriptions 
of the difficulties with which they were beset, 
aire likewise full of schemes for the advance- 
ment of Virginia, which in the end were 
aucceesfol, and "left the colony in great 
prosperity and peace." 

Capt. John Smith comes ip for a large share 
of Mr. Doyle's attention ; and his arguments 
in reference to the trustworthiness of Smith's 
narrative are clearly and fairly stated, and 
are, we think, conclusive. As Mr. Doyle 
pertinently remarks, no impostor or mere 
adventurer, however plausible, could have 
held the position that Smith did and retained 
the good opinion of competent judges. To 
those especially interested in Capt. John 
Smitb'R credibility, we would also refer the 
tAitt-a of Mr. William Wirt Henry, Viee- 
i'resident of the Virginia Historical Society, at 
their annual meeting in February last (printed 
in their Proceedingi), in which he completely 
disposes of ''the late attacks upon Capt. 
John Smith, Pocahontas, and John Rolfe " 
made by Qharles Deane and those few who 
have followed in his wake. Mr. Doyle 
draws attention to a singular mistake made 
by Dr. Palfrey in his Histoty of New Eng- 
land, who says, in his account of Smith, that 
papt. John Smith found his way to Tatter- 
sail's in LondoD, drawn thither probably by 
his love of horses. The <* Tattersall " of 
Smith's story was a place in Lincolnshire, the 
country seat of the Earl of Lincoln. The 
better-known " Tattersall's " did not come 
into being till Smith had been in his grave 
for more than a century. 

It is well known that when a fresh charter 
was granted to the Virffinia Company in 1612 
that oompany wasnotomyreleased from the pay- 
ment of all import or export duties whatsoever, 
but it was empowered to increase its funds by 
the establishment of lotteries. In the collection 
of printed broadsides belonging to the Society 
of Antiquaries of London — a Catalogue of 
which (compOed by the late Bobert Lemon) 
was printed in 1866 — there are notices of 
ttro of these lotteries, one of which was drawn 
on May 10, 1613, "for the establishing of 
the gospell tiiere and the honour of our King 
and Country a little standing Lotterie con- 
sisting but of 12 pence for every Lot;" 
the other " the Great Standing Lottery for 
Virginia," the drawing of which took place on 
June 26, 1616. On this last notice is a 
curious wood-cut, given in facsimile in the 
Catalogue, showing some of the principal 
prizes — viz., a large sack containing £1,125 
and two smaller sacks with £500 in each sack. 
There is also a man seated upon a stool 
showing how the tickets were to be drawn 
from two barrels, one on either side of him. 
On the other side of this broadside are portraits 
of the Indian chief ElaMntomine and his wife 
Matahan. 



For the early history of the Carolinas, Mr. 
Doyle has had the advantage, not enjoyed by 
any previous writer, of consulting a mass of 
original papers generously given by the Earl 
of Shaftesbury to the Publio Becord Office. 
We notice at p. 446 a misprint, 1607 
for 1669, when Locke, on behalf of the 
Lords Proprietors of Carolina, drew up the 
first set, as they were (»Ued, of the Fun- 
damental Constitntions for the government of 
the settlement. The open question, so long 
discussed, of the authorship of these Con- 
stitutions was finally set ai rest; \\J ^^^ ^^ 
covery among these " Shaftesbury Papers " 
of a priceless miniature MS. voli^me in a 
vellum cover, in the handwriting of John 
Locke, which is full of alterations and correo- 
tions, also in Locke's own hand. It iia 
certain, from the many copies of letters from 
the Lords Proprietors to the governors of 
Carolina in Locke's writing among the 
" Shaftesbury Papers," as also by his endorse- 
ments on almost every letter received from 
the colony, that the great philosopher was 
not only the chief author of its Constitu- 
tion, but that he took a prominent and active 
part in the administration of its government 
and in everything tending to the welfare and 
prosperity of the settlement. 

That Mr. Doyle's book will be widely read 
and sharply criticised we have no doubt. An 
author who uses the newest and best materials 
for his work is sure to command attention ; 
and when at the same time he expresses 
boldly his own convictions, they must some- 
times clash with those of others. We shall 
look forward with pleasure to the publication 
of Mr. Doyle's second volume. 

W. Noel Sautsbttbt. 



Specimen Dayt and Oolleot. By Walt Whit- . 
man. (Philadelphia: Bees Welsh & Co.) 

"EoHOKS Avs EscAPABiis," "Drifts and 
Cumulns," "Notes of a Half-Paralytic"— 
these and other titles for his bundle of 
jottings, ma^o during and after the war, 
were rejected by Whitman ; and for a while 
he hovered about a title ff hich would have 
suggested a comparison between this cluster 
of open-air thoughts and observations and the 
berries of the wild cedar-tree of America. 

" A melange of loafing, looking, hobbling, ait- 
ting, traveling — a little thinking thrown in. 
for salt, but very little — not only summer but 
all seasons — not only days but nights— some 
literary meditations — ^books, authors examined, 
Oarlyle, Poe, Emerson tried (always under my 
cedar-tree, in the open air, and never in tha 
library) — ^mostly the scenes everybody sees, but 
some of my own caprices, meditations, Mfotism 
— truly an open air and mainly summer forma- 
tion — singly or in clusters — wild and free and 
somewhat acrid." 

The acrid tasto is no more than a pleasant 
sharpness now and again; and in the main 
these " Notes of a Half-Paralytic " are sweet 
and sane and nourishing, more, perhaps, than 
their writer knows or can knotr. No diary 
of an invalid is wholesomer reading than this; 
never a groan or a growl, neyer a word of 
complaint; but evetj bright hour, every 
breeze of health, every delight in flower and 
bird and stream and star, and in the kind 
voice or hand of a friend, remembered and 
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noorded. Always, in this invalid's diary, the 
pure, fresh air, and the sky oyerhead ; never 
the blinds drawn down, the table crowded 
with medicine bottles, and the foot of the 
spiritual medioine-nian npon the threshold : 

" Doubtless in the ooursa of the following, the 
fMst of invalidism will crop ont (I coll myself 
a hd{f-Panl}/He tiiese days, and reverently 
bless the Lord it is no worse) between some 
of the lines — hut I get my snare of fun and 
healthy hours, and mall tiy to indicate them. 
(The tnok is, I find, to' tone your wants and 
tastes low down enough, and make much of 
negatives, and of mere daylight and the skies.)" 

From 1876, when Whitman began to get 
over the worst of the tedious and baffling 
illness, ascribed by physicians to his exertions 
in the hospitals during the war, he spent 
portions of several seasons at a secluded 
nannt in New Jersey— Timber Creek, its 
stream (almost a river) entering from the 
g^at Delaware twelve miles away, " with 
primitive solitudes, recluse and woody banks, 
sweet^feeding springs, and all the charms 
that birds, grass, wild-flowers, rabbits and 
squirrels, old oaks, walnut-trees, &c., can 
brine." Down the long farm-lane he would 
hobUe to a lonely pond, where the creek 
expands and the ungfishers dart and turn ; 
and so, still sauntering on, " to the spring 
under the willows — musical as soft-clinking 
glasses — pouring a sizeable stream, thick as 
my neck, pure and clear, out from its vent, 
where the bank arches over." And here, 
enveloped for the month of May in the droning 
of bumble-bees, listening to the dear quail- 
notes in June, or the roulades and pensive 
refrains of the hermit-thrush. Whitman would 
take his seat on log or stump, and (the 
journalist's ruling passion strong in age and 
disablement) would jot down his notes — notes 
not for the buoyant and healthy alone, but 
meant just as well for ailing folk : — 

"Who knows (I have it in my flmey, my 

ambition) but the pages now ensuing may carry 
ray of sun, or smell of grass or com, or call of 
bird, or gleam of stars by night, or snow- 
flakes fallmg fresh and mystic, to denizen of 
heated city-house, or tired workman or work- 
woman P— or may-be in sick room or prison — 
to serve as cooling breeze, or Nature's aroma, 
to some fever'd mouth or latent pulse." 

Sometimes he would run down by rail to the 
New Jersey sea-shore ; and on those flat and 
odorous sea-prairies, their sedgy perfume in 
his nostrils, he would revive the sights and 
sounds and smells of his Long Island youth, 
the " stretch of interminable white-brown 
sand, hard and smooth and broad, with the 
ocean perpetually, grandly rolling in upon it, 
with slow-measured sweep, with rustle and 
hiss and foam, and many a thump as of low 
bass drams." Or, back again in his Camden 
home, he wonld cross ana reoross the Dela- 
ware, hdped by the friendly pilots (" Eugene 
Crosby, with lus strong, young arm so often 
supporting, oiroling, convoying me over the 
gaps of the bridge, through impediments, 
safely aboard"), and would enjoy ^e stir and 
play of the delightful " human comedy," or 
would invite his soul, and absorb the spectacle 
of the starry heavens. 

"A January Night. — ^Kne trips across the 
wide Delaware to-night. Tide pretty high, and 
a strong ebb. Biver, a little after eight, fnll of 
ice, mostly broken, but some large cakes making 



our strong-timber'd steamboat hum and quiver 
as ^e strikes them. In the dear moonlight 
they spread, strange, unearthly, silverv, faintly 
glistening, as far as I can see. Bamping, 
trembling, sometimes hissing like a thousand 
snakes, &e tide-procession, as we wend with or 
through it, affording a grand undertone, in 
keeping with the scene. Overhead, the splendor 
indescribable ; yet something haughty, almost 
snperdlious, in the night Never did I realise 
more latent sentiment, almost paision, in those 
silent interminable stars up there. One can 
undersUnd, such a night, why, from the days 
of the Pharaohs or Job, the dome of heaven, 
sprinkled with planets, has supplied the subtlest, 
deepest criticism on human pride, glory, am- 
bition," 

We have record of visits to New York, and 
a sail in the bay, with a little lyrical cry at 
sight of the schooner-yaohte going in a good 
wind—" those daring, careening thmgs of 
grrace and wonder, those white and shaded 
swift- darting fish-birds (I wonder if sea or 
shore elsewhere can outvie them), ever with 
their slanting spars, and fierce, pure, hawk- 
like beauty and motion." But the procession 
of gentility and wealth in Central Park is not 
altogether to Whitman's liking ; and in his 
criticism of modem society, although at 
bottom he believes that the American people 
remains sound, there are pag^s (to quote Mr, 
Buskin's words with respect to Whitman's 
writings) "deadly true — in the sense of 
rifles — against our deadliest sins." More 
than once Whitman voyaged up the Hudson 
to the honeysnckle-and-rose-embowered cot- 
tage of John Burroughs, the delightful writer 
of Wake Robin and Pevacton; and in Sep- 
tember 1879 he found himself strong enough 
to begin a long jaunt to the West, seeing 
Missouri, Kansas, and Colorado, at Denver 
turning south, and then east again. The 
sea-like spread of prairies, the wild gorges, 
the streams of amber and bronze, brawling 
along their beds with frequent cascades and 
snow-white foam, the fantastic forms of 
mountains bathed in transparent browns, 
faint reds and grays, the free handling and 
absolute uncrampedness of the landscape, the 
superb physique of the miners, their character 
shaped by their victorious tussles with 
savage nature (but alas, the genteel ladies 
of the West, copying unsuccessfully their 
Eastern sisters !) — these, with a few inevitable 
raserves, were all acceptable to, and accepted 
by, the author of Leaves of Ortu*. A later 
journey to Canada, the sight of Niagara, a 
visit to the hospitable house of his friend 
Dr. Bucke at London, then up the black 
waters of the Saguenay a hundred miles, the 
region more grim, more wildly beautiful, 
" with a sort of still and pagan scarednest," 
than any he had seen yet, comprised the last 
of Whitman's wanderings. A Sunday service 
with the insane at the asylum under the care 
of Dr. Bucke brought Whitman face to face 
with some of those " laggards " in the race 
who have ever been dear to his heart : 

" I was fumish'd with an arm-chair near the 
pulpit, and sat facing the motley, yet perfectly 
weU-bBhared and orderly, congregation. The 
quaint dresses and bonnete of some of the 
women, several very old and gray, here and 
there like the heads in old pictures. O the 
looks that came from those faces 1 There were 
two or three I shall probably never forget. 
Nothing at all markedly repulsive or hideous — 



strange enough I did not see one sooh. Oar 
oommou humanity, mine and yours, every- 
where — 

' The same old blool — the same red, roiming blood ;' 
yet behind most, an inferr'd arriere of moh 
storms, such wrecks, such myatsries, fitei, lore, 
wrong, greed for wealth, religious problems, 
crosses — mirror'd from those crazed faoea (yet 
now temporarily so calm, like still wateri), all 
the woea and sad happenings of life and death 
— ^now from everyone the devotional element 
radiating — was it not, indeed, the peace of Ooi 
thatpatseth all understanding, strange as it msy 
sound ? " 

Connected with the notes of oonvalesceoce 
in this volume are Whitman's previoaalj 
published memoranda of the war; and the 
national frenzy and agony (with underlying 
sanity and strength) of the one period goea 
well with the tender calm and restorative 
happiness of the other. His lecture on Lin- 
coln, a record of his visite to Emerson aad 
Longfellow, a reminiscence and a criticiam, 
severe, yet sympathetic, of Edgar Poe, will 
interest readers who care to see great or 
distinguished persons through a poet's eye>. 
At Emerson's grave he muses : 

"A just man, poised on himself, all-loTii% 
all-inclosing, and sane and dear as the aan. 
Nor does it seem so much Kmerson himsdf ve 
are hero to honor — it is oonsdence, simplicity, 
culture, humanity's attributes at their beat, yet 
applicable, if need be, to average affairs. , . . 
How shall I henceforth dwell on the bleased 
houn when, not long since, I saw that be- 
nignant face, the dear eyes, the silently smiliog 
mouUi, the form yet upright in ito great age- 
to the very last, with so much spnag and 
cheeriness, and such an absence of decrepitate, 
that even tiie term venerable hardly seemed 
fitting P" 

The tribute is made of more worth by Wlut- 
man's ke«>n perception of the limitations of 
Emerson's geniu". Elsewhere there is eloquent 
recognition of the work done for Araericss 
literature by Longfellow, Bryant, Whittier. 
I miss from this collection of notes an admir- 
able piece of criticism on Burns, published ia 
Ottr Land and Time (January 25, 1875), 
In Edgar Foe, Whitman finds neither the 
genius for perfect and noble living and 
thinking, morally without flaw, happily 
balanced in activity, nor " that other shape 
of personality dearer far to the artist-sense 
(which likes the strongest play of lighta 
and shades) where the perfect character, the 
good, the heroic, although never attain'd, it 
never lost sight of, but through failures, sor- 
rows, temporary downfalls, is retum'd to 
again and agun" (so with Burns, Byron, 
George Sand) : 

" Almost without the first sigpi of moral prin* 
oiple, or of the concrete and ite heroisms, or the 
simpler affections of the heart, Foe's verses 
iUostrate an intense faculty for technical and 
abstract beauty, with the rhyming art to exoess, 
an incorrigible propensity towards noctarnsl 
themes, a demoniac undertone behind eveiy 
page— and, by final judgment, bdong among 
the electric Ughte of imaginative litentoie, 
brilliant and dazzling, but with no heat. . • • 
In a dream I once had, I saw a vessd on the 
sea, at midnight, in a storm. It was no gnat 
fall-rigg'd ship, nor majestic steamer, steering 
firmly &ough the gale, but seem'doneof thMS 
superb little schooner-yaohte I had so often 
seen lying anohor'd, rocking so jauntily in w»e 
waten around New York, or up Long Island 
Sound— now flying unoontroll'd with torn saus 
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(nd broken (pars thioagli the wild deet, and 
winds and wavea of the night'. On the deok waa 
a tlender, dight, beaatifnl fignie. a dim man, 
•pparantlv enjoying all the terror, the miuk, 
and the didooation of which he was the centre 
and the notim. That figure of my Inrid dream 
might atand for Edgar Foe, hit spirit, his for- 
tanea^ and his poems — themselves all lurid 
dreams." 

Beside " Democratio Vistas," known to all 
who Talue Whitman, this volume oontains the 
recent artides by him in the North Ameriean 
Bevieu (" Poetry to-day in America " aud 
"A Jtfemorandum at a Venture"), the 
prefaces to the several editions of his poems, 
and some pieces written in early youth — 
short tales and poems — ^printed now to avoid 
the annoyance of a surreptitious issue which 
had been annoimoed. 

Among other restoratives of health one 
could wish that Whitman would some time 
try a voyage across the Atlantic. With Mr. 
Tennyson, Mr. Ruskin, Mr. Bossetti, Mr. 
Sjmonds, Mr. Swinburne, Mr. W. Bell Scott, 
iix. B. Hengist Home, Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
Mr. liobert L. Stevenson, the Hon. Boden 
Noel, and others known and unknown, 
desirous to give him friendly greeting, he 
might have among us, in American phrase, 
" a good time." Eowasd Dowden. 
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ITKDXB THE BOMAKB. 

tur let Impott indirect* 
ehez Zm Homaint jtuqu'awe Invanons det 
Barbara. Far M. B. Gagnat. (Paris: 
Imprimerie nationale.) 

Bt confining to his title-page and Preface 
the distinction between direct and indirect 
taxation, M. Cagnat tacitly recognises that 
such purely modem ideas are useless instru- 
ments in historical investigation. No matter 
how well applied, they would have been out 
of place in a work of this kind ; bat it was 
doubly fortunate that M. Gagnat abandoned 
them, for he has so far misconceived the 
distinction as to include among indirect taxes 
the vieenma Ubertatit and the vicaima he- 
reditatium. This very confusion, however, has 
bad one good result. It has led him to discuss 
tlioae parts of the subject of Boman taxa- 
tion of which English histories give the least 
natisfactoiy aooount. At every step he cites 
the works of Qeroaan and French specialists ; 
but a casual reference to Qibbon or to Smith's 
Dictionary is the only indication that English. 
men have done anything in what Gibbon 
himself oalled the more useful as opposed to 
the splendid parts of history. In gathering 
together, as it does, everythbg at present 
known about a somewhat inaccessible subject, 
this work, therefore, cannot fail to be of con- 
»iderable service to English s'sudents. 

In a modem cense, the moat interesting part 
of the book is the sccount of the portorium— 
that is, of Roman customs, octrois, and tolls. 
Much more is known about this than about 
the two vieetimae, which seem to have been 
abolished by Diocletian, while the portorium, 
which dates from the time of the Kings, was 
»tili in vigour in the Middle Ages. In many 
points it recalls the system of to-day. Like 
us modemv, the Romans preferred it to a 
direct tax, bmg moved, no doubt, by Mon- 
te»<}aiea's reason that a duty on merchandise 



makes people pay taxes without knowing it. 
So the vital distinction between articles of 
commerce and srticles for personal use is 
probably as old as the portorium itself; 
travellers and traders declared their g^ods at 
the custom-house, and had to submit to 
search; they smuggled as we do, used the 
same artifices, ran the risk of similar pena'- 
ties ; and, thinking more of the manner in 
which a tax is levied than of its amount, they 
grumbled at the officiousness of th.mtportitore$ 
as we do at that of ours. Bat the tax was levied 
upon them more oppressively than it is upon 
us. There was no bonding system in those 
days, and no right of free transit was recog- 
nised. Consequently, the same article might 
pay duty over and over again. And such 
was the case :— 

" On ne se oontentait pas de r^olamer nn droit 
une seule fois, k I'entr^s dans la circonsoription 
ou k leur sortie : on multipliait Iss itationes sur 
la limite des difftfrentes provinoea qui la com- 
posaient, sur les fleuves et lea rivi&res qui la 
traveraaient, sur les routes qui la silionnaient, 
href partout oil le Ir^sor pouvait esptfrer tirer 
quelque profit da commerce et dee oom- 
merganta^ 

Bealising how heavily such a system, when 
fully developed, and administered with a 
notorious rigour, must have borne upon com- 
merce, we cease to receive with incredulity 
the well-known statement of the elder Pliny 
that merchandise coming from India to Borne 
increased in price a hundredfold. 

M. Cagnat traces back the portorium to 
an octroi for the city of Borne. Similar 
isolated octrois were found existing in various 
countries — in Qaul, for example, in Egypt, and 
in Illyricum — at die time they came under 
Boman sway ; and, except in the case of 
certain favoured tovna, the revenues of these 
native octrois were diverted into the Boman 
treasury. New stations were established, no 
longer as octrois at the gates of cities, but as 
custom-houses at frequent intervals along the 
commercial routes. Finally, great districts 
or provinces were sketched out for the pur- 
poses of taxation, binding together these sta- 
tions into a vast network that stretched to 
the farthest limits of the Roman world. This 
division into provinces seems to have been 
determined purely on geographical considera- 
lions ; but, as bearing on the theory that Boman 
taxation had a political as well as a financial side, 
it is worth noting that the vast district called 
lUyricam, extending from Belgio Gaul to the 
shores of the Black Sea, differed from the 
others in this respect, that each of the pro- 
vinces of which it was composed was separated 
from the neighbouring provinces by an 
internal line of customs. In the case of Italy, 
which formed one of the districts, there is 
satisfactory proof that, at any rate after their 
re^stablishment by Caesar, portoria were 
levied only on articles of luxury. If this be 
so, it makes perfectly intelligible Marcian's 
otherwise strange list in the Digest. That 
list oontains the names of such articles as 
cinnamon, silks, precious stones ; and the 
probability is great that it was meant as a 
list of the articles which paid duty in Italy, 
and that it was copied from a lex eensoria. 

Of the portorium in the later Empire not 
much is known with certainty. If M. Cagnat 
is right in his opinion about the octava, a 



great change must have taken place. Fol- 
lowing Marquardt, he holds that the 
octava is not older than the immediate 
predecessors of Justinian, and that it 
was intended as a uniform substitute, apply* 
ing to the whole Empire, for the vanoos 
rates of two, two and a-half, and five per 
cent. To account for the passages of earlier 
date in which it occurs in Justinian's Code, 
M. Cagnat considers that the word has been 
interpolated. His argument, unfortunately, 
is marred by the statement that the oetaoa is 
not mentioned in the Theodosian Code, a 
circumstance which he rightly feels to be of 
great weight. But among the portions of 
the Theodosian Code deciphered by Peyroh 
from the Turin palimpsest, there occurs, almost 
exactly as it stands in Justinian's Code, one 
of the suspected passages ; and the oetava is 
still present. In substance, however, M. 
Cagnat's view is probably sound. The oetava 
may have at first existed with a limited 
application, and may have at length become 
universal. In the fifth century the revenue 
from the portorium began to fall off, the 
growing strength of the outlying tribes made 
its collection more and more di£B.cult, the 
fruitful vieesima hereditoHum and the less 
important vieegima libertatit had long sinoe 
been abandoned, and to impose higher dues 
may well have seemed the only way of keep- 
ing the treasury full. 

M. Cagnat's book covers a much wider 
ground than I have yet indicated ; bat of 
the rest the mere headings must suffice. 
Having sketched the history of the portorium 
and told us all that is known of each province 
and even of each station, M. Cagnat goes on 
to describe the farming out of the tax, the 
way in which it was collected, and the offioiaU 
employed in the service. Next he treats of 
the merchandise and the persons exempted 
from the tax, of the checks upon smuggling, 
of the measures taken to restrain the extor- 
tion of the puhUoani, and of the destination of 
the revenues, concluding his account of the json- 
torium with a short notice of tolls and octrois. 
I stop to notice only one point. The usual 
statement that the locietatea vectigaliwm were 
composed of equitea holds good only up to 
the time of Hadrian. In his reign, whether 
owing to the abandonment of the lex oejuoria, 
or more probably from the growing necessity 
of supervising with greater strictness the 
collection of the taxes, special procurators 
(distinct from the regular provincial pro- 
curators) were appointed, partly to assist the 
publioani and partly to act ss a check upon 
them; and these procurators were chosen 
from among the equitea. Thenceforth the 
names of freedmen appear in the inscriptions 
as members of the aocietatea. The account 
of the viceaima libertatia and the vicetima 
hereditatium is traced oat in similar lines, 
but much more briefly ; and the volume ends 
with some meagre notes upon the taxes on 
sales by auction, on sales of slaves, and on 
lawsuits. It is of some importance to observe 
that in the case of the taxes on manumissions 
and inheritances the system of farming was 
abandoned about the beginning of the second 
century a.d. There is no later reference to 
publioani in connexion with them, and about 
that time imperial procurators appear as 
direct collectors, Q, ?. Macoonei.1^ 
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Pan-Piptt: a Book of Old gongs, New^y 
Axraiig«d, and with Aooompanimenta by Theo. 
Marwola ; Set to Piotuies by Waltor Orane ; 
Engraved and Printed in Oolonn by Edmund 
Etuis. (Boutledge.) It is only by setting out 
the title-page— or at least the printed portion of 
the tiUe-page — that we oan appomon our 
gratitude to the three makers of this book, 
which is destined to be the gift-book of the 
(•ason, so many tastes does it gratify. Not 
that we oan say that it reaches throughout the 
high standard which it has set to itseUI, Upon 
the mnaioal setting of Mr. Mandals a constitu- 
tional incapacity forbids us to pronounce ; and 
Mr. MaiBals* reputation is in no need of praise 
from such a one. The words we know and love 
— barriag an unfortunate misprint on p. 9. 
While on ilds point, we may mention that the 
printed type is frequently "battered," and not 
easy to Mad. But it is to the pictures that 
•reryone will turn first, and look longest. 
Never before has Mr. Crane layished upon us 
more profusely the treasures of his facile pencil. 
Paper cover, binding, fly-leaves — all witness to 
his inventivenese. Indeed, some of the plain 
pencilled outlines seem to us among his happiest 
designs. In truth, as well as in grace, be has 
navij done anything better than the lady on 
the prefiuse page. But Mr. Orane is deplorably 
unequal, as another modem lady on the same 
page may show. And it is not to be denied 
that his pictures to the songs — though all show- 
ing both labour and invention — vary much in 
their success. It may be only an individual 
opinion, but we may say that " The Hunt is 
Up," after the style of tapestry painting, is the 
mostpeiflaot; next we should place "The Girl 
I've left behind me" and "SaUy"— though 
not Sally's 50ung man. Indeed, we cannot 
•imire Mr. Orane's men in general, with a 
doubtful exception in fsTonr of " We be Soldiers 
Three." His " Sweet William " is quite bathetia 
But it is only when judged by a reference to 
himself that Mr. Crane oan thus be oritioised. 
There is no one else who would have dared to 
do what he has done here ; or, if he had dared, 
would have done it one quarter so well. 

8kHu from Livy. By the Bev. Alfred J. 
Church. With lUuslrations from Designs by 
PinellL (Seeley.) All who have been accus- 
tomed for half-a-dozen years to welcome each 
Christmas a volume of " Stories from the 
Classics " from Mr. Church will be grieved to 
hear that he has been ill and unable to give the 
last touches to the present book. But, even 
after making some deduction on this score, we 
cannot think that Storietfrom Livy is equal to 
certain of its predecessors. Mr. Church himself 
admits that the ornate diction of Livy is not 
easily transformed into his own simple para- 
phrase. It is not only a question of style, but 
of matter as well. The old legends of Borne, as 
we know them, are really literary creations as 
much as the myths of Oharlemagne and Arthur. 
They cannot stand being reduced to the bald 
narratiTe form which seta off the genuine story- 
telling of Homer or Herodotus. The phrase- 
ology of the Old Testament, which Mr. Church 
affects, is felt to be out of place. It must also 
be said that the illustrations after Finelli show 
a fallinff off. We doubt about the faithfulness 
of the Boman armour. The tifauls certainly 
are not in their traditional garb. And the wou 
that suckled the twins, and the horse on which 
Curtius leaped into the gulf, are both conspicu- 
ously out of drawing. Yet we ought not to 
part from this book with harsh words. Its 
subject can never stale, and we know no one 
who could have treated it better — at least in 
prose — than Mr. Church. 

MontMjf Maxima. By Bobert Dudley. (De 
La Rue.) Nothing has been spared that could 
fno^e this yolume luzuiions. The finding. 



though doth, is a very good imitation of vellum, 
and is stamped in gold with a graceful design ; 
the pages are of the finest ivory oard-bosrd, 
and unen hinged ; the style of printing and of 
ohromo-lithographio reproduction leaves nothing 
to be desired. But, we add with reluctance, 
the contents are not worthy of this superb 
setting. Of the poetry we cannot suppose that 
even the author himself feels very proud. It is 
simply doggerel, pervaded by an unsuccessful 
attempt at wit The illustrations are another 
matter. Not a few of them are open to the 
objection that they do not illustrate the poetry. 
Bu^ at least, Mr. Dudley can draw ; and, when 
fortunate in his subject, he can compose a very 
pretty design — as witness the frontispieoe and 
the coloured plate for Deoember. But here 
again he has labocved under the temptation to 
be funny. His humorous pictures are almost 
as poor as his humorous poetry. 

Tee imagination must be somewhat sluggish 
that requires to be stimulated by pictures of 
Sir Boger de Goverley and his fnends and 
servants, and of his surroundings, especially 
nowadays when ouriosity-shops are so common 
and Queen Anne is more popular than at any 
date in her popular reign. But if Sir Boger 
was to be illustrated, Mr. 0. O. Murray has 
done it well, vrith his etched frontispiece and 
many outs in the text — well and sympathetically, 
and so thoroughly that he baa commented on 
almost every mcident of the knight's career. 
Messrs. Sampson Low, who publish the volume, 
have done well to give us the spelling and 
capitals of the early editions ; but we would 
have liked a bolder type and a less modem style 
in the letterpress, titat the dtvinity of Queen 
Anne might have been more present. Many 
will buy uie volume, and it most be owned that 
they oould scarcely do better, for Sir Bogar is a 
niiita «2» ac(. 

Thb handsomest idttton de hma whioh has ]wt 
reaohed us is that which Messrs. Bivingtons 
have published of the well-known Saered 
AUegoriet of the late William Adams. It is 
enough to say that the volume contains "The 
Shadow of the Cross," "The Distant Hills," 
«The Old Man's Home," and "The King's 
Messengers." Of these, by-the-way, " The Old 
Man's Home" is an allegory only by inter- 
pretation. The illustrations, we fancy, have 
appeared before, though probably not in a single 
volume. As is so often the case, the landscapes 
are better thau the figures ; and among the 
landscapes, the bits by Mr. Birket Foster are 
pre-eminent. For the engraver, at least, Mr. 
Birket Foster has no rival among living land- 
scape painters. We have also received from the 
same publishers four dainty Uttie waistcoat- 
pocket volumes, each containing one of the 
allegories mentioned above. 

Unoes this category we may fairly notice 
the last addition to Messrs. Eegan Paul, Trench 
and Co.'s " Parchment Library," which is The 
Chrittian Year, with an etching by Lowenstam 
after the fa"""''" portrait by the elder Biohmond. 
Besides the superfine print, paper, and binding 
to which the publishers of tmi series have now 
accustomed us, the pages are here set off with 
the additional graoe of red head-lines and 
initials. Altogether we can imagine no more 
appropriate setting, and no more beantiful gift, 
than this. 

Mr. B. CaIiDEOOTt's "Picture Books" for 
this Christmas, which Messrs. G^rge Boutiedge 
and Sons have sent us, show no falling off 
either in the graoe of his pencil or the fertility 
of his imagination. To the former wa have 
become accustomed ; the latter is always a fresh 
surprise. He differs from all other illustrators 
by the creative genius with which he breathes 
new life into an old-world story ; and, fortu- 
nately, there are many of these old-world stories 



that he has not yet touched. One of the (ob- 
jects he has chosen this year is " My Pretty 
Maid ; " and we venture to say that he his 
transformed the verses henceforth for sU 
English-speaking people. The way in wWeh 
the lover deteriorates as the nulk-msid im- 
proves—both culminating in the "Nsbody 
asked you" — ^is itself a stroke of geniiu. 
Notice also the by-play lepreaeoted all through 
by the " twa dogs.'' But, despite the immortil 
" Mad dog," and the no less immortal dog ia 
" The House that Jack Built," we cannot think 
that Mr. Oaldeoott is so unifbrmly snooessfal 
in his dogs as in some of hia other ««fnii^|f. j^ 
his other book this year, the Httls dog that 
laughed to see suoh ftui ia an id>solnte iulnn ; 
but the cat and tiie dish and the spoon make 
up for all. The "Baby Bunting^' will be 
specially c h a r m in g both to children and mothsra. 
The picture "Gone" ia in Mr. Oaldeootfi 
happiest vein; so also ia the conception of 
the quarter from which tjie rabbit-skin m 
fetched. 

AiTEB Mr. Oaldeeott, all elae palls, especially 
when the attempt to imitate mm is appaient. 
And this is apparent in both of two " notan 
Books " we have received firom Messrs. iOioa. 
De La Bue and Oo. EumpeUUUikin, by Mr, 
(}eorge R. Halkett, is sometimes both qoiint 
and pretty ; but the illustrator has enred in 
adding new features to the atory, which oonfoN 
rather than strengthen the fitmOiar ontBnM, 
The May I>iole, by G. A. Eonstam, E. Caselh, 
and N. tiaaellfr— which we take to be the names 
of three young ladiea— is both a bolder and « 
more successfiu entwprise. The subject is the 
old English ballad, of which at least the fint 
lines, " Come, lasses and lads," are known to 
alL The eoatume is, of eoorse, thst d a 
century back ; but there ia aoBswthing perpbz- 
ingly iiiah about the men. The soenss an fan 
crowded, andoooasionaUyinoongmouseleffleiiti 
have betm introduced. 3^ xmoolomed dcetdiM 
in pen-and-ink are by no means the M 
elaborate. The eover of thia book is sn tdmi^ 
able example of what ebroaio-lithogrspby eu 
do. * 



Grandmtf* Oarden; with aumy Onwul 
Poems. Snjigested and Arranged by Kit> 
Sanborn. Illustrated by Walter Battsrles. 
(Boston. n.S. : Osgood.) The text of this dots 
not come to much. The first idea seems to have 
been to collect some American verses wbicli 
should all refer to a grandmother who had a 
garden, and who appears in rather glaring i 
colours on the cover. Aitenraids— and not | 
unwisely — the oolleetion muat have bean ax- 
tended to include passages upon old-fashioned I 
gardens generally, whether in prose or vene, 
and mostly by English writers. Hence we hare 
Milton, Bacon, Miss Mitford, and George Milnsr 
side by side with Edna Dean Proctor and 
Hezekiah Butterworth. But the real valne of 
the book lies in the oonsnmmata finish of tlw 
production. The initial letter*, and ^'"'^ 
and tail-pieces, are models of both drawing and 
printing ; and the paper ia worthy of them. 
Not less admirable are the fiowers on the back 
of the cover. These are surrounded by the 
autographs of the American oontributors, which 
suggests the remark that they must one and all 
have had excellent writing masters. ^ 
binding is effected by mean* of a silk oord. 
We have seen this plan before in an Amsriosn 
art book. It ia very pretty, hat wemoretbaB 
doubt whether it will be pennanent The pub- 
lishers in England, provided that no question 
of copyright arises, are Messrs. Trflbner. 

Our/ew Mutt not Bins To-night. By Eoea 
Hartwiok Thorpe. Illustrated. (Boston, U.S.: 
Lee and Shepard.) It appears that this poem 
has had such a vogue in America as to claim an 
idition de luace. This success it most owe to its 
aubjeot rather than to any exoeptiooal s^eiu ot 
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•xeoatum. n« illiutimtiont, whioh an by 
llMan. V. T. Menill and E. H. Qanett, have 
baui engimved in the finest style of Amsrioan 
vood-oatting, and possess considerable ▼alae in 
themaelTeB. The oinding and printing also 
deserve a word of praise. 

Bed OUmd, the Solitan/ Sioux : a Bbary of the 
Great Prairie. By Ool. Bntler. (Sampson 
Low.) This is sore to be a popular book with 
all boys and jatia who eaie for tales of travels 
among Bed Indian tribes. OoL Sutler not 
merely narrates the adventures that befell his 
heroes in an interesting and grapUo manner ; 
he has himsdf been in the oonntry whidh he 
desoribes, and is aoquainted with the life of its 
inhabitants. Henoe he ean tell ns minutely 
«nd aoourataly, in a way impossible for writers 
who have <mly their imaginations and the 
•seowwts of others to rely npon, the means by 
which the Indian in the chase outwits the deer 
and the ba£Eslo, the spot which he selects for 
his winter quarters, and other oharacteristios 
of the same kind. What lends an additional 
charm to his book is his own genuine love of 
adventure and his sympathv for all living 
animals, extending not to tne hunter alone, 
but also to the hunted beast. The following 
description of the great prairie is dearly written 
by a man who has lud the scene before lus 
eyes: — 

** The Bight npon which wa gszad was, ia trath, 
almoit sobllme fai Its vast desolatlMi. The ran, 
josk descended beoesth the rim of the western 
prairie^ east np Into the sky one great shaft of 
light. The intnua rarity of tha atmosphere made 
the landscape visible to its moat remote depths. A 
law aapen dumps and ttie three trees alreadv 
mentioned grew near the standpofait ttom which 
we Icoksd ( bat in front no speck of tree met the 
sya^ and the anbntkaa west lay waiUng for the 
Bight in all the length sod breadth of ita lonely 
diataooa. Never before had I beheld ao vaat an 
extent of treeless groond. The other prairies over 
which wa had joaraeyed were dwufed in my mind 
by the one now before me. I aeemed to be staading 
npon tha shore of a rigid sea — an ocean whose 
motionleis wavei of short mown grass appeared to 
lie in a vast torpor np ta and beyond the snnset 
Itself ; and this tenaa of anormona space wai 
heightened by the low liat profonnd mnrmnr of the 
wind as It swept by onr standpoint from vast 
distance into distance still as vast. 

Heroee iff Seitnee, "Botanists, Zoologists, 
and Oedogists." By Pio£ P. Martin Dunoan. 
(S. P. 0. E.) This is the first of a series 
intended to attract the young to science by 
means of the interest that alwa^ attaches to 
biographical details. Tha idea u a good one, 
bnt we cannot congratulate Prof. Dunoan upon 
the maimer in which he has made a beginning. 
That he should have limited himself to the work 
of * ocmpiler, we do not complain ; and he 
deaervee credit for scrupulously indicating his 
anthorities. But he Ims not expended suffi- 
cient labour upon his materials to make the 
leaolt interesting. We miss also that literary 
doll which sometimes succeeds in producing an 
original book out of second-hand information. 
In aiming at simplioitiy of expression, he has 
aomeHmee become dipehod. Such comments 
as the fbUowing seem to us out of place. 
llnrohi0on"waslmighted in 1816, an honour 
which was appreciated in those days, but 
whidi is not compatible with the proper sim- 
plicity and noUhty of science at the present 
time." In the chatter on Lvell are two mis- 
prints — "Dean Ooneabeare" (p. 314), and 
"Boffdhom" (p. 337). It is curious to 
observe how Isrge a proportion of the men 
distingnisbed in ueee uanches of sdence have 
beon of good family, if not wealthy. This has 
been espedally the case with the Frenchmen — 
Bnffon_, Toumefort, and Lamarck ; and scarcdy 
lees with the BngUshmen — Willoughby. Pen- 
aaat, Hntton, llniohiscm, andLyjEul. Darwin 
doev not hsr« a place ii) Ftof. Dqnoan's book, 



Old-Faehionei Fairy Tale*. By Juliana 
Horatia Swing. <9.P.G.E.) Mrs. E wing takes 
pains in her Preface to defend her book against 
the attacks of those who disapprove of plaoiag 
fairy tales in the hands of children. Such 
taleiL she muntains, convey wider ideas than 
can be acquired from stones dealing merely 
with the nursery and the school-room, while 
they at the same time inculcate moral lessons. 
Possibly her youthful critics may find in some 
of her own stories the attempt to teach them 
amoral lesson too evident. She writes, how- 
ever, always in a simple and pleasing manner ; 
and her liook, which is both illuslrated and 
wdl printed, may be safely recommended as an 
acceptable gift to children of nine years of age 
and under. 

A Brave Fight. By the Eav. E. N. Hoare. 
(S. P. 0. K.) The author here teUs the story 
of the invention of the stocking-frame, and the 
trials which its inventor encountered. A slight 
thread of romance runs through the book, 
rendering its somewhat dry details more palate- 
able to the youthful reader. 

Under the Blue Flag, by Mary £. Pslgrave 
(S. P. 0. E.), gives a brief, but interesting, 
sketch of Monmouth's rebellion, which ought 
to charm the young folks. The illustrations 
are the best we have seen of this serifis. 

The SoK^ud .dnniM;. Containing Three 
Hundred Illustrations. (James Cl«ke and 
Oo.) This is the bound volume of a children's 
periodical which is new to us, and the origin of 
which has, we confess, puzzled us a good deal. 
The illustrations, which are lavished most 
bountifully, are unmistakeably American — we 
have nothing so good in England — but the letter- 
press se^ms as unmistakeably English. How- 
ever,- the country of domicile does not so 
much matter provided that the product is satis- 
£actory. And we are glad to say that we have 
been entirely satisfied with this annuaL The 
pictures are simply first rate. The subjects are 
intelligible to the youngest capacity, the designs 
are dearly conceived, and the reproduction is 
a modd of wood-cutting. The stories also 
appear to be excellently adapted to a juvenile 
taste, having chiefly to do with incidents of 
daily life aim domestic animals. Altogether, 
this is a capital book. Onr only complaint is 
that words of more than one syllable are un- 
necessarily divided, which we have not found to 
be of any advantage to beginners. 

A/riean DUeovery and Adventure, By 0. 
Bourne. In 2 vou. Illustrated. (Sonnen- 
sohein.) These two volumes give an account 
of the discoveries made in Africa, beginning 
with those mentioned by Herodotus, and carry- 
ing on the narrative down to a very recent 
period. The larger portion is taken up with 
the travels of Livingstone and Stanley ; but a 
considerable space is given to other African 
explorers, Englishmen and foreigners. The 
author's style would have been much improved 
hod he made a less frequent use of the ambigu- 
ous " he." Both volumes are copiously and well 
illustrated. Unfortunately, onr first volume is 
spoilt, through the binder having inserted two 
copies of pp. 113-28, the second being sub- 
stituted for pp. 145-60. 

Nai tht Naturaiift; or, a Boy's Adventures 
in the Eastern Seas. By Q«o. ManviUe Fenn. 
Illustrated. (Blackie.) This is a capital book 
fbr boys, especially for those who have a taste 
for " collecting," thongh they cannot all expect 
to have such an onde as Nat had. This ufade 
is a sort of Oarl Bock, who takes his nephew 
with him to find birds of paradise in the Spice 
Islands. There they fall in with a man Friday, 
without whose constant help they would have 
fared but badly. We doubt whether all the 
scenes are quite true to nature in that little- 
known quarter of the globe ; but ^ho shall 



correct our author ? At least he has made a 
most interesting story of it. The pictures, as 
we have remarked before of Messrs. Bladde's 
books, are far above the average, both in draw- 
ing and in reproduction. 

Battle and Victor}/. By Mm. 0. B. Bowen. 
(Q-riffith and Forran.) This is a tale that has 
SalyatorBosa for its hero, but it ought to be 
distinctly understood that is a etory and not a 
hietory, there being very little {bundation for 
the romantic legends that have gathwed round 
Salvator's name. 

The Adveniara of the Pig Family. Hlos- 
trated. By Arthur a Gibson. (Griffith and 
Farran.) This belongs to a very dd class of 
children's books, in which animals are habited 
like men and suffer human vicissitudes. The 
rhymed story and also the pictures are by Mr. 
GKbson ; and both are fairly creditable to him. 
Th^ only picture that really lives is that of the 
fight between the father pig and the mastiff. 

The Baby's Mttfeum of Shymet, Jinglee, and 
Ditties. Newly Arranged by tfnde Charlie. 
(Griffith and Farran.) Another book of an 
old-fashioned <7pe, but none the less wdcome. 
Some of the rhymes have fared badly at the 
hands of the arranger, and not a few of the 
pictures are manifestly inappropriate. Still, 
for the price, this is a wonderfully good book. 

MsssBS. SoiTMXirBOHEiN have sent ns a very 
large parcel of books for the ^ung, which 
it will take us some time to digest. Some, 
however, do not seem to require elaborate 
notice. Four of them, each published at six- 
pence in quarto boards, form a sort of series. 
The Book of Shadows, unless we are mis- 
taken, originally appeared in Funch (either in 
whole or in part) about thirty years ago. It is 
well worth re-issuine; but even children's 
books ought not to be totally destitute of 

bibliographical hints. Oat and Dog Stories, 

ae Told to One Another, is a re-issue, in a fresh 
form, of a book which reached us last year ; but 
we speak under correction, for this may be the 
same book. As usual with Messrs. Sonuen- 
schein's publications, there is no date on the 
title-page. We recollect thinking both the text 
and the pictures very clever.— -The Three 
Foolish Little Onomes is possibly new, but more 
probably based on a German originaL— 'The 
illustrations to Pussy Oat Purr are undoubtedly 
by a German artist. We venture to conjecture 
that the text of these three last is firom tho 
same pen. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

M. Fs. Lenobmaiit has returned fi-om his 
archaeological tour in Southern Italy ; but we 
regret to hear from him that the fatigues there 
incurred have prostrated him with a serious 
illnesa, which uireatens to confine him to his 
bed for a long time. He still promises to let 
the AcADBMY have the first-fruits of his dis- 
coveries, which have been as important and 
interesting as we ventured to predict. 

We also regret to learn that Dr. Schliemann 
has again been laid np by his Trood fsver since 
his return home to Athens. Archaeological 
exploration is not fitee from its own risks. 

Mb. Oliveb Wendell Holues, who is now 
in his seventy-fourth year, has resigned the 
chair of anatomy in Huvard TTniversity. 

The appearance of the late Dr. Bumdl's 
translation of Mana is now quite ensured, the 
MS. having been found absolutdy perfect in a 
fair copy with the translator's final revisions. 
The important Introduction which Dr. Bumell 
Uved to finish has also been found ready for the 
press. 

The English- Persian DieHonary left by the 
late Prof. Palmer ii^ an onfiniahed state will be 
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eompleted and oarried through the press by 
Mr. Out Le Strange, one of the joint-editors 
of the Persian play entitled "The Vazir of 
Ziankuran." 

Mr. EB'vnir Arnold's new poem, Peorb of 
ih» Faith, will be published by Messrs. Triibner 
on December 20. The American publishers 
will also have a large edition ready for Ohristmas 
sale. 

Mr. Edwht Wauaoe is, we understand, 
preparing a third edition of his Outlina of the 
FhQowphy of AriiiatU. The work, whicji will 
include a ftiller analysia of Aristotle's Logic 
ihuL was given in the last edition, will be pub- 
lished in the "Pitt Series" of the Cambridge 
Press, and will probably appear early in 1883. 

We believe that Walt Whitman's Speeimen 
Day» and Collect, reviewed in another column, 
is now published by Mr. David Maokay, uxd 
not by Messrs. Bees Welsh and Oo. The Erst 
edition was sold out before it was actually 
issued. Is there no English publisher who will 
undertake the responsibility P 

A ooRRXSPOirDKNT has sent us a poem from 
an American paper, the Chri$tian Chtardian, 
signed "Sobert Browning," entitled "Some- 
time, Somewlrare," beginning 
" Unanswered yet? The prayers your Ups have 
pleaded 
In agony of heart these many years t " 

and ending 

"Faith . . . knows Omnlpotenoe has heard her 
prayer. 
And orlei, ' It shall be done,' sometime, some- 
where." 
Our correspondent asks us if it is genuine. 
On the authority of the poet himself, we can 
assert that 'Ux. Browmng never heard of 
the poem before, and never wrote a word of 
it. This ia not the first time that such liberties 
have been taken witii his name. 

Db. Gordok Hakb's new poem. The Serpent 
Play, inll be published almost immediately by 
Mewrs. Chatto and Windus. 

Mr. Henrt Graik's Life of Swift will be 
published immediately. Among the more 
notable features of it will be some hitherto un- 
published letters, fresh light upon the origin of 
the " Baltic of the Books," and a careful 
analysia of the evidence bearing on Swift's pre- 
sumed marriage with Stella. 

Mr. S. L. Lbb ia preparing a bibliography of 
the fugitive Shaksperian literature tiiat has 
appeared in England and America during the 
preaent year for the Shaketpeare-Jahrbuch, to be 
pubUahed by the German tihakspere Society at 
Berlin early in 1883. 

AUONO forthcoming additions to the Claren- 
don Press series is a volume of Selections from 
the Dialogues of Plato, with Introduotions and 
notes, by Mr. John Purves, and a Preface by 
the Master of Balliul. The object of this work 
ia not to encourage any premature study of 
philosophy, but to enable the young scholar to 
make himself acquainted with the style of Plato 
in its most perfect form. 

Thx ilon. D. A. Bingham has now ready for 
the press the whole of the MS. of a new work 
which may be regarded as a sequel to his 
Marriages of the Bonapartes. It will probably 
be published in the course of 1883. 

Mb. Gboroe Sjuhtsbttrt has edited, for the 
French section of the Clarendon Press series, 
Comeille's play of " Horace," with Ictroductiou 
and notes. A prominent feature of the book is 
the Prolegomena, which consist of short essays 
on the life and writings of Corneille, Precoh 
tragedy before Corneille, the tragedy of Corneitle 
and Biaoine, French tragedy after Baoine, and 
the stage- in the time of Corneille. 

Ii^ CoBNEUxrs WAI.FOBD has just completed 



a new work oa Ancient and Modem Fairs. It 
will be publidied shortly by Mr. Blliot Stock 
in the first series of the " Antiquary's Library." 

Messrs. Hurst asd Blaokbit will issue 
shortiy a new novel by Mary A. M. Hoppua, 
entitied A Story of Gamival ; and, daring 
December, Feitered yet Free, by Alice King. 
Both will be in the orthodox three volumes. 

The Oospd of the Secular Life is the titie of 
a work by Canon Fremantle, Bector of St. 
Mary's, Bryanstoa Square, which will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Gassell, Potter, Oalpin 
and Co. 

The first number of the new quarterly, The 
Scottish Review, whioh is to appear on Monday, 
will have articles on ' ' The Progress of Theolo{^ 
in Scotland " and " Letters m America." A 
special feature is made of the summariea of 
foreign Beviews. The publisher is tSx. Alex- 
ander Gardner, of Paisley. 

Db. GEXKiB'a Life and Words of Christ, of 
which no less than twenty-four editions have 
^ready been sold, will in future be published 
by Messrs. Hodder and Stonghton, who will 
issue a new edition in a few days. 

Akoteer volume of the works of Mrs. G. 
Linneens Banks will shortly be issued by 
Messrs. Heywood, of Manchester. It is a 
ooUeotion of her shorter stories, and is called 
The Wakhmaker's Daughter. 

Mr. Joseph HxraHES will publish, on 
November 22, a new educational monthly 
entitled The Little Learner, specially adapted 
for the first three standards of elementary 
schoola. 

"The name of Ellenor Shaxbsfearb is 
among the Marriages of 1393" — in the first 
volume of the Begisters of the parish of 
Amwell Magna, Hertfordshire— says the Hert- 
fordshire Mercury of November 11. "The 
name of Wicliffe oocurs in 1632 ; " and 
" There is a long note on the oooadon of the bnrlal 
of William Warner, the friend and oontempocary 
of Shakspere :— ' Mr. William Warner, a man of 
good yeares and of honest repatatlon ; by bis pro- 
leision an attnniye at the oomon please : snthor of 
Albions Sugland ; who diinge soddanly in the 
night in his bedde without any fotmar oomplaynte 
or sicknesae, on Thanday night, beeing the 9ih 
daye of maroha [1609], wm bariad the datturday 
foUowiag, and lyeth m the Charoh at the upper 
end andar the stone of Oirallter Fader.' " 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on November 11, Beports in con- 
nexion with "Hamlet" were presented from 
the following departments '^ — Animals, by Dr. 
J. E. Shaw ; Sports and Pastimes, by Mr. L. M. 
Griffiths ; and Baie Words and Phrases, by Mr. 
Francis F. Fox. A paper by Miss Coostanoe 
O'Brien, on " Lucianus' ' Charm-LineB,' " was 
also read. 

The Bev. Aliped Ainger will read and com- 
ment upon Shakspere's play of "Biohard 11.," 
in a course of five lectures to be given at 
Queens College, Harley Street, on Fridays, 
beginning November 17, at 4 p.m. 

At a recent meeting of the Cambridge Anti- 

?uarian Society, a communication was reiMl from 
>r. Pearson, calling attention to the faot that 
the " Three Pigeons " inn, at the point where 
the road from Thame to Abingdon crosses that 
from London to Oxford, is probably the site 
where Goldsmith laid the scene of "She 
Stoops to Conquer." 

Mb. Bttsein has changed the subject of the 
lecture he is announced to deliver at the London 
Institution on December 4. It will not be on 
" Crystallography," but on " Cistercian Art." 

Mb. Gladstone has recommended Mr. David 
Wiogate, a Lanarkshire poet, for a pension of 
£dO en the Civil List ; and it ia also stated that 
he did not do this until he bad first read Mr. 
Wingate's poems, 



Fbof. Bui'uuKU has printed as a pamphlst 
(Blackwood) the inaugural address whiiA he 
delivered on opening the Greek class at Edin« 
burgh TTnivemty on October 31. Ihesubisot 
ohoaenis "What we owe to Greece," and it is 
treated with not a little both of frsahnsss soi 
eloquence. 

Tos December number of the Vieslnih Kvropy 
will oontain a new production by Ivan & 
Torghtfniev, entitled " Stikhi v* ProsI " (" Prois 
Poems "}. These " poems " were written by the 
author during his late serious illness, uid con- 
sist of a aeries of imaginative sketches based oa 
the evanfa of the past six years. It is expected 
that they will oontain, at the same time, a good 
deal of autobiographical material 

A RXW novel by Georg Bbers, entitled Si» 
Wort, will be published next week by the 
Deutsche Verlags-Anstalt, at Stuttgart. Ths 
scene ia laid in the sixteenth oentu^, and ths 
hero is a banished German. 

A FOBU by Heine, hitherto unpublished, is 
said to have been found in his autog^ph copy 
of the Such der Lieder, which is now advertiied 
for sale at Berlin. 

The second portion of Prof, von Trutsdhke'i 
History of Germany in the Nintieenth Cenfary 
has just appeared (Leiprag : Uirzal). 

A NEW German, varaion of Ariosto's " Orlando 
Furioso " is in preparation by Herr Otto GiUe- 
meiater, tiie translator of Byron. It will fill 
four volumes. The first is nearly ready. 

BoKAONOLi, of Bologna, announces a repnnt 
of the Bibbia Vulgare, fbllowing the very nn 
edition of Nicoolb Jenson (Yenioe, 1471). 

Sio. BoNGHi, formerly Italian Minister of 
Public Instruction under the Bight, has ia p»- 
paration a series of achool-booka, dealing with 
ancient history, literature, and ut Ihey will 
be published by Morano, of Naplee. 

Mbssbs. Letts, Son and Co. (Ldcited) hm 
sent us a parcel of their diaries, calendin, 
and pocket-books for 1883, ooutaining foaiten 
articles in all. It is not easy, or necessary, to 
say more than that no better are publiiiisd. 
Quite apart from the contents and tlM geosnt 
style, a word of praise must be given to tht 
plain but strong binding. This is a matter Ast 
many publishers unduly neglect. 

Correction. — In the paragraph abont tht 
Countess of Warwick in our last nnmber, 
p. 346, ool. 2, for " grandmother" read "mothat' 
in-law " of the king-maker. 



FRENCH JOTTINQB. 

The Acad^mie fransaise has fixed December 7 
as the date for filling the twofauteuils vaosnt 
by the deaths of Charles Blanc and tha 
CJomtede Champagne. XJpto the present, lUL 
Pailleron and Charles de Mazade are the only 
candidates. 

As was expected, M. Jules Simon has becm 
elected permanent secretary to the Aoad^mie 
des Soiencea morales et politiques, in room of 
M. Mignet, the historian, who hais held thst 
post since 1837, and is now in his eighty-fifth 
year. The remuneration is a salary of £'iV> 
a-year, with rooms in the Palais Mazazin. 

The Prince de La Moskowa, the son of 
Marshal Ney, who died reoeutiy in Paris, ii 
said to have left a volume of autobiognphical 
reminiscences, with instmotiont that it thtU 
not be published for some years. 

A Fbenoh paper claims M. Dnclero, tha 
present Prime Minister, as having at one tima 
been "reader" in a newspaper ofiloe. Piene 
Lerouz, Francois Bolos, and Proudhou v 
lUao in the some category. 

It ia announced that the private papen of ihs 
doo 4e Uamj will shortiy b« ^van to tke world 
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y* hifl two MoietuiM, MM. Foanier and de 
Morpon. 

H. A1.PHONSE DAtmxT has wnttea yet 
another norel of Pariman life, which ia to 
appear in the fmUleton of the Figaro, beginning 
in December. 

IL A1.BEST VTohTF, of the Figttro, announces 
for pnblioatioa next February Dn Quart de 
SietUAPwri*, mainly based upon the chronigue* 
he lias oontributed to that paper during the 
pait t<renty>fiTe years. It will be in two 
Tolames, this first dealing witili Paris under tihe 
Empire, and the second with Pahs under the 
Bepublio. 

Fbof. EiOLi D8 Layeletb, of Litfge, has 
published (Paris : Haohette) a text-book of 
politioal economy — EUmentt ^Sconomie pub- 
Uqud—tot use in schools. He has not scrupled 
to depart somewhat from the usual lines, with 
the object of showing the close connexion 
betveen Us subject and the kindred " Etudes 
humanitaires " — ^philosophy, ethics, history, and 
geography. To every principle he has appended 
•a illustration, a fiaot, a maxim ; and he has 
paid specnal attention to the burning questions 
of socialism, capital, oommeroial crises, and 
population. 

M. Albbbt Sosbl, the well-known historian, 
has just published a volume of Bssays in 
history and criticism, dealing with Metter- 
sich, IttUeyiand, Muabeau, Elizabeth uid 
Catherine IL, England and the French Emi> 
nation, the diplomacy of Louis XV., the 
nnssian colonies, the Buasian alliance and 
the Bestoration, the policy of France in 1866-67, 
and diplomacy and progress. 

M. Ph. Taiozby de Labkoqtte, as a bye- 
work of the great undertaking he is engaged 
upon for the resuscitation of ir'eirese and bis 
friends, has reprinted as a pamphlet (Bordeaux : 
Ohollet} the funeral oration pronounced upon 
Oassendi in the cathedral church of Digue, 
where the philosopher at one time held the post 
of ProToet. The original is excessively rare, no 
copy of it being in the Biblioth^que nation ale. 

Busts of the following have recently been 
placed in one of the vestibules of the Institnt : — 
Joles Favre, Miohelet, Littr&, de Saoy, Yicomte 
de Bougd, Olaude Bernard, Deville, and Ftflicien 
Pavid. 



XXIX. 

Anthony at Aelium, 
He holds a dnbioni baUnoe :— yet that scale, 
Whose freight the world la, surely shall prevail ? 
No : Cleopatra droppeth into this 
One oonntarpoUng orient snltiy kiss. 

XXX, 

On LomgiftUmo't Dtaik. 
No pnissaat singer ha, whose lilenoa grieves 

To-day the great Wast* s tender heut and strong ; 
No linger vast of voice : yet one who leaves 

Bii natlTc air the sweeter for his song. 

XXXI. 



is Art, 
If, la the Work, mnat naedi stand manifest 

Tke Parsoo, be his featnrei, therein tbown, 
like a man's thonght In a god'i words axfirassed— 

His own and somehow greater than his own. 

xxxn. 
The. Cathedral Spire, 
It soars like hearts of hapless mm who dare 

To sue for gifts the gods ref ase to allot ; 
Who ollmb for ever towaid they know not where, 
Baffled for ever by they know not what. 

XXX m. 

Written in a Vtihime 0/ Mii$ Christina B. BoueMi 
Poem*. 

Songstress, in all times ended or begun 
Tby billowy-blossomed fellows are not three. 

0( those sweet peers the grass Is green o'er one ) 
And bine above the other is the sea. 



XXXIV. 

The Metropolitan Cnderground Bailtaay, 
Here were a goodly plaoe wherein to die f— 

Grown latterly to sadden change averse. 
All violent oontrasti tsin avoid wonid I 

On passing from this world into a worse. 

W. 



W. 



EPIGRAMS. 



XXV. 



Bhdky and Harritt Wettbrook. 
A oUAT star stoop'd from heaven and loved a 

flower 
Grown in earth's garden — loved It for an honr : 
L«t eyes which traoe hii orbit in the spheres 
Kef nse not, to a rained rosebnd, tears. 

XXVI. 

The Buined AVbey, 
Flower-feadled, olaep'd in Ivy's dose caress. 

It seems aUied witb Nature, yet apart :— 
01 wood's and wave's insensate lovallneas 

The glad, sad, tranqoil, paisionata, hnman heart. 

XX vn. 

An Epitaph. 
His friends he loved. His fellest earthly foss— 

Usts — I believe he did bat feign to haie. 
My hand will miss the inainnated noae. 
Mine eyea the tail that wagged contempt at 
Fata. 



A ParcMe. 
A deft masiaiaa dose the breeze beoome 

Whsoever sa AcoUaa harp it finds : 
Hornpipe aad hardygnrdy both are dumb 

(Jato the most maiiolanly of winds, 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS, 

The Journal of the National Indian Associa- 
tion for November (Eegan Paul) is exoeptioually 
interesting. It opens with a fall analysis of the 
lost Administration Beport of Travancore, the 
model native State in Southern India. Then 
we have a history of the vernacular press in 
Bombay, contributed by a Parsi gentleman, 
which IS deficient only in dates and flguree. It 
is curious to learn that there are several 
monthly magazines in Guzerati, half-filled with 
translations from English. A translation from 
ttie Cierman upon "The Diamond Fields of 
India" is full of learning, and we shall be glad 
to read the continuation of it. 



The Beuitta Contemporanea of October 30 
reproduces an inedited " Gheneral Project of 
Beform," by the first Marquis of Yiotoria in 
1747, which remarkably anticipates many 
modem improvements. The writer advocates a 
general national synod to deal with eoclciiastical 
abuses, espefiially with the exemption of the 
Chnroh property from taxation; he inveighs 
against the false code of honour in Spain, 
especially as regards the nobility not engaging 
in commerce ; he defends the luxury of the rich, 
which promotes manufacture and airt ; and lays 
down the principle of free trade " of buying in 
the dieapest foreign market the things whi<£ it 
would cost Spain more to produce, and sellinK 
there that which she can produce the cheapest." 
A few lines of " Oontemporary History "by Gen. 
de Letona mark the date of Serrano's govern- 
ment of Ouba, and of his own post as civil 
governor there under him for six months. Se&or 
Muiioz y Manzano concludes his study of 
Qo;a by assigning him a very high place as a 
colourist, reaUstic painter, and satirist, but 
utterly lacking in tenderness and religions 
sentiment The scientific puer is on *" The 
Life of a Plant," by Maximo Laguna, 



OBITUABT. 

E. H. PALICBB. 

Fbou day to day I have waited for news that 
might relieve me of a sorrowful task ; but at 
last the faint hope that remained of Professor 
Palmer's escape is destroyed. It seenu that Ua 
Syrian drees and his wonderful command of 
Arabic deceived his murderers, and gave rise to 
that persistent report of only two Englishmen 
having been kflled in whi<m Palmer's many 
friends have tried to find comfort. There la 
now no doubt that he fell with his companions, 
Gill and Oharrington, and that his death was to 
the full as gallant as any that are recorded among 
the golden deeds of Englishmen. To calm the 
fanaticism and lull the suspicions of the Bedawia 
was his mission; and it was given to him 
because there was no other man in Europe who 
could execute it. Alone, and trusting solely to 
his marvellous influence with the desert Arabs, 
he undertook that perilous first journey by 
which our army was secured frt>m an attack in 
the rear of its position on the Suez Oanal. The 
dbiet work and danger was over when he 
started on the second expedition, which ended 
so disastrously and so unexpectedly. No true 
sons of the desert took his life we may be sure ; 
but rascally Turks, acting under orders from 
Oonstantinople or Cairo. It was no case of 
robbery, for the gold they carried was found 
nntouohed: it was politioil murder after the 
Turk's own heart The little party, which 
faced the dangers of desert travelling with 
no adequate eeoort, met the tragical fate which 
Palmer in his earlier solitary journey had 
braved and escaped. They were overwhelmed, 
captured, and murdered: — shortly, I trust, to 
be avenged in the true Arab fashion ; for this 
once, at least, let the blood-revenge sleep 
not I Meanwhile, scholars may be proud to 
remember that this was no trained soldier, 
but a scholar like themselves— weak, too, and 
small of stature — who &ced death undaunted in 
his country's service, and fell triumphing that 
he had done sometUng "for our side. He 
did, indeed, "for our side" what none other 
could do ; he turned back a Bedawy invasion 
of the Suez Oanal ; and ha never counted the 
cost Such gallantry and courage demand 
more pubUc recognition at the hands of those 
who entrusted him with his perilous task than 
has yet been given. The Government have 
had no truer or braver soldier in the Egyptian 
campaign tlua this Oambridge Professor. Let 
them not forget it 

The loss ot a brave heart is enough to grieve 
for ; but we who are students and Orientalists 
have another cause for sorrow. Palmer was 
the rarest of men, a born linguist. It would 
be hard to say what language within reach of 
the North Sea and the Mediterranean and the 
Indian Ocean he did not know. He was so 
perfectly at home in Arabic that the Bedawis 
took him for an Eastern bom. Persian and 
Hindustani were as English; and all the 
tongues of modem Europe seemed to come 
naturally to him. Beaders of Mr. Leland know 
that "the Palmer" was wholly at his casein 
Bomany. I never met his equal as a linguist, 
and I do not believe that equal lives. And I 
may quote the opinion of one who was ad- 
mittedly the chief of Arabic scholars and the 
most Eastem of Orientalists, and say that Lane 
frequently told me that he had the highest ex- 
pectations ot Palmer, and knew he would do 
great things, because he had a "genius for 
Arabic " — an instinctive apprehension which is 
beyond all book-learning and grammatical pre- 
cision. Palmer was the reverse of precise, the 
most careless of writers — he could never detect 
misprinto and inconsistencies. There is scarcely 
a book of his that I have not reviewed, in the 
AoADSUT or elsewhere, and not one in which I 
could help noticing the hoqt of trifling slips an4 
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ovaniglite. Thia ma a part of his nature. He 
oonld not grind at grammar, and, indeed, he 
waa more fitted to teMh it than to learn. As 
aoon as he had gained an insight into one 
lamgnage, he waa off to another. Those who 
prise literal at^olarahip more than linguistic 
genina ahook thmr heads at him, and it was no 
wonder. Bat othm, like Lane, saw deeper. 
In Arabio, genius is the first thing. Without the 
spirit of the East— tiie Oriental instinct— mere 
acholarahip availa little. Yoq may know all 
the rolea and exceptions and learn the die* 
tionary hj heart, and yet be eonfoonded by a 
phraae which to men of Lane's and Palmer's 
stamp ia perfectly simple and natural. I couple 
the two names togetlwr beoanse, thongh Lane 
waa aoonraoy and precision itself in his aoholar- 
ahip, they had thia in common, that they both 
knew the liaat, so to apeak, from the inaide^ 
and went hj nature and not by syntax. 

I have written thus much oa Palmer's Arabic 
acholarahip beoauae it waa his chief study, and 
iM^auae it ia that part of hia work on wnioh I 
am beet entitled to apeak. His Arabic Qrammar, 
in its three soaus, is brilliant, lominous, 
thoioashly natnral and native — ^naiiTe, too, in 
method and want of predaion — ^bat emphi^oally 
an admirable book to begin upon, if some other 
■diolac would add a list of wroto. His Qurdn, 
again, in " Xh» Sacred Books of the East," often 
as I am o<nnj)dled to diaagree with indiTidaal 
iwaderinga, la a work of geniua — it^ves a new 

aht into the Mobammadan Bible. His 
B on Arabic literature are simjply charming. 
JEhe translation into easy and spirited English 
yerse (in itself a remaruble feat) of the poetry 
of Bu4-ed.dtn Znheyr, oi Egypt, ia an ad- 
mirable example of Palmer's senius for Arabic ; 
imd his Life of Harun Sr-Bashid in the 
"New Ploterdh Series" is one of the most 
dalightfU of books. His insight into mediaeval 
Arabian society, and his sympathy with the 
Gblden Prime of Arab litoratore, wwe un- 
matched J and the various artidea he contributed 
to magaainea and weekly and daily papers would 
form a most instructive, and not lass amusing, 
study of tiie AugustMi age of Uohammadui 
letters. .T^ middle period of Arabic litera- 
ture at^acted him more than the ancient poets 
of th^ (wsert, and his most successful pieces in 
the Bong of iht Beed—t^ little volume containing 
many gems of verse — are from the later Arab 
«r Persian writera. In Persian, indeed, he was 
M completely at home as in Arabic ; and it is 
devoutly to be wished that his translation of 
Hafiz, which has long been annonneed by 
Messrs. Irtlbner, is suffidently advanced to be 
published. None, I believe, could render Hafia 
more appreciatively than Palmer. 

But of his varied work I have no space to 
write ; of his labours for the Palestine Explora- 
tion Fund, and his Daeri of the Exodui, 
the results of two journeys (in 1869 and 
1870) into Sinai and the Ith desert (the latter 
in company with Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, on foot, 
without escort or dragoman) during the Wander- 
jahre which divided his early student life, of 
wbi«diwe know so little and would like to know 
so madh, from hia last ten years of unremitting 
production. Until 1867, when he took his 
degree at the age of twenty-seven, and St. 
John's College, Cambridge, honourea itself by 
electing him to a fellowship on the ground of 
his Oriental scholarship, he waa a hard student, 
even during the period when he essayed a 
commercial oareer. Then, for a few years, he 
was a bold and venturesome traveller, picking 
np new dialects wherever he went, and makins 
fnends with the rough desert tribes as though 
an Arab bom. Finally, with his appointment 
to the Lord Almoner's Professorship of Arabic 
in 1870, he entered upon his last phase of 
activity. He became a university lecturer, an 
examiner, a writer of many books, and, for the 
last year, a journalist I believe there waa 



nothing that Palm«r could not have done, if he 
had given his mind to it. He was a barrister 
for the amusement of going on circuit, an aotw, 
a oonjoior, a " thought-reader," sometiiing of a 
draughtsman ; at once, a man of learning and 
a thorough Bohemian ; a Cambridge professor 
who taufUit the Koran, and an improvuatore who 
del^hted the Babelais Club ; a man who could 
preach in a mosque, sing Persian ghaaels, and 
chaff gipnes in their own tongue. And, with 
all this, Falmer had no grain of conceit or self- 
importance. He was the qoieteat and most nn- 
assuming of men of genius ; he never set himself 
to shine or spoke for effect. To other students, 
as I can heartily testify, he was ever helpful and 
kind; he would take any trouble to explain 
what to others, but not to him, were difficul- 
ties ; and I have always found his illustrations 
and comments luminous and suggestive. Ori- 
entaliata mnat mourn A leader ; but there are 
many, and every week swelled their number, 
who grieve for the loss of a true and generous 
friend — one who in learning forgot not human- 
kindness, who could be both a scholar and a 
noble-hearted man, who could love and enjoy 
lifb well, and yet, when his hour came, knew 
how to die. Orsuxissz Lahie-Poolb. 
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BrcTEB Fbanz voir Eobbu. died at Munich, 
his native city, on Sunday last. He was the 
son of a Bavarian privy-councillor, and waa 
bom in July, 1803. He has been Professor of 
IiCneralogy in the University of Munich for 
nearly half-a-oentury. He was appointed in 
1834, but he held a poet in the Eonseryatorium 
der mineralogischen Sammlungen as early as 
1823. He received his earlier education in 
Munich, but studied natural science at the 
University of Landshut. He made repeated 
journeys in Oreece, Italy, and elsewhere in the 
mterests of his science. As a mineralogist, 
however, F. von Eobell was known only to a 
limited circle ; bat as a poet, and especially as 
a dialectic poet, his name is renowned through- 
ont Ghramany. Hia first volume of poems, 
0»iiehien. in ohtrhairiteher Mundart, appeared 
in 1839, and an eighth edition was published 
about aix years ago. In 1844 he iasued a 
volume of poems in the dialect of the Bhenish 
Palatinate, QedichUn in pflUeitehen Mundart, a 
aixth edition of which appeared in 1876. Hia 
" High-German " poems, of which he published 
a succession of volumes, were lass original and 
less Boooessfbl. 
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WHO WBOTB " THE WHOLB OTJTT OF UAV".' 

n. 

U Park CraaaaBt, Osbrd : Kot. It, WL 
It will probably now be oo needed thatM 
waa, from the first, fully in the confidence ot 
the author of The Whole DtOy of Man. It ii 
also pretty evident, from the existence of th> 
MS. of The Ooeemmeta of the Thotigki in lui 
handxrriting in 1687, combined with hia 
own language oonoeming that treatiss^ that ha 
was the anonymous author's literary exeontor, 
as well as his intimate friend daring life. Ih« 
reader who has any acquaintaiuM with Fell's 
biography will at once perceive to whom theae 
fiaots p<nnt. Fell, through the exigencies of liia 
position, and, doubtless, partly through natoial 
temperament^ dwelt very, much apart ; yet there 
was one friend with whom Ms earliest yean 
were spent, with whom he seems to have snared 
every thought, and who, dying a few yean 
before him, left his papers and remains to hit 
disposal. But, before prooeeding further, 1st 
me quote those passages of the ^«faoe to the 
collected worka whidii refer to the unknown 
author. 

" Onr exodlent Anthor kaviog wnla the Tiaeti 
which make up these Volamas, at asTeial tim«^ 
as tbe exigence of the Chnroh, and the benaftt ot 
Sonb diiioted their oomponue; did Ukawise 
pnblith tbem apart, in the aame order as thay 
were made. ... 

"... it ia here aolemnly deolai'd ; that tbeaa 
Traota whloh we hare exhibit, aie the gaanhie and 
tbe only Writiogi of onr Author. » 



> Takhig thia with the context, I do not onder- 
atand Fell to atate that the anthor of tha s«m 
traatisea wrote nothlnt; eka ; bnt aimply that thaae 
are aU hia works qua anther ot The WkohDu^ 
of Man, It is impoaalble to aay whether F«U M. 
whan he wrote tbu Preface, traoaoiibad aad datar- 
mined to anppresa The Ootemment qfth» Tkought, 
or whether that tract waa taken np aad pat Into 
ahape In the interval hetwaea the pabboaticB «( 
the wwka and Fell'a death, 
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••IndMd had Almi^iy Ood iMit lannc Ufato 
ttJa amlamt PaiMn, wa might ha^a raodv'cl many 
•ad anpb baneflta by it ; and parUsnlarly a jait 
tnatiatk wbidi wai dedgn'd and promia'd of the 
GovaniiiMiit of the Thought. . . . 

"Theiafora It may jutly be eateem'd aa a 
partioalar reoommandation of what ia here 
dalhrer'd, that It waa praoUoe before il wai 
ipaoolation, and tiiat we btanlly hav* the anthon 
worka. The whoU DiUy of Man had iti fitat, and 
moat ooRoot edition in life and pntotiae ; and the 
Tongue vxu Oovem'd and OoiUetittHetU gained 
birflm ttiey wei* deaerib'd ; nor waa there any 
tl^g in thia wluda Volwne wtote by gnaaa and at 
adTBntaia, bat iiom laag ezpetiaaoa and eridanoe 
of faot . . . 

"The piooa Votary wQl by tUi method, 
mora intimately aoqnaint himaelf with the 
Wtitai of theae Tnota^ than be eonid do by 
any tt« meat ponotoal aoaonnt of hia Nam* 
md Family and Fenon, that a Herald, 
Hbtotian or Fainter ooald oontrlve. Let him be 
wlae and hamble, temperate^ ohait, patient, charit- 
i^la, and deront ; lire a whole age of great ana- 
lerine<b and maintain aa nndittnrb'd lerenity in 
Mm midat of them : and than ho will himaelf be- 
eoaie a litaly pletara of oar Aathor." 

It is here diatinoQy implied that tlie author waa 
recently dead ; and certain definite qualities are 
nttribnted to him. The " whole age of great 
aoaterittea," at all events, is a characteristic 
that could scarcely be ascribed to everybody 
in tiie reign of Charles II. 

In 16S4 there was printed at the Theatre in 
Oxford a small folio volume entitled Forty 
Sfrmons, vfhertof tvatnty-one are now ftrtt jmb- 
lUhd, the greateet part preached hefon the Kin^ 
and on tolimn oeeatUme," The anther is 
BicEABD AujniKBE, D.D., " Einft's Profeasor 
ia tiie Ohair of Divinity in the University of 
Oxford, Provost of Bton, and Ohaplain to his 
]£ajeety." Prefixed is his Life, confessedly 
written by Fell, and in thia and in the Sermons 
lam persuaded that we have the key to the 
aathonhip of Th» Whole Duty «/ Jlfan. 

It haa often been pointed oat that Allestree 
died in 1681, and so for aatiafiea Fell's descrip- 
tion in the Preface. He had lived a life of on- 
oommon aosterity. Pell ahall apeak for him- 
aelf on this point : 

"In the evening after ha had waaried hinueU with 
the atndiaa of the day, whioh be ganeraUy con- 
tinaed till eight of the oloak at night, daring the 
many years ha held the Chair, lOon after whloh he 
was to be eaU'd away to the night pralers of the 
Ocdiaga ; thia abort interval ha made aa ea«y aa be 
ooald to himself and thoaa that were with him : 
and he had great reason to relax hii mind at this 
time win a Uttla oheerfal diaoourse, there being no 
person who more literally verified the saying of the 
wiaa Man, that maieh ehidig vxu a voearinei* to the 
/eti. After hia dales work he was wont to be aa 
faint and spent, as if he had bin laboring all the 
time with the dthe or fialle ; and hia intention of 
thooght mada snoh wast npon his spirits, that he 
waa treqaently in hazard, while at itndy, to fall 
into a BWoon, and fon'd to rise from his seat, and 
walk abont his room for some time, before he conld 
noovar himself. 

"To render lacare from the inordination of in- 
lawparsnnsi be Cnqosntly abstain'd from lawfal 
■atisfantiowa, by the stated retome of fasting and 
abatlaanoe } and omtiananoe In oelibaov daring his 
whole life. Nor had hia singular aMlitlea and 
aadowmiati the usual effaot to make him proud and 
aoDtemtaoaa ; aU Us disooaraea were with deferenoe 
and reapeel^ and were apoka with weight beeoming 
n Pfofeaaor, bat the softness of a Leamw." 

Bothen, both the anthor of The Whole Duty of 
Man and Dr. Alleatree were " wiae and humble, 
temperate, chaate, patient, end devout;" both 
" lived a whole ajp of met austerities." As 
to Alleatree'a ohantiea^ Dr. Pell givee many 
partioolars :— 

"Hia eontemt of the world was very extraordinary, 
as in his large and orautant OhMltiea, both by 
Mttlod Peaaiona to indigent persona and faunas, 
igd opoas i ona l Alms; so elw hia hpontaona 



hospitality. . . . Yet a higher instance hereof will 
be bit giving away a fizt and constant revenue 
that he might have fairly ratain'd, to the value of 
above three hundred pounds by the year. . . . Bat 
the nnotmtronlable proof of oontemt of the world, is 
the dying poor, and not to have colleoted any thii^ 
against the hazuda of fortune, and commonly 
pretended exigences of old age and (iokneai ; 
whioh was in a remarkable manner Dr. AUeeiru's 



Nine days before his death, in reply to m 
enqni^ from Pell concerning the disposal of 
hia MS. lectures, Allestree wrote — Pell quotes 
his exaot words, only casting thsm into the 
oratio obliqua — 

"that if the Kahop had not writ, and for that 
he himaelf would not go out of the world without 
satiifying him in every thing, he had resolv'd to 
have sent for hit papers and burnt them ; bat that 
now he gave them up all to the Bishop npon thii 
Invidable trust, that nothintt of them sMuld be 
pablish'd aa a Scheme of hit, but to be made use of 
to aarve any other design the Bishop should think 
fit." 

In the life of Prideaux, we are told that Pell's 
description of the author quoted above was 
" generally understood to be meant of Dr. 
Allestree, who was then lately deceased." I 
think that it wOnld be difficalt to nnderstand it 
otherwise. 

There is only one passage in the entire works 
of the aathor of The Whole Duty of Man where 
the writer throws oft the maak, and makea a 
definite statement with regard to his own 
personal experience, which at onoe exdndee 
many of the competitors for the authorship. It 
occurs in the seventh tract, TAe Ohririian't 
Birth-right, sect, vii., paragraph 2, and is 
important enough to be qaoted verbatim :— 

"1 would not be haaty in charging Idolatry upon 
the Ohuroh of Jlome, or all in her communion; 
but that their Image-wonhip it a moit fatal mare, 
in whioh vast numbers of unhappy aoula are taken, 
no man can doubt who hath with any regard 
travail'd in Popish Ooantrles, I myself sad 
thousands of others, whom the late tronUes, or 
other oocaskns sent afatoad, are aod have been 
witaette s thereof." 

Dr. Pell records several visits of AUestree to the 
Continent ; first, to Prance soon after the end 
of the war to settle the affairs of Lord Newport ; 
secondly, to Charles II. at Bonen after his 
defeat at Worcester; and, thirdly, "after 
several difficult jonmies saoceBsfully per- 
form'd, in the Winter before his Majesties 
happy restanration he was sent over into 
Flandere." I cannot help remarking, as one 
of the many indications that all the seven 
treatises are from the same hand, that Saint- 
or Image- worship is the one practice of the 
Boman Church whioh is condemned in The 
Whole Duty of Man (Sunday v., § 37). When 
The Whole Duty was published, Allestree had 
paid at least two visite to the Continent.* 

I think, then, that we may here regard it as 
established that Pell, solemnly and by unmis- 
takeable indicatioiu, pointo to Dr. Allestree, 
then dead, as the author of The Whale Duty of 
Man. 1m there documentary evidence to con- 
firm his atatement? In other words, do Dr. 
AUestree's acknowledged writings carry on the 
face of them evidence of varioiu kinds,' derived 



from similarities of language and expression, 
"undesigned coinoidencea," identity A view, 
resemblance of literary form and method, 
sufficient in quantity and quality to torn the 
presumption raised by PeU's atatemente into 
certainty? I would submit that they do. That 
Pell manipulated the MS. after it left AUes- 
tree's hands there can be no manner of 
doubt Prideaux (Life, p. 8) noticed that, while 
one of the treatises was printing at the Theatre 
at Oxford, " he often found whole lines, and 
sometimes two or three together, blotted out, 
and interlineations in their stead whioh he 
knew to be of Bishop Pell's handwriting." 
Bat if we wished to form a correct notion of 
Pell's view of the righte and duties of an 
editor, we shoold only have to put Anthony 
Wood in the witness-box (aee^ e.^., Lifit, p. 237). 
I have so doubt that Pell edited, and edited 
severely ; and yet I have as little doubt that the 
first draft came from Allestree. A very rapid 
and imperfect sketch of the internal evidence 
which has led me to form this opinion I hope to 
be allowed to lay before the readers of the 
AoADUCT next week. Chaslbs B. Dobia. 



' It is a curious initance of the inattention with 
whidi the int«mal evidence has been examined 
thatHeaina says {BeUquiae, iiJ. 88), "the aathor 
had been at Borne ; " aad Dr. liiobael Lort (whose 
remark! qaoted in Niohob' IMerary Aneedotei are 
among the bnt oontribntiont to the invettigstion 
of the tnbjeot hitherto pabllahed) quotes the aathor 
aa "mentioning" that he had been in Franca 
eighteen yeota before. He no doabt was ; bnt 
he does not say to. Dr. Lort remarki oaiually 
(£. A. 11. 603) that Dr. Allettree't termont may be 
compared with the treatises ; bnt he seems to have 
carefully avoided taking hia own hint. 



OOFTBiaHT IK TITCB8. 



The inconvenience, and sometimes the loss, 
entailed on authors and publishers b^ the 
adoption of titles which have been previously 
used for books or periodicals, or fbr artioles 
contained in the latter, wiU, I hope, speedily 
inspire those who ore most interested to make 
an earnest and united effort to remedy the evil. 
The remedy will be found in the esteblishment 
of such a system of registration of tities as will 
protect the righto of their inyenton, and, at the 
same time, be so readily comprehenrible aa to 
avoid the duplication of them within the term 
of copyright. The nsdessneis of Stetioners' 
Hall for this purpose is well known. 

The importance of a tiUe ia in many instances 
so great, and it is so frequentiy invented before 
the work to which it is to be attached is com- 
pleted, that there should be distinct recogni- 
tion of property in a mete titie when duly 
registerea. At present no tticA right exittt, 
oluiough there is a eommon belief that it does. 
I have not got the papers here to enable me to 
give the exact date, out I believe it was on 
November 9, 1S76, that the Master of the Bolls 
decided, in tiie case of Henderton t. Maxwdl, 
that a book or a periodical was non-existent 
until after pablication. Therefore the regis- 
tration of a titie at Stationers' Hall even five 
minutes before pnblieation did not secure copy- 
right ; but tbe rejpatration, even one minute 
after publication, did seonre it. So that tities 
registered before pablication must be registered 
again after publication in order to become prop- 
erty in the eye of the law. To meet this difficulty 
it is allowable to register again at Stationerr 
Hall any time before commeneing an action, 
and even when in eourt on payment of a penal t;^. 
A titie ought to have proteetion as soon as it 
is disoovwed; but only for a limited period, 
say two years. If pablication of the book or 
periodica did not follow within that period, all 
righte to the titie to lapse. If publication 
ensaed within the J>eriod, the proprietorship to 
continue for the usual terin of copyright. 

I would suggest that there ehonld be a 
meeting of authors and pubUshers at on eariy 
date to consider the whole question of the best 
means of securing copyright in tities and of 
establishing an efficient system of registration. 
Ohaslbs Qibbok. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 
UoHDAT, KoT. W. 7.M p.m. itrittotdten: «Loake to 
Barksla?." br Ui. O. Wnlta; "BmkOajit Home," by 
Mi. a. H. 0(UTla. 

8 p.m. Baral Aoitanv: DtmonttMUoB, "The 

- ■ •• hjwTi. I' ■ •■ 
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Tinn>iT,H«T.11,T.4«v.m. Statiittail. 

H p.m. Civil Enpne«Ti : DiwussiDa, *' Reoent Hy- 
drauUo Bxperimentfl," by Major Allan Cunningham. 

8 pm. Colonial Institute : " The Innebtedaeia of th* 
Au>t»luiv: Coloniea in BeUtion to ibeu Kwouiims," b7 
Sir rrancia D. Ball. 
▼■BNisBAT. Not. 22, 8 p.m. Royal Aoadainy : DemonMr*- 
tion. " The Fora-utn and Hand," by Fro(. J. If arshall. 

8 p.m. Soedety o( Arts : *■ Ice Making and £efriga»> 
tioo/* by Dr. John Hopkiaeon. 
T»uaiDiT, Not. 23,8 p.m. Telegraoh Engineen : "TheTato- 
irraphsuied during the Operati^nB of the Expeditionary 
Fotoe in Kgypt," by Lieut-Col. Webber. 
FklDAT, Not. 24, 8 p m. Royal Aoaaemy : Demonstratloil, 
" The Neck, Head, and i'ace." b? Prof J. Msrsball. 

8 p.m. Browninit: "What ia The Flij/ht of tM 
Duehtul" br iln.a*in] xxtMBongtu POva Pa—n," 
br th* IUt. JobB Uaip*. 

• p.a. Qadntl : " Tha IMoUmU of th* VmhmtUr 
SpoBtw." br Kr. B. W. Priwt. 
BATuasAT, K«T. U, 1 p.Bi. Fhjaiaalt «U4ald Blabi." by 
Dr. V. OuthrU i ■' BaUbmn (omwd by BellMM UlU,'' 
bjrKr.V. AekrsyA' 



SCIENCE. 

and Theoriet of Modem 

Stallo. " iDteroational 

(Kegan Paul, Trench 



The OoneepU 
Phyiiee. ByJ.B 
Scientific Series." 
«Co.) 
This ia a book which every phyaiciat and 
chemist onght to read. No one who reads it, 
however much he may differ from many of the 
concluaioni which the author arrives at, can fail 
to be impressed by the brilliancy of the style 
and the ingenuity and inciaiveness of many of 
the arguments. It is designed, we are in- 
formed, as a contribution, " not to physics, nor 
certainly to metaphysics, but to the theory 
of cognition." The common belief among men 
of science in this day ia that modem science 
has not only made its escape from the cloudy 
regions of metaphysical speculation and dis- 
carded its methods of reasoning, but that it 
has likewise emancipated itself from the 
control of its fundamental assumptions. Mr. 
Stallo's conviction is that this belief is but 
partially conformable to the fact. The 
scientific mind is still fettered by the meta- 
physical prepossessions of the Middle Ages. 
And this he endeavours to show by examining 
the foundations of the theory of physical 
action, known as the atomo-meohanical 
theory — which, in some form or other, is held 
by all modern physicists — and by enquiring 
how far the postulates of that theory are in 
agreement with the data of observation and 
experiment. The present volume is a proof 
that the author is well c|ualified to carry oat 
this enquiry. His wide and intimate ac- 
quaintance with philosophical and scientific 
literature enables him to speak with equal 
force and ease, whether he is discussing the 
laws of thought or the theory of Laplace's 
invariable phme or the properties of pseudo- 
spherical space. 

The early chapters of the book are occu- 
pied by a statement of the mechanical theory 
of the uniTerse, and a comparison of its de- 
mands with the results of sensible experience. 
The theory makes the assumptions that the 
primary elements of all natural phenomena 
are matt and motion, that these are indifferent 
to and independent of each other, and that 
they are constant From these assumptions 
follow certain consequences {e.g., that the ele- 
mentary units of mass are hard, inelastic, and 
absolutely inert), which are examined in 
detail. Here the theory of gravitation comes 
under consideration. The hydro-mechanical 
theory of Gballis, Lesage's impact theory, and 
other theories are examined, and the total 
inadequacy of any and all of them to explain 
the facts of gravitation pointed out. Ch^arita- 



tion is as inexplicable as is mass or motion. 
The seventh chapter treats of the theory of 
the constitution of matter. One of the postu- 
lates of this theory is that matter most con- 
sist of discrete parts, the constitoent atoms 
being separated by void interstitial spaces 
this requirement bebg necessary to account 
for the phenomena of the dispersion and 
polarisation of light This gives the author 
an opportunity of discussing the undulatory 
theory of light, and exposing its weak points. 
One of these is the following :— If matter is 
continuous, rays of light of all colours ought 
to pass through it with the same velocity. 
Now, white lignt, in passing through a refract- 
ing me<ttum, becomes coloured, and the theory 
accounts for this by assuming the different 
coloured rays to be unequally retarded in 
passing through such a medium. But how 
is this to be reconciled with the cogent 
requirement of the theory that rays ot all 
refrangibilities must travel with the same 
velocity P The difficulty is {quoad hoe) found 
to be removed by the assumption that refract- 
ing media are not continuous, but consist of 
discrete parts. Cauchy found, from mathe- 
matical analysis, that in such media the 
velocity of the propagation of a ray depends 
upon its colour, fiat here another question 
arises: — Have we any direct evidence that 
rays of different colours travel with unequal 
velocities P No, next to none. And so the 
difficulty — and it is a formidable one — 
remains. 

In the chapter on the kinetic theory of 
gases, the author begins by discussing the 
true nature and function of a scientific hypo 
thesis, and lays down not only the criteria of 
its value, but also the conditions of its 
validity. These conditions, he maintains, are 
not fulfilled by the kinetic theory. The 
theory assumes that a gas is composed of 
perfectly elastic solid particles. The property 
of elasticity thus assumed in the constituent 
solid includes the very fact to be accounted 
for in the gas. 

" The resilience of the gas against reduction of 
volume is obvioosly a simpler fact than the 
rebound of a solid against both diminution and 
increase of volume, in addition to the reaction 
against change of figure. The resistance to 
several kinds of change implies a greater num- 
ber of forces, and is a more complex phenomenon 
than the resistance to one kind of change." 

The assumed free rectilinear motion of the 
particles is declared to be not only unwar- 
ranted by experience, but out of all analogy 
with it ; and a protest is entered against the 
extraordinary assumption of discontinuity 
between the violent action attributed to the 
particles during the few instants of time 
before and after the collisions, and their total 
freedom from mutual action during the com- 
paratively long periods of their rectilinear 
motion in free paths. The author also objects 
to the statistical method applied by Maxwell 
to the velocities of the particles in order to 
account for the laws of Boyle and Charles, 
and asks, " On what logical, mathematical, or 
other grounds is the statistical method ap- 
plied to the velocities of the particles in pre- 
ference to their weights or volumes ? " And 
he concludes his examination with the con- 
demnation— 
" The kinetic t)ieory has none of the character- ; 



istios of a legitimate physical theory. Its 
premisses are as inadmissible as the lessoning 
upon them is inconclusive. It pMtolatei what 
it endeavours to explain. It is a solution in 
terms more mysterious thui the problem," 
&o., Ac. 

Chaps. X., zL, and zii. treat of the character 
and origin of the mechanical theory. The 
author attributes many of the erroneous and 
inconsistent assumptions previously dlsconed 
to the fact that our minds are still tram- 
melled by the metaphysical prepossessions of 
the Middle Ages. He points out that neither 
motion nor mass (»'.«., inert matter) can by 
itself be an object of sensible experience, and 
asserts that neither of them is substantially 
real, but both are concepts, or, rather, con- 
stituents of a concept-T-the concept matter. 
" The mechanical theory is g^ty of one of the 
old fundamental errors of metaphysical specs- 
lation ; it takes not only the concept matter, 
but its two inseparable constituent attribatea, 
and assumes each to be a distinct ud real 
entity. It is a survival of mediaeval realism." 
"A body cannot indeed move itself, but this 
is true for the same reason that it cannot exist 
in and by itself. The very existenoe of a body 
in space and time, as well as its motion, implies 
interaction with other bodies, and therefore 
actio in distant. Oonseqaently all attempts to 
reduce gravitation and onemiMl action to mete 
impact are aimless and absurd." 

Another metaphysical error into which, u 
the author allegres, the mechanical theory hu 
fallen is that which identifies the genesis of 
the order of concepts with the genesis of the 
order ot things ; and an illustration is derived 
from the theory of the constitution of matter, 
the argument being as follows: — It if 
assumed that of the three states of nuiter 
— the solid, liquid, and gaseous — the tvo 
last are simply complications of the fink; 
that a gas M a duster of solids, like a 
cloud of dust ; and that if these three atatei 
are considered as evolved the one from the 
other, the order of evolution is from the solid 
to the gas. But this view is inconsistent 
with facts. Evolution proceeds from the 
indeterminate to the determinate, from the 
simple to the complex. A comparison of the 
gaseous state with the solid shows that the 
former is not at the end, but at the beginning 
of the evolution. . A gas is not only com- 
paratively indeterminate, without fixity of 
volume, without crystalline or other structure, 
but, in its functional manifestations, exhibits 
that simplicity and regularity which are cha^ 
acteristic of all primary forms. This is seen 
at once by comparing the physical and 
chemical aspects of a gas with those of a solid 
or liquid. " What, then, is the origin of the 
prevailing delusion respecting the constitution 
of matter?" The following is the answer 
given to this question: — The intellect is 
liable, by reason of the laws of its growth, to 
confound the order of the genesis of its ideas 
respecting natural objects with the order of 
the genesis of those objects themselves. The 
most obtrusive form of matter is the solid, 
and in the early stages of history the solid 
alone was apprehended as material. It was 
long before the air came to be known as a 
form of matter. Thus, while the progress of 
evolution in nature is from the aerilbrm to 
the solid, the progress of the evolution of know- 
ledge in the minds of men was the converse. 
"Wh^t doee the demand of the atom*- 
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meebanio«I theory— to admit no interaction 
between bodiee other than that of impact — 
imply ? Nothing leas than this— that the firat 
rudimentary and unreaeoned impressions of the 
nntatored sava^ shall stand tor ever u the 
basis of all possible scienoe." 

In ohap. xiii. is discussed the theory 
of the absolute finitude of the world and 
of space. It is shown that the assainp- 
tioii of the atom as an absolute minimum 
leads to the assumption of an abaolute 
maximum of material existence. The views 
of Lobatohewsky, Riemann, Clifford, &e., on 
many-dimensionajL and carved space are dis- 
eossed, and afford our aathor an opportunity 
of condemning "another flagrant instance 
of the reification of concepts." Chap. xiv. 
treats of oosmological speculation. Sir Wm. 
Thomson's theory of the dissipation of energy 
i« discussed somewhat fully, and the diffi- 
culties and disorepancies involved in the 
nebolar hypothesis pointed out 

The conclusion stated by the author in the 
final chapter is that the atomo-mechanioal 
theory cannot be the tme basis of modern 
physics. The theory is not only (as is oon- 
ceded) inoompetent to account for the phe- 
nomena of organic life, but proves to be 
equally incompetent to serve as an explana- 
tion of the most ordinary cases of inorganic 
physical action. And the claim that it 
resorts to no assumptions and operates with 
no elements save the data of sensible experi- 
ence is wholly inadmissible. 

Mr. Stallo has shown that it is easy to 
pick holes in the mechanical theoiy. He 
has urged with force and ingenuity many 
valid ejections against the kinetic theory of 
gases, the undnlatory theory of light, and 
other applications of the general theory. But 
he cannot deny the enormous services these 
theories have rendered to science. They have 
led to new facia and discoveries, opened out 
fresh fields of research, and extended the 
boundaries of our knowledge in many direc- 
tions. Thrr may not be true ; but they have 
proved themselves to be admirable working 
bypotheses, and in this lies their value. 

A. W. RinroLV. 



PSILOLOar NOTES. 

Mr. E. a. SoimisiTBOHEiir has recently found 
another volume of Bid. notes and emendations 
by Bentley npon Plautns. They are inscribed 
in a o«py of the Yulgate (1689), which passed 
from Bentley's library into the possession of 
Oilbert Wakefield, and was purchased by the 
Bodleian at the Wakefield sale (1802) for the 
sum of 2a. 6d. The notes form a recension of 
the text parallel to that of the copy of Fareus 
in the British Muaeum. and will be shortly 
israed by the Olarendon Press. 

Thi Bishop of Durham is preparing a notice 
of eleven Ooptio MSS. in the Cambridge 
University Library, wbidi have been entrusted 
to him for that pnrpose. 

Mb. Jaios PtATT has undertaken to copy 
and edit for the Early-English Text Society, 
from the unique MS. in the old royal colleotioa 
in the British Museum, Bede's Liber Setntit- 
lirtun. This treatise contains many Anglo- 
Saxon words which are fotmd in the dictionaries 
of Lye and Ek>omer. but which have not yet 
appealed in any printed text. 

Mb. Tlaxi is also preparing a paper, for the 
Philologioal Sooiety, on the changes which the 



genders of Latin words undergo in becoming 
Anglo-Saxon. These depend partly on the 
endings of the.words, and partly on the gender 
of the words they supplant. Thus the Litia 
neuter partieipium is treated as a masculine, 
because the Anglo-Saxon noun for which it was 
anbatitnted was masculine. 

Two new volumes of " The Sacred Books of 
the East," edited by Prof. Max MuUer, will 
appear immediately. YoL xiv., being part ii. 
of the Saored Laws of the Atyas, contains the 
Vtuithtiut and Baudhdyana, translated by Dr. 
George BOhler ; and vol. xviii., or part ii. of 
Pahlavi Texts, the Dddiitdn-i Dtntk and the 
BpittlM of ifetnttskMor, translated by Dr. E. W. 
West. , . 

Thb new part of the " Anecdote Oxoniensia " 
is ArittMi* Phytic*, Book VIL : a Transcript 
of the Paris MS. 1859, collated with the Paris 
MSS. 1861 and 2633 and a MS. in the Bodleian 
Library ; with an Introductory Account of these 
MSS.. by Mr. B. Shuts. 

In the course of a paper on the Hittites 
recently read before the Aoad^mie des Inacrip- 
tiona, M. Qeor^ea Perrot anaoanoed his inten- 
tion of publishing the Hittite seals, eighteen in 
number, brought from Constantinople by M. 
Sohlumberger, which have never yet been 
properly studied. M. Oasati read a paper on 
Btruaoan, in which he argued that the well- 
known Etruscan words " Lar " and " Laoumo " 
were not titles, but j>ra«>ioi»ina, the latter corre- 
sponding to the Latin "Lucius." M. Dbb- 
jardina exposed the forgery of a leaden plate, 
with an inscription, which had been sent from 
Sardinia. M. Onq read the firat part of a paper 
on the Conailinm prinoipis £com Augustas to 
Diooletian. 

^ KoNBaxir, of Vienna, announces the publica- 
tion of treatises on Sanskrit Qrammar, by Dr. 
0-. Btichner ; and on the structure of the 
Sophoolean chorus, by Dr. H. Qleditsdi. 



MEETmaa of sooietibs. 

BociRT or BaLioAL Akohaioloot.— (riieaiteir, 

Nm. 7.) 
Samdsl Bikoh, D.O.L , Pratident. In the Ohair.— 
▲ paper wm read from M. Kagiae BeriUont on 
"▲ Demotio Papyrus oontalning the Maladiotion 
o( an BsyptUn Mother on bar Hon embraoiDg 
ChriitlauCy." This papymi, belonginic to Mr. 
Dodoaon, had bsea pUmd at the diapotal o< M. 
BivUkrat at the reqoeat of the praaldent. It 
is aoiqoe of Its Una, and may be oonaidared w>\ 
ahowiog the atmggle of Egyptian pagaoiim In 
Ita daollne against Uhrlatiantly at ita dawn. It 
tall* af a man, Petoaor, who, having been oonverted 
Xn Chriitiaoity, had, aooordiog to onatom, ohaoga<1 
hia pagan name, which maana " the gift of Oairia," 
into She Obriatian name Fatar . It appeara that the 
zaal of the new eonvart oarriad him «o far aa to 
utter threata againat paganiam, than atill in power. 
M. B^vitlont waa ot opinion that he probably held 
a high position among the clergy. His mother 
raproaohaa him heoanae, ainoe he had made for 
himaelf a god that conld kill, he lived with othera 
in abnodanoe and abandoned his pagan relativoa. 
8ha apeaka of his thnata against tbe temptea, and 
o( hia aaorilagioos parodies of the saored xitas. 8he 
represents him always aa a kind ol chief ot a seat. 
She wishes by her maladiotlona to avenge the oanaa 
of the gods outraged by her too ; and it is for thia 
reaaon that, aetlag in her own name, aa well aa 
for her dead hoabtnd, ahe wrote thia aolemn pro- 
testation. She rsf OSes to call her son by the saored 
name Petoaor, whioh she had given him at his 
birth, and ahe ahrlnka alao from aooepthig the pro- 
fane name aaanmad when he waa oomverted. Henoe 
ahe calla him Peto, or Tn simply, •• Tbe OUt." 
M. B^rillont, after giving a translation of this 
doonmeat ao far aa poaaible, made aome remarka on 
the nontents ot another papyrus he waa abont to 
pnbliah, detailing the diaoaadoa between the jaokal 
Konfi and the Kthio^an oat No positive state- 



ment ooald be made as to the azaot date of thia 
papyma ; bat he pointed oat that in the oharaoter 
of its writinga it agreed with certain Demotio re- 
ccaptaof theaeoondcentnry A.D., and waa certainly 
posterior to the Ehind UUngnal papyroa of the age 
ot Angnataa —Mr. Theo. Ot. Plnchaa then read a 
paper on " Some Haoent DIaooveries bearing on the 
Ancient History and Chronology ot Babytonla." 
He took as hia text a oyUader bearing the name ot 
the King Nabonidns wUdi was reeaatly hronght 
to light by Mr. Hormnzd Baaaam in the oonrae ot 
hia exoavations on the site of Bipara, or Sepharvaim. 
It has chiefly to do with the building ot temples, 
bat inoidantally there oocora the following paaaage 
of great hiatorioal intereet :— " In the third year he 
[the god Mardnk] oanaed Oyma, King of Ansan, his 
yoang servant, to go with hia little army ; he over- 
threw the widespreadfaigSabmanda [the Medea], he 
oaptnred Satamegn [Aatyagea], King ot Babmands, 
and took his treasnras to Ua own Und." This Is 
not abtolntely Idantioal with the aooonnt given by 
Cyroa hlmaelt, whioh latter agrees mors olosdy 
with the atory told by Herodotoa. In another 
paaaage Nabonidna telle how, in leatoring, at the 
oommand of the god Mardnk sneaking to him in a 
dream, the temple at Bit-hnlhuU he liAted on the 
fonndation-oy linden ot the Aal^rlaa Idngs Aaanr* 
bantpsl and Shalmaneaer XL, son ot AaanmaairpaL 
Bat the Babylonian king's moat marvelloaa find ot 
the aort waa In bnrrowlag beneath the famons 
temple of the ann-god at ilipara, forty-dve years 
after Nabnohadnecztr had aonght for the ancient 
oylindars in vain. Nabonldaa probed to a depth 
ot eighteen oabita, and then there was revealed to 
him, he said, " tbe oylindar of Naramain, aon ai 
Hargon, which for 3.200 yaara no king going before 
me had aean." Aa Mr. Pinobaa remarked, adding 
to the date ot Nabonidns, say, B.C. 650, those 
3,200 years, we get for the date of Naramaia 
B c. 3750, which ia two millenniums higher ^an the 
epoch assigned to these two oelebraled kings ot 
Agane by the late Mr. George Smith in hia poathn- 
moaa Babylai^n Hittory. Again, this interval ot 
3,200 years Is nearly doable the 1,636 Interposed 
by Asanrbanipal between hia own reign and that oi 
the Klamite king Kndamakhandi, whioh till now 
waa the earliest known from the onneiform Insorip- 
tlons. — M. Oppert opened the dlaonsaioa, and took 
oooaalon to call attention to the recent diaoovary at 
Telle, near HlUah, by the French arohaeoI(M|lat, M. 
Salsao, ot tbe iasorlbed statnea ot two (rf the vary 
earlleat Ohaldaean kinga. M. Oppart'a renderings of 
the hiaoriptlans made it olear that in the time of 
Ondea, one ot the two sonlptnred monarohs, there 
was already lively interooarse betwaaa Ohaldaea 



and Bgypt. — Commnnloations were also received 
Mr. Le Page Benoat, queationlng, on grounds 



from ] 



o( textual interpretation, Dr. Bragaoh'a iden- 
tiSoation of Pihahiroth, in bis theory of the 
ExodTU; from M. G. Bertin on "The Character 
and Inflaanoe of the Aojent In AkkadiMi and 
Aaayrian;" and by Mr. Pfnohes on "Aaayrian 
Orammar," the last being the firat Instalment of a 
series of papers. 



FINE ART. 



'Dsmv 4ta SM pp. SU) oopW, each nnmbanid. £t H. THK UFK tttd 
WOBKS of THOUAfl IlKWICK. Uf \\ a THOMSON. A fbW onplftt of 
thia TQinma atill ramalu f<»r aala, and maj ba had ftnm tha AITTHDlt 
10, WUlfWMd, H.W. 



GREAT SALE of FICTURBa. at radaead prieaa (EavnvliDr*. OiroiBM, 
Biwl OleoRTaphf), handMimlf franed, Evarjona abnut to parabaio plotanM 
abenkl par a Tialt. Vary aalMbto fbr waddla^ and ChrlswiBa pr«a«nu.-a 
Gio. UlU, llA, BcraDd, naar ITatarloo-bridva. 



JEAN oonsiira " livbe de 

FORTUNE." 

It has before been stated (Aoaseut, October 
7) that a curious work of early French wood- 
engraving is now being published in VArt. It 
is a so-called Book of Portune — EnMemata 
Fortutuu — ^the text being written by a certain 
Imbert d'Anlezy, Seigneur de Dunflun, who 
etatesthat he undertook thia work in his old 
age, after a life of war and turmoil. He evi- 
dently considers his own part in the work of 
the greatest importance; out he says he has 
employed an excelleat aitiat, to whom he gave 
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" a very rich salaiy." Thia artist M. Lalanne 
ooDoden to be none other than Jean Oonsin, 
who hu supplied aa many as two hundred 
emblematical designs of Fortune under Tarions 
aspects. Here we see the eoddese flying on 
the back of an eagle, or stanoing at the turn- 
ing point of two roads, or balancing a beam ; 
sometimes blind, sometimes far-seeing; as 
Father Time, turning round on a wheel; as 
" IncoDstant," resUng one arm on a ball, and 
hol^g forth the other with » ohalice in her 
hand ; as " Ifisfortone," driviog in a triumphal 
car over human woes. The ]£>ok of Fortune 
was disooreied by M. Lalanne in the Biblio- 
thfeqne nalionale, where it had not been much 
regarded, because the designs were supposed to 
have been by the same hand as the text, 
although the writer expressly explains that 
they are only n^ in t)ie sense pf his hairing 
paid for them. 

It is curious to compare ibis early French 
isndering of the subject with tiie many represen- 
tations we have of it in early German art. The 
ideas azprsesed axe often the same, thon^ the 
French master is freer and more ornate in his 
style. Ihe conftuion of the classic conception 
of Nemesis with the goddess Fortune which is 
seen in Dfirer's print commonlv known as the 
"Ghreat Fortune" is also to be found here. 
Jean Cousin does not, it is trae, ei^deayour to 
express both ideas in one figure ; but amid his 
various Fortunes is one styled Nemetit Trium- 
pha$f in which the goddess is represented 
drivrng a car drawn by eagles in the douds. 
She holds in one hand a ball, or apple, and in 
the other a comuoopia of flowers. A oity lies 
beneath. Mabt M. Hbatoit. 



TEE BOTTICELLI " PETBARCR " IN 
THE SUNDERLAND SALE. 

At the Sunderland sale last Saturday a book 
was sold of which little has been said in the 
Catalogue, but on which ^e attention of a few 
connoisseurs was directed with intense eager- 
ness. The volume itself was of slender value — 
a Petrai«a printed at Yenice in 1488, in folio, 
with six wood- outs — but it contained six leaves 
<tf illustrations to the Trionfl, of which only 
three otiier copies appear to be known, and one 
of them imperfect. These are copper-plate (or 
silver-platej engravings which Ottley, Fassa- 
vant, and Nagler, correcting by conjecture the 
erroneous description of Bartech, ascribed to the 
hand presumably of Sandro Botticelli. The 
euperb MS. of Dante which passed away with 
the rest of the Hamilton collection into Q-erman 
hands lately was said to have been illustrated 
with his drawings ; but the evidence originally 
relied upon (apart from the artistic likelihood) 
was a mere mistake, the so-called inscription of 
the name of " Sandro " being simply the words 
" Laudi di Maria" (Hymns to theYirein) on 
the outside of a book liome by an angel in one 
of the piotnres. Aa for the aiz engravings to 
Petraroa, the jndgment of the oritiosharmonises 
with the probability that Botticelli, after 
having fnrniahed the designs engraved by 
Baodo Baldini in the 1481 Dante, would, when 
he took ttie graver in his own hand (according 
to Yasari} a year or two later, ohooee the text 
of the other great Italian poet for illustration. 
There is a cojpy of this series in the British 
Museum, but it has lost its margins, and is of 
oonaiderably later impression, Iwing probably 
taken from the vet extant plates in the sixteenth 
century. On uie contrary, the Sunderland copy 
is large, fine, and wholly in its ori^al state. 
We have to congratulate Mr. Qaantoh as the 
fortunate acquirer of the precious volume, even 
at the startling price of £1 ,950, at which it fell 
to him ; and we are glad to know that it has 
not been carried out of the country. 



"VENICE'" IN PICTORIAL ART. 

If only the Fine Art Society could have ob< 
tained a largw and yet more varied representa- 
tion of Yenice as she has been seen by the 
painters, an exhibition might have been com- 
plete which is now interesting. It has been, 
powever, suffloiently pointed out elsewhere that 
inuch is wanting to the thoroughness of the 
present collection, and it may more properly be 
our province to remark on what is present. 
We cannot, howerer, forbear to observe, with 
regard to the oontributiona of Yan Haanen and 
Miss Clara Montalba, that Yan Haanens of 
finer colour, if not of more vivid effect or of 
subtler grace, than the one now exhibited mi^ht 
presumably have been obtained ; and that one 
memorable picture of Mias Olara Montalba's, 
such as her admirable vision of St. Mark's 
Square in time of flood, would have been worth 
more than the present iar^e enough assemblage 
of her drawings, with which one may become 
familiar in nearly every gallery nowadays. 
From Yan Haanen we ^ould have hked at 
least more work, and from Miss Montalba more 
exceptional work. Biit yet the exhibition, 
taken on its own merits, and not as presuming 
to exhaust its theme, is undeniably attractive. 
As it is, the Yan Haanen is the most- satis- 
factory pictura It ia a bit of common life, 
where common life is beautiful; it is called 
■■The First Dip." The child is about to be 
immersed in the somewhat turbid waters of 
the canal, and behind him are a group of 
picturesque Yenetians : an elder brother, slim, 
brown, and nude ; a young mother, with relaxed 
figure that yet has not lost its beauty ; a couple 
of young gossips — grisettes, work-girls, or what- 
not. The colouring is not very pure or note- 
worthy for BO great a master of colour as Yan 
Haanen is ; but, when that has been said, the 
only deficiency on which one can put one's 
finger has been sufficiently noted. 

The exhibition would appear to have been 
held in great measure to spread the reputation 
of a young Bussian who paints Yemce very 
brilliantly, and to Rather up what fragments of 
fame may be possible for an Englishman who 
was painung Yenice half his life with no other 
encouragement than that which came from Mr. 
Busldn's support and from his own jov in the 
themes of hia choice. Mr. Bunney ia tne Eng- 
lishman, M. Boussoff the Bnssian. By Mr. 
Bunney there are very numerous works. They 
should have been grouped more together. 
There is his large, glowing-hued, carefully 
drawn, and immensely meritorious picture of 
the facade of St. Mark's. In its own way— the 
way of faithful and obedient and reverent record 
— thia is really triumphant. Then there are 
drawings by him proving not always hia sense 
of colour — for sometimes he lacked a sense of 
colour, tiiough at other times he displayed it — 
but Ua skill and patience in elaborate draughts- 
manship. Qothio architecture he drew ex- 
quimtely. Mr. Wedderbum, to whom we owe 
uie collection of Mr. Buclun's Arrow* of the 
Chaee, has furnished to the Fine Art Society's 
Catalogue an interesting statement respecting 
Mr. Bunney; who was by no means_ too for- 
tunate a man, and — waiting a promised state- 
ment from lit. Buskin himself — we commend 
these observations of Mr. Wedderbum to the 
reader. Eegarding Boussoff, a few words will 
on the present occasion suffice. He has been 
painting only five or six years, and, though he is 
at present a water-colour painter, the influence of 
M. Yan Haanen is to be discerned in his figures. 
These are vivacious and individual. By facial 
expression and by gesture they tell the story of 
the business on which they may be engaged. 
As a painter of pure landscape M. Boussoff is 
not yet on the road to eminence, but aa a 
delineator of the picturesque interior, or of the 
long perspective of the narrow cazia], he is 
already excellent. Hia work ia not only pio- 



tnresque, it ia easily nndacstood ; nor are «s 
surprised that among the buyers of contem- 
porary drawings he should already be poptdar. 
Among the works by other artists which snonld 
not go unnoticed is one excellent example of 
Mr. Henry Woodsy a charming gtnn {noture; 
an agreeable and harmonious tnuacript hj Itx. 
Talbot of aa autumn scene in Yenice, when the 
rare folia^ haa become ^Iden and russet ; ud 
several pieces of oil pamting by Mr. Monger, 
whom we understand to be an Americannir. 
Munger works with force and with some origia- 
ality of observation. Over and above tiie 
Yenetian pictures, the society is exhibiting a 
series of fresh and Tieorous sketches of 
3<g^tian life by Mr. Carl Haag. If the hnmin 
subjects of Mr. Haag's choice ate not invariably 
of general interest, there is yet some good 
artistic reason why they should have been por- 
trayed. Mr. Haag knows the strange popula- 
tion minutely^, andf all hia records of it lukve the 
yalue of faithfU portraiture and of fordbls 
painting. Here, then, is a snffldently engaging 
material for a minor winter exhilntion, though, 
concerning tiw "Yenice," we may end, aavs 
began, by chronicling onx aenae of its periwpa 
inevitable incompleteneas. 



MINOR EXHIBITIONS. 

Mbsbbs. Abthub Tooth aitd Soirs have on 
view at their gallery one of the most charming 
of Mr. MiUaas's series of impersonations of child- 
hood. The picture, which is entitled " Pomona," 
is, we understand, a portrait of the sister of the 
little girl who sat for " Cherry Bipe; " but the 
treatment of the present subject seems to ni 
greatly to surpass in interest that well-known 
work. A fur-haired, slightly sunbomt, and 
rosy-cheeked child, dressed in white, witli li^ht 
blue sash, and large mob cap, stands by thende 
of a barrow full m apples, holding an apple ia 
her hand. The pose of the figure is grueAl 
and natural, and it stands oat wanderfiUlyfna 
the background of trees. The execution ihon 
even more than Mr. MillaJs's uaual dexterity. 
Mr. Samuel Cousins, B.A., has executed aa 
admirable mezzotint of the picture. 

Messbs. Seefhxbd Bbos., in thdr winter 
exhibition at 27 King Street, St. James's, shot 
some examples of the work of the self-tsnght 
artist, Henry Dawson, sen. ; an excellent 
Danby, entitled " Barmouth ; " a picture of 
•■ A Welsh Yaltsy," by J. Byer, intensting for 
the oaiefully drawn rocks ; a work by Uu 
Schodel, showing marvellous technical skill in 
the representation of an inlaid casket ; and hiibT 
other pictures of various degrees of merit. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



FSOF. JXBB OV THE BiniTS OF TBOT. 

Qoaaa'i OoUtfr, Osfori : ITor. 11, IW- 
In the AoADBicT of October 28, in tiM 
report of the meeting of the Hellenic Society, it 
is recorded that, in place of a paper of mine 
which had been announced, 
" Prof. Jebb gave an aooonat of )^ recent viitt to 
msiarlik in company witii Mr. Oalrert, Frcf. 
Goodwin, and others, and stated it ai the nntsi- 
moos opiiiloii of the party that no snoh ttratifio*- 
tlon of the mlns as is iaiplied in Dr. SohUemsan'i 
theory o( anooeaslve cities existB." 
I read tiiis with astoniahmen^ as only three 
years ago, when I visaed the excavatione, the 
existence of the successive cities was viiihle 
enough to everyone who had been trained in 
practical archaeology. I could only anppow 
that the section laid bare in the great trena 
which I explored in 1870 had been destroyed 
by Dr. Sohliemann's recent diggings; but, 
even so, I could not understand how good 
arohaeologistB like Prof. Uoodwin and W' 
Frank Calvert, who had both been adherent) 
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of Dr. SoUiemann's *' fhecnj," and the latter of 
wbom waa my oompanion in 1879, oonld haye 
fi»gotten what had onoe been so plain, and 
hare changed their yiews. I now find that 
iheyhave not done so. Flrof. Qoodwin writes : 

"I have read with mnob aatoniahnwnt the noUoe 
in the AcASBm-. . . . The rejp«>rt miirepretent* 
what I ondentood to be Mr. CSalrert'i opinLn, and 
what I am tore Ii my own, ... I out only «ay 
BOW that I think I agree perfeotly with the artioto 
ia the aU|0«MiiM' Zeitmiq by Dr. Dorpfeld. ' No 
■ooh opinion a* U imputed to me in the Acij>kmt 
ean be oorreot ; and I am lare that Mr. Oalrer|t 
will be of the aame mind aa reearda what la laid of 
him." * 

Xhat Ifr. Oalyert is of ih« game mind I leant 
from Dr. Sohliemann. 

Besides Prof. .Qoodwin, Ut. Oalyert, and Fro£ 
Jebb, theparbr consisted only of Mrs. Goodwin, 
the two luss OalTerts,Dr. S<»iliemann's senrant 
Nikdla, and two Turkish gensdarmes, by whom, 
Dr. Hfthliamann state^ Prof. iTebb was unable 
to make himself understood. As the ladies 
agrees not with him, bat with Pro! Qoodwin 
and Mr. Oalyert, " the nnanimoos opinion of 
the party " resolyea itself into that of Prof, Jebb, 
Nik61a, and the two gensdarmes. Nik6la 
aooompanied me oyer the Troad, and, with all 
his merits, I neyer discoyered that he was an 
arafaaeolog^; whUe as for the Turkish gens- 
darmes, I oaa only say that my experience of 
them as a dass does not inspire me with that 
confidence in their authority npon archaeo- 
logical matters which Prof. Jebb seems to feel. 

A. H. Satgx. 



THB FLOWEB-WBEATHS OP JHS PHABAOHS. 
ircitbnr-gD-Ti7m : Vot. 8, 18U. 

I beg leaye to retom, yery briefly, to a 
■abject npon which I addrassed a note to the 
AoADBUT on September 23 — yiz., the wreaths 
found with certain of the royal mummies dis- 
ooyered at Da;r-el-Baharee. I haye lately come 
upon a reference to the works of Athenaeus, 
wnieh aeems to throw some light upon these 
oozioas garlands. 

Writing of Naukratis, whidh was his birth- 
place, Athenaefia states that the two chief manu- 
notores of this town were porcelain and wreaths 
of flowers. These wreaths, described as made 
of myrtle, and also of " flowers entwined with 
filaments of papyrus," were in his time largely 
exported to Italy, and much patronised by the 
laaies of Borne. The manufbctorers must, 
therefore, haye dried, or otherwise preseryed, 
the flowers thus made up for exporta- 
tion. Now, although Athenaeus is sap- 
posed to haye written his Deipnotophuiae in 
the first quarter of the third century A.I). (i.e., 
about 1,200 years after the Her-Hor yault was 
finally dosed), it is not unreasonable to condnde 
that the speoal industries of Naukratis may 
have existsd as far back as the time of the 
XXIst Dynasty, and possibly much earlier. I 
am not aware that the date of the Milesian settle- 
ment at Naukratis is eyen approximately 
known; but we have monumental eyidenoe to 
show that iliere had been intercourse between 
tli« natives of the Ghreek isles and the Egyptians 
for a century before the period of the XX bt 
Dynasty. In any case, the resemblance be- 
twieen the garlands described by Athenaeus 
and those oisooTered with the mummies of 
Amenhotep "Lj Barneses II., and others is ex- 
ceedingly ennous. And when it is remembered 
that among the faded blossoms buried with the 
priest Nebsooni there was found a specimen of 
the Farmeliafu/rfwrcuxa, a lichen indigenous to 
tlie islands of the Ch«ek Archipelago, we seem 
to haye something very like eyidenoe that the 
Oreek colonists were already established at 
Naokzatis; and that in the funerary garlands 
with whicii the piety of Her-Hor and his 



descendants adorned the remains of their illus- 
faious predecessors we may possess actual speci- 
mens of the art of those ancient florists wnoss 
export tr^ is celebrated by Athenaeus. 

Amelia B. Eowabds. 



NOTSa ON ART AKD AB0HAE0L0Q7. 

EvssTONX will luul with approval the appoint- 
ment of Q-eh. Pitt-Biyers to be inspector of 
ancient monuments under the new Act. 

The winter exhibition of the Society of British 
Artists win opon on Monday, Novembec 27. 
The private yiew is fixed for this day week. 

Iir addition to his lectures on " Early Florenr 
tine Painters" at Hampton Oourt, Mr. W. M. 
OonWay has undertaken to deliver a second 
course, on " Mediaeval Art," at Bedford Park. 
Both courses are in connexion with tiie London 
Society for the Extension of UnivenityTeaohing. 

The large selection of their Christmas and 
New Year cards which Messrs. Marcus Ward 
and Oo. have sent us — ^numbering more than 
120 — enable us to state that they still stand at 
the head of their many rivals in this branch of 
art publishing. The qualities in which these 
cards excel are the uniformly ' hi^h standard 
maintained and the exquisite finish of their 
teprodudtion.' By some motto or verse they are 
all brought into connexion with the season, 
&oagh it cannot be said that all of the subjects 
suggest winter time. Still, there are none of 
those flagrant violations of congruity of wbioh 
we have more than once had occasion to com- 
plain. Most of the poetry is from Miss Haver- 
gaJ, but the use of Mr. Tennyson's well-known 
Unes from '* In Memoriam " has also been per- 
mitted, ^e flowers are vwy numerous and 
also very good, the butterflies and moths are 
still better, and we have been specially pleased 
with a triptych illustrating MusEeary's "A 
Greeting in the Three B's." Altogether, though 
there may be no exceptionally elaborate attempts 
at art or luxury, we do not reooUect that Messrs. 
Marcus Ward have ever done better than this 
year. 

M. LsiroBHAKT has sent to the Academic des 
Inscriptions a report of his archaeolo^cal tour 
in Magna Ghneoia. In company with Prof. 
BamaMi and Sig. Luig^i Viola, he traversed the 
two provinces of Basilicata and Oalabria from 
Lucera to Beggio, the greater part of which 
country had not previously been explored by any 
archaeologist. Of inedite4 inscriptions, he has 
collected more than two handred Latin and 
about thirty Greek. He has obtained new 
materials for determining the site of Terina; 
and he has discovered the ruins, hitherto un- 
known, of Medma (with a fountain mentioned 
by Strabo and a theatre) and of Hipponion. He 
has accumulated much fresh evidence in favour 
of the existence of an Apulian pottery, with 
geometrical ornaments, dosely resembling that 
of Oyprus. He also thinks that he has suc- 
ceeded in establishing that several sites of Ghreek 
colonies, sndi as Me&pontom and Hipponium, 
had abready been important plaoes in the 
neolithic age; and that a petiod of black 
pottery, of a primitive Italic type, onoe extended 
oyer the entire south of the peninsula. Pinally, 
he has observed many interesting traces of 
mediaeval civilisation, and especially of the 
architecture of the Normans and the Hohen- 
staufen. 

M. Behtaoh, who has spent two months in 
Delos this year excavating for the French School 
at Athens, has just returned to Paris from 
Constantinople, where he has compiled a Cata- 
logue of the valuable antiquities preserved in 
the Imperial Museum. The Oatalogue was 
much needed, if for no other reason, to preserve 
the antiquities from being destroyed or surrep- 
titiously removed. As was to lie expected, M. 



^einach h^ done his work well, and the Oata- 
logue is a model of what such a guide-book 
ought to be. Every assistance is given to the 
scholar, references to t^elest works illustrative 
of the several objects described are added, and 
attention is drawn to the curious and unique 
Bculptures'from Tripoli contained in the museum 
as well as to the well-lmowa ffittite stones from 
Hamath. 

The collection of Indian pictures' by the 
Bussian painter Yeresohagin is now being 
exhibited tit Brussels by the electric light. 

The death is announced of two aged Conti- 
nental painters — Julius Hiibner, director of the 
Boyal Gallery at Dresden, who excelled in 
sacved and historical sabjects, and who was also 
something of p, poet; and Emile-Prangoia 
Dessain^ landscapist best known in the North- 
east of France, who won a gnmd prix as long 
ago as 1827. 

Jus exhibition is now open, ^ the Berlin 
National Gallery, of the w^'^ <^t Christian 
Wilberg, a German painter who died suddenly 
in Paris last June. As usual with these exhi- 
bitions, it endeavonrs to show not merely the 
best of the artist's work, but his whole life-work 
— his early eflbrts and his late failures, if such 
there be — so as to give the world an opportunity 
of judging of )m true place in art history. 
Such exhibitions are singularly instructive, and 
it is to be ho^ed that the forthcoming Bossetti 
exhibition will be of this nature; for though 
much of Bossetti's work may be open to scorn- 
ful criticism, still the public would msh to 
judge the man by the whole of it, and not by 
any oareful selection, such as we see advocated 
by some of his admirers. 

The ZeUiehriftfiir lOdmdt Kwu* opens this 
month with a long artide on Bimini audthe 
Malatesta family, by Ludwiff Oeiger. It is 
based on Triarte's work, Un Oondottih'e au 
15' Slide, but is not exactly a review of it. A 
description and criticism of Peter Jansaen's wall- 
paintings in the new Bath-haus at Erfurt; a 
learned discussion oonoeming the so-oalled 
school of Ealkar and its principal painter, Jan 
Joest, who, however, is not proved to haye 
bdonged to it; and some pleasant remem- 
brances of Tunis, by Hans Fischer, make up 
the rest of the number as far as the text goes. 
But the illustrations are so good this month 
that they daim separate notice. As frontispiece, 
we have a portrait full of character of Franz 
Liszt, drawn and etched by W. Lining, jnn. 
There is a bitter, defiant expression on the f^ ; 
but the old man's powerful head is admirably 
rendere(^ Muaio does not seem to have sao- 
oeeded in soothing lum. A oleyer study of 
a monk reading, by J. HolzapfeL and an 
amusing illustration of three dry old Dutchmen 
of the seventeenth century listening to a new 
book, are also given. Both are orig^ii^ etdiings. 

M. QiTANTiir announces a series to be entitled 
*' Biblioth&q[ue de rEnseignement des Beaux- 
Arts," edited by M. Jules Oomte, and published 
under official patrona^. The fbUowmg eight 
volumes will appear immediately : — Anatomv, 
by Dr. M. Duval; Onek Antiquitiet, by M. M. 
Oollignon; Engraving, by the Yicomte H. 
Delaborde; Englitk PaimUnOj hj M. E. 
Chesneau ; Dutch Painting, hjU.. H. Havazd ; 
Mosaic, by M. Gerspaoh ; Modem Procettet of 
fnjrravin^, by M. A. deLostalot; SVtpestry, by 
M. Hng6ne Miintz. Twelve more volumes will 
be issued in the course of next year. Each 
volume will consist of about three hundred pages, 
with one hundred illustrations, and will be 
published at a price not exceeding four francs. 

M. Etra^m Pi.oir will publish shortly * 
monograph upon Bsnvenuto Cellini, as ^ 
jewdler, medallist, and sculptor, vrith re~ 
searches on his life and works. 

}L Jules Bbtvois' work, entitled Biblio^ 
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gruphie de$ (hmragei illttrirS* du XIX' Siide, 
principailement de* Liwa & Oravures tur Boil, 
vhioh has been long in preparation, will be 
jmbliahed by Messra. Oonquet and Bonquette, 
of Paris, next week. M. BriTois is the founder 
of the Sooitft^ dee Amis dee Lettres, and author 
of the BibUogrt^kie d« VCEuivn de Birangtr. 



THB STAQB. 

tzkwtsok's flat. 

Sbteba]^ interesting qaestions arise out of 
the performance of " The ProintBe of May," 
and are independent of the suocess or failure 
of the piece. The piece, as it now stands, 
cannot, I fear, be snccessfal ; the ill-mannered 
commotion of Saturday night having been 
followed by a perhaps yet more fatal sign — 
the unmoved coolness of the audience of 
Monday. And yet it seemed the audience 
of Monday tried to be fair, tried even to be 
interested, and, while cool to the play, was 
quite cordial to the players, who indeed 
deserved cordiality, and something besides. 
To tell very bri^y the story of "The 
Promise of May " will be the best way of 
getting at the points that malce or mar it. It 
is a tale of seduction ; and seduotion, though 
not an agreeable, has been accepted as a per- 
missible, theme through several generations of 
modern literature, from the Claruta of Richard- 
son to The Jnn Album of Browning. The 
piece, therefbre, if it fails, does not fail because 
tt treats this theme, but because it treats it 
somewhat baldly and crudely, without enough 
of the charm of beauty or of the illumination 
of insight. What is the precise tale P 

A. remote Lincolnshire village, peopled, 
it appears, by men of admirable morals 
and of strictly Conservative opinions, is in- 
vaded by a free-thinking artist, who lounges 
about its meadows dressed in the garb 
of Bedford Park and Hampstead, and perus- 
ing as he goes the last volume of the 
very newest philosophy. He disbelieves in 
churches, priestcraft, marriagpe, property. 
His attachments are not profound, and they 
are exceedingly temporary. He wins the 
affection, and he betrays the trust, of a 
simple-minded young girl; and, when she 
tells him that he will have to marry her 
pretty soon if she is to retain the character 
of an honest woman, he says the birds pair 
but for a season, regrets her bondage to old- 
fashioned thought, and proposes to pass on 
to some fresh experience of elective affinities. 
Accordingly, she sits alone with her secret, 
while a Conservative peasantry, which has 
nothing to repent of, disports itself in the 
dance at the end of the first act. Six years 
pass. Dora, the sister of Eva, believes Eva 
to be dead, for she had left them with a 
letter telling of her shame. Edgar, the artist 
of revolutionary ideas, re-appears on the 
scene, but he comes as one Harold, a kins- 
man of the man whom the village had re- 
membered too well. He has not been in the 
village long — has, indeed, but just made the 
acquaintance of Dora, who reminds him of 
Eva very much — when a certain Farmer 
Dobson, the incarnation of all that is straight- 
forward and all that is orthodox, meets him 
and threatens him as the scoundrel Edgar. 
Edgar declines to be identified with Eva's 
betrayer, and departs unharmed for the 
moment; bat the second act closes upon 



Farmer Dobson's renewed declarations as 
to the manner of fate which shall' befall 
the seducer when the right time oomes. 
The right time never comes. Farmer 
Dobson's sword of vengeance must be put up 
within its sheath — his pitchfork must be laid 
down — for Dora is in love with the unknown 
betrayer of her sister ; and he, warned in 
reality by the fate of Eva, proposes to marry 
her. But Eva's fate had not been exactly 
what they thought it was. She, after years 
of servitude and misery, comes back to ask 
her father's forgiveness. The father is old 
and out of heart, and understands nothing. 
She meets then, suddenly, her old lover; 
learns his new love for Dora, and falls dead at 
his feet These are the pathetic passages, and 
they have their value. Honest Dobson, him- 
self a lover of Dora, comes back to threaten. 
But again his hand is stayed. Edgar is re- 
pentant, and Dora has loved him. Spare him 
then. But see him safely away, " out of the 
last field, over the last stile." And when the 
curtain falls, Dora is alone, and alone to the 
end of her life. 

I don't know whether my telling of the 
story has given hints of its force as well as of 
its weakness. That, at all events, is what I 
have meant to do. The want of action in the 
play is, one may suppose, evident. Can there 
possibly be the material here for a three-act 
piece? And, aeain, the improbability of 
much of the action that there is is just as 
perceptible. Why does Edgar retnm to the 
village when England has so many pastures 
for the likes of him P Why does Eva wanf her 
father's forgivenees at precisely the moment 
that Edgar returns? They are brought 
together again only by artificial means. 

But in one at least of the characters depicted 
there seems to me a fault not less grave than 
this of wholly artificial construction. What 
has the philosophy of Edgar got to do with 
his conduct P One has to enquire of oneself, 
from the beginning of the play to the end — 
Is the Laureate's conception of the characters 
and their behaviour an attack on modem 
imaginations, or only a lash, that is neither 
the first nor the last, administered to the 
betrayer of women ? To decide for the 
second would be to attribute to a great writer 
almost too familiar and trite an aim. The 
other was probably the end, but it cannot be 
said that it has been attained successfully. 
Edgar's deeds are those of the vulgar seducer; 
but surely there should be no necessary con- 
nexion between the entertainment of a theory 
and the putting it into practice. A man 
may conceivably look forward to many social 
changes as among the possibilities of the 
future, and yet fairly decline to have any part 
in hastening their approach at the cost of 
another's suffering. And the modern fancies, 
opinions, whatever they may be, might have 
been ridicaled or decried more effectively if 
the poet had refrained from endowing the 
holders of them with capacities for personal 
cruelty and baseness. In the other faults 
that have been pointed out, Mr. Tenn^'sou 
has betrayed nothing more than a con- 
tinued misunderstanding of the conditions of 
theatrical success. But here, it seems to me, 
the mistake goes deeper — Aug'ier and Dumas 
would not have been led into blackening their 
opponent before arguing with him. Mr. 



Tennyson's mind is not, as I ventme to con- 
ceive it, the mind to deal impartially with 
social problems on the boards of the theatre. 
But, differing from many who have had their 
say this week, I am bound to maintain that 
the play has elements of high value ; that one 
recognises here and again the simplicity oC 
pathos of which, on a score of occasions, its 
writer has shown himself the incomparable 
master ; and that nothing is more profomidly, 
and even nobly, characteristic than that toler- 
ant end which disappoints only the commoner 
playgoer, when the punishment of banishment 
beyond the last stile and the last field is tht 
severest that can be granted by the poet who 
sung to us of the fatal savagery of the jealoas, 
so bitterly repented of when " the boat weat 
down that night." And, furthermore, I am 
conduced that " The Promise of May " might 
yet be sucoessfully abridged into a single long 
act that should hold the attention of the 
audience for about an hour, the incidents of 
what is now the prologue, or first act, being 
put into narrative form, and the quite un- 
serviceable division between the two later acts 
being abolished. Under these conditions, ths 
simplicity, the homeliness, the tenderness of 
" The Promise of May " might yet eff«>tttilly 
charm. 

As it is, the acting, rendered extremely 
difficult by insufficiency of motive and poverty 
of incident — by the attempt, in fine, to make 
a three-act piece where there is material for 
one act — ^is, for the most part, uncommonly 
good. One tires a little of giving the 
habitual praise to Mr. Hermann Yezin for 
the mere discretion and clearness of his speech. 
This should be hardly praise by rights ; aod, 
as the stage becomes more and more the 
profession of educated people, it is plain that 
it cannot long remain so. But Edgar's ii a 
difficult part. He has apparently no emotions ; 
and sympathy with him is manifestly im- 
possible. One's sympathies go in a measort 
with the honest, backward farmer, Dobson ; 
but, except for the fact that he is a lover of 
Dora — on whom, by-the-by, he makes no im- 
pression — ^he is practically out of the plsy. 
For a character out of the play it most be 
allowed that Mr. Kelly contrives to make him 
wonderfully effective. This capable actor hu 
never performed better. He does not go very 
far, but, within his well-defined limits, he ii 
absolutely real ; a thorough craftsman, invari- 
ably successful in the concealment of hi* 
genuine art. Mr. Cameron, as the old father 
of the two girls, is a little weak and amateurish. 
He makes a good exit, however, in the last 
act, when, failing to recognise or failing to 
understand Eva's cry for forgiveness, he says 
to the servant who helps him in his blindness, 
" Take me out, little maid. This is one of 
my bad days." To that gentle expression of 
his sadness and his trouble Eva has to answer 
— and to answer to herself — " This is like to 
be the latt of my bad days ;" and Mias Ormsby, 
who plays the part generally with admirable 
pathos, and who is, moreover, one of the very 
few actresses from whom one has the right 
to expect forcible and passionate thini{( 
because she has already done them, oaght, 
as I conceive it, to throw into this rejoinder 
the whole of her strength. For Eva, that i* 
the crisis. She came to be forgiven, and shs 
is not to be forgiven— <ihe ia not even to be 
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noognised or underatood. That, then, ii the 
moment for complete despair for her, com- 
plete despair and abandonment. On Mrs. 
Bernard JBeere as Dora — save in the last 
moment of the play — no snoh demand for 
passionate expression is made ; bat she falfils 
such demands as are made npon her with an 
unfailing snoeess ; she looks and acts with a 
refined simplicity and grace. Whatever may 
be the fate of the drama, Mrs. Bernard Beere's 
performance will be distinctly remembered. 
Everything that it was possible to do for 
'* The Promise of May " has been done for 
it at the theatre. 

Fbxsebick WXSIIOBE. 



MUSIO. 
BECENT OOHOEBTS. 
Hbks Hans Biohtxb gave two oonoerts at St 
James's Hall ; the first on Thursday, November 
9, the second on Tuesday, November 14. They 
wera both well attended, and the receptions 
given to the talented conductor proved that 
neither the concert triumphs of former seasons 
nor the opera performances of Drury Lane have 
been forgotten. A pleasing feature of the first 
concert was the prominent place given to the 
work of an English composer— the serenade for 
orchestra in Q major (op. 18) by Mr. 0. Villiers 
Stanford, recently produced at Birmingham. 
The work is really one of considerable merit ; it 
is written throughout in a clear and natiunJ. 
manner, and it is not in the slightest degree 
commonplace. Of the five numbers we like 
beet the opening ailegro and the third move- 
ment (adagio'^. The latter is charmingly scored, 
and the BubJect^ in themselves pleasing, are 



well contrasted. The tcheno is rather too much 
in the style of Beethoven. The infioenoe of 
Schumann may be traced in the intermtam ; but 
it shows very great skill and fancy. The Jiivde 
condndes with a graceful lullaby. The 
serenade, we think, is Ukely to become popular 
in the beat sense of that word. Its perform. 
anoe under the baton of Herr Biohter was 
highly satis&otory. The applause at Hie end 
of each movement was most enthudastio, and 
at the close Mr. Stanford received quite an 
ovation. The programme included the " Vor- 
spiel" to the " H^isteninger," Liszt's "Hun- 
garian Bhapeody" in F, and the "Parsifal" 
prelude. The " Bhapsody " has been played at 
these concerts five times; it is certainly a 
striking and clever piece of programme music, 
but Herr Bichter should not let us hear it too 
often. After all, the first impression which it 
gives is the best Its position, too, in the pro- 
gramme was not altogether suitable, coming, as 
it did, immediately before the solemn "Paraifal" 
music. The concert concluded with a very fine 
performance of the " Eroica." 

On the second evening Mr. E. Dannreuther 
played Brahms' new pianoforte concerto in B 
fiat. We see no reason to alter the opinion of 
the work which we expressed on the oooasion of 
its recent performance at the Orystal Palace. 
Mr. Oscar Beringer was more suooessf ul than 
Mr. Dannreuther in the first two movements ; 
the latter did not overcome the enormous diffi- 
culties with the same ease; and, indeed, in some 
of the passages there were marks of imperfec- 
tion. The slow movement, however, was wedl 
played, and tha finale given with great brilliancy. 
In these sections, especially the finale, lur. 
Dannreuther seemed to have thoroughly caught 
the spirit of the composer, and made ample 
amends for any shortcomings at the commence- 
ment. Everyone must have been satisfied with 



the splendid playing of the band in the intro- 
duction to the third act of " Die Meistersinger " 
and in the introduction and dosing scene ftom. 
" l^istan." Unfortunate indeed are those who 
cannot feel the beauty and power of such munc. 
A magnificent performance of Beethoven's 
minor symphony brought to a dose a most 
successful concert. 

The programme at the Orystal Palace last 
Saturday was one of considerable interest It 
commenced with an excellent concert-overture 
in F (MS.) by Mr. T. Wingham — a tone-picture 
with characteristic themes and clever workman- 
sUp. The next piece was a svmphonio poem, 
•' Vysehrad " (" The Viaegrad Portress "). The 
composer, Friederioh Smetana, a Bohemian by 
birUi, was a pupil first of Proksch and after- 
wards of Liszt. It may be also mentioned that 
he was the teacher of Dvorsh&k. He has pro- 
duced several operas with great success at the 
National Theatre of Prague, where he was con- 
ductor from 1866 until 1874. In his tone-poem, 
the composer gives three pictures of the history 
of the renowned fortress Visegrad— 4rst in its 
original splendour, then in its decline, and 
last as a desolate monument. The work is 
satisfactory as abstract music, and forms also 
a happy specimen of music on a poetic basis. 
The composer has kept within reasonable limits ; 
the tonal art is used to exjpress emotions rather 
than situations. The melodies are very taking, 
the orchestra treated in masterly fashion, and 
the spirit of the whole oomposition pleasing and 
original. Miss Marie Wurm, a pupil of Mdme. 
Schumann, gave an intelligent performanoe of 
Schumann's piano concerto. She has a good 
touch, excellent fingers, and plays with much 
feeling. Her reading of the work was pure 
and unpretentious. She also played solos by 
Ohopin, Schumann, &o. Miss Mary Davies was 
the vooalist. J. S. Shbdlock. 
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aad itat to the Bditob. 



LITERATURE. 

Sietory of Florenee. Bj Charles Triarte. 
Tnumlated by C. B. Pitman. (Sampson 
Low.) 

No city, not even Athens daring her greatest 
time, has had so large and so lasting a share 
in the development of art in all its branches 
as Florence, the cify of the Divine Mary of 
the Flower. Among the long roll of great 
Italian artists and writers from the thir- 
teenth to the sixteenth centuries, Florence 
can boast as children of her own a number of 
the most brilliant names quite out of pro- 
portion to her size or political importance. 
The history, in fact, of Florentine art is for a 
long while almost co-extensive with that of 
Italy; while in literature^whether poetry, 
history, scholarship, or philosophy — Florence 
has no leas pre-eminence above all States or 
cities during that great period of revival 
awakened in Italy by the arrival of the By- 
zantine exiles, and heralded by Dante's poem 
— ^the greatest of all monuments of human 
genius in mediaeval or modem times. 

In studying the history of Italy, as of 
other countries, we dwell far too much on the 
battles and political intrigues of tbe time, as 
if these were the main and only important 
incidents, history, for the most part, con- 
tenting herself with chronicling " the stupid 
languor and the evil deeds of kinga and 
■ooandrels;" whereas, in truth, the real heart- 
life of the country was throbbing with quite 
other thoughts and aims than these; while 
every day brought forth some new beauty of 
painter, sculptor, or humbler craftsman — a 
mighty army, chiefly unnamed to us, before 
whose lasting achievements the martial suc- 
eemes of eondottieri and their leaders were 
reallj qnite insignificant and momentary. 
We are led thus to think of the age as 
mainly a turbulent and bloody time, when 
men's thoughts were given np to unscrupulous 
intrigues or luxurious and bestial self.in- 
dnlg^ce, forgetting the oountless peaceful 
homesteads and the noble and unconspicuous 
Utos of thousands of workers labouring in 
■ome field of art to produce joy-giving objects 
of beauty — ^humble, may be, in use, but none 
ttie leas a delight both to the makers and the 
usert. Long after all faith and religious 
feelioff had perished from the hearts of the 
so-called rulers of the land, love and reverence 
for purity and goodness were the mainspring 
of the life of the great bulk of the Florentine 
people, still happy in possessing a faith, 
which, whatever its faults may be, has at 
least been the very soul of the great art- 
ipvwth of the time— a faith which supplied 
the noblest motives for paintsr and tculptor, 



stories of unselfishness and willing renuncia- 
tion for a noble end. 

In this respect tbe mediaeval Floren- 
tine was even happier than the ancient 
Greek, whose feeling for beauty, perfect an 
it was, went little below the surface, and 
mainly dealt only with the physical out- 
rides of things. The great image of the 
Madonna (Santa Maria del fiore) — the patron 
saint of the Florentines, who, more than any 
other people, paid her the devoutest homage, 
— ^is perhaps the noblest and most elevating 
conception ever attained to by humanity. 
The worship given to her, in fact though 
not in theory, was deeper and more reverential 
than that paid to any other member of the 
Christian hierarchy, not excepting Christ 
himself. In this supreme devotion to the 
noblest of all types we cannot but see the 
germ of some due acknowledgment of the 
superiority of woman over man in her greater 
purity and her keener sense of moral right, 
and of the deference due to her in her three- 
fold character of mother, wife, and daughter. 
No subject was so oft repeated, and repre- 
sented with such loving care in every detail, 
as the story of the Virgin's life — from her 
infant days at her mother's knee, to the 
mystery of the Annunciation ; the sufTeringg 
of her maternal heart through her Son's 
anguish ; and finally, pregnant with meaning 
above the rest, the grand scene of her Corona- 
tion, where her divine Son sets on her head 
the crown, and raises her to a throne equal 
in splendour to his own. It is impos- 
sible, I think, to overrate the soften- 
ing and humanising influence of this great 
conception on the lives and thoughts of 
the people of Florence — still less its effect 
upon their art. The devotion paid to this 
high ideal gave stateliness to the female 
figures of Andrea Pisano, soft loveliness to the 
reliefs of Mino da Fiesole, and depth of feeling 
and expression to those of Yerroochio and 
Donatello. We are forced to admit that, 
among the many evils brought upon us by 
the destructive and revolutionary sides of 
Protestantism, none hss been so great as that 
which we have suffered from the wilful 
destruction of this ennobling worship ; and 
the injury has been many-sided, extending 
alike to our morality, our social virtues, and 
our art. 

One of the noblest women and most 
appreciative writers on art during tbe present 
century — Mrs. Jameson — in her Legends of 
the Madonna, has set forth in most eloquent 
words, the great importance of this Madonna- 
worship : — 

"These scattered, dim, mistaken— often gross and 
perverted — ideas which were afterwards gathered 
mto the pure, dignified, tender image of the 
Madonna, were but as the voice of a mighty 
prophecy, sounded through all the generations 
of men, even from the beginning of time, of the 
the coming moral regeneration, and complete and 
harmonious development of the whole human 
race, by the establishment, on a higher basis, 
of what has been called the ' feminine element ' 
in society. ... In the perpetual iteration of 
that beautiful image of thb wouAir highly 
blessed— t/ters, where others saw only pictures or 
statues, I have seen this great hope standing 
like a spirit beside the visible form : in the 
fervent worship once universally given to that 
gracious presence, I have beheld an acknow- 
ledgment of a higher, as well as gentler power 



thau that of the strong hand and the might \ 

that makes the right-— and in every earnest • 
votary one who, as he knelt, was in this sense ' , 
pious beyond the reach of his own thoueht, and -^ 
devout beyond the meaning of his will." j\ \ 

M. Yriarte's work on Florence deals but 
little with the general principles of the 
intellectual and artistic movements of the 
time, but consists chiefly of biographical 
sketches of the great Florentines, with some 
account of their most important works. The 
book begins with a good history of the Medio! 
family — some of them treated perhaps at too 
great length, considering how few pages are 
devoted to the painters, sculptors, and writers. 

The illustrations, which are among tiie 
chief merits of the book, are very nameroos, 
and mostly well executed. The photographic 
representations of sculpture are altogether 
satisfactory, as are also many of the wood-cats, 
especially the views of places and buildings. 
Some, however, fall far short of the general 
high level, such as all the cuts of pictures by 
Andrea del Sarto, of which there is rather an 
undue number ; while a few, such as the 
Madonna by Qiovanni Eosso and the Adam 
and Eve by Andrea del Minga, were not 
worth reproducing in any form ; and we cannot 
but regret to see a wood-cut of the miserable, 
dull, modern fa9ade of Santa Croce occupying 
a place among so many treasures of art. One 
of the architectural drawings is exceedingly 
beautiful, the view of Qiotto's Campanile, 
drawn with wonderful brilliancy of line. 
It is difficult, too, to understand how so keen 
and appreciative a lover of mediaeval art can 
speak thus of the destruction of Jacopo della 
Qaercia's glorious marble fountain in Siena, 
the Fonte Gaya : " This monument was in 
such a dilapidated state that the municipality 
of Siena has recently had it restored, and the 
work, as far as it has gone, has been very 
conscientiously done." The truth is that 
not a single scrap of the priceless old 
fountain is left; the whole was broken up 
and removed, only a fragment or two being 
preserved in the Opera del Dnomo, and 
a dull, worthless modem copy has been set 
up in its place — a most unpardonable act of 
vandalism. Again, one can hardly accept 
M. Triarte's statement that " the fifteenth 
eentury cannot boast of any portrait-painters 
except Piero della Franceses and PoUmuoIo." 
What nobler portraits are there than those 
among the frescoes in the choir of Santa 
Maria Novella by Ghirlandaio, or by Benozzo 
Qozzoli in the Pisan Campo Santo and the 
Medici Palace in Florence, to say nothing of 
countless others, the work of a time when 
portrait-painting was not considered a branch 
of art beneath the dignity of any artist, how- 
ever great ? One of the finest wood-cuts in 
M. Yriarte's own book is that of the lovely 
girl's head, a portrait by Francesco Granacoi — 
a perfect model of idealised truthfulness and 
dignified beauty. 

A few oversights need correction. The 
magnificent silver repoussS work of the high 
altar of the Florentine baptistery is not a 
retdble, but tLJrontal ; and Benvenuto CelUni's 
large, though feeble, bust of the first Coflimo 
de' Medici is of bronze and in the Bargelh, 
not of marble and in the U^zi, as M. Triarte 
states. There is a good and concise account 
of Michelangelo and his varied work, but the 
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old and yeiy transparent error of attributing 
to him the " Three Fatea " in the Pitti Palace 
ahonld not have been repeated. 

Nevertheless, M. Triarte has in the main 
performed sncoesafully a very difficult task, 
and he has fairly earned the right to end his 
book with these words :— 

" Bat, upon the whole, I hope that I may hare 
Boooeedea in oonveying an adequate idea of the 
Buperiorify of Florence over the other cities of 
Italy, and of imparting to my readers some- 
thing of the enthusiasm, the respectfol admira- 
tion, and the profound tenderness which I feel 
for Italy, ' tike divine mother of us all,' and for 
that Gity of Flowers towards which all faces 
tnm when they want to stody the origin of the 
Banaiasanoe of literature and art in the modem 
wodd." 

J. HxiTBY MlDB^BIOir. 



The Epk <ff Kinfft: Stories Betold from 
Firduai. By Helen Zimmem. With Two 
Etchings by L. Alma Tadema, B.A., and a 
Prefatory Poem by B. W. Qosse. (Unwin.) 

WiTHOVs any knowledge of Persian, Miss 
Zimmem has boldly essayed to paraphrase 
the earlier portion of the Shah Nameh. 
Stranger still, she has succeeded to admira- 
tion. For the stories themselveB she is 
wholly indebted to Jules Mohl's excellent 
French yersion, which is very nearly as good 
for her purpose as the original Persian would 
have been, though of course a certain amount 
of Oriental colour is lost. This, however, is 
compensated by the peculiarly appropriate 
style in which Miss Zimmem has dothed the 
old l^^ds of Persia. For her English she 
has gone to " Shakspere and the English 
Bible;" and she has not studied Elizabethan 
prose for nothing. The result appears in 
a language at onoe dignified and simple, free 
firom afEeotation, and at the same time suffi- 
ciently antiquated to carry one into the 
atmosphere of the stories themselves. The 
use of old words (but such as are not actually 
obsolete) helps one to realise old ideas ; and 
through Miss Zimmem's skilful treatment we 
are able to throw ourselves to some extent 
into the old-world fancies and beliefs of the 
people to whom the legends of the Shah 
N&meh were yeracious history. 

The choice of legends is a wise one. Miss 
Zimmem has selected from the enormous 
collection related in 60,000 couplets only 
the stories belonging to the heroic period 
of Persian mythology. She ends her volume 
with the death of Rnstam, and entirely sets 
aside the various tales relating to Darius 
and Alexander and the later personages of 
the regal epic. These later histories have 
always an element of absurdity to us 
who know something of their real outlines 
from Greek sources; while we are unable 
to check the adventures of the heroic 
sge, and are content to accept Zal and 
Bostam, Sohrab and Isfendiyar, with the 
same uncritical homage that we pay to 
Achilles or Hercnles or the gods of Olympus. 
There is also a certain connexion and com- 
pleteness about the series of stories contained 
in Miss Zimmem's selection. The early king?, 
like Feri lun and the glorious Jemshid, and 
the later shahs, great Kai Kubad, Kai Kawus 
the feeble, the hapless Sayawush, and Kai 



Khnsru the restorer, belong to one another ; 
and their opponents, the Turanian house of 
Afrasiyab, are inseparably connected with the 
fortunes of the line of Jemahid ; while the 
heroic houae of Sam, with its mighty warriors 
Zal and Bustam and their kindred, their loves 
and their battles, are as much a part of the 
history as Achilles and Ajax are part of the 
expedition of the royal house of Argos and 
Mycenae against Troy. There is, indeed, a 
true Homeric ring about these ancient heroes 
of legendary Iran ; and, as we read of the 
tremendous single combats, the mighty 
achievements of a hero among the host of 
little men, the terrible lonely journey of 
Bustam into Mazinderan to slay the White 
Div, and the grim sights and conflicts by the 
way, the strong loves of Zal and Budutbeh, 
of Bizun and Manijeh, we are forcibly carried 
away to kindred forms in other literatures — to 
the heroes of the Iliad and the Nibelungenlied 
and the Mahabharata. 

It is strange that these splendid old heroes 
of Persia should be so little known to English 
literature. Mr. Matthew Amold, indeed, found 
out the dramatic beauty of the fate of Soh- 
rab ; but he was exceptional as usual. Miss 
Zimmem is really the first to introduce 
English readers to Persian legends in a 
worthy and attractive manner ; and, if her fine 
stories and admirable way of telling them 
were presented in a reasonable form and at a 
reasonable cost, The Spie tf Kings would 
enjoy a wide popularity. As it is, the book 
is published in the form of an Sdition de luxe, 
or rather of a large-paper edition, which is 
not quite the same . thing ; and preposterous 
margins and a clumsy shape render comfort- 
able reading impossible. Mr. Alma Tadema's 
two etchings would be an excuse for the 
ungainly size of the volume if they were at 
1^ equal to his ordinary style ; but neither 
as etchings nor as designs can they be allowed 
any extraordinary merit. Such a scene as 
Zal's meeting with Budabeh's maidens, or 
that first encounter between the lovers after 
she has offered her hair for him to climb up 
to her window, surely had more elements of a 
picture in them than Mr. Tadema has been 
able to convey. But, if the etchings will dis- 
appoint expectation, Mr. Gbsse's poem will 
be enjoyed beyond anticipation ; no sustained 
work of his comes up to this last, " Firdusi in 
Exile." Dignified as its Oriental surroundings, 
yet simple and natural in treatment, it is 
among the finest narrative poems that have 
speared for some time. We have seldom 
enjoyed the inside of a book more thoroughly, 
and objurgated its exterior more emphatically, 
than in reading The Epic of Kings. 

S. Laits-PooIiX. 



Dukes and Princesses vf the Family of 
Oeorgelll. By Percy Fitzgerald. (Tinsley 
Bros.) 

Ak adequate description of the Court and 
family of George III. is undoubtedly a want. 
For during the reign of George III. the 
palace exercised a political and social influence 
so great and so far-reaching that its con- 
sideration in detail would in no way be too 
trivial a subject for the serioua historian. 
Unfortunately, Mr. Fitzsrerald's Dulces and 
Princesses of the Family of George III. 



does not in any real sense supply this want. 
Though Mr. Fitzgerald « has learned," as he 
himself tells us, "the kback of writing 
decently and respectably on any subject briefed 
to him," he cannot be said to have made 
even an approach to dealing with his subject 
in a true historical spirit. Perhaps, however, 
he does not aspire to this, but is ooBtent to 
have made what the patrons of the circulating 
libraries in country towns call " a cheerful 
book." This he undoubtedly has made, for 
his pages are full of interesting qaotationa 
from letters and diaries, and abound with 
good stories. His extracts, however, are a 
curious mixture of what is of some interest 
and hitherto unpublished — such as the Papers 
from Naneham — and what is extremely bite 
and well known — such as extracts from Horace 
Walpole's Letters, Miss Burney's Journal, or 
even the Greville Memoirs. The method of 
arrangement adopted is bewildering for any- 
one who wishes to do more than read from page 
to page ; while the treatment of dates seema 
actually intended in many oases to conceal the 
point of time at which a given event occorred. 
Owing to the large number of extracts, Mr. 
Fitzgerald has not much opportunity for fine 
writing, but his love of the Court does, on at 
least one occasion, draw forth something of 
his powers in this respect. A long passage 
is quoted from Miss Burney's jouroal, de- 
scribing the royal family parading, with all 
the state and formality required by Chrman 
etiquette, among the " terracers " at Windsor, 
but holding every now and then a few wordi 
of pleasant talk with those they passed ia 
their walk. This proceeding was, thinks Mr. 
Fitzgerald, "full of warmth and heart, ud 
the whole ceremonial was no doubt dnn 
from the German Courts. It certainly lends 
to Windsor and Weymouth a pleaainglj 
simple and pastoral air." This is not nnl^e 
the remark, " How charmingly rural," which 
Byron records in one of bis letters as the 
exclamation of an English lady tourist as she 
took her first look at the Mer de Glace. 

But, with all deductions made as regards 
style, arrangement, and a general desire 
whenever he sees or hears of a prince in 
history to whitewash him, it must be acknow- 
ledged that Mr. Fitzgerald has made a verj 
entertaining book. His account of the 
Princess Charlotte is particularly Interesting. 
She seems to have had just the character 
which is always sure to win popularity, while 
her Whig principles, and the dramatic episode 
connected with their public expression, won 
her passionate admiration from many hearts. 
There is a charming letter from her as a 
child, written to her playfellow, Mr. Eeppel, 
afterwards Lord Albemarle, sending him some 
money, with a lecture of a truly paternal 
kind. After painting the usual result of 
extravagance, the Princess continues : — 

" Your grandmamma de Clifford allews me i\^ 
a month. But, though I spend it, I take oaie 
never to go further than my sum will allow. 
Now, dear Gheorge, if you do the same, you 
will never want for money ; say you have a 
guinea — well, then, never go beyond it, and in 
time you will save up. This is the way eterj- 
body does, and so never get into dept [tic]. 1' 
you call at Warwick Houae, my porter, Mr. 
Moore, will give you half-a-guinea. If joa 
use that well, and give me an exact aoooont 
how you spend it, I will give you somethtDg 
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Bon. I wish yon waa here. Write to me 
often, ind believe that no one loves yon better 
thitn I do, nor will be more ready to help you 
in all ttoablea than L" 

There is something peculiarly delightfal in 
the expression " This is what everybody does, 
and so never get into dept," coming from a 
daughterofQ«»rgeIV. "Everybody "certainly 
eonld not inclade her father nor any of her 
uncles. The story of the unfortunate sister 
of Qeorge III., the Queen of Denmark, and 
of her supposed lover, Straensee, is well told. 
It cannot be said, however, that much is con- 
tributed to settle the vexed question of the 
gnilt of the Queen and Struensee. The 
cations and touching letter written by the 
Qaeen on her death-bed is quoted from 
Wraxall, but it can hardly be regarded as a 
|Hvof of her innocence. Wraxall's secret 
negotiations oonoeming an attempt at a 
oounter revolution in Denmark are related. 
The personal part taken by Cteorge III. in 
this transaction, apparently unknown to his 
Ministers, shows that Louis XV. was not the 
only Sovereign in £nrope who made use of a 
Mcret diplomacy. The only other princess 
whose life brings out any incidents of a 
romantic nature is the Queen of Wurtembarg. 
Besides the mystery which overhangs the dis- 
appesrsnce of the Duke of Wortemburg's 
ant wife, there are many circumstances con- 
neoted with Napoleon's treatment of the 
dnchy which are full of interest. The Queen 
WIS especially conspicuous for her tact in 
treating the Smperor, when he entered her 
palace as a conqueror. Perhaps the most 
extraordinary circumstance connected with 
the Wurtemburg marriage is that which made 
the Queen of Wurtemburg's daughter's son, 
Jerome Napoleon, a possible heir to the 
English throne. Indeed, on the death of the 
Plincees Ghaxlotte, " the three persons nearest 
the throne being married and having children 
were the King of Wurtemburg, Pnnce Paul 
(his brother), and the Princess Frederica 
Buonaparte (their sister)." Reference must 
be maae to Mr. Fitzgerald's pages for a very 
oorioos table containing an aaalysis of the 
several claims of all the immediate heirs to 
the throne at the death of the Princess 
Charlotte. 

The story of the Duke of Gloster's mar- 
riage with Lady Waldegrave is told at some 
length, but nothing new is brought forward ; 
nor can Mr. Fitzgerald attempt to palliate 
the odious tyranny exercised by George III. 
in keeping the Duke iu suspense as to whether 
he would acknowledge the marriage or allow 
the o£ELoer8 of State to attend in proper 
form at the Duchess's confinement. The 
description of George III.'s home-life is 
often pleasantly told ; but, the more exemplary 
his private life is made out to be, the more 
destestable becomes his toleration of political 
and moral depravity in those whom he used 
as his tools in public affairs. Probably Mr. 
Fitzgerald is right in denying the truth of 
the story which he recounts of George III.'s 
marriage to the beautiful Quakeress, Miss 
Lightfoot, or even of any criminal intrigne 
with her. His domestic life cannot, how- 
ever, be freed Irom blame when we remember 
his treatment not only of his brothers, but 
of all his sons. Mr. Fitzgerald's statement of 
their wrongs, though he in some measure 



tries to defend the King's conduct, shows this 
amply. A good story of the personal canvass 
which the King conducted in Windsor 
against Admiral Keppel in 1780 during an 
election is to be found in vol. ii. :— 

"A certain silk mercer, a stout Eeppelite, 
would mimic the King's peculiar voice and 
manner as his Majesty entered his shop and 
muttered in his hurried way, ' The Queen wants 
a new gown — wants a sown. No Eeppel — no 
Keppel.' " 

It is pleasing to reflect that at the present 
day his Majesty would have almost certainly 
been scheduled for such conduct. 

Mr. Fitzgerald tells the good story of 
Lord Eldon and Lord Thurlow once again. 
The secret marriage of the Duke of Sussex 
was troubling the minds of the law officers. 
Lord Tburiow said, somewhat out of humour, 
to Lord Eldon (then Attorney-General), " Sir, 
why have you not prosecuted, under the Act 
of Parliament, all the parties concerned in 
this abombable marriage ? " and Lord Eldon 
answered 

" ' that it was a ver^ difficult business to pro- 
secute ; that the Act, it was understood, had been 
drawn by Lord Mansfield and Mr. Attorney- 
General Thurlow and Mr. Solicitor-General 
Wedderbume, and, nnluokily, they had made 
all the parties present at the mairiage guilty of 
felony ; and, as nobody could prove ue nuviiage 
except a person who had been present at it, 
there could be no prosecution, because nobody 
present could be compelled to be a witness.' 
This put an end to the matter." 

SxLoE SiBiXiHBT. 



Brighter Britain I or, Settler and Maori in 
Northern New Zealand. By William Delisle 
Hay. (Bentley.) 

This book gives a description of the life of a 
settler in the northern part of the north 
island of New Zealand. The description is 
amusing; the manner of living uninviting. 
Few, we think, will be tempted to venture on 
the life of continuous hardship and squalor 
led by the writer from the beginning to the 
end of his stay in New Zealand. He, with 
six or seven companions, inhabited a shanty 
thirty feet long by ten in width, with one 
fire-place, which smoked, and a roof which 
let in the rain. Of furniture there could 
scarcely be said to be any. They wore their 
clothes as long as they would hold together. 
They were always too busy on the farm to 
repair or improve, so that discomfort increased 
as time went on. An English labourer is 
surrounded with what may be called comforts 
in comparison, and no English labourer works 
so hard. He marries, and enjoys the society 
of his fellows. What inducement, then, does 
the experience of Mr. Hay and his friends 
offer? It is true that these gentlemen at 
the end of eight years had made by their life 
of privation and incessant toil sufficient to 
purchase their holding, and had cleared and 
stocked it ; but would they not have made more 
at home with the same energy and self-denial f 
Mr. Hay seems to have a sovereign contempt 
for the occupation of a clerk, or, as he terms 
it, quill-driving, and considers any amount of 
privation in the New Zealand bush preferable 
to that mode of life. With respect to the 
prospects of emigrants, it is the old story — 



those succeed best in a colony who are most 
likely to get on well at home, and there seems 
to be no better opening for a msn seeking his 
fortune in New Zealand than in England. 
The writer considers the following advice as 
the best he ever heard given to a middle-class 
man who thought of emigrating :— 

"What are your prospects here? If you have 
any, stop where you are. If yon are strong 
and able-bodied, somewhere between sixteen and 
twenty-six years of aee — for over twenty-uz 
men are generally too old to emigrate, I think — 
I say, emigrate by all means, for you will have 
a better chance of leading a healthy, happy, 
and fairly comfortable life. But you must 
throw all ideas of gentility to the winds, banish 
the tiiought of refinement, and prepare for a 
rough, hard struggle, and it may be a long one 
too. You may please yourself witii the pros- 
pect of competence, comfort, and even luxurv 
in the distance, but you must look at it through 
a lengthy vista of real hard work, difficulty, and 
bodily hardship. Suooess, in a greater or less 
degree, oZtoays foUows patient indostry at the 
Antipodes; it can Maroely be said to do ao in 
Britain." 

It would aeem as if the author had had 
some disappointment in England before emi- 
grating from the systematic way in which 
he runs down everything connected with the 
manners, customs, and civilisation of our own 
country. This recalls to us the exaggerated 
description of the vices of London in his 
former popular and successful work, Tha 
Doom cf the Great City, He considieni it 
a great improvement in manners that people 
in New Zealand do not touch their hats, and 
that shopkeepers are less civil than at home, 
though this absence of civility is no indica- 
tion of sturdy probity. "All the tricks of 
the trade are fully understood at the An- 
tipodes ; and the Ancklander can chaffer and 
haggle and drive as hard a bargain as his 
fellow across the seas." 

The second volume contains s really inter* 
eating account of the Maori and their manners 
and oustoms. That this remarkable nation 
is dying out, and that rapidly, is indisputable. 
In 1820, the missionaries estimated their 
numbers at 100,000. The census of 1874 
gave 46,016 as the Maori population, and 
six yeara later they had diminished by 
3,000. Mr. Hay dates the beginning of 
the dedine of population from the first 
use of fire-arms. Previously to their intro- 
duction, Maori wars, though frequent, were 
attended with little loss of life; but the 
use of fire-arms and the ambition of a chief 
named Hougi caused a " a oamival of blood all 
through the land." Still it may be asked 
why the population continues to diminish, 
now that these wars have entirely ceased, and 
the Maori neither drink nor suffer from any 
privation. Mr. Hay suggests the diseases 
introduced by Europeans as the cause. He 
ridicules the idea of another war between the 
colonists and the Maori. "To read," he 
says, 

" as we did a short while ago in influential 
London newspapers, that war with the Maori 
was again imminent strikes us as excessively 
Indiorons. . . . Maori wars are things of the 
past emtiiely. When are the British journalists 
going to awike to that fkotP Now, setUers out- 
nnmbw Maori everywhere ten to one. There 
are roads and nulways and steamers sufficient 
to convey constabulary to any riotous neigh' 
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boorhood pretty qniokly. Bat the great point 
u that the Maori of the^reeent day are deoent, 
quiet, and orderly folk. They are intelligent, 
and poeseBs as mooh ciTilioation as would be 
found in many rural distriote of England, Soot- 
land, and Wuee— I will not add of Ireland, too, 
for fear I shall be Boycotted I l£aori and 
settler are oa perfeotly equal terms, and the 
former know it; moreover, they are not an 
homogeneous people, but live soattered in small 
oommunitiea. . . . There is no streuj^h among 
them to make a war if they wished it, which 
they are much too eagadous to do. Biots, or 
brigandage, even, in isolated localities are less 
to be feared than similar outbreaks in Lanoa- 
shiie or Staflbrddiire." 

One of the most amusing ohapters in the 
book oonsistg of an account of a wild-pig hunt 
in which 350 head were killed. Capt. Cook, 
in introducing pigs into New Zealand, did not 
confer an unmixed benefit on the country, 
^e Maori allowed some pigs to escape into 
the bush. 

'* Here they have bred and mtdtiplied to such a 
degree that immense droves of them are now to 
be found in all parts of the islands. In the 
fem-root and other roots of the bash they find 
an endless supply of feed, which, if it does not 
tend to make their meat of good quality, at any 
rate seems to birowe an increase in their 
numbers." 

This wild breed has reverted to the original 
type, lank and lean, with large heads and 
lugh shoulders, and narrow spiny backv, 
sloping downwards to their short hind legs. 
Their flesh is tough, with a strong smell and 
nanaeous flavour, that of the old pigs, both 
male and female, being absolutely uneatable. 
The harm they do to crops is enormous, and 
it becomes necessary to fence strongly against 
them ; in a single night, if they gain access to 
an enclosure, tons of maize, potatoes, or other 
crops may be destroyed ; hence the settlers 
regard them as vermin to be exterminated. 
Pigs are not the only hurtful importation. 
In some parts of the North Island there are 
clearings mbmerged undef furze and sweet- 
briar, and there are forests of thistles which 
march onward and devour all before them. 

Mr. Hay tries hard to be funny and witty, 
and does not always succeed. As he has now 
quitted New Zealand and become " a spoiler 
of paper " at home, may we tell him that his 
style will lose nothing by being more simple 
and natural ? And may we hope that living 
in England will soften those prejudices so 
strongly exhibited in his book ? 

WllLIAM WlOKHAH. 



OEAir TAUGHAX'S SSBUOITS OR THE 
BBVI8ED TEESIOir. 

Authorized or Sevited ? Sermons on some of 
the Texts in which the Revised Version 
differs from the Authorized. By C. J. 
Vanghan. (Macmillan.) 

Thi Aoadxmy is not accustomed to deal 
with what the German booksellers call " erbau- 
liche Theologie ; " and the volume now before 
me^ exceUent as it may be when judged by 
the " edificatory " standard, would not have 
called for notice here had not the author 
expressed himself on questions connected with 
the new text and the new renderings offered 
to the English public by the Revisers of the 
New Testament. 



A vast quantity of worthless criticism fol- 
lowed the appearance of the Revised Version. 
That this would be so must have been antici- 
pated by those who gave any thought to the 
matter. The subject of revision was one of 
very general interest. I have seen it stated 
that two million copies of the Revised Version 
were sold in the first few weeks of its issue. 
Everywhere, among the laity as well as the 
clergy, there were those who read their Greek 
Testament, and everywhere there were those 
who, as students (though it may be of the 
amateurish kind), had discovered what seemed 
an endless variety of errors and deficiencies 
in the renderings of the Authorized Version. 
The writings of Trench, Lightfoot, and 
EUicott had given an impetus to such studies. 
People were eager to see how each point had 
been dealt with, and they were very free in 
expressing their disappointment or delight. 
There were others, but few in number, who 
set themselves to approach the criticism with 
an obviously strong bias against change ; and, 
on the other side, there were a few who, not 
precisely apprehending the conditions of the 
task undertaken by the Revisers, were ready 
to blame as half-hearted the treatment of the 
original text. Bat beside criticism of this 
kind, which may afford a pastime, not wholly 
uninstruotive, for years to come, and of which 
niaety-nine-hundredths do not touch the real 
merits of the revision, there has also been 
criticism of a different order, both of the text 
and the translation. 

In respect to the text, one cannot but regret 
that the labours of Drs. Westcott and Hort had 
not been before the world for some consider- 
able time prior to the task undertaken by the 
Revisers. A thorough and sifting investigation 
both of their methods and results is a desidera- 
tum that cannot be supplied all at once. It 
is but little to the purpose that the Revisers 
were permitted to see the sheets of the work 
by anticipation. It is notorious how few of 
"The New Testament Company" were 
specialists in textual criticism ; nor, so far as 
the public has the means of judging, were 
there many with any specially marked powers 
for the task of mastering and criticising 
the elaborate work of these two highly 
influential members of the "Company." 
The secrets of the Jerusalem Chamber, like 
those of Cabinet Councils, are not always 
impenetrable, and it may be suspected that 
some of those most competent to judge were 
not always found in the majority. A great 
work like that of Drs. Westcott and Hort will, 
in process of time, create for itself a competent 
criticism. It is not among the coevals of dis- 
tinguished experts that a competent judgment 
of their work is ordinarily to be sought. 
Fresh and powerful minds among our younger 
scholars are sure to be drawn to it. They 
will thoroughly search its method and weigh 
its argaments. Ten or fifteen years hence we 
may have much help in attempting to appraise 
this work at its true value. In the meantime 
it is to be regretted that extravagances of 
hostile criticism, such as are to be met with 
in the learned and entertaining pages of the 
last few numbers of the Quarterly Beview, 
tend to discredit more reasonable criticism of 
an adverse kind. Those at the present time 
in England competent to pronounce judgment 
on the work of Drs. Westcott and Hort might 



perhaps be all told on the fingers of one 
hand, and leave two or three fingers to 
spare. But this does not incapacitate a 
much larger namber who have given serioui 
attention to the textual criticism of the 
New Testament from believing on reasonable 
grounds that the subject cannot rest till, 
sooner or later, it receives a really competent 
criticism. 

On the subject of the translation more 
persons are entitled to be heard. Bat it U 
easy to over-estimate their number. Tlie 
study of Hellenistic Greek has been carried 
on in a thorough way by very few. School 
and college studies, confined as they are almott 
exclusively to classic writers, need to be 
supplemented by extensive reading and minute 
examination of such later writers as Polybiut, 
Plutarch, Luoian, Aelian, Sextus EmpiricQi, 
Josephus, PhUo, the LXX., and the Greek 
Fathers. If not so supplemented, thej will 
often mislead. Lexical, and more especially 
grammatical, features of the New Testament 
find here frequent illustratioas. Mr. Field's 
fascinating Otitun Norvieenie, pars iii. 
(which, to the regret of many, the author 
has not been persuaded to publish), affords 
some most happy instances of the aidii thiu 
afforded . Again, an acquaintance with Modem 
Greek and with the processes of the dis- 
integration of the language of the ancient 
classics is helpful in occasionally throwing 
back stray gleams of light upon obicaie 
problems. The importance of Syriac stndies 
in the translation of the New Testament hu 
been long acknowledged, yet has not been 
sufficiently recognised in a practical vaj-. 
But already a very considerable body of retUj 
useful criticism of the Revisers' work exists; 
and it will increase. Canon Evans has done 
valuable service by his delicate and sttbtle 
criticisms, always most suggestive «A 
interesting, if not always conclusive. Ntrr 
should the occasional eccentricities of Fror. 
Blackie's judgment cause any to cloee 
their ears to hi^ recent expostulation in the 
pages of the Contemporary Seviea on the 
danger of riding too hard the hobby of 
the Greek article. With much that is un- 
reasonable there is also mnoh that is ioaod 
and valuable in the critique of Sir Edmund 
Beckett. And, on the whole, it may be alleged 
that, if much of the silly and ignorant criti- 
cism of the first few months has passed away, 
there is growing up a permanent body of 
valuable judgments by men entitled to be 
heard which cannot be carelessly pushed 
aside. 

That there can be in theory no floaliiy 
attaching to such a kind of work as the con- 
struction of the text of the Greek Testament 
and its translation is, of course, admitted on 
all hands; but it may, I believe, be fairly 
questioned whether, with all its wonderful 
merits and, on the whole, its distinct aoperi- 
ority, it is desirable that in its present 
form the Revised Version should even tempo- 
rarily displace the Authorized Version, l*' 
no one be in a hurry ; let the years go by »nd 
the body of competent criticism grow; but 
let not the notion of a revision oftheBetinon 
drop out of sight or be pushed altogether 
beyond the horizon of the practicable. I' 
has much to commend it; it h<A gained the 
approval of students like Dr. Sanday; it is 
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not too visionary for the vigorous common- 
sense of the Archbishop of York. 

Dean Yaaghan'a new volume contains 
eighteen sermons upon texts from the New 
Testament where the Revised Version differs 
from the Authonzed. These sermons " were 
designed as a practical comment upon some 
of the features of the recent Revision." 
"Changes of reading, changes of rendering, 
changes of punctuation involving interpreta- 
tion, are illastrated by turns in these ser- 
mons." 

The first sermon concerns itself with the 
much-disputed text 1 Tim. iii. 16. There are 
many, I am sure, who, while not questioning 
the superiority of the reading OC instead of 
OC, will feel surprised at the discreditable 
charge made by Dean Yaughan in the follow- 
ing worda : — " In our own British Museum," 
he says, 

" you may discern by actual examination the pro- 
cess by which, indisputably, the ' who ' has been 
transubstantiated into ' God.' It is an instruct- 
ive example of those ' pious frauds ' which have 
in all manner of ways offered their objectionable 
aid to the cause of Divine truth." 

Now, waiving the question of the original read- 
ing upon which able palaeographers have spent 
much time with the naked eye, with " lenses," 
with "microscopes," with "very powerful 
microscope*," without agreeing as to the 
result of the enquiry ; and waiving, too, the 
question as to whether or no the process by 
which the present reading of Cod. A 
has been reached is capable of being 
"indisputably" discerned, whether by the 
completion of the virgula of the c on 
the reverse of the leaf, as seen through 
the vellum, or by deliberate alteration, 
it niay be distinctly stated that there is not 
a tittle of evidence for placing the alleged 
alteration in the Codex Alezandrinus among 
" frauds," whether '' pious " or impious. To 
alter what was believed to be an error in a 
document which abounds in errors, and which, 
in numberless other instances, had need of 
correction, would have been no "fraud." 
And there is not a shadow of proof tending 
to establish that there was any intention on 
the part of the scribe to do more than give 
what he believed to be the true reading. 
Drs. Westcott and Hort certainly believe 
that the origin of the reading which has 
perhaps been imported into Cod. A may 
well have originated without any mala fidet. 
It is to be much regretted that one in Dean 
Yanghan's position should scatter abroad 
unfounded charges of this kind. The pro- 
cesses of the work done in the Jerusalem 
Chamber are veiled from the public, but it is 
to be hoped that thid utterance of Dean 
Yaughan is not to be taken as a specimen of 
the aid offered by him on questions of textual 
criticism. 

In the great majority of the passages that 
foroD the texts of Dr. Yaughan's germons 
the question "Authorized or Revised?" 
c«a be without hesitation answered by giving 
the preference to " Revised ; " and Dr. 
Yaaghan, in an interesting way, exhibits the 
grounds for this preference, and draws out 
the new lessons which are involved in the new 
text or new renderings. He successfully 
defends " gather up the broken pieces " as 
superior to " g4ther up the fragments " (John 



vi. 12), having, no doubt, in his eye the 
rather hasty criticism on this point by Sir 
Edmund Beckett. Perhaps Dean Yaughan 
too confidently asserts that " the ' broken 
pieces' are not crumbs or leavings at all," 
but are "the portions dispensed by the 
creative hand of Christ ; " but the translators, 
in dealing with an ambiguous phrase in the 
original, did well to avoid a word which 
determined the meaning in one direction only. 
" Broken pieces," on the other hand, preserves 
the indefiniteness of the original. 

JoiiK DOWSBK. 
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Mrs. Lorimer. By Lucas Malet. In 2 vols. 
(l£acmillan.) 

Kept in the JDarh. By Anthony Trollope. 
In 2 vols. (Chatto & Windus.) 

JEve Letter. By Alice Mangold Diehl. 
In 3 vols. (Bentley.) 

Br. Ben. " Round Robin Series." (Trub- 
ner.) 

Through the Ifight.' By Mrs. 6. LinnsBus 
Banks. (Manchester: Hey wood.) 

Aftlt described as " A Sketch in Black and 
White," Mr. Malet's novel is one of the 
cleverest first books we ever read. It has 
merit, and great merit, as a study of char- 
acter, of manners, and of emotion; it is 
fortunate and elegant in style ; it abounds in 
delicate touches of observation and in kindly 
and searching criticism ; it has the quality of 
completeness, and commands attention, not 
as a sheaf of brilliant pagpes or a string of 
taking scenes, but as a finished work of 
art ; and, to a certain extent, it is successful 
and effective. Its defects, aa it seems to me, 
are defects of method. The author appears 
to have been taken with the manner of Mr. 
Henry James — the manner in which, accord- 
ing to Mr. Henry James's last critic, all 
novelists who respect their art must en- 
deavour to work ; and the results of his 
infatuation are, on the whole, discomforting. 
There is colour in the book, and there is life ; 
emotion is not altogether suppressed in favour 
of conversation ; and when passion is inevit- 
able, and drama is right, Mr. Malet refrains as 
carefully from turning his back upon the 
opportunity as his model refrains from facing 
it. But, for all that, there is a likeness, and 
the likeness is, we think, a misfortune. There 
is not enough of daring and strength ; and 
there is too much of restraint, of discrimina- 
tion, of the fashionable habit of subtlety and 
refinement and would-be suggestiveness. These 
qualities are well enough in their way. But 
their way is a very narrow one, and one that 
leads nowhither ; and we cannot help thinking 
that Mr. Malet would have doue better to 
have avoided it, and to have taken the broad 
and beaten highroad wherein so many great 
and famous men have walked, and which 
has taken us on to so much that is worth 
knowing and understanding and so much that 
is worth recording. Another point to be 
noted is that the new American method is 
excellent as far as it goes, but that it really 
does not go very far. As applied to the 
commonplace in character and life, it is 
admirably effeotire ; so that b^ its operation 



we can be made to feel momentarily interested 
in such a human vulgarism as Marcia Hub- 
bard, and to accept, for half-an-hour, such an 
incarnation of the ephemeral as Daisy Miller 
as a substitute for Hamlet himself. Bat, 
applied to the tragic, its efifoctiveness ceases, 
and its capacity is felt to be limited. In 
Mr. Malet's heroine there is a touch of 
something very much like tragedy ; and we 
feel as we read that she ought to have been 
presented to us ten years ago, while romance 
was still possible, and before the nobodies in 
life had become somebodies in art. She is 
well imagined, and, to a certain extent, she is 
well presented ; but there is not enough of 
her. The method employed in her portraiture 
is the wrong one. We are confronted with 
reticences and delicacies, with shyness and 
discretion and significant silence, when we 
are crying out for courage and free speech and 
the note of passion and all the majesty of 
truth. We are interested in Mrs. Lorimer ; 
but we are conscious that she and we are 
people in society, and that it is not " good 
form " for people so placed to know too much 
of each other. She lives, and suffers, and 
dies ; and, when all is over, she is no more to 
us than hundreds of others. She is with 
Christina Light and Dr. Breen ; and she 
ought to be — in intention at least — with 
Clarissa and Hester Prynne and Maggie 
TuUiver. She is not of their stature, and her 
strength is very much inferior to theirs j but 
she is of the same race with them, and by 
her maker's fault we know her worse than 
purely comic personages like her sister-in-law, 
Mrs. Frank, or studies in what is merely 
respectable and commonplace like her aunt, 
Mrs. Mainwaring. Both these ladies are 
worth meeting ; but they do not console us 
for the absence of so much in Mrs. Lorimer. 

The hero and heroine of Mr. Trollope's 
new novel are the average man and woman 
of society. He is a son of Adam, She is a 
daughter of Eve. Bat refinement and re- 
spectability, and stays and the Established 
Church, are too much with them ; and, in the 
interests of civilisation, they make themselves 
as inhuman as they can, and suffer in each 
other almost as much as they deserve. She, 
Cecilia Holt, has jilted a scamp to whom she 
was engaged to be married ; and He, Mr. 
Western, has been jilted by a girl to whom 
be was engaged to be married ; and when 
they meet, and are engaged to be married in 
their turn. She refrains from telling Him her 
story because it is in some sort like his own, 
and She fears He wouldn't altogether like it. 
Then they marry, and for some weeks He is 
the happiest of men. But in an evil hour 
the jilted scamp appears in their virtuous 
home, and being coldly received, and having 
a mind to avenge his wrongs, writes Him an 
enigmatical letter, telling the story of the 
engagement, but telling it in such terms as 
to afflict His noble mind with doubts of Her. 
He asks if the letter is true j and She confesses 
that it is. Whereupon, being crazy with 
suppressed delicacy and refined feeling, and 
the far-reaching, impertinent egoism of the 
modem lover. He walks out of the house, 
goes into retirement at Dresden, and refuses 
to have anything more to do with Her at 
any price or on funy terms. SJ^e^ for hw 
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part, ia exomaively angry with Him, as 
well She mig^ht be ; and for gome time matters 
are in a very bad way. Meanwhile, however, 
a Baby has begun to oome ; and His sister, an 
angel of moderation and good sense, has 
taken to lecturing the pair of them. And 
when, in due course, after arguments, debates, 
alarums, and excursions, this lady departs for 
Dresden, the end is seen to be a happy and a 
near one. What more is there to tell ? He 
is brought back as by the ear, and is received 
with showers of kisses ; and She, aa was to 
be expected of a young lady of principle and 
education, is rejoiced to feel that she has been 
asked to forgive and not commanded to ask 
forgiveness. This is the story of Kept in tie 
Dark. It has a pleasant and amnsing under- 
plot besides; it is told with the ease, the 
lucidity, the plain good sense peculiar to its 
author ; and it is interesting from the first 
line to the last. 

Hve Zester may be described as a kind of 
romance. The heroine is the daughter of a 
species of philanthropic misogynist, who 
is the fdunder and chief of a species of 
vague and unlimited Universal Brotherhood, 
and who has educated his child in the ways of 
atheism and of manlinens. The hero is a certain 
David Boss, or David Boss Cb*ant, who is 
enormously rich, but who has suffered much 
from poverty in his youth, and who has 
devoted his fortune to the foundation of an 
infirmary for intellectual cripples — a home 
for the maimed, the halt, and the blind of 
science and the intelligence. This institution 
he establishes at the very gates of the head- 
quarters of Universal Brotherhood ; and, in 
doing so, he becomes acquainted with Eve 
Lester. Ostensibly he is not David Grant, 
the rich man, but only David Boss, the rich 
man's pauper secreta^ ; and, as a matter of 
course, he is snubbed by the whole neighbour- 
hood. As a matter of course, too, he falls in 
love with Bve, while Eve, on her side, falls in 
love with him; and from the first it is 
evident that this mutual affiiction will in 
the end be sanctioned by society and the 
Episcopal Church. It need hardly be added 
that the end la more or less skilfully deferred, 
and that happiness is kept at bay until the 
last pages of the third volume. Mr. Lester, 
who is a credulous fool and withal a most 
ruthless egoist, contemptuously refuses David 
Boss his daughter's hand, and gives himself 
over, body and soul, to a sharper named 
Wellboume, who is ostensibly one of the 
most successful speculators, and really one of 
the most heroic swindlers, of the age. At 
last the crash comes, and the noble humani- 
tarian disappears into space, leaving his all 
to his creiutors, and taking his child with 
him. For some time the pair exist npon 
hop« and red herrings ; but editors refuse the 
fawer's MSS. as one man, and housewives 
refuse the daughter admittance to their fire- 
sides, and in no great while they are reduced 
to beggary. Then the ex-chief of the Uni- 
versal Brotherhood gives way and has a fit ; 
and, in rushing out to clamour for assistance, 
Eve discovers that her faithful David has all 
the while been watching over her from next 
door, and that she is, after all, to be rich and 
honoured and happy as the day is long. If I 
add that the story of her adventures is 



brightly and ambitiously written, and that the 
circle of her acquaintances includes a black 
footman, a wonderful Italian, an impressive 
financier, a very amusing country clergyman, 
and a clever and attractive country clergy- 
woman — " Wife of the Above," as the epitaphs 
have it — I shall have said enough. 

The anonymous author oi Doctor Den : the 
Story of a Fortunate UnfortuDate, ia a little 
fantastical and inexperienced ; bui his book is 
by no means a bad one, and the touch of 
amateurishness which is its chief defect is 
by no means offensive. The story is all of 
Canada and Canadians. It tells how the hero 
got knocked on the bead on the morning of 
bis marriage day, and from a fine energetic 
young mill-owner was converted into a harm- 
Jess and uanecessary lunatic ; how in this 
condition he was spirited away by a desperate 
young man who was in love with his sweet- 
heart, and, being sequestered in a distant 
mad-house, was mourned for dead ; how, just 
at the nick of time, when the desperate young 
man was on the point of taking his place in 
the mill and of winning his bride, fortune 
turned kind to him, and revealed to his 
sorrowing kinsmen his existence and his 
whereabouts at once ; and how, after several 
quaint adventures, he was at last restored to 
life and liberty and reason and the mill, and 
thereupon authentically married. It is in- 
telligently contrived, and fairly well written ; 
it contains some interesting sketches of char- 
acter and manners ; it sets forth a careful 
study of lunacy ; it includes some elaborately 
phonetic work in dialogue. And though, as 
I have said, it is a trifle crude, a trifle fan- 
tastical, and a trifle amateurish, it may be 
read with interest, and on the whole with 
pleasure. 

In Through the 2fiffht, described as a collec- 
tion of "Tales of Shades and Shadows," 
Mrs. Linnteus Banks has grouped together 
a set of essays in the supematuraL They 
are lacking neither in invention nor in a 
certain gruesome intensity of feeling, and 
they are fairly well constructed and arranged. 
But the style in which they are written is 
wholly conventional — ia ornate, yet common- 
place and inexpressive; and the effect they 
produce is insignificant. The best, which is 
also the ghastliest, is perhaps the story called 
" Judgment Deferred." It is really original 
and curioas. W. E. Hkblei. 



RECENT VERSE. 



Verus of Varied Life. By H. T. Mackenzie 
Bell. (Elliot Stock.) The name Mackenzie 
Bell recalls Qlassford Bell, and we understand 
that the author of this volume is a connexion, 
if not an immediate relative, of that admirable 
Scotch poet. ELis charaoteristios as a writer 
are similar, the most notioeable part of his 
work being descriptive of extomal Nature in 
remote and aniiuniliar places. Mr. BeU has 
obvieusly travelled widuy, and availed him- 
self of his opportnmties to the extent of 
his powers. The result is a series of " Poems 
of !navel," interesting mainly as poetic records 
of Boenes and events known chiefly by prose 
description. The verses bear witness to oon- 
siderable powers of observation, a liberal educa- 
tion, and some capacity for original thought. 
Their defect is technical, being a want 



though they have usually the merit of 
metrical smoothness and an occasional felidtr 
of expression. Moreover, they are uneqtui, 
a page of close description being often luooeeded 
by a marked exhibition of literary Blipshod 
and meandering discursiveness. If Mr. B«U 
had written throughout with the reaerrod 
strength shown in his short description of 
" Granada " his book would have been im- 
measureably better. This poem is not the 
only one in the volume, however, diqtlsy- 
ing a certain fluency. The scenes dasoriM 
are chiefly Spanish, but sometimes they 
are Italian, and ooeaaionally even A<nssB. 
The poems on miscellaneous subjeots whicli 
precede the " Poems of Travel " are not w 
noticeable. They are certainly destitute of the 
contemporary euphony, though not without 
attractions of their own for roaders brought np 
on the poetic food of the days of Eliaa Oook, or 
say Mrs. Hemans. It is j ust possible that then 
is still an audience for verses such aa these 
(" The Eiver of Thought "), the imitators of 
Mr. Swinburne notwithstanding: — 

"Sometimes in high joysnee it glldeth along 
With glamour of muio and gUdnesi of loiig : 
While borne oa Its boson gay pleanue-bosti nil 
Rajaloing awhile in the light laogUng gale, 

"Sometimes like the stream whioh hH mik 
under ground. 
Yet lUll keeps Its oooise 'mid the datkaeai ;» 

found, 
Unknown and alone it still holds on its mj. 
Till emerging at length In the fall light ot day. 

" Sometimes like the mountain's fierce torrent it 
flows, 
And all that can hinder its progress o'er th ww i ; 
Poeaeiaiog the power of immutable right, 
And strong fai the strength of invincible anght" 

Chronicles of Chrittopher Golumhti: a Foeo 
in Twelve Cantos. By M. D. C. (Eegan Ful, 
Trench and Co.) This is a very long poeo, 
which must have cost its author an infinitude rf 
toil. In details it is exceedingly commonplue, 
versifying intricate historical statements wiHt, 
are, many of them, already hazy in prase, and 
become unintelligible in verse. The author tdli 
us his facte are taken solely from Presoott and 
Washington Irving ; but it would be a calanuir 
on these authors to suppose that they desoribed 
Columbus' Genoa thus : — 

" Westward the Doris gardeni. 
. . . and the long Mole proteotlttg half the port." 

Surely they never imagined young Colnmbni 
gazed up at the palaoe and gardens vludi 
Andrea Doria made two centuries later ontaide 
the western gate of the city, or that thi mole 
then existed as protecting half the port, which 
was a still more recent oonstruotion. But, 
though poets are granted a speetal lioenoe for 
making history suit their ends, there is no 
reason why they should treat foreign naaiei ia 
the same flippant manner. It is a nniaanoe to 
find that one has to read the " i " in Favia short ; 
and why is the Capo del Mele spelt thus : " dell 
Mele " ? Why, again, if proper directions for 
pronunciation of Spanish words are given at the 
beginning, mxist we, on p. Ifi2, aocantatte the 
first sylliOkle of ' ' Juan " P There are, nerertiw- 
less some very fine thoughts hiddwi away ia thia 
long poem of over three hundred pages ; but 
they are like the proverbial needles m a bundle 
of hay. For instance, we cannot help feeling 
sorry for Columbus on the death of his wife ; it 
is altogether a scene touchingly desoribed ; but 
our sorrow is of somewhat brief duration, ibr 
we soon read of an illegitimate child bom to ft* 
discoverer subsequent to this saul event Xha 
horror of the sailors on first seeing the Peak in 
Teneriffe and the flames whioh then came oat of 
its crater recalls passages of Milton, or bia 
prototype, Dante. But the idea which cloaea 



IB leonnicai, oeing a ^^^ 

sometimeB of fireedom and force of diction, I ^e poem is, perhaps, the happiest in Hu book, 
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thoogjt thia might be impioTed by theiamoTal 
of a aaperflaoiu " that " :— 

"Meuiwliflehe 
Had goaa on that long voyage, that ill men take, 
And wMioat kelp or oomrade, had agahi 
B^ nnkBOwn watan eateNd a new -world." 
FrUhjof and Ingebjorg, and other Poemt. By 
Douglas B. W. Bladen. (Kegan Patil, Trench 
and Co.) This volume has a quite supreme 
pre-eminence among works of modem poetry in 
the unparalleled abundance of the bad rhymes 
that it contains. We have some experience of 
fifth- and sixth-rate poetry. We remember once 
having spent an evening over a curious collec- 
tiou of the minor poetry of Ayrshire, enshrined 
in odd little voltimes, half books, half pamph- 
lets, published modestly at sixpence or a 
shiUing each, by various post-masters,^ furm 
people, and smaU shopkeepers of the district, 
emulous of the fame of the greater _ Ayrshire 
bard. These contained some extraordinary and 
mirth-stirring matter; but really they are beaten 
on titeir own ground by the poems now before 
Ti9, the production of" An Australian Colonist," 
and, as the dedication informs us, a late scholar 
of Bugby. The book is filled with atrocious 
rhymes Uterally in hundreds. The two opening 
lines of the volume are meant to rhyme, and 
they run fhtis : — 

"'WhaViBtntckt' 
"' Half past ten o'clock.'" 
The first two lines of the next verse — the second 
verse of (lie book— are also supposed to rhyme, 
and they an these : — 

" 'What's that ? • 
*'<OhI a pistol shot.'" 
The poet is so innocent in his craft as to imagine 
that "North" rhymes with " earth," " once " 
with "passions," "philosophy" with "sove- 
reignty;" and "brought" is nnblnshingly 
offered as a rhyme for " court." We select, 
almost at random, a few of the gems of preg- 
nant and harmonious thought and of finished 
expression in which the pages are so rich. 
Here is a verse from a poem (1) which the 
author titles " A Prayer " :— 

" I always have loved dogs aad hotass, 
To guide with firm bat fadle rein 
The nnoomplaininff friend that ooniaes 
Beneath one's saddle o'er the plain : 
To pat the (althfnl, friendly collie 
That eyes me every time I move ; 
But thete vmidfaU to toothe me—vihoUy— 
CoM I tut have her whom I tons." 

We give the emphasis of italics to the most 
striking lines of the abova In our second 
extract l£r. Sladen is indicating which author's 
poflftio fame he most eagerly covets. 

«• X think I'd choose the patriot 
And patriarohal Longfellow's ; 
Who after labonr poTyi^ot, 

Tet takes not his well>eam'd repose : 
He writes not like an architect, 
With compasses and measure dose, 

Oeoasetrioally oorreot ; 

Nor raves of aearlet thread aad mouth 

Of frensy, mth, and steed foam-flecked. 



resenoe may not be 

his wife and the 
Frithjof. His 
Ingebjorg falls 



And yet where'er the Bngllih speech 
BstabUshes its sovereign^. 

There do his homely verses reach. 
And lie about in every home 
As well on far- east Fiji's beaoh. 

Or where Hong-koag looks o'er the foam." 
Th« piece iiram which the volume is titled is a 
long, tedious, and utterly unnatural poem on 
an old Norse subject. The heroine is Ingebj org, 
and we are incidentally informed that 

" Her fair faoe stood ont very/otr, 
Her eyes were lorely with a tear," 

She is wedded to the elderly Buler Bing, who, 
in the most polite and accommodating spirit, 



commits auioidethat his 

a hu to the amours ol 
flwainattng and magnanimous 
generosity is duly appreciated. 
apo.i his dying body, catches 

" his head upon her breast. 
And to his intent eyes expreis'd 
With speechless glance, her gratitude" 

and his last breath being gone, the young and 
noble lovers proceed directly with their endear- 
ments; Frithjof 

" Bains down the kisses on her neck. 
Then raised an nnresiiting cheek. 
And moDthed the pilgrim tears away." 

Nothing but the intense, though unintentional, 
absurdity of the scene saves it from the most 
utter pruriency. We can only express a hope 
that Mr. Sladen will defer the publication of 
any further poems till that "later day" of 
which he speaks — 

" When I am not over-yonng 
And my lyre is better struig." 

The Garden of Fragrance : being a Oomplete 
Translation of the Bost&n of Sidi from the 
Original Persian into English Verse. By G. S. 
Davie, Surgeon, Army Medical Department. 
(Ee^an Paid, Trench and Co.) The Bostan of 
Sa'di, though leaa famous than his Gulistaa, has 
always enjoyed a high reputation in the East. 
Few authors are so popular as Sa'di still is, and 
has been for six hundred years. Western 
readers find it difficult to understand his fasci- 
nation, and to us, we confess, he has always 
been an unmitigated bore; but the Oriental 
mind delights in that sententious wisdom, that 
mixture of prudery and juiggery, of goody anec- 
dotes and stale saws, which Sa'di cSers in no 
grudging spirit. It is true that his verse is 
exquisitely smooth and elegant ; but that can- 
not redeem it from insipidity. But insipidity 
is no bar to popularity. Longfellow and 
Tapper, if we may join two writers who, with 
all the wide interval that divides them, have 
yet some common qualities, are instances in 
point ; and we shall not be far out if we style 
Sa'di (in matter, but not in manner) the Tupper 
of the East, though, indeed, an ideal and 
sublimated Tupper. Dr. Davie has done what 
he oonld to make ihe Bnstan interesting. His 
verse ia very much like most other rhymed 
translations, but certainly inferior to Mr. East- 
widk's Gtdittdn. Here ia an example, taken 
at, random, of what Sa'di calls a " Story," in 
Dr. Davie's rendering : — 

" I have heard that a man who was good and np- 

right, 
For himself bnilt a dwelling becoming his height. 
Some one said, 'I'm aware that with means 

you're supplied 
To build a honse statelier.' ' Stop ! ' he replied. 
' What desiie for arched ceilings comes into my 

mindT 
This same is sufficient, for leaving behind.' 
In the way of a flood, oh yonUi, bnild not a 

seatl 
For to no one was snoh a honse ever complete. 
It's ag«nit sense and reason and knowledge of 

Ood, 
That a traVUer ahonld build up an iim on the 

road" (910). 

This is not exactly j>oetry, but it is what we 
are used to in metncal faanslations ; and it is 
easier than many, and fairly close to the original. 
The most originu thing about the book is Dr. 
Davie's notions of Oriental orthography. He 
puts a short mark on "Mohamed" for some 
reason or other, but leaves out the second m, 
which would make the short mark needless ; 
and he also has ideas of his own about such 
words as Abu-Bakar {tic). Eizil, Sanaa (but Sdd 
and kdba), Ilillah, sal^med, Arsalan, Ehizir, 
Mamun, AafSndiyar. We must also observe 
that Duldul was Mohammed's, not All's beast, 
and that a dinar is not a " piece of silver," as 



Dr. Davie makes it in recounting the story of 
Sa'di's wife. There is an astonisbmg historical 
confusion in the biographical notice. Sa'di's 
period is described as that of "the Oaliph 
Mutasim-Billah, youngest sou of HarOn-ar- 
Bashld. ... The Tartar chief, Haldku-Elidn, 
had overrun the neighbourhoad," &o. As El- 
Mo'tasim-billah, the son of Harun, died in the 
middle of the ninth century, and Htdagu did 
not arrive in Persia till the thirteenth, some 
correction is apparently necessary. Dr. Davie 
means El-Musta'sim, the last EhaUf of Bagh- 
dad ; but such slips, and there-are too many of 
them, ought not to occur. 



NOTES AND 'NSWB. 

As important discovery has just been made 
by two German travellenf, Dr. Saster and 
Dr. Puchstein. On a lofty cliff of the Nimrud 
Dagh, between Malatiyeh and Bamsat, where 
the Euphrates forces its war through the 
Taurus, they have found colossal blocks of 
stone covered with Hittite sculptures aud 
inscriptions. The mountain rises in terraoes to 
a considerable height, and it is upon these 
terraces that the new monuments have been 
discovered. They are stated to| be in good pre- 
servation ; and, like the sculptures of Bo^haz 
Eeni, to represent the deities of the Hittite 
race. The locality in which they are found once 
formed part of the kingdom of £omagene, the 
Kummukh of the Assyrian inscriptions. 

Mr. EDwnr Bedfosd, the executor of the 
late Dr. A. 0. Bumell, and also a relative, 
writes to us that the statement whioh appeared 
in the Aoabbut of November 4, tiiat Dr. 
Bumell's " family was of Jewish orig^," is not 
correct as regards either his fathm's or his 
mother's side ; nor is it correct that he was of 
Dutch descentl 

M. EroiiirE BiSvillout has left London to 
resume his professional duties at the Louvre. 
During the six weeks he spent here he copied 
moat of the Demotic papyri in the British 
Museum for publication m his Bevue igypt- 
ologique. Some are of the highest importance, 
and throw a fresh light on the private life of the 
Egyptians during tiie period extending from 
Darius to the Bomans. During the last few 
years M. B^villout has been working at a 
catalogue of all Demotic papyri in Europe. 
This work, the importance of wmch it is difficult 
to over-estimate, is now almost completed. 

At their last meeting, the OouncU. of the 
Camden Society, after expressing their regret 
at the loss of their late colleague, Mr. Daniel 
Tyssen. and of thmr late auditor, Mr. HiU, 
proceeded to select the books to be issued in the 
f<dlowing year. It had been arranged at a 
previous meeting that Mr. Scott's Diary of 
Odbriel Harvey should be published in the 
presentjjrear. As, however, Mr. Scott finds tiiat, 
in order to annotate the book properly, it will 
be necessary to keep it back for a few months. 
Dr. Grosart will edit at once the account of 
the Cadiz expedition of 1626, whioh is probably 
the work of Qlanville, and which exists in the 
library of the Earl of St. Germains. For next 
year the eooiety will probably have, in addition 
to Gabriel Harvey's Diary, a volume of selec- 
tions from the Lauderdale papers throwing 
great light upon the management of Scotland 
in the early part of the reign of Charles II., to 
be edited by Mr. Osmund Airy ; and, unless 
these two books run to great length, a volume 
of the Miscellany, which will contain, with 
other interesting matter, some unpublished 
letters of the Earl of Strafford, and a poem, 
probably written by Cartwright, on Strafford'b 
illness m 1640, The council have also in view 
for publication in the year 1884-85 a very 
interesting volume of the correspondence of 
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Bacntuy Nioholms, to be edited by Mr. Warren ; 
and the volnme of the Frivy Purse expenses of 
Henry Earl of Derby, afterwards Henry IV., 
part of whidh waa prepared for the press by 
Br. Fanli before his death. 

The perlbrmanoes of the " Ajax " of Sophodes 
at Ounbridge have been fixed to take plaoe on 
Norember 29 and 30 and December 1, at 8 p.m., 
and on Deoember 2, at 2 p.m. On each day 
Bpeoial trains wUl be run. The incidental music 
has been written by Prof. Maofarren, and will 
be produced under the superintendence of Mr. 
Stanford. The scenery and proscenium have 
been painted by Mr. John O'Connor from 
original authorities. The scenery, costumes, 
and stage management in general are under the 
care ofDr. Waldstein, who is also hon. secretary 
to the committee of management. A trans- 
lation in English prose has been prepared by 
Prof. Jebb. 

Thb " Phormio " of Terence will be acted at 
Bath College just before the Christmas holidays. 
The Termon of this play made for acting at 
Birmingham by Card. Newman two years ago 
will, by the permission of the Cardinal, be 
adopted, with one or two slight alterations. 
The parts will be taken entirely by boys in the 
school. Last year the larger part of the 
" Mostellaria",of Plautus was given at the same 
MjhooL 

OoTTBflES of lectures are being given this 
term on a variety of historical, literary, and 
aoientific subjects at over thirty cenbres in 
oonnexioa with the Local Lectures Scheme of 
the TJniversity of Cambridge. The work in 
Northumberland and Durham was up to this 
summer managed by a oommittee appomted by 
the University of Durham, of which the Dean 
was chairman. The lectures in that district are 
in future to be mamged jointly by the Univer- 
sities of Cambridge and Durham. Courses on 
electricity are attracting large audiences of 
bom thne to four hundred people at the 
Tyneside and Teeside centres. It is an interest- 
ing fact that the university lecturers have 
succeeded in adapting their teaching to the 
requirements of exceedingly mixed audiences, 
including persons of various degrees of leisure 
and previous education. A course of lectures 
on mining is being delivered at three colliery 
centres in Northumberland to audiences com- 
posed almost exclusively of working pitmen. 
The testimony of those who have attended the 
university courses has brought out very dis- 
tinctly the fact that it is the special method of 
instruction adopted under the Local Lectures 
Scheme which renders this mixture of diverse 
elements in the audiences possible. The printed 
syllabus of each lecture furnished to students 
has been found extremely useful ; and, above 
idl, the class in which an opportunity is given 
to students to get their difficulties explained 
has proved indispensable. It may not be out 
of plaoe to add that the man to whom, more 
than to any other. Cambridge owes the success 
of this movement is now one of the candidates 
for her representation in Parliament. Not only 
aoademioM interests, but the wider interests of 
education, would be helped by his return. 

A FUELUiiKABY meeting was held in Edin- 
*L last week towards the formation of an 

E Scottish Text Society. Mr. ^neas J. Q. 
ay was in the chair; and among those 
freeent (beside the Bev. Walter Qregor, of 
itsligo, the enthusiastic originator of the 
movement) were Dr. Arthur Mitchell and the 
librarians of all the great Edinburgh libraries. 
It was announced that two hundred subscribers 
had already promised to join, and that the 
work of printing will be commenced as soon 
as one hundred more are obtained. About this 
there ought to be little difficulty. Mr. Pur- 
nivall. Prof. Skeat, and Dr. Murray have 
expressed their willingness to assist. It is 



hoped that the pubUoations of the society may 
begin with the works of James I., edited by 
Prof. Skeat, and the works of Dunbar, edited 
by Mr. Small, librarian of the Edinbnnth 
University. The publishers will be Messrs. W. 
Blackwood and Sons. 

Mb. H. yjls Lattn has been long engaged on 
a history of the literary exiles in England— 
those who, from the use of their pens, had to 
leave their country for their country's good, as 
the governing powers viewed it. 

Mb. W. M. Wood, of Messrs. Austin's house 
at Hertford, is making a transcript of the old 
Begister of All Saints' parish in that town. It 
contains over seven thousand entries. 

Miss Phifsok, of the New Shakspere Society, 
has finished her book on T?u Animal-Lore of 
Shakipere's Time, and it will be published in 
the spring. 

It is generally affirmed that when Benjamin 
Prankliu first came to England he was emplo^^ed 
at Palmer's printing-office on the second edition 
of Wollaston's Religion of Nature, and, in fact, 
Franklin himself asserts as much; but Mr. 
Solly proves, in an article which will appear in 
the Deoember number of the Bibliograpfier, that 
it was the third edition, published in 1725, 
after the author's death, upon which Franklin 
worked. 

Ths next volume in Messrs. Blackwood's 
series of " Philosophical Classics for English 
Beaders" will be Spinoza, by Principal Caird. 

Mbssbs. F. Y. White add Co. will publish 
in Deoember two three-volume novds— Jfy 
Gonnaught Goutint, by Harriett Jay, with a 
Preface by Bobert Buchanan ; and Mottie Dar- 
ling, by Lady Constance Howard. 

Messbs. Pabkeb and Co. will shortly issue 
River Reeds : Verses written among Streams, by 
the Bev. A. M. Morgan. 

Mbs. Sale' Lloyd's recent novel, Shadows of 
the Past (W. H. Allen) is being translated into 
Buasian, and will be published at St Peters- 
burg, early next year, in the series of transla- 
tions of standard foreign novels issued under 
the editorship of Mdme. Akhmatora. 

Air association has been formed for carrying 
out on a larger scale in England the same 
scheme of tuition by correspondence the success- 
ful operation of which in Scotland was described 
recently in Oood Words. The hon. secretary of 
these "University Correspondence Classes " is 
Mr. E. S. Weymouth, 28 Shirlook Bead, N.W. 

We understand that Mr. A. P. Watt, of 34 
Paternoster Bow, has been appointed agent for 
conducting negotiations with English writers 
who may wish their works included in Asher's 
" Collection of Englidi Authors." 

Db. G. M. Dalicazzo is delivering a course 
of four lectures at Trinity College, London, on 
Friday evenings at 8 p.m., on " Early Italian 
Literature," with special reference to Petrarch 
and Boccaccio. 

The Soci^t^ historiqne held its first general 
meeting on November 11 in its room on the 
Boulevard Saint-Germain, to which it has 
given the name of Cerde Saint-Simon. The 
president, M. G. Monod, announced that the 
society already numbers more than four 
bundled members, and is thinking of increasing 
its accommodation. A series of fortniahtly 
"conferences" are to begin forthwith, being 
opened by MM. A. Sorel, G. Paris, Cordier, and 
Benan. In December will be published the 
first number of the Bulletin, or Transactions, 
of the society. The success of this attempt to 
found a literary club at Paris — for sucti the 
Soci^t^ historique may be considered — is in 
great measure due to the liberality with which 
it includes students, professors, writers, and men 
of culture, 



What Prof. MaMon has alnidy dons tot 
scholars by his Life of Milton and by hia libnij 
edition of the Poems, he now does for ersiy' 
body by hia new edition of the Foeint, with 
Memoir, Introduction, and Notes, which Uemi. 
Maomillan have just issued. It may be oon- 
sidMed as an ezpaaaioa of tha Golden Ttessniy 
edition (now out of print) by the inoorpontioa 
of great part of the library edition of 1874, 
Like the latter, this is in three volumes, aad 
also has three portraits ; but das ! thev are not 
engraved by Jeens. That edition, however, 
cost forty-two shillings ; this can be got for 
fifteen. The text is the same to which FnL 
Masson long ago gave his authmity, and it ii 
excellently printed on fine paper ; the editor's 
comments, which are sompiuously separated 
from the text, supply in their manner no less thsB 
in their matter just that pleasing stimi^os which 
the laz^ reader requires. It is not enoagh to 
read Milton ; something should also be known 
about the man, and about the production of 
his works. As Messrs. Eegan Paul, Trench 
and Co. gratify the taste of book-lovers by the 
elegant format and choice contents of their 
" Parchment Library," so the wider dan o( 
book-readers are indebted to Meesrs. MaomUlan 
for putting within their means good literatore 
in a shape more useful and soarody lea 
attractive. We venture to say that, fn 
many years to come, this will be acoepted 
as the standard edition of Milton by ordinary 
mankind. 

Correction. — We regret that, through the mii- 
retum of a proof, an awkward misprint ooctirred 
in Epigram xxxiii., by W. W., in the Acadeicy 
of November 18. For "billowy-blossomed" 
read " billowy.boeom'd ; " and in the headinf 
of the same epigram "Miaa Christina E. Sot- 
setti " should, of coarse, be " Miss Ghristiu 0, 
Bossetti." 



AMERICAN JOTTINGS. 

At the farewell dinner given to Mr. HaiM 
Spencer at New York, on November 9, aboot 
one hundred pmsons were present, indudisg 
Sir Bichard Temple. Mr. William M. Srarts 
was in the chair. The following were the touti, 
or rather sentiments, given : — " The Seienoe at 
Sodology," by Prof. W. G. Snmner, of Tale; 
" Evolution, first an Hypothesis, but now so 
Established Doctrine of the Scientific Wotld," 
by Prof. 0. E. Marsh; "The Ftopesi of 
Science tends to International Harmony," by 
Mr. Carl Sohurz ; " Evolution and Bdigion— 
that which perfects Humanity oannot destroy 
Beligion," by Prof. John Fiske and Mr. Henry 
Ward Beecher. The ohairouui, in welooming 
Mr. Spencer, said : " We raoognise in year 
knowledge a greater oompzvhensiveness thsa 
any other living man has presented to onr 
generation." 

Messbs. Bobebts Bbos., of Boston, seem 
to make a speciality of poblisbing hand- 
some editions of English authors, not, we 
bdieve, without some reoognition of their 
pecuniary interests. They nave just issued 
the collected poems of Mies Bossetti, of Dante 
Bossetti, and of Mr. Matthew Arnold, eaoh in 
single volumes at two dollars ifit.) ; and an 
edition in ten volumes (though with only three 
illustrations) of all the adcnowledged works of 
Mr. P. G. Hamerton, at fifteen dollars (£3). 
Many of Mr. Hamerton's English admirers wodd 
be glad to get his collected works at the ssms 
price. As we shdl never weary of oomplaining^ 
the absence of international oopyririit woritt 
almost as much injustice to the public at it 
does to authors themselves. 

Mb. Ohables G. Lbland has been spending 
some months among the Qnadi Indians m Ne*" 
Bronqwick, and IwB obtained firom th*- • 
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lumber of qmunt fairy tales. Some of these he 
▼ill probably publiah before long in the Century. 
The reet he will reeerve for a book which he 
ntends to bring oat when his oolleotions have 
beoi inotoaaod by the legendary stores whioh 
two Indians, a hunter and a trader, are gather* 
ktg together ibr him in the Far North. Some of 
the tales are aooompanied by iUostrations on 
binh bark, by a native hand. 

MK88B8. LiPPiNCOTT, of Philadelphia, an- 
Aonnoe a Tolume of Negro-dialeot papers, in 
prose and verse (tome of whioh have already 
appeared in the Ctntwry), by Mr. J. A. Macoo. 
The title of the book is to be Uncle Gabe 
Tvektr. 

Ths International Neirs Company, of New 
York, are the Amerioan publishers of Longman's 
Magaziae; but we observe that the price is 
twenty-five cents, or just double our sixpe noe. 
It has not yet been found possible, or profitable, 
to pirate magazinea. Heuoe. probably, one of 
the causes of the increasing success of this form 
•f literature. 



Iir MEMORIAM 

X. H. FAIiMEB. 

0. B. WIL86.T. 



Ths Bev. Thomas Milner, a veteran compiler 
of text-books, many of which were issued by 
the BeligiouB Tract' Society, died on November 
15 at Derby. Whenever the attention of the 
British public was drawn to a particular por- 
tion of the globe, his services were employed 
in drawing up a description of its characteristics. 
Among the works which he compiled in this 
manner were histories of the Baltic, the Crimea, 
Bnssia, and the Turkish empire. Nearly forty 
years ago he pnbliihed a volume called Th* 
Gallery of Nature : a Tour through the World. 
This paaaed through three editions, and was 
snooeeded by a companion volume called 
The Oattery o/Oeography. His Eiitorieal Geo- 
graphy, originally published in ISfiO, was revised 
and brongbt down to date by Mr. Eeith 
Johnston ^876). A similar service was done 
by Mr. Edwin Dnnkin to his treatise on The 
Heaven* and the Earth, There is only one other 
work by Mr. Milner which we need mention. 
It was oalled Our Home Jikmdt, and consisted of 
a aeries of handbooks on our naUonal wdustries 
nad public works, 



MAGAZINES AND SEVIEW3. 

Whether the days of quarterlies are over— 
whether, in particular, the people of Scotland 
need a spemal magazine — are questions that 
perhaps time only can answer. Meanwhile, a 
kindly greeting is due to the first number of 
the Scoaish Review (Alez. Gardner), if only 
on aooonnt of the courage of the publisher, 
whose name is associated with so many 
Scottish literary "revivals." The paper and 
type of his new venture are of the traditional 
quarterly excellence. It is smaller and cheaper 
than the Edinburgh and Quarterly. Like the 
Britiah Quarterly and Weitmintter, it gives con- 
siderable space to notices of " contemporary 
literature ; " and it presents quite a new feature 
in " Summaries of Foreign lleviews." It is of 
the two last points in the new Bevie w that we can 
speak most favourably. The notices of books are 
careful ; and the summaries of foreign Beviews, 
although perhaps placing too much emphasis on 
theology and philosophy, are scholarly and 
judicious. Of the sis articles whioh compose 
the bulk of this number, five deal either with 
Scottish or with theological subjects. Of "The 
Progress of Ideology in Scotland" and "The 
State of the Highlands " it does not come within 
our province to say more than that they are 
oommendably moderate in tone. From the 
literary standpoint the best and most ambitious 
article is that on "The Poems of Dr. W. C. 
Smith," although it is somewhat too discursive 
and rhetorical. We could have spared an article 
on "Thomas Oarlyle's Apprentioeship," but it 
is due to the writer to say that he is neither a 
hero-worshipper nor an iconoclast. The single 
extra-Soottish article, on " Letters in America," 
is an attempt to deal with a very large subject 
in too small spaoe. But the author is fair in 
his critical judgments, and has s mind of 
his own. 

The most recent portions of the Journal of 
the Asiatic Society of Bengal whioh we have 
received are the commencement of the two 
divisions of the fifty-first volume, the parts of 
History, Literature, &c., oontainingan ekborate 
series of articles on the Beligion, History, &&, 
of Tibet, by Baboo Sarat Chandra Das, in- 
spector of schools at Darjiling ; and on the 
Bise and Progress of Buddhism in China, in 
which the sacred literature, philosophy, and 
religion of Ancient China as known to the 
Tibetans, the life and legend of Ndjtlrjuna, and 
detached notices of the different Buddhist 
schools of Tibet are discussed. In the preced- 
ing volume the Early History of Tibet, Tibet 
in the Middle Ages, the Bon (Pon) Beligion, 
and the history of a dispute between a Buddhist 
and a Bonpo priest for the possession, of Mount 
Eaildsa and the Lake Mdnasa were described ; 
and a series of articles on the Coins of the 
Sikhs and on the Coins of Charibel, King of the 
Homerites and Sabaeans, by Major W. F. 
Frideaux, well illustrated in a number of plates, 
together with a memoir on Ancient Persian 
Gold, Silver, and Copper Belies, with nine 
plates, by Major-Oen. A. Cunningham. The 
most recent memoirs published in the Natural 
History section of the Journal are of consider- 
able interest, compriaing one by Mr. V. Ball on 
the identification of certain diamond mines in 
India which were known to, and worked by, 
the ancients, especially those which were 
visited by Tavermer, with a note on the history 
of the £oh-i-nur and two wood-cuts ; a valu- 
able meteorological memoir on the Belations of 
Cloud and Bainfall in India and on the opposite 
Variations of Density in the Higher and Lower 
Atmospheric Strata, by H. F. Blandford, 
meteorological reporter to the Government of 
India; memoirs on Indian Mollusca, by W. 
Theobald, G. Neville, and O. F. von Mollen- 
dorf ; on the Voles {Arvicolae) of the Himalayas, 
with two plates, by W. T, Blandfotd ; a!«o on 



Indian Beptilia and Amphibia, by W. T. Bhind- 
ford; numerous papers on Lepidopterous In- 
sects of India, the Andaman Islands, Bnrmah, 
Sikkim, and the Nikobar Islands, by J. Wood 
Mason and L. de Nic^ville; and a paper on 
new and little-known Mantidae, by J. W. 
Mason. 



8BLE0TED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

OXITEBAL UTEKATUKB. 

AaaMui, S. Si* laman Farm nenhoohlmtwhar Didhttauui 

LeipslV : LiabwUnd. 5 it. 
BouHiK, H. de. LaUiudikra. Fm1<: Dntu. S fl. 
Ooacau, FeaiUat d«. Hutolni de I'Eeola aDglAiie de Piiata». 

UiequM et J eomprle Sir Taomu Lawranoe et aee Enmlae. 

Pule: Lernaz. lafr. 
Dm"ih, A. Ke««imk-3t«idl«. 3.Fel(*. Liifuf :T]ieinw. 

DiecHAHiL, B. La Bomuttame des OIuetooM. BaxU: 

Oalmaon Ijiry. 3 fr. 60 o. 
OoiicooKT, B, et J. da. L'Art du XVIII' Sitele: Ooohla. 

Ouicif. J., Biiefe aa Rendiik Willem TydenuB. Hnc. t. A. 

Seiitanelieid. Heilbronn: Henntager. tit 80 Ft. 
Koch, J. Die SirbeaaohUlbrUgsnde, Ibr Unpruni u. Ihn 

Vertreirong. Leipilg : Beleinrr. « It. 
XoMTfpiir, X. de. Un Drama k 1m SalDiMira. Pnii: 

Dentu, 8 fr. 
iroiTRi,iiia E. Formenlahre dar Bankniut. ZUilob: Onll. 

FUaall & Cki. 10 H. 
BoBiAxb, Le Oemie E. de. La OUIL P&Meaiinta. te Ditnit 

de M T eg ell e n, eto. Paria: Plan. S fr. SOe! 
Bovxii iUiutr^. 3'BMe. Bonen:An>& 41 fr. 
Btsduit, Bene vslkiwirtbaahaftliohe, ttber ConeUntinaBal v. 

daa anUegande Gebiat. Wien : Otie&taUaohea Muaom. 

4 U.. 

VaRMx, Jalei. L'Boele del Bobbiaoni. Paiia : HatnL 

5 fr. 60 o. 

TiTu, A. La Jlalaoa mortuaire da Koli^re, euM d'nn 
Appendiae aur la Rne de Bloheliea depuu aa OMailon. 
Parla : Lamarra. is fr. 

Zola, E Le Oapitalae Bnie, eto. Faite: Ohaipeatlar. 
i tt. 50 c. 

THIOLOOT. 

Babhb, O. Daa Oeieti Sb. faladhe Zeucen aaoh BHial n. 

Talmud. Fraakfoit-a-lf . : Kauffmaiu. 1 K. 90 Ff. 
Luna, II. Attla«e n. QtiaUan 4. Benaoblt Babba. rnak- 

fnrC-a-H. ; KanSiaaiui. 4 II. 
HisKAncH BcRixoT Babba, der. Die bagfad. Andegg. 1. 

2. Boohea Uoeaa. Zam enten llala iaa DeutHlia Obartt. 

T.A.TUiuaha. Lalfslf : aobaUe. 9U. 

HI8T0BT, ETO. 

Babiau, a. La 'Vie rarala dana I'anoieima Sruae. Paris : 

Didier. Sir. 
CoxKAT (OoHK], U. Daa Florentinar Beahtabnsh, a. Syetem 

rSmiaobtn Beobta ana der Oloaeatotennlt. Ana e. 

Florentlner Handaobrlf t ram aratea Hal blag. Balls: 

Weidmaiui. » IL 
OaiaAa, H. Oalileiatullen. matotlaeb-tbeolog. Ueteib 

Boebgn. tb, du Uitbrile der tSm. Oongtegarieaan Im 

OaUlalpnaeai. Beganaburg : Puatet. 7 U. 
Bkohault, E. OhrbloDbe da Beaumont, Aiahertaoa da 

Salt. Paila : Leooffra. 12 fr. 
Vatxl, Oh. HIatolie da Uadame dn Barrj, d'aptia das 

Papleta peraoanela at lea Dooamaata dea ArohlTaa pub- 

Uqura. T. 1. Paria : Bernaid. 5 fr. 
VooT, W. Die baytiMbe Potltik Im Bauenkiieg u. der 

Kaailar Dr. Barnhard v. Eok, daa Hanpt d. BObwHbiadhea 

Boadea. Hardllcgen: Beok. 711. 
WiBDHAHH, Tn. Oeeabiabte der BefonnatioB n. Gefea- 

refonnatioa im Landa nater der Eaaa. S. Bd. Die 

r-Iormatoriache Bavrgc, iia Buth. Paeun. Leipiig : 

Fr^Jtag. 12 M. ' * 

PH7SI0AL SOIEN'OB AND FHTLOSOPHT. 

BaaKARD, O. Obamplgnona obaetT^t h la Boohalla at daat 

aaa EsTiroaa. Paris : OariDcr BsUUta«. IS fr. 
Boixx.A. T7«b.elnigetartillreFaaaiIienT. darlaaalHadon, 

nardlish t. Java, Wiea : Omold'a Sona 2 K, 40 F(. 
BacHKHorcB, H, Qlordano Brano'a Waltanaebaunag n. 

VerhSng.lsi. Aua dan Quellea darteatelli. Leipiig : 

Fuea. 8M. 
Knolu Ph. iieitrVgi zu der Lehre v. der Athmuagaianer* 

vatioD. 3. n. ». MitUieiig. Wiea: Oatold'a Soha, 

4 M. 40 Pr. 
KaAuai, K. Oh F. Syatem der Aaathetik od. der Fhtloiephla 

d. SobSaaa u. dar ashdaen Kanat. Hrag, t. P. HoliUe]4 

n. A. Wttoaotaa. l/aipalg : Boaulia. t tt. 90 Pf. 
KatiKaxBiaa, 0. F. W. Vergletokead ihyalotogiaaha Btudiaa. 

2. Beiee. 1. Abth. Hddflberg : Winter. 7 K. 
RnracH, M. Beptoduoiioa dea Crratogunea. Faiit : Oenntr 

BaUutee. 9 fr. 
tcaVBiaT-SoLsiEN, B. T. TJeb. Tnaaoiotali d. Objaoti 1U 

^urjaeta. Leipiig : Fuea. 2 IL 40 Ft 

PHILOLOaT. 

Oaluxaobi hymai et eplgxaTemata. TT. da WUamovlti- 

UoelleodoiffreoognoTit. Berlin: Weidmaan. 7(Ff. 
DitTxaici.F. Dm Bogenanate Toeoleci* 4. AiiHstdea. Ana 

atab. Hanileabrltien lum eralan Mai bng, Leipiig: 

Hinrieba. 611. 
ICiax, A. Die Saadjaalache TTebarHitinng d, Hohan Liede* 

ina AraMaob* — Ikn Dnraid'a KiUb almalibln. YoB S. 

Taerbeeke. Heidelberg: Wiatsr, ^M. 
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WHO 'WBOTU 



OOBBE8PONDEN0E. 

"XHB WHOia DOTT OP ICAH " ? 

m. (Oonelution). 
11 Pok Oremat, Osfoid : iror. 10, 1882. 
One of the minor diffioultiea that meet us in 
this investifjatioa is due to the extraordinary 
similarity between the career, the views, the 
tastes of Tell and Allestree. Allestree was by 
some six years the elder — a &ot of considerable 
importance if we remember that The WTioh 
Duty was written, at latest, in 1657, when Fell 
was only tl>irty-two. Dean Samuel Fell 
" alwaies lookt upon [Allestree] as a part of his 
fomily, and treated him with the same concern 
as his own children." Both were students of 
Ohrist Church ; both bore arms for the King 
during the Civil War, with that zeal and sel^ 
abnegation which thev afterwards carried into 
more congenial pursuits ; both were afterwards 
snljeot to the potent influence of Ham- 
mond,' who left Allestree his library, and 
whose Life Fell wrote; both took orders, and 
became, after the Bestoration, canons of Christ 
Chnroh : both, not long after, were appointed 
to the headship of two great colleges, which 
th^ partially rebnilt and reconstituted. 
Neither was ever married. £oth were men of 
affairs, and possessed of considerable legal and 
financial knowledge. The similarity in their 
literary style was noticed in their lifetime, 
though hoih. were very shy of giving their 
wiitugs to the world. The likeness between 
their political and reli^oua views amounted to 
identity. Wood, in his Life, and other con- 
temporaries generally mention them together. 
They and Dolben habitually performed 1^6 ser- 
vice of the Church of England under the 
Commonwealth in the house of Dr. Thomas 
Willis, the famous physidan and savant and 
brother-in-law of Fell, who, after Willis* death, 
published part ii. of his Pharmacetttk« Bation- 
(dU., The coinddenoe is striking even in 
minuter matters. In The OovemmeiU of the 
Tongue (1674), the author remarks that the 
reproaches of wit " are like the Graver's burine 
upon oopper, or the oorrodings of Aqua-fortis, 
engrave and indent the Characters that they 
can never be de&oed." This is one of the 
earliest occurrences of " burin " as an Bnglish 
word ; and I was at first inclined to think that 
it must be due to Fell, who at the time was 
supreme at the University Press, and must 
have been familiar with the instrument. But 
Allestree became a Delegate of the Press in 1674 ; 
a kinsman of his name was a publisher ; and, 
in his Sermons (iL 42), I flud the remark that 
" natural vertue is in man the imitation of Qod, 
is as it were the workings oS of those forms of 
goodness that are in him, and the lines and rules 
of it are but the lineaments of his perfection," 
which seems to indicate an acquaintance with 
the technical vocabulary of the printing-office. 
Now I think a careful perusal of the anony- 
mous works will convince the reader that in 
tiiese two men — Fell and Allestree — there is a 
angular combination of the qualifications which 
were possessed by the author of The Whok 
Duty of Man. Further, it must be borne in 
mind that Allestree, beside being the elder, had 
travelled on the Continent, and that he did no4^ 
like Fell after the Bestoration, to a great extent 
abandon learning for practical life. 

The comparison of the works of Allestree and 
of the anonymous author requires more time 



' A very onrsory isipeotlon will show that there 
was good reaion for rabmittlng the sheets of The 
Whole Duly to Hammond before pablioation. The 
Whole Dutf/ !■ largely bated on Hammond's 
Praetieal Oateehum, the ooinndeBoea in thoaght 
and ezpreasion being most remarkable. The object 
of The Whole Duty (originally called The Practice 
ofOhrietian Oracee) wu evidently to inpersede its 
Puritan predeoetsor, The Praetiee of Piety. 



and more minnto investigation than I have yet 
been able to devote to it. But even were I in a 
position to treat the subject exhaustively, this 
would scarcely be the place to do so ; and I 
shall content myself for the present with a brief 
summary of results. The works of the author 
of The Whole Duty and those of Dr. Allestree 
exhibit a very copious vocabulary, and certain 
often-reourring peculiarities. Both avoid the use 
of " more " and "most " to form the degrees of 
comparison, and are partial to the phrases " any 
the least," " every the most," &o., and to un- 
common formations with un-, -ness, and -ment 
In addition to these general points of similarity, 
I have compiled a list of about one hundred and 
fifty words, more or less rare, but all in some 
way noteworthy, which are common to both 
auUiors. As specimens of these may be men- 
tioned : to abode (= forebode) ; afflation ; an 
alleotive; antepast; aversation; oomplexure; 
a corrosive; defailanoe ; defecate; excision; 
exinanition ; exprobration ; gust ; inclosure 
( — monopoly) ; induration ; longanimity ; 
managery ; mormo (= bugbear) ; momentany ; 
radicated ; scantling ; sulliage ; to toll (entice) ; 
unitive ; vacuity ; wretohless. With " tedder " 
in The Whole Duty may be compared Allestree's 
"pudder." The loans from Hammond are 
numerous in botL I suppose "to bangle "in 
the former is derived from the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, which, as Dr. Afurray courteously 
informs me. seems to be the only other literary 
autiiority for its use in the sense of "to 
squander." This is by no means a solitary 
trace of Burton in the seven treatises; 
and Burton must have known Allestree at 
Ohrist Church, as well as Fell, to whom 
he bequeathed his mathematical instruments, 
besides various souvenirs to his father, mother, 
and sister. Over and above these words, 
which are common to the anonymous author 
and to Allestree (and in many cases to Fell 
also), I find something under a score which are 
common to the former and to Fell only. If 
allowance be made for the difference between 
a series of treatises carefully written and edited 
and intended to be read, and single sermons not 
originally m^nt for publicatiou,' and in most 
oases not revised by the author for press, and, 
as Fell says, "not all of the same flness [tic] 
of ■pinning and closeness of texture," the 
vocabulary of Allestree bears a striking resem- 
bknee to that of the author of The Whole Duty 
series, inolnding the MS. Oovtrmnent o/ (Ae 
Thought. 

To pass on to another class of internal 
evidence, I may mention that of metaphors, 
which are so numerous as to form a dutinot 
feature in the anonymous writings. The 
commonest of all are derived from medical and 
scientific subjects, especially optics and mag- 
netism ; and I had long attributed these to the 
influence of Dr. Willis, Fell's brother-in-law 
and intimate friend, before reading; Eennetf s 
statement, quoted by Mr. Bailey in the Sep- 
tember Bibliographer, that Allestree actually 
went through a course of chemistry with Dr. 
Willis. There are numerous instances of 
medical and soientifio knowledge in Fell's and 
Allestree's works; and Fell bears witness to 
his friend's skill in mathematics. In The 
Oovemmetd of the Tongue, sect, v., par. 5, there 
is an allusion to the telephone ; and the earliest 
distinct reference to this instrument is said to 
occur in a paper by Bobert Eooke, dated 



' I may here joit mention the coinddenoe that, 
while Dr. Allestree bestowed on hii kiniman, Mr. 
James Alleatrea, the bookseller (pabllsher of Fell's 
Life of Bammond), who had been rained by the 
Fire of London, the copyright of eighteen of hie 
sermons, the author of The Whole Duty of Man 
bestowed on Mr. Timothy Guthwaite, his pnb- 
lieher, who was a sufferer by the tame calamity, 
the copyright of ThtCa:v»t*of ihit DeayofChrietian 
Piety. 



1667.* Hooke began hia distingnishad 
as a chorister of Christ Church, and assisted 
Willis and Boyle suooesaively in their ohamieal 
researches,* so tiiat he must have been fkmiUarly 
known to both Fell and Alleairee>. The 
term arMperielaiit, which ooouk repeatedly 
in The Decay of Chriitian Piety, was par- 
haps derived from Boyle (another membw of 
the distinguished compwy of whieh Willia was 
the centre), who published in 1685, aa an 
appendix to a work on Cold, an Examtn of 
AnHperittatie, and whose Gonttderaiion* touching 
the Style of the Seriptaree is repeatedly alludea 
to, and once quoted by name, by the author of 
The Whole Duty. Next to soientifio metaphors 
in point of number come those from miUtary 
affairs ; and thirdly those from the administration 
of justice, dvil and criminal, and the procedure 
of courts of law, evidently derived from the 
author's^ experience on the Bench. All these 
find their analogies in Allestree's sermons, not 
to mention others taken from a great variety of 
objects and occupations — from children and 
sport, from princes and beggars, mountebanks 
and thieves, the ostrich, the viper, and the 
gall-less dove. In the employment of this mode 
of illustration, the parallelism between the 
treatisea and the Sennona is, I think, unmia- 
takeable. The author of The Whole Duty is 
shown by his ohoioe of metaphors to have been 
pretty much of a' man of science, a soldier, 
and a lawyer, as well as a divine and instructor 
of youth ; and Allestree presents a remarkable 
combination of these charaoteristios. 

In an examination of their views on polities, 
theology, and ethics, I have not lighted on a 
single discrepancy, or a single difficulty in the 
identification of Allestree with the writer of the 
anonymous treatises. But this subject, and 
that of style, is too extennve to be handled 
here ; and I will content myself with enumerating 
a few of the more obvious ooinddeaoes in 
points of detail. Both authors insisi^ in season 
and out of season, on the sin and folly of 
duelling, and on the absurdity of the oodsof 
honour recognised in their day. Both dweU 
again and again on the paramount importanoe 
of friendship, and on the duty of mutual veprMf 
and admonition. Both are aoqnainted witii 
the Syriao, Arabio^ and Ohaldee versions of the 
Old Testament, as well as with the original 
Hebrew. The Whole Duty lays down tlui,t it is 
incumbent on mothers, wherever it is posnble^ 
to nurse their own children ; and The Ladiee' 
Calling enforces the teaching of the earlier 
treatise bjr quoting Anlus OeUius (after Burton), 
and likewise the Countess of Lincoln's Nursery 

S Oxford, 1628). Allestree (iL 18) speaks inm- 
lentally of " that parent which not only, like 
some delicate ones, refuses her own breasts to 
her own infant, but provides no other to 
sustain it." The author of The Ladies' OaOimf 
mentions gaming, " as a recreation whose law- 
fulness I question not, whilst it keeps within 
the bounds of a recreation ; " and Albstree^ in 
dealing with " great gamings," is oareful to 
add, "not that I condemn the thing in 
general." Both authors repeatedly express 
their regret that ecdeiiastioal censures ware out 
of date. Both condemn the modern practice of 
educating children into men betimes. Both 
comment adversely on " an axiom of Aristotle's : 
Sensual pleasures are corruptive of prindples ; " 
both often allude to the alleged fact that the 
heathen world worshipped vioe and deified 
disease ; both (with Hammond) adapt to their 
own purposes, among many other texts, Hosea 
ii. 15, "I will give her . . . the valley of 
Aohorfor a door of hope." Both lay stress on 
the fisot that the Christians under Diocletian 
parted with their lives rather than their Bibloe ; 
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loth quote frith horror yariona terms of depre- 
dation applied to the Soriptures by Boman 
Oatholio oontroTersialigts. With both, Herbert 
7homdike is a learned authority. To oonolnde 
vittt one or two of the most atnking indiyidnal 
winoidenoes trhioh I have yet obMrred. In 
Th» Ohrittian'* Birthright (sect, vii., par. 6) the 
author mentioiM that, about eighteen years 
before, the Boman Missal had been translated 
into French with the sanction of the Gallioan 
biahopa ; bnt tiiat the French clergy were after- 
wards greatly Lnoensed thereat, and protested 
to Pope Alexander VII., who anathematised 
the book. I was Tunly searehing fbr a mention 
of this incident in the ordinary works of refer- 
ence, when I found that the whole story was 
told in detail in the first sermon in Allestree's 
second volume. We there find that his 
authority was the Extraii du Proeez Veridl de 
TAuemblie general [«e] du dergi de France, 
tenue i Paria en Vannie 1660, and the Index of 
prohibited books published at Borne in 1664. 
Qliere are traces in Allestree's and the anony- 
mous works of a knowledge of modem lan- 
guages, which Fell expressly attributes to 
Alleetree. Once more, in The Art of Contentment 
(sect. T., par. 11) the author writes: "When 
Ood bids [s man] do any of those things, which 
Ood and good men abhor, then and not before 
he may hope he may sever such aots from their 
native penal efTects ; for till then {how profute 
eoever $ome Legendary ftories represent A»m) ne will 
certainly never so bestow his miracles. This 
allusion to " legendary stories " is, at first sight, 
obscure; bat we dMculty is cleared up by 
Aliestree in his account of the origin of the 
Feast of the Immaculate Oonoeption (vol. ii., 
sermon 13), which was dearly in the writer's 
mind. 

I must not fiufhei intrude on the spaee of 
the AOADBMT. I am of opinion that, while 
the internal evidence, on which I have here 
only touched most superfloially, would, taken 
alone, justify a strong suspicion that Aliestree 
was the author (or one of the authors) of The 
Whole Duty of Man, of the six already 
publidied tieaases, and of the MS. OovemmeTtt 
of the Thought in the Bodleian Library, that 
evidence taken in conjunction with the state- 
ments of Fell is pretty nigh oondusive. What, 
ever part be hereafter assigned to Fell, whether 
be be proved by farther mvestigation to have 
beenjoint author or merely editor or "redao- 
tor," -I tfaii^ that I can soaroely be mistaken in 
MMmiiift tot BioHASD ALUtsTBaB the primary 
aatbonhip of The WheU Duty of Man. 

Ohabucs B. Dobul 



novelty, I believe, in a book of this class. 
This may be thought hardly a matter of 
sufficient literary importance on whioh to 
trouble the Academy, but I am desirous that 
the book should be recognised as a collection of 
the old-fashioned nursery rhymes in the old 
familiar words. Of couree there are variants 
innumerable, and it may be that some of those 
in the book are unfamiliar to your reviewer ; 
but the sacrilegious hand that has dared to 
tamper with the old English nursery rhymes 
was never that of " Ustolb OhabIiIB." 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

ICoKDAT, XoT. 37, 7 p.m. Astruriei: SniMattttl Addnu, 
bj Mr. T. B. Bgtiipi*. 

T.SO p.m. Bdnmtional : " KuTWng in Esuainatlaiu," 
\if Hr. H. Vettoa Et«. 

8 p.m. Rsyal AotlamT: Danoutntioii, "tht 
titan." I., br Pfof. J. Karthsll. 

S.ao pju. Oaosnphloal : " U. Lamr'i BoooiukiuaBoe 
Bomv iTom Sankhi ud Uerr to Hgwt," by Sir H. 
BawllBun. 
Tu»04T, Hot. 18. 8 p.m. Antbiopologioal : " Tbe Lugug* 
■nit People of Utdagaaou," by Dr. a. W. Packer. 

8 p.m. OtTil EnKineera : " Amarlmn PiaotlM In 
liwtia« BaiUli»< by Stwrn," by tbs Uta Bobort Bt1«(<. 

8 3* p.m. ZMloiloal: <'Tb* Sternum of NoiornU 
and ita SlanuU Obanotan," by Prof. Omn ; " Tbs Idn- 
tity of jLmeghinit lophal** (OOntbtr) iirU.b.4. grohmonni 
(Bonap.)," by Mr. P. Day ; " Ihtamationat 0olottr-8oal«i 
tor Bdantiflo Porpoam." by Dr. A. B. Ka;er. 
WasMiasAT, Not. 39, 8 p.m. Boyal Aoademy: Damonatm- 
tlon. •■ Ih* ncara." n., by Prof. J. UaiabaU. 

8 p.m. Society of Arta : " Soma Fointa in tbe PrM- 
tloa of tba Amnloan Patent Offlea," by Sir F. Bnmwall, 
PusiT, Dao. 1, * p.m. Pbilologtaal : " Initial Uutttion* in 
tbo Oiltio, Baaqoa, Sardinian, and Italian Dialaota," I., 
by Frinoe L.-I1. Bonaparte, 



" HZBOBB OF 80IKKCX." 

Iiondon: IToT. M, 1881. 

A critimsm of my book entitled Heroet of 
Seienc* which appeared in the Aoadbuy, 
November 18, 188!i, terminates with the follow- 
ing sentence : — " Darwin does not have a place 
in fiof. Dnaoan's book." It is light, oanuder- 
ing whak that sentraoe may or may not involve, 
that mj otitio should know that the greatest 
natoralist of this generation was still among 
ns when the work left 0^ handa 

F. Mabiht DmroAK. 



" thb baby's kusxux." 

London : Nor. 18, 1881. 

In your notice of Tfte Bdby'e Muaeum (Oriffith 
and Jnuxan) to-day your reviewer says, " Some 
of tlie rhymes have fared badly at the 
handa of the ananger." I have only altered 
one rhyme in the book. Instead of *' Put on 
the Pot, says Qreedy Gat," I have printed 
" Fat on the Pan, says Oreedy Nan ; " and I 
believo there is good authority^ for this varia- 
tion. All my " arrangement " is in the order 
of the pieces and the making of the Index— a 



SCIENCE. 

SOME BOOKS OF PHILOBOPHT. 

Studie* in PhUotophy, Andent and Modern. 
By W. L. Oourtney. (Bivingtons.) The table 
of contents to Mr. Courtney's volume is of 
most attractive character. Studies of Idealism 
as it appears in Parmenides and in Berkeley, of 
Bthics as in Epicurus and in the most reoent 
sociological science, of the Kantian system in 
its historical form and in its sig[nificance for 
present thinking, of the newest ideas in Psy- 
chology and of tiie most comprehensive phu- 
oeophy of religion, have interest on their sur- 
face sufficient to secure attention for a work in 
which they are presented. It cannot be said, 
however, that Mr. Courtney's volume bears out 
the promise of its contents. He has not done 
justioe either to his subjeots or to himself, and 
one cannot but regard his work with a strong 
feeling of disappointment. The substauoe of 
most of the essays is very thin and unsatis- 
fying, while in many oases the treatment is 
of so rudimentary a character as to suggest 
the reflection that the writer was hardly in 
a position, relatively to his subject, to 
Witrrant him in conveying the records of his 
work to an outside publio. In particular does 
this reflection suggest itself in respect to the 
essays on the Kantian system which make up 
a considerable portion of the volume. These 
essays are very discouraging. For the point 
of view of the writer, so far as can be gathered 
from the general nature of his eritioisms, would 
seem to be a modified Kantianism. Yet the 
remarks on Kant's doctrine of cause, on the 
historical g^enesis of the Kantian philosophy, 
and on the supposed contradictions between the 
results of the Kantian theory of knowledge 
and of the Kantian ethics are of such a 
character that one can hardly suppose Mr. 
Oourtney to be thoroughly master of the work 
he is criticising. Even though the difficulties 
of the Kantian system lay exactly where Mr. 
Oourtney has placed them — and these diffi- 
culties seem to Mr. Courtney the very central 
problem for present philosopny — yet his treat- 
ments is too meagre, and in some respects 
based on too slight knowledge, to have any 
high value placed upon it as a contribution 



toward their solution. We regret to be aUe to 
find so little satisfaction in these essays ; bat it 
is even more matter of regret, both on aceount 
of the subjects in which Mr. Oourtney is doubt- 
less warmly interested and for his own repata- 
tion, that he should have permitted work to 
leave his hands in an imperfect and unfinished 
form. 

De la Oonnaietanoe de ioi-m(me : Easais de 
Psychologic analytique. Par 0. Loomaus. 
(Bruxelles: Merzbach et Falk.) Prof. 
Loomans' work is a fresh and dearly written 
exposition of psychology from somewhat the 
same position as that of Sir William Hamilton 
or M. Cousin, without, however, either the learn- 
ing of the one or the brilliancy of the other. 
The account which Loomans gives of the differ- 
ent mental "faculties" seems to diflsr more 
in phraseology than in substance firom the analy* 
sis of similar writers ; but the remarks about 
the method and sources of psyoholog^y are excel- 
lent. *'All psychological controversies," says 
the writer, " reduoe themselves ultimately to a 
question of method ; " and, as the the title of the 
book implies, it is in self-analysiSj self-observk- 
tion, that tiie only tenable method is to be found. 
Observation of what happens to others is 
meaningless without this reference to self: 
" instead of basing the knowledge of man's soul 
upon animal psychology, we must base animal 
psychology upon the Imowledge of the human 
mind," and, similarly, "the ^ysiologfy of the 
nervous system, far from giving us psyoho- 
logical ideas, borrows tiiem itself from 
oonsoiousness." Oonsoiousness, it need hardly 
after thia be said, oooupies the special attsntioa 
of the writer; and he emphasises in a not 
altoge^er novel way the freedom of adeotion 
whidi aooompanies oonsoiousness both in our 
intellectual and our moral life.' "It is, thsn," 
he concludes, " a paralogism to deny the exist- 
ence of free-will in the name of natiual sdenoe, 
beoanse without it there would be no know- 
ledge of Nature herself." The ego similarly 
is no succession of passing states of conscious- 
ness; the very change of states implies a 
permanent subject as the spectator of the 
phenomena thus in succession. Old-fashioned 
metaphysics of this kind will always find 
a number of sympathetio readers; though 
we snppose it is rather useless to recommend it 
to a generation who have been piped to bv Bain, 
Spencer, and MilL Those, however, wno are 
not indisposed to listen to another way of re- 
garding the universe may find it worth their 
while to look into Prof. Loomans' work. The 
writer has evidently kept himself au courant 
with English speculation, and his book generally 
shows a good deal of philosophical reading. It 
is to be regretted that the rather effective and 
appropriate quotations from Plato and Aristotle 
by wmoh Loomans corroborates his views have 
been too frequently mangled by the printer of 
the vdume. 

Pbof. Mayob's Sketch of Aneimt PhUoiophy 
(Cambridge Press) is an excellent specimen of 
the scholarlv way in whioh a wide subject may 
be treated in a little book. The work is not 
merely a popular summary of the views of 
andent thinkers; every philosopher, horn 
Thales to Cicero, is treated with constant 
reference to the Greek or Latin originals, and 
the more important literature on eaoh school or 
subject is throughout enumerated. The real 
fault, in faot, whioh we should be inclined to find 
with the book is that it contains too much ; 
and, though written by its author fbr under- 
graduates as an introduction to ancient thought, 
we should imagine they would find it muoh 
more useful, and appredate it muoh better, if 
they applied themselves to it after reading some 
dmpler and less technical, perhaps even leas 
accurate, work, such as Ferrier's Oreek Pkil- 
otophy. At the same time, it must be added, 
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iSi. Mayor seleeta hia materials with eonsiderable 
skilL Thus, for instance, instead of trying to 
give a syatamatio aooount of Plato's philosophy 
[if BDoh a thing be possible), he gives a full 
and ladd abataut of the Septiblie with some 
Talnable witieisni on it, and adds some examples 
of Plato's dialectical skill and use of allegozy ; 
and similarly, in dealing with Aristotle, he de- 
votes some twenty or thirty pages to an analysis 
of the Ethict, leaving his Logic and Metaphysic* 
very much in the background. An index ap- 
pended to a second edition would add consider- 
ably to the value of the book. 

Mk. E. 0. Thouab is to be congratulated on 
the oompletioa of his translation of Lange's 
Hitifiry of Mat«rialum {TbKimiia), of which the 
first volume was published so long ago as 1877. 
His version is not altogether what we could 
vish it to have been ; but it will probably 
prove, as we said in noticing the first volume of 
the work (May 25, 1878), a convenient sub- 
stitate for the original to those unable to read 
it in German. The translator has taken too 
little pains to reproduce in idiomatic English 
what ,Lange wrote in idiomatic G-erman ; and 
many a reader may be frightened by the 
following se&tauce taken from the opening 
p»ge:— 

"It is rather the very point which subjects the 
anoltiit Ideas to the flnt decisive modifloatioii, 
fram which that idea of the orighi of the anlverae 
was developed, which, despite iti hypothetical 
oharaoter, even yet has the nfanost importaaoe," 

It must be said, however, that this is a decidedly 
unfavourable specimen of the translator's work, 
and many other errors which we had noted 
might have been avoided had some Englishman 
read through his proofs without reference to the 
original text at all. We should then probably 
notbave heard that Fortlege " created " {schuf) 
two thick volumes, or be asked to reconcile 
ourselves to an " unjoyons " fact. Some other 
phrases are not so easily put right. We hardly 
understood this sentence (p. 162) — 

" It b true that even able men have began their 
lavestioationa with a section 'of the nature of the 
soul ; ' oat It was merely a reaction of the icholMtlo 
mettphyno whan they imagined they oonld thus 
gain a firm basis for their investigations" — 
til], on turning to the original, we found that 
" reaction " was intended to represent Nach- 
wirkung. So, again, on p. 28, Lange is made to 
say that in soienoe the division between ex- 
periment and criticism of experiment is perfectly 
" safe," where the German gives zulUssig. 
Instances of like misrenderings might be easily 
collected, but it is better to recall ourselves to 
the positive qualities of Mr. Thomas' work. 
Enghshmen have now an opportunity of making 
acquaintance with a really considerable book — 
a book which, as we tried to show in noticing 
the first volume, is wanting in any clear 
standpoint from which to estimate Materialism, 
but yet remains a brilliant sketch and suggestive 
critioiBm of materialistic theories. The con- 
cluding volume of the English translation, 
dealing as it does with Darwinism, physiological 
psychology, and the moral and religious 
<iaestions which they raise, is especially full of 
inttiest. 



Sanskrit As many as a hundred students are 
said to have attended his elementary gram- 
maticMd course. It was for the benefit of these 
pupils, many of whom wished to learn so much 
otly of Sanskrit as was necessary for a soholar- 
like study of comparative philology and myth- 
ology, that Prof. Biihler ha^ published his 
LeUfadtn fiir den Elemeidareuntu da Sanskrit 
(Wien, 1883) ; while his colleague, Dr.Hultzsch, 
has edited the Oloesar zum Bombay Depaiit' 
mental Third Book of Sanskrit (Wien, 1882). 
It has been said that there is an air of OUendorf 
about these grammatical treatises, and this 
may arouse at first a certain prejudice against 
them. But Prof. Biihler assures us that 
both in Bombay and at Vienna this system 
of teaching the elements of Sanskrit has 
proved successful ; and, if so, it is to be 
wished that we should have an English trans- 
lation of his grammatical manuals. They are 
in principle like Bam Krishna Gopal Bhandar- 
kar's grammars, published at _ Bombay, but 
they contain several important improvements ; 
and, BO far as I have been able to judge, they 
are not disfigured by any ungrammatical forme. 
P. Max Miu^LLKB. 



NOTES OF TRAVEL. 
Thb ordnance survey of Scotland has now 
been completed, after thirty-seven years' work, 
though all the maps have not yet left the 
engraver's hands. The towns are done on the 
scale of five feet, and in some oases ten feet, to 
the mile ; the greater part of the country on 
the scale of 1 : 2,500, or about twenty-five 
inches to the mile; and the uncultivated High- 
lands and Western Isles (together with a few 
of the Lowland counties where the survey was 
finished early) on the scale of six inches to the 
mile. Of all these the maps have already 
appeared. All that remuns to issue is some 
sheets of the general one- inch map. The 
surveying staff, under Oapt. Eirkwood, B.E., 
will now be transferred from Edinburgh to 
the West of England. 

A BnssiAir expedition to Central Africa is to 
start next spring, under the charge of M. 
Scholz-Bagozinski. The expedition will sail 
from Havre, where the ship is to winter, for 
Port Clarence, on the island of Fernando Po. 
It is proposed to acquire land near the Gulf of 
Cameroon, where a plantation would be estab- 
lished which would ueo serve as a meteorological 
station. M. Soholz-Bagozinski's object is to 
penetrate as far inland as Lake Liba. 



Anguttaru, and the whole of the Baddhsvtnas, 
and of the Oariya Piiaka (edited by Dr. Morrish 
the Ayarahga Satta (edited by Prof. Jaoobi, of 
Miiaster), and a paper by Dr. Bhys Davids. 

We are glad to hear that M. Stanislas Qaysi4 
has been appointed deputy-professor of Arabb 
at the Colldga de France. 

The Euskai-erria of November 10 informs us 
that a Oiuir of Catalan Grammar hai lately 
been established at Barcelona. 

Ax a recent meeting of the Aoad^mie des 
Inscriptions, M. de Yogu^ read a paper upon 
the Aramaean text of the bilingual inscriptian 
recently found at Palmyra by Prinoe Lazireff, 
The corresponding Greek text had been pre. 
viously discussed by M. Waddington. Un- 
fortunately, both texts are greatly mutilated, 
and in corresponding passages, so that one does 
not supply the deficiencies of the oUier. The 
inscription oonsists of a decree of the Senate of 
Palmyra, fixing a supplementary tariff of dues 
upon merchandise, in view of disputes that had 
arisen. It is dated 8 Nisan 448 (135 A.D.), and 
gives the names of the president and secretary 
of the Senate, and of the arohon, with the 
genealogies of each. 

Db. B. GiiTEBBOOK will shortly publish, with 
Hirzel, of Leipzig, a work entitled Iritchs 
LehnwSrttr. 

TTiTDEB the title of laUndtk Atventyri (Halle : 
Waisenhaus) Dr. H. Gering has publiwed the 
first volume of a work upon the mediaeral 
tales and legends of Iceland preserved in HSS. 
in the national library at Copenhagen. This 
volume contains the texts only ; a second will 
give the general results of Dr. Gtering's re- 
searches and a glossary. 

The last volame of the " Alt&anzosisohe 
BibUothek" (Heilbronn: Henninger) contsina 
the Old-French romanoe of Oelaman, published 
for the first time from the MS. in the fiodleiu 
(Hatton 100) by Dr. E. Yollmoller. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
ITxw Bhaksfrbb Sociity, — [^Fridas, Nov. 10.) 
A. Hasrison In the Chair. — A paper 
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CORSESPONDENGE. 

BtELEB'S SAKSKBIT QBAHMAB. 

Oxford : Svr. 18, 188S. 

You have probably observed yourself the 
misprint in the announcement in to-day's 
ACADESIT that Dr. fitichaer is bringing out 
some treatises on Sanskrit grammar at Vienna. 
" Dr. Buohner " is meant for my learned friend 
Dr. Biihler, C.I.E., now profeasor in the 
Imperial University at Vienna. I believe the 
Academy has on several occasions referred to 
Prof. Biihler'a great suooesa as a teacher of 



80IED0E NOTES. 

The Council of the British Association for the 
Advancement of Science have nominated Mr. 
A. G. Vernon Harcourt to the office of general 
secretary, in the zoom of the late Prof. F. M. 
Balfour. 

M. Pi^TBEUENT, who has just published 
(Paris : BaiUiire) an important work upon the 
horse in prehistoric and historical times, con- 
tributes to the current number of the Bevue 
scientijique au article upon " The Origin of the 
Donkey." 



PHILOLOOT NOTES. 

The PuH Text Society, the starting of which 
was announced last year in the Acadsuy, has 
had an unexpected measure of success, several 
donors having come forward, in addition to 
seventy-five subscribers from Ceylon, mostly 
Buddhist Bhikkhus, and an equal number of 
subscribers among the Orientalists and uni- 
versity and other libraries in Europe and 
America. The publications of the first year, 
which are due, and will be ready at Christmas, 
will inol«d« the Eka- and Dnko-Nipatas of the 



Tbb Bay. W. 

by Mill Taena Boohfort-Smith, the editraaa of tli< 
society's fonr-text edition of " Hamlet," on " The 
EleUtion ef the First Qoarto of 'Hanlat'to the 
Second, and on Some of the Textual Diffioaltis* of 
the Play," was read by Mr. FumivalL MIm 
Bochfort'Smith said that, in order to form on inde- 
pendent opinion on the relation of the two Qaartoe, 
she had, before looldngat aDyoommentator,readfint 
the First Qaarto and afterwards the Second; hid 
then compared the two together line by line ; and, 
lastly, had read the commentators. Her stranj 
opinioa was that the First Qaarto was Shakspers'a 
"first sketch" of his great pUy. She noted the 
changes of the names of OoramUa and Montano to 
Polonina and Baynaldo ; the vital ones of the anti- 
Clown ipeeoh, with its plainly genuine " oinka[>HS 
of ieasta," "the warme Olowno cannot make a iest 
vnleffe by cbaaoe ; " the confidential scene between 
the Qaeen and Horatio, not reprodaoed In Qaarto 2 
— which the writer contended was Shakspers'i 
work misreported— and other amallar points ; aod 
then paised on to the changes in the ohaiaoteis o( 
the Qoeen and Ophelia, which had ao atmok her 
ai a woman. Ownparing the oharaotera in the two 
Qaartoa — in the ooane of whioh Miaa Koohfort. 
Smith developed a very aharp attack on Ophelia, 
whose thwarted love she declared to be disappointed 
vanity more than anything else, and whom she 
termed a disgrace to her sex— the writer oontended 
that the alterations and improrementa In Qaarto 2 
proved a re-working of these charaotsKS by Bhalt. 
■pere. The like oondlaBion moat be drawn from 
the re-worked Hamlet. Liertea, Jtc ; and thateforeb 
in the matter of text, Qaarto 1 oonld lie used only 
to show the history of any doubtful phrase or word, 
like "sallied fleen," and to oorreot any misoopjiaK 
ia Qaarto 2. The relation of Folio 1 to Qaarto S 
was, in the main, ssttled by Dr. Taoger in the last 
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part of the toclety's Trantaetiont. Iti oopier hkd 
preserved leversl gennioe putagea of the play left 
oat by the oopier or printer of Qaarto 2 ; bnt ita 
text had been tonohed np and altered by the 
playon, whether Heminge and Coodelt, or otheri 
of Barbage'i oompany. The only lafe mle for an 
editor wai, to take Quarto 2 aa hia fonndation-text, 
and not depart from it exoept in caae of plain mis- 
take or omiaion. 8peoia1ly in the oaaes o( nnex- 
peotad and arohalo words and phraaes woald 
^yers' altaratiooa be oertaio, aa Mr. Famivall 
baa ahown waa the oaae in " Troiloa and Creaaida" 
and <• Mnch Ado." Pasaing, then, to " textual 
diffionltiea," Miaa Boohfoit-Smith dealt with 
(a) I. i. 116, 117, between which ihe proposed to 
iaaert the line " While in the Heaoens aboae were 
figna beheld," or "In Heanen aboae were dread 
pwt^nts.;" (6) with I. il. 129, where ahe inaiated 
OQ retaining " aalliad " in the aense of aaaanlted, 
haraaaed " by the aling* and anowa of ontrageons 
fortune ; " she oonteMed that the " stien'd and 
salUed" of Quarto I proyed that "aolid^' oonldoot 
have been the original reading, as itoonid not have 
been joined with "grien'd," while the same 
"grien'd" showed that "flesh" stood for the 
whole being, and not only the materials of the 
body. Mr, Harriaon well paralleled the phrase by 
the "Borneo and Juliet" "shake the yoke of 
inauspicious stars From this world-wearied flesh ; " 
(e) with I. iii. 74, " Ar of a moft felect and generooa 
ehiefe in that," where she retained "ohiefe" = 
emliieaoe^ on the strength of Prof, Ti^Ior Thom's 
citatioa hom George Oranmer's " chief ety of 
domtaioB" in 1i»tW» Philology ; (li) with I. iv. 36-38, 
" the dram of eale " linea, which she declined to 
alter, aeeing that " devil " waa tif ioe spelt '.' deale " 
in IL U, 6^ "May be a decUe, and the deale hath 
power," and that '• doth " meana *' pots ; " (e) with 
three eaaea of Quarto 2'a arohaiama modernised in 
Folio 1: "for to drinke," L ii, 175, "for to 
preoent," I, ii. 175 ;"cm anspitiona and a dropping 

n** in which ahe deolined to follow the Folio 
gea; (/) with a mlaoopying of "foale" as 
" fmde " fai Quarto 2, 1, ii. 273, in which ahe gladly 
accepted the right copying of the Folio ; (g>) with 
the Folio ohange of Quarto 2'a " Speake to it, 
Horatio," Into "QuetUM it, Horatio," I, i. 46, 
whioh ahe refused to adopt, on the ground that 
Maroellna's repetition of his first phrase waa far 
more natural in his excited state than thtlitUrateur'a 
avoidance of the reonrrenoe of that phrase. Prima 
fade, it waa Shakapere who had altered the " Qaea- 
tion it" of Quarto 1 to the "Speake to it" of 
hia reoaat play in Quarto 2. The change back to 
the Quarto 1 " Question it " waa exactly aooh a one 
■■ an aotor-emender would make. Other diffionltiea 
were dealt with.— A complimentary speech from 
the chairman followed, with a diacasalon, by a {bU 
meeting, of Miaa Boohfort-Smith's main pointa. 

Abthbopolooical LrsnTura.— (TVksA^, Nov. 14,) 

B.rosOuxKX,Jlaq.,y..r., in the Chair,— Mr, B,W. 
JFelkia introduced a Darfar boy who waa reaoued 
from alavary and brought to Sngland by him in 
1879.— Mr, Franda OJton exhibited a box like 
a baokgammon board, containing traya of weighta 
that he had arranged for testing the delicacy of 
the mnsonlar sense In difierent persons. A sequence 
of small weights ware employed, numbered in sue- 
oeaaion 1, 2, 3, tea., that differed by equally per- 
ceptible differeHea as oalonlated by Weber's law. 
CoDsequesttly, if a peraon. A., oonld juat diatinguiah 
between, aay, 1 and 3, he oonld alao diatinguiah 
between aoy two weighta two gradea apart, aa 
2 and 4, 3 and S, &a. Again, it another person, 
B., has twioe the obtnseness of A., he would be abie 
to distiognish only one grade where A. could die- 
tingaish two ; .therefore he would just be able to 
diansguiah between 1 and 5, 2 aaa 6, and so on. 
OoneraUy the anmber of grattes between the 
welshta that any pereon can distingniah haa to 
be found by triiJ, and that number beoomea the 
BMsanre of the ooaraaneaa of hia aeoaitivity. The 
weights naed were blank oartridgea filled with 
■hots and wadding, oare being taken that the 
afaota were diatribntad equally ; they were arranged 
in trays, each holdlDg » scqnenoe of three. The 
person who waa tested bad to arrange the oarcridgta 
in the tray that was handed to him, in the order 
of their weight. Some provisional reanlta were 
mentiottcd— namely, that men bad on the whole 



more delicacy of diaorimination than women, and 
intelleotually able men mere than others. Alao 
that highly and morbidly aenaitive women were 
not remarlLabla for their powera of diaorimination. 
It is generally suppoaed that the blind have greater 
powera in thia reapeot than other people ; but Mr. 
Oalton did not find thia to be the caae with a 
number of blind boya examined by him. — A dls- 
onssion followed, in which Prof. Croom Bobertson, 
Dr. Camps, Mr. Sully, Dr. Mortimer Oranville, 
Dr. Mahomed, Mr. O. Boberta, Prof. Thane, and 
other* took part. 



FINE ART. 

SAYUiLIEB'S BEOINKIirGS OF POBOELAIK HT 
XTTBOPB. 

Zes Origine* de la Porcelaino en Europe. 
Par M. le baron Davillier. (Paris : J. 
Roaam ; London : Bemington.) 

To all lovers of pottery and porcelain, not less 
than to students of ceramio historjr, this hand- 
some quarto will be very interesting. The 
gradual development in the art of fabricating 
fictile wares — from the rude hand-formed and 
half-baked urn of clay to the richest vases of 
pdte tendre Sevres, the graceful groups of 
Maroolini Dresden and of Chelsea, the classic 
elegance of Wedgwood's varied productions, 
or the marvels of Chinese taste and ingenuity 
— ^is a subject not merely for the specialist, 
but for the art student, the antiquary, and 
the historian. The classification of these 
curious and beautiful productions has become 
a science in its way, their grouping into 
classes and families assuming almost Linnaean 
definition. But it is difficult to define 
accurately even the two great divisions of 
pottery and porcelain and to separate them 
by a sharp line. The finer Persian ware 
of highly siliceoos paste covered by a glass 
glaze becomes translucent under a stronger 
firing, and almost rises to the rank of an 
artificial porcelain ; while a thicker vessel of 
the same composition, more lightly baked, 
remains of the' earth eaJHihy, though lovely of 
its kind. Between this ware of transitional 
character and the true hard paste kaolinio 
porcelain of China are to be ranged the 
many varieties of artificial composite pastes, 
the result of experiments in various countries 
and at various times. The stimulus to these 
experiments was nndoabtedly consequent upon 
the importation from the extreme East of 
a few much-prized specimens of true Chinese 
porcelain. 

In the earlier part of this volume, the 
author dwells upon the recorded facts of 
the early manufacture of true porcelain 
by the Chinese, and with mnch research 
enquires into the history of its introduction 
into Europe. He argues that it was in all 
probability known to the Romans, and would 
seem to accept M. de Laborde's (as we thought 
exploded) theory that it was the real Mur- 
rhina mentioned by Pliny, &c. He refers 
to recorded pieces, publishing extracts from 
inventories as early as 1171. In 1487, 
Lorenzo de' Medici received porcelain vases 
as a present from the Egyptian Sultan ; 
and, later, Pierre Belou (1553) mentions 
"Vaisseaux de poroelaine que Ton vend au 
Csire." That some true Chinese porcelain 
was so imported, probably through India 
and the Red Sea, and sold in Egypt, is 
probable, as we know that in that year 
Saladin sent forty pieces to Nur-ed-din ; but 



we are disposed to question whether a 
larger portion of this so-called "porcelain" 
may not rather have been of Persian or 
Syrian origin. Throughout Syria, Egypt, 
and A.8ia Minor, fragments of these and 
kindred wares are constantly unearthed at 
considerable depth in excavations; but Chinese 
porcelain is but rarely found, the small bottles 
from Egyptian tombs notwithstanding. 

The word " porcelain " has been so vari- 
ously used that a wide margin must be 
allowed to include all that it signifies beyond 
the true " ohina." This would apply par- 
ticularly to many of the objects stated to be 
of that material, which are specified in the 
interesting and valuable inventories extending 
from 1363 to the seventeenth century, many 
of which are printed for the first time in this 
volume. Certain works in shell or mother- 
of-pearl were sometimes so designated ; the 
finer kinds of maiolica, as we learn from Piccol 
Passo, and wares with pearly lustre, made in 
Italy, were so called ; the fine and lustrous 
wares produced in Persia, and those which in 
Walpole's time seem to have been known as 
Gombron ware — those lovely bowls of tender 
creamy white, the sides pierced with holes 
filled in by the rich vitreous glaze — would 
have a more authentic claim. The finer 
qualities of Damascus and Rhodian pottery 
were doubtless also included under that very 
general term. That Chinese porcelain was well 
known and prized by the Venetians in the 
fifteenth century finds additional proof from 
the fact that, according to Padre Guglielmo da 
Bologna, writing from Venice in 1470, an 
alchemist, one Maestro Antonio, had suc- 
ceeded in making an imitation thereof, of 
which he sends specimens to his correspondent. 
At p. 15 a figure is given of the piece of 
hi ue-and- white ohina in the South Kensington 
Museum, mounted in silver, bearing the 
"kail mark" («c) of 1585. Jugs of 
Rhodian or Damascus ware, similarly mounted 
and of approximate date, are also known. 

In Italy, where the many workers in 
maiolica at various localities had produced 
enamelled pottery of the greatest artistic 
beauty upon a comparatively coarse material, 
the Chinese wares, so immeasureably superior 
in technical qualities of paste and glaze, were 
highly appreciated, and their imitation became 
the ambition of all who interested themselves 
in ceramic art. Our old friends of the " blue 
and white" were the modeb, and artists of 
Venioe, Ferrara, and Florence were forward 
in the experimental search. The history of 
these experiments is pleasantly told by 
Baron Davillier, with much new documentary 
evidence proving that Italy was first in pro- 
dnoing a European porcelain. In ldU4 some 
pieces of " porcellana contrafacta " were pur- 
chased at, and forwarded from, Venice to the 
Est^; and in 1518 one Leonardo Peringer 
statei>, in a petition, that he has discovered a 
mode of making " ogui sorte di porzelane." 
In May 1519 other pieces are sent to Ferrara 
by the ambassador Jaoopo Tebaldo ; and some 
years later, about 1565, Alfunzo II. encour- 
aged the experiments, seemingly successful, 
of the artists Camillo and Battista da Urbioo 
in the same city. In 1578 a pension is 
recorded in favsur of the widow of Battista 
de' Oatti, "maestro delle porcellane di sua 
Altezza." 
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It is remarkable that, notwithstanding the 
recorda of these experiments, and the stata- 
ments of contemporary writers of the sixteenth 
century, snoh as Yasari and Aldrovini, the 
knowledge that an artificial porcelain had 
been prodnoed in Italy, and particularly 
at Florence, has only been brought to light 
within the last quarter-of-a-oentury. The 
accident that a piece of an unknown ware, 
observed in the studio of our well-known 
countryman Mr. Spence, and keenly examined 
by the critical eye of Dr. Foresi, at Florence, 
in 1857 (and by prompt reference, the con- 
firmation of the Buspioions it aroused) revealed 
the flict that specimens still existed of those 
experimental pieces produced in the furnaces 
established by Duke Francesco de' Medici at 
his Casino. From time to time enquiry 
brought to light some fiew other pieces which 
had rested unregarded and unknown in the 
presses and cabinets of Florentine palaces and 
villas, bat some thirty-four or thirty-five com- 
plete the catalogue of all hitherto discovered. 
A detailed descriptive list with figures of 
twenty-five of these pieces, and of the marks 
and armorials with which some are dis- 
tinguished, forms one of the main features of 
Baron Davillier's work ; but, if the present 
writer's memory does not deceive him, one 
charming example is not included in the 
list — viz., a small aiquiire of oenochoe form, 
about the siee of that figured at p. 81, and of 
similar fine quality and mark, which formerly 
belonged to the Baron de Monville, from 
whom the writer vainly endeavoured to coax 
it years ago. 

The Grand Ducal crown and paUe of the 
Medici occur on but few of the examples. 
Some have no mark at all, and one curious 
trial piece is inscribed with the word fbota. ; 
while the greater number bear, painted in 
blue, the dome of the cathedral — Brunei- 
leeohi's dome — beneath which is the letter 
F, the initial of Francesco or of Firenze. The 
decoration, in all but one rare instance, is in 
blue or dull lilac on the grayish white ground 
of more or less purity, consisting in some oases 
of grotesques in the Urbino manner, but, for 
the most part, of flowers and foliation in 
Persian taste, mixed with ornamentation of 
the Italian cinqueeento, which strongly char- 
acterises the forms of all the pieces. One 
only bears a date, 1581. The recipe for the 
composition of the paste and glaze preserved 
in MSS. is given in full detail. 

According to Targioni Tozzetti, the experi- 
ments at Florence were commenced by the 
Grand Duke Cosmo, and the production 
brought to perfection by " Piermaria detto il 
Faentino delle poroelane," working for 
Coemo's son, Francesco de' Medici; but 
it was only continued for a short time by 
reason of the scarcity of material. The 
difficulty and consequent expense of the manu- 
facture was probably another reason for its 
abandonment, for Andrea Qnssoni tells us 
that thousands of pieces failed, and few suc- 
ceeded. This is borne out by the malforma- 
tion or imperfection in the colouring of the 
greater number of the pieces now known to 
us. 

Of the " porcellana contrafacta " made at 
Venice, none is now known ; neither do we 
know the results of experiments made by 
Bernardo Baontalenti at Fratolino ; nor those 



of Ciarfnglia at Pesaro, or of Jacopo del Pel- 
liciaio, who afterwards entered the service of 
the Duke of Ferrara (one Francesco Ouag^i 
of Urbino also made trial at the Court of 
Emanuel Fhilliberto of Savoy) ; nor can we 
recognise any of the pieces made by Camillo at 
Ferrara. Two precious cups described among 
the exceptional pieces, which we well recollect 
wondering over at the loan exhibition at 
South Kensington in 1862 (Nos. 7901, 
7902), may possibly be Ferrarese ; their gilt- 
silver covers are of contemporary workman- 
ship. 

The production at Florence must, however, 
have been considerable when at its best, for 
in 1584 we find, by another hitherto un- 
published document, an order from one of the 
Comaro family of Venice to the Grand Doke's 
master potters for twenty pieces of porcelain, 
ten of which were subsequently forwarded. 
Further record of the Medici works at the 
Casino are wanting. Francesco died in 1587, 
and was succeeded by his nephew, Cosmo II., 
whose favour one Nioolo Sisti supplicates in 
1620 as the Faentine artist whom Francesco 
had brought to make maiolica and porcelain at 
Florence and subsequently at Pisa. In 1613, 
at A fete given at the Pitti Palace, entrance- 
tickets were made of porcellana bearing the 
Medici arms. Bat these documents do not 
prove that the production of porcelain was 
continued at Pisa ; although, after, or even 
prior to, the death of Francesco, pottery 
furnaces may have been established there, and 
Nicol6 seems to have had a hotega at this 
city on his own account. Cosmo IL died in 
1621, and with him ends the history of the 
Medici porcelain. 

Of tbe interesting little bowl figured at 
pp. 122, 123, and dated 1638, which the Baron 
thinks may probably be of Pisan production, we 
are inclined to thick, after a careful examina- 
tion, that, although somewhat translucent, 
the body is a fine, close, and very thin ter- 
raglia, saturated by the glaze, rather than 
an artificial porcelain. In this opinion we 
are supported by M. E. Plot and other 
learned oonnoissenrs. To the sight, this glaze 
has great resemblance to that used upon the 
Medici ware. The style of decoration, imitat- 
iog that of the Rhodian pottery, agrees 
rather with certain Italian maiolica of a later 
period, some pieces of which bear the inscrip- 
tion " Candiana," and one is dated 1637. 
These are supposed to be of Faduan or 
Venetian manufacture; and the cross upon 
the little bowl is further suggestive, as that 
emblem is found upon wares made at both 
those cities. 

This quarto is an important addition to 
the literature of ceramics, and is amply 
illustrated. Some of tbe cuts are, however, 
badly printed with the text ; and it is to be 
regretted that the admirable etching by the 
late Jules Jacquemart, of the grand brocca 
belonging to Baron Qustave de Bothschild 
(No. 28), which was published in the Gazette 
dee Beaux-Arts (t. iv., liv. 23), has not been 
secured as a frontispiece to the volume. 

C. D. E. FoBXHUU. 



aOBREaPONDENOE. 

FBOP. JEBB OK THE SmNS OF THOT. 

Tha OoUigs, OUifQV : N«t. II, Ull. 

I have to-day seen a letter from Prof. A H. 
Sayce in tbe A.CAI)2MT of Novemb er 18. Uy 
friend Prof, doodwin, who is now at Athena, 
might naturally express snrpriae at the report 
in the Aoadbhy, since, as quoted by Prof. 
Sayce, it does not correctly represent what I 
said. An accurate summary of the paper tm 
commanioated by the secretary of the Hellwic 
Hooiety to the AthmaeHm ; and the paper itseU 
will be published in ftill in the next number ot 
the HeUenio Society's JoumaX. So far as it 
relates to Hissarlik, it embodies the substaoce 
of a statement which I read at Assos, on 
September 27, 1882, to Prof. Goodwin, Mr. 
OaLvert, and Mr. J. I. Clarke, and in which 
they concurred. 

The details of a personal nature relative to 
my tour which Prof. Sayoe has endeavonied 
to oolleot are irrelevant; bat they are alao 
incorrect. The party induded other memben 
besides those whom Prof. Sayoe names. Thsn 
were no "Turkish gensdarmes;" and Dr. 
Sohliemann, who is quoted about them, vm 
not in the Troad. B. C. Jxbb. 



NOTEB ON ART AND AROBAS0L0G7. 

Mbs. MA3EIK PA^msoir hopes to have ready 
early next year the mono^aph on Claude 
which she is writing — in French — fiw the 
" BibliothSque internationals de I'Art." It will 
have a considerable number of illnatrationB. 
An early number of the Magcaint of A.ri 
will also have an illustrated article by her 
on " Edward Poynter, B.A. ; " and not a little 
of her best work is given to the lives of Fnnoh 
artists in the Eneyolopaedia BrUamtaca, of 
whi(^ " FranQois Mfllet " is the most lengthy, 
and perhaps the most important, that vu 
appear in we next volume. 

The publication by the Fine Art Society ot 
Mr. Frederick Wedmore's Four MaOen o/ 
EtcMng has been delayed in oonaequenoe of the 
temporary loss of an important oopper-plsto 
destined for an illustration. 

A BEKiBS of articles on the odns of diAnst 
nations will be published in the jlnfigtutry 
during next year. The contributors are for the 
most part members of the British Mtueom 
staff, including Messrs. B. Stuart Poole, Bjirolsy 
V. Head, H. A. Qrueber, 0. F. Keary, Percy 
Gardner, and Stanley Lane-Poole. 

The Bursar of Brasenose College, Oxford 
(Mr. A. J. Butler), has just made the interesting 
discovery tha t the two chalices and their priens 
belonging to the college, hitherto thought to be 
modern, are really of pre-Beformation work. 
The ohalioes are both of the same type aa the 
Nettleoumbe chalice published by Mr. Crippe iii 
his work on old English plate. Their hall- 
mark appears to be of the year 1502. These, 
with the ehalioe lately disoovered by Mi. 
Ferguson in the diocese of Oaxlisle, and that tt 
Little Farringdon, Ozon, bring the known 
number of existing Engliirii pre-BeformatioB 
ohalioes up to about sixteen. No doubt othei* 
exist, and will come to light when VS' Fw- 
guson's exoellent example of cataloguing ths 
church plate in each diocese is extended to all 
parts of England. 

A FiOTtTKH (or, more strictly apeaking, pei^ 
haps, a part of a picture) of much beauty ana 
some importance has lately been eecured for 
the Ufflzi, at the moderate price of 12,000 lir» 
At the bottom of a hill which occupies the 
background, and down the aide of whioh 
winds a river or a road (more probably the 
latter, we think), stand a group of persons, 
assembled for some important event, the nature 
of whi(^ is at present obscure. An eodesiMbo 
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in richly brooaded robes ia the ptinoipal figure. 
He appears to be gMurded by loldiers, vho 
■tud on either eide of him, holding halberdB. 
About him are aerwal figaree, one of dark 
oomplexion, probablv intended for a i£o»r; 
•notner ii a reritable Negro. A personage of 
importance in^ a dark robe lined with yellow 
is whispering in the ear of the ecoleoiastio. In 
front of the prindpal figures, and stretching 
seroas the piotore, is a heavy beam of wood. 
As this is resting on its edge, and rises slightly 
towards the left, it soggeeta itself to be part of 
a cross, the transrerse beam of whioh is not 
■sen. On it ia seated a man, whose feet are 
lost in a hole ia the ground. He appean to 
be looking backward towards the eeolesiaatio 
with an expression of malicious mirth. A 
possible •zplaDation of the picture is that the 
eedesisBtio ia about to be oruoified, and the 
hollow in whioh tiis sitting figure's feet are lost 
ia the hole which has beeu dug for tiie cross. 
This would account for tiie attitude and ex- 
pression of this figure, who, like a Jack £etoh 
astiide his gallows, seema to regard his victim 
with professional mirth. The drawing of all 
the figures ia excellent, and the colour very 
lioh and luminous. There seema to be little 
doubt that this well-presenred and beautiful 
work is by Carpacoio, an artist hitherto un- 
tepresented in the famous royal gallery at 
Florsnoe. 

Lr continuation of our note last week about 
IL Lenormant's archaeological tour in Southern 
Italy, we may add that he examined the Yia 
A<}mlia along its entire length ; that he asoer- 
tamed Aat the Ponfa di Silia, usually assigned 
to the Bomans, has pointed arches, and is 
really the work of the later Normans, or 
pnhaps of the Hohenstaufen ; that he dis- 
eorered the site of Conailinum, hitherto abso- 
Intely unknown; and that he explored the 
mins of Yelia, which he describes aa "the 
most important and the best preserved in 
SoDthem Italy— equal to those of Onathia and 
only surpassed by those of Faeatnm." 

Wx cannot congratulate the inhabitants of 
Bedford Park upon the album of ohromo-litho- 
graphs illustrating their aesthetic retreat 
which Messrs. Hanison and Sons have pub- 
lished. The chrome-lithographs are nine in 
nnmber, by as many different artists, under the 
general direction of Mr. T. Erat Hanison, who 
has himself contributed one to the series. As a 
leoord of architecture only can they be said to 
have an interest ; of the trees, the horses, and 
the human oreatnies the less said the better. 
Mr. J. C. Dollman, however, knows how to 
draw donkeys and dogs. 

Tr more Ohnstmas cards I Messrs. S. 
Hildesheimer and Oo. have sent us a bountiful 
8eleotio& of their reproductions of those prise 
designs whitih were exhibited in the Egyptian 
Hall last July. They have been printed by 
Hetr W. Hagelberg, of Berlin ; and, on the 
whole, very well printed. Among the designs, 
flowers greatly predominate. Some of these 
ue extremely handsome, being marked by more 
riehnees of colour and softness of outline than 
we have seen elsewhere. The figure de^fns, 
thoogh few, are also above the average. Both 
the photographs and the etchings are on too 
Ruall a scale, and axe chiefly remarkable as 
tourt d» forte. The characteristic of Messrs. S. 
Hildesheimet's cards is that they are produced 
in so many styles— embossed, on satin, with 
•ilken fringes, and with folding mounts. The 
printing on satin has been most artistically 
•nented. We have seen nothing finer this 
year. 

With the part ot Art and Letter* for October 
concluded, we fear, an interesting series of papers 
upon modem landscape, whioh deseives more 
than the passing notice whioh we are able to 
give to it here. The authorship of these 



eloquent essays is placed beyond doubt by the 
announcement of their approaching appearance 

Sthe form of a book. They are written by 
r. J. Comyns Oarr, who may be congratulated 
upon the sueoessfal completion of the first 
volume ot Art and Letterg and the vigorous 
commencement of the second. Even in these 
days of enterprise in art publications. Art and 
LMen is a marvel of cheapness and beauty. 

Thb distLogniahed French sculptor Qnstave 
Drauok, whose nuue, we see, is first in the list of 
nandidates for the Ohair of IJie late M. Jouffroy, 
bas just finished his fine monument to Admiral 
de Ooligny. It consists of a statue of CoUgny 
^pported by his Country aad Beligion, standing 
on a pedestal ornamented with bas-ielie&. 

The works employed in casting M. Bartholdi's 
gigantic statue of "liiberty " have been thrown 
open to the public on Thursdays and Sundays, 
^rtiats, students, and subsoribers are admitted 
free, but other visitors are required either to 
Bubsoribe a small sum or to purchase one of 
the engravings of the monument which are sold 
lilt the gates. 

Teh November exhibition of the Kunstler- 
verein in Berlin is said to be unusually rich 
In historical or, as the Gktrmans sometimes 
call them, " monumental " pictures. Anton 
von Werner has a painting of LuUier's appear- 
ance before the Beiohstag. B. Bohn exhibits 
a " Thmsnelda," crowded with figures, in whioh 
every detail is, founded upon conscientious 
archaeological study of primitive German life. 
Hermann von Kaulbaoh, the son of the re- 
nowned Wilhelm von £aulbaoh, sends a piotnie 
the subject of whioh might have been suggested 
by his polemical father— Luoretia Borgia dan- 
cing b^bre her father, Alexander YL, her 
brother, Caesar Borgia, and a number of 
courtiers. 

AHOira several admirable photographs re- 
cently published in the Qriat Sittorie Oal- 
UrU» are Yan Dyck's portrait of Snydera from 
Oastle Howard, and Lely's portrait of the good 
and lovely Elizabeth Hamilton, who married 
the notorious Ohevalier de Grammont. 

Thb twelfth part of Anurioan Etehingi con- 
tains a pretty, well-finished view of " A Boad- 
way near Nyack Turnpike," by J. Henry Hill. 
The letterpress ia made unusually interesting 
by a characteristic letter of advine from Mr. 
Buskin, dated Braatwood, March 26, 1870, 
which oonolndes with the following words : — 
« Xaks small sketoh.books, always obooia labjacta 
with some human interest in them, abbey, or 
oastle, or village. Flnbh every dtawiog from 
oomer to comar — don't go blotting or sorawling, 
and charge low prloae, and you will soon make an 
easy, honeitly niefnl, and pleasant living." 

Mr. Buskin is said to think highly of two of Mr. 
Hill's etchings after Turner— via. , " Baoharaoh " 
and " St. Maurice." Mr. Hill is now engaged in 
making etchings from the works of hia father, 
Mr. J. W. Hill, who was an American fol- 
lower of the " pre-Baphaelite " sohooL These 
etchings are to illustrate a biography of Mr. 
J. W. Hill whioh is about to be published in 
America. 

Thz first of the illustrated Christmaa Annuals 
to reach us ia Yule Tide, whioh ia published by 
Messrs. Letts. The stories given seem quite up 
to the standard of such productions ; but we 
cannot admire the pictures illustrating the 
" Seven Ages of Man." However, the pre- 
sentation-plate is a first-rate example of colour- 
printing. 

It is wonderful how L'Art manages to provide 
every week fresh subjects of interest. Last 
week the continuation of Erneat Cheaneau'a 
appreciative criticism of Madoz Brown and a de- 
acnption of the monument to Yiotor Emmanuel 
occupied the text ; while a very skilful etching 



by Bamus, from an amusihg pioture of modem 
society by_ J. Beraud, supplied the large illustra- 
tioD. This week all ha« changed ; and we are 

fiven one of Amand Durand's magnificent repro- 
uotiona of Lucaa van Leyden'a print of " David 
playing before Saul." Ijovers of Lucaa van 
Leyden will think the number worth obtaining 
for this alone. It illustrates an interesting 
article on the master by Prof. Oolvia. 

Ths Qaeette dei Btaux-Arte is again chiefly 
occupied this month with the retrospective 
exhibition of the Union centrale. M. Ephrussi 
contributes a short but appreciative notice of 
the late Clement de Bis ; M. Blondel finishes 
hia study of "Modellers in Wax;" M. H. 
Jouin deaoribea the old briok cathedral of Albi ; 
and M. Plon gives the hiatory of a crucifix by 
Benvenuto Cellini, whioh ia engraved by Le 
Bat. The other etching of the number is also 
by Le Bat, after Meisonnier's " La Yedette." 

AiioNa forthcoming Christmas books, the 
following are promiaed by the Librairie de 
I'Art : — Paris pittoretgue, by M. de Champeaux, 
with ten etohings by Luoien Ghiutier ; A travers 
FmtM, by M. Jules Qourdanlt, with thirteen 
etchinga ; and Artitlet anglais contemporain$, 
by M. Emeet Cheaneau, with thirteen etchings. 
The aame houae pubUihea Le Livre de Fortune, 
a collection of two hundred unpubliahed draw- 
inga of Jean Cousin, from MSS. in the Library 
of the Institute, by M. Ludovio Lalanne. 

M. QuAimir is doing for old Paris what a 
society ia doing among ua for the relica of old 
London. He has just published Fran;oia de 
Belleforest's map, with an Introduction and 
Notea by I'abbfi Valentin Dofonr. 

M. Akakb-Dttiuiid haa reprodaoed in 174 
plates the complete engraved work of Lucas 
van Leyden. The accompanying text ia by M. 
Oeorgea Dupleasis. 

At a recent meeting of the AcadSmie dea 
Inscriptions, M. Hamy, Keeper of the Trooaddro 
museum, read a paper upon the stone cross 
brought back from Teotihuacan, near the city 
of Mexico, by Dr. Charnay. This monument 
is about four feet high, being a thiok-aet cross, 
with a relief on one of its faces twisted into the 
shape of a blunted Q-reek croas ;. on the base 
are four cones in relief. This ia really the 
emblem of Tlaloc, god of atorm and rain, and 
the oldest of Mexican divinities. It was the 
large number of theae orosses found by the 
Spanish invaders that gave rise to the notion 
that St. Thomas had once preached in Mexico. 
The saint, again, was readily identified with 
Quetzalcoatl, the founder of Toltec dvilisation. 

Air exhibition of Japanese art is now open in 
Berlin. It is chiefly formed of the celebrated 
collection of Prof. Q-ierke, of Breslan. We are 
now well used to Japanese art in England, but 
in Berlin it is still somewhat of a novelty ; and 
this exhibition, the first that has been opened 
there, excites great interest. 



THE STAait. 

We shall speak in something of detail, on the 
earliest occadon, of the new play by Messrs. 
Jones and H. Hermann at the Princess's— a 
piece remarkable in its own kind, and a distin- 
guished success. To-day we say a few words 
only on the new piece at the Adelphi, written 
by Mr. Charles Beade in collaboration with Mr. 
Pettitt — English dramatists, it now aeema, have 
learned to the full, from the Prencb, the value 
of collaboration. The melodramatio element is 
not absent from Mr. Beade's novels, and " Love 
and Money " ia a robust melodrama. The plot 
ia intricate, yet it ia clearly aet forth ; and, if in 
the characters there is little originality, _ the 
gtory interests, and the manner of its exposition 
carries conviction to the naiire breast. Mr. 
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Beade's writing is forcible ; bia bndn is fertile 
in the invention of hair-breadth 'scapes. Much 
of the responsibility of the performance rests 
upon Mr. Glynds, now an- accepted actor of 
melodrama. Mr. Proctor plays well the 
seoondary character of a revengeful miner; Mr. 
Byder assomes a military rSle with discretion 
and dig>oity. The part of the heroine falls to 
the lot of Miss Amy Boselle, whom the theatrical 
world recognises as one of our most capable 
actresses, with gifts alike of comedy and pathos. 
But it is not in such a character as that of Mary 
Hope that the lady is really seen at her best. 
"Love and Money" pleases the great pablio, 
and has every prospect of a run. 

At the Court Theatre, which re-opened a few 
days ago, Mr. Qodfrey's "Parrenu," continuing 
its successful career of last season, remains 
vzominently in the bill. It is supplemented, 
however, by a comedietta, interpreted by Mr. 
Arthur Cecil and Miss Carlotta Addison, and 
familiar already to a good many readers, albeit 
new to the stage. This is "Picking up the 
Pieces," one of the little dramas in a book by 
Mr. Julian Stnrgia which has been well received. 
But" Picking up the Pieces " is somehow a 
fragile thing at the theatre. It has several 
negative virtues ; few positive. Still, it is written 
daintily and discreetly, and is to be com- 
mended as an effort to interest the public for 
half-an-hour in pathos which is not maudlin, 
and in comedy which is not farce. 

Messrs. Sampson Low have lately sent us 
The Englith Dramatiitt of To-day, by William 
Archer. It is one of not a few books of which 
the appearance betrays the renewed interest 
which a somewhat cultivated public is now 
expected to take iu the affairs of the theatre ; 
and it is a volume diatinotly calculated to 
extend and to deepen that interest. Most of 
what has been written lately, in book form at 
least, on the English stage has been written 
with reference to the stage of the past ; but 
here is a book of between three and four 
hundred pages of by no means diffuse writing 
which concerns itself wholly with modern 
dramatists. And what a body of men they 
leally are, and how much literature have they 
produced among that which is not literary at 
all! Modern dramatists Mr. Archer — who is 
a very thoughtful, if sometimes too severe, 
critic — divides into two classes. One of the 
two he calls " Playwrights of Yesterday ; " and 
under that heading he briefly, yet carefully, 
disoosses T. W. Bobertson, and such living 
men as Dion Bouoioault and Charles Beade, 
who belong to an elder school. The second 
class — Albery, Qilbert, Byron, Finero, Q. B. 
Sims, and others— he treats at much greater 
lengdi, though not always mora happily ; but 
to his treatment there always attaches that 
interest which belongs to work in which the 
writer himself is dearly and undeniably inter- 
ested. Mr. Archer imports into his writing 
the interest that comes of concentrated atten- 
tion ; his " eye is on the object," in the fashion- 
able phrase ; and a certain piquancy appertains 
to his volume by reason of the quotations he 
makes, whenever he can, from a series of 
writings which the public knows only from 
having heard the dialogue on the stage. We 
could wish that Mr. Q-ilbert's plays and Mr. 
Albery's, and some by even younger men, were 
more read than they are. With all the faults 
of contemporary dramatists, the public has 
little conception of how much contemporary 
dramatists have done that is not hopelessly 
ephemeral, that is not inevitably mere play- 
wright's task instead of the work of men of 
literature. Why, many an accepted novel has 
been furnished with a far scantier supply of 
excellent things, with characters less sharply 
defined, with dialogue incomparably duller, than 
have gone to the making of one drama which 
the cultivated person mentions with indifference 



or with patronising approval, or with no thought 
for it but that it has amused him for an hour 
before the footlights. But we cannot forget, 
on the other hand, that some of the best 
dramatic work of recent days is not available 
to the reader ; it has never been published — 
but then it would probably be published if there 
were a public to ask for it To return, however, 
to Mr. Archer and the matter of his book. He 
places Mr. Albery very high, and on the whole, 
and especially by certain extracts, justifies the 
faith that is in him. Prom "Two Boses" he 
quotes the really wonderful bit of dialogue in 
which Digby Grant induces Mrs. Oupps to with- 
draw her request for the payment of her little bill, 
and that yet more effeotive passage in which, 
after he has become enriched, he keeps his 
much-esteemed but humble friends at arm's 
length by the offer of "a little cheque." 
Another piece of comedy dialogue by Mr. 
Albery his critic cites approvingly from another 
and a less-known piece. But here, though 
Mr. Albery's words may be witty, we are quite 
unable to allow that they are appropriate. The 
world in which the funny conversation between 
Tom and Jennie takes place the very moment 
after an unexpected return is not a world 
peopled by the humanity we know. But 
again, from another play of Mr. Albery's, Mr. 
Archer cites quite admirable passages, one of 
which is so poetical as to remind us of the fact 
that we live in a day when, with the exception 
of Browning, Tennyson, Swinburne, and Morris, 
our real poets are chiefly those whose writings 
are not called "poetry." The most poetical 
English imagination — the thing that gives 
poetry its true value— has gone for the most 
part into the higher criticism and the higher 
prose fiction. Biarely does it find itself allied 
with efforts at ingenious verse. Mr. Archer's 
treatment of Mr. Henry J. Byron seems to us 
too severe. There ia nothing quite so appalling 
in that Cockney element Mr. Archer protests 
against as he is disposed to believe; and a 
critic of larger tolerance — of tolerance even of 
witty vulgarity — would be a better critic of Mr. 
Byron. One of Mr. Archer's best chapters is 
that on the "Dramatists of Yesterday," to 
which we have briefly referred already. 
Considering the mass of facts he has to 
deal with, there is nothing remarkable in 
an occasional mistake, and we think we 
notice a mistake in his remarks on " Masks 
and Faces." He uses the play more than once 
as an illustration of the defects or the character- 
istics of Mr. Charles Beade, as if Mr. Charles 
Beade had done everything in the play, and 
Mr. Tom Taylor had had no share in it, and, 
further, as if the play had been written only 
after Mr. Beade's novel. Now, the play is 
confessedly the work of the two authors ; and, 
furthermore, Mr. Tom Taylor told the writer of 
these lines that it was written before the story, 
and that the story arose out of it. Mr. Archer 
is dreadfully severe — we grant that he is like- 
wise amusing — about "Never Too Late to 
Mend." On the whole, he does justice to 
" Drink," a remarkable piece even when con- 
sidered quite apart from Mr. Charles Warner's 
astounding performance of the principal char- 
acter, Mr. Archer's praise, both of author and 
player, or adapter and player, is justified. 
But we must also quote wich approval a very 
penetrating remark that "the total absti- 
nence sermons of Qoujet produced the effect of 
mere anti-climax and bathos. They put into 
words, and these not very j ust or logical, what 
the whole piece put in toe terrible lo^io of 
action and fact." We have taken occasion to 
find some fault with Mr. Archer's volume in 
matters of detail, and likewise for a tone once 
or twice unduly severe, but it is plain, we trust, 
that on the whole the volume is to be com- 
mended to the reader as dealing sagaciously and 
shrewdly with a difficult theme. 



KUSIO. 

RECENT aOSOEBTB. 
Oir Monday, Noremhar 13, Ihe prognunma at 
the Popular Concerts included font iustni'' 
mental works : two of the composers belonging 
to the classical, and two to the romantic, peho£ 
Respecting the quartett in D by Mozart, ani 
the so-called " Bird Quartett" by Haydn (op. 
33, No. 3), we have only to say that they were 
most admirably interpreted by Mdme. N^radt 
and Messrs. Bies, Hollander, and PiattL We 
much doubt whether any quartett novelties of 
the present day will sound so fresh ant 
beautiful a hundred jeaia hence aa do nov 
these masterpieces, written about a century ago. 
Ha^n and Mozart not only prepared the viy 
for Beethoven, but wrote works that will edify 
and please as long aa music oonttnues to b» an 
art. Mdlle. Janotha chose for her solo Ohopiii'* 
sonata in B minor (op. 68). The Polish com. 
poser wisely kept, as a rule, to works of smill 
form and prescribed rhythm ; and in these he 
excelled. His three pianoforte aonataa, apirt 
from their difficulties, have never been popalir. 
In the sonata form, Chopin ia out of hit 
element ; he has neither eaon^ to say, nor 
the right way of saying it. The tchem of 
op. 58 is, however, very graceful, and the Jaryo 
is full of poetical inspiration. The fint and 
last movements are less attractive, and far more 
difficult to play. Mdlle. Janotha'a interpreta- 
tion of the work was excellent, though perhspi 
at times a little lacking in power. By way of 
encore she gave a most delicate performanoe of 
Chopin's " Berceuse." Mr. Harper Ksuton 
sang songs by Mendelssohn and Weber. 

On Monday, November 20, came the fint 
important novelty of the season — a quartett in 
D major by Dvorak for pianoforte, violin, violi, 
and violoncello. Two chamber works by tbe 
Czech composer have already been introdBcsl 
at these concerts — a quartett and a Mxtett, 
both for stringed instrumenta. The pianotett 
quartett belongs to a much earlier period. TIm 
vivid nationality stam]^ upon the woilu 
already known to us is here also stionglr 
manifest. The opening aUtegro ia full of interest ; 
but though, on a first hearing, by means of 
short phrases, striking modulations, and peouliu 
rhythms, the attention of the listener is ab- 
sorbed, we doubt whether further acqoaintance 
with it would reveal that depth of thought and 
workmanship which give to certain works their 
power and long life. In place of a slow movement 
we have a simple and plaintive melody, with 
five variations and a short coda. The theme ii 
characteristic, and the variations delicate ana 
effeotive. Tfaiey are very quaint and fiancifsl. 
The oomposer was wise in not writing too many; 
there is in them a certain mannerism wluw, 
however pleasing, will not bear to be prolonged. 
The peculiar duel of keys in the fourth varia- 
tion reminds us of a similar passage m 
Schubert's impromptu in E flat (op. 90, No. 2). 
'£h» finale, in ronc^o form, is bright and spark- 
ling. How strongly Dvorak is influenced by 
the songs of his native land and by Schubert^) 
music may be seen all through this quartett. 
It was admirably performed by Mr. Charlei 
Halltf, Mdme. Ntfruda, Herr Straus, and 3i^. 
Piatti. Mr. HalW played as solo Sohuberts 
sonata in A (posthumous op. 140), and u- 
terpreted this long but fine work in his best aiM 
most finished style. An extract from a news- 
paper of 1866 was given in the programms- 
book, iu which it was stated that Mr. Hall^, w 
playing this sonata, omitted tiie " repeat ol 
the first movement, thus depriving his listener* 
of four bars. Last Monday, however, >"'?'" 
of the length of the movement, he took the 
repeat. Some musicians propose to abolish 
" repeats ; " others naturally hesiUte, on aoooont 
of the necessity sometimes incurred, as m tM» 
case, of leaving out imp<»tant bars written by 
the oomposer. _ J. S. Shkdmck. 
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Tax Bonos eamnot tmdgrtdke to ntwrn, or 
to tomtpond with the writen qf, r^eeted 
mumtuanpt. 

It if particdiarUf repuitod that M hitineu 
letten regarding the npplg qf the paper, 
i[e., mug he addreeaed to the Pvbuikxx, 
mud not to the Editos. 



LITERATURE. 

Citiea tfEggpt. By Keginald Stuart Poole. 
(Smith and Elder.) 

ttxwPHU, Hanei, Thebea, Zoan, Ooshen, 
Migdol, On, Pi-Beaeth, Sin, Alexandria — the 
■•lection seems, at first sight, somewhat 
arbitrary; the nomenolatnre, somewliat in- 
eoDgraoui. Why not Teni, eldest-bom of 
Egyptian capitals, and cradle of the primitive 
monarchy ? Why not Abydus, heir of Teni, 
and holiest of holy cities ? Why not Coptog, 
Eiieithya, Lycopolis, Tel-el-Amarna, Mendes, 
Sais, Arsinoe, Syene? And if these are 
absent, why should Migdol, which was but a 
frontier'fortress, be ranked among the cities 
of Egypt? Again, for what reason do the 
majority of Mr. Poole's capitals appear in 
Hebrew guise? The book itself answers 
thoee questions. We discover in the course 
of a few pages that the selection is not so arbi- 
trary as it looks ; that the method reflects the 
writer's bent of mind, and fits his purpose. 
That purpose is not only to sketch the history 
of a few famous cities of ancient £^pt, but 
eapeoially to sketch those which play an 
important part in the Bible. For Mr. Poole 
writes at least as much from the point of view 
of the Hebraist and Biblical student as from 
that of the Egyptologist. Personally ac- 
quainted with every site which he so vividly 
describes, familiar with every phase of its 
histoiy, whether native, Assyrian, Persian, 
Oreek, Roman, or Christian, the interest of 
aaoh is for him focussed at that point where 
it comes into contact with the chronicles of 
the Hebrew sojourn, the Exodus-narrative, 
the conquest-lists of Shishak, or the growth of 
the early Christian Church. Lacking such 
contact, no capital, however prominent in the 
religious or civil history of the country, finds 
a place in his pages. The range of the book 
ir, in fact, narrower than its title. It should 
have been called Bible- Oitiet of Egypt. 

£nt, if the range of the subject is narrow, 
its interest is universal. To the general reader, 
no less than to the specialist, these same 
Bible-citiea are among the most attractive 
sites in all the land of the Pharaohs. Some 
of them — Memphis, for instance — belong to 
every period of Egyptian history, and are 
interlinked with the annals of all the early 
monarchies of the East. Faithfully to sketch 
them in their youth, their prime, their decay, 
the sketcher needs to be familiar with the 
histoiy, the arts, the religions, of many lands 
and many ages. He must be an Egyptologist, 
a Semitic scholar, a classical scholar, an 
archaeologist, a traveller. More than this, 
be mtut have an artist's eye and a poet's pen 



to see and describe the infinite charm of that 
glowing landscape in which each subject is set. 
To say that the author of Oities of Egypt 
has every scholarly qualification for his task 
is only to repeat what all European savants 
know ; but what neither they nor the public 
will have been prepared for is the picturesque- 
ness of his treatment and the fervour of his 
style. Nothing in Mr. Poole's former writings 
indicated these literary gifts. The aridity 
(not of matter, but manner) and, if I 
may say so, the want of artistic finish 
which marked his learned and weighty con- 
tributions to the Contemporary Seeieto have 
till now stood in puzzling contrast with his 
remarkable eloquence as a lecturer. But no 
trace of such discrepancy mars the pages of 
the present volume. For once, Mr. Poole 
has written as he speaks ; and this is no 
ordinary praise. 

Whether by chance or design, it so happens 
— ^Biblical limitations notwithstanding — that 
the local history of these selected cities 
touches nearly every important epoch of the 
great history of the nation at large. Memphis 
leads off with Mena and the ancient monarchy; 
Zoan registers the iron rule of the Hykshos ; 
Goshen calls up the sorrowful figures of the 
toil-worn Hebrews ; Migdol traces the path 
of their flight ; Thebes chronicles the glories 
of the lines of Ahmes and Barneses ; Pi-Beseth 
(Bubastis) brings us to Shishak, and the first 
positive synchronism between Egyptian and 
Hebrew annals; Sin (Pelusium) marks the 
advent of the Persian ; On (Heliopolis) pre- 
serves the unbroken tradition of Egyptian 
learning; and Alexandria celebrates the 
triumph of Cbriatianity. Qraphically, and 
indeed delightfully, as these many places and 
events are sketched, Mr. Poole is nevertheless 
at his best when analysing the systems and 
creeds of which this last great capital was 
the centre. Egyptian, Hebrew, Oreek, and 
Christian philosophers meet with equal justice 
at his hands — majestic, Baphaelesque figures, 
boldly outlined against the splendid back- 
ground of Museum and Library. 

"Alexandria, with her Greek and Hebrew 
philosophers, early became a centre of Ohiistian 
thought. Nowhere so much as here did the 
new religion grow and prosper. Nowhere 
did she receive so much from older modes of 
Uiought. The Flatonist saw in Ohristianity a 
fuller and dearer embodiment of the noble 
ideas of hia philosophy than could be seen in 
Judaism ; the Hebrew saw in it the extension 
of the fiaith of Abraham and the promises to 
the whole race of man ; the Egyptian saw in 
it the great doctrines of the divine unity and 
man's future condition, which had only just dis- ' 
appeared from his religion in the shoiuc of its 
contact with philosophy. The Greek vehicle 
which gave the expressions of Hebrew thought a 
definiteness they had hitherto wanted, yet which 
limited that luminous vagueness which has in 
it the living principle of development, was of 
necessity accepted by the Christianity as by the 
Judaism of Alexandria. But Hebrew thought 
reacted upon Ghreek form ; the first translations 
were the work of Hebrews, and the medium 
was deeply coloured by their use. Thus the 
Greek of the early Church was not purely 
Hellenic; rather it was an intermediate mode 
of expression, retaining somewhat of the old 
expansiveness, marked by somewhat of the new 
limitation. Alexandrian speculation was not 
without a native influence. The Egyptian con- 
tributed his love of mystery, and that strong 



desire for individual holiness without reference 
to others, which is the root of asoetioism " ^ , 
(pp. 196 et >q.). 

This is very well put, and may be taken as a . 
fair sample of the breadth, lucidity, and com- 
pactness with which large subjects are 
treated. 

Strongly as I am myself in sympathy with 
the subject of Mr. Poole's book, there must 
inevitably be some points upon which our 
opinions diverge. It is not possible, for 
instance, that we should agree as to the sites 
of Pithom and Barneses, by him identified 
with Heliopolis and Zoan. But upon this 
question, which for some time past I have 
been examining in the pages of Knowledge, 
I will not again enter in the columns of the 
AoASEMT (see my letter on "The Site of 
Baamses," Acadbht, April 24, 1880). I 
may, however, venture to point out one or 
two errors offset. Mr. Poole is quite wrong, 
for example, when he states that no ruins of 
any temple and no " trace of common houses " 
may be found on the site of Memphis. 
Mariette not only discovered the foundations 
of the great temple of Fthah, but also, down 
by the lake, the ruins of a small temple built 
by Barneses V. ; while, as for the common 
hoase«, I myself observed extensive remains 
of crude-brick foundations, and even por- 
tions of walls, of ordinary domestic dwellings 
in various parts of the mounds. Again, 
it appears that for the last twenty years or 
more, Egyptologists- have all been in error 
together as to the etymology of the names of 
the Bubaitite family. Prof. Sayce, with 
whom I have lately been in correspondence 
on this subject, assures me that the so-called 
Assyrian names of the predecessors and 
successors of Shishak are not Assyrian at 
all ; that no such name as Namurath, 
Naromath, or Nimrod has ever been found 
in cuneiform inscriptions ; that Takeleth 
caimot be Tiglath, because not only is Tiglath 
a somewhat inexact transliteration of TuhuUi, 
but TuhulH is in itself only the first part of a 
name, signifying " servant of," the remainder, 
in the case of Tiglath-Pileser, being "pal- 
etarra " — «.«., " the Son of the Firmament ; " 
lastly, that if Oaorkon were Sargon, he (Prof. 
Sayce) does not see how the initial could be 
explained. I have Prof. Sayoe's permission to 
quote his opinion on this important point, 
and for that permission I am glad to take this 
opportunity of thanking him. If, therefore, 
Mr. Poole errs in attributing an Assyrian or 
Babylonian etymology to the names of these 
Bubastite princes, he at all events errs in 
company with Biroh, Brugssh, and other high 
authorities. 

In Citiet of Egypt, as in his lectures, Mr. 
Poole again and again lifts up his voice in 
earnest advocacy of the cause of Egyptian 
excavations — a cause of such supreme interest. 
Biblically, historically, archaeologically, that 
one marvels how it should need advocating at 
all. Bemembering the enthusiasm excited by 
the discovery of the Chaldaean Deluge-tablets, 
one asks with wonder how that enthusiasm is 
compatible with our indifference to the far 
more momentous discoveries which await the 
Egyptian explorer. Of the mounds of Zoau 
Mr. Poole truly remarks that they " cover a 
storehouse of historic treasure, almost cer- 
tainly containing contemporary records of 
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the sojourn, the opprearion, and the ezodiu 
of the Hebrews.'* Such records are more 
vitally important than all the Delage legends 
recently collected, from eveiy quarter of the 
globe^ by F. Lenormant ; yet none care to 
seek for them. The mounds of Heracleopolis 
(Hanes) yet hold fast the secret of that 
mysterious chasm which engulfs 436 years of 
Egyptian history and the events of at least two 
dynastiea. The sites of the cities of Goshen, 
XoiB, Daphne, Naukratis, and many more, 
are perfectly well known; yet, year after 
year, we abandon them to that process of 
slow but certain demolition which awaits every 
ancient mound at the hands of the native 
agiicnlturist. "Below the surface," writes 
mi. Poole, 

" lie the lost books of history, to be taken up 
and read by whoso wilL Bgnt, the land of 
history, hides in every moona the imperishable 
reeords of the past. To the present belongs the 
liok inheritance, waiting like a land of promiae 
for the heir, who has only to go in and take 
possession of this Bt(tred-np Wealth. Diffloulties 
and dangers there are none to he encountered. 
She treMore-houses are unguarded by mighty 
men ; no moimtains have to be passed on the 
way. The very ease of the enterprise has dis- 
couraged those who have mettle to scale the 
towermg Alps and seek the North Pole across 
its barrien of icy desert. Yet the reward 
is far greater than the mere sense of aohieve- 
ment which the other enterprises offer. The 
8torv_ of the oldest civilisation, the far. 
reaching tradition of science and art, the 
wanting links in the histories .of ancient 
nations, Egyptians, Chaldaeans, Assyrians, 
Hebrews, and Greeks — such are the buried 
treasnrea of these neglected mounds. At the 
touch of the pick, the people of the past rise 
like the mighty army of bones whidi the 
prophet saw, are clothed again with flesh, and 
maroh in their ranks along the ancient lines of 
primeval history. It is for us to wake fltem 
from their long sleep " (pp. 163, 164). 

To this I would fain add that it is first of 
all needful to wake the Bible-loving, church- 
and chapel-going English people from their 
long sloth, and to make them see that now, if 
ever, i^ is a serious duty, and not a mere 
archaeological pastime, to contribute funds 
for the purpose of conducting excavations on 
a foreign soil. If Mr. Poole's appeal does 
not move them, nothing will avail. Never 
was cause pleaded with more eloquence, more 
force of scholarship, more fervour of con- 
viction. It will be hard indeed if such a 
book as Oitiet of Egypt — a book which does 
not contain a dull line irom beginning to end 
— should be read, like a novel, for merely the 
entertainment it affords, but raise no fruit for 
the great work which it is mainly written to 
promote. Aicelia. B. Edwaxss. 



Memoir of Annie Keary. By her Sister. 
(Macmillan.) 

Beibebb of Oastle Daly and A DofAting 
Heart will have felt a charm about those 
stories which makes their writer a distinct 
personality, and ensures a welcome to any- 
thing that is to be known about her. 

The time has come in literature when it is 
no longer necessary to oflPer excuses for the 
publication of uneventful lives which con- 
tain no startling incident and no arresting 
facts. The interest of our own day, in fiction, 
poetry, and biography, has extended from the 



outward region of fact to the inward region 
of thought ; and it only needs that a memoir 
shall truly delineate its subject, and that that 
subject shall have been in true relations to 
its human surroundings, to make it welcome. 
But these conditions involve rare qualities, 
both in those who write and those who are 
writteu about — a true gift of insight and 
restrained power in the writer, a certain 
individuality, wide sympathies and elevation 
of thought in the subject. Both conditions 
are fulfilled to a remarkable degree in the 
JHemoir of Jnnie Keary which her sister 
has written. 

"The task before me is rather to ttaoe the 
growth of a character than to give the record of 
a life. I invite my readers to walk step by 
step with the subject of these pages, from 
gracious childhood, tiirough peaceful, useful 
prime, up to the sudden opening of that gate 
through which she passed from mortal sight" 

Thus the writer takes us by the hand, and 
leads us up to her sacred work; and it is 
rather by a series of living pictures, drawn 
from the life of her sister, than by discussion 
of character, motive, or purpose, that she 
shows us this interesting history of growth, 
and the hidden relationship of Annie Eeary's 
own nature to its creations. 

There is a rare charm in the description of 
the home of their childhood in Yorkshire, not- 
withstanding it was in the streets of Hull, 
and knew no country delights ; the imagina- 
tion, perhaps, became all the more vivid from 
this deprivation — at any rate, was whetted for 
the enjoyment when it did come. The " com- 
radeship " of the Irish father, first soldier, and 
then clergyman, and bis stories of Irish life 
and foreign campaigning, seem to have waked 
the germ of the novelist's power within Annie 
Keary. The imagination thus fostered began 
to show itself early in the childish fiction of the 
supposed Mrs. Calkill, the fairy genius of the 
world, " an endless source of bliss ; " in the 
impersonation of Mrs. Sherwood's allegories ; 
in the dream of the nun imprisoned by the 
trap-door above the housemaid's cupboard — 
fancies which in later years found expression 
in her books, notably in Hither JPkim, one 
of the most beautiful stories ever written for 
children. 

A summer spent in a village at the foot of 
the Yorkshire moors deepened her imaginative 
feeling, and gave a setting to her thoughts, 
as well as furnished her with types of 
real character; and by d^prees the happy 
childhood, enriched with tender associations 
and dreams, passed on into a beautiful girl- 
hood. It is difficult to picture such a nature 
straitened in a narrow boarding-school where 
the writing out of sermons seems to have been 
one of the chief educational methods, and the 
teacher had "to pray for patience to read 
Annie Eeary'a veraion of the popular 
preacher's ' precious words.' " 

But even this period of life had its value in 
developing sympathies and forming friend- 
ships, and step by step we are led on through 
the peaceful youth to the harmonious develop- 
ment of the beautiful womanhood — loved and 
giving love, sympathising with all who 
needed sympathy, protecting and caring for 
the weak. 

"It was always the potential good that Annie 
saw ; it was revealed as by a lightning flash to 



her loving heart, and never faded from it snio. 
She never saw tbe worst side of oQuts 0I1U&7, 
or at first, or indsed at aU." 

Her wonderful love to children and gift for 
making them happy are dwelt upon Iwth bj 
her sister and her nephew, who was one of the 
motherless children for a time made happy bj 
her. This charge, and an episode of 1ot« 
which di4 not find its fulfilment, a move to 
London, and the death of her two brothen 
and her father are the next records of her 
life; and almost immediately afterwsidt 
her literary career began. Her storiei 
for children were followed by novels which 
found an increasing recognition from their 
talent, sympathy, and fr^hnws. Througl 
the ShadotM, Oldhury, Janets S<me, and 
Olemency Franklyn are all filled with delicats 
perceptions and harmonious thought; while 
Castle Daly, which seemed to many the 
most complste of Annie Keary 's worlo, mi 
full of the insight described by her sister ia 
the words, " She did not try to set othen 
right; she only listened to and loved sod 
understood her fellow-areaturei." Oatvaid 
events furnished little of the basis of theee 
fascinating stories. A winter in Egypt leesu 
to have had its result chiefiy in the production 
of Early Egyptian History; and from the 
publiabed letters we cannot gather thst her 
imagination was ever much touched or 
quickened by Nature or passing events ; her 
work was the result of inward sympsthiei. 
And it was this sympathetic gift which 
rendered her relations to the poor so uvqna 
No one can read this memoir without beisf 
struck by the letters which are addreneil to 
the poor girls whom she was endeavoviig 
to help. In these letters there is no pstns- 
age, no condescension, nor removal of kendt 
to a different plane for the purpose of ia- 
strnction. She writes with perfect fellowship 
of the life which is common to all. To 1 
little servant-maid, whom she addresses u 
" dear little Katie," she deaoribee in easy woidi 
the beautiful finish of a flower ; to s pil 
in a reformatory she writes about a white 
hyacinth and the light which healed it vbea 
bruised. It is this same living sympathy 
which makes Oastle Daly ao pathetic, Fii^ 
JPhim so humorous, and throws a halo round 
the common life of London streets and 
lodgings in A Doitbting Heart. 

Her biographer shows in an interesting 
way how the imagination of her sister was 
touched by spiritualism and strongly at- 
tracted by Soman Catholiciam, but also that 
her religious belief was passingly helped, and 
not limited, by eithor. Her laith. like her 
sympathy, was wide. " We have iJl eternity 
to learn God in," she writes to a friend; 
" it would be a poor prospect if we oonld get 
very tat into our lesson here. . .. Do not yon 
think that, after all, it is only the heart of God 
that we can expect or need want to see mnoh of 
here?" 

Cheerfulness, and •the power of spraadmg 
it, seem to have been some of h« remarkable 
characteristics ; and such qualities are greatly 
enhanced by the knowledge that all her life 
she had to contend with the physical infirmity 
of partial deafness. 

The curtain falls on suffering which seems 
only to draw this beauUM life into deeper 
harmony. Her wonderful appreoiatioa of 
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James Hinton's thoogbts about pain, wbicb 
she Bends to comfort a fellow-sufferer, shows 
her selflessness. We seem to feel that the 
wide sympathies and loving^ heart had indeed 
done their work when her sister could write, 
"Any life which touched hers, in however 
slight a degree, interested her." Id the 
months of ebbing life, sustained by her sister 
and her friend Emilia, A Doubting Heart was 
written. To the nnknown which she called 
" home " she went with the trust of a little 
child. 

Eliza Eeary has done for the sake of others 
a difficult and sacred work, and baa done it 
with exquisite graoe and refinement. From 
no one bat herself could have come such a 
memoir of the one she knew best. Sbe will 
have her reward in knowing that the musio 
of her sister's life will touch many hearts and 
waken a response to its lore and joyonsness. 

F. M. OwBir. 



BITCHHSIH'B EDITIOir OP "HATEU.H THE 
■WISE." 

Nathan iar Weite: a Dramatic Poem by 
Leasing. "German Classics," edited, with 
English Notes, (fee, by C. A. Buchheim. 
VoL VI. (Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

Thekb is in German history no more epoch- 
making personality than that of Leasing. 
Both in literature and theology his appear- 
ance marks a new departure. If we look at 
him as a literary phenomenon, we find in his 
works a vivacity compared with which the 
earlier German Uterature looks tame, a clear- 
ness and aptness of expression compared with 
which the style of his predecessors seems 
clumsy and commonplaee. These qualities 
have caused him to be thought Frenchified, 
though probably no prominent man of his day 
was less touched by the Gallio mania of the 
days of Frederick the Great; his clearness 
and vivacity are natural to him ; he could not 
be otherwise than clear and lively. And in 
theology he represents the tendency to con- 
template the religious history of man as a 
whole, iu contrast with the tendency — often 
dominant in the Church — to assume that 
those who do not agree with us in matters of 
religious faith have no religion. Bitter von 
Lang (quoted in Mrs. Austin's Qermany from 
1760 to 18i4, p. 119) tells us that in bis 
youth — about 1770 — his father, a Lutheran 
pastor, lived on terms of great intimacy with 
the Benedictine monks who inhabited a 
neighbouring convent, and that he also read 
the lessons in Hebrew in the synagogue. 
This was a pastor after Lessing's own heart. 
And we can hardly suppose that such an 
instance was solitary; there were doubtless 
others who took much the same view of their 
relation to those wbo differed from them in 
forms of faith, and felt that the points in which 
they agreed as men were much more important 
than those in which they differed as theo- 
logians. It was this view of life which 
liMsing represented as a man of genius alone 
can. 

And no single work of Lessing's represents 
these two tendencies — the literary and the 
theological — so completely as Nathan the 
Wise. Before his time, German dramas in 
verse were commonly written, like the French, 



in the twelve-syllable iambic, though not 
always in rhyme. Lessing was the firut man 
of eminence who used in German the more 

fraceful, flexible, and expressive metre of the 
Inglish dramatists. Certainly he is neither 
a Shakspere nor a Milton in his use of it ; he 
adopted it because his subject required it, not 
because any strong impulse drove him to 
write in verse. He felt that he could not 
write a didactic Oriental drama either in 
prose or in the heavy alexandrines of pre- 
ceding dramatists ; therefore, with the taste 
and judgment which distinguished him, he 
chose for the vehicle of his thought verse 
rather than prose, and an easy and uncon- 
strained, rather than a neat and antithetic, 
form of verse. This is what he seems to mean 
when, in a letter to his brother (Buchheim, 
p. xlvi.), he says that his verses " would be 
much worse if they were much better; " not 
that he consciously wrote bad verses, but that 
he wrote verses which might seem bad, be- 
cause loose and inartificial, to the admirers of 
polished couplets. Considered simply as a 
reform of poetic metre, we may perhaps say 
that Nathan occupies in German literature 
much the same position that Lord Surrey's 
translation of part of the Aeneid does in 
EngUsh. Lord Surrey is no more to be 
compared with Shakspere than Lessing with 
Goethe, but he was before him. 

And in its theological aspect, Nathan is 
probably the first really literary attempt— at 
least in Germany — to protest against the 
hasty condemnation of those religions which 
differ from our own. Lessing is not a scoffer 
of the school of Diderot and d'Holbach, but 
a religious-minded man who desires to point 
out that men of pure and noble lives are to 
be found among Jews and Mohammedans as 
well as Christians ; and that even among pro- 
fessing Christians are to be found men who 
are not only narrow-minded, but false and 
treacherous. The wretched political condition 
of the Jews in many of the German States 
before the French invasion — of which Heine 
has left us so vivid a description from the 
sufferer's point of view — supplied a special 
motive for his making his central figure, his 
model of wisdom and disinterested virtue, a 
Jew — an adumbration perhaps of the Jewish 
Socrates, Moses Mendelssohn. The drama 
grew out of the ancient story of the Three 
Bings, which caught Lessing's fancy when he 
read it in Boccaccio, and of which the moral 
is, that, with our imperfect knowledge 
of abstract truth, the only test by which 
we can know the truth of the religions 
which we see around us is in the fruit 
which they produce in the lives of their 
professors. In the drama, Nathan the Jew 
stands above all the rest in wisdom and 
generosity. Less wise, but stUl noble and 
generous, are the Mohammedans, the Sultan 
Saladin, his sister Sittah, and the Dervish. 
Of the Christians, the Templar is honest and 
high-spirited ; the Patriarch of Jerusalem, a 
historical character, is simply detestable^ 
mean, false, and intriguing ; Daja is a narrow- 
minded, gossiping woman, who has no special 
intention of doing wrong and no strong prin- 
ciple to keep her right ; the lay-brother is a 
simple creature, whose natural goodness of 
heart resists the sophistry of the Patriarch. 
The adopted daughter of Nathan, Beoha, the 



child of Christian and Mohammedan parents, 
has no positive religion, but has been brought 
up simply to reverence truth and goodness. 
The plot is rather an uncomfortable one, a 
brother falling in love with a sister, while 
neither of them know of the relationship. So 
didactic a poem could hardly reach the highest. 
artistic excellence; it is distinguished by 
earnest teaching, good language, and pungent 
allusion rather than by poetic fire or dramatic 
movement. Nevertheless, it contains lessons 
so acceptable to kindly and generous natures 
that it has retained its hold on the stage and 
has delighted suooessive generations. It 
received uio form, however, m which it was 
snccessfal on the stage from the skilful hands 
of Schiller and Goethe. 

Such a play as this eminently requires 
annotation even for the German reader of 
the present day, much more for the English. 
The circumstance under which it arose, the 
reception which it encountered, its relation 
to Lessing's other works — all these have to 
be explained if we would enter fully into its 
meaning, to say nothing of the numerous 
allusions and peculiarities of language which 
require the help of the annotator. All that 
can be required in the way of introduction 
and notes is supplied in Prof. Buchheim's 
admirable edition, which puts the student in 
a position to read Nathan with ease and 
profit. It is not a mere school edition, or 
one destined simply for the use of the 
numerous young gentlemen who are " cram- 
ming" for examination, though to them 
also it will be extremely useful. It is the 
work of a thoughtful and cultivated man, 
thoroughly acquainted with Lessing literature, 
and writing Eoglish like an Englishman. 
Dr. Buchheim's edition will henceforth be 
indispensable to those of our countrymen 
who desire to study Nathan the Wise intelli- 
gently. S. ChbbteUlII. 



Wanderiagt in BahehUitam Bj Major* 
Gen. Sir C. M. MacGregor. (W. H. 
Allen.) 

Fsw living travellers have a truer eye for the 
salient physical features, the ethnical rela- 
tions, and political situation of the less-known 
Asiatic regions than the distinguished author 
of this pleasantly written volume. These 
useful qualities had already been turned to 
excellent account during his exploration of 
Ehorasau in the year 1875. But that ex- 
pedition had been brought to such a sudden 
and unsatisfactory conclusion by the timid 
and short-sighted policy of the British Foreign 
Office that it is not surprising the gallant 
officer should have resolved " never to travel 
in those countries again." Fortunately, the 
irresistible attraction of " maps with blank 
spaces," combined with the considerate action 
of Lord Salisbury, induced him to relent so 
far as to return to duty in India via Balu- 
chistan, with the view of clearing up some 
interesting geographical problems in that 
comparatively little-known region. 

The expedition was undertt^en in company 
with the ill-fated Capt. R. B. Lockwood, of 
the 3rd Panjab Cavalry, towards the close of 
1876, and brought to a successful issue in the 
early spring of the following year. During 
that comparatively brief periM a wise division 
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of labour enabled the travellera to cover a very 
wide area, and thus materially diminish the 
extent of " blank apacea " hitherto ao painfully 
conapicuouB on the maps of Baluchistan. The 
first section of the journey comprised the 
whole of West Makrdn proper, whose drain- 
age ia southwards mainly through the Dasht 
^ver to the Arabian Sea. Here MaoGregor 
took a more easterly course, starting from the 
desolate telegraph station of Pasni, on the 
coast, and procMding through the Balgatar 
depression nearly due north to Mir Isa in the 
Panjgnr district. At this place he was soon 
joined by Lockwood, who had started from 
Gwadar and followed a north-easterly course 
through the Dasht Valley and Kej division. 
The chief results of this first stage were a 
thorough survey of the important Biver 
Dasht and a determination of the true 
character of the Balgatar plain. At its mouth, 
which is four hnndred yards wide, the Dasht 
has about six feet on the bar at high water, 
" but at low it is quite dry, with only a small 
channel six inches deep " (p. 76). Yet at 
Damb, many miles inland, and above the 
reach of the tides, it is still " one hundred and 
fifty yards wide and thirty feet deep " (p. 79). 
Balgatar was found to be a true lacustrine 
basin, or, at all events, a natural depression 
flooded intermittently by the rains " for an 
area of several miles " (p. 49). This feature 
of the land seems to have escaped the atten- 
tion of Gol. Ross and other previous explorers, 
because they had crossed the country during 
the dry season. As the author justly remarks, 
it often happens that " the most careful 
traveller by no means exhausts the informa- 
tion about a country, and the best of us are 
apt to make mistakes " {ibid.). 

Beyond Panjgur the travellers entered the 
unknown region stretching along the Persian 
frontier northwards to Sistan, the exploration 
of which formed the main object of the 
expedition. This tract, which had never 
been traversed since the days of Pottinger 
(1810), has continued to figure as the 
" Ehwan Desert " on our maps, on which its 
main drainage appears to flow northwards 
through the Mashkid (Mashkel) Biver to the 
Zirreh " Hamun," consequently to the Hel- 
mand basin. The point never having been 
determined by actual survey, the Ma«hkel 
was conjecturally traced by a line of dots as 
far north as 30° N. But oar travellers have 
at last cleared up the mystery by following 
tbu river throughout its whole course from 
its head-waters in Faojgur to its mouth in 
the Mashkel Hamun, This swamp was found 
to lie under 63° E., 28° 20' N.— that is, fully 
seventy miles south of the Zirreh Hamun, 
from which it moreover proved to be separ- 
ated by another depression, the Talab Hamun, 
and by the Band-i-Naru range of mountains. 
The Mashkel, which is joined by the Mashkid 
from Sarb&d above the romantic Tank-Zorati 
gorge, is thus shown to constitute an inde- 
pendent inland area of drainage, like those of 
the Helmand, Jordan, Oxus, Tarim, and so 
many others in Asia. 

The main work of the expedition having 
thus been accomplished, and confirmed by 
a rapid but venturesome ride northwards to 
the Zirreh depression, nothing remained 
except to prosecute the journey eastwards to 
British India. Here, again, the dirision-of- 



labonr principle was usefully applied, the 
travellers separating at Sband^k, and pur- 
suing two nearly parallel routes right across 
North Baluchistan to the Indus Valley. In 
the region thus traversed there were, of 
course, no great geographical problems await- 
ing solution. But its topography was very 
carefully noted, and recorded both in the 
body of the work and in the Appendix, which 
contains the direction, distances, and main 
features of no less than twenty-two routes 
crossing the plateau between the Persian and 
Indian frontiers. 

The explorers do not appear to have been so 
fortunate with their Btlachi personel as was 
Mr. Floyer, who was about the same time 
travelling in Persian Makrdn (see Acadeky, 
June 17, 1882). Complaints of their greed, 
moroseness, and stupidity are constant ; and 
a somewhat unfavourable opinion was rather 
prematurely formed of the whole race. 

"One trait of the Baluohis is their intense 
avarioioosness. If you give them anything, 
they unbluahingly ask for something more. 
Whenever you ask a Baluchi to do anything 
for you, he invariably says, ' What wul you 
give meP' The other day one of my paid 
escort wanted payment for coming to the top 
of a bill wiUk me I "(p. 122). 

At the end of the expedition a characteristic 
scene took place with Mahmud, leader of the 
native escort, a man described as " shameless 
in his greed, without honour in his dealings, 
uniformly insolent in bis address, the concen- 
trated essence of all that was bad in Baluch 
nature." While many of the others were 
rewarded with presents over and above their 
stipulated pay, Mahmud and his equally un- 
worthy brother, Gholam Rasul, were told 
they would receive nothing extra, not even 
the guns which had been promised them con- 
ditionally on their good behaviour, MacGregor 
remarking, 

" ' I have been extremely dissatisfied with yon 
all from beginning to end. You came to me 
full of high promises of service, and you have 
not fulfilled one of them ; and, therefore, all I 
shall do for you is to give yon the wages I pro- 
mised. ' And I handed him over a bag of rupeee. 
He took them very quietly and counted them, 
and said in a sneering tone, 'They are all 
right,' adding, ' Where are the guns, et cetera, 
you promised us P ' I said, ' I promised you 
them if you behaved properly ; but, as you have 
net, I shall not give you one.' He glared at 
me and said, 'You must' I replied, *I shall 
not.' ' We will make yon,' said Mahmud. ' By 
G — , will you ! ' said I, jumping up and pulling 
oat my revolver. On this they all seized their 
arms, and it looked rather as if there was going 
to be some fighting ; but I never thought so. I 
knew the crew too well" (p. 196). 

The affiur ended even better than might 
have been expected, for Mahmud, on cooling 
down, confessed himself in the wrong and 
craved forgiveness. So he was not so utterly 
bad after all ; and, as others are spoken of as 
"ever cheerful, ever ready, ever obedient," 
and one especially as " one of the moat quiet, 
willing, indefatigable men I have ever aeen," 
it may be surmised that the high opinion 
formed of the sterling qualities of the Baluchi 
people by Mr. Floyer, who knew them well, 
came, perhaps, on the whole, nearer to the 
truth than that of our travellers. 

Anyhow, they had every reason to be satis- 
fied with the neighbouring Brahuis, whose 



linguistic and ethnical affinities utill remtin 
an unsolved puzzle. The very first Brshui chief i 
met on entering theb domain gave MiioGr>^.)r 
a most cordial and generous reception. 

" As we were f^ing along, an elderly gentlemtn 
rushed out with a small carpet, and ualted oat, 
' Hi 1 where are you going P Stop here.' Ami. 
when we still kept on our way, he saiil, ■ Hi I 
stop here, yon are my guest ; don't blacken mj 
face,' and so on. I was so much amused that I 
halted; then he seized hold of my leg and laid, 
' Now, yon are going to stop.' But I wantet 
to go on to be near the water. ' Water ! I will 
give yoa water, and meat and milk and bread- 
whatever you want.' . . . Ajid he kept oii 
pressing me for a long time to have this and 
that. This, as a specimen, and a first specimea, 
of the Brahnis, was certainly a great improTt- 
ment; I was more than a mouth among the 
Baluohis. and no man ever offered me a gl>M o( 
water" (p. 213). 

Both Brahnis and Baluohis seem to hare 
generally accepted the Khan of Kalat's rule, 
backed as it now is by the prestige of hit 
alliance with the Eaisar-i-Htnd. The political 
situation is, on the whole, satisfactory, and 
peace might everywhere be established wert 
the central authorities to display a little more 
energy in dealing with such naruly cbieft as 
Azad Khan and one or two others. Thi< ii 
evident from MaoGregor's interview witli 
Zangi, head of the fierce Narui Balachia, 
from whom be obtained proTisions and gmits 
to prosecute the journey to the Zitreh 
Hamun :— 

"He was a gentlemanly, qaiat-lookiog bm, 
and I beoame prepossessed iu nia fa?oar atoow. 
Though the obief of such a clan of ruffian), ud 
though his dress was but mean, there were wj 
evident signs of the chief in him. Nov, m; 
plan with all such individuals is to addreas tliwii 
as if I took it for granted that they would not 
only obey, bat be willing to carry out, an; o( 
my orders, and so, after the usual salutations, I 
began. It was really a very extraordinary thing 
for one Englishman to appear in the midst of tht 
fastnesses of one of the most notorioosl; Uvleu 
olans of all the lawless fialuch race (of whom 
Pottinger has recorded, ' Bound i>y no lawa and 
restrained by no feelings of humanity, the 
Naruis are the most savage and predatory 
of Baluohis'), to send for their chief, and tiien 
proceed to dictate orders to him " (p. 162). 
Yet the experiment was thoroughly succew- 
fal ; Zangi proved most serviceable, suppli^ 
all requiaitea, and bided loyally by ^ 
pledged word in all things. 

The work is full of such instructive soeow, 
while the graphic descriptions of the pecolitr 
Baluch scenery are abundantly illustrated by 
numerous artistic sketches Irom the pencil 
of Gen. MacGregor, whose Ifiarrative of* 
Jourtujf in £iora»dnhtLd already establiabed 
his reputation as an accomplished draughts- 
man. The accompanying bketch map ia on a 
large scale, and gives, for the first tim^ » 
correct idea of the water-partings and drainage 
systems in Sistan and West Makran. There 
is also a good portrait of the lamented Capt 
Lockwood, who so soon fell a victim to 
the germs of disease contracted during bis 
" Wanderings in Baluchistan." 

A. H. Ke4W. 
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2%r«0 Booit of Ood: Kature, History, and 
Scripture. Sermona by George Dawson. 
(Eegan Paul, Trench & Go.) 

The principle of the elStvre is already pretty 
well estabUshed in oburohes and chapels, and 
the preacher who exceeds the accustomed 
twenty or thirty minutes is likely to hear 
of it from some "aggrieved parishioner." 
Brevity, where there is neither eloquence nor 
learning, is doubtless commendable ; but to 
suppose that any of the gnat theological 
problems can be adequately discugsed in half- 
an-hour is absurd. The attempt is made 
Sunday after Sunday, and is one of the causes 
contributory to "the decay of modem 
preaching." The old-fashioned custom which 
Mr. Diwson adopted, of delivering a course 
of sermons, is far more satisfactory. The 
auditors then come with a certain amount of 
mental preparation, and the preacher is able 
to present conseoutively the several phases of 
his Bobjeot without fearing that in his rapid 
and random ntterances he has done injustice 
to xny one of them. 

The sermons comprised in the present 
volume were composed — or at any rate 
preached — near the end of Mr. Dawson's life, 
and they chiefly deal with the relations 
between Scripture and science. They are, as 
a matter of course, honest and bold ; upon 
their orthodoxy we pronounce no opinion. 

Mr. Dawson's main position is that Nature, 
History, and Scripture are three books written 
by the same Hand ; in studying any one of 
them you necessarily gain some knowledge of 
the Author, and in studying all of them — 
constantly and carefully— you get the fullest 
knowledge. And to know the Author is to 
love him, for in acquiring that knowledge 
not only will the faculties of the mind be 
employed and cultivated, but also those of the 
soul and of the heart. 

" Christ claims that God is to be loved with all 
our natnre. They who love God, then, with 
the heart only do sin. You are to love Ood 
with all your mind, with all your brain and 
thought and power ; with reason and argument, 
with learning and knowledge . . . Being 
ignorant is disservice to Orod : so much with- 
£«wn from the Almighty." 

In the second series of discourses, Christ 
i* contrasted in succession with Moses, Zeno, 
Epicurus, and Mohammed. It scarcely need 
be raid that even the last of these teachers 
meets with justice at Mr. Dawson's hands, 
and that he recognites all the truth that 
there was in the " false prophet." But he 
believes that Mohammedanism is doomed to 
eorly decay because it contains within it a 
va«t amount of superfluous stuff which cannot 
be i>e( arated from it. The mere " law busi- 
iiCM " with which it is hopelessly entangled 
mu^t shorten its life. 'I'hen there is the 
absence of any provision for tolerance in it, 
which mnst unfit it for resting in peace by 
the itide of other creeds; and, lastly, the 
absolutely political character of the religion 
must ever be a source of weakness. "No 
man doubts," adds Mr. Dawgon, " except 
the Roman Catholic, that the march of 
true religion depends upon it* freedom 
from political connexion." It is beside our 
pur|K>>e to discuss these questions, but we 
cannot help being amused with the self- 
cofjfi'leijce Mr. Dawson displajs. Elsewhere 



it shows itself in refuting, to his own satis- 
faction, such absurd notions as an infallible 
Church, an infallible Pope, and an infallible 
Book, but in leaving for our acceptance the 
infallibility of Mr. IDawBon himself. 

There is a good deal of hard hitting in the 
volume, and perhaps the following is as char- 
acteristic a specimen of Mr. Dawson's style 
as can be found. He had no sympathy with 
the " revival" set on foot in Birmingham by 
Messrs. Moody and Sankey, and selected for 
his special scorn some Pecksniffiaa phrases 
which certainly invited it. 

" If all the humorists that have ever lived in 
England had dnbbed together to write the 
next request they could not have equalled it 
in unction, foolishuess, and absurdity. It is: 
' Prayers are requested for a gentleman pur- 
chasing an estate, that he may not make 
it an idol.' I hope you won't suspect that 
I made this myself, for I have not genius 
enough to equal it. 'Prayers requested for 
a gentleman purchasing an estate, that he 
may not make it an idol I ' Had I known that 
mntleman, I might have been of use to him. I 
should have said to him, 'Don't purchase it, 
then you won't run any risk.' I must say that 
a piece of more fulsome, egregious cant was 
never turned out before Gh>d and man than by 
the unctuous, greasy, vulgar, ostentatiouB fellow 
who thus informed the assembled multitude 
that he was 'purchasing an estate.' ... If 
that man had felt his daiiger he would have 
found other ways of fighting it than advertising 
it If that man felt he was in peril he either 
would not have bought the estate, or, with the 
large hand of charity, he would have taken care 
that it did not become an idol. . . . Whether 
the man has purchased the estate or whether 
the idolatry remains, I don't know." 

One may doubt whether such fierce indigna* 
tion was not thrown away, but of its genuine- 
ness there can be no question, for genuineness 
appears to have been the key-note of George 
Dawson's character. 

CkABLES J. ROBINSOK. 
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Val Strange : a Story of the Primrose Way. 
By David Christie Murray. In 3 vols. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 

Patty's Partner. By Jean Middlemass. In 
8 vols. (Tinsley Bros.) 

Th« Price She Paid. By Frank Lee Benedict. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

Qeraldine Saiethome : a Sketch. By the 
Author of " Miss Molly." ( Blackwood.) 

A Waygide Snowdrop. By M. E. Winchester. 
' (Seeley.) 

Yalentine Stbanoe, who treads the tempt- 
ing but perilous primrose way, is only the 
nominal hero of Mr. Christie Murray's clever 
and attractive novel, the real centre of 
interest being found in the character of Hiram 
Search, a conception which, among other 
charms, has that great and increasingly rare 
charm of freshness. The citizen of the great 
republic has of late years been made much of 
by English novelists, but, so far, the Yankee 
of our insular fiction has revelled in an irritat- 
ing monotony of prosperity ; for if he have 
not, like the delightful hero of The Golden 
Butterfly, " struck ile," he has, by some 
other piece of luck or display of " 'cate- 
ness," accumulated a pile which makes 



him tolerably independent of fortune. 
There is therefore something pleasantly 
novel in being introduced to a Yankee who, 
when we make his acquaintance, is reduced to 
one pipeful of tobacco, one match, and two- 
pence in cash, and who, after a career of 
chair-mending, 'bus-conducting, and domestic 
service, vanishes from our sight as the con- 
tented possessor of a very modest competence. 
Hiram is admirable throughout ; the com- 
bination in his character of shrewdness and 
tenderness— much rarer and more difficult to 
portray than the union of tenderness and 
strength — is indicated with fine vigour of 
realisation ; and the conception, as a whole, 
would suffice to redeem from insignificance 
even a book otherwise not noteworthy. Val 
Strange, with his fitful impulses of striving 
after things lovely and of g^ood report, and 
his weak will, which allows him to drift so 
hx away from them, is a much more familiar 
and less original figure. He is another 
Arthur Donnithome, but he lacks Arthur's 
charm ; and, as the incidents of his progress 
along the flowery path to Avernus are less 
tragical than those which inform with pro- 
found sadness the third volume of Adam 
Bede, the lover of Constance Jolly is naturally 
not BO interesting a personage as the lover of 
Hetty Sorrel. Still, there are both strength 
and delicacy of drawing in the delineation 
of Yal's struggle with the passion which 
involved treachery to his dearest friend ; and if 
we feel dissatisfied, it is with the nature of 
Mr. Murray's material, not with the quality 
of his craftsmanship. The remuning char- 
acters are, for the most part, of a somewhat 
conventional type. Mr. Jolly, the elder, with 
his pompous selfishness very imperfectly con- 
cealed by a thin disguise of high-mindedness, 
is a subordinate member of the Blifil and 
Pecksnifi* family, of which most of us are 
getting tired ; Garling, though forcibly con- 
ceived, is, after all, a very unreal and incredible 
villain ; and the women of the story seem to 
us a little wanting in distinctness. It is, 
however, easy to say too much of deficiencies 
which would not be worth noticing in detail 
were Val Strange less good a novel than it is. 
The story, as a story, is deftly constructed ; 
and Mr. Christie Murray's style is just the 
right style for fiction — not garish, but still 
full of colour and movement, neither too 
literary nor too free and easy. Here is a 
sentence which might have been written by 
George Eliot: — 

"Here and there — after years of close and 
tender intercourse, broken by the rubs of life, 
made sweet by birth and holy by death of little 
children — one man learns to naderstand one 
woman ; but to strive to sum the sex were a 
vain arithmetic, though a man had the years of 
Methuselah in which to prosecute it." 
Here, too, is another echo of the same large 
utterance :— • 

" Fear, and Bamorse, and Hate, and Bage, and 
Jealousy, and Love, with all the rest, live on in 
spite of civilisation, and make life noble as the 
soul guides them, or make life ignoble as they 
guide the souL" 

Val Strange is emphatioally an able and 
interesting book. 

The merits of Patty' t Partner are suffi- 
ciently numerous to make its one defect more 
than usually irritating. Miss Middlemass has 
a pleasant knack of narrative, a considerable 
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gnup of oharaoter, a conspicuous lightness of 
literaiy touch, and an unfailing command of 
a style which is rimple, yet never hald ; but 
the workmanship of this novel seems to indi- 
cate a serious lack of that constructive ability 
which is one of the essentials of complete 
success in fiction. The putting together of 
the story of Patit/'s Partner (and 1 cannot 
refrain from asking, in passing, who Patty's 
partner was) is decidedly clumsy; and 
clumsiness in imaginative work is only 
tolerable when it is, as sometimes happens, 
the accompaniment to distinguished genius. 
The plan by which Max Sohippheim, the 
wealthy manufacturer, is inveigled out of 
England in order to prevent his marriage 
with Patty Urske, the pretty faotory-girl, is 
both awkward and incredible. So clever a 
woman as Lady Muriel Alston is repre- 
sented to be would never have involved 
herself in a plot so loosely arranged as to 
render discovery of her part in it absolutely 
certain, and so childishly ineffective that even 
its temporary sncoess was owing to an acci- 
dent upon which nobody could have counted. 
The muddled management of this part of the 
story goes a long way towards spoiling a 
novel which is otherwise pleasing. The 
sketches of factory life at Arundale are faith- 
ful and realisable, the portrait of Joe Marks 
being specially effective ; and there is a genuine 
feeling of light comedy in the chapters devoted 
to the shabby-genteel Tramberley household. 
That in which Felix Elton askes Mr. Tram- 
berley's approval of his courtship of Angela is 
.perhaps the best in the book. 



Tike Priee She Paid ia so striking and power- 
ful a novel, so obviously the production of a 
man not merely of talent, but of something 
very like genius, that I am almost ashamed 
to confess my entire unfamiliarity with Saint 
Simon't Niece and Madame, which are named 
on the title-pagfe as previous works from Mr. 
Benedict's pen. As the scene of the present 
atory is laid in a rural district among the 
mountains of Pennsylvania, and as there are 
some slight internal evidences that the writer 
is an American, it seems possible— though I 
may, of course, be altogether mistaken — that 
this is the first book of his which has been 
published here, in which case he is likely to 
nave a warm welcome from English admirers 
of his countrymen, Mr. W. D. Howells and 
Mr. Henry James, Jun. The heroine, Georgia 
Grosvenor, is a young lady whose innate 
nobility and womanliness of nature are con- 
cealed even more thoroughly from herself 
than from others by a crust of acquired 
worldlinees; and the price she pays is the 
saorifioe — or what she supposes to be the 
sacrifice— of her cherished tastes and ambi- 
tions at the call of love. The motive, it will 
be seen, is a simple and familiar one ; but its 
very simplicity leaves Mr. Benedict free to 
throw all his power as an artist into arrange- 
ment of pose and detail of portraiture. In 
Tigonr and subtlety of imaginative conception 
I know nothing of the same kind much finer 
than the composition of the central group of 
ibtur figures— -Gecnrgia (Srosvenor herself, her 
friend, PhiUis French, her lover, Denis Bonrke, 
and her half-brother, Maurice Peyton. The 
Priee She Paid, like so many of the best 



allusiveness of presentation which contrasts 
not unpleasantly with the directness of the 
ordinary English treatment, and enables us 
to apprehend a character by what may be 
called its aroma rather than its outline. 
Some people may be tired by conversations 
which do not seem to advance the action of 
the story, and may oomplun, like the claret- 
drinking farmer in Punch, that they " get no 
forrarder ; " but another class of readers will 
find a keen intellectual enjoyment in the fine- 
ness of the touches by which the portraits gain 
their pliancy and lifelike variety of expression. 
Perhaps in the first volume the method is 
rather too severely dramatic, without having 
the broad treatment of actual drama, for even 
chapters of sparkling dialogue become tan- 
talising when the development of character is 
so slow as it is here ; nut when the action 
really begins, and the relations of the actors to 
each other become more fully comprehensible, 
the reader's satisfaction is no longer alloyed. 
Some of the situations in the third volume 
are exceptionally strong, and the handling is 
never tentative, but always sure and masterly. 
Pbillis French and Denis Bourke are very 
ddightful studies, though one's pleasure in 
the former is somewhat marred by PhilUs'g 
habit of speaking of herself, and encouraging 
others to speak of her, as "P. French." 
The trick lacks humour, but seems to me not 
lacking in a touob of vulgarity ; and in such 
a book as this a vulgarity is also a discord. 

During the eight or nine years which have 
passed since the publication of Jlfus iloThf, 
its author has gained dexterity and finish of 
workmanship, without losing the sponta- 
neity, gusto, and power of unforced pathos 
which gave that book so great a charm. 
Oeraldine Hawthorne, though modestly en- 
titled "a sketch," would be better described 
as a cabinet picture, with a Meissonier-Iike 
rendering of detail and an atmosphere of 
pensive sentiment like that which we perceive 
in Mr. G. H. Bongfaton's most characteristic 
work. Here again we are taken across the 
Atlantic, to the time of apple-blossom in the 
year 1775, when the colonies are rising 
against Qeorge III., and Geraldine Hawthorne 
is living a quiet life at Endicot Farm, dreaming 
of the possible hero who may some day 
come to claim her devotion and give her life 
a new significance. Geraldine is a spiritual 
sister of Dorothea Brooke, and her Mr. 
Casaubon is a certain Ralph Calverley, 
captain of the far-famed Calverley's Horse. 
She, however, is never wholly disenchanted ; 
and there is a pathetic grandeur in her un- 
faltering faithfulness to the hero who has 
ceased to be heroic. The tragic elements in 
the story prevent one from calling it a prose 
idyll ; but all the earlier chapters are full of 
pure idyllic feeling, and are instinct with a 
dainty gracefulness which is not lost even in 
the subdued sadness of the close. 



think differently, it may be said that (he 
story is interesting; and that, apart from 
this pervading mistake, there are none of thoie 
violations of good taste which spoil so minr 
works of religions fic^on. 

Jakss Abhcboft Nobu. 



BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 



A Wayside Snowdrop is a well-meant and 
in many respects well-written story, intended 
for the perusal of young people in Evangelical 
households. Whether the records of spiritual 
precocity with which the book abounds are 
healthy reading for children seems to us 
more than doubtful, and to people who share 
this doubt Miss Winchester's tale cannot be 
Anteriean novels, is oharaoterise'd by a certain reoonunended. For the sake of those who 



yatai, a Field for Emigration. By William 
Eermode, of Natal. (Trttbner.) This vork it 
desired solely for persons contemplating eoi. 
grabon, and not tor the general reader. A 
considerable qttantity of infonnation is girn 
in a small compass and small print ; and, if 
the emigrant has decided on Nat^ as his fotote 
home, we know of no better book to recommend 
to him. Bat whether its perusal ^ indaoe 
the intending emigrant to fix on Natal ia 
doubtfnl. Natal has advantages which it ahsree 
with other colonies,- and one disadvantaipe, ani 
that of vast importanee, which belonge to itaelf 
alone. The overwhelnring praponderanoe o( the 
native population, together with the ntio of 
their increase (so much larger than that of the 
Europeans), must, in our opinion, make the 
future of the colony at the very least an 
alarming one. Mr. Eermode denies this abso- 
lutely, and asserts that " In this preponderance 
of the natives than exists no cause for nneaei- 
ness whatever." We wish his argamenti is 
support of his assertion were more oonvinoing. 
Even admitting that no danger is to be feand 
firom the increase of the native population, they 
form a very serious hindrance to the saooeu of 
English emigrants, espedally those of the lonr 
orders. There is a nsk, the author telle lu, 
of the market for farm-labourers being onr- 
stooked, since colonial agricniturista employ 
native and coolie labourers almost exdnanly. 
The natives also compete suooeasfiilly with 
Europeans in all kinds of housework, si tbtt 
there does not seem much opening for domeitio 
servants. He also states that, 
"were there a large influx of British ti\ixia» ni 
mechanios, the supply would be so mach gnattr 
than the immediata demuid ttiat wag** wniJd be 
loweNd, and many would not find employaNSt. 
... Of batohers, oakers, grooan, diapen, mn- 
honsemen, tea., few are required bsyendwhattki 
colony can rapply ; and it oiay be ■■ well to M 
that the supply of prof e— lonal men, raoli m 
Uwyeri, artirts, and literary naa, and ail vho an 
nnaoonstomed to nuDoal labonr, la ia etHMB of the 
demand." 

The only class whidh, according to the vriter'a 
showing, is fairly certain to sucoeed is that of 
farmers with both capital and experience. Of 
this class we fear the supply is veryUmited. 
We are obliged, unwillingly, to notios some 
extraordinary blunders which we feel sve t 
very little care in revision would have removad. 
Mr. Eermode tells us at p. 34 that" Natal i> 
situated on tix« South- eastern coast of Afiies. 
at a distance of about 6,000 miles, as the orov 
flies, from the southerly point of the oonunent' 
And in a note on the same page he states that 
Africa is about one-third the siae of Bnrope. 
In the concluding chapter we are informed that 
the colony of Natal comprises 450,000 eqaaie 
miles, and has a population of rather mon 
than two millions, of which abont 440,000 an 
whites ! In an earlier chapter the area and 
population are correotiy givMU 

The Farm in the Karoo. By Un, Oarey- 
Hobson. (Juta, HeeUs and Co.) Mrs. Carey- 
HobsoD, wno has lived for twenty-five yeania 
South Africa, throws the experience of hereeli 
and her friends into the form of a pleasan. 
story, the scene of whioh ie laid ten ot 
eleven years ago. Three younff men make* 
tour in South Africa for the benefit of the health 
of one of them. They go to Oa^ To»fl and 
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Foii Eaizalwtih, whan they hXL in with a ymj 
intelligent eettler, who ouriea them to his 
"Cum in theEuoo" in hia waggon. There and 
on the road they see and observe mutdi, and 
meet with exaotly the right amount of adTenture, 
with a apioe of danger from elephants, snakes, 
and panthers. All goes well ; tiie invalid 
reoovers ; and one of me three is so taken with 
the life of the farm that he remains behind as a 
settler. Altogether, Mrs. Carey-Hobson's book 
may be reoommanded to boys as both a m n sin jg 
and inatmetive; they may learn muoh firomit 
of natoral history, tad. of tiie manners of the 
natives and the Boers. Moreover, the informa- 
tion is so pleasantly given that they are likely 
to be enoouraged to seek for more elsewhere. 

A WinUr iti India. By the Bight Hon. 
W. E. Baxter, M.P. With Map and niostra- 
tions. (Gasaell, Fetter, Gklpin and Oo.\ In 
pabHshing his diary of a mree months tonr 
through udia, ICr. Barter has done a bold 
thing, though we believe that this is by no 
means his first appearance in print. The 
peoaliaiity of his jooney was that he took 
with him a fkmily party numbering in all 
ten persons, of whom one was left behind. If 
bis deaeription of it has any peculiarity, it is 
that he has set down his personal impressions 
wiUk uncompromising vetaeity. He does j nstice 
to the Tiq, and to ttm view of the Himalayas 
ftom Daijiling (in which he seems to have 
been specially fortanato). But any railway 
company, steamship, or hotel that did not treat 
him as a " merchant- prince " and Privy Council- 
lor deserves to be treated catches it hot. Of 
his prqodices we may give two examples. He 
has evidently bean taught to behave that 
Warren Hastmga was a monster, so he talks of 
Ids "evQ countenance" being oonspieaous on 
the walls of the Oounoil Ohamber at Calcutta. 
As a rigorous Yolnntary, he would abolish the 
State aetablishment of Christianity in India ; 
bat this only aa prdiminary to oonflseating 
tiie tefigious endowments of Hindus and 
If usslmans. We must, however, do him the 
juatioe of saying that he is capable of retailing 
tim following story. A Johnny AOans, when 
qneetioned whv he grumbled so at the new style 
of barracks (inbieh are bnilt for sanitary reasons 
with two storeys), at last blurted out — " If you 
muat know, I hate them because, when I gets 
dmnk, I oan% get np the d— — d stairs." To 
the illoatrationa, whMh are from the sketches 
by Boaa Blizabatili BaxtOT, we have nothing 
bat praise to give. All of them, though slight 
ahow a real artistic gift ; and not least the 
frontisineoa, which has been reproduced by 
ehiomo-lithography. 

ShelehM of our Life at Sarawak. By Haniette 
MoDoualL With Map. (8. P. O. E.) The 
atery of Sarawak and ue Bi^ah Bio<Ae never 
loaaa ita interest, proving, aa it does so satis- 
ftctorily, that the elements of romanoe have 
not been denied to our nineteenth oentny. 
Mra. ICoDougall's little volume doea not profess 
to be a history of events; it does not deal witii 
any oontroversial points, and we hear little of 
tta chief actors in the drama. Even the 
exploits of her husband — the genial, uncon- 
ventional, fighting bishop— do not receive undue 
prominence. Some important events, audi as 
the Chinese insurrection and the destruction of 
the jnrate fleet, are i&ortly described : but the 
^niter's main purpose ia with the daily course 
of existence, and the scenes among which it lay. 
For such a task, a woman's pen is the appro- 
priate iiutmment. None other could describe 
bow, on board the boat one day, the contents of 
the writer's handbag were all spoiled by too dose 
contact with the bag of a friendly Dayak, which 
contained tiia newly severed head of an enemy. 
Tho author holds the balance, with evident 
trathfulneaa and good judgment, between the 
pleasniea and intereata of aaoh a life and its 



dangers, inconvanienoea, and diaoouiagemants. 
Bath are simply, and often touohingly, illus- 
trated in the glimpses which she gives us of 
native life and ouatoma, of beautiftil scenery, 
and of the effect on native character of good 
government and Christian teaching. The great 
value to the missionary of medical knowledge 
is oonspiououaly aho«m in the bishop's career. 
Although the book ia not a connected narrative, 
we trace indirectly in these "Sketches" the 
progreaa towards good order and civilisation; 
and we follow with much aympathy the fortunes 
of the writer, after twenty years of arduous 
labour, to the well-earned repose of a comfort- 
able Engliah vicarage. The volume concludes 
with some practical hints to the new " North 
Borneo Company," whose obligations to Sara- 
wak, both for an example how to rule and 
devdlop their territory and also for tiie friendly 
feeUng already enlisted on their side as English- 
men, can hardly be over-estimated. 

In the Blade Forett. By Charles W. Wood. 
(Bentley.) Mr. Percy Fitzgerald observes, in 
his penultimate book, that he has never taken a 
journey without paying his expenses out of 
what ha wrote about it afterwards. Mr. Charles 
W. Wood is not such a voluminoua author aa 
Mr. Percy Fitzgerald, but he ia his equal in 
books of travel. After exhausting Holland 
and Norway, he this year tried the Black 
Forest ; and here we have the result Some 
persons may find themselves able to read these 
commonplace descriptions, copiously interlarded 
with garrulous personal reflections. We have 
been content with a few pages here and there, 
and will report some of our discoveries. Mr. 
Charles W. Wood is not favourable to the 
Queenborough and Flushing route. He visited 
the torture-chamber in the old castle at Baden, 
" where Lynch law is said to have reigned." 
He met some Gypsies, of whom he remarks — 
" It might be, faaid thor pedigree been traced, 
that the Uood of many successive generations 
ran in their Tains." In oonolosion, 

" The seasons saooeed each other in doe oMUM— 
day and night, sunrise and ilmset, have their 
appointed times ; the sea its bonndartes. Yon and 
I, dear rMkder, have onr appointed time alio. We 
Imoir it not ; bat in a oertain Beoord it is marked, 
and when the honr strikes, a call, unheard by other 
•an, wUl snmsBoa na, let na iMwe, to beantiea of 
wUeh tUs earth is bat a faint reflootion. Here ws 
must ever have tlionis with oar roaes ; pleaanre 
and pi^ attend ns hand in hand." 
Mr. Wood cannot complain that we have not 
given our own "dear readers" a speoiman of 
his quality. 

A Tow in Greece, 1880, by Bichard Bidley 
Farrer, with Twenty-seven niuatrationa by Lord 
Windsor (Blackwood), is a book the merit of 
which liea in its accessories. The numeroua 
full-page illustrations are at once graceful and 
truthtal, and give an excellent idea of <}reek 
scenery. Tlte binding, paper, and type are 
all luxurious ; and there is an admirable map. 
Bat of the letterpreaa the less that is said the 
bettw. Books of travel may generally be 
divided into three eiasaee— viz., those that relate 
remarkable and interesting experiences, those 
that describe new or unfamiliar countries, and 
those that record commonplace experiences in 
countries already Well known. We fear this 
book must be placed in the last of &ese classes. 
The journey which it narrates was from Athens 
by Thebes and Chalcis to Delphi, and in the 
Peloponnese by Argos and Megalopolis to 
Olympia. This waa a good ordinary tour, such 
aa would give the travellera a fair impresaion 
of Gtreece, but not aflbrding sufficient materials 
for a book. Had the description of it been 
embellished either by wit or by keen observa- 
tion, as is the case with Hettner's Athena and 
the Pehponnese and Mahaffy's Samblee and 
Studiet in Oreece, this would sufficiently justify 
its being written; but such ia not the case. 



A great part of the book is taken op with 
wearisome details of the traveller's every-day 
life ; with continual grumbling at the patfy 
discomforts which are inseparable from aach 
a journey ; and with expressions of dislike Mid 
contempt for the people among whom ka waa 
travelling. When the ^wit)^ telis ns tibat 
"British pride revolts from snoh • asode of 
locomotion" aa the horses of the eonatry, we 
feel that he ia hardly a fit person to travel in 
Qreeca or Turkey ; and when he describes the 
character of the modem Thebans by saying that 
their name is " moat appropriately pronounced 
'Thevana' by the natives," we can hardly 
regard the remark aa witty. Mr. Farrer appears 
tol>e capable of better thinga than thia, for he 
evidently takes an interest in classical antiquity 
and his referenoea to the subject are generally 
accurate ; bat his present work is a very super- 
ficial production. 

Of very difibrent value ia the now edition of 
Wordaw<«th's G'resM, whioih Mr. John Murray 
has just publiahad, raviaed by the Bar. H. F. 
Tozer. It ia partioulaily plaaaing to find the 
younger traveller thus j(Hning with the veteran 
to add fresh attractions to what has been the 
standard book for full forty years. The Bishop 
of Lincoln paid his visit to Ghweoe in the winter 
of 1832-33, little more titan eight years after 
the death of Byron, and before Otho had bean 
crowned king. The firat-fruits of his impres- 
sions were publiriied in his Atlient and Attica 
(18S6; fourth ed. 1869), which should always 
be read as a aoholaily axouraua to the more 
popular volume. The praaant edition ia sab- 
stantially a reprint; tfaoaj^ we are informed 
that Mr. George Sdiarf tau raviaed hia Hia- 
torieal OMinet of Oreek Art, and Mr. Toaat 
baa himself incorporated notea opon recent 
disooveriea at Olympia, Mycenae, Orchomanus, 
Dodona, &e. Another change is the aabatitu- 
tion of Greek for Boman namea of the Gh«ek 
divinitiea, which all will approve. The illoa- 
trations are the old familiar ones, which have 
worn very well, eapecially the ataal plataa, 
though their marina have had to be cut down. 
The only one we feel sure is new is that (on p. 
xiv.) of the tombs in the Cerameicus. Never 
was there a book more deserving than this to 
be given as a prisse. So may many generations 
of school-boys derive the same benefit and 
enjoyment from it that Mr. Tozer confesses to ! 

American Notea, 1881. By Archibald Sutter 
(Blackwood.) What could have induced Mr. 
Butter to pablisfa these alipshod notea of a 
commonplace visit to America passes our com- 
prehension. Barely have we suffered such a 
waste of time as in reading these pages. And 
yet we have managed to read them, for the 
manifeat aimplioity of the writer led us on to 
look out for the curious infelicities of his style. 
Such phrases as "hotel charges are very 
moderate in many cases, and boarding houaes 
more so;" "in America, breakfast ia a most 
profound meal ; " " some common pipe-tile 
draining is now going on similar to Scotland ; " 
<< this seemingly great price being far into the 
future," may be found on every page. Mr. 
Sutter is evidently a strong Tory, ms theory 
of emigration is that lairds should buy estates 
in the United States for the purpose of settling 
on them their discontented tenants. His un- 
favourable opinion ol Canada is therefore the 
more noteworthy. 

Life in India. By Major the Hon. 0. Dutton. 
(W. H. Allen.) The contents of this book are, 
in themselves, hardly more original than those 
of the preceding ; but it is redeemed bjr the 
greater interest of its subject and its atraight- 
forwud style. No one need eo to America 
unless he likes ; and every one who does go will 
quickly learn (unless he be a fool) to adapt 
himself to his aurronndings. But many people 
are constantly being sent off to In^ia to whom 
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the ooTintiy must be entirely ptrange. ■ For 
theee Major Dntton writes ; and, thougn his own 
ezperienoe does not seem to have been very 
wide, he knowa preoisAly the little hints that 
will be fonnd tiBeiul. We cannot say that he 
hu made hi* <tnry attraotiTe for persons who do 
not intend Koiacf: o India ; but those who mnst 
go there migUao worse than read his advioe — 
and follow it. 

Catalogtte of the York OaU Oeographical and 
Colonial Library, (John Murray.) In this 
handsome volume, printed on unusually good 
paper, Mr. 8. W. Silver gives to the public a 
catalogue of his geographical and colonial 
library. The best way of making the catalogue 
of a library will probably be a matter of dispute 
as long as libraries exist at all. Mr. Silver's 
catalogue appears to us to be a model of good 
arrangement. It is divided into subjects, and 
the various works in each are placed in order 
of date and folly described. Besides the cata- 
logue iteelf, there is an index of authors, with 
the title of every work of each author under his 
name, to each of which is attached the number 
it occupies in the catalogue. Whether, then, 
the reader refers to subject or author, he finds 
what he wants, and is not bandied from the 
list of subjects to the list of antiiors and vice 
vtna, as so often happens. Another point in 
the arrangement is deserving of special praise — 
namely, the careful way in which each sub- 
ject in large compilations such as Hakluyt, 
fnrohas, and Churchill is set out, as well .as 
articles in periodicals and tiie Trantadioni of 
societies. We notice also that, under the head 
of anthers, the editors of old travels are included. 
Mr. Silver's collection is probably richest in 
books relating to the colonies. In some subj ects 
it is remarkably poor — Iceland, for instance, 
and Switzerland ; and such names as Niebuhr, 
Thunberg, Lobo, and A. de Ulloa are absent 
from the list of authors. He would do well to 
1 ook out for many books of travel publidied in 
the last and the early part of the present cen- 
tury, many of them of great importance, whidi 
may be picked np at a very moderate price. 



Messbs. Bsntlet will publish immediately 
a new edition of Bishop I'birlwall's Letter* to 
a Friend, edited by Dean Stanley. Though a 
g^od deal of fresh matter will be given, the 
price is reduced to six shillings. It is very 
gratifying to have such books as this issued in 
cheap editions so soon after their publication in 
regular library form. 

MsasBS. T. AND T. Oiabk, of Edinburgh, 
announce an Encyclopaedia of Bihliedl, Bis- 
torical, Doctrinal, and Practical Theology. This 
work, though based on Herzog's well-known 
Seal-EneyclopSdie, is not a mere translation, 
but an adaptation of the most important Qerman 
articles, with a number of new ones contributed 
by British and American scholars. The editor 
is Prof. Schaff. It will be completed in three 
handsome volumes, the first of which will be 
published shortly. 

Messbs. Griffith mko Fabban will publish 
immediately A Wonderful Ohoat Story; or, 
Mr. H.'s Own Narrative, reprinted from All the 
Tear Bound, with hitherto unpublished letters 
from the late Oharlep Dickens respecting it. 
Mr. Heaphy's remarkable experiences attracted 
very coDsiderable attention when they were 
first related; and two versions appeared, of 
which this is the correct one. 



NOTES AND NEWB. 

We are glad to announce that the great edition 
of Eeats ijpon which Mr. Buxton Forman has 
been engaged for so many jears is now at last 
passing through the press. 

Messbs. Sakpsoit Low will be the publishers 
of Mr. Archibald B. Colquhoun's narrative of 
his journey of exploration through the Sou^ 
China border-lauds Irom Canton to Mandalay. 
The title chosen by the author is Acrota ChryiS, 
and the book will appear as early as possible 
next year. 

Pbhtce Ebafotkinb has prepared for an 
early number of the Nineteenth Century an 
article on " Bussian Prisons," with the interior 
of which he is familiar. It may be well to 
state that it is not the Prince himself, as asserted 
by numerous foreign correspondents, but his 
brottier-in-law, who has been lying seriously ill 
in Thonou ; and Thonon, to ms^e one other 
correction, is not in Switzerland, but in Haute 
Savoie, France. 

Undeb the title of Eourt in a Motque, 
Messrs. W. H. Allen and Co. will publish, in 
January, a volume of essays on various phases 
of Islam by Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole, partly 
reprinted from the Edinburgh Beview, 

Yet another oolleotion of sonnets is an- 
nounced by Messrs. Maoniven and Wallace, of 
Edinburgh. It is to be called C. Sonnttt by O. 
Authori, and will contain representative speci- 
mens of all the more prominent £11 gliahsonnet- 
wiiters from Wyatt to Bossetti The editor is 
Mr. Henry J. NicoU. 



Mebbbb. Obosby Lockwood aiix) Go. will 
shortly publish a new edition, in four volumes, 
of the works of the late Mrs. Mackamess, as 
follows : — A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam, and other 
Storiei ; The Cloud with the SUver Lining, and 
other Storie* ; The Dream Chintz, and Sibert'a 
Wold; or, Orota Purpoaei ; Minnie' a Love, and 
Married and Settled. The same publishers also 
announce new editions of their Boy's Dim Book, 
with upwards of six hundred illustrations, and 
of Mdme. de Chatelain's Merry Tales for Little 
Folic. 

Mb. Geobqe M. Twedsxll, of Stokesley, 
author of a Popular History of Cleveland and 
many other local works, proposes to issue by 
subscription A Hundred Masonic Sonnets. We 
regret to bear that the veteran author is 
threatened with the loss of his eyesight. 

Mb. 8. L. Lee, of Balliol, will contribute 
some articles to Oassell's Dictionary of Hiitory. 

The sale of the second portion of the Beckford 
Library (O — M) will be commenced by Messrs. 
Sotheby on Monday, December 11, and will be 
continued till Saturday, December 23. A third 
portion still remains to be sold, as also the 
Hamilton Library proper. Apart from the 
special interest attaching to bindings, illustra- 
tions, and previous ownership, perhaps the most 
interesting lot in the Catalogue of the approach- 
ing sale is the editio princ^pa of Lactantins 
(1465), which is the first known book with a date 
printed in Italy. 

DtTBtNa the past fortnight the library of Mr. 
George B. Simpson, of Broughty Ferry, by 
Dundee, has been sold at Chapman's Booms, 
Edinburgh. Besides many valuable books, both 
old and new, the collection included several 
MS. Eorae, which fetched between £20 and £30. 

The following are the lecture arrange- 
ments for the ensuing season at the Royal 
Institution : — The Christmas lectures will be 
given by Prof. Tyndall, on "Light and the 
Bye." Before Easter— Prof. W. C. Williamson, 
five lectures on "The Primaeval Ancestors of 
Existing Vegetation, and their Bearing upon 
the Doctrine of Evolution ; " Prof. B. 8. Ball, 
four lectures on " The Supreme Disooveries in 
Astronomy ; " Prof. Dewar, nine lectures on 
" The Spectroscope and its Applications ; " 
Mr. B. Bosworth Smith, on " Episodes in tJie 
Life of Lord Lawrence ; " Dr. W. H. Stone, 
three lectures on "Singing, Speaking, and 
Stammering ; " Mr. H. H. 8tatham, two leoturea 
on " Music as a Form of Artistio Expression." 



After Easter, oonrses will be given by Vnb, 
Tyndall. M'Eendiiok, A. Geikie, and Tomer, 
of St. Petersburg. The Friday evening dis- 
courses will probably be given by Mr. B, Bos- 
worth Smith, Mr. G. J. Bomanes, Sir Wm, 
Thomson, Mr. M. D. Conway, Prof. W. C 
Williamson, Mr. W. H. Pollock, PraL Tyndall, 
and other gentlemen. 

A HOT discussion is going on among the Psraii 
at Bombay with reference to admitting prose- 
lytes without the oeremony of barahnum, or 
purification by cow's urine. The leader of the 
reformers is the learned Dastnr Jamaspji, the 
third volume of whose Pahlavi-Gajanti- 
English Dictionary was noticed in the 
ACABEIT!' of November 4. He has jut 
published a pamphlet on the snljeot in 
Gnjarati, in reply to one by Dastar Ftaho- 
tttirji, the champion of the oenservative party. 
A Parsi temple has just been erected at tiie 
settlement of Aden, which is to be solsfflnly 
opened next month by Fimz, a son of Daitor 
JamaspjL 

•< Lb Malaoe nuanrAiBX " has just appsand 
in the series of " Original Editions " of Uoliiie 
published by the Mbrairie dee Biblioplulsi 
This play was not printed in Moli^re's lifetime; 
and the present edition is a reprint of the fint 
good edition published after his death— that of 
1675 — which differs considerably from that pab- 
lished by Lagrange and Yinot in 1682, sod 
which was proiMibly printed firom Moli^'s own 
MS. 

Messbs. E. Flon and Co. have issued 1 
French translation of Democracy, 

Ak article in the Deutsche Hundsehau by Hsnr 
Otto Hausner, member of the Austrian Hsiehi- 
rath, upon the present condition of Foliih 
literature gives some curious figures. Dniiiit 
the five years ending with 1881, the totu 
number of works of oeUei-leUres publishgd io 
the Polish language was 296 — namely, 191 k 
Poland, 80 in Galioia, and 24 elsewhere, Mj 
in Posen. Now, the aggregate number i 
Polish-speaking people is a little over thiitm 
millions, which gives one book to every 2,000, 
which is exactly the same proportion si in 
Sweden. In Bussia the proportion is one to 
10,000; in Germany, one to 2,800; in Itily, 
one to 2,200; in Holland, Denmark, «u 
Norway, one to 1,900 ; in England, cue (e 
1,800 ; in France o;ie to 1,600. 

Febdinand Gbeooboviub's Athmali, of 
which an Italian translation lately appssnd, 
has been placed in the Index. 

We have been pleased to receive fromMeian, 
James Blackwood and Co. a sixpenny edition of 
The Adventure* of Mr. Verdant Green, with tiw 
original wood-outs (though, we fancy, not quite 
all), which so many of us have langbed over 
during the past twenty years and moie. It 
appears that more than 170,000 copies of thia 
inimitable burlesque of Oxford life have been 
published. 

The two new volumes of the "M«y 7ia 
Library " (Chatto and Windns) are old frisode- 
Witeh Stories, by Mrs. Lynn Linton, onginslly 
published in 1861, and now dedicated to Mr. 
Edward Clodd ; and AniTMU and their Mtulen, 
by Arthur Helps. 

Mebbbb. De La Bub have sent us two paresis, 
packed with pretty little articles of use end 
beauty which no firm of publishers prodnoM 
more abundantly. The one contains diaries m 
calendus, of all sorts and sizes, among which 
we must select for special mention a pocket- 
book of most convenient shape and a eet of 
three "finger oondeneed diaries," as tbey m 
called, rich in ruasia leather, which look ■• 
Ecrvioeable as they are attractive. ExcsUest 
printing on cream-laid paper and card chmo- 
terise the whole. The other parcel ooataini » 
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profdaion of Ohristmaa oaids irhioh show that 
Hewn. De La Bae hold their own, in the face of 
sharp oompetitioii, vithout yielding their old 
■peaalitiea to the new fiuhion. Flowers, thongh 
good, are lew nameroiu than with other pub- 
lishere, nor are there any photographs or 
•Udiinga. fiat the figure designs are the most 
varied that we have seen this year. While 
retaiitiog our olrjeotion to the series of half-olad 
young girls — not alone on the score of in- 
congruity with the season — we would specially 
praise one of the Japanese faces, another with 
■unflowerB, and the pink drees of a three- 
quarters length Greek figure. Ihe printing on 
■atiu is above rivaliy. 



BIBLIOORAPEICAL JOTTINGS. 
Js the last number of Trilbner's Oritntal 
Beeard will be found lists, which seem fairly 
eomplete, of the published works of the late 
Dr. Bumell, and also of the late Prof. Palmer. 
Mb. Oabnett has printed for private distribu- 
tion the paper which he read at the Cambridge 
meeting of the Library Association on " Ihe 
Printing of the BritLsh Maseum Oatalogue." It 
contains a summary of the causes which made 
the issuing of a printed Catalogue in 1841 a 
disastrous failure, and of the reasons which 
have led the trustees to obtain the sanction of 
the Treasury to the cataloguing in print of all 
accessions to the library, and to the gradual 
transformation from MS. to type of the contents 
of the two thousand volumes of oatalogue which 
line the familiar racks of the Beading Boom. 
The additions to the library are divided into 
three seotiona — (1) new English and foreign 
books, (2) old English booln, (3) old foreign 
books; and under these heads the titles of 
130,000 volumes have been set up in type. The 
publication of the general printed Catalogue 
does not at present advance quite so rapidly. 
Twenty-two volumes, each containing between 
foot Mid five thousand entries, have by this 
time been placed in the Beading Boom. The 
eost of the production of each volume has been 
reduced to less than a hundred pounds. An 
annual snbscriptioa of £6 lOs. will entitle the 
subscriber to a copy of all the Catalogues which 
may be issued by the trustees. Many of the 
■ectiona of the Catalogue must prove of general 
interest to the literary world both at home and 
abroad. The volume devoted to the editions of 
Virgil is now paaaing through the press, and it 
will be succeeded by similar Catalogues of Shak- 
sperea, Dantea, Biblea, and Periodicals preserved 
in our national library. Although very few people 
will be able to afford aufiSoient apace in their 
hooaea for the entire Catalogue, many anti- 
quaries will no doubt desire to purchase these 
special volumes. It is Mr. Gamett's hope that 
the enterprise may be finished by the end of the 
century. 

Ths last number of The Folk-Lore Record (vol. 
T.) contains the first part (A — B) of a " Biblio- 
graphy of Folk-Lore PabUcationa in English," 
oompUed by the hon. aecretary of the aooiety, 
Mr. G. Lawrence Gomme, who will be glad to 
receive any additiona or corrections. We also 
notice the report of a police case in Devonshire 
which precisely repeats the tradition about 
** soratohing a witch "which Dr. Jessopp recently 
recorded in the Nineteenth Century. 

The last iasae of the ComeU Library contains 
a list of living Icelandic authors, amplified from 
one drawn up by Bogi Thorarensen Melsteo in 
1879. The number of authors named is 103, 
and some aceoant ia given of their works. 

The onrrent number of Polybihlion contains 
a bibliography of works treating of the folk- 
lore and popular literature of Alsaop, compiled 
by MM. U. Gaidoz and Paul S^billot, on the 
Bttme plan aa the bibliography for Brittany 
Vluch recently appeared in the Revue ceiti^ue. 



AOKNOWLEDGMENTS. 

Wb have on our table : — First Aid to the Injured : 
Pive Ambulance Lecturea, by Dr. Friedrioh 
Eamarch, translated from the German by 
H.B.H. the Princess Christian (Smith, Elder 
and Co.) ; Plutarch's Live*, translated from the 
Greek, with Notea and a Life of Plutarch, by 
Aubrey Stewart and the late George Long, 
Vol. IV., completing the work, with an Index 
to the whole (Bell) ; Roman Cameo* and Floren- 
tine Mcaaice: a Series of Studies, Hiatorical, 
Critical, and Artistic, by Emil Gebhart, trans- 
lated and edited by M. Jaaffreaon (Bemington) ; 
On Duly under a Tropical Sun : being Some 
Practical Sugg^tiona for the Maintenance of 
Health and Bodily Comfort and the Treatment 
of Simple Diaeaaea, by Major S. Leigh Hant 
and Alexander S. Kenny (W. H. Allen); Hand- 
railing and Slaircaring, with upwards of one 
hundred working drawinga, by Frank O. Cres- 
well (Oaaaell, Better, Galpin and Co.) ; Puhlica- 
Uont of the Folk-Lore Society, IX — " Beaearchea 
reapecting the Book of Sindib^," by Domenico 
Comparetti, and " Portugueae Folk-Talea," 
tranalated by Miss H. Monteiro, with an Intro- 
duction by W.B.S. Balaton (BlUot Stock); French 
Prwerit with English Equivalents, compiled bv 
G. Belcour fStanford) ; The Student's Handbook 
of Philosophy : Psychology, by Prof. B. F. 
Cocker (Uodder and Stoughton) ; Toivn Garden- 
ing : a Handbook for Amateurs, by B. C. 
Bavenacroft (Boutledi^) ; The Electric Light 
popularly explained, by A. Bromley Holmes 
( Bemrose) ; The Four Rules of ArithTnetic, for Uae 
at Home and at School, with Nameroua Original 
and Graduated Exerciaes, by William Wooding 
(Longmana); The Law relating to Bleetric Light- 
ing, by George Spencer Bower and Walter Webb 
(Sampaon Low) ; ^tn^ mi Practice ; or, the 
Becent Beforma in the Procedure of the Queen's 
Bench Division, by A. B. Whiteway (Waterlow 
Bros, and Layton) ; The Laws of Life, and 
their Belation to Diseases of the Skin, by J. L. 
Milton (Chatto and Windus); Landmarks of 
English Literature, by Henry J. Nicoll (Hogg) ; 
The MoUy Maguires of Pennsylvania; or, Ire- 
land in America: a True Narrative, told by 
Ernest W. Lucy, edited by C. E. (Bell) ; Float 
Fishing and Spinning in the Nottingham Style, 
by J. W. Martin, with illustrationa (Sampson 
Low); Gleanings from Western Prairies, bj the 
Bev. W. E. Youngman (Cambridge : Jonea and 
Piggott) ; &a, ftc. 



OBITUARY. 



Tbs advooatea of enlarged rights and responsi- 
bilities for women have lost one of their beat 
friends and representatives by the untimely 
death of Miss Bhoda Garrett, on November 22, 
from ^phoid fever. She was bom in Derby- 
shire in 1842. For the last ten or twelve 
years she had been engaged with her cousin, 
Miss Agnes Garrett, in carrying on a buaineaa 
of substantially the same kind as the well- 
known artistic firm of Morris and Co. She was 
keenly intereated in all aapecta of the social 
and political questions in which women are 
particularly concerned; and, while her direct 
influence was always exerted on the aide of 
moderate and practical couraea, a atrong argu- 
ment in aupporC of her views waa afforded by 
the example of two ladiea quietiy succeeding in 
profeaaional life. A brilliant and original talker, 
a true and generous friend, neglectful of none 
of the common obligations of domestic life, she 
was much loved and honoured by all who knew 
her personally ; and her loss will be felt as 
a misfortune, not only by a large circle of 
friends, but more eapecially by the younger 
generation of art-studeuta, and othera of her 
own aez, over whom she exercised a strong and 
stimulating influence. 



FRANCOIS VILLON AND TWO LATIN 
HYMNS. 
Iir Villon's Grand Testament a " Ballade des 
Seigneurs du Temps jadis" follows the more 
famous " Ballade des Dames du Temps jadis." 
Both seem to have been suggested to the poet 
by monkish Latin dirges on the vanity of 
earthly things, and in particular by two hymns, 
" Oar mundaa militat " and " Audi Tollus."* 
The firat nf these hymns was rendered into 
vigorous Elizabethan English, and pabliahed 
at the end of his Interlude, " The Duobedient 
Child," by Thoma? Ingelend (see Haditt's 
edition of Dodsley'a Old Plays, vol. ii., p. 319). 
I have ventured on the following tranalation 
of the second, " Audi Tellus," to the original 
of which we may, perbapp, assign a date aa 
early as the eleventh century :— 
" Hear, O thou earth, hear, thon endtolfaig sea, 

Yea, all that live bsnetth the aaa, bear ye. 

How of tUa world tbe bravery aad the glory 

Are bat vain forma and ahadowa traaaitory ; 

Bveo aa all things 'neath time'a empira ahow 

By their abort dnranoa aad swift overthrow I 

Motbing avalla tbe dignity of kioga ; 

Nought, nought avail the atrangth and atuff of 
thinga; 

The wladom of the arta no luooonr bringa : 

Nonght, nooght avail great riches and much 
power; 

Genua and apeoiea help not at death'a hour ; 

No man was saved b/ gold ia that dread atour : 

The aubatanoe of tbloga fadath aa a flower, 

Ai loe 'neath annahine melt* into a abower. 

Where la Plato, where la Porphyriaa ? 

Where is Tnllina, where ia VirgtUua ? 

Where ia Thalee, where la Em^oclea, 

Or illnitriona Aristotalei ? 

Where'a Alexander, peerleaa of might ? 

Where ia Hooter, Troy'a atoateat knight ! 

Where ia Efaig David, lesmiDg'a light ? 

Solomon where, that wiaeat wight ? 

Where ia Helen, and Paris roae-bright ? 

They have fallen to the bottom, aa a atone roUa ; 

Who knowa if reat be granted to their aoala T 

Bat Thoo, O God, of faithfnl men the lord, 

To na Thy favour evermore afford. 

When on the wicked jadgmenta aball be poured 1 ' 
J. A. Sthonds. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

Brain continues to be mainly a record of 
pathological research. In the onrrent number 
these more apeoial atudiea are relieved by an 
article which deserves the attention of biologists 
and psychologists generally. It is headed " On 
the Conditions of &e Nervons Discharge," and 
ia from the pen of Mr. 0. Mercier. The 
writer, arguing deductively . from the general 
principles of the evolution of tbe nervous 
centres, reaches conoluaions which coincide in 
a remarkable manner with the observations of 
pathologists, more particularly Dr. Hughlines- 
Jaokson. The line of argument runs somewhat 
aa follows. It is assumed that " the amount 
of energy liberated in the nervous discharge is 
eaeteri* paribus proportional to the amount of 
energy manifested in the mechanical effect of 
the resulting contraction." Speaking generally, 
we may say that the muaolea situated most 
centrally with reference to tbe mesial plane of 
the body are lari^est, while those towarda the 
extremitiea are sucressively smaller and smaller. 
This scale of muaoles, from the largest to the 
smallest, answers to the order of evolution. 
We find that the lowest vertebrates have lar^ 
muscles disposed immediately above the mesial 
plane ; whereao, as we ascend, the emaller 
muaoles answering to limbs, and to segments 
of limbs, are successively added. The differ- 
entiation of nerve centres must correspond with 
this differentiation of muscles. It can be shown 

* See a lettnr by Mr. H. Bavclock BIlia in the 
AcADunr of May 27, 1882, 
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<m meohanioal prineiplea that the oonne of thii 
erolation will be from large oentiea at the base 
to smaller centiee higher ap or tovaide the 
" peiipheiy." The higher and smaller centres, 
haying a muoh greater sorfaoe in proportion 
to their nze^ viU be muoh more open to dis- 
torbing agencies than the lower centres : that 
is to say, they will be mnoh more unstable. 
Hence small and restricted discharges will 
affect them without affecting the others ; and, 
as the disturbance increases, the discharge will 
involve more and more of the lower centres. 
These deductions, which are followed out with 
great clearness from a few simple mechanical 
considerations, are found, as has been said, to 
oozrespond with the observed phenomena of 
oonvulsion. 

Ih£ page illustration of £« Livre for Novem- 
ber is a reproduction of a sketch of Qravelot's 
for Tom Jontt which makes a hapless sub- 
aeriber to the new Fielding gnash his teeth once 
more over the inanities whidi deCsce those 
handsome volumes. M. Oollet gives an 
amusing little sketch of the attempts of 
oonntry managers to give the public old niends 
with new faOM by altering tne titles of well- 
known plaj^s. The gem of the paper is 
certunly this : " Les luusions de Miidame Per- 
nelle, oule Serpent reohaufld dans le Sein d'une 
honnete Famille, Commie en 6 actes et en fort 
beaux vers par feu Poquelin MoliSre." Some 
unpublished letters of Voltaire (a literary 
periodical in French without unpublished 
letters of Voltaire would be quite surptising) 
and a paper on Benvenuto Cellini as a writer 
are of interest, but 1£. Jules Adeline's article 
on painted bindings is perhaps of more. 
H. Adeline not only gives his own ideas on the 
subject, but supplements them by an account 
of the actual practice of a rather eccentric 
bibliophile, who seems to have devised what 
may oe called reliura parlantt* to indicate 
the contents of a book at a hastier glance 
than that necessary to read lettering. 



TSE EI8T0BY OF OPIUM IN CHINA. 
FaUiictBapta, issa. 
Thx literature of Ohina has latelj been ran- 
sacked to learn what infonnati<m it will 
yield on the histo^ of opium in Ohina. Dr. 
Bretsohneider, in this city, has made it a part of 
his extensive botanical studies, and several 
others have joined in this research on account 
of tike interest attaching at the present time to 
the opium question. £ji article lately appeared 
in the St. James's Gazette which traces the poppy 
back to the Han dynasty. This I believe to be 
an error arising out of one name for the poppy, 
b<dng yii mi, "imperial rice." Tjf is an 
honorific term, the perpetually occurring " go " 
of Japanese. It means here " that wbioh is 
appliM to the Emperor's personal use." The 
passage reads : " One ofiScer of the status per 
annum of six hundred measures [small piculs 
of rice] has the duty of pounding the lioe used 
at the palace, and the preparation of dry 
provision. tTnder him there is a second officer 
who assists him." The phrase ^ mi should not 
be referred to the poppy, which, in fisct, is noticed 
first in the seventh century. I am sorry to 
differ from the writer of that article also in his 
explanation of a passage in the Shui £ing dhu 
of t^e fifth century. Near Ohung King fu, in 
Szediwen, there were gardens where oranges and 
Uohees were grown for palace use. On the 
north of the city, in certun paddee fields, rice 
was grown for the Emperor's table. Here, 
again, it is not the poppy that is meant. My 
Chinese friends agree with me that rice is the 
proper sense. 

The poppy is first described in the Tang 
dynasty. It came to China along with various 
Persian and Arabian products as the result of 
Hho establishment of the empire of the Caliphs , 



rendering trade possible. About a.i>. 960, the 
seeds of the poppy are recommended for the 
first time in the Court pharmacopoeia to be 
taken in the form of soup or tiiiok gruel for 
indigestion. In the twelfth century, it beoame 
known to physicians that the poppy capsule is a 
most valuable remedy for dysentery. In the 
fifteenth century o|aum was a common remedy 
used in oases of dysentery and studi-like 
diseases, and the mode of obtaining it from 
the growing capsule was perfe^y well 
understood in Ohina. SCahommedan physicians 
in Persia and at Bagdad began to use opium, 
and their greatest author, Avioenna, died, 
in 1096, of an over-dose of this dro^. The 
medical history of the poppy iu China is prob- 
ably a correct index to similar stages in its use 
among the physidans of Persia and Bagdad. 
Soon afbsr opium began to grow popular among 
Arabs and Turks, it sprMtd into China and 
India. The Arabian merchant sowsd the poppy 
in difRarent parts of India to obtain a drag to 
sell with anfbetida, oil of Benjamin, storax, 
and rose-water. The poppy-seeds were oanied 
to new ports, and the poppy cultivated wherever 
a demand arose for opium. 

Tobaooo came to China early in the seven- 
teenth century, and tebacoo-smokini; originated 
opium-smoking in the Islands of Java and 
Formosa. From this last island o^um-smoking 
spread as a popular habit into Ohina about the 

fear 1720. The first prohibitory edict issued at 
'^ing was in 1729. From that time the habit 
went on quietly as a social diseasa, insidiously 
extending itself without muoh attention being 
paid to it till the and of the eighteenth oentury, 
when vioeroys began to show alarm. From 
that time this great scourge of Chin* foroed 
itself into history, and baouue every year an 
evil more uncontrollable till the present tisu. 
The use of the poppy capsules and of opium 
continued to be a Murt of practical me^cine in 
Ohina from the fifteenth century till the edict 
was issued, after which the use of opium was 
omitted in medical books, but that of the oap- 
sole was eoatinoed. The poppy, therefore, was 
still gmwa to supply druggists with o^psoles ; 
bat oiaum was only made surreptitiously when 
the imported article oould not be had. 

A eindlar light may be thrown on tite history 
of Anbian medidne, in Mgaid to the products 
of distillation, and the principles of medicine, 
from tike Chinese side. The Chinese physioians 
learned from the Arabs, and the Arabs in their 
turn from the Chinese. Ohina taught them 
alchemy and perhaps some points in medical 
theory. They taught China distillation, and 
sent her several drugs. 

Dr. Dudgeon, of this dty, is preparing a 
Tidume Ob opium which will contain the result 
of eztsndve praetioe among opium -smokers 
during his eighteen years' work as a medical 
misdonary, and wUl also present a large 
number «>f new f!Mts and views on the whole 
queetion. 

Travellers in Szeohwen and in B^putana 
agree in stating that the men of those pro- 
vinces, though addicted to the use of opium, 
are vigorous and tall, and do not seem to look 
worse on account of indulging in this vice. 
The fact is that three or four in ten smokeis 
are men who smoke without losing the glow of 
health fi«m their countenanoes. Some say that 
two in ten are sudi. Thev perform every duty. 
They look exceedingly weU. When conversing 
witii them, it may not be noticed that they 
smoke. Yet they may for aU that have been 
smoking twenty years. 

An examination of books of tiie Hing 
dynasty has brought to light the fsot that opium 
was admitted to the ports of Ohina at a duty of 
two taels of silver, or' ten shillings, for a 
hundred pounds in the year 1589. Twenty- 
seven years afterwards this was reduced one- 
eighth. JOBEFH ESKOrS. 
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TBS BUnra AT HISBABIiIK. 

CHavav: VaT.n,Uii. 

It may be of some interest to those vbow 
attention has been direoted to the resalto of Dr. 
Sohliemann's memorable labours at Hissarlik 
if I attempt to mark olearly the point at vhiw 
the discusdon in regard to their meaning now 
stands. 
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In llioi (1880) Dr. ScUienuum disting^aiBhes : 
— (1) Bsmains of the Greek Hiom, reaohmg to 
•boitt six feet below the maUoa. (2) Below 
thia. a Lydian d^. Then:— (3) Fifth pre- 
hiatonoei^. (4) Fonzth prehiatork dtj[. (5) 
Ihiid vrehistoiio dty. (6) Second prehiBtorio 
*^- 0) First prehistoiio dty, founded on the 
native took, about 62} feet below the surfkoe, 
and about 09^ feet aboye the present level of the 
plain. 

Thia year, the exoavations at Hiasarlik have 
been studied by two eminent arehiteots, whose 
servioeeDr. SAUemann speoially engaged for 
that puipoae — Di. Wilhelm Dorpfeld, who for 
five years was at the head of the technical 
works (rf the German exoavations at Olympia — 
and Dr. Joseph Hofler. Dr. Dorpfeld's results 
aa to the periods of remains which can be 
distinguished have been indicated by him in the 
BeOage of the AUmmeine Zeitung m September 
29, 1882, and by Dr. Sohliemann in the Korth 
American BtvUw of October 1882, pp. 339/. 

Dr. Doxpfeld distinguishes:— (1) The Greek 
Ilium of the latea or Boman age, down to the 
aame depth at which, aocording to IliM, even 
the earUest traces of the Greek Ilium cease. 
(2) Bemains of a town which, like (1), was not 
confined to the mound of Hissorlik,- but 
extended over the adjacent plateau. (3) Be- 
mains of a town probably oonfined to the 
mound. (4) Bemains of a smaller town, or 
rather of a village, confined to the mound. 
(5) I?*"""" of a large town, which extended 
over the plateau, and had only a few large 
buildings on the mound, its acropoliB. (6) A 
few remains of buildings which may repreeent 
a town distinct from (6) : the reasons for think- 
ing it distinct bdne likat some buUdings of (6) 
are above it, and that the ground on which (5) 
stands appears to have been carefully levelled. 

The question now is : — 'So. 1 being only the 
latest or Boman phase of the Greek ilium, 
what are Noa. 2, 3, 4, 6, 6— if 6 be indeed 
.diatinot from 5 P 

Taking Dr. Dorpfeld's setiea I would ezplath 
it thus :— -j[l) Greek Ilium of Boman age. (2) 
Greek Ilium of Macedonian age, taken by 
Fimbria in 86 b.o. (3) Greek Ilium of earlier 
age, taken by Ohaiidemns about 369 s.o. (4) 
Foflsibly the Greek Ilium in its earliest form, 
when the first Aeolic colonists settled on Hiasar- 
lik. The evidence of the Hellenic pottery found 
at TTiaBM-lilr (see M. Dumont's Cirami^uM de la 
Qrhee propre, chap. L) seems to favour the view 
that we nave there traces of the oldat Hellenic 
life on the aite. (5) A prehistoric dty. (6) 
(if distinct from 6) A smaller prehistoric aettle- 
inent. 

The essence of my view on the question has 
■11 along been this : — At Hisaarlik we have not 
a thin " topping " of the Greek Ilium, with six 
mdiiatorio dties beneath, but remains of the 
Greek Hium reaching down far more than six 
feet, and representing several aucceadve perioda 
of its architectural history ; then, below that, 
a prehistoric residuum. On the other hand, 
Pi«t A. H. Sayoe wrote in the Aoaseky 
(November 5, 1881}:— 

"I ahoald have faaoied that the ooploni lllnatr*. 
tiooa given in IliM would, of theauelvea, have 
pnT«nted anyone, however Inezperianoed In qnea- 
•kmi of aiohaeology, from asserting that the remataia 
of the AaoUo lUnm anrely oannot oeaae at six feet 
below the prasent anifaoa of Hiaaarlik." 
That, however, is what I do most confidently 
assert. The evidence on which I rest my beli^ 
is that of Hioe itself, and of history, now con- 
firmed by that of my own eyes. At Hisaarlik 
I eonld see only (1) the Greek Ilium of the 
B<muui age; (2) the earlier Ghreek Ilium, appar- 
ently of more than one period ; (3) something 
older atill. But thia is a caae in which the best 
opinion ou the meaning of the mine themaelves 
moat be that of a rendent architect and expert, 
9Uoh 4a Dr. Dorpfeld. Now, I find that Dr. 



Dorpfeld confirms me as to my (1) and (3), but 
has not yet said how fkr my (2) may be recog- 
nised in &e three strata immediately below (1). 

Meanwhile, let me only say that I desire to 
put my view on record, to be confirmed or 
refuted later. 

I should like to add a word ou a verbal 
ambiguity which seems to have eaoaped tiie 
notice of some of my learned opponents, with 
the result of producing some slight confusion 
of ideas. With reference to Hisaarlik, the word 
ttratwm has been used as if it connoted city. 
Because I have denied fix dietinct prehistoric 
eiUes, 1 have been treated as if I did not 
recognised any suecession of remains at different 
depths. My view is that several "strcOa" 
(since we must use tiiat ratiier inconvenient 
word) may, and probably do, belong to the 
aame e^ — ^viz., the historic €h«ek Ilium in its 
anooeadve phases. The inconvenience of the 
term "atrata" in reference to Hisaarlik is that 
it Buggeets a series of regular layers approxi- 
mately uniform in depth over the excavated area. 
What we rather wanted was a term which 
ahould denote eyes or periods of buildings, 
without excluding the notion that some portions 
of buildings brionging to different periods 
might stand nearly on the same level, and 
buudings of the same age on varying levels. 
The force of tlus remark will be apparent, I 
think, to anyone who has seen the ruins at 
Hissarlik. 

With regard to the perfectly distinct question 
as to whether the large prehistoric city (No. 6] 
is, or is not, the town of Troy as described in 
the Iliad, my view could be briefly summarised 
by saying that it may have been the historical 
prototype, hut cannot have heen the immediate 
original. To speak of the " ruins of Troy," 
meaning the actual town described by Homer, 
is misleading. The poet's huHdings were fancy- 
bom. This topic will be diaousaed more fully 
in the next number of the HeUenio Sodety's 
Journal, B. 0. Jibb. 



tHK " QUABTBBLT." AWD THK BEViaED 
VSBSIOK. 

BdlBlmrKh : Kor. », 1881. 

WUl you permit me to state that the remarks 
of mine in last Saturday'a Aou)eut on recent 
artideainthe Quarterly Bevieu), dealing: with the 
text of tiie Beviaed Yersion of the New Testa- 
ment, were written before the appearance of the 
current number of the Quarterly, and were not 
intended to apply to the not less able and more 
temperate artide to be found there on " The 
Speaker's Oommentary and Oanon Cook P " 

John Dowdeit. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

Bojral laiUtntian : a«nanl Hanthlj 



: "Obtaraiaii AnUtM- 



KoiiDAT, Dae. 4, f p.m. 
llwUnc. 

5 p,ni. IiOBdon Ihititatlmi 
tiin,"bTlfr.Biuklii. 

r.lO p.m. Axiitotaliao : " Hama to Kaat,*' ^ Kr. 
J. Fanton, 

8 p.m. Boyal AauSemr : " Umaad and othai DrTing 
Oili," by Fnf. A. H. OhoToh. 

8 p.m. Vlototto Instate : " AiajriUa laHripUoDj," 
br tba Bar. Dr. 0. 1>. IfUlar. 

8 p.m. Oairlyla : FraaManf i A.ldraaa ; " Tha Fananal 
Bautiooa of QUIjrIa vltli Ooalho," n., by Di. Bngaa 
Onrald. 
TraaDAT. Dao. S, 8 p.m. BlbUaat Axdhaaelacr : *< Booaai and 
Hona»h<ddan o( Fdaattna at tba Tlma of Ohilat," by tba 
Bar. W. EC Savall. 

8 pm. Ci*U iBalnaen: "Amariatn Prtottaa ia 
Haatiaic BniUliiaa by ataaoh'* by tba Ute Bobart Brigga. 
WssHMDAT, Dae. 6, 7 p.m. Bntomcilocleal. 

8 p.m. aoolatr of ixti: "Tba AitifloUI Drying of 
Oropa," by Mr. William ▲. Oibbi. 

8 pm. Qaologieal : ** Somn BBoanUy UnooTared Band- 
aloaa Rooka aaowlng Olioial Wear and Soratehaa at Buna- 
laib-BiutbaU, naar TiinbndKe Walla," by Admiral 
T. A. B. Mpratt; *'Taa Maohaniea of Glaoian, mora 
aapaolally Titb Balatton to tnatr Bapnoaad Pover of 
BsoaTatiaa,'' by tba Bar. A. Irring ; '• Kr. Dann'a Notaa 
an tba Diamond ruUt, Bontli Afriea, 1880," by Kr. 
FnaeiaOsta. 

8 p jn. BiUilh AzeiuMolo(ioaI. 



Thvhssat, Deo. 7, 7 p.m. I<mlan Tnatttatlon : " BaaOonn'a 
BarHar Bonataa," by H r. Bmat Paaar. 

8 p.m. Bayaf Aaademy: "Turpntina and oibar 
Volatile OUa," by Prof. A. H. Obnreb. 

8 p.m. I/innaan: "Taemanian PI<«nta in Soath 
AnatraH*," by ilr. ;. a Octo Tapper ;«H<nr and Uttla- 
knovn Oallambola." by Ur. a. Brenk ; << Uebenaoeltaeted 
by Or. ICalncay in Baatam 4>i%,'' by Dr. Rylandar and 
tba Bar. J. IL OromMai " Tbe Oaaara and Speoiee of 
Obaleidioaa," by Mr. W. V. Eirby. 

8 p.m. Obamieal: "The Oondenaatian Prodnei at 
Phananthraqninooa wifli BtHylie Aaatoaoatata," by 
MeiCTi. F. B. Japp and F. W. a«f«atfl«M; '-The Con- 
danaattan Fndnaaiot ▼enanthal,"L. •Dd<' Tba Cendeaaa- 
tion Fradnote of leobntylaldebyd* obtained by Uanne of 
AleobtfUe Fotaab," by Kr. WC H. PerUn. Jnn. ; "The 
Fororala of tioptalB.''^ by Kr. H. B. Armatnat; "The 
Kilonnlar Wai(bt of Baaio Farrio Salphate," by Kr. 
B. XT. Fiekaring; "CAttin Braoinatad Oenpoonda 
obtained in the Kanofaotara of Bnmina," by Mr. 8. 
Dymm; "Tba Obae>I<try of Hay and Xnailsga.'' by Ur. 
F. Woodland Toma ; " The Pfopamtion of Dtphaurlena- 
ketona Ozida,'' by Mr. W. H. ParUn. 

Fbzdat, Dm. 8. 8 p.m. New 8hak<pere: oRoma of the 
Taxtnal DiffleoltiBe ia Shakmere'B larly Ooaiadiea," by 
Mr. F. J. FamiTBlt 

Baidcdat. Deo. S. 4 r.m. Fayehioal BananH : btrodnaioty 
Bemarki by the Pneident, Mr. H. Bidgwiak ; Baperti by 
the laTeral Oomnutteaa, and Diaouuian. 



SCIENCE. 

THIELMAirir OH THE LATIN « DABS." 

Das Verbum "Dare" im Lateinitehen ah 
reprStentant der TndihEuropditehen Wurzel 
DRA. Von PhiUpp Thielmann. (Leip- 
zig: Teubner.) 

Hebb THXXLKAmr gives oa in thia work a 
contribution to the lexicon of the future 
which, if baaed on anoh oontributiona, will be 
immeasurably anperior to the lexicons of the 
present. His method is a truly lexicologies 
one, and may be confidently reoommendeid to 
etymologers, who would often spare them- 
aelves and the world many paina if they 
acquainted themsdves with the meaning and 
usage of the words whioh they adventure to 
derive. 

The book begins with an etymologieal In- 
troduotion — not, however, complet^— giving 
a risvmS of Ute theories which have been 
held on the relations of dare "to give" 
and " to put." Tlus is followed by an ex- 
position of the difficulties of the problem, 
among which the author enumerates first and 
foremost the interconnexion of usage be- 
tween words of "giving," "putting," and 
"making" in other languages. Another is 
what he calls " Umformungen " — transforma- 
tion of usages by analogy ; as, for example, 
when dare "to put" is construed with a 
dative, the proper construction of dare " to 
give;" or, again, conversely when the late 
Latin dare ad aliquem aliquid — a use whioh 
should be reserved for "putting" — ^replaces 
the dative of " giving." He then sketches 
the method of his enquiry, whioh first 
examines the correspondences of usage between 
dare and facire in a particular pluase ; and, 
in default of obtaining information from that, 
betakes itself to other indications, such as 
a comparison of corresponding phrases 
in which a different verb is used, or an 
examination of the oompounds of the verb 
where they give a due to the meaning 
of the simple — cg.y ex eotupeetu $e abdere 
helping us to the meaning of in eontpeefum 
te dare. Especially instructive are passages 
like Sil. It. 7. 592 = Hom. Od. 6. 229 /., 
where the author is translating from the 
Greek. In cases where these methods fail vs, 
we must have recourse to the nearest analogy 
in which the meaning of tbe word is un- 
doubted. Next, we have a brief historical 
sketch of the usage in Latin literature. 
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Poetry gbowg many more exampleg than 
prose, a fact which the author explains by its 
greater cnnserTatism. The dramatic poets 
have a large number of instancef, of which 
the large majority are found in the last foot 
of the iambic verse, forms like ddbo dSdit, 
Ac., makint; vprv oonyenient endings. Some 
writers, such as Terence and Horace, frequently 
avoid the usage by " Umformungen." The 
examples from Cicero are chiefly to be found 
in his earlier writiuK" and hia letters, a fact 
to which Herr Thielmann rightly calls 
attention. Amongprose writers, Livy has the 
usage moat commonly. Celaus is singular 
in wing the word freely in the sense of 
" putting," while avoiding that of " making." 
Lastly, the Vulgate translation requires 
special mention from the way in which dare 
is used to render the Hebrew V?^. 

After this Introduction the book proceeds to 
details. It first treats of dare =facere, to do 
or make. This section begins with the peri- 
phrastic use. A simple verb is often replaced 
by dare with a verbal or £2«Mt-verbal sub- 
stantive, or by dare with an adjective, adverb, 
or participle. Thus matut, eurtwn, turbos dare, 
like the same nouns with Jkcere, differ little 
from «e mouere. eurrere, turbare (n.) ; while 
wututn dare, esomatum d.,palam d., like the 
oorresponding expressions with/ocwfl, curare, 
remind us of wutare, exomare, ottendere. 
Passing on to general uses, the author 
somewhat venturously explains the Plautine 
phrases no datar, Ac., where the word is 
followed by a blow, like, tie ogam, " That's 
the way we go to work," inst^td of " That's 
what you get." Then comes dare with 
an accusative in the sense of "causing, 
making," ^<2sOT dare, which is explained after 
Mnnro as " to esUblish, prove," Jides being 
'certainty," pautam dare, iua., fugam dare, 



I go out," and profieere, to " go out," in 
Commodianus ; faeere, to " go," in Petronius ; 



in the sense of " cansint^," not " taking to 
flight," and the like. After these come a few 
phrases like dubium dare, which would have 
been better placed with the other examples 
of periphrastic dare, from which they differ 
only through their having no corresponding 
active verb. The third division of dare = 
faeere is to " produce " (faeere ex se) of the 
e^irtb, nature, &c., in phrases like flavMnam 
dare, and with especial frequency with words 
denoting sound — platuum dare, lonitum dare, 
gemitum dare, &a. The two expressions last 
mentioned are very common in verse, but 
confined generally to certain positions — viz., 
(1) dot toniium, &e., the beginning of the 
hexameter ; (2) tonitum dedit, &c., filling up 
the last half of the third and beginning of 
the fourth foot; (8) (in Virgil only) lonitum 
is divided between the third and fourth feet, 
and dedere ends the line in four places. A 
preference of the same kind is seen in fit 
tonitut. Jit fragor, Sus., which is regularly 
found at the beginning of the verse, and is 
rightly explained by Hfrr Thielmann as in- 
tended to express the tuddenneM of the sound. 
A fourth division includes dare = faeere, with 
an ace. and inf. where the meaning is bard 
to divtioguish from that of dare " to give." An 
Appendix on the Vulgate use and se dare 
with adverbs of mannur bring us to the 
fecond 8«t of meaning^ — dare = ponere, to set. 
Alter some preliminary illu»tration8, among 
which may be mentioned forat fieri, pro- 
ficiseorf "X be^iu to make myself forth," 



facessere, "to make off," which show the 
neuter side of the conception, we have 
ealeulum dare, to " play " a man at draughts 
(of. \lnj4>ov TiBivan), and Other examples. 
Then se dare with adverbs and adverbial 
phrases, in eotupectum se dedit, &a. Next 
comes dare in, &o., in which motion to a 
place is indicated. The most remarkable 
instances are from Celsus, as abeady said. 
Vela dare shows the same meaning, " to set 
sail." Another section deals with juristic 
expressions in which the word is used with a 
place of punishment or the punishment 
itself ; in pistrinum dare, ad hestiat dare. 
Lastly, Herr Thielmann traces the same 
meaning of "placing," in a metaphorical 
sense, in dare leges and the like. 

This is a brief sketch of an admirable 
piece of careful and thoroughgoing HuKuistic 
work, which has advanced not a little the 
solution of the difficult problem — what are the 
relations of the two roots DA. "to give" and 
DHA "to put." It shows conclusively that 
the meanings of "^ putting" and "causing, 
making " existed in Latin in the simple verb 
dare. If it does this at the expense of cur- 
tailing unduly the area assigned to dare " to 
give," we must not be surprised. It is almost 
impossible for a writer to be an advocate and 
a judge of his own theories at once. This 
bias has led Herr Thielmann to take an 
erroneous view of certain phrases, such as 
that of Lucan, x. 377, and dare leges, 
already quoted, and the passages included 
in the miole section beginning with p. 124, 
in which the sense of "giving, granting" 
is obvious. But his mun position remains 
unaffected and, if stated as I have stated it 
above, unassailable ; and the double meaning 
of dare may now be accepted as a fact of 
Latin usage. His investigation has further 
cleared the way by showing implicitly that 
one of the two alternative suppositions of 
relationship between the Latin -dare and the 
root DHA " to put," against which I argued 
in the Transactions of the Philological 
Society, 1880-81, p. 99 (see also Aoaskmt, 
August 28, 1879) — the idea that the d in the 
compounds for original DH was due to their 
being treated as simple Terbs — is untenable 
also from the side of the meaning. Dare and 
its compounds in Latin are in complete corre- 
spondence; and &dare "to put" is juat as 
much a part of the language as a dare " to 
give." The question now narrows itself to 
this : Are we to suppose that an invaritble 
phonetic law of Latin has been violated in 
this instance, and in this instance alone P Are 
we to suppose that two words like dare and 
faeere, from the same root and with a most 
striking resemblance of usage, as Thielmanu's 
book has abundantly shown — with everything, 
in fact, to keep them together — have been 
pulled apart by the unaccountable freak of 
language P And are we to do this in order 
to separate meanings which we see are found 
together in other cases and seem to have a 
natural affinity P Then farewell to the newly 
won stablility of our science. For my own 
part, I cannot find anything in Thielmann'a 
book or elsewhere which conflicts with thn 
theory suggested in my paper already le- 
jferred to, that there va« a pair of roots iu 



Indo-European DA and DHA, with much the 
same meaning ; that in some Itngoages tlie 
two roots were preserved with diffet8Dti«ted 
meanings (such as Greek and Sinskrit), aad 
in other languages (such as Latin and Zend) 
one was lost and the surrivor had to do duty 
for both. J, P. PosTOiTj. 



COSRESPONDENOE. 

THE LANQUAOB OF BIHAR. 

Amh, Biliir, Btngtl: Oct 16, 1B^3. 

I have to thank M!r. Keane for his kind 
notice of my Maiihill Orammar in the Aoadeki 
of August 19, which I have just seen. 

The language question of Bihkr, the land 
where Buddha preached and founded Vihdrai, 
and the original home of the Mdgadhi Frdkrit, 
has risen to considerable prominence in Isdia of 
late, and has excited no Lttle diaoussion. While 
some (including Dr. Hoernle and myself) main- 
tain that Bihdrf is a languag^e as distinot from 
Hindi as G-ujrdtf is, and entitled to as distinct 
recognition as the last from Qovemment, othen 
contend that it is a simple congeries of baibarons 
Hindi dialects, without a semblance of graounar, 
literature, or polish. 

I do not propose to deal with the qaestion 
here, and I only write at present to draw the 
attention of philologista in Europe to the 
points in issue. 

The allegations of our opponents having at 
first sight an apparent amount of truth on theii 
side, we set ourselves to work to find oat 
whether the dialects of Bihdr (formerly called 
Eastern Hindf by Dr. Hoemla, but now Bih&ri) 
have a grammar and a literature or not. As 
the result of our enquiries, we have found thiee 
dialects, spoken by fifty to sixly millioni of 

?eople, named Bhoj piirl, Mdgadhi, and Maithih'. 
he inter-relationship of these dialects, and 
their reUtionship to Hindi on the west and to 
Bangdli on the east, were the points to k 
solved. 

Witii respect to grammar, Dr. Hoernle'i 
Oaudian Orammar is now aooepted as proving 
a radical difference between Hindi and the 
extreme western sub-dialect of Bhojptirf spoken 
in and about Ban&ras. The illustration of the 
remaining dialects has fidlen to my share, of 
which the MaithUi Orammar is the first instal- 
ment. I have also completed Grammars oa a 
similar plan for all the other six dialects and 
sub-dialects of Bihdr. These are being published 
by the Bangdl Qt>vernment ; and the first and 
third parts — viz., the General Introduotioa and 
the Grammar of the Mdgadhi dialect— are nov 
awaiting the Government press order. The 
other dialect illustrated will be the stand aid 
Bhojpdri, spoken at Dumrdon, in the Sh&habdl 
district, the town where, according to tradition, 
King Bhoja reiKued, surrounded by his nine 
jewels. The other five are sub-dialects, wMch 
need not be detailed here. 

With respect to literature, we have found an 
indigenous series of poets dating from the year 
1400 A.I>., whose works still survive, in quantity 
equal to the amount of Hindi literature in 
existence previous to its resuscitation by the 
English at the commencement of the present 
century. This literature is being gradually 
pubUshed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal; 
and one poem, the " Haribans " of Manbodh 
Jh&, appeared in the last number of its Journal 
The poems of Bidydpat 21idkur (the oldest) and 
of Harkhn4th (the most modern of known 
Bih&ri authors) are also included ia my Maithil 
Chrestomathy, which will probably be pub- 
lished by the same society before this leaohea 
you. 

I am afraid that this letter appears rather 
egotistical ; but my sole object in writing it is 
to draw the atteution of European savans to 
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a question affecting the welfare of millions, and 
wluoh they are peculiarly able to discuss. I 
also wish to show that ample materials will 
▼ery shortly ba available on which they may 
found their argaments. 

We (t.«., Dr. Hoemle and myself) propose to 
do our beet towards samminft up and arranging 
all that we know in the matter, by preparing 
an elaborate fiih&ri dictionary, with copious 
illostrations from BihM literature, and a oom- 
Mriaon of eyery word with (when possible] its 
Prdkrit original, and with its cognate form in 
Oipay, and in every other Gaodian language. 
The proapeotos and specimen pages of this 
dictionary are sent herewith. 

While, therefore, we do oar best to plead the 
cause of Bihdri in India, may I hope that the 
AcASBmr will lend it aid by opening its disoas- 
sion in Europe ? Discussion, we feel sure, is 
all that is wanted. It will not be difflonlt to 
convince scientific men ; but the Indian adminis- 
trator, often overwhelmed as he is with the 
cares of a large district, has seldom time to 
analyse intricate questions of philology, and 
only accepts their fioal solution after it has 
been brought again and again to his notice by 
ics being repeatedly presented to him in differ- 
ent forms by different authorities. 

axOBGK ▲. OsntRSOK. 



BOIESOB NOTES. 



Pbof. Ha.U., of Dublin, will include in his 
volume of Onntribution$ to the PhytiKid Ei$- 
tnry of the Britith Iilu, which Mr. Stanford 
is to publiMh immediately, a dissertation on the 
origin of Western Europe and of the Atlantic 
Ocean. Prof. Hall endeavours to prove his 
theory by a series of charts. 

M. Leon ss Bosnt will shortly publish at 
Paris the result of an ethnographical tour he 
made last year in the Dobrudscha under the 
authority of the French Government. He 
has compiled an elaborate map, showing the 
various elements in the population of every 
town and village ; and he has also broaght 
back more than three hundred photographs, 
which will be reproduced by heliogravure. 

Mr. Ain>REW Fbitohasd, who died on 
November 24, was an indefatigable author upon 
•abjeots connected with the use of the mioio- 
•cope. So long ago as 1827, he delivered a 
lecture before the Boyal Institution on " The 
Art of forming Diamonds into Single Lenses 
for Microaoopes ; " and in the following year he 
published a treatise on Optical JtutrunurUt in 
the "Library of U«eful Knowledge." In 1831 
appeared the first edition of his Hittory of 
ulntniaicu2e«, of which a fourth edition, greatly 
enlarged and revised, was issued in 1861. H<s 
Mieroeeopie lUustratiotu, originally published in 
1829-30, also passed through three editions. 



FHTLOLOar NOTES. 

Th8 following is the list of the conrses of 
lactates that were began this week at the 
Eoole sp^ciale des Langues orientales vivantes : 
— Literary Arabic, IC. Hart«rig Darenbourg ; 
Vernacular Arabic, M. Oherbonneaa; Persian, 
M. Ch. Schefer; Turkish, 1£. Barbier de ICey- 
nard; Malay and Javanese, the abb^ Favre; 
Armenian, 1£. A. Oarrifere; Modem Greek, 
M. Miller; Ohinese, the oomte Kleozkowski ; 
Japanese, M. L^on de Rosny ; Annamice, M. 
Abel Desmichels ; Bassian, M. Louis Leger ; 
Geography, history, and legislation of Muham- 
madan States, M. Gustavo Dugat ; Bio- 
graphy, history, and legislation of the States 
of the Bxtreme East, M. Henri Oordier ; 
Hindostani and "Taboule" (P Tamil), M. 
Julien Vinson; Boamanian, M. Emile Picot. 
The intereats of England in the East are cer- 



tainly not smaller than those of France; bat 
what have we to show by the side of this P 

At a recent meeting of the Acad^mie des 
Inscriptions, M. Benan read a paper upon two 
Semitic monuments, of which paotographa had 
been sent by fif. Beinach, of the Eoole d'Ath&nes. 
One was a graffito, in Aramaean, from Athena, 
of the time of Hadrian, but scarcely legible ; 
the other was a colossal head, found at Kdessa, 
to which the people had given the name of 
" Sarah's brother." On one side of it was the 
fragment of a Syriao inscription, of the fifth or 
sixth century A.D., of whidi only a few words 
remain. 

A Fkekoh translation of Prof. Sayoe's Prin- 
eipUt of Comparative Philology has been under, 
taken by M. E. low. 

A French missionary, the abb^ J. A. Onoq, 
has published (Montreal : Ohapteau) a new and 
enlarged Glossary of the Iroquois Language, 
with notes and Appendices. 

We learn from the Revue critique that M. 
Danicic has published the first voiame (A — 0) 
of an important Serbo-Croatian dictionary. 

Mr. Bobert Brown, Juir., has reprinted 
from Arehaeologia (vol. zlvii.) a paper which he 
read before the Society of Antiquaries in March 
1881 upon " A Gbrman Astronomioo- astrological 
MS. and the Origin of the Signs of the Zouaa" 
The substance of the paper he has since in- 
corporated in his Law of Koamic Order ; but 
we here hjive the quaint illustrations of the 
fifteenth century very skilfally reproduced. 
Mr. Brown has now satisfied himself that the 
group of seven human figures do represent the 
Pleiades, and not the days of the week, as he 
had at one time thought. It is curious to find 
the representations of signs thus passing the 
familiar number of 48 or 49. Pliny says that 
in his time the constellations were fifty-two in 
number. 



MEETINGS OF SOGIETIES. 

Philological Socirt. — {Friday, Nov. 17.) 

Dr. Mubbat In the Ohsir, — A paper on "The 
Bosworth-Toller Anglo-Saxon Diotionarr" was 
read by Mr. Jamas FUtt, jaa. He pointed oat the 
mtitake of repriatinfi tba erron of the infant Anglo- 
ISaxon philology of Bxivorth'i time as food fur a 
ganaration that has advanced so far beyond it. Un- 
tortanstflly, u no sohoUr would link his name to 
■noh a work, the editing had had tv> be entrnated 
to an antried hand, and the reanit was that even 
the matter under Prof. ToUer'a control was almoat 
as bad as the early part which had been " finally 
reriaad " at Boatrorth's daath, readering it a work 
of coosidarabia dtffioalty to altar it except slightly. 
The nnaoientiflo and ohaotio baaia on whicb the 
diotiooary ia bailt up, the treatment of the vowel 
CB aa ae (betireen <td and a/i and of the cnMOnaot 
t> aa til (between te and (i), the jnmbling togather of 
abort and long vowela, the oatohwords spelt any. 
how, and many of them in varioaa ways, with full 
lafareooea to eaoh, and do indication of their ra- 
apeotiva valaa, age, or dialect, tba introdnotJon of 
mere infleotiont and phrases aa catchwords, and 
even of words that do not oooar in Anglo-Saxon, 
solely in order to tell ns ao ! the contradlotioDS 
and falie refarenoes — were all criticised and exem. 
plitted. The ignoranoe shown by the diotiooary In 
Anglo-Saxon grammar and the cognate Oermaaio 
laagnagea — in fact, in oomparative philology 
generally — waa illaatrated by a number of amaEing 
examplea. It appeared that ia some oaiea the 
dictionary aailgaed wrong genders to nonns when 
Its own quotation clearly sbowed thalr iooorreot- 
ness {e.g., andUfen fern., given aa neat.}, and made 
nnmeroni oihar blunderf, anch aa making a 
uominativs cueon to the aconiatira Ruconae of the 
adjaotiva eucu, nominativea feminine ge/e, IUU>», out 
of oblique oawa gefe, Aui>e, an infinitive gemieltan 
from tbird peraon gemiU, oonneoting cAiMiomtm 
with Sanakrie abhi, ice with German twig, grdtan 
with loetandia grautr, fto. It waa then shown 
that namban of words were given with no quota- 



tion or reference, and that anmbars of others were 
(tmitted att«gatbsr. Other miaoe.laneont aii-loi>ma 
aad remarka eloacl the ptpsr, the moat coot picaooa 
being the explanation ot th4 law of Oarmamo pralix 
acoentnstion (t.e., that (he preftxea bore tbe atreaa 
before uuons and adjactlvea, and were nnaooenied 
bafore verbt), with full proofa that tha a prefix, aa 
in aAnan, wai abort a and not d, at often marked. 
Mr. Piatt al«o noticed that Oookayna's oritioisou 
and corrections of Bjaworth'a old diotionary had 
not hail maoh effect on the new — wbioh wa hope 
will not be the case with Mr. Piatt's paper. 

BoTAL Asiatic Sociaonr.— (Jfowiay, Nov. SO.) 

Sin Ba&tlk Fmex, Babt., President, hi the 
Chair.— A paper was read by the Kev, James 
Sibree, Jan., on " Malagasy Place-Namet," ia 
whloh he pointed oat that the coast nomeaolatare 
•howa, naturally, the parts taken by tha Portogoeae, 
thafiogtiah, and tba franch In lt< dltoovety, wtile 
at the aame time it retains soma traoaa ot a very 
early Arabian oivlUaatioo. Mr, Sibrae meotloaea 
the varioaa names given to the island by natives aod 
foreigners. The native names he showed to belong, 
as a mle, to tbe Malayo-Polyneiian atook of 
langaagea, some of the more ohioure ones being 
probably ralioa of an aboilginal race. The namaa 
applied to the vatioua geographical fnatares ot the 
Island were then dwelt oa, partlcalarly those 
referring to the moantain ranges. Many examples 
were given showing how strikingly desoriptive 
these were of nataral featares— height, prominence, 
bulk — Inolnding also the ideas of mystery, dread, 
inaooeasibility, fto., and giving, too, the apprarsnoe 
of varioiu of the hills, aa rocky, bara^ wooded, &o , 
Many msimtaina, Mr. Sibrae added, bear the 
names of animals and of birds ; others are known 
by peraonal namaa. The river and lake names 
were then noticed In the same order of dlaaaifioa. 
tion aa that of the monntaina. To theae ware 
added the names of the towns and villages, 

Browhiho Socirt. — {Friday, Nov. 14.) 

ThkBkv. J. Ll. Daviis in the Cbalr.— Tae first 
paper, by Mrs. 0«en, waa called ■■ What la • I'he 
Flight of tbe Dnohesa'?" While offering an 
interpretation of the poem, Mrs. Uwen diaclaimed 
any aaaumptioa ot her tbeory being aondasive, 
and aoknowled(ied that the poem waa perfect as a 
romance. Tbe Duke, tha Hontsman, the Dncbats, 
represent oolleotively the complicated and contra. 
diotory whole whiuh we call onraelvea ; lndi> 
vidually, the groas aelf, tbe better man in ua, and 
the aonl. Wbat we tall oar friend ia the ttary ot 
oar own life, with ita diverse iufiuenoea, its spirit- 
flights, and earth-boand nature, " Tha great wild 
ooontry" pictures tbe dreariness aod far. stretch* 
ing aadneaa of a self-absorbed Ufa, In the Hants- 
man we have the simple hnmsn nature that may 
either riae with the Duchess or fall with the Dake, 
Per ages. Self hai b«eu Idolised—" I must see this 
fallow hia sad life through." But between the 
Huntamaa and the Uuohaas ia more afi&nlty ; the 
tpiritnal peroaptlont which may ba dim at first 
will grow keener, and iu the far fntare ha will 
" get safely out ot the turmoil, and airive one day 
at the land of the Gipaiea, and find my lady." 
The Gipay-delivenr ia Love, wbioh draws the 
soul away from tha self with which it has in vain 
tried to be aatiatied. — The second paper waa by the 
Rev. J. Sharpe, on "Tbe Honga in ' Pippa Faiaea' " 
Home of tbe aonga are aim pie, and their relation 
to the charactara of the drama la eaally aeen ; two, 
at leaat, are obaonre— viz , the lines which Phene re> 
oitea, and the last of Pippa's songs. Pippa'a morning 
bynmatrikes the poem's key-note. All eventa, even 
tbe most minnte, are ordered by God'a Providence. 
As eaoh link in the chain of causes is necestary, each 
la equally important. The reaolt of thia belief is 
that Pippa aeema heraell " jnst aa great, no doubt, 
uaefnl to men and dear to God," aa the four happleat 
in Aaolo, Bat the old difBculty arises, How shall we 
reconcile the injuatioe of life with thia belief in 
an all-direoting Providence ? Pippa herself tnppliea 
the answer ; the victim of injnstioe ; of gentle 
birth, yet reared aa a peasant ; heiress of great 
eatates, yet doomed to nnremitting toll. God has 
givea to her, however, to effect In her single holiday 
a more gloriona work than rank or wealth affect in a 
lifetime. Tbe veraes which Phene recites to Jules 
have a primary and secondary maanlog — (1) 
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deaorlbfaig the Mtnal relation ol Latwyobe to 
Phene and Jalei; (2) ioTolTiiig the theory of 
oontrariea, whioh foimd hvonr with many myetioal 
philoeophen. Inttwyohe, datennined to aTenge 
hlmHlf on both Jnlei and Phene, has examined 
the whole aabjeot of hate to eee how he might beat 
gratify hii hatred, and ha« oonalndad that there i« 
no inoh hata aa that whioh faijnrea the lonl through 
ita poraat afiEaotiona. Love, in Ita innermost euenoe, 
is closely oonneoted with Hate ; lore finds its ex- 
preaiion in terms of hats, as whan a mother oalla 
her ohlld " a little rascal." The feeling Is deepened 
by contrast The paadoa of k>Te is speedily 
changed to hats. Hate Is never so powerfully 
exhibited as by loye. There is no snob hatred 
as the hatred of self that springs from love. Thus 
love borrows aid from hate, and hate Ii moat fnlly 
seen in love. Lntwyohe pats thi* philosophy into 
practioe by (1) proposing an act of apparent love 
to Joles— ie., helpmg him to a peerless wife; 
(2) by aoting as thongh in hatred to Phene, by 
exposing her to the rage or even the violence of 
Joles, in both oases acting by contraries. Pippa's 
last song represents a child in a wood. Shnt in 
by the wood, he fancies he has exhausted all 
knowledge when he has become acquainted with 
the outward form of the few things round him, 
wholly Ignorant of the boundless umverae outside. 
He la thoroughlv familiar with the changes of the 
moon, and fapofes he has exhausted the whole 
science of astronomy. But Ood takes him; and 
a whole world of knowledge of whioh he had never 
dreamed opens upon him. This song describes a 
mantel condition similar to the Bishop's, who has 
little knowledge of splrltaal truth. Is thoroughly 
familiar with tlie moon (the Church), bat haa not 
made oat the sun (Ood). 
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Le Livre de Fortune. Beoneil de deux oents 
Dessins in6dits de Jean Oousio. (Libraiiie 

deL'Art.) 

Th£ short notioea whioh have already appeared 
in the Aoademy regarding certain drawings 
by Jean Oonsin now appearing in the weekly 
numbers of L'Art have not, we think, attracted 
snfQcient attention to the very interesting 
disooveiy which was made a few years ago in 
Paris by M. Ladovio Lalanne. 

M. Lalanne informs us that, when examin- 
ing the varioas MSS. preserved in the Library 
of the Institute, he laid his hand upon an un- 
pretentious volume whioh had long been un- 
notioed, and found, to hie agreeable surprise, 
that it contained some two hundred drawings, 
chiefly in pen, belonging unquestionably to the 
French school, of high artistic merit, whioh 
farther inTestigation showed to be, with very 
few exceptions, by the same hand, and that the 
hand of the celebrated Jean Cousin, who has 
been fitly distinguished as the originator of the 
French school of painting — one who, "by 
grandeur and purity of design, brilliancy of 
colour, and fertility of ima(^ation, created a 
type which no one of his rivals could attain, 
and none after him could imitate." 

And yet there are few whose influence was 
80 great who have been really so little 
known. Of his works in any class, compara- 
tively few authentic examples have been 
preserved to us, though one after another 
his biographers have spoken of them as 
numerous ; while of his Iim, the facts recorded 
have been singularly few and occasionally 
contradictory. In England, at least, the 
meagre account of Bryan comprises nearly all 
that has been known, and tiiose who have 
pursued their researches further have met with 
atatements impossible to reconcile. Thus one 
biographer telle us (and in this he is probably 
right) that Oouain was bom at Souoy about the 
year 1600, and that he died in 1590 — but is 



careful to add that both these statements are 
doubtful ; another, misled by the fact of his 
alliances with the family at Monthard, erro- 
neously fixes on that locality for his birthplace, 
and, possibly confounding him with another 
Jean Cousin, prior of the convent of St-Pierre- 
de-Blay, ^ves the year of his death as 1462. He 
marries his second wife, according to one, in 
1537, and dies, as we learn from another source 
— this time, we hoped, finally — ^in 1530. 

And yet Cottsin's history is, or ought to be, 
sufficiently well known. The first account 
which bears evidence of any oarefal investiga- 
tion was that presented to the Historic and 
Natural History Society of the Yonne, at 
Auxerre, in 1851. It is also the fallest and 
most complete which has yet appeared, though 
its main fitots have been incorporated into tile 
NbuvtHe BtographU of 1855, and form the ground- 
work of the essay of M. Firmin-Didot in 1872. 

There is, or was until quite recently, as M. 
Deligand, the author of the account referred to, 
informs us, a family living near Tours bearing 
the English name of Bowyer. An ancestor of 
the name, one John Bowyer, settied in France 
about 1422-30, in the reign of Charles VIL, 
and died there in 1470. His son, Henri, 
became possessed of the seigniory of Monthard ; 
Henri had a son, Estienne, born, probably, 
about 1500, and a daughter, Siarie, born a lew 
years later ; this son, Henri, was again 
succeeded, first by his son, Simon ; and next by 
his second son, Estienne, who, bom somewhere 
about 1525, became possessed in his own right 
of the seigniory of Jouancy, and held with 
other tities that of " Mattre Apothicaire," at that 
time a titie of honour ; although, as the author 
quaintly remarks, it was made somewhat 
ludicrous in after-days by Molidre. In 1652, 
this "Mattre Apothicaire" married Christine, 
a daughter of Jean Cousin by hia second wife. 

Turn we now to Jean Cousin. Bom of poor 
parents at Souci, about the year 1500 (the 
exact date is not known, since the registeTs of 
the " bailliage " of Sens do not go back 
earlier than 1539), he early acquired refutation 
by his extraordinary talents; and, aided no 
doubt by high personal qualifications, at a 
time when social prejudices in favour of birth 
and family were much more powerful than in 
the present day, was able to form matrimonial 
allianoes much above what his original position 
in life would have warranted. His first wife, 
Marie, was the daughter of Christopher fiioher, 
secretary to Francis I., and sometime ambasaador 
in Denmark ; his second wife, Christine Rosseaa, 
was the daughter of the chief magistrate of the 
" bailliage." By her he had one child, also 
named Christine, the Christine who married 
Estienne Bowyer, above-mentioned; and for 
his tiiird wife he married the aunt of Estienne, 
that is, the above-named Marie Bowyer. The 
descendants of Estienne Bowyer and Christine 
were, when this account was given, settied at 
Petit Bois, near Tours, still retaining in their 
possession no less than five family portraits by 
the hand of Jean Cousin. 

It would occupy too much space to enu- 
merate the entire list of works whioh may be 
unhesitatingly accepted as by Jean Cousin. 
He was not only a painter of portraits, for 
there remains in the Louvre a large and im- 
portant composition upon canvas — " The Last 
Judgment" — painted by him for the convent 
of the Minimes at Vincennes. It has been 
engraved by Pierre Jode in 1602, in twelve 
plates, the whole forming the largest print in 
existence, larger even than Diirer's " Triumphal 
Arch of Kaiser Max," which measures eleven 
feet by ten, and by the side of which Hans 
Burgmair's "Triumph of Maximilian" is but 
a litUe thing. 

He engraved on copper. He has also left 
numerous wood-cuts, illustrations to Aesop's 
Fables and to the Poems of Boncnrd, &o. His 



books on perspective and on portnutaie, embel. 
lished with his own drawings, still exisk To 
Jean Cousin, it is now believed, and with good 
reason, the world owes the miniatures in more 
than one lovely Book of Hours ; and we ar« 
strongly inclined to assign to his conning hand 
the ^signs and exquisite scroll-work in a 
volume the borders of whioh were engiaved 
by Qeofirey Troy in 1525 ; the lesemblanoe to 
certain authentic works on glass by Consin 
can hardly be accidental. lu. soolptore, too, 
he stood pre-eminent. Thore is no finer 
example of its kind in Benaissanoe than the 
beautiful tomb of Louis de Bres^ hi the cathe- 
dral of Bouen, erected to the memory of ha 
husband by Diana of Poiotiers. Portrait bniti 
uid bronze medaUions exist of Francis I. and 
Charles V. of Spain ; and a statuette in ivory, 
nearly fifteen indies high, a figrue of St 
Sebastian, is yet preserved. 

But Cousin's greatest renown was as a painter 
upon glass. In this it is not too much to a»y 
that he was unrivalled. Among his best-known 
works are the windows in the churches of the 
Jacobins and of St-Q«rvai8 at Paris, and in 
La Sainte ChapeUe at Yinoennea, which latter 
have been copied by M. Lasteyrie for his folio 
work on French glass-painting. But finer 
still are the celebrated windows in St- 
Patrice at Bouen — an allegorical represente- 
tion of the "Triumph of Grace." It 
was M. Langlois to whom the honour most 
be assigned of being the first to discover hsra 
the work of Cousin ; and though, as we nuut 
reluctantly admit on the authority of M. Firmin- 
Didot, no documentary evidence can be te- 
ferred to in support, there is the stronger evidence 
of similarity of style, extending; — for we koov 
the windows well — eyen to the minuter dstsik, 
such as the treatment of the hair ia hia male 
figures — and there need be no further hesitatioa 
as to whom the creation of these boantifol worb 
in glass-painting should be attributed. Dim 
was no other artist of the time who could bm 
drawn the naked figure so perfectly, or, in tlw 
dothed, could have so adnurably dispioieed his 
draperies ; while certainly he had no rival who 
could have designed the most interesting sad 
spirited figure in the whole composition, tlw 
conception, so rarely met with, of Death us 
female. Of this, we may add, the outline 
engraving after a drawing by Mdlle. Bsperuxoe 
Langlois gives a truthftu and acoorate repie- 
sentation. 

A few words as to the drawings, espedsllT 
those nov in course of reproduction oj M. 
Lalanne. It is singular that, until this recent 
discovery, so very few original drawings by 
Jean Cousin have beeu reoognised. Twenty or 
twenty-five, of whdch two are in the Biitisli 
Museum (there are three catalogued, bat one is 
manifestiy spurious) and others in the Loam 
or in private hands, exhaust the list ; possibly 
some of these are questionable, thongh the 
peculiarity of his touch, which we think 
IS clearly reproduced by M. Lalanne, is 
suffioientiy distinctive. We anxiously await 
some farther remarks upon this discovery, li it 
not really^ a re-diaooyery P There is a passage 
in Lenoir's Jfusje de$ McnvmenU franfoit, 
leepeoting a MS. volume containing, not two 
hundred, but sixty drawings by Jean OoasiB. 
a " Book of Fortiine," with explanations and 
French verses, to which he adds: " Oe manosent 
rare et pr^oieux appartenait it M. le Booffleie. 
Depnit la mort de oe po6te aimable, on ignon 
dans quelles mains il a passe." The number of 
the drawings, sixty and two hundred, does not 
agree ; but Jumoir acknowledges that he himaelf 
had never seen the book, for he does not even 
know whether the drawings were oolouied : an 
error, therefore, is possible, and this rolame 
of whioh we write may be the same as that 
which disappeared a hundred years ago. 

0. H. Mn)DLEroir-WAX& 
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OOBBEaPONDENOB, 

BXWIOK'S TMXMSIQXJS. 

Mr. J. M. Gray, in iiis review of Mr. Thom- 
Mn's Life and Workt of Bewick (A.OADaJ£Y, 
November 11^ says : 

"There ii one point oonneotwd with Bewiok's 
Itdaugm teg^divg whioh we should here been 
glad ef more definite informetion. At p- 88, we 
an informed that he ezeoated oettain eDsravinge 
on metal by a peoallar method, whioh nai been 
fittingly ityied ' wood-engraving on oopper.' W'e 
might reaionably have been himiahed with inoh 
detail! aa would have enabled nt to appredate the 
apiMoprlateneei of the phraie : , . . Judging from 
the example reprodnoed at p. 89. the reiult whioh 
he obtained doea not materially differ from that 
which is yielded by a plats ezeonted by the 
ordinary union of engraved and etohed linea." 

The nature of the experiments which Bewick 
made in what is better called " etching in 
metallic relief" or, as the Messrs. Dawson 
prefer, "typomphic etching," is ve^ clearly 
explained in dhap. ix. of Qhatto and Jackson's 
^Mery of Wooa-Engraving (ed. 1861), and so 
also is the diOnenoe oetween these experiments 
and the praetioe of Blake to whioh Mr. Gray 
refers: — 

"The plate is first covered with aa etoUnff groond 
in the usual manner, and to this gronna an out- 
line of the subject la traaafefred by pressing the 
piste with a pendl drawing above it through a 
roIUng press. The engraver then prooeeds to 
remove with his etching point, or some other 
to(d, as may be neoesaary, all such parts as are 
intended to be white. When this process, whioh 
may be termed reverm ^chiug, is completed, the 
part* intended to be white are oorroded by pouring 
aqua-fortia upon the plate in the usual manner, 
wbile tiie Unea whioh represent the object remain In 
relief.' 

This method, the writer proceeds, 
" was tried by Bewick, and also by the late Robert 
Branston; but tbey c|id not suooeed to their 
satxstaatlon, and none of their prodnotlona oseouted 
in this manner was ever sabmitted to tite public." 

It is dear from this thai the term " wood- 
engraving on oopper " is not at all '< fittingly " 
applied to the process. For not only is copper 
used in place of a block, but an acid is 
employed instead of the graver. The only 
engravings to whioh such a term can at all 
fittingly be applied are those which wore 
executed upon type-metal in relief by Andenon, 
the first wood-engraver of America, and by one 
or two others in their earliest e£brts. These 
really were cut with the graver after the manner 
of a wood-blook, and must have been produced 
at great expense of labour and time. But the 
whole aim of the experiments of Bewick and 
others was, as Jackson tells us, "to save the 
time necessarily required to ent out all the lines 
in a wood-engraving." 

There is some confusion upon the point, 
whioh may have arisen from the fact that 
Bewick did execute some works on copper. 
The large "Eyloe Ox" and the plates for 
Conaett's Tour in Zapkmd (1790) at least 
may be cited. These are of a somewhat 
remarkable ohaiaoter (the plates for the Tour 
in particular). But they are not "experi- 
ments" in metallic relief, or in what Mr. 
Thomson calls " wood-engraving on oopper ; " 
tbey are simply awkward attempts at copper- 
engraving by a hand aconstomed to wood. 
Bewick himself is silent on the subject of his 
experiments in relief-etching, and of his work 
for the Tour in Lapland he says simply that 
it was done " on copper at a low rate." 

I have been nnable hitherto to get sight of 
Mr. Thomson's book. But, coupling Mr. Gray's 
remark, that the specimen given looks like an 
impression from a copper-plate (which it would 
not do had it been engraved in relief), with Jaok- 
soD'a assertion that Bewick published no results 
of bis exporimants, I am tonpted to tbiiJc that 



the author of this new Life may have fallen 
into some oonAision between these early aUemptt 
to engrave on copper and these " experiments " 
in " relief-etching." In that confusion he has the 
company of Messrs. Bedgrave and Bryan, whose 
dictionaries, when they come to speak the one 
of the Tour and the other of the " Eyloe Ox," 
are alike hazy and insecure. At least I may 
hope that this note upon Bewick's teclmiquie, 
following hard upon Mr. Gray's questioo, may 
not be without interest. 

In correction of the foiegoing remark^ I may 
add thai Bewick gives an account of an " ex- 
periment" in engraving, which may possibly 
have been an " etdiing in metallic relief," or 
it may have been a veritable " wood-engraving 
on copper," such as Anderson out upon type- 
metal. 

In 1801 Mde Monthly Magaxine, May 1822) 
he engraved a " five- pound note" for the Oar- 
lisle Bank ; and, in doing this, hoping to pre- 
vent forgery, it was his oqect " to make the device 
look like a wood-aU." "In this," he says, 
" though a first attempt," he succeeded, " and 
the aumber el impressions wanted were sent to 
Oarlisle." Possibly Mr. Thomson's work has 
information as to the teehnigue of this bank- 
note. It can hardly be the "experiment" 
which Jackson teUs us of, and which was 
" unsuccessfuL" Ekrxst Badfobd. 

PS. — I have at last got a moment's sight of 
Mr. Thomson's book. It seems that the con- 
fusion whioh I suspected does in fact exist. The 
specimen engraving on p. 89 does, indeed, 
simulate a wood-cut, and was probably executed 
in the same manner as the bank-note " made to 
look like a wood-cut " to which I have referred. 
The plates to the Tour in Lapland whioh are 
spoken of in the same connexion are, as I have 
said, of a totally different chantoter. These last 
were executed in 1786 ; and Bewick tells us him- 
self that his first attempt to engrave oopper so 
as to look like wood was not made till 1801. 



TEE aOOJETT OF BRITISH ARTiaTS. 

Thxbs is a marked improvement in the exhibit 
tion of the society which opened to the public 
on Monday last, as oomparad with its two last 
winter exhilntiona There is less rubbish, and 
a higher average of merit. In landscape, in 
partionlar, there are manjr works of unusual 
exoellenoe. Mr. Edwin Bllis has eight pictures, 
all characterised by his invariable freshness and 
vigour. Most of them contai n admirable repre - 
sentations of the swirl and motion of sea-waves, 
but not a few, to our thinking, are marred by 
the fantastic blackness of the clifb or rocks in 
the middle distance. "Bunning for Shelter" 
(45) is a fine stady of waves, and in " Penberth 
Oove" (136) there is a masterly piece of fore- 
nonnd. Ine sky and figures m "Pilchard 
Fishers " (499) alw deserve notice. Mr. Hajrnes 
King has a oarefnl " Study on the Ooast " (93), 
and in " On Dartfbrd Heath" (ISl) Mr. Alfred 
Glendening, Jan., sends an admirable late 
evening or twilight effect. Mr. John Whipple's 
"PebWe Pickers, Bude, Oomwall" (275), is 
noticeable for the firm painting and exoeUent 
drawing of the rocks in the foreground and the 
distant difiis. Mr. OafiBeri's " Back of Hurley 
Lock " f294) is clever and pleasing in colour, 
bat too " painty " and indefinite to be altogether 
satisCaotory. There is a careful and truthful 
foreground in " The Ebbing Tide, Ooldingham " 
(348), by Mr. J. W. Mclntyre. Mr. Wyke 
Bayliss in " At the Cathedral Door, Bayeaux" 
(352), sends a good specimen of his rather 
" woolly" and uncertain style of architectural 
painting. In figure subjects the exhibition is 
rather strong. Mr. W. H. Bartlett's solitary 
contribution, "Mia Bella" (376), is a firmly 
painted head ; and Mr. Marsh, who also has but 
one piotoza, sends a very admirably drawn and 



agreeably coloured study of a fisher girl, called 
" The Lass that loves a SaUor" (267). Mr. Glin- 
donie has a capital little picture of "The 
Student" (62); and Mr. W. A. Breakspeare 
seems to us to have made a great advance in his 
picture of "Une merchante Enfant" (615). 
The pose of the figure is singularly graceful 
and natural, the face is admirably painted, and 
the whole picture is very pleasing. His other 
work in oils, " A Little Housewife " (118), is 
also a good piece of colour. Mr. Haynes King's 
Qrcmny't Story (196) deserves attention for me 
truthfulness of the old woman's face and figure ; 
and we must not omit to mention Mr. Hayllar's 
dever heads. Some of the water-colours ace of 
unusual merit. Foremost among them is Mr. 
Oarl Haag's "At Thebes (Past and Present) " 
(751) — a masterly piece of drawing, character- 
ised by even more than this admirable painter's 
ordinary power of colour. The subject is an 
extremely difficult one, and Mr. Haag may be 
congratulated on the complete success with 
which he has treated it. Mr. G. S. Walters has 
a skilful dcetch entitled " In the Harbour at 
Littlehampton " (702) ; and Mr. Bernard Evans 
several oareful and pleasing pictures of 
Welsh scenery, among which a large stud^ of 
' ' The Moontaui Side : near Barmouth Junction, 
North Wales " (653), may be spedally noted for 
the excellent distance. Mr. W. Ayerst Ingram 
sends a study, " At Close of Day : Penzance " 
(663), which possesses many points of merit 



NOTES ON ART AND AROHAEOLOOT. 

Wk hear that the "Novar Madonna" of 
Baphad, formerly in the Munro collection, has 
crossed the Aflwitic and found a temporary 
home in the Metropolitan Museum of Art at 
New York. There is little chance that it will 
ever come back to us. 

M. SB Neuyille, the celebrated painter of 
battle-scenes, has received a commission from 
the Engluh Government to paint the taking of 
Td-el-Kebir. He was present at the review 
held by the Queen, and he has already made a 
number of sketches for his work, induding one 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley at the head of his 
troops. 

Thb Boyal Society of Painters in Water- 
Oolours (upon whose members the Queen has 
now been pleased to confer diplomas signed by 
her own hand) wiU open its twenty-first wintor 
exhibition of sketches and studies on Monday, 
December 2. The private view is to-day. The 
GroBVenor Gallery, the exhibition of animal 

Saintings at the Pine Art Society's, and Messrs. 
tladwells' winter exhibition in Gracechurch 
Street will also all open next week. 

A LOAS exhibition of Italian art is to be 
opened in the Corporation Galleries, Glasgow, on 
December 22. Among the contributions there 
will be— from the Queen, the Cellini Shidd, 
several bronzes, and examples of Italian arms ; 
from the Duke of Bucdeuch, a fine series 
of prints by Marcantonio Raimondi, Agostino 
Yeneziano, and other early Italian engravers; 
and from Mr. Malcolm of Poltallooh, fifty 
drawings by Italian masters, sdected from his 
collection, Mr. J. 0. Bobinson has undertaken 
to illustrate fully the subject of Italian medals ; 
and Sir Bobert Hay has lent examples of 
decorative armour by Kegroli and that other 
great armourer who executed the CeUini Shield. 
Many other well-known collections have been 
laid under contribution to fill up the exhibition, 
the nucleus of which will be supplied by South 
Kensington. 

Thx principal drawing a year or two ago at 
the exhibition of the Institute of Water-Oolonr 
Painters was Mr. Gregory's " Last Touches." 
A dissatisfied artist was m ue foreground, tilting 
back in his chair, bored with the failure of what 
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he wanted to be perfection. The "tonohea" 
toouM not be bappy ones. Behind him, a youni; 
woman, in evening dresa, and fan in hand, stood 
with' her back to the fire, awaiting the artist's 
pleasure to fulfil with him some eyening en- 
gagement. Mr. Qregory has lately finished a 
cabinet picture in oils, in which the incident of 
the foreground is omitted, and the whole force 
of the work is concentrated on that which, wicb 
slight TariationB, was the background of the 
earlier work. The quite agreeable young 
person who stands with her back to the fire, 
the pretty mantelpiece, the dignified apartment, 
with here its vivid illumination and its cosy 
gloom, now constitute the theme. It is a 
modem character, modern life, and a modem 
interior treated with frankness and skill — 
treated with a vigour of conception and a 
delicacy of hand auoh as cannot easily be 
matched in contemporary painting. l£r. Qregory 
has been now for some years reoogniaed as 
among the most individuid and best-equipped 
artists ; and it is not possible that the high 
honours of the profession can be long withheld 
from the doer of his brilliant work. The new 
picture is worthy of the artist who painted 
"The JKehearsal" iu last year's Qrosvenor, and 
whose portrait of Miss Qalloway was among the 
most extraordinary saooeases of the previous 
season. As long aa the themea of modem life — 
sometimes even of the life of Bohemia — can be 
treated with the artistry which Mr. Qregory 
displays, it is idle to deny their applicability 
to the best purposes of contemporary pointing. 
M. PattIi Maktz has resigned the post of 
Director of Fine Arts ; and M. Falguiere, the 
soalptor, has been elected member of the 
Acadtfmie des Baaux- Arts. 

A oouuiTrBE has been formed in Paris for 
the purpose of organising a series of artistic 
conferences to be hold on Sundays in the Louvre 
and Luxembourg Mosaums. Ic is to ba wished 
that something of this sort could be tried in 
England. Sunday lectures at the British 
Museum and National Qallery would be a boon 
to many persons who find it hard to get through 
an English Sabbath. But we muat opun our 
galleries first before we can have leocures in 
them. The first conference will be held at the 
Louvre next Sunday at 10 a,m. 

Wb have reoeiv sd earl y oopiea of the Christmas 
numbers that will be published next week of 
the OrapMe and the flliutrated Sporting and 
Dramatic Newa. With Mr. Millais' leage plate 
of " Little Mrs. Qamp " everyone ia now 
fiuniliar from Uie ahop windowa. Toe general 
verdict ia that it ia too squat ; but this is really 
a tribute to the artist'a naturaliam. In hia 

fictured story of ■' Mr. Odkb»ir» Winter in 
'loience," Mr. Caldecott is quite at his best. 
Of the letterpreaa, we have been most pleased 
with the sort of aupplement which describee the 
prooeas by which the Oraphie ia produced. 
'JThe other Ohriatmaa number is strong in its 
atoriea, which are short and good. The coloured 
plate is excellently printed. Indeed, we never 
oeaae wondering at the perfection to which this 
art has been brought. 

Xhb Magazine of Art is particularly rich both 
in matter and illustration this month. To begin 
with, we have a fine stirring ballad of Eliza- 
bethan times by Mr. Qosse, telling of the 
"Oruise of the Bover," and how its gallant 
Devonshire crew fell at laat into the hellish 
jawB of Spain. Next, Mr. Monkhouae, wlule 
deaoribing aome intoreating pre-Raphaelite pic- 
torea in the posaeaaion of Mr. Trist at Brighton, 
entera upon a little diaaertation regarding the 
meaning of pre -Kaphaelitism. "Few artiata," 
he writes, "have ao completely woven the 
aotnalitiea of life into the Ubrio of their fancy 
oa D. Q. Eosaetti." Hogarth's houae and tomb 
lorm the aubjeot of a pleasant article by Mr. 
Austin Dobscn. Prof. 8. Colyin writes of the 



wax bust of a lady at the Lille Moseam ' 
attributed to BaphMl; and Julia Oartwright 
discourses oa the Nativity in art, and the many 
waya in which it has been represented. 

Is the Reiiue dea Arta dSeorati/a M. Edouard 
Qaruier continues hia admirable " Conseils 
pratiques " addr eased to painters on pottery and 
porcelain. The wall-papers at the exhibition of 
the Union centrale form the subject of an 
interesting and well- illustrated paper by 
MM. y. Poterlet and P. Bioux de Maillou. 
The illustrations of this valuable periodical, 
both in and out of the .text, are numerous and 
of a high class. 

M. Battdby publishes to-day the first part 
of Lea Meublea cPArt du Mohilier national, a 
aeries of engraved folio plates of about one 
hundred and sixty of the finest specimens 
of furniture, bronze, vases, &o., preserved at 
the Qarde-Meuble and in the chief national 
museums. The text is by M. E. Williamson, 
Oonaervatenr du Mobilier national. The sub- 
scription price of the complete work ia 200 frs. 



THB STAQE. 

" THE SILVER Kma" AT THE 
PRINCESS'S. 
The London world oontains people who. are too 
exquisite to enjoy a strong drama. To them 
the height of comedy is Mr. Bancroft's happy 
fooling among Mr. Bobertaon's milk-jugs. By 
them the produotioos at the Prinuesd'a are 
readily classed with those at Drury Lane — 
both are realistic— but a play at Drury Lane 
under a rigime of aensation is, in truth, a play 
at the Princess's with the brains left out. 
Drury Lane, then, does not often merit theoon- 
aideration even of the most tolerant of the true 
students of the stage (except when pantomimes 
are going) ; but at the Princess's there is always 
the interest of a strongly constructed and tersely 
told Story, and sometimes, to boot, the interest 
of purely literary work. We do not, to speak 
frankly, find the purely literary touch so 
evident in " The Silver King " aa it has been 
before now ; but, details apart, the true dra- 
matic art ia aufficienUy shown by the closely 
compacted tale which holds the attention from 
the first rise of the curtain to its lost fall. 

The story counts for so very much that, even 
if the daily papers bad not been beforehand in 
telling it, we ahould hardly tell it with fullness 
here. Suffice it to say that its main theme ia 
to be found in the adventures of a single 
character, who is falsely suspected of having 
done to aeath an old rival of whom he was con- 
fessedly jealoua. The man not only ia 
auspected by others, he auspecta himaelf; 
for, on recovering from a drunken fit 
that followed on an attendance at what 
either Lord Palmerston or Lord Beaconsfield 
used to call " our Isthmian games," he finds 
himself surrounded by the signs and the hints 
that no other than himaelf can have been the 
murderer of the dead man lying there beside 
him. Eventually, after long yeara, and when 
the deapondent fugitive haa become rich with 
all the treaaure of a ailver mine, evidence is 
forthcoming that fixes the guilt in the right 
place. Itiathenfor awhileadeaperatestm^rgle 
of proof between the man who was really guilty 
and the man whom the public bad believed to 
be. But in a great drama of incident it would 
never be suitable that the struggle should end 
in the innocent party having the worst of it ; 
and, moreover, Messrs. Jones and Herman have 
arranged their whole play so ingeniously that 
the happy end ia not only pleasant to the 
atidience but ia in true accordance with the 
claims of probability. The work, though it ia 
not exceptionally rich in delicacy or novelty of 
characterisation, abounds in dramatia perionae 
who are natural and are vividly presented ; and 



the writera follow Mr. Sima— though they do 
not prove themselves always up to him— in a 
useful knowledge of many kinds of life. Bat 
they have seen the societjr of tiie proaperoiu, 
and they have aeen Botherhithe. 

One detail in the conatraction of the piece 
ought to be spoken of before we pass to the 
acting. The first scene haa been said to recall 
the first scene of the " Ticket of Leave Mao," 
but it recalls it " with a difference." Eaok 
scene takes place at a house or garden of pablio 
entertainment. In each there is a detective. 
The young man who losea his money in the 
preaent piece may recall, we think, the 
" Qreen Jones " of Tom Taylor'a, and 
the marine atore dealer of benevolent aspect 
but unreliable character may auggest "Melter 
Moaa." But there the reaemblanoe pretty 
well enda. The atory ia absolutely different; 
and it is very easy — ^if a critic's fint 
thought is how to be in^nioua ia making ap 
"a eaae" — ^to discover likeneases, to disoofet 
'coincidences. Bat to come to the acting. Tae 
burden of it falls on Mr. Wilson Barrett, who 
haa the moat arduous and the moat varied part 
he has yet aaaumed. He ia, of oonrae, the 
man who was wrongly suspected, and many 
are the variations he contrives to play on the 
one theme of a terrible and an unjust suspicion. 
Ha has gained greatiy in power. _He is often 

Eowerful — he is so especially in the sceue 
y himself in the inn chamber ; and he is oflea 
pathetic. In fact, here, in a most difflcolt 
character, is an actor of extreme oapioity. 
Perhaps it ia only because of the sharpness of 
the contrast his own skill haa created that ve 
like him never better than in the effdotin 
scenes in which, to detect the true criminal, 
the criminal who was wrongly suspected 
assumes the gruiss of an imbeinle. This u a 
remarkable study from Nature- the ioiagina- 
tion alone, Mr. Wilson Barrett will allov ua to 
Issume, has been drawn upon for the due 
expreasion of a murderer'a remorae. Bat Hi. 
WiUard plays the real villain, who at firat 
managed to persuade Wilfrid Denver to con- 
sider himself guilty. On the stage it is lit. 
Willard's mission to play villains who have no 
redeeming point. He plays them perfectly, bat 
perhaps he la rather to t>e pitied than ooagrato- 
lated. Such a surfeit of wickedness in his pablio 
career must compel a man, by the force of sheet 
reaction, to an abaoluto monotony of faultiest- 
neaa the moment he leaves the boards. Ut> 
Qeorge Barrett plays a homely part — that of a 
faithful retainer — with aenae of pathos and 
sense of comedy. Mr. Clifford Cooper is ex- 
cellent, and especially in hia make-up, as the 
marine atore dealer. But indeed all the parti 
are well played. A pretty little girl— a little 
Mies Clitheroe — apeaka and acts without any 
air of effort aa the daughter of Denver and hw 
devoted wife. The devoted wife ia Mies East- 
lake, who not only looka the part exquisitely, 
but has, in an unusual measure, the si^°' 
clear and telling and pathetic utterance. The 
public has now accepted with heartineas m 
etage-work of a lady whose qnalificatione for 
the parte ahe at preaent filla have been evuwm 
from the day of her first appearance. "Tm 
saver King" haa attained, in ita own bad, a 
distinguished success. 



STAGE NOTES. 

" loLANTHE ; or, the Peer and the Peri," has at 
laat come out at the Savoy Theatre. The plum* 
of Mr. Gilbert's dialogue are somehow apt » 
get into the papera almost before the piece U 
fully known, aud by this time a good many 
have been publiahed. It appears to be the 
general opiuiou that the triumph which wa» 
achieved by " Pinafore " aud " Pitienoe JJ^ 
aoaroely be matohed by the new play- *" 
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Bubjeot ia not quite ao hap^ as in either of 
these, and perhaps the musio is not quite so 
taking. Nor has Mr. Gilbert struok any now 
Tein which hereafter he may hope to irork 
profitably. His reputation is not enoanoed, but 
then it is not diminished, by the new play. 
His satire often takes an excellent direction. 
After the praises that in popular literature have 
not seldom been lavished on the yirtues of 
the poor, it is very cheering to be told, to 
the accompaniment of Mr. Sulliran's music, 
that: 

" Hearts as pore and Mr 
May beat m Belgrave Square 
As in tha lowly air 
OI SeTcn Dlab." 

Ws eannot consider the new bill at the re- 
opened Strand Theatre Worthy of a playhouse 
wUch aims to take high rank even among play- 
houses of the lighter entertainment. The 
opira comique, or whatever it may be staled, 
luM oatohy music, bat little that is original; 
while the oomedy of " The Heir-at-Law " wants 
acting like the late Mr. Oompton's to carry it 
off as an artistic sncoess. Oompton was one of 
oar most admirable comedians, and his Fangloes 
among his best parts. Mr. J. S. Clarke, with 
his alxranding grimaces and his ready resource, 
ia a comic actor. There is a world of difference. 
The Strand shonld shortly give us an amended 
progpramme. 

Thb New York Critic has a most unfovour- 
able, not to say spitaful, aitide on Mrs. Langtry. 
An elaborate comparison is drawn between her 
reception in America and a particular scene in 
" Pericles Prince of Tyre ; " and allusions are 
made to Venus Oallipyge, " the garb of Aphro- 
dite," and "leg-pieces." The editors of the 
CVtd'e are, we believe, both of the same sex as 
Mrs. Xjangtry. 



MUSIC. 

RECENT 00SCEBT8. 

The first concert of the Borough of Hackney 
Ohoral Association was given at the Town HalJ^ 
Shoreditoh, last Monday evening. The pro- 
gramme included several features of interest. 
G«de's short cantata, " Christmas Eve," for 
alto solo, chorus, and orchestra, is a charming 
work, in which there is quality if not quantity, 
and simple, graceful, and original music. The 
orchestration is highly effective ; in addition to 
the usual oroheab'a, the composer employs 
trombones, tuba, and harp, not to make a loud 
noise, bat to give colour and to obtain variety 
of ^eot. The solo part was sung in a pure and 
sympathetic manner by Miss Damian. Her 
voice is of excellent quality, and has been 
well trained. Mendelssohn's 42ad Psalm 
was next performed, and this deservedly 
popular work was given with great delioacy 
and spirit. The soprano solo part was well 
interpreted by Miss JBidith Millar, and the 
quintett moat charmingly rendered by Miss 
Millar and Messrs. Beckett, Baynham, De Laoy, 
and Tinney. Brahms' " Song of Destiny " (one 
of the composer's grandest inspirations) was 
magnificently sung by the choir, and the 
important orchestral aooompanimento played 
to perfection. Brahms is not always inspirad ; 
but, when writing this work, he must have felt 
something of the " perfect abandonment" of 
which Wagner speaks in his letter to M. Villot. 
The programme included a novelty — Beethoven's 
"Sacrificial Hymn" (« Opferlied," op. 12lb), 
for alto solo, choir, and orchestra, fr. von 
Matthiaon'a short poem evidently made a great 
impression on Beethoven ; he set it twice to 
music — as above, and also as a song with piano- 
forte accompauiment. In his sketoh-books there 
are many traces of these compositions, ex- 
tending over a space of nearly thirty years. 



The " Opferlied " is short and very simple ; not 
such a work as the advanced omtt number would 
perhaps lead us to expect. The solo part was 
taken by Miaa Damian. We haveatill to notice 
"Yoi ohe sapete," well sang; by Miss Edith 
Millar ; " Quando a to lieta," charmingly ren. 
dered by Miss Damian ; and a fine performance 
of Beetnoven's fourth symphony. Mr. Prout 
evidently likes to send his audience away in 
a good humour, and for this purpose could not 
have made a better selection than Auber's 
sparkling overture, " Le Dieu et la Bayad&re." 
With the exception of a few passages in which 
the altos a ad tenors were not altogether at 
their best, all the performanoeswere thoroughly 
good, both as reg^ards choir and orchestra. 
At the second concert, January 22, 1883, 
Mozarfs musio to " Kin^ Thames" wUl be per- 
formed for the first time in England. 

Mr. Geaussent gave the first concert of his 
second season at St James's Hall on Thursday, 
November 23, The choir ia an excellent one, 
the voices are pure and bright ; and, with such 
good material, the conductor ought to accom- 
plish great things. Bach's cantata, " O Light 
Everlasting," was, however, not well rendered. 
With only piano and organ accompaniment, it 
loses much of ite effect— still more when 
there is not an entenU. cordiale between con- 
ductor and performers, vocal and instra- 
mentaL Mendelssohn's cantata for male 
voices, "To the So as of Art," went very 
well, and so did all the part-sonifs. The 
programme announced " the impossibility of 
allowing encoret" and yet there was one. The 
vocalists were Miss Marian Mackenzie, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, and Mr. P. King. Mr. Charles Scephen'tf 
"Duo Conoertant," for two pianos, was per- 
formed by the conductor and the oompoier. 
The composition is one of considerable merit, 
and an interesting, if not remarkable, specimen 
of English music. J. S. Shzdlooe. 



MESSRS. NELSON'S NEW BOOKS. 



THS LAND and the BOOE-CENTRAL PALESTINE and 

PHOKNICIA. By W. M. THOMSON, D.D. Imp. 8vo, pp. 71*,wtth ISOIllMtrations 

and Map6, cloth extra, richly gilt, price 2l8. 
Thit Ifeto Volume, like the previout one on Somsnir FxLssTtirii avd Jixvsalxk, i» 
complete in ittelf. The Pictorial lUuttrafionM are entirely nffic, and prepared tpecially 
for thie vorlc. 

THE CZAR : a Tale of tiie Time of the First Napoleon. By 

the AUTHOB of " THE SPANISH BROTflSBS." &0., he. Clown 8vo, cloth extra, 
prices*. 

RALPH'S YEAR in RUSSIA: a Story of Travel and Ad- 

Tentnre In Eaatem Europe. By BOBEBT BICHABD80N, Author of " Almoet a 
Hero," Ac. With Nine Sngravlngg. Post Svo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 

lie the POLAR REGIONS; or, Nature and Natural History 

. in the Frozen Zone. With Anecdotes and Stories of Adventure and Travel. With 
Forty^ix Illostratioug. Post Svo, cloth extra, pries 2s. 6d. 

IK the TROPICAL REOIONS; or, Nature and Natural 

History in the Torrid Zone. With Anecdotes and Stories of Adventure and Travel. 
With Seventy .eight Illustrations. Price Zs. 6d. 

RBCENT EXPEDITIONS to EASTERN POLAR SEAS. 

With Twelve Engravings and Two Charts. Post Svo, cloth extra, price 2s. 

IiITTLE POXES that SPOIL the VINES. Sui.i Loving 

Words for LiUle Folks. By th* Eev. T. 0HAMPNB8S. — 

Boyal ISmo, clotb, price Is. 



With Six Illustrations. 



THE RUSSIAN EMPIRE, HISTORICAL and DESCRIP* 

TIVE. By JOHN GEDDIE, F.B.G.8., Author of " Lake Beglons of Central Africa," 
&c. With Two Coloured itaps. Pp. 52S, crown Sro, cloth extra, price 68. 
" The volume if ue^l and interesting from beginning to rod."— Moasixa Poar. 

HOMER'S STORIES SIMPLY TOLD. By Charles Henry 

HANSON. With Ninety-seven Illastratlous. Post Bvo, cloth extra, gilt edges, 
price 48. 

MAN on the OCEAN: a Book about Boats and Ships. 

Pictorial and Descriptive. By B. M. BALLANTYNE and B. RICHABDaON. With 
Sixty-eight Illustrations. Xma Edition. Post Bvo, cloth extra, price 3s. 

THE CHILDREN of ABBOTSMUIR MANSE : a Tale for 

the Young. By tha AUTHOB of " NELLZ'S TEACHERS," Ac. Illustrated. Post 
Svo, cloth extra, price 3s. 6d. 

STORIES of the DAYS of KING- ARTHUR. By Charles H. 

HANSON, Anthor of " Homer's Stories Simply Told." With lUnstratlons by Oustave 
Don!. Post Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, price 48. 

LOST in the BACKWOODS : a Tale of the Canadian Porest. 

By Mrs. TBAILL, Author of " In the Forest," &c. With Thirty-two Engravings. 
Post Svo, cloth extra, price 3s. Sd. 

THE CHILDREN'S TREASURY of PICTURES and 

STORIES. By the AUTHOB o? "THE KING'S HIGHWAY" and other Favourite 
Writers (being the Yearly Volume, 18S3, of "The Children's Paper"). Profusely 
Illustrated. Pictorial boards, price Is. 



THE LANDSEER SERIES OF PICTURE BOOKS. 

Each containing Four of LANDSEEB'3 PICTUBES, beantifolly printed in Oil Colours. With Letterpress Doscri ptions by lira. SU RB. Covers omamentad with Additional Desi;;;ns 

after Landseer. 4to, price Sd. each ; or untearable, mounted on Linen, price Is. each. 

*(* The Set qf Four Booke in One Handeome Volume, cloth extra, price 3<. M. 

LANDSEER SERIES.— Mo. 1. Containing; Return from the Warren-Daah, Hector, I LANDSEEB SERIES.— Ho. 3. Containing: Duke of Sutherland's Children —P«aoa—Th4 

Nrro, and Lorie— Shepherd's Dog in the Snow— Collie Dogs. Pet Fawn— Shoeingthe Bay Hare. 

LANDSEEB SBRIaS.— No. S. Containing: Children and Babbits— Distinguished Uem- LANDSEER SERIES.— Ko. 4. Containing: Beaaty'a Bath— Jack In Office— Alexander 

ber of the Humane Society-Suspense- Dignity and Impudence. I and Diogenes No Place Like Home. 

THE GULLIVER SERIES OF PICTURE BOOKS. 

Each containing Four Fall-page Pictures, beautifully printed in Oil Colours, with bold Letterpress Descriptions. Pxtorial Covers. 4to. 
Ho. 1.— OTILLIVER'S TRAVELS in LILLIFUT . . . Price 6d. ; on Imen, Is. I Ho. 8.— OLD MOTHER HUBBARD and her DOG. Price 6d. : OD linen, la. 

Ho. 3.— GULUVEB'S TRAVELS in BBOBDINGNAG. Price 6il. ; on linen. Is. | Ho.4.— JACK the GIANT KILLER Price 6d. ; on linen. Is. 

*,* The Set of Four Sookt in One Volume, cloth extra, price St. ed. 



COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF T. NELSON A SONS' PUBLICATIONS POST-FREE ON APPLICATIO-N. 
THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 85 & 36, Patbbkosxek Row, London, B.C.; Pabkjidb, EDiNBtraoH; and Nbw Yobk. 
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JAMES NISBET&CO.'S 

lew and Recent Publications. 



THE CHBISTIAN SGBIPTUBES: their 

Unparalleled Claims, their Hiatoi7, aad their Authority. 
Belnv the Groall Lecture for ISSi Bt the Rev. A. U. 
CUARTERIS, D D., Profenor of Biblical Criticiam in 
the Unirerut; of Eoinborgh. Demy 8ro, cloth, 78. 6d. 

FOB the WOBE of the KINISTBT: a 

Uannal of Homiletioal and Paatoral Theology. By W. 
OARDBN BLAIKIE, D.D., I1L.D., Professor of Apolo- 
getics and of Bocleeiastical and Pastoral Theology, New 
College, Edinburgh. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 

THE NATUBAL ELEMENTS of BE- 

YEALED TUEOIA^GT : being the Baird Lectore for 
1881. By the Rev. aEORGE MATHESON, D D. 
Crown 8ro, cloth, 68. 



SWISS LETTEBS and ALPIXE POEKS. 

By the late FRANCES RIDLEY HAVERGAL. With 
Twelve Illustrations of Alpine Scenery and Flowers by 
the Baroness Helga von Cramm. Small Mo, cloth, 
extra gilt, 128. 

THE STOBT of a SHELL : a Bomance of 

the Sea, with some Sea Teachings. A Book for Boys 
and Girls. By the Rev. J. R. MAUDDTP, D.D. Small 
4to, cloth, with nomerona Illustrations, 6b. 
" Whether aa a fairy story or scientiSo tale, it is equally 
sure to attract young people." — HcoUman* 



DECIMA'S FBOKISE. By Agnes Giberne. 

Crown 8vo, cloth. Illustrated, 3i; ed. 
"A capital story."— Z>a>Iy JBevime. 

NOBODY. Bj Miss Warner. Crovn 8vo, 

cloth. Illustrated, Ss. 6d. (New Volome of the " Golden 
Ladder" Series.) 

THE BATTEBT and the BOILEB; or, the 

Electrical Adventures of a Telegraph Cable Layer. 
By B. M. BALLANTYNB. Crown 8vo, cloth, iflus- 
ttated, Cs. 
" Highly interesting ; there is not a dull page in it." 
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LITERATURE. 

A Hiriory of the Tapaeif during the Period 
of the Beformation. Bj M. OrngHton. 
In 2 vols. 1378-1464. (Longmans.) 

Mb. CBEiaHTOH'8 Tolumes end twenty years 
before Luther waa born, and reaemble a 
certain irritating History of Philosophy since 
Kant which breaks off with Descartes. The 
disproportion comes from a view of the 
Beformation which subordinates the religious 
movement to the struggle with the Papacy. 
This is the simplest and most visible, if not the 
deepest, issue, and none can dispute its im- 
portance. A History of the Beformation con- 
structed on these lines might become a book 
for all sorts of men, as the neglect of meta- 
physics makes it easy to be equitable in 
judging character apart from doctrine. See- 
ing that the power which had oontroUed the 
nations was one day found to have lost so 
much credit that men were unanimous in re- 
jecting it who quarrelled about everything else, 
Mr. Creighton infers that its weakness was 
prepared by causes long at work, and he goes 
back from the breach to the sap. He might 
have fixed his starting-point at the expedition 
of Nogaret, but is content to begin three- 
quarters of a century later with the outbreak 
of the Western schism. 

The French cardinals, being at Borne 
against their will, bestowed the tiara on an 
Italian who was not a member of their 
College, and whose character, as it came to be 
known, makes his elevation as strange as the 
attempt to depose him. They quickly re^ 
pented, revoked the election, and chose one 
of themselves, who went back to AvigDon ; 
and then there were two rival Popes urging 
a plausible claim, and sometimes there were 
three. For sooh a crisis there was no legid 
remedy. It was proposed that every country 
should institute a Pope of its own, that all 
should declare themselves neutral, that the 
legitimate claimant and the usurper should 
be dismissed together. For the first time 
men began to analyse their notion of the 
Papacy, and turned from the canons of the 
Church upwards to a higher law. The decay 
of vital power indicated by the loss of unity 
manifested itself by many signs, for the Chris- 
tian frontiers were receding, and a crusade 
preached against internal sects ended in 
disaster. To arrest the progress of disinte- 
gration exceeded the known and ordinary 
resources of ecclesiastical government. The 
public mind waa saturated and wearied with 
the exposure of abuses which it was impossible 
to defend or to deny. When four great 
Councils in forty years had striven for the 
purificatiou of life by religion, and bad dis- 



persed without achieving it, the effort died 
away and the evil seemed desperate. An 
idea had grown up, during the schism, that 
the Church had lost the power of recovery 
and repair, and this became, after the middle 
of the fifteenth century, the belief of thousands. 
The policy of the mediaeval Pontiffs had come 
to an end at Avignon; and the modern Papacy 
emerged from the Council of Constance with 
a contracted scope and lower tums. Counting 
no longer on the fidelity of popular opinion, or 
on refined morality and superior culture in its 
agente, it sought the prop of temporal 
sovereignty, and negotiated, by exchange 
and compact, for the favour of States. An 
interval of new promise came in with the 
Bevival of Learning, when the discoverer of 
Tertullian and the most flexible and expert 
of the humaniste presided over the Church. 
There was a passing vision of Bome absorb- 
ing and assimilating the new research— of 
Bome, tolerant, enlightened, and humane, 
conciliating enemies, fostering enquiry, 
assuming a national guardianship over Italy, 
and combining the armies of Europe against 
the Turk. But the Church and the Itelian 
Benaissanoe parted in anger. The Papacy, 
resting upon nations without religious energy 
and upon princes without religious scruple, 
held them oy new developments of authority 
which at last turned indifference into resut- 
ance and awakened the Beformation. 

This history of increasing depravity and 
declining faith, of reforms earnestly demaaded, 
feebly attempted, and deferred too long, is 
told by Mr. Creighton with a fullness and 
accuracy unusual in works which are the 
occupation of a lifetime, and prodigious in 
volumes which are but the prelude to an 
introduction, and have been composed in the 
intervals of severer duty. He speaks with 
regret of his imperfect oonunand of books; 
but it is right to expose the guile that 
lurks in this apology. The Northumbrian 
vicarage in which Bulaeus and Traversari 
are as familiar as Burnet must be a 
rare and enviable spot Although the 
Qerman learning of the author is more 
apparent than the Italian, and it is possible 
that Barckhardt or Sugenheim or the second 
volume of Yoigt's Renmetomce would open 
some springs of additional knowledge, his use 
of right materials is as thorough as it can 
well be where completeness is unattainable ; 
and there are no signs of such glaring in- 
acquaintsnce with obvious literature as even 
Macaulay betrays in the oonferencei with 
Bochester or at the Boyne. Every particular 
is taken so rigorously from the originals that 
he remains independent of the moderns who 
have trodden his path. He distrusts Hefele, 
and is callous to the dogma of municipal 
liberties which inspires Gregorovius. Almost 
the only precursor whose influence can be 
traced is Voigt, and he probably must answer 
for the high estimate of £nea Silvio's writings. 

Without questioning the assurance of the 
Preface that the omissions as well as the 
details are intentional, the judgment that has 
determined them may, in some instances, be 
doubted. Having chosen to write as a di»- 
interested observer, not as the exponent of 
private convictions inclining to a view, Mr. 
Creighton gives frontage to matters which 
admit of no subtleties or dispute, and appears 
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to cleave to the outer husk of fiust; 
suggestive brevity and dislike of emphasis, 
his sobriety and reserve, his carefulness to 
stumble over no problems, to enforce no moral 
and improve no toxt, sometimes raise a wish 
for deeper furrows and a closer grasp. A 
philosophy of the Beformation which traces its 
rapid victories back to the manoeuvres of 
eondottieri and of cardinals in the age of 
Italian tyranto may not be altogether base- 
lees ; but other causes, which figiue obscurely 
in these pages, are not less significant, and 
bear a richer flavour of the future. The first 
challenge of the Decretals by Cusanus, Valla 
suggesting the suspicion that the Donation of 
Constantine was not the only fiction in the 
array of Boman prerogative, the Metropolitan 
of Ephesus denying the Apostles' Creed at 
Ferrara, Gemistus founding a school of 
passionate enquiry and unbelief among the 
Florentines by the revelation of Plato, 
even Toscandli's conversation with the 
traveller from Oathay — a hundred facts like 
these bear as closely on the true purpose of 
the volumes as Urban's appearance at his 
window, with book and candle, to excom- 
municate the enemy thundering at the gate ; 
or the despot of Cremona dying inoonsolate 
because, having had the Pope and the Em- 
peror on the tower of his cathedral, he had 
forgotten to hurl them down. Mr. Creighton 
has studied the collision of forces more than 
the growth or descent of ideas. We see 
authorities crumble; what manner of crop 
the cleared ground yielded, whether any of 
the seed was sown while men slept, are topics 
probably less to his teste. He shows the 
reforming current in different channels, and 
distinguishes the Sorbonne from a more 
liberal school. The distinction is confused 
by uncerteinty in the authorship of many 
pieces ; and Mr. Creighton, after mentioning 
much, if not all, that has been discovered 
about it, pronounces, in regard to the book 
De Buina Eocleaiae, for C16manges. The 
objections to this opinion are, if not un- 
answerable, so serious that a reader willing 
to be convinced would wish to learn from so 
good a critio why ha prefers the argumente 
of Voigt and Schwab to those of Schmidt 
and Muntz. 

Avoiding all parade of erudition and gravity, 
and a tone too solemn or austere for the 
average man, he allows extenuating circum- 
stences, and leans to a Scotoh verdict. He 
thinks that it would have been better not to 
■et up throne against throne; but he dis- 
approves the Avigiionese party when they 
withdraw their allegiance. He affirms that 
the worst enemies of Boniface IX. could 
bring no worse charge against him than that 
of a worldly spirit, forgetting that he himself 
has admitted a much more criminal charg^. 
He says, without note or comment, thai; 
Nicolas V. declared remission of sins to all 
who crusaded against the Turk ; and he 
speaks elsewhere of certain agente who got into 
trouble for selling indulgences without war- 
rant. Mr. Creighton, who has read Theodoric 
a Niem De Schitmate, would find therein that 
the culprito in question were accused of worse 
than dishonesty, that they sold absolutions for 
indulgences, and that this was a heinous crime. 
lUe would not then have imputed the same 
delinquency to a Pmitiff. vhom^ha is far 
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from stiematiging as a traitor to his trust. 
Nicolas V. incurred the ceuBurea of Malleolus, 
it is true, for his dealings in this matter, but 
he did not offer remiaaion of gins for money 
without repentance. The nature of hia offer 
is not only known, but notorious. Hia Con- 
stantinople Indulgence is renowned among all 
the treasures of literature, for it is the earliest 
printed document of which we can fix the 
date. Indulgences are likely to occupy a good 
deal of attention, and the real issue cannot be 
too exactly stated. If there is vagueness in 
some places, there is none as to the author's 
sentiments on the doctrine of TVanssubstantia- 
tion. He considers it superstitious, material- 
istic, and, apparently, idolatrous ; and, to clear 
the thoughts even of profane readers, he de- 
votes one of his longest notes to a certain 
anecdote about a prelate and a partridge — 
an ancient anecdote borrowed from a book 
which suggests some curious speculation re- 
specting the shelf to which he habitually turns 
for testimony in theological emergencies. 
This passage is not in perfect keeping with 
the rest of the work. He has announced that 
he will write from a strictly historical point 
of view, not as a dogmatist, and he has 
generally so written, with some detriment to 
the clearness of issues and the sharpness of 
outlines. He is far above the common im- 
pulses of sympathy and aversion, but his pen 
is here untrue to his programme, and has 
struck one false note. It is especially incon- 
sistent with his solicitude to excuse the judg- 
ment of Hus. Every Catholic believes in 
TransBubstantiation ; but nobody knows what 
it is to burn a heresiarch. All are involved in 
the indictment ; none benefits by the defence. 
It is observable that the striking sketch of 
Benedict XIII., the shrewd and sagacious 
churchman who continued to reign in solitude 
when all the world had abandoned him, makes 
no mention of his best supporter, St. Vincent 
Ferrer. Yet the writings of that famous 
preacher might have furnished an historian 
less keenly impatient of dark shades and 
monotonous lamentation with a key to some 
things not explained. St. Vincent was 
a Bominican, but he assured the Pope 
that the Dominicans were as bad as the 
Franciscans. He believed that not a hope 
was left for religion, that sin had prevailed 
against the Church, and that Ood's patience 
was exhausted. He was satisfied that the 
Day of Judgment was at hand, and that 
Antichrist was already nine years old. Mr. 
Oreighton is unmoved by the fervour of 
ascetics, and his judgment remains unin- 
flaenoed by anoh evidence aa the letter in 
which the University of Paris demanded that 
Joan of Arc should be delivered to her tor- 
mentors, or the passages which taint the 
sincerity of Qerson, and show that his zeal 
for institutions was warmer than his anxiety 
for souls. In a studied and characteristic 
chapter he praises Hub, and praises also the 
men who sent him to the stake. He repre- 
sents them, indeed, as worse, collectively, than 
they were ; and then, with much good nature, 
proceeds to defend them. For he says that 
the Council of Constance made a formal decree 
against keeping faith with heretics ; but he 
adds that this involves no illogical obliquity, 
and that the men who did it were the wisest 
and the beat of Christutns, sach prindples 



being universal, and a different conception of 
duty impossible, in the Middle Ages. It 
would appear that " killing no murder " was 
a maxim applied to religious dissent through- 
out those tigea in which Catholicism prevailed, 
and down to some date yet to be ascertained 
between the fifteenth century and the nine- 
teenth. Mr. Creighton warns us to under- 
stand before we judge ; and the question is 
not so much whether the warning is right as 
whether it has been taken. 

It is by inadvertence that the reign of an 
opinion which had lasted two hundred 
and fifty years is extended over a thousand. 
So good a scholar cannot mean to say that 
the Merovingians governed in the spirit of 
the Councils of Toledo; that law, civil or 
ecclesiastical, punished heresy with death in 
the days of St. Anselm ; or that Hildebrand 
saw these things in the same light as 
Sinibaldo. He cannot really confound 
Northern with Southern Europe; Norman 
jurists with the Inquisitors of Carcassonne. 
What he describes as the idea of the 
indispensable unity of religion, but which was, 
strictly speaking, not the same thing as the 
idea of unity, did not prevail until the twelfth 
century. The phases of increasing rigour 
may be traced in St. Bernard and even in 
Innocent III. The law by which Has suffered, 
the work of a sceptic, indifferent if not hostile 
to the Stato religion, was not older than 
1231. Passionate intolerance might be found 
in almost every age. Methodical persecution on 
an accepted principle was established slowly. 

The spirit of the age, unless it is narrowly 
watched and exactly gauged, is a deceitful 
auxiliary in historical estimates. A judge 
who burned a witch after Weier, or tortured a 
prisoner after Nicolas, might be unconvinced 
br their arguments, but he could not honestly 
plead the common consent of mankind. The 
unsifted sentiment of nameless multitudes 
might avail as a motive for the old woman of 
the HuBsito legend; but conscientious men 
are, by the hypothesis, much on their guard 
against its influence, and, in matters of life 
and death, demand a higher sanction. 
Mr. Oreighton has been careful to register 
the importance of Marsilius of Padua, who, 
he says, silenced the Papal party for a 
hundred and fifty years. The statement 
cannot be accepted without qualification, 
for the Defentor Pads, which appeared 
in 1324, was almost immediately followed by 
some of the most celebrated treatises ever 
composed in defence of Rome, by Alvarez 
Pelayo, Triumphus, La Palud ; and two men 
conspicuous in these pages, Turrecremata and 
Capistrano, took up the same cause. The 
blotting out of so many sturdy volumes, the 
oversight of placing Aegidius of Bome on the 
side which he opposed, and, underlying all, 
the belief that Gratian's Decretum was the 
recognised code of canon law, and embodied 
all the forgeries which had been made in the 
interests of the Papacy, exaggerate the depres- 
sion of nitramontanism before the schism. 
But, having raised Marsilius so high, it would 
be consistent to remember that that powerful 
writer distinctly opposed religious persecution, 
and that he did not stand alone. It is enough 
to allude to the story of the Three Bings, in 
a book which has not escaped the author's 
researches, aad to the treatment of Wiolif, 



who himself defended persecution before his 
enemies employed it. 

The enthusiasm for slaughtering Jews was 
as active from the First Crusade to the Re- 
formation as the desire to exterminate sects, 
and, outside of Languedoo, caused greater 
bloodshed. It was a popular feeling, not 
authorised by the Church. But Mr. Creighton 
refers the transaction to opinion, not to 
authority, and cites not Lateran canons or 
decrees of the Innocents, but an unchallenged 
and inevitable persuasion. I think he some- 
where calls the Council a rule of faith, a term 
which may not be proof against the cavil of 
theologians, but which expresses the deoisire 
fact that its members had set themselres 
above the positive law they made it their 
mission to reform, and that neither Innocent 
III., nor Frederic II., nor St. Thomas 
Aquinas compelled their adhesion. By in- 
cluding resistance among Church principles, 
they unsettled the marks of heterodoxy, and 
made it almost as uncertoin as treason 
in the Wars of the Boses. Men who 
innovated so freely against authority could 
not be bound by the spell of irresponsible 
custom. To their spiritual earnestness these 
volumes render ample homage; but their 
orig^nt^ty and freshness of mind, their 
emancipation from influence and power 
of thinking for the future, have not been 
recognised. Before their time, down 
to Langenstein and Oresme, mediaenl 
controversy fluctuated between Guelph and 
Oibelline. What the Dominicans, as up- 
holders of organisation and law, conferred on 
the hierarchy the revolted Franciscans titiu- 
ferred to the civil power. The teaohen o( 
the new philosophy, alike in high places and 
in mystic solitude, imagined a third alter- 
native, apart from pope and king, and foanded 
a doctrine which has become the strongest 
propeller of society and maker of later history. 
They teught mankind that authority it 
founded on contract and limited by conditions, 
that it is forfeited when wrongly used, and 
is legitimate only by consent. It is among 
these men, in the cloister and the school, not 
where Johnson found him, that we most look 
for the first Whig. 

The case of the fagot will come on for a 
future hearing. The attitude of the Reformers 
towards religious liberty is the sharpest test of 
their characters ; and they will have no refuge 
in the universal spirit of the age, for they were 
men who had renouuoed the mediaeval tradi- 
tions, and had begun by condemning persecu- 
tion. It will be necessary and curious to probe 
the several argumente which satisfied ZwingU 
that the appropriate place for Anabaptistt 
was the bottom of the Lake of Zurich, which 
led Calvin to invoke the Inquisition, and 
made Knox wish that every Catholic conld 
be killed. And it would have been just and 
interesting to enquire what motives more 
intelligent than pervading logic, what indi- 
vidual views on divided sovereignty, the 
sanction of law, the properties of sincerity, 
and the righto of erring conscience, led Gerson 
and his peers to miss the exceptional oppo^ 
tunity of saving life which the safe-conduct 
afforded. 

In spite of intantional drawbacks, this will 
be very much the best History of the Refo^ 
mation, if the execution of the central and 
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more difficulb part oorrespoods with the remote 
b«gianing. There is an obvious danger in 
tbe method which, abiding by things apparent, 
fears to insist on dim germs, on undercurrents 
and elements in solution, which are only 
visible to a discerning eye. As the narrative 
is to terminate near the lowest ebb of 
the Papal fortunes before the Catholic re- 
action set in, and as it has been designed 
and commenced at a time when tbe 
centre of gravity has been again displaced — 
when Catholic nations cease to act as intellect- 
ual or political representatives of the Church, 
when the Protestant Powers, which in living 
memory mustered fewer than France alone, 
command a civilised population of one 
hundred and thirty millions— it threatens to 
become too exclusively a history of unchecked 
decline. It will be well to take account of 
the causes which were to curb the progress of 
the Reformation, which prepared the long 
ascendency of Spain and France during 
centuries to come, before the alliance with tem- 
poral authorities proved a weakness to the 
hierarchy, before the churches of the Diaspora, 
divided among themselves, became associated 
with the liberal force that rules the world. 

ACTOK. 



Notea upon Some of Shaheapeare^g Playt, 
Bj Frances Anne Kemble. (Bentley.) 

It was a happiness of my boyhood to hear 
Mrs. Kemble read "The Tempest." We 
lived for two or three hours between sea and 
sky, yet almost out of time and out of space, 
breathing the air of the enchanted island. 
Even now certain speeches in that play are 
charged with special meaning, and made 
potent for me, by the remembered tones of her 
voice. 

"BaooUeoted: 

No more amasement : toll your ^teons heart 

There's no hum done." 

All of Prospero's wise prevision and anthority 
sod gentleness of power seemed to be gathered 
in those words as interpreted by the reader 
on that memorable evening. It is a happiness 
to be again a learner from Mrs. Kemble, and 
to find " Tbe Tempest " among the subjects 
of her leasons. Why the presence of Prospero 
in his opening words was so impressive in 
Mrs. Kemble's rendering now becomes clear. 

" < The Tempest ' is, as I hare already said, my 
favonrite of Shakespeare's dramas. The remote- 
ness of the scene from all known localities 
•llowa a range to the imagination such as no 
other of his plays afford. . . . But chiefly I 
delight in this play because of the image which 
It presents to my mind of the glorious supre- 
macy of the righteous human soul over all 
things by which it is surrounded. Prospero 
is to me the representative of wise and virtuous 
manhood, in its true relation to the combined 
elements of existence — the physical powers of 
the external world, and the varieties of character 
with which it comes into voluntary, accidental, 
or enforced contact." 

Mrs. Kemble distinguishes between the 
dntmatio gift and tbe theatrical talent ; tbe 
one is an instinctive tendency to demonstrate 
emotion in voice and look and gesture, or, 
if not this, at least it is the power to under- 
stand the passionate, emotional, humorous 
element in life and literature; the other— 
the theatrical talent — ^is a faculty which imi- 



tates what is dramatic, and self-consciously 
reproduces it. The Italians are dramatic; 
the French theatrical; the English at the 
present day " are neither the one nor the 
other ; " while the Americans, devoid of the 
dramatic element, "have a considerable in- 
fusion of that which is theatrical." The com- 
bination of the dramatic with the theatrical, 
each in the highest degree possible, alone 
makes a great actor. 

" There is a specific comprehension of effect 
and the means of producing it which in some 
persons is a distinct capacity, and this forms 
what actors call the study of their profession ; 
and in this, which is the alloy necessary to 
make theatrical that which is only dramatic, 
lies the heart of their mystery ana the snare 
of their craft in more ways than one ; and this, 
the actor's husinesa, goes sometimes absolutely 
against the dramatic temperament, which is 
nevertheless essential to it" 

Whether Mrs. Kemble inherited or not her 
father's theatrical talent (she thinks that she 
did not, and speaks of the severe verdict 
from one of the masters of the stage of the 
present day that she was " ignorant of the 
first rudiments of her profession "), it cannot 
be questioned that the dramatic gift, inherited 
from her mother, has made her not only a 
distinguished playwright, but an admirable 
critic. 

For Mrs. Kemble's Notes are essentially 
those of a critic, not of an artist on or on 
the stage. She does not, as did Lady Martin 
in her very interesting studies of Shakspere's 
heroines, confess the secrets of her art, aud 
again become in imagination Juliet and 
Ophelia and Desdemona. The notes on " The 
Tempeet " are indeed in the main those of a 
textual critic. Mrs. Kemble breaks a lance 
with that shadowy personage Mr. Collier's 
" Old Corrector;" and it appears almost cer- 
tain from the evidence which she adduces 
that the Corrector worked at least upon " The 
Tempest" with a copy before him of 
Hanmer's neglected quarto edition of Shak- 
spere, 1742-46. The notes on " Eomeo and 
Juliet " are hints for acting addressed to a 
gentleman studying the part of Romeo. In 
the notes on " Macbeth " and " Henry VIII." 
Mrs. Kemble does not identify herself with 
Lady Macbeth or Queen Katharine, but stands 
away from each play, and views its characters 
disinterestedly as a critic. 

I wish to offer the reader some extracts, 
and find it not easy to choose where all is 
thoughtful, delicate, and suggestive. Here is 
the cootrast between Queen Katharine and 
Cardinal Wolsey : — 

" Katharine represents the pure pride of birth, 
and Wolsey that of power. Pride of birth, the 
noblest species of the vice, is not incompatible 
with considerable personal humility, and the 
proof that Shakespeare thought so may be 
found in the Queen's frequently modest and 
humble mention of herself,' her infinite defer- 
ence to the King, and the repeated reference 
by the other characters in the play to her meek 
and quiet spirit. , . . The pride of power, that 
pride which Wolsey exhibits, is, on the con- 
trary, almost invariably arrogant, and very 
seldom co-exists with any personal humility ; 
for it springs generally from a consciousness of 
personal merit, strength, capacity, good fortune, 
or achievement, and thus is necessarily grossly 
egotistioaL ... On the other hand, though this 
species of pride is so much grosser and more 



vulgar and offensive, I believe it will always be 
found more capable of cure and eradication than 
the other. . . . [With disgraces Wolsey's pride 
is overthrown — 

" father abbot. 
An old man, broken with the storms of state, 
la oome to lay hia weary bones among y« ; 
Olva him • little earth for charity." 
But] with disgraces grew Queen Katharine's 
pride; and with one dying hand stretched out to 
receive the heavenly crown she was about to 
put on, with the other she imperiously com- 
manded homage to that earthly one which had 
been rudely snatched from her brows. . . . Her 
character is one of great simplicity, and hence 
in part the impression of grandeur it produces. 
Instead of the infinitely various motives, feel- 
ings, passions, and incUnations which make of 
most human characters such pieces of involved 
and complex moral machinery, two strongly 
developed elements alone compose the woman 
Shakespeare has copied from Nature and 
history — a profoundly conscientious and devout 
spirit, almost eaiat-like in its obedience to right 
and duty as she conceived of them, and a tower- 
ing and indomitable spirit of pride, which so 
alloyed the more heavenly dispositions as to 
give harshness and narrowness to a nature 
otherwise noble, aud stamp with its peculiarly 
rigid aud stem image of royalty the pure gold 
of her high and virtuous qualities." 

This is admirable, and is admirably illus- 
trated by Mrs. Kemble in detail. It is satis- 
factory to find that she accepts the orthodox 
creed as to the double authorship of this play. 
One more passage and we must have done. 
Intruding a moral element into Lady Macbeth's 
punishment of which she is conscious, says 
Mrs. Kemble, is a capital error, because her 
punishment, in its very essence, consists in 
her infinite distance from all such influeuces : 

" I think her life was destroyed by sin as by a 
disease of which she was unconscious, and that 
she died of a broken heart, while the impene- 
trable resolution of her will remained unbowed. 
. . . The nature of Lady Macbeth, even wheu 
prostrated in sleep before the Supreme Avenger, 
whom she keeps at bay during her conscious 
hours by the exercise of her indomitable will 
and resolute power of purpose, is incapable of 
any salutary spasm of moral anguish or hopeful 
paroxysm of mental horror. The irreparable 
IS still to her the undeplorable — ' What's done 
cannot be undone.' . . . Never, even in her 
dreams, does any gracious sorrow smite from 
her stony heart the blessed brine of tears that 
wash away sin ; never, even in her dreams, do 
the avenging furies lash her through purgatorial 
flames that bum away guilt." 
This is forcibly put ; but in that long-drawn 
sigh — " All the perfumes of Arabia will not 
sweeten this little hand. Oh, oh, oh!" — I 
think I hear more than the moaning of a 
wild beast captured and wounded to death ; I 
think I hear in it the measureless anguish of 
a human soul. Edwabs Dowdek. 



A Little Pilgrim in tke Unseen. (Mao- 

millan.) 
It is not improbable that all the Tisions of 
Hades which poetry and faith in the soul's 
immortality have given from time to time 
may have sprung, as did the little allegory 
now before us, from those thoughts that arise 
in the human heart when the door of the 
Unseen has been suddenly opened, and our 
thoughts are with the dead rather than the 
living : 

"... tnie vision comes 
Only, it senna, wltt »om»w." ..... 
Digitized by VjOOy IC 
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There ia an insight, bom of some such supreme 
luomeKTB of pain, bringing hopes and oonrio- 
tions, which comes with all the force of 
revelation, and lifts the sufferer oat of and 
above himself. As years pass on, and the 
mind recovers its balance, sach thoughts 
will force an utterance through all hindrance, 
whether in the form of visions or otherwise, 
and prove " the cup of strength in some great 
agony " to others likewise tried. 

These visions are not so unfrequent in the 
history of literature as many imagine. In 
our own day, we have had the " Dream 
of GerontiuB," where love and awe in 
the presence of the Almighty prove the 
very essence of the purifying process. Scott, 
in the vision of "Wandering Willie," has, 
on the other hand, given us a picture of 
the nether world in a passage where he has 
been truly said to blend something of the 
spirit of Dante with the power of Shakspere. 
The " Divina Gommedia " of Dante itself was 
but one of a long chain of visions, such as 
that of St. Fursey or St. Adanman, or Hermas 
in his Shepherd, till we oome back to the Hades 
of the pagan poets, scenes in the " Aeneid " 
and the " Odyssey," and, further still, to the 
beautiful poem of the Descent of the goddess 
Ishtar, the Assyrian Astarte or Aphrodite, 
into Hades in search of the Water of Life. 
In these great Infernos of the past we find 
the embodiment of the most profound religious 
convictions of the day, while the highest 
imaginative power is brought to bear upon 
the subject, so that it is perhaps true that 
history has bequeathed ns no poems of deeper 
interest. At tne same time we do not desire 
to see many such attempts to penetrate 
behind the veil as we find in the work before 
ns now, sweet and sacred though it be. 

We do not say this in any censorious 
spirit, but merely m warning. For, where the 
soul is possessed by a deep belief in immor- 
tality and future recognition, there is a danger 
lest the mere expression of this secret inner 
joy, in word or symbol, may rob it of some of 
its aroma ; and visions such as this of the 
Little Pilgrim, if discussed and analysed by 
an unfeeling public, may tend to bring 
familiarity into regions of thought where 
speechless reverence and awe should reign 
undisturbed. 

In the pictures of Elysium given in this 
little prose poem the writer follows Yirgil, 
describing the happy spirits, each engaged on 
the pursuit he had loved on earth, only in 
ondisturbed repose, and surrounded by an 
atmosphere of sympathy and appreciation. 
The poet has his revelations ; the musicians, 
with their silver trumpets, proclaim the new 
order of things ; while the painter works and 
waits, feeling 

" Ood doth not need 
Either Man's works or HJs own ffiht } 

Thqr also serve who only stand and wait." 
The mind that has given ns this allegory has 
long been familiar with the tender and 
gracious forms of the old Italian painters. 
Memories of the angel choirs of Angelioo, 
Benozzo Gozzoli, and Piero della Francesco 
rise before the mind's eye as we read of these 
happy singers, ankle-deep in flowers, moving 
in all the Duoyant strength of their new life 
on their various paths of duiy. 

Mabgabbi Stokss. 



Siberia in Aria. By Henry Seebohm. 
(Murray.) 

Hazabdovb as a second visit to the same 
field frequently proves to the literary man, 
there is abundant justification, even in the 
judgment of a mere reader of travels, for 
these sketches of Asiatic Siberia. Such a 
one remembers the freshness of Mr. Seebohm's 
former book on European Siberia; and al- 
though in the two years which have elapsed 
since its publication he may have followed 
the footsteps of Mr. Lansdell through the 
heart of Siberia, and read with breathless 
interest the voyage of the Veffa from Lapland 
to Behring's Straits on its Northern boundary, 
he ia by no means loth to travel once more 
with our author farther east to the Yenisei. 
Naturally a journey of iifteen thousand odd 
miles, much of it spent in sledges drawn suc- 
cessively, on approaching the north, by horses, 
dogs, and reindeer, ought, with an experienced 
companion, to yield both instruction and 
amusement ; and its interest culminates in 
the land suddenly shaking off the fetters of 
winter when the south wind first breathes 
gently at the end of May, and the mighty 
Yenisei awakes from its eight months' 
slumber to send huge ice-fields and mimic 
bergs rolling and Qraahing over each other to 
the Kara Sea. Then, as if by magic, crowds 
of birds seek its banks ; the monotonous 
carpet of snow fades away ; the desert smiles ; 
and in a brief week or two the "tundra" far 
up into the Arctic Circle breaks out into a 
brilliant Alpine flora, " like an English flower- 
garden run wild" — anemones, Jacob's ladders, 
yellow pansies, miniature roses, the fragrant 
Ledum paliutre blooming among abundance 
of bright-hued cranberries and other Northern 
fruit. And yet, when the thought of the 
numberless mosquitoes which infest this fair 
prospect comes into the mind, it is doubtless 
much pleasanter to read of these strange 
scenes of beauty in Mr. Seebohm's pages than 
it would be to visit them in person. Among 
the Samoyades, Tungooshs, and Ostyaks who 
roam over these Elysian fields during summer 
the classical scholar finds himself looking for 
the prototypes of the blameless Hyperboreans 
of the old poets. 

One Capt. Wiggins, who was bent on 
opening np the commerce of the Yenisei 
country by means of the Kara Sea, suggested 
to our author the plan of his journey. Owing 
to the wreck of the captain's steamer, how- 
ever, on the great river, Mr. Seebohm was 
compelled to return, as he went, by the over- 
land route. He brought back with him a 
small collection of bronze and copper celts 
dug out of old graves near Krasnoyarsk, 
several of which are figured in this volume. 
The fur trade also came before his eyes. 
Sables, we learn, are now becoming very 
rare. Every here and there, on his more 
monotonous journeys, he diverges into political 
refieotions, but they are commonplace like the 
dreary character of the landscape and climate 
around him, and give no new information. 
The corruption of the Russian ofiBcials has 
often been dwelt on ; most people knew that 
Nihilism, at least in one of its forms, was the 
ontcome of military discontent; and it is 
probably due to more than usually inclement 
weather that the author brings himself to 
speak of the Bussian habit of sending of&ciala 



to out-of-the-way places, and leaving them 
to pay themselves as they can, in a manner 
which our obliging Postal officials may well 
resent. It is "a wretched system," he 
observes, 

" said to be now abolished in all civilised eom- 
munities except in the British Post Offlse. 
We must, however, do the latter institution the 
justice to observe that its ill-paid offioiala are 
not allowed to plunder, but are only permittei 
to beg." 

The account of the Scopsees, a fanatical 
sect who have literally carried oat the 
tenets of the ancient priests of Cybele, ii 
much more valuable. The Russian Oovero- 
ment has banished them to remote districts 
of East Siberia. They eat no animal food; 
all intoxicating drinks, even tea and coffee, 
are strictly forbidden. Tobacco is as rigidly 
tabooed as among the Arabian Wahabi«. In 
one village of these semiviri which Mr. 
Seebohm visited, though the population waa 
under a score, there were divisions even among 
their austerities ; one-half drank milk, the 
other would not touch it. Yet books and a 
clock testified to civilisation of a certain sort; 
they were industrious, orderly, and lived in 
comparative wealth. 

f9But Mr. Seebohm is a veteran omithologiet, 
and the main value of this book is tbst ii 
continues those enquiries into bird life and 
migration which were commenced with Mr. 
Harvie Brown in the valley of the Petchora, 
Pallas and Middendorff gave the world a 
general notion of the ornithology of the 
Palaearctic region ; it is the merit of Mr. 
Seebohm's Siberian researches to have largely 
deepened and widened their conclusioni. 
Much of this book is fascinating reading 
when the author finds himself among hii 
favourites on the release of the Yenisei from 
ice and the return of the migratory tribes. 
And the interest is heightened from many of 
these being our own familiar birds — nut- 
hatches, crows, jackdaws, bramblmgs, snow* 
buntings, and even the common sparrov, 
although side by side with these and othei 
species occur distinctively Siberian varieties. 
We do not, indeed, hear of any of the 
Panuridae, which are the family of birds most 
characteristic of the region ; nor did the author 
shoot the Eurynorhynoita, a species of anipe, 
which is said to be its one peculiar genus ; 
but the pictures which he draws of the bird* 
arriving, choosing mates, and building nests 
are exceedingly varied and strange to Western 
bird-lovers. He did not obtain so romj 
rarities in the valley of the Yenisei 
as while bird-hnnting on the Petchora. 
Indeed, he frankly states that he would 
in all probability have been more 
successful had he remained at Yenieaisk 
instead of pressing on farther north to 
Golcheeka and the regions near the mouth of 
the Yenisei. But he obtained authentic 
eggs of the Asiatic golden plover {Ohara- 
dritu fulvus), and was able to observe the 
bird's habits at its breeding-grounds. Unique 
specimens of the eggs and nests of three 
species of willow-warblers were also procured, 
as well as of the little bunting, which bad 
been indeed described by Middendorff, bat 
which existed in no ooUeotion. The eggs 
and nesting habits of the mountain aooentor 
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young in first plumage of the dusky ousel, 
tbe dark onsel, and the black-throated ousel, 
were all more or less re-discovered or de- 
scribed from specimens. The rock ptarmigan 
{Lagoput rupestrii), jpreTiously supposed only 
to exist on the islands and on Arctic North 
America, vas shot on the mainland by the 
Yenisei in lat. 7I^°. Two birds which the 
author shot, also by this river, for the common 
house-martin, turned out on his return to be 
Pallas's house-martin {Hirundo lagopoia), a 
bird so rare that the British Museum did not 
possess a specimen, and Great Britain pre- 
viously possessed but a unique skin of the 
bird from Japan in the Swinhoe collection. 
Such are the mishap* of even the practised 
ornithologist. Had Mr. Seebohm found out 
his mistake in time, there were countless 
thousands playing round him which he might 
have shot by the score at a time. It was a 
sore disappointment, too, that he did not find 
the eggs of those birds of the Far North — the 
knot, aanderling, and curlew sandpiper. 

Most of the conclusions at which the author 
arrived on the disputed problems of migration, 
hybridism, and the like have already been 
given to the world in the pages of the Ibit. 
We can only notice one or two of the 
most interesting of these speculations. He 
found the hooded and carrion crow breeding 
together, intermixed with hybrids of all 
degrees of affinity (see Ihis, 4th ser., vol. vi., 
p. 546). The river Taliejs leading to the 
north are the chief lines of migration. 
Some very interesting remarks on this habit 
occur in chap, zviii. Birds, during a long 
land journey, he finds, simply travel slowef in 
unfavourable weather and rest at night, but 
seem to wait for favourable wind and 
weather when the aea has to be crossed, 
and BO oome by such "rushes" at s time 
as were well illustrated in the author's 
previous volume, and shown to prevail at 
Heligoland. The snowy owl and willow- 
grouse were said by the natives to be the 
only birds which wintered on the "tundra" 
in lat. 70^°. Attention is called to the fact 
that paler forms of birds appear to be char- 
acteristic of Siberian ornithology. Thus the 
Siberian form of the well-known Northern 
Pietu fridaetylut baa been called Feristo- 
laucut by Brandt; that of JParut cinetus, 
I*, grieeteen* by Dresser. MbtaeiUa alba 
and M. dukhunentU is another case in point. 
The author likewise deems that there is only 
one species of Palaearctic white-throated 
dipper, of which the typical form is the 
Persian Cinclus caihmiriensU (Qould). These 
pages on migration and variation by colour 
are well worthy the attention of all scientific 
ornithologists. 

These samples of its contents will show 
that Mr. Seebohm's new book is one to 
instruct the old and charm the young lover 
of birds. The juxtaposition in Siberia of our 
familiar specie^ with the less^known birds of 
the Par East is often curious. For instance, 
Mr. Seebohm one day shoots our common 
caekoo while uttering its familiar cry ; soon 
afterwards, another specimen of what is appar- 
ently the same bird startles him bv crying 
" hool hoo! " in a deep, hollow tone, and turns 
out to be an Indian cuckoo {Oaeuliu htmO' 
lajfentit). Ordinary men, indeed, would 
desire leas of the shooting which seems to 



be considered necessaiy by scientific experts. 
It is sad to be introduced to some bird in 
its native haunts, and, just as we become 
interested in its habits, to find Mr. Seebohm 
remorsely shooting it. We are shown the 
little bunting flying trustfully from branch 
to branch within six feet of us, and are bidden 
to look at its nest with five eggs hidden in 
grass and moss at our feet. T^en, alas I " it 
hovered about so close to me that, to avoid 
blowing it to pieces, I was oblipred to 
leave the neat to get a sufiicient distance 
off. It seemed a shame to shoot the poor 
little thing, but" the eggs were the only 
authentic ones known, and the mother was 
necessary for their complete identification. 
We think in such a case that even the most 
scientific bird student would have been con- 
tented to take the word of such an ornith- 
ologist as our author had he spared the little 
flutterer. But the tender mercies of the 
ornithologist, it seems, are often cruel. Who 
can read unmoved the following narrative? 
It was just when the ice on the Yenisei brokd 
up, and an occasional burst of sunshine told of 
summer. Then 

<< the first harbingier of mosquitoes also arrived, 
the first inseot-eating bird, a most oharacteristio 
one, no less a novel^ to us than a bam swallow. 
Poor little bird I he must have got strangely 
wrong in his almanac, and curiously out of bis 
latitude. He was the only one of his kind 
which I saw within 500 nules of the Arctie 
Oirole, and at the time of his arrival I don't 
think there was a solitary insect upon the wing, 
whatever there might have been in sheltered 
nooks and crannies. I dropped him on the 
snow as he was indnstrioady hawking in a 
gleam of sunshine — a much quicker and leas 
painful death than dying of starvatian." 

M. G. Watkiwb. 
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The Golden Shaft. By Charies Gibbon. 

(Chatto & Windus.) 
Jfory St. John. By Bosa N. Carey. 

(Bentley.) 
Hxchange no Bobbery. By M. Betham- 

Edwards. (Hurst & Blackett.) 
Mesier Agnola'a Household. By Leader Scott. 

(Longmans.) 
The Diamond Bing. By E. H. Mitchell. 

(Masters.) 

Mb. CnxBtEs Gibbos is a novelist whom 
the critic of novels is always glad to meet, 
because his books are always both readable 
and workmanlike. He does not, like some 
well-intentioned novices, put more into a book 
than it will hold, or than he has skill to 
manage ; but he does not, on the other hand, 
like certain old stagers, content himself with 
giving the very minimum of material and of 
workmanship which will snfiSce to lure the 
reader through his volumes. This latter 
fault is a peculiarly ofiensive one, and it is 
one of which some of the best-known prac- 
titioners of the craft in England at this time 
are notoriously guilty. Mr. Gibbon is now 
a practised novelist; but it is evident that 
he has not got to the hack condition. In all 
his books there is some freshness ; and fresh- 
ness is certainly not wanting in A Golden 
Shaft. We do not care much for the title. 



though Mr. Gibbon tells us that it had already 
found favour with another vmter, so that, but 
for the kindness of that writer apd nis pub- 
lishers, he, Mr. Gibbon, could not, according 
to the absurd English copyright law, have 
used it Perhaps some day novelists will 
come to have as much sense as musicians, 
and content themselves with entitling their 
works "Op. 16" or "Tenth Love Story," 
and BO forth. A good novel would generally 
be at least as good under any other title: 
and, as for a bad one, its badness is intensified 
by the sticking on it of a quotation from 
some poetical masterpiece, according to the 
fashion common nowadays. These remarks, 
however, are ill-tempered, and we are not in 
the least in an ill-temper with Mr. Gibbon ; 
but the reverse. A more appropriate title 
for his book would be " It's a Wise Child 
that declines to know his own Father." 
Prodigal sons are common; but prodigal 
fathers, though not unknown in fiction, or, 
indeed, in fact, are not quite drugs in the 
market. John Armour, the hero of ^ Oolden 
Shaft, has a very prodigal father, who gets 
him into a gtwA deal of tronUe. However, 
if he is unlucky in his father, his other rela- 
tions oftlife are rather exceptionally fortunate. 
He has an excellent grandmother, a delightful 
sweetheart, a father-ib-law (in prospect) who 
is a credit to human nature, and a mother- 
in-law (in prospect) who is not worse than 
other mothers-in-law, though ratiier more 
foolish. Thanks to her fuly and . to the 
prodigal father, the loves of EUie Musgrave 
and John Armour do not run quite so 
smoothly as they might do ; bat themterrup* 
tions are not more than sufficient to fill, and 
work out, a tbree-volume novel of interest and 
merit much above the average. Mr. Gibbon 
is to be congratulated on the character of 
the above-mentioned fkther-in-law, " Fiscal " 
Musgrave, which is as original as it is.lifelikel 
and as attractive as it is original. The 
situation which chiefly displays it is well 
imagined, powerfully worked out, and 
sufficiently striking in itself, being the eom^ 
mission, or all but commission, by a legal 
official famous for probity tod good-natiire of 
the worst offence known to the law. 

In Maty St. John there is not a little that 
is good ; but the author has marred her book 
by an nndne obtrution of the religions ele- 
ment, by piling up the agony too high, alid 
by committing the fault above referred to of 
putting altogether too much in her three 
volumes. The critic feek inclined to say to 
her what he says to his hair-cutter, " If you 
please, I want it thinned." There is too 
much talking, too many insignificant events, 
too long " waits " between the acts of the 
drama. Moreover, It is surely an abuse of 
the pathetic to punish a mother for selfishly 
interfering with the happiness of her sister- 
in-law by killing off lour of her children 
in twenty-four hours. Two, or even three, 
might not. have been grudged to poetical 
justice, but four Is wasteful and ridiculous 
excess. When these drawbacks, and the 
already noted obtrusion of a topic which, 
however legitimate, should always be kept in 
the background in fiction, are allowed for, there 
yet remains some interest in Mary St. John, 
The chuaoter sketches, though decidedly 
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conTentional, are faithfal enough to the ^^pes 
which they repreaent ; the sketohea of life in 
Belgium are amusing enough ; and the contrast 
hetween the two heroines, Mary and Dollie, 
is yery fairly kept np, though the heroes are 
worthless. The hook is not well printed. 
Constant reference to a mysterious edifice 
described as the " Tourdes Halles " becomes 
fatig^ning. 

The new Tolames of "M.Betham-Ed wards " 
(we apologise for any apparent rudeness, but 
a long course of expostulations for misdescrip- 
tion of this lady has convinced us that the 
only safe way is to adopt a German habit, 
and simply quote her title-page) contain one 
story of some length and a considerable 
number of shorter ones. Several of the latter 
have merit. "A Japanese Bride" — whidi 
describes the freak of an English sculptor, 
who educates a beaatiiiil Japanese girl to be 
his wife, with the result that she cannot 
foi^ve his devotion to his art, and leaves 
him after mutilating his favourite statue — 
would be the best if it were not marred 
by an apparent want of sympathy with the 
girl, for whom there were much to be said. 
" D6sillusionn6 " is a rather funny attempt 
to put " the pity of it " as it appears to an 
unsophistioated young man. The title is not 
clearly applicable, and the young man is so 
very unsophisticated as to be rather an object 
of contempt, fiat " The Three B.A.'s " is 

E leasing, representing, as it does, the very 
itest stage of woman when she supports 
herself^ takes professorships at the Antipodes, 
plays the part of Qood Samaritan to the 
weaker vessel (and B.A.),man, and knows no 
greater joys than jam for tea and an invita- 
tion to stand for the London School Board. 

To be delivered from Italy and books about 
it is the fervent prayer of many an honest 
Briton. We shall confess that, without 
exactly joining in this, we should have pre- 
ferred that Miss Soott had given us another 
volume of actual experiences like her charming 
Nooh in ike Apmnines, if she must write 
about Italy at all, rather than a story of 
Florence in the days of Lorenzo de Medici. 
But Mester Agnaio's Hotuehold is a pleasant 
book, and no one will be sorry to have read 
it. The heroine, Bice, daughter of the Keeper 
of the Lions, is a very agreeable heroine, and 
moves picturesquely among her father's chaises 
and their cubs. 

Xha Diamond Bing belongs to that debate- 
able land of fiction which lies between the 
novel and the child's book. It is written 
with considerably more power than most of 
its class, but also with a good deal of naivete. 
Sisterhoods, baronets, diamond rings, family 
traditions, school-room jokes, destroyed or 
semi-destroyed wills, jostie each other in its 
pages in a rather indigestible fashion. But 
every now and then there drops a phrase or 
two which seems to show that the author is 
capable of mnch better work than she has 
done here. Gbobge Saivtsbubt. 



OIFT-BOOKa. 

The Boo&-£oMr'« Enchiridion: Thoughts on 
the Bolaoe and Companionship of Books. 
Selected and Chronologically Arranged by 
PhilobibloB. (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) 
This little book deserves the name of "Enchiri- 
dion " better than many others so entitled. It 
may not convert the sceptic, but it will serve 
to confirm in his creed the devout lover of 
books by reminding him of what many of the 
literary hierarchy of various lands and a^a 
have written concerning them. The selection 
is very catholic, though Pliny and Dante, and 
certain disting^shed hook-Aun^t, occur to us 
as among those who might have been called 
upon for a brief confession of faith. There are 
one or two contributors whose remarks we 
could have dispensed with without a aigh ; and, 
personally, we should have preferred to see 
more spaoe allotted to older authors at 
the expense of the moderns. But it is not 
everybody who is "lever have at his beddes 
head " Chaucer, Spenser, and the Anatomist of 
Melancholy than Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, and 
De Quinoey ; and even this class of readers will 
admit that between this Enchiridion and Dr. 
Langford'a Praite o/Book» they have not much 
cause to complain. " Philohiblos " has given 
us many jewels, and he has enoloaed them in 
a suitable casket. The white of the cover is a 
little too dazzling, but time and use will remedy 
that. The letterpress, though minute, is very 
dear. There seems to be a reaction setting in 
against " old-faced " type ; and " Philohiblos " 
has probably been well-advised in not making 
use of it here, though his Enchiridion, in oonse- 
quenoe, looks less like an Elzevir than it other- 
wise might Let us conclude with a motion — 
that somebody should give us next a - book- 
hatei't Enchiridion, be^nning with Solomon 
and coming down to our own day. The cynic 
who oame to scoff would be converted in the 
process of rrading, and the poison would prove 
Its own antidote. 

Bird* and Babies. By Ethel Oozhead. (Eegan 
Paul, Trench and Co.) We should have liked 
IGss Coxhead's pretty little book better if it 
had not been printed m the new-fiuigled brown 
ink, which, though appropriate enough for 
illustrations, is by no means appropriate for 
letterpress. The ulustrations themselves, which 
are aj^ed E. 0., deserve to be very well spoken 
of. jnie artist, whoever he or she may os, is 
good at flowers, better at puppies and children, 
and best at goblins ; besides which, he or she 
knows how to deai^ an illustration of the 
head- and taiLpiece kmd, which is by no means 
a thing universally or even commonly known. 
Miss Coxhead's verses are also pleasing. They 
are not exactly humorous, but mildly quaint 
and fantastic. The exceedingly bnsineas-Uke 
wooing of a certain goblin, who, on discovering 
that a fairy habitually stole his honey, hand- 
somely proffered marriage, is very agreeable ; 
and the way he takes his rejection is a model 
for lovers : — 

« ' Veiy wall,' replied the eoblhi, 
' I shall buy at once a xey, 
And look op the wUd-bee honey 
If yoa wUl not marry me. 

" ' Thongh I love yon veiy dearly. 
If yon will not be my wife 
Then I oamiot give yon aapper 
Every evening of yoar his.' " 

Perhaps Miss Ooxhead puahea her simplidty of 
style a littie too far sometimea, and comes too 
near to actual doggerel. But tiiis is not often 
the case. Her morals are good, and her 
imagination both healthy and lively. 

Chritfnuu Bhj/mea and New Tear's Ghimes. 
Bt Mary D. Brine. Illustrated. (James 
Oliuke.^ No dose inspection is requued to 
ascertam that this ia of American origin. It 



may be that only the pick of the Americw 
market reaches us ; but certainly, of all the 
" gift-books " that we have recdved this year, 
we shoold be disposed to place thine or four of 
the Americans high in the first rank. Ilwy are 
not so lavish as our publishers in chromo-lrtho- 
graphs ; but the superiority of their wood-eats 
makes up for that, and there is never anything 
"cheap" about the general get up. In this 
book we know not whether to admire most the 
verses or the illustrations. Both are fiiat-ntte. 
The anbjects are not so entirdy esasonabls as 
the title would imply, but run through all the 

famut of children's interests. Ohildien, in- 
eed, are the heroes or heroines of all ; sod 
the Americans &irly beat tis in ehildren. 
When all is so good, we must abandon out 
original intention of sdecting a quotatioD. We 
will merely say that mothers and aunties— who 
are aunties— will like this book ss mueh aa 
the little folks themselves. 

BcoUiah Loch Scenery. From Drawings by 
A. P. Lydon. With Descriptive Notes by 
Thomas ACroaL (John Walker.) Thiabelonga 
to the class of what may be called "drawing- 
room books."_ It consists of a series of oolouied 
plates, to which the letterpress is subordinate ; 
and, in saying that the plates are coloured, ts 
have imphed that thdr value lies rather in tiieir 
general effect than in artistio execution. The 
process of reproduction is not chromo-lithography 
but, we fancy, some kind of block-pnntmg. 
The results are more successful in some ouee 
than in others ; and, on the whole, the most 
ambitious views have been most satisfactorily 
reproduced. The waterfalls, whidi nnmhar 
seven out of twenty-five, please us least; bat 
the artbt has shown much skill in catching the 
various aspects of eighteen Scottish lodu, 
without ever becoming monotonous. Healw 
deserves praise for not neglecting some of tlie 
less-known tarns both in the BUghlands ud 
the Lowlands. The descriptive notes in 
sensible, and really add to uie interest of a 
book which will be wdoomed in England 
scarcdy less warmly than in Scotland. 

Abroad, by Thomas Crane and Ellen HoTigh- 
ton (Marcus Ward), will probably delight 
young folk quite as much as last yeur') 
volume^ At Home, but we doubt whether their 
aesthetic elders will be entirdy satisfied vith 
it. There is a peculiar tint of cinnamon-yellow 
much in vogue at present that pervadei the 
whole, and is not pleasing. When fiusee, 
ground, hair, shoes, clothing, Sec, are all 
g^ven the same shade, the effect ia not a 
harmony in yellow, but a monotony. Apart 
from this, the pictures are full of life and 
interest. Some of the little landscape sketehea 
are charming; and pictures such as the 
"Oroche," the "Washerwomen of Oaen," in 
which there is really a bit of green grass, the 
"Lace Makers," and the "Flower Stall" are 
likely to please all who can be plMsed irith 
colour-printing. 

Our Skekhing Tour. By Two of the Artists. 
(Griffith and Farran.) This daintily got np 
and pleasantly illustrated quarto may M heartily 
recommended to that numerous class of readers 
who are always ready to welcome a book which 
is light but not vacuous, vivadons bat not 
flippant, which has humour enough to be 
quietly amusing, sentiment enough to be 
emotionally sootiung, and story enough to lead 
one pleasantly along from pa^ to page with 
increasing interest but nothmg like nndae 
excitement. It recounts the travelling adven- 
tures of a aketdiing dub oompoeed'of five moat 
delightful young ladies, known to these pages 
as Ivy, Ella, Oumdia, Imogen, and Myr*, and 
oftheir"heloTed8nperinteiulent,' Miss Chester, 
odloqnially and bnefly spoken of as the B. S. 
Among the hundred wood-out illustrations are 
five terrible things which proiiB88 to be portrait) 
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-of Ivy and her companions; but these we 
regard as simply grotesque libels, on which 
no redianoe is to oe placed, and prefer to 
draw mental likenesses of oar own. With this 
■exoeption, howerar, we accept both illnstrations 
and Iett«rpre« with simple fiuth. The former bear 
tifpa of beine what they profess to be, the gen- 
uine " works " of a dub of derer girl-dran^ts- 
men, and are all fall of freshness and ntnveli ; 
while the latter is so oharming that, if it be not 
« fidthfal record, it oaght to be, for we are 
determined to believe it. Sketching is a pleasant 
pastime, so is loTC-making ; and both are treated 
very pleasantly in the story of Our Shetehing 
Tour, which is as enjoyable a book of the kind 
as we have seen for a long time. 

Winner» in Life'$ Baee ; or, the Qreat Back- 
boned Famik. By Arabella B. Buckley. 
.(Stanford.) This book is a continuation of a 
former one which dealt with the invertebrates ; 
bat the aathoress explains that, owing to the 
necessity of induding the geological hutory of 
the higher forms of life, the present volume is a 
more independent work, both in plan and 
«zecution. She has availed herself of the 
Jundneas of Kitchen Parker, Alfred Wallace, 
and other good men and laiie, and it is clear 
that she haJs taught herself to think aright on 
Tuany important matters. Miss Baokley writes 
in her Fraface :— 

" I have be«n a«ked why in this and the former 
work I have not given genMlogioal tables to help 
the reader to foUoir the reUtions of the varlons 
.gronpi. Hy reaaon Ii that it is Impoitible to oon. 
«tmot tablei of thii kind, without giving a falje 
Idea of the fixity of nataral divisions and of the 
«ztent of onr knowledge." 

fihe desires, however, 

-" to awaken la yonng minds a sense of the wonder- 
ial Interweaving of life npon the earth, and a deiire 
to trace oat the ever-contlnacni action of the great 
Cnator In the development of living beings." 

It is a most readable book, correct in its facts 
and liberal in its opinions, and anyone with a 
Tery slight knowledge of natural history can 
follow the argument of the relation of the 
ancient and existing forms of life. Such books, 
containing good science written familiarly, are 
mast oseiol. Xot only do they instruct the 
young, but they very often lay a foundation 
of knowledge in the youth who is to become 
an advanced worker and thinker in years to 
come. The illustrations are very good, and the 
restorations of extinct animals and of sundry 
scenery of old extremely interesting. 

DMc'i Eolidayi, and What he Did with Them. 
Edited by James Weston. fUnwin.) This is 
precisely the book that sensible parents most 
often Itave been wanting. As we are all 
crowding more and more into towns, our 
children are suffering an irreparable loss by 
their ignorance of country life. A few weeks 
at the seaside, in mean lodgings, with sands 
as densely peopled as the Begenrs Park, are no 
compensation. It will soon come about that 
none, except the very rich, will know the real 
lessons of the country — ^its simplicity and free- 
dom, its wealth of animals and plants, the 
endless variety of its changes — which can only 
be learnt in childhood. All these lessons, com- 
bined with no small measure of sdence, are 
tanght in this delightful book, which gives the 
resnlts of *ix montht away from London. The 
pictures are abundant, and first rate from the 
didactic point of view. We have oi^^ two hints 
to make for a second edition. One is tint the 
letterpress runs on awkwardly when broken by 
a wood-out ; the other is to protest against a 
flagrant bit of false grammar on p, 141. 

PreUif Pictures for LitOe Paint Brushes. With 
DeMriptive Stories. Outline Pictures by T. 
Fym. (Shaw.) An excellent idea excellently 
carried out, and wonderfully cheap at a shilling. 



The novelty consists in the hints how the 
pictures are to be coloured. Oar only doubt 
IS whether the drawing may not be tooedaborate 
for its destiny. 

Wb have received a copy of ArrowsmiiVs 
Annual for 1882 (Orifflth and Farran), which 
consists of a single story by Miss May 
Orommeline, bearing the pleasant title of 
" Brown-Eyes." Merely to say that the Annual 
is a marked improvement on its predecessor 
(a ooUection of articles and tales of very un- 
equal merit) would be to render scant justice 
to an exceedingly pretty novelette, in which 
an exciting plot is sustained throughout 
with great spirit, and all. the characters 
are well drawn. The mise-en-aeine is also 
very uncommon, much of the action of the 
stoiy being carried on among the pictaresq[ue 
fiahmg-folk of Markar Island, a kind of marine 
Arcadia in the Zuyder-Zee. The illustrations 
to "Brown-Eyes" might certainly have more 
artistic merit; but the story is just what a 
Christmas story should be — ^firesh, romantic, 
not without a touch of the terrible, and, above 
all, not too long. Miss Orommeline has as yet 
written nothing better than "Brown-Eyes;" 
indeed, nothing nearly so good. 

The Cruise of the " Snowhird " : a Story of 
Arctic Adventure. By Gordon Stables, M.D., 
R.N. (Hodder and Stoughton.) This is a 
capital story of adventure of the sort that all 
true boys delight in ; and, though hardly^ to be 
called " Arctic " in the ordinary acceptation of 
the term, it will not be less appreciated on 
that account daring the coming ' Ohristmas 
holidays. It is well and briskly written, and, 
as the name of the author would lead us to 
expect, the tone is thoroughly wholesome and 
manly. MoBaii^ and his "boys" are excel- 
lent, and so are the dogs and the old trapper 
Seth. Every page teems with wonderful stories 
" Of moving accidents by flood and field, Of 
hair-breadth 'scapes," and perhaps the greatest 
charm about these " yams " is that they are 
so trae to nature that they read like aotaal 
experiences. There are fights with pirates, 
bears, whales, and savages, and " big snoots 
enough for the keenest sportsman. Some of 
the descriptions of scenery and effects are 
capital pieces of portraiture, and many of the 
situations are so well depicted that we should 
feel disposed to quote freely did the space at 
our disposal permit. Our present purpose, 
however, is merely to indicate the merits of a 
story which is full of "go," and will, we 
venture to predict, be one of tiie most popular 
" boys' books " of the season. 

Hiawatha, and other Legends of the Wigwams 
of the Bed American Indians. Oompiled from 
original sources by Cornelias Matthews. (Son- 
nenschein.) The delightful stories in this 
volume have, it seems, long had an oral cir- 
culation among the encampments of the 
American Indians, and we learn from the Pre- 
face that they were originally compiled from the 
old tales and legends by the late Mr. Henry B. 
Schoolcraft. They are now. re-interpreted and 
elaborated by Mr. Matthews, who expresses a 
hope that they may " take a place with the 
popular versions of the Arabian Nights' Enter- 
tainments, Cinderella, Little Bed Biding-hood, 
and other world-renowned tales of Europe and 
the East." This is, perhaps, too much to 
expect, for rivals of such old - estabUshed 
favourites are veiy heavily handicapped ; but 
we can teetify that these stories are most 
interesting specimens of a folk-lore of which 
litUe is known in England, and that the^ are 
just the kind of thing which imaginatively 
minded children will enjoy with a great eqjoy- 
ment. 

Messbs. Biokkks Ain> Son have sent ns new 
editions of Lookhart's Life of Napoleon Buona- 



parte and Maxwell's Life of Wellington. They 
are both well adapted for presents, being hand- 
somely bound and illnstrated with photographs 
from pictures, as to which we have to remark 
that the origmals ought to have been some- 
where indicated. But the Life of Wellington 
deserves a few more words of notice. It has 
been revised throughout by one who has made 
a serious study of this period of history ; and 
we have his guarantee that he his re-read many 
of the originid works and verified every refer- 
ence. Thoush we cannot hope (with him) that 
the book will take rank with Southey's Li/e of 
Nelson, yet we may say that it is not liku^ to 
be superseded as the standard popular aathonty. 

Two Stories. By Berthold Aoerbaoh. (Son- 
nenschein.) The choice of the two tales which 
in tiiia littie volume are presented in English 
was felicitous. Both stories exhibit some of 
their author's strongest points. Strictly speaking, 
the first piece, " Christian Gellert," is no tale ; 
it is a fancy sketch of the pietist philosopher. 
Christian Furchtegott Gellert By a dialogue 
with a practical and shrewd peasant, the un- 
worldly and dreamy thinker is brought into 
sluup relief. Personally, Auerbaoh was a man 
of littie £atth, but his marvellous faculty of 
sympathy enabled him to realise the Christian 
philosophy of Qellert. The other piece, "The 
Stepmother," is a story of still life. The scenery 
is laid in Freiburg-im-Breisgau and the neigh- 
bouring villages. The characters are the plain 
burghers and peasants whom the author loved 
to paint. There is littie action, but the 
interest is sustained by sharp contrasts of 
individual character. The stepmother of this 
story, who brings a blessing into her home, 
is one of Auerbach'a happiest creations. He 
possessed the rare gift of drawing gentie, 
loveable, and yet thoroughly natural female 
figures. The rest of the characters — the 
roguish beer-house keeper, the astute baker, 
his g^eless son, and others — are one and all 
drawn with a firm hand. It is delightful to 
follow the artist as he traces the stran^ 
inconaistencieB of human nature, and the evil 
which seems to be bound up with the good in 
the hearts of men and women. Neither of the 
tales has been quite satisfactorily rendered, 
but great allowance must be made for the 
difficulties of translating Auerbaoh. We doubt 
whether any mortal man could adequately pre- 
sent " Christian Gellert " in English. 

Gold and Glory; or, Wild Ways of Other 
Days. By Grace StebbinK. (Shaw.) We can 
oordially recommend this book to all youthf al 
lovers of adventure and enterprise. The tale 
opens with the establishment of the Inquisition 
in Arag^n, and then gives the life-history of 
the son of one of its many victims — his sailing 
with Columbus to America, his residence for 
some years in Hispaniola, the capture of the 
Island of Cuba, the Conquest of Mexico, the 
return of our hero to Spain, and, finally, his 
restoration to the family honours and wealth. 
The whole is most graphically told. The 
volume is well bound, and is iHustrated with 
several fUll-page engravings. 

Little Bricks. By Darley Dale. (Nisbet.) 
This book takes its title from that of a " dub " 
of young folks formed for the purpose of build- 
ing a mission-room in connexion with a poor 
parish in the Bast End of London. The main 
idea of the story is a good one, but that is all 
we can say. We very much doubt if ordinary 
children of from nine to twdve are capable Of 
thinking, or making speeches, in language 
such as that put into the mouths of the 
" Littie Bricks." The work also bears evidence 
of having been printed in great haste, the 
punctuation being much at Molt. A word of 
praise is due to the illustrations, of which there 
are four. 
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Two Life Storits, bv AUce Weber (Walter 
Smith), is a model of What printing, techmcally 
spealdng, should be. Both atories are good of 
their kind, but for ouraelTes ve prefer the 
second. The only dravbaok is the absenoe of 
pictures ; and this we consider somewhat serious 
in a Christmas " g^book." 

No bound Tolumes are more handsome, or 
more generally acceptable as presents, uian 
tiioae of Tht Leiture Hour and The Sunday at 
Home, which the Beli^ous Tract Society uve 
sent us. The latter is somewhat the larger ; 
but the former undoubtedly contains more of 
gnieral interest, and is by &r the better 
printed of the two. We confess that we have 
often wondered at the excellence both of the 
letterpress and of the illustrations in The 
LeUure Hour. In our judgment, it runs a close 
laoe with Oood Word*. 

Ts continuation of a series begun last winter 
with A Bou'e Ideal, Messrs. Sonnensohein have 
now issued three more volumes, describing the 
lives of Wydif, Savonarola, and Luther. We 
like this series, which is well intended and 
nicelv turned out. The stories are told in 
simple language that children will understand. 
But we cannot praiEe the illustrations, except 
those dealing with architecture and sculpture. 

Fbom the same publishers comes a new 
edition of Legh Bichmond's Annals of the Poor, 
with illnstrationa that are old-fashioned but 
pleasing. It is edited, with a memoir, by Mr. 
J. 8. Stallybrass, who states that he first read 
" The Dairjrman's Daughter " and " The Young 
Cottager " in a Bussian translation, and in the 
heart of Siberia. 

Wb have before us two children's annuals — 
Little Wide-awake (Boutledge) and Our Darlinge 
(Shaw). The former has no leis than 130 
coloured pictures ; but we miss Eate Green- 
away. The latter is really the bound volume of 
a hfdfpeniw weekly, edited by Dr. Bamardo. 
Barring a few bad blunders in natural history 
— and these mostly in the letterpress — its illus- 
trations are excellent. 

Messes. Dban and Sqs have sent ns a new 
edition, reduced in size, of The Children'* 
Kettledrum, by M. A. C. ; two rather nice 
little books in their "Bose and Lily " series ; 
and three of what are described as " Mr. Chas. 
Harrison's facial character toy books." The 
point of these last is caricature, and we must 
protest against the introduction of the burlesque 
type of the female figure into pictures intended 
for children. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mb. Mask Fattisoit is engaged upon a 
biography of Joseph Scaliser, a companion 
volume to his Isaac Gasaubon, published in 
1875. Much additional information concern- 
ing Scaliger's personal life has come to light 
since Frof. Bemays wrote his well-known 
monograph. A whole series of Scaliger's letters 
to Claude Du Fi^ has been printed at Agen by 
M. Tamizey de Larroque— a series which illus- 
trates that part of Scaliger's life during which 
he was resiaent in Anjon, 

We understand that the second volume of 
Mr. B. Boeworth Smith's life of Lord Lawrence 
is now in the press, and that the publication of 
the whole work may be expected by the middle 
of February. It will consist of two large 
Tolnmes of five or six hundred pages each ; and 
it wiU be published by Messrs. Soribners in 
America on the same day as by Messrs. Smith, 
Elder and Co. here. The writer has nMured no 
pains to make it not only a complete biography, 
oat also an epitome of Anglo-Indian history. 
Many burning questions with regard to our 
rule m Indi« inll be fearlessly discussed. 



We have heard it rumoured that Lady 
Martin, who too seldom takes up her pen, has 
written another Shakspere letter, which may 
perhaps appear in the January number of 
Blackwood. The chosen heroine is this time 
Imogen, a character which Lady Martin ere- 
while impersonated with a grace, a tenderness, 
a refinement, and a womanfy charm never to be 
forgotten by those who witnessed her perform- 
ance. We look forward with unusual interest 
to the publication of this new contribution to 
our knowledge of the inner life of Shakspere's 
heroines. 

A PBOXBGT is afloat to start a new magaane 
which shall be ezolunvely Conservative in 
colour. It would resemble the Fortnightly and 
its companions in appearing monthly, in being 
priced at half-a-crown, and in having signed 
articles. We shall now have the opportunity 
of finding out whether literature, science, and 
art are on the side of the Tories. 

Mb. J. Ohallokbb Smith, the learned 
superintendent of the Department for Literary 
Enquiry at the Probate Begistry, Somerset 
House, has been lucky enoagh to clear up one 
hitherto unknown point in George Waahiag- 
ton's pedigree. The great American's paternal 
grandmother, after she had remarried one 
George Gale, came over to England to prove 
the wUl of her first husband, L. Washington. 
From that time nothing was known of her. 
Mr. Challoner Smith, in ihe course of his 
grubbings among the dirty papers in the strong- 
room of the Begistry, has foimd out when Mrs. 
Gale died, and where she was burled. His 
short paper on the subject will appear in next 
month's QenecUogitt, 

Prof. Westoott's able and sympathetic paper 
on Browning, which he read before the last 
meeting of the Cambridge University Browning 
Society, is to be printed forthwith. He has 
kindly promised copies to the Browning Society. 

A YOLirME of essays in philosophical criti- 
cism, edited by Mr. Andrew Setii and Mr. B. 
B. Haldane, with a Preface by Prof. Edward 
Caird, will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Longmans. This work is dedicated, to the 
memory of the late Frof. Green. 

So fiavourable has been the reception accorded 
to The History of the Year, recentiy published 
by Messrs. Oassell, Fetter, Galpin and Co., that 
a second edition of the work has already been 
called for. 

Messes. Bentley announce ttro more novels 
by lady writers — Beyond Beeall, by Adeline 
Sergeant; and a new book by Lady Violet 
Greville. 

Mb. W. Satchsll has in preparation a volume 
supplementing and completing Anderson's Book 
of British Topography, It will contain a list of 
ul works not in the British Museum, and also 
of the topographical papers in the Transactions 
of societies and in the principal publications. 
Elaborate Indexes, synoptical and alphabetical, 
will practically incorporate the two works. To 
ensure the utmost completeness, this volume 
will not be put to press until after the publication 
of t^e Topographical Catalogue' promised by the 
Index Society. The work will be as handsomely 
printed as the Book of Topograjphy, and be sold 
to subscribers, like that work, at much less than 
the cost of production. 

The same publisher also annoonoea an illus- 
trated volume of Spanish legends, by Mrs. 
Middlemore, entitled Sound a Posada Fire ; 
In the Country, essays by the Bev. M. G. 
Watkins; and a new volume of poems by Miss 
May Probyn. 

It is stated that Mrs. De Long is preparing 
an account of the ill-fated Jeatm^ expe- 
ditioD, in which her husband perished. 



A BEW novel by Mrs. Lynn Linton, entitled 
" lone Stenart," will be commenced in the 
January number of Temple Bar. 

We understand that Messrs. W. H. Allen and 
Co. will issue in this country an edition of 
Gorea: the Hermit Nation, by Mr. Qriffis,. 
which has been attracting some attention ia 
America. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. John Batt;'* 
essay on "The Scope and Charm of Antiquarian 
Study," upon a privately printed copy of which 
something was said in the Aoaseut of October 
28, wiU shortly be published by Mr.'Bedwsy. 

The New York Nation of November 16 
pays a deserved compliment to two of cot 
publishers. In noticing the new volumes oi 
Messrs. Eegan Paul, Trench and Oo.'s " Psieh. 
ment Library," which are issued in Amsrios by 
Messrs, Appleton, it says that " any housewonld 
esteem the privilege of putting their imprint 
upon this captivating series." And again, wi& 
reference to the pocket edition of Mr. ELowells' 
novels published by Mr. Douglas, of Edin- 
burgh, it speaks of their "rare exoellenoe 
of manufacture." We notice, however, that 
the Critic of November 18 affirms that tii» 
" Parchment Library" is reprinted by Messrs. 
Appleton. We conjecture that the truth lies 
between these two statements, and that th» 
plates hare been sent from England. 

A miw work by Mr. William Andrews, 
secretary of the Hull Literary Club, will be 
published by Mr. Fred B. Spark, of Leeds, 
under the title of Historic Torkthire. It vill 
include a series of chapters from the lughvays 
and byways of local history. 

Ms. WnxiAH TiBEBxroE will write for a 
number of provincial journals a series of 
sketches under the title of " Unoommocplaee 
Papers, on TJncommonplace Themes." 

Mb. Williak Dayerfobt Adams, of the 
literary staff of the NMingham DaUy Quardicui, 
has been appointed editor of the Detiy Ifercury. 
He will be entertuned, before leaving Notting- 
ham, at a public dinner by a number of bis 
journalistic and literary friends. Mr. Adams is 
well known as the author of The Dictionary of 
English Literature, published.by Messrs. OasssU, 
Fetter and Ghilpin. 

The publications of the Bnglish Dialect 
Society for the present year will be the second 
part (F to Z) of the Olostary of the Laneashire 
Dialect, by J. H. Nodal and George Milner ; a 
Glossary of Weit Worcestershire Words, by Mn. 
Chamberlain ; Fitzherlere* Book of Husbandrn, 
A.D, 1SS4, edited, with Introduction, notes, and 
Glossarial Index, by Prof. Skeat ; aai Devon- 
shire Plant Names, by the Rev. Hilderic Friend. 
The first of these was published in March last; 
the three others are now in course of issue t» 
the members. 

At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on November 23 the following 
papers were read: — "Hamlefs Treatment of 
Polonius," by Mr. J. W. Mills ; " Some Notes on 
Hamlet," by Mr. C. H. Waring ; and « Hamlflt's 
Mental Condition," by Messrs. J. W. Mills, 
Nelson L. Dobson, and L. M. Griffiths. 

The first volume has just appeared (The 
Hague: Nijhoff) of the complete works of 
Bpiaozar—Benedicti de Spintxm opera quctju^ 
rtperta «tui(— which is bdng edited oy two 
lieyden professors, J. van Yloten and J. P. I^* 
Land. It contains the "Tractatus de Intel- 
lectus emendatione," the " Bthioa," tiie "Trac- 
tatus PoUticns," and the " Tractatus Thedogioo* 
politious," witlx the marginal notes of Spincn 
upon this last. The second volume will oom« 
prise the letters of the philosopher. 

Fathbb Mabthtofp has edited for the 
Early Bussian Text Sonety, in the Paiin»t-> 
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niki dremei pismennosti, or " MemoriaLi of 
]Bhkrly lateratore," a Slavonio MB, which has 
hitherto esoajjed notioe in the library at Qhent. 
It la interestiiig on Tarions grounds. It was 
written at Widdin in 1360, by the wife of the 
Bulgarian Prince John Stratsimir. Besides 
the Lires of several martyred saints, which are 
alreadyknovrn, it contains a description of the 
Holy Flaoes at Jerusalem. Father Martinoff 
proposes to issue shortly a Latin translation. 

Thb Librairie Fisohbaoher, which is now the 
property of a company, with a capital of 
420,000 frs., has jtut published the first Tolome 
of a History of the Establishment of Protestant- 
ism in Fraooe, by L. Aguesse (to be completed 
in foar volumes) ; and the third and last volume 
ot Oomte Jules Delaboide's Life of Admiral 
Coligny. M. Henri Bordier is superintending 
for the same house a new edition of La France 
vrote$ta»te, by Eugene and Emile Haag, which 
has long been out of print. It has now reached 
ia third volume. 

H. F£lix Heuon has just published ( Paris > 
Laplaoe et Sanohea) a volume entitled 'I'hidtrt 
ehoUi de Botrou, with notes, and as an intro- 
duction the iloge which won for him the prize 
of eloquence iiom the Aoad^mie franchise, 

Thb last numbers, vii. andviii., of El Folk- 
lore Andaiuz maintain the standard of their 
Sredecessors. The admirable sketch of artisan 
fe in Seville, entitled " Los Corrales de 
Yednos," is continued in both numbers. From 
the NotioM we learn that the Eastern Jews still 

frint some joumala in the Spanish language, 
ttt with Hebrew characters. We trust that 
some more detailed account of these will be 
given in future numbers. 

Tbb£E piominent men have died during the 
past weeK — the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Anthony Trollope, and Louis Blanc. Of the 
two latter we hope to have notices next week ; 
as also of Cecil James Monro, an old contributor 
to the AoASEMT. 



SCOTCH JOTTINGS. 



The Senate of Edinburgh University have thus 
awarded four fellowships of £100 a-year, placed 
at their disposal by an anonymous benwaotor 
for (he encouragement of study and research : — 
Ghemistry, Mr. D. Orme Masson — ^subject of 
study, " The Decomposition of Betene at a High 
Temperature ; " biology, Mr. John Stuart, of 
Gla^^W and Oxford; mental philosophy, Mr. 
John B. Bobertson— "Christian Ethics;" his- 
tory, Mr. Qeorge F. McNeill — " Scottish Literary 
History." Owens College has some similar 
feUowwups; Cambridge proposes to found one 
in memory of the late Prof. Balfour. What is 
Ojcford doing F 

HAYura founded his Celtic ohair at Edin- 
burgh, emeHtu* professor Blaokie is now advo- 
cating the provision of a Celtic travelling fellow- 
ship of the value of not less thui £100 a-year. 

Ak application was made last week to the 
sheriff court at Glasgow, on behalf of Prof. 
Bdwaid Caird, to restrain a bookseller from 
pnbliahing the lectures (or notes of lectures) 
daliveied Dj the professor on moral philosophy 
in the TTniversity of Glasgow. It was stated 
that notes of the lectures iMd been supplied to 
the publisher by a student attending them. 
The Dookseller consented to give up all the 
printed copies in his possession, and to try to 
xeoorer the five copies he had sold. We speak 
imderoorrection; out we had always thought 
that the statute specially exdnded from copy- 
right leotures delivered in universities and otner 
pnblic institutions. The morality of the student's 
omidnot is another matter; and possibly some 
legal right may exist at common law. There is 
an incident in the Ufa of Aberaethy bearing on 
(he point. 



Tek annual general meeting of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries was held on November 30, 
when a very satisfactory Beport was presented. 
Fifty-six fellows had been elected, while only 
five had died. The number of visitors to the 
museum during the year was only just short 
of 100,000; nearljr 3,000 coins and medals and 
439 objects of antiquity had been presented, and 
6,230 had been purchased. It is not surprising 
to hear that space in the museum has become 
quite inadequate for the exhibition and classi- 
fication of its contents. 



GERMAN JOTTINGS. 
EacKtl, Souvenirt d'un Comttmporain, recently 

gublished at Berlin, though in French, which 
as attracted some attention, is said to be 
written by Prince George of Prussia. 

The third volume of the minor works of 
Wilhelm Grimm, containing various essays on 
matters connected with Old-Norse and Old- 
German philology and mythology, will appear 
at the end of the present month. The fourth 
volume will be published in the course of next 
year. 

A Gebiiait historian, Herr von Ealckstein, 
proposes to continue Lanfrey's History of 
Napoleon I. by adding two volumes to the 
German translation that is now being pub- 
lished. 

The centenary of the birth of the Swedish 
poet. Bishop Esaias TegnSr, who is known 
chiefiy to English readers through the specimens 
of his work translated by ^ngfellow, was 
observed on November 13 both in his native land 
and in Germany. Eu^n Peschier has published 
a pleasant little " festival gift," as he calls it, 
to the admirers of the poet of the " Frithiofsage." 
Eaaiaa Tegnir, lein Ltben und Dichten (Lanr: 
Schauenburg), contains a sketch of the poet's 
life, an account of his greater works, and a 
selection firom his lyrical poems. We may add 
that Herr Pesohier is highly esteemed in 
Sweden as an interpreter of the national Swedish 
poetry to Germany. The King of Sweden has 
sent him the gold medal for art and science as 
an acknowledgment of the high character of 
his monograph upon another Swedish poet, 
Johann Ludwig Buneberg, nearly all of whose 
works have been translated into German, 

Hebb SPEnraEB, of BerUn, has just issued 
a popular work, illustrated with wood- cuts, 
engravings, &o., on Olympia, the Festival and 
its Site, based on the accounts of the andents 
and the results of the German excavations, by 
Prof. Adolf Boetticher, the German commis- 
sioner, at Olympia. 

Prof. BAsnAir, of Berlin, gives the results 
of his recent travels in a work entitled 
VdlkerttUmmt am Brahmapntra und vertaandt- 
tchaftliche Naehbara (Berlin : Dflmmler). 

Hebb Auovsx Beissmaitit has added a Life 
of Weber to his series of biogpraphies of great 
composers— fbtr! Maria von Weber (Berlin: 
Oppenheim). This work, which is in one 
volume, contains two unpublished compositions 
by Weber. 

Pbof. Ebitst Haecksl's letters from India, 
which appeared in the DeutKhe Bundtehau, 
have been reprinted in one volume (Berlin : 
Patel). 

The Town Oonncil of Vienna announce a 
prize competition for the best popular drama, 
the subject of which is to be taken from the 
Austro-Torkish wars, more especially firom the 
time of the last siege of Vienna by the Turks^ 
in 1683. The first prize is to consist of between 
two uid three hundred dueats. 

The daily papers filed in the Library of 
the Beiohstag at Berlin consist of fineen 



German and five foreign ones — viz., the Italian 
L' Opinione ; the Pren<£ La SSpubliqiie frangaiae 
and L' Univers ; aud two English, the Timet and 
the Daily News, 

Pbof. HKEiiAinf Paul, of Helsingfors, has 
just published a second volume of German 
transIationB from Finnish poetry. 

The first number of a new monthly magazine, 
Aut alien Zetten und Landen (Brunswick), fulfils 
its promise of giving " historiwj, biographical, 
and culture-historical pictures and sket&es in 
a lively and entertaining manner." The names 
of Woldemar Eaden; Dr. Ludwig Nohl, of 
Heidelberg, the historian and biographer of 
music; Karl Benrath, of Bonn; and Fedor 
von Eoppen appear among its contributors. 
The chief article of the present number, upon the 
murder of Czar Paul, prints for the first time 
the authentic memoranda written by the Saxon 
ambassador at St, Petersburg. This document 
is elucidated by Karl Friedrioh Bosenzweig, and 
throws a new and dear light upon that catas- 
trophe. The wood-outs are admirable. The 
next number is to contain an article upon. 
" Bismark as a Junker," by no less a person 
than Moritz Busch. 



OBIGINAL VEBSE. 
love's day. 

This is Love's house, and this Love's hour of bliss ; 

Through the dark grove har windows shine like 
stars ; 

List to those flnte-players, mark well the bars 
Of that sweet prelnde, each note like a kiss 
That longer grows and tenderer, tiU yon miss 

The mosio In the passion. Nothing jars 

On soul or sense ; no fatefal boding mars 
Joy's perfeotness : what end shall be of thia! 

Love hath her day, but Love's day vaniaheth ; 

Vacant her ohambera now, below, above ; 
Her flates no longer breathe raelodloni breath ; 

Dark are her windows now a* Is the grove ; 
And echoes of the falling feet of Death 

Beverbsrate tbroagh tbe empty hoose of Love. 
Jaues Ashoboft Noble. 



ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 
We have received the following new edi- 
tions:— Quain'a Element) of Anatomy, edited 
by Allen Thomson, Edward Albert Sohafer, 
and George Dancer Thane, Vol. I., illus- 
trated with 380 engravings, of which 
seventy-eight are coloured. Vol. II., illus- 
trated with nearly eight hundred engravingp, 
of which nineteen are coloured, Ninth Edition 
(Longmans); Sywmym* diseriminated : a Dic- 
tionary of Synonymous Words in the English 
Language, illustrated with Quotations from 
Standard Writers, by the late C. J. Smith, New 
Edition, with the Author's Latest Corrections 
and Additions, edited by the Bev. H. Percy 
Smith (Bell); Finai Catuee, by Paul Janet, 
translated from the Second Edition of the 
French by W. Affleck, with Preface by Prof. 
Flint, Second Edition (Edinburgh: Clark); 
The Hebrid Islet : Wanderings in the Land of 
Lome and the Outer Hebrides, by Bobert 
Buchanan, a New Edition, with a frontis- 
piece by William Small (Ohatto and Windus) ; 
Electricity, by Bobert 1/L Ferguson, New 
Edition, revised and extended by James Blyth 
(Chambers) ; Papon on Freaehing, by the Bev. 
George Jennings Davies, Third Ecution, en- 
larged (Bell); Life of a Scotch Naturalisf, 
Thomat Edward, Portrait and Illustrations, by 
Samuel Smiles (John Murray) ; Turning Pointi 
in Life, by the Bev. Frederick Arnold (Bentley) ; 
Heroei of History and Legend, by A. W. Grube, 
translated from the German by John Lanoelot 
Shadwell ^Griffith and Farran) ; Papert on 
Pfeaching,hj the Bev. George Jennings Daries 
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(Bell) ; Fenn on the Fundt, Thiiteenth Edition, 
entirely rewrittea aad broneht down to the 
latest elate, by Bobert Lnoas iTacih (Effingham 
Wilson) ; Th» « /. E. M." Guide to Davot-PlaU, 
edited dv J. E. Mnddock (Simplin, Marshall 
and Oo.); Sp**""'* 0«^P%i completed and 
edited by Thomas Qray, Eighth Edition (Orosby 
Lookwood) ; History of the Christian Church, by 
Philip Sohaff, Vol. I.— Apostolic Christianity 
(New York : Scribner's Sons) ; &c., &c. 

UAQAZIlSrES AND BEVIEW8. 
The CornhUl Magtadne tot December is a 
little dull. Its most noticeable papers are an 
account of " A FestiTal amongst the Basques" 
and "In 1782 : Political and Social." The only 
complaint we have against the fitst of these 
is its brevity. The second gives a collection of 
the best things from a journal of a Prussian 
clergyman, the Eev. 0. Moritz, who, in 1782, 
made a pedestrian tour through some parts of 
England. The traveller of last century was 
certainly more observant and less rash than the 
tourist of to-day. Perhaps rapid locomotion 
leads to cursory inspection and ill-considered 
judgments. 

MacmiUan's Magazine has a poem of Mr. 
HatQiew Arnold which lets ua into the secret 
of his domestic pets even farther than did 
"Geist's Grave." "Poor Matthias" is the 
canary who has recently died. The poem is 
one of Mr. Arnold's happiest eflforts in the 
familiar manner. It is simple with dignity, and 
intimate without affectation. Otherwise the 
Magattne has instruction of every_ kind. Mr. 
Thorold Bogers recommends ensilage to the 
English farmer. The Bev. A. T. Davidson refutes 
the Ourates' Alliance by showing them that 
they do not know what "simony means. A 
paper on "Hot Haste for News" points out 
temperately the mischief likely to be caused in 
modem warfare by the eager competition of 
newspaper correspondents for something to send 
to their journals. Mr. Glyde, writing on " The 
Topography of Intemperance," calls attention to 
the fact that locabty rather than number 
of public- houses seems to determine the 
amount of drunkenness ; if so, temperance 
advocates had better reconsider their position. 
Mr. Andrew Bradley makes some thoughtful 
remarks on the book Natural Religion. 

Ths fourth and fifth numbers of La Revue 
de Droit international contain articles of varied 
interest. The fourth number commences with 
an artiole by Prof. P. Martens, of the Univer- 
sity of St. Petersburg, upon "La Question 
dgyptienne et le Droit international," the pur- 
poit of which is to discuss the question whether 
the re-establishment of tiie status quo is the best 
means of securing in Egypt a state of things 
confer mable to the true interests of Egypt 
itself and the legitimate aspirations of the 
nations of Europe. The conclusion at which 
the learned Professor arrives is that the com- 
plete emancipation from the suzerainty of the 
Ottoman Porte is tiie condition tine qua non of 
the permanent neutrality of Egypt and the 
security of the Suez Oanal. Prof. Brusa, of 
the University of Pisa, commences a study of 
the subject of political offences and extradition. 
Judge Hingst, of Amsterdam, contributes a 
second artide on the " Jniiromdenoe of the 
Oonrts of the Netherlands in Matters of Inter- 
national Law." The fifth number commences 
inth a very interesting notice by M. Ernest 
Nys, a judge of the court of Antweip, on 
" Honors Bonet and Christine de Pisan." M. 
Nys is the author of a treatise on Le Droit 
de la Ouerre et Us Fricurseurs de Orotius, 
recently published at Brussels, in which he 
has treated briefly of Honors Bonnor, the 
author of L'Arhre des BataOles, dedicated to 
Charles YI. of France, somewhere between 



1382 and 1387. He has added in this artiole 
a notice of Christine de Pisan, the authoress 
of Le Livre des Faitt d^Armes et de Ohevalerie," 
in which are incorporated the more inwortant 
doctrines of Honors Bonet, otherwise Bonnor, 
which have become more generally known 
through the means of Christine's writings than 
under their original title. She is best known by 
a poem in honour of the maid of Orleans, written 
in 1429, after the coronation of the youthful 
Eiugof France ; but she deserves a nidie in 
the Walhalla of the writers on public law who 
oommenoed the crusade against the right of 
private warfare, the successful accomplishment 
of which crusade was the undoubted triumph 
of the genius of Grotius. Prof. Orelli, of 
Zurich, contributes a paper on the ri^ts of 
foreigners in Switzerland ; and Pro£ yon Hamel, 
of Amsterdam, an artide on the new penal 
legislation of Japan. The Professor's remarks 
are mainly directed to the new Codes of Criminal 
Law and of Criminal Procedure which Sir 
Travers Twias brought to the notice of the 
Assooiation for the Beform and Codification of 
the Law of Nations at the Frankfort Conference 
of 1881. The Professor concludes with some 
remarks on the scheme of Sir Travers Twiss for 
the creation of territorial courts in Japan as 
a remedy for the present shortcomings of the 
system of consular courts. A notice of a pro- 
jected maritime code for Denmark is written 
by Dr. Lassen, of Copenhagen ; while Prof. 
Benault, of Paris, and Prof. Holland, of Oxford, 
supply notices of contemporary legislation in 
France and in England. 



TEE "AJAX" AT CAMBRIDOE. 

Gbatitttde, according to Tecmesss, should 
abide with a man towards those who give him 
pleasure ; and there are few who witnessed the 
performance of the " Ajax " who t^U be able, in 
writing of it, to free themselves from this feel- 
ing. There was something in the whole play 
so fresh and vigorous, and the actors showed 
such pleasure in their work, that anyone might 
easily be carried away by sympathy. The 
actors were amateurs, and many of them 
showed the faults of amateurs ; buttiiey played, 
as amateurs do, con amore, and that made up for 
any small defects. 

On the whole, the " Ajax " was a good 
selection. The quarrel over the dead body of 
the hero which occupies the latter half of the 
play would be trying to the patience of some 
of tne audience. But the first half appeals to 
all ; and there is less in the " Ajaz^' than in 
most plays of sentiments which would alienate 
a modem audience. The scenery and stage 
appliances required are simple ; and, above 
all, the play is peculiarly characteristic of the 
best period of Greek life. I shall not attempt 
to criticise tlie individual performances of the 
various actors — this has already been done 
suffioientiy in the daily papers — but merely 
speak of the exhibition in its general features 
with a view to possible future performances, 
and consider its literary and archaeological 
value. 

We may begin with the Chorus, which must 
always be a crwa in these cases. The getting- 
up was, on the whole, excellent. In spite of a 
few drawbacks, such as the awkwardness of 
arrangement of the sheep-skins worn by some 
of the Salaminian sailors, they looked, with 
their black beards and brown limbs, as rough- 
and-ready a set of sea-rovers as a man might 
find between Sicily and Cyprus. Their motions 
consisted, it is true, of not much more than 
marching up and down their littie orchestra; 
but it can scarcely be doubted that this pro- 
gramme was the best they could have adopted, 
since real characteristic dancing like that of 
Aesdiylus' dancer, Telestes, who explained by 



his dancing the whole plot of "the Seven 
against Thebes," could not be hoped for. The 
action of the Chorus was greatly aided by the 
simple and melodious music of Prof. Maofaneo 
which, being, of course, iofinitdy more ex- 
pressive than any which could be prodoced on 
the rude pipes of the andents, made up for the 
inferior mobility of the siujO^ers. In one in- 
stance, however, the action of the Ghoras wemed 
to belie the words of the play. When Menelafli, 
in haughty language, forlode Teuoer to buy 
his brotiier, the Chorus uttered subdued sonndi 
of anger, and even menaced him with their 
spears ; but the words in which they address 
Menelails show no fury, but the wisest modera- 
tion — " MenelaUs, thou hast laid down irise 
Sreoepts : take not on thee now the guilt of 
oing outrage to the dead." And the sime in- 
appropriateness recurred with still greater force 
when Agamemnon also comes forward to forbid 
the bunal. Him, also, their commander-in- 
ohief, the Chorus menaced in action, while their 
words are softer than Butter — "Would that ye 
both could learn the wisdom of a temperate 
mind. No better oonnsd could I give yon 
twain " (Teuoer and Agamemnon). 

The dresses tluroughout were good, at once 
artistically pleasing and passably near to what 
was usual in Greek real life. For this, credit 
must be given alike to Dr. Waldstein and to 
Messrs. Barthe and Labhart. Of course the 
dresses of real life were never worn ontheOrsek 
stage ; but this is just one of those far-reaching 
differences between andent and modem acting 
of which more will be said presentiy. Only in 
one case did we observe an inappropriate dreu. 
The archer, Teuoer, appeared to wear a cniraaa 
in shape like those of the spearmen, but of some 
kindof stuff instead of metal It would undoabt- 
edly have been more correct, as well as more 
distinctive, to have clad him in a tight-fitting 
suit with long sleeves and drawers like that >o 
usual in vases and in sculpture in the case of 
Greek arohers. Tijpjs semi-oriental dress wonid 
add £raeh point to Agamemnon's taunt, "I 
understand not thy barbarian speech." 

The painting of the backgrounds and the 
diding scenes, the work of Mr. O'Connor, 
though displaying, of course, a knowledge of 
perspective and of effects of light which would 
have astounded a Greek painter, was so simple 
and pleadng that it could scarody have seemed 
out of place anywhere. The tent of Ajax, 
surrounded by a stockade, with a curtain for a 
door, was a brilliant idea; but that curtain 
seemed to be of somewhat modem pattern. 
Perhaps of all the accessories the least satis- 
factory was the stage front, which was in foim 
like an ordinary English stage front, though 
embellished with clasdcal paintings care- 
fully selected and skilfully arranged, and vai 
surmounted by a pediment which looked sadly 
out of place. In this point, tiie Oxford reiin- 
sentation of the "Agamemnon " was superior, 
since there the proscenium, or stage, was at all 
events in front of the aicrivli itsdf, the palace 
front, which was the invariable background at 
the Greek theatre, though probably sometimes 
covered up by the interposition of a painted 
background. But in the Cambridge arrange- 
ment the proscenium was apparenUy placed 
behind the o-nni^, which arrangement, however 
convenient, was out of place when a certain 
degree of historical accuracy was attempted. 

As to the acting, we need say the less becaoae 
BO much has beoa said elsewhere. Ajaz and 
Tecmessa acted in the modern sense of the 
word, and acted well too. The first appearance 
of Ajax as he rushed raving from his rant, ud 
the scene where Tecmessa narrated the sad 
doings of the past night, were in their way TmT 
suooeesful. The rest of the oast attempted 
neither the facial play of Ajax nor the strong 
action of Tecmessa, but contented themsMree 
with strongly modulated reoitatioa of wst 
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puta, relieving the words with oooaaional 
Mtion. Naturally, the more impassioned actors 
won the sympathies of the audienoe most com- 
pletely ; but it may be doubted whether those 
who were more self-oontained did not really do 
their parts equal justice. We do, indeed, hear 
in later Qreek times of a raging Ajaz who made 
all the house rage with him ; but this was an 
tztreme case, and puoh actors were rare in later 
and unknown in earlier Oreeoe. Fot the dear- 
uses of their elocution and the correctness of 
their reoitatioii, all the actors were praiseworthy ; 
and this is, aa we know from many stories, the 
one thing aa to which an Athenian audienoe 
was really particular. Vulgarity in accent and 
speech touched them to the quick far more 
readily than inappropriate action. And next to 
good elocution the Greeks would probably 
value excellence of grouping. Here, again, 
despite occasional ineleganoies, high praise 
most be given to the Oambridge oast ; some ot 
the groups were suoh as will abide by the 
spectators for many years, and recur to their 
minds as often as they turn to the text of tiiie 
play. 

I wonder whether any party of students will 
ever have the courage to act a play of Sophocles 
as plays were acted in Sophocles' time, when 
the actors, wearing masks and clad in long 
flowing robes, strutted in their eothumi along 
the edge of a stage but a very few feet deep, 
and shouted their verses in a tone which made 
them audible to all the thousands who crowded 
the open-air theatres. Such an experiment 
would be very interesting; for, after all, the 
thing which has literary and historical 
iutereet is the question what kind of acting 
waa in the mind of Sophocles when he wrote 
his plays. And it would not be hard to copy 
the arrangements of the ancient stage — the 
priamatio periacU, a turn of which (manged 
the soane, the horse-shoe-shaped orchestra, and 
the ^llaied wall of the vKJirii in tiie back- 
ground. Nor would it be impossible to train 
•otors who would confine themselves within 
the nanow limits of ancient acting, and 
jnanage with phynoal attitudes in the place of 
liaoial play. The Ohorus, however, would 
remain for ever, I fear, unprodnoeable ; for 
loD^ civilisation has robbed us modems of the 
habitual expression of feeling by attitude and 
gesture which was the foundation on which 
the expressiveness of the Ohorus rested. But, 
if ever the perfomumoe of a Greek play 
is attempted on strictly historioal lines, it 
-will not do to show it to a mixed audienoe. 
Only the augurs must be present. 

It is not cuffioult to discern at once some of 
the points in whioh the Cambridge rendering of 
the "Ajax" was different from the intention 
4ft the writer, lir. Maoklin, in his able im- 
personation of Teomeesa, probably made many 
■peotators remark with surprise how f^ more 
important that character is in the play than 
they bsd saroosed. But put in the puce of Mr. 
-^a^lrlin, who is a bom actor, a tritagonist 
ohoswn Jby lot, a man with untiained voice and 
iindigiufied presence, conceal his face with a 
»««»*fc and Mb body with trailing robes ; what, 
tinea, will the put resemble P The thought 
wm*^*^ us shudder, unless we reflect that the 
stetJwg of the Greeks in early times must have 
Ise^a, like all their other arts, impersonal and 
xdaad, and that they never attempted illusion in 
'fcheir acting any more than in their painting. 
TThe acting was merely a means of giving' an 
x.mnreaaive setting to certain uttered raflectiona 
«uid sentiments. And the same general ohar- 
^teter must have adhered to Greek acting even 
in later daya. A modern actor tries to su^ his 
ohazacter real; a Greek tragic actor tried to 
lift his charaeter aa fkr aa poasiUe above the 
^ongh of oommon life and make Mm heroic. 

Perhaps, however, it is the greatest proof of 
-tibo immortal beauty of Sophoolea' play that, 



when performed in an utterly different state of 
society, amid inventions and deviceg of which 
the author could not have dreamed, it yet 
retains so much that is delightfuL Only works 
of true genius have a soul whioh survives the 
decay of all the bodily surroundings amid 
wMch they arose ; and however little Sophocles 
may have intended certain stage effects to 
accompany his words, yet those words have a 
force and life in them to adapt themselves to 
changed modes of thought, and to satisfy even 
an audienoe used to Shakspere and victor 
Hugo. Pbeot Gabdner. 



VSBNAOULAR LITERATURE IN INDIA. 

Db. W. W. HiTirrEB, in a speech which he 
lately delivered at Bombay as President of the 
Educational Commission in India, made the 
following remarks with reference to Mr. Beh- 
ramji Malabari, a young Gujarati writer and 
poet : — " But, notwithstanding some brilliant 
exceptions, a modern vernacular literature has 
yet to be created for Bombay. I was much 
interested last winter by a literary tour through 
Bengal made by one of your fellow-citizens, 
MmMlf a distinguished man of letters. Among 
other things, he told me he was translating 
certain of Prof. Max BfiiUer's works into the 
vernacular languages of Western India. I 
believe that gentleman to be admirably qualified 
for the task ; and I believe that no class of 
work is more exactly suited to the intellectual 
wants of this country at present. When I 
enquired into the proapecte of the undertiUring 
on my arrival in Bombay, I found it had been 
arrested, not by any fault of the author or 
translator, but simply for want of funds. 
Gentiemen, I am* one of those who beUeve that 
literature should be self- supporting. But I am 
also one of those who do not believe that Uie 
time has yet come when literature of the higher 
class can possibly be self-supporting in India. 
When, however, X look around me and see the 
magnificent educational structures wMoh private 
munificence has here erected in iron and granite, 
I feel assured that a similar muuifioenoe will 
not be wanting for those noble creations of 
literature whioh are more lasting than marble 
or brass." A little work by this young Parsee 
has just been published by Messrs. W. H. Allen 
— Qvjarat and the Oujaratis : Sketches from Life. 



THE LATE E. DUFFIELD JONES. 

Thb widow of the late £. Duffleld Jones, M.A., 
chief clerk and accountant of the BoysJ G^o- 
grapMcalSomety, is plunged into deep pecuniary 
trouble by the premature death of her husband. 
She has five young children, three of them 
gfrls — four, six, and eight ; two of them boys — 
nine and ten years old. Her only reliable 
income is £41 per annum. In this her urgent 
need, it is proposed to form a fund on her behalf. 
Messrs. Oooks, Bidduljph and Co., bankers, 43 
Charing Cross, have hind]^ consented to receive 
donations to the "Duffleld Jones Widow's 
Fund." Active sympathy for her is most 
earnestly invited by the following, who are 
acquainted with all the oiroumatances of the 
case: the Bev. James Bartiett, M.A., canon of 
Lincoln Cathedral ; the Bev. B. Holme, M. A., 
Wrottesly House, Blackheath ; and the Bev. W. 
Taylor Jones, M.A., Sydenham Park, S.E. 



SSLEOTED FOREIGN BOOKS. 

OmrXKAL LITXBATinUi. 

Ajuwr, B. AnUtAtaoik d. Altarthama. 4.A1)tli. AxdU- 
OHonilr in B&ur. Huuumr : Halving. 9 If. 

Biaaoo, A. La OUan: un mnoin, mi Bzplotts, mi 
ATtntaiaa. Firta : Fama, Jovnt ft Ola. 10 tt, 

Bluo, L. matolta da U Oanititattia da U7S. P«rta: 
OUipwttar. Itr. Mo. 



BoiTTicHKi, A. OlympU, das Fast u. aaine Bltta. Nuh 

dan Buiohtan Aer Allan n dan BrKebnistan der dentHhan 

Ansgrabgn. Barlin : Springar. !0 If. 
BoiHTiLLnM, B. A qaol sarrent lei Fatlamants : ISli, USO, 

1S<8, 1870. Paris : O. L^Ty. 3 fr. 50 a. 
BaiiFS T. Charlotte Diada, der Fieundla WOlialin T. 

Humboldt's, an Karl Sehnlz. Leipsic: Brookhwis. 

3M. 40Pr. 
DtmKFU, E. Ea Tnr^nia d'Asia. Paris: Ohariantlsr. 

t fr. eo 0. 
PiUHCK, Anatola, AbaHla. Psris : OharaTay Frires. 10 fr, 
QoWTB, A. BinfUhrung In daa BCodliun dar Siohtkanst. I. 

Daa Btndinm dar Iijrik. Laipsig : Klmkhardt. 4 K. 
OuiFFBtT, J. La* Amours daOombautet dalCso^a: Btmla 

nir ana Tapissati* franfatsa du Wuia da Balnt-Lo. 

Psris : OhamvaT Fr^ras. 2S fr. 
HaTDEKXHx, E. Tanraooctan sas dam Moaao naaionala aa 

Maapol. Halla: mmnayar. SM. 
HoiBBB-SoHLKiDair. TTrb^rBaaisohe Polltik. S.Tbl. Htm. 

bnrg : Friedertchran. 5 If, 
HonrALTT, P. Die Bumtlntn n. ibn AnsprUelie. Tasalun : 

Proobaika. 10 it. 
ELUHWAicHnB, F. Die Eartalle, Bin Baitiag aor Vnga 

dar Orgsnltatlon der VolkswirthsaliBfc. IBBSbmck: 

Wanner. 9 M. 20 Pf . 
PoHL, B. Ckaamiralts Behilflan (lb. Kiuik v. ICwiker. 

l.Bd. Bisbard Wagner. Stodien n. Eritlkin. Iiipsig: 

Sohlieka. Jlt.MVt. 
Babcssok, H. Dans la Honda: Bonum d'Hiar. P<t!s: 

Oaimann L^tt. 8 fr, 60 o. 
Thiibsch, F. Die K3nlg<barg r. Pargamon. Stntigstt: 

Bngalhom. i T£. 
ZoxLLxs, H. Die Uaatsclien im BraaUisohen ITiiraU. 8tatU 

gart : Bpamann, 12 U. 

THSOLOGT. 

ScHANZ, F. Oommestar Ub. das BraBgaUnm d. lieiUgea 
Lucaa. TUUngan : Fues. 7 M. 60 Pf. 

HISTOBT. 

SKLBairxcx, H, Das la^ban d. Feldmanoballs Orafan 

Mtilbardt T. Onalf anau. Berlin : Baimtr. 8 M. 
FoHTxa reram Bein<nslam. Bern's Oasabiohtcqusllan. 

1. Bd., omfasaeDd drn Zaitnnm Ton der TorbelTat. Zeit 

bis 1118, Fabr. 18. 3. 1.'g. Bern : Dalp. 6 K. 
ElMOH, f. Biba Bys Hlstorie og Beskrivelsa Ira Befoma- 

tianan indtil Bneroldsniaglens Inofdrtlta. 153e-166a. 

6. Htt. Oopanbagen: Oad. 1 Er. 60 S. 
Hascrxki, V. Tnnfal a la Bapobbliea di Vtoaaia zal Sao. 

ZYUI. Yrnioa : Tip. del Temso. 3 li. 
IfvsATTi, E. Venaiia a la sne Oenqolsta nal medio Era. 

Padna : Druekei ft Tadaaobi. 6 L 
HBDKAjnr, 0. Das Zaktaltar dar vnoiiolan Etiegr. Ana 

aainem Kaoblasaa brag. n. eigllnit t. O. Faltin. Biealan : 

Eoebnai. 13 U. 
OBumnmu, E. Pb5nial«r la Akaaasiaii. UilnalMa: 

Ackennann. 1 U. 80 Pf. 
BAxn, I. T. WtltgaeoUohte. 8. TbI. Das altrSmisoha 

Kaisertbnm. 1. n. 3. Abtb. Lcdpaig : Due oker ft Hum- 
blot. 31 M. 
BnonaTAosAxTH, deulaohe. 4. Bd, Dantsoba Baiohstaga- 

akt^n nnter Bnprecht. 1. Abtb. 1400-1401. Hisg. T, 

3. Waizlckar. Cktba : Prrtbu. SO M. 
BoHiiLBB, H, Oaicbicbte der liSmiaobeo Eaiianatt. 1. Bd. 

1. Abtb. Yon Oaataia Tod bis snr Eibebimg YaspaaUns, 
Ootna : Peithas. 9 U, 

IVBiiAia's, J., gen. ATxxTniTis, sUmmtlioha Warka. 

2. Bd 3, HIlKta. Aznales dueum Botsiiae. Bucb lY. 
Iflincban: Bjusar. 6M. 

PKTSIOAL KlSStm Aim FHILOSOVHT. 

DixoLBB, H. Ueb, das Sobeiialvachstbum d. (}ynino(psr> 

menitammes M Unobrn : Aokarminn. 3 K 40 Pf . 
Eabgkbl, E. Jndisihe BaiBcbiiFfe. Bailin : Faetel. 10 IC. 
Pabtbcb. J. Di' OUischer dar Yoiialt In dtii Karpathtn u. 

aen MittelgtUrgen Deutstdilinds nash tiandan a.(ig8nen 

BeobaoLtung-s. Brailaa : Kotbaer. 7 If. COP', 
PxnoKi A. Bthvanknogen d. Keateaspirgclr. HUnchen: 

Aokarnurn. 1 M, 6u Pf. 
8oBBrFi.xB, H. Die msfiiaoben Fignren. AU{am«inaI>5sg. 

n. Biwaltarg. a. aos dam Aliaribuma stamni. Pioblami. 

Lnpsig : Taubaer. 3 M, 40 Pf, 
BoHNaiDU, P. Die Baielnngan an Heerbnsen in )hrer 

AbbllDgiakalt y. dea iiaofraphisoDaa Badingnngen, 

Halla : Nlemoyar. 1 If, 60 rt. 
BiKOHOiu.!, A L' ITamii ad 11 Brato paragooati aotto 1 Aa- 

pttta pdco •gioa ma'attdoo. Fadnt : Tip, del Beminario, 

10 lb 
Zahk, W, t. nntiitnohnilgaa ttb. Centaetclaktridtlt. 

Leipilg: Tanbner, 2Jtf. 

PEiioLoaT, Era. 

Athwi. B. F„ Aiataa. Kd. A. Btajiic. Ltipiif : Teabaar. 

IM. 
Babdbh, K, y. Die dsntoohe PUlologta im anodilaa. 

Paderbom : SchSDlngb. 6 K. 
BuLLiKOKK, A, Arlitotelas* Hnt-Lthraintartratiart, lltta- 

onen : Aeknmtna. 1 M, 30 Pf . 
DaxKiiAKLtB proTtnsaUsobcr Litzatur. Znm anten Hal* 

brsg y. H. Encbier. 1. Bd. Uit a. Vntennobg. v. P. 

Boble : T7ebu die Qaellen dar romanischen Welicbroslk. 

Haile : Ilieme«er. !0 If. 
FucH, H. Oa oUobta d>r frieobisobaa Dyiik. I. TO- 

binaan : Fui-s 8 If . 40 Pt. 
LoaopiaizK, CEn^rea da A da. B^onla* eto, tar O, ScUiim.> 

beigar, T. 1. ArcUMoeie at Zfnmlamatiqaa orlintalas. 

Mouumsnts arabvs. Paris; l.a>oux. 30 fr. 
MuiLLxa, W. Ueb, dleB<tteldeiit>ohaioati>ohaPBr.pbraaa 

d, Bwhae Hiob. Hall. : R eiaayir. IM. SOPr. 
Pizzi, J, Mannala del a Liogat penlaoa Q ammatloa, 

Aatoloiit, Yoosbolario, I>eipil| : OerkaTd. IS If 
FukUTi, T.lf. Comoadlaa, Bao. F. Bitiabahiu ahi Torn! 2. 

Faio, a. Amphitroo. Leipiig : Taubnar. S U. Cu Pf, 
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OOBBSSPONDENOS. 

THX BTHKS AT HISSJLBI.IX. 

Athtu : Rot. 27, 1U3. 

In the Academy of Ootober 28, in the report 
of Prof. Jebb's aooount (at the meeting; of the 
HeUenic Society) of his visit to Hiaaulik in 
company vith Mr. Frank Oalvert and myself, 
the opinion is attributed to me that " no saon 
Btratinoation of the ruins as ia implied in Dr. 
Sohliemann's theory of snocessiTe cities exists ; " 
and in Prof. Sayoe'a letter in the Aoadeu T of 
November 18 I find extracts from a private 
note written by me to Dr. Sohliemann, in which 
I express an entirely different opinion. I trust, 
under the circtimstancea, I maj be allowed a 
few worda of personal explanation. 

Before I visited Hisaarlik in September laat 
I accepted generally Dr. Sohliemann'a theory of 
successive cities on the hiU, although I felt 
that we were still very far from a aatiafaotory 
explanation of the ruina. I naturally expected 
to aee, in acme one place at least, the seven 
atrata as tliey are i^ven in p. 7 of Ilio» ; but 
in this I was disappointed, partly becauae I had 
in mind a more dutinct and regular atratifioa- 
tion than Dr. Schliemann intended to affirm, 
partly because thia year's excavations have 
greauy changed the aspect of the ruina. I was 
not aware then how far these latest excava- 
tions had modified Dr. Sohliemann'a own viewt^ 
espeoially rejgarding the aize and importance of 
the dty which he believes to be the Homeric 
Troy. Under these circumstances, I was much 
perplexed by what I saw at Hissarlik, and felt 
unable to explain the state of the ruina either 
by the theory given in llios or by any other 
which then occurred to me. The marked 
diatinotiou between Qreek and Boman ruins at 
the top and pr^iatorio (or Trojan) ruins at the 
bottom seemed, however, petfbotly plain, and 
different parts of eaoh of theae evidently 
belonged to different perioda either of the aame 
city or of different cities ; but, although I felt 
great doubt about the true explanation of the 
phenomena, I never had a potitive opinion that 
" no such stratification as Dr. Sohliemann'a 
theory implies exiats." I need hardly say that 
I have no idea that the language actually need 
by Prot. Jebb in his addreas imputed to me any 
such poaitive opinion. 

Since I have been in Athens, I have read Dr. 
Sohliemann's Frankfort address, and alao Dr. 
Dorpfeld'a letter to the Allgemeine Zeitung of 
September 29, of which an abatract was given 
in the AcADKUT of Ootober 14. It seems to 
me that Dr. Dorpfeld'a clear statement of the 
excavationa on and about Hiaaarlik anppliea 
whkt is moat needed to make the mins in uieir 
present state intelli^ble. Thia was eapeciaUy 
weloMue to me, as it tenda atrongly to what I 
have always believed would be the ultimata 
oonclnsion abont Hissarlik — that the only two 
important settlements there have b^n, 'first, 
a large prehistoric city whidi made Hisaarlik 
its acropolis, and extended far out on the 

?Iateaa oehind it ; and, aeoondly, the historic 
linm in its three phases of a primitive Aeolio 
settlement on the aoropolia, the Macedonian 
dty, and the more elegant Boman Dium. Our 
ehirf interest centrea in the great prehistoric 
city, which may now claim to be the Homeric 
Trov with redoubled authority. If the exiatenoe 
of this is eatabliahed, we ahall care comparatively 
little whether a atill older aettlement of the 
same or another race had previoualy occupied 
the acropolis, and still lees whether a " poor 
village" irith "a smaU and diabby popula- 
tion " was built on the ruina of the great, city 
before the fitat Greek settlement was made on 
Hisaarlik. 

But) as I believe that science will be fortunate 
if after twenty-five years aha has thoroughly 
intorfiteted the wonderful book of recoi^a wnioQ 
Dr. Behliemann haa opened vithin the hill 



of Hiaaarlik, I feel that doubts and perplexity 
are more beooming at present than dogmatic 
opinions, whioh it ia my chief objaot in this 
letter to diaolaim. Vf. W. Qoosirar. 



'THE HKBKAID. 



S St. GMffl'i Ststra, tt.yf. 

I do not know whether the history of thia 
famous tavern haa ever been written, but as 
there is a bequest of some terma of yeara or 
leaaea of it in the year 1428 • (it being then 
a vintner's honae if not a tavern), in a will 
in my forthcoming Earliai English Will* for 
the Barly-Engliah Text Society, I make the 
fact pubho now, for the benefit of all whom it 
may concern. 

We know from Ben Jonson'a lines (ed. Gifford, 
viii. 242, as P. Cunningham aaya) where " The 
Mermaid " was : 

"At Bread-Sireet't Mermaid having dloed, and 
merry. 

Proposed to go to Holbom in a wherry." 
Well, in 1428. John Toker, "Oitezein and 
Yineter of London, hool of mynde and of body," 
did, by hia testament, bequeath to f whioh he 
or the will-copier apella " Tho ") Henry 
Thommiaaone, hia appreutioe, 

" alle the termea and poaaeuion that ia oomyng to 
me of my manoion that la olapad the Mermaid In 
Bred-atreet (baryng the ohargea and the rentea 
therof datyng the aeide tarmya . . .), Alao . . . 
daryag an hool 3eta next aflnr myn oUt day, AUe 
the enoraee that la oomyng of my wyne aboae the 
atok. And more oner, aUe my psoas and kappea of 
ailner, peader pettes, Naaprl, and all the vtanslU 
meaiaa ioagyyng to my kaohyn, aa foe that foraaid 
3er andoiyng . . .". 

As "The Mennaid" ia by later aufhoritiee de- 
aoribed as also being in Friday Street and in 
Oheapside, Mr. H. B. Wheatley suggests that 
it vaa the comet houaa of the two atreeta, 
Btead Street and Friday Street, or had an 
entrance from Friday Street, and fronted Cheap- 
side: aee my Hnrriaon'a England in 8ha&tpen'i 
Dagtf 1077-87, part i., pp. oii., dii. 

F. J. FTTBNITALIk 

PS.— I find that the extract I sent yon from 
the Phillippa MS. Notes in Stow and Howes's 
Ohroniele abottt " The End of Shakspere's Play- 
houses" was printed by J. P. Collier in his 
second edition of Shakspere's Works, from the 
same MS., then in the posaeeaion of Pickering 
the bookadler. 



* Tbia ia earlier than the mention of "The 
Mermaid" In Lartrood and Botten'a Bittory of 
Signboard* from the " Howard Honaehold fiooka." 



0HHI8T0PBXB TfiKI^. 

Berttotd : D«e. 5, U8i. 

In making a transcript of the earUeat Begiater 
of All Saints', Hertfwd, the following entriea 
were met Tith:— 

" 168t, Jttne i Bmme wife of Ohr : Wren : 

but*! 19^" 
•' 1S83. May : Ohr : Wren, wetar, bnr'i 6 ;" 

Chriatian names run in fiuhilias, and it ia just 
poesible theae were the anoeators of the oele- 
brated architect. They were reaidenta in thia 
town, aa the fact of non-reaidence ia noted in 
thia Register by the word "iMaioom" &o. 
Presumably they were aged folk at the time of 
their death, aa no oUldren are lecotded to them 
in the Begiater, whioh oommenoea in 16S9. 

Possibly this is all " old, atalfl, and nnproflt^ 
able" to yon, but pethapis you may tlunk it 
worth publication. I have no UHt of Wren to 
refer to. W. H. Wood. 



THB lABEU nr THE SOTTTH KEKSOrOTOlT 
MX7SEUK. 

XM>d«:Dee.l,UU, 

The value of the South Eenaington Hiueam 
aa a help towarda the study of art and aichaa- 
ology ia ao very great that one cannot bat 
regret the extreme want of care ahown in tha 
labelling of the varioua objeota, and the oonie- 
quent myatification of the unfortunate atadeat, 
who naturally looka to them for inforfflstioi. 
Thia ia apeoiaUy the caaa with the labels undw 
the very intereetiog apecimena of mediaeral 
moaaic whioh have juat been set up in tha 
Italian Ootut. 

A large female head, with crown and veil, of 
glaaa moaaic ia aaid to be probably "from 
Bavenna, of tiie eighth or ninth century." Tba 
attribution to Bavenna ia no doubt correct, ia 
whioh oaae the head cannot be of the eighth or 
ninth oentury, a period when no important 
mosaics were produced at Bavenna. It it 
clearly of the aizth-century, being esaetl^ 
similar in style to the heads of Theodora and 
her ladies in the sanctuary of San Vittlei A 
second blander in the same label ia tha state- 
ment that it has a " square nimbus." The t<9 
over the crown ia rather square in ontlioa, bat 
the nimbua ia of the uaual circular form. It ia 
rather a peculiarity of the aixth-oenturymoiaiea 
at Bavenna that even living peraona, saeh u 
Juatinian and Theodora at San Yitale, wen 
represented with the oironlar nimbua. Again, 
the ao-oalled " moaaic panel inlaid with a croa 
in coloored stores and gilt tesaerae " really ia a 
marble panel inlaid entirely with tesserae ofglau. 
The "head of a sunt, Italian mosaic of the 
fourteenth century," is certainly not earlier than 
the fifteenth, and may be of the aizteentk 
oantnry. Perhaps the most remarkable label 
of all is tlMt on a fifteenthrcentnry oak cheat 
of obvioua Oeiman work, on whioh ia a relief of 
the ooronatiaa of tha Virgin, treated in the 
uaual fifteenth-oentnry way — the Yirgin being 
enthroned between the Fizat and Second Fecaona 
of the Trinity, and the Dove over her head. 
Tliis we are. informed ia "probably the ooionv 
tion of Henry YL ; " and the ooffin ia aaid to 
be English. 

It would sorely be well if the mnaeam 
authoritiea would have the labela throughout 
reviaed and ooneeted, the number of enoneooa 
onea being very large in almost every depart- 
ment of objects belonging to am early period of 
art history. J. Hxnby Middutok. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 



KoiuiAT, Dee. II. 5 p.in. Iioolos tnilitntian: 
Oarirl*." b7 Ut. J. Oottar Mariaon. 

itOp.m, AtMetdtui:Dia«uaionaiitk«Pnaidnifi 
AUrm ; •*»« Mxhol of PhUowshT." 

7 .10 t.iii. B<tiia«tl«n : Qemtal ICaatiiir. 

a p.m. B«7il Amlaaj: '-Bsdia," bf Pn'.AH. 
OkOToh. 

Sbjb. Boiletrof Aita: Ouaar Tieetnn."Dr>'a» 
Baatii* MMtaamj,- H., br Pn(- a. P. Tunfn. 

a.SO p.ai. Geocraphtet^ 

TtmoAT, Dm. is, a p.m. Antbrapologlml : "Bama Fliij 

Isstranuits ua FUk>l fnia Okp* Blaae Ho, iMtta," 

br Mr. A. Ii. Iiniii " Tim Autnuiaa OUm SrMau," *t 

lb. A. W. Howltt. .^ _ 

8 p.m. aTUBngiimn:" Tha SinUiifleTm Shifts 

M MaridaD for tha ffUttan OampuiT,'^ hy Mr. /<>» 
DacUah. 

6 p.m. OalenUI lasfltitt*: oirartli-mat Tanitana 
of Caaada." tj taa BUiap of 8a<kaiBhavaa. 
WnumiuT, Deo. IS. 8 p.m SoaiMr o( Atts: "Baetnal 
BznlUdoBa," b7 tCi. W. H, Pnaoa. 

a p m. Kianaiiopie*'. „_, 

TanwDaT, Dae. U, 7 p.m. Ualm UatltaMSBS "TU 

Baoaat Traaiit o( Yaoua." by Prof. R. a. Ball. . , 

8 p.m. Bo7»l Aoalcmr: " VamUhai,'' b/ P«I. 

A. H. Cbnrah. , . 

8 p.m. MtthamattoaJ : "Tha TIbaatioM ola 
Bbheriul ahali," by Prof. H. Lamb; a Pa(« br"* 

B. Smith ; ■■ OtiUin KalaUeiie balwaea Volamn al ua 
o( OonsaoM PclaW by Mr. £. B. Maao; "Oj- 
mattteal Pnof of Qitllltha' Xxtwdna af ennr< 
Tbaaram,"l>yXr. J.J. Walkar. „ ., ^ 

8 p-m. hiansph Bniteearas <• Ite AppqeaX<»,« 

KxtmaloB of TalaDlwiilo Oomanidaallam is Jqaa, K 

If r. niomaa I. Lantn. , ,._„„>. 

VUDAT, Dao. It, 8 p.m. PhIUIa(ioaI i » Initial Mat^" 

tha Oaltio, BaitM. tardWaB. aad Ilaltaa Uike^'*!'* 
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SCIENCE. 

Diteaui (fMemorv : an Enay in the PoBitive 
Piyeholojiry. By Th. Rtbot. "Inter- 
national Scientifio Sdries." (Kegan Paul, 
Trench & Co.) 

This little book is inunly a inooinct acconnt 
or the different kinds of loss of memory ; but 
it i> alto a physiological study of the physical 
bases or conditions of memory, and attempts, 
by the methods and resalts of this compara- 
tively nev way of approaching psychology, to 
rationalise the desoriptira pathology. The 
whole has the merit of aill M. Bibot's oom- 
pends. It is filled with varied and interesting 
facts, closely packed and well ordered ; and 
the style, even aller translation, remains 
direct, incisive, vivid. Occasionally some- 
thing has been lost in the rendering. I have 
noted several instances. One, perhaps the 
worst, must suiBce. Most of p. 36 is made 
qaite unintelligible by loose versions which 
colminate in giving one and the same phrase, 
** in and of itself," for two contrasted phrases 
in the French, "en lui-meme" and "fotir 
lui-mSme." Even in the original the passage 
is obscure, because in it M. Bibot's usual per- 
spicuity is douded by his fixed resolve to 
confound consciousness, including memory, 
with its physical antecedents, as one event 
(" «n iv^nemant oomplex "), instead of seeing 
in them a train of events, each counting for 
one, and each one as good and real and neces- 
sary as another. This deliberate confusion 
goes so far as to extend the name of 
"memory" to all the more or less hypo- 
thetical brain and nerve states and processes 
that are assumed, by way of explanation, to 
precede or attend the act of consciousness 
commonly lo called. There is no great harm 
in this, if it is distinctly understood to be 
figurative. The ebullient poetry of a youth- 
ful science like " the physiology of mind " 
commands our sympathy with its fresh 
enthasiasm. Bnt the mythological danger 
exists in adence no less than elsewhere. And 
it is altogether too bad to find our familiar 
friend " Memory " of the conscious sort made 
to take a secondary place, and treated as an 
•• accident" (p. 10), a superfluity (p. 7, Ac.), 
a shadow or halo. Yet we must not take too 
■erioualy these and other such eccentricities 
(pp. 17, 19) ; and, allowing for them, we owe 
thanks to M. Bibot for his snmmary of the 
best and latest known and thought by the 
mental physiologists about the mechanism of 
memory. This is given in chap, i., on 
*' Memory as a Biological Fact." He finds 
the physical bases in (1) the permanently 
renewed modifications of nerve elements — the 
impressions or ittipressed vibrations of Hartley 
— the functional dispositions ofWundt;(2) 
in the permanently renewed groups of these, 
which he calls " dynamic associations." These 
two brain states Or processes constitute " the 
organic memory." It is " the organisation of 
residua" — residual impressions or vibrations 
co-ordinated. Obviously the initiation and 
establishment of "organic memory " is identi- 
cal with the formation and fixation of habits 
of bodily movement, the perpetoation of 
the constitutional changes udaced by 
diaeaae, and all other phases of progressive 
organisation. It is a registration and in- 
tegratioii of "impresMd" states and ten- 



denotes, passing from less to more stability, 
and findmg its limit in automatism. Con* 
soiousness — 0.ff,, memory proper — attends the 
relatively unstable stage of this process. 
Only the continual accession of fresh im- 
pressions and new states prevents our be- 
coming pure unconscious automata. Bnt^ 
happily or otherwise, the stream never fails, 
and so our evolutionary forgetfulness only 
subserves our remembering, and leaves room 
for further acquisitions. It was Lamb, I 
think, who said that "half onr education 
consists in our forgetting the other half." 

In explaining the last and perfect stage of 
recollection — namely, exact localisation of a 
memory in time — M. Ribot chiefly follows 
M. Taine, and his exposition is admirably 
lucid. " Each state of consciousnegs having 
its individual duration, the number of states 
so traversed, and the sum of these durations, 
will give the position of any state" — i.e., its 
distance from the present. I quote this frag- 
ment of it to show that, with all its lucidity, 
it is an extremely unsatisfactory elucidation. 
It involves, in fact, what the schoolmen called 
the sophism of idem per idem — assuming as a 
datum and means of explanation, and as ex- 
plained or in no need of explanation, the very 
thing that he seeks to explain. For do not 
"states of consciousness having individual 
dwratioru" and (p. 49) " presents " that have 
given durations, themselves require and pre- 
suppose a measuring memory ? But all this 
comes of thinking that an empirical and 
physiological psychologist may disregard 
"the criticism of consciousness " (p. 48), and 
may lightly esteem the old-fashioned psy- 
chology of introspective observation and 
analysis. This disparagement and unconcern 
may also account for his tendency to consider 
the whole question of remembering cleared 
and settled as soon as he has explained the 
mechanism of localisation. Localisation = 
recollection = conscious memory — that is the 
formula. Just as if a memory adrift in the 
past was not a memory till brought to 
anchor. So, too, reflective analysis and criti- 
cism of experience might have made the long 
excursus on the "Ego" (pp. 98-116) more 
profitable. Here the subject of knowledge 
IS confounded with its objects, the house- 
holder with the house, and the "Ego" 
is now a sum of conscious states, again 
an aggregate or consensus of vital pro- 
cesses, and sometimes both together; and 
sums, aggregates, and series are made to 
collapse by magic into "the unity of the 
ego," which is confessed to be " the natural 
form of consciousness." These enigmas vex 
and mar a passage containing much that is 
suggestive ; especially what is said, in Ros- 
minian fashion, about the Coenaetthetia or 
general feeling ,of the body in relation to the 
sense of personality. Again, the same 
despised metaphysio or Sritih would have 
forbidden M. Ribot's unreasonable modesty 
(p. 32) which declines to claim for "psy- 
chology as a practical science," the question 
of the " genesis " of consciousness. As if that 
genesis in the individual was not its main 
problem, solved too, by M. Ribot, in respect 
of memory, as all questions of genesis are 
solved in science at large, by assigning in- 
variable and unconditional antecedents or 
co-existents. " Cerebration" is " latent modifi- 



cation of mind," and when it is intense and 
lasting enough consciousness arises. That is 
all ; and enough " genesis " for science. 

It is impossible in a short space to 
give any idea of the wonderful array of 
curious cases which illustrate M. Bibot's 
chapters oh " Amnesia" and " Hypermnesia " 
But his deductions deserve to be recorded. 
" The loss of recollections follows an invariable 
path ; reoent events, ideas in general, feelings, 
and acts" — in aphasia, or forgetfulness of 
signs (the obliteration or insulation of voco- 
motor residua) : " proper names, common 
nouns, adjectives and verbs, intersections, 
gestures." In every cage, regression is " from 
the new to the old, the complex to the simple, 
the voluntary to the automatic, from the 
least organised to the best organised." 
Recovery or re-education takes place in inverse 
order. These results of the pathology con- 
firm the conclusion of the physiology, that 
memory accompanies a process of organisation 
of brain and nerve. There is nothing in them 
to hinder their general and ready acceptance. 

The work may be recommended to psy- 
chologists and alienists as a handy book of 
topics, while to the general reader it cannot 
but prove both entertaining and informing. 

J. BuKHS-GlBSON. 



PROF. BUEGHELERS PETRONIVB. 

Pelronii Satirae et Liher Priapeorum. Tertiam 
edidit Franoisous Bueoheler. Adieotae sunt 
Yarronis et Seneoae Satirae similesque 
reliquiae. (Berlin.) 

BuEOHKLBR has made a solid addition to the 
value of his well-known edition of Petronina, 
the Priapea, and the fragments of Yarro's 
Menippean satires, by incorporating in hisoheap 
and excellently printed Tolnme Ms edition of 
Seneca's ApocUoeytUotU, the fragments of 
Sisenna's Miktian Fahlet, the Ltget GonuifitUet 
given at the end of the Queroltu, and the Will of 
a Pig, which, on the high authority of St. Je- 
rome, we know to have been a favourite enbieot 
for grinning recitations by the scbool-boys of his 
epoch. The name of the Bonn Professot i^ 
sufficient to ipiarantee the care with which th^ 
text of all these pieces is here edited ; and the 
apparaiut criticut shows tiiat the latest writers 
on each of them have been examined and laid 
under contribution. The text of Petronius 
differs in some respects from that of the large 
edition of 1862, which will of oourse always 
remain the standard of reference on debateable 
points of reading, containing, as it does, a 
complete conspeotas of the M3S. — in an 
author so £rag>mentary a point of the greatest 
moment. The one thing which every lover of 
veritable humour must and will increasingly 
desiderate is a commentary up to the standard 
of our times, for it is a mournful fact that the 
commentary of Burmann is still the only one 
avulable for moat readers, and the aocnmn- 
lations of more than a century of philological 
research would indubitably dear up much that 
to ordinary students is obscure. Small thanks 
to those who, as we have heard stated on good 
authority, diverted Bilohaler tram, an under- 
taking which he, perhaps, alone of modem 
philologists was adequate to execute as it should 
be. B. Eixis. 



MAGAZINES ANb REVIEWS. 

Tbb Indian Antiquary for Gotober ^ves the 
transcription and translation of a Kadamba 
inscription of the early part of th9 derentH 
century iuD., preserred in a mined temple of 
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Siva at Siddapni. Its eapemal point of interest 
is that it records a gift made to the temple not 
by the E&damba princes of that date (whose 
magnificent epitiiets, however, fill np the 
greater part of the inscription}, bat by the 
united private residents of HosavalaL The 
paper is oontribnted by K B. Pathak, B.A., of 
Belganm, two miles from which place the stone 
tablet was found. There follows a farther 
instalment of Mr. Howorth's papers on " Ohin- 
{(hiz Shan and his Ancestors, and of Mrs. 
Steel's papers on " Folk-Lore from Kashmir." 
Lieut Temple, who contributes notes also to 
the last^mentioned paper, sends independently 
" A Fanjab Legend," and an identification of 
the talking-bird referred to by Aelian, under 
the name of KerkiHn, with the common starling 
now B0_ well known as the talking Maina, the 
Sanskrit name of which is tarika or lealikd. 
Mr. Beal points oat two or three mistakes 
made by Mr, Oarlleyle in his Archaeological 
Beports in the interpretation of Fah Hian — 
mistakes due to his following Laidley, who has 
misunderstood Btfmusat, in his translation into 
English of the latter scholar's Foe Koue Ki. 
An interesting notice of the reformed Buddhist 
sect in Japan, the Shin Sin, by Mr. Martin, is 
extracted from the Proeetdingt of the American 
Oriental Society, showing especially how they 
have lately erected a college on tbe Western 
model, at a oost of £75,000, in which physics 
and literature, as well as theology, are taught 
to numerous studenta. After a paper of Notes 
and Queries follow several reviews, the longest 
being devoted to the last year's issue of the 
Journal of the Boyal Asiatic Society, and to 
Dr. Bhya Davids's <' Hibbert Lectures on Bud- 
dhism.''^ 

Thb Journal of the Oeylon branch of the 
Boyal Asiatic Sodety, voL vii., part ii., which 
has just come to hand, has been long delayed, 
but contains several interesting papers. In 
the first, Mr. Xevill, of the (^vlon Oivil 
Service, adduces a number of authorities to 
show that the early port of Oeylon, oontinaally 
referred to in the accounts of various travellers 
from before the Ohristian era to about 1000 
A.I)., was not, as has commonly been supposed, 
Point de Qalle, but rather one of the islands 
along the Notui-west coast, probably near the 
present Oalpentyn. The second and fourth 
papers, by Mr. Nell, the Deputy Queen's Ad- 
vocate, are on certain curious beliefs as to the 
influence of the waxing and waning moon, and 
as to ancient sorcery still practised in the 
island. The third, by the Maha Mndali;ar, 
gives us a very interesting and valuable note 
on the much-discussed Veddas, including no 
less than fburteen of their songs, with text 
and fall translation. Every word except one 
in these songs is of Aryan origin, which is 
very strong evidenoe, tiiongh not conclusive, 
that these wild woodmen are oar kinsmen by 
blood. This .conclusion Mr. de Zoysa supports 
by a careful comparison of the traditions oon- 
oeming their origin (till preserved in the 
literatoie of the island. 81 Jayatilaka Muda- 
liyfir contributes a Ust of the meanings attached 
by the people to certain common appearances 
which tney regard as omens. Annexed is the 
first instalment of the edition of Panini now 
being brought out by Mr. W. OnnatilaJca, of 
the £andy Bar, with the assistance of the 
■ooiety. 



by the late John Oartis, and illustrated with a 
number of very excellent plates upon the 
insects injurious to agricalture, which were sub- 
sequently republished by Mr. Ourtis in a separ- 
ate volume entitled Farm Irueett. The same 
society has now issued a series of six diagrams, 
each measuring thirty inches by twenty-two, 
containing highly magnified representations of 
the different states of the six most injurious 
of the insect enemies of the farmer — viz., the 
turnip flea beetle, the wire worm, the large 
white cabbage butterfly, the daddy longlegs 
and its grub, the beet fly, and the green plant 
louse, or aphis, and its enemy, the common 
lady-bird, or coooinella. Of each of these the 
transformations from the egg, larva, pupa, or 
chrysalis, to the perfect state are welt repre- 
sented, so that they may be regarded as a 
very useful and instructive set of plates for 
schools or places used for agricultural meetings. 
We notice that the sucker of the aphis, by 
means of which it causes all the injury which 
it commits upon plants, is omitted; and we 
think the pupa of the elater, or click beetle, 
into which the wire worm is changed, is very 
incorrectly represented. 

Qauleo's previous biographers have, to a 
considerable extent, neglected that portion of 
his life (1592-1610) during which he occupied 
the Ohair of Mathematics in the University 
of Padua. Sig. Antonio Favaro, Umself a 
professor in the same university, has made a 
careful study of this period of Oidileo's career, 
based on documents in the public archives of 
Venice and Padua and in private hands, and 
is about to publish the resultB, at Florence, in 
two volumes, under the title of Oalileo Oalilei 
t lo Stttdio di Fadova. The second volume will 
contain about one hundred and fifty documents, 
for the most part inedited. 



une s^rie d'expressions tellement empreiniea 
du g^aie s^mitiques qu'elles ont pu lai urrir 
i. restitaer plusieurs passages alt&rtfs da Bible,'' 
The EutkaZ-Erria of November 20 printi 
from an inedited MS. of the last csntur;— 
"Historia general de Vizcaya," by Joso 
Bamon de Iturriza — two Basqae docamentt 
dated respectively a.d. 561 and Jl.d. 748. Th« 
fsleifioation is evident. The day of the montli 
and year of our Lord are written at leagth in 
Basqae, " Gkire Jaunaren vrte boat eun," 4c.. 
" gueure Jaungoicuaren ja^'azario zaspirena," 
&o., long before such an era could have been 
used in the Basqae country. We have, badles, 
the Spanish forms, " Oonzalo Gonzalez," 
" Onsalu Onzalez," in the first document, 
centuries before the formation of the Spsniih 
language ; while the subject of the secood ii 
a transaction in the semi-feudal institation U 
belietria, which cannot be so old as 748. 

Db. Kabl Ybbiteb, now Keeper of the 
University Library at Halle, has been appointed 
professor of the Slav Languages and Literataiet 
at Copenhagen. 

De. JTruTTS Platzmahit, the botanist and 
traveller, has published at Leipzig a glossu; 
of the language spoken in the Tierra del Faego, 
with a geographical introduction and a map. 



FEILOLOar NOTES. 



BOIESOE NOTES. 



Mb. H. F. Moblxy has been authorised by the 
Council of University College, London, to give 
a course of advanced lectures on Organic 
Chemistry. 

Zbx Boyal Agriealtnnl Society of England 
many yean ago published in its quarterly 
Jounei an elaoonte series of aitioleB written 



We are glad to announce that the Council of 
University College, London, at its meeting 
last Saturday resolved to invite Dr. T. W. 
Bhys Davids to accept the Chair of Pali and 
Buddhist Literature, once held by the lamented 
B. C. Ghilders, and also to ask Mr. B. H. 
Gunion to take the ofiB.oe of Lecturer in San- 
skrit. University College, almost without 
endowments, does as much to encourage 
Oriental studies as either of the great univer- 
sities. 

We are informed that The VaiAr of Lankurdn : 
a Modem Persian Play, edited, with a gram- 
matical Introduction, English translation, notes, 
and a glossary, by Messrs. Haggard and Le 
Strange, will be used as a text-book by M. 
Charles Schefer in his course of Persian at the 
Ecole des Langues orientales vivantes. The 
book will be found at home, as well as in India, 
a most desirable one for the acquirement of 
modem colloquial Persian, almost all the Persian 
Grammars extant teaching the classical Persian 
of Saadi, Hafiz, &c. 

At the annual public meetiDg last men th of the 
Aoad6miedes Inisoriptions et Belles'Lettres, M. 
Jules Girard, who presided, commemorated the 
four members who have died during the year— - 
MM. Dulaurier, de Longp^rier, Thurot, and 
Guessaid ; and also gave an account of the work 
done at the schools of Athens and Bome. M. 
Wallon, the permanent secretary, read a paper 
upon the life and works of the late Paulin Paris. 
M. L^n Heuzey read a paper upon the begin- 
nings of the manufacture of terra-cotta, wuch 
will appear as the introduction to his forth- 
coming Catalogue of the terra-oottas in the 
Louvre. 

At the last meeting of the Sod^t^ asiatique, 
M. HaI6vy (we quote from the Bemte critique) 
" ngnale ums la ungue dite aooado-somdrienne 



MEETINGS OF SOOIETIES. 

Caubbiikik Abtiquabiak Sociktt.— (Jfo»ia)i, 
Nov. go.) 
Thx Eev. B. BuKir, M.A., Freddsnt, in th« Chiir. 
—Mr. A. O. Wright, of Newmarket, exhibited • 
small tsrm-cotta nead of Silenns io Ugh nliet, 
which bad probably been affixed to hone.tr*ppli|;i 
as an amulet ; and a bone dagger, nhis inctaei !• 
length, made from the metatannl of an ox. The 
former had bean found on Wamn Hill, loklisg- 
ham. In 1877. at the depth of two feet ; the litter 
was from Bniwell Fen — ^The Secretary exhibited, 
on the part of the Rev. 0. B. Drake, Eestoi of 
Teveraham, drawings of some wall-painting at the 
back and sides of the eaatemmost of the thtee 
ledUia in Teveraham ohnroh. It appeared to hin 
been covered up in the ao-called restoration of the 
Chuioh some twenty years ago; and had betii 
brought to light again a few weeks linoe. The 
work was of the fifteenth oentnry,— The Eer. G. 
F, Browne then prooeeded to give a very interest- 
ing leotare (Ulnstrated by a number of diavingi 
and tracings) upon sculptured atones and erome 
of the Saxon period in the North of England- 
Bewoastle. Gcsforth. Hexham, Ilkley, Laitbihui, 
Leeds, Kuthwell. Whalley, Jto. He pointed oet 
that some of these stonea have sonlptorei evidently 
remlniicent of Scandinavian mythology; while 
another class not leas olearly show Caltio oinamentt- 
tion. He also dwelt upon a connexion between 
some of the stones and the MS8. of the same dji- 
tricts. such as the Koahworth Gospels at Hare- 
wood in Wharfadale and the Durham Ooipeli ii 
Lindiafame. In conoloaioD, be urged that eome- 
thiog should be dons to reoord the desoripUsn of 
these Bnglish stones in a book, as has been done 
for Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and the Isle of Uu- 

ARTEEOPOLoaioAL iNBTTnTTB, — (Tvetdoy, Nm. ^-I 
Gwr. Pm-RivBBa, President, in the Chair. -Dr- 
U. W. Parker read a paper on " The Langoage ui 
People of Madsgaaoar," The Iang[aage belong! to 
the Malayo- Polynesian group, being most nearly 
allied to the Malay proper. The vaiiooi dialeoti, 
numbering more than aixteen, are easentially out 
one language. It is soft, mosical, phonetic, ua 
easily learned by Buropeans. UntU the sarly f" 
of the present oentnry. it was a spoken Isi^f* 
only ; but the Bnglish missionaries rednoed it to 
Its present form, the Boglish alphabet hOag adopM 
with the exoeptlon of the letters e, 9. ■> v,*'^^- 
whloh have no eqaivalent sonnds in Malagiej| 
The vowels are four in number, aad the oooimes" 
sixteen, pronounoed as in Bogllsh, with ts* **.' 
oeption of g, which la alwaya hard (aa in J^'l"' 
j, which haa the sound of dz (as in oi^). ^^■^ 
are only two real diphthongs. In 
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erary voirel or dlphihoag muit bs olekrly aonndcd, 
and the aooanti properly pUoed, beoanae often the 
•Itentloii of one vowel or of the place of the aooent 
h the only maana of diatingolahing ilmilar aonndlng 
wordi. The author then gave the alx ohief mlea 
of ayntaz, and explained the grammatloal atmctnre 
of ue language. In the aeoond part of the paper 
the peooliar geographical poiitlon of Madagaaoar 
waa firat noticed ; ita eatlmated popalation (from 
foar to four and a-half milliona), and Ita chief 
atraetnral featorea, with apedal notice .of the 
central plateau. There are a great many tribes in 
Madagaaoar ; bat all are dNidSle into two diatinct 
elaa a ea, according to their race-origin, Malay and 
African. Their forma of gOTernment are — (1) petty 
abaolnte monarahiea orer the greater part of the 
ialand; (2) among the Hovaa tribe nominally 
an abaolatiB monarchy, really an oligarchy, the 
head of which haa almoat regal power. The office 
of Prime Miniater ia not peculiar to the Hovaa, 
tribea on the north and weit coaita alao poaaeaaing 
the aame Inatltntion ; bnt only among Hovaa ia 
the Prime Miniater not only the faototnm, bat alao 
the "ex-offido hnaband," of the queen. A abort 
aketch of the new code of Hova lawa waa next 
given, thia being the only tribe which poaaeaaea 
a oode of lawa. An oatllne of the hutory of 
Madagaaoar waa given, ahowing the origin of the 
present form of government among the Hovaa, the 
tribe which aeeka to poaeeaa the entire ialand. 
Lastly, reference waa made to the French olaima 
againat Madagaaoar now being put forward, and 
their effect upon Bcitiah intereeta. Theae claima 
are — (1) the demand that French aubjecta ahonld 
be allowed to buy, aell, and own land in Mada- 
gaaoar ; (2) the olaima of private indlviduala ; (3) 
the eatabliahment of a French protectorate over 
• large part of the ialand. The French are now 
■otiag In acoordance with a pre-concerted (and 
pnbllahed) plan for invading and conquering the 
whole of the ialand. Aa affecting the Intereata of 
the Brltiah empire, the pcaaeaaion of Madagaaoar 
by France will enable that Power, If at war with 
na, to endanger, or ev«n atop, our llnea of oom- 
mnniostion with oar Indian, Anatralian, and other 
ooloniea by the Red Sea and the Cape of Good 
Hope routea. — A diacasalon followed, in which the 
Bey. Jas. Sibree, the Bev. W. C. Flokeragill, Prof. 
Gnatav Oppeit, Mr. A. H. Ketao, and otliera took 
park. 

BoTAL 8001B17 or linBRLTUBM.— {Wednesday, 
Nw). S9.) 
Sib p. Dk Ooutavoxnt, y.'P., In the Chair.— Mr. 
Beadle read a paper on "The Hiatory of St. 
Thomaa'a Hotpital, from earea a s. 1200 to 1563, 
from Original Doonmenta, and chiefly from a MS. 
formerly in the Stowe Collection and now belong- 
ing to the Barl of Aahbnmham." This volume, 
of nbont aix hundred pagea, written in the early 
part of the aixteenth oentory, waa originally in- 
eorreotly named " A Beoord of the Pariah of St. 
Mary Overy." It ia really a collection of cbartera, 
Ac., referring to the hospital. The firat hospital, 
Mr. -Bendle aald, waa a portion of the priory of 
St. Mary Overy, and waa within ita precincts aa 
early aa 1200. Thia bailding waa burnt in 
1207, but rebailt in far greater magnificence in 
1228 by Peter de Baplbns, then Bishop of 
WiBohester. The biahop's appeal for help in aid 
of this good work, probably the firat charity 
aermon on record, ia contained in the MS. Mr. 
Bendle then gave notices, in the words of the 
dooamenta themselves, of numy llloatrloas persona 
m«nfeloned in them— aa of Gower, the poet ; Faatolfo, 
of the Boar'a Head ; Klcholaon, the painter of the 
windows In King's College Chapel, Cambrldgs, 
•nd the printer of Nioholson'a Coverdale Bible. 
Baferenoe was made to the public market of 
Sonthwark temp. Bichard IL, to the court of 
Manhalsea, and the other courts held in the Imme- 
diate neighbourhood. Many interesting matters 
relnting to the Jews of Southwark temp, John 
and Henrjr II. were also noted. The hospital 
waa rebuilt in 1507, on the site where it 
remained till quite recently, the ground costing 
£31 3s. 4d. very nearly the same site was sold 
by th« hospital governors to the South- Eaatem 
Kailwsy Company for £296,000. Mr. Bendle'a 
paper was illuatrated by a copy of a map, now In 
tlM Beoord Offioe, ottiie]Atarfouid>ttoD,onwUoh 



were roughly ahown the palace of the French 
queen, the Tabard, the church of St. Mary Overy, 
the houae of the Abbot of Hyde, Wlnoheater Honae, 
Bermondaey Abbey, fto. 

Society of Artiquasibs. — {Thutraday, Nov. SO.) 
Edwik F&saHi'iiELD, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair. — 
Mr. A. J. Bvana gave an account of the Boman 
remains in lUyrla, Aapeolally at Bpidaams and 
Bislnium. Bagnaa Veochia ia the site of the 
Greek colony, and Greek remains, with Boeotian 
coins, have been found there, but moat of the 
buildinga have been used up in the conatrnotion of 
the modem town. At Biainium have been found 
apecimena of early Indigenoua coinage, Mr. Evans 
described the construction of the aqueduct which 
supplied Bpldaurns with water, and a Mlthralc 
baa-relief which atands on a rook above the 
town, with no natural cave adjoining, aa is usually 
the case. Probably some artificial chamber 
waa constructed against the rook to represent a 
snbterraneaa oave. Coins of Aurelian and Con. 
atantine have been fonnd cloae to it. Mr. 
Evana exhibited a very carefully executed map 
ahowing the remalna of Boman roada throughout 
the neighbonring country, and drawinga of a few 
objects of apecial interest. One of theae was a 
cornelian itUaglio in the cathedral at Baguaa, en- 
graved with the figure of an emperor on horseback, 
clothed in the pcUudamentum and raiaing his hands 
in adoration. On each side of his head ia a cross, 
and in the exergue are the crescent moon and star, 
symbols of Byzantium. The deaign no doubt 
represents the vision of Constantino. Another, of 
pale sard, repreaenta a man holding a lamb, with a 
ram and aa amphora beaide hhn. This may 
poasibly be meant for Christ aa the Good Shepherd. 
Mr, Bvana alao referred to the legend of theaerpeat 
destroyed by St. Hilarion aa perhapa being oon- 
nected with the worahlp of Apollo, — Mr. Day 
exhibited the matricea of aeveral aeali, as follow : 
the Abbot of Onmbermere, the Virgin in a niche, 
below, a demi-monk ; St. Bartholomew's, Smith- 
field, the saint with knife and hook {Ardiaeologia, 
XV. 401) ; the Commissary of Winchester diooese, 
fifteenth century, the Virgin crowned ; and the 
Frioresa of the Monaatery of St. Katharine of 
Siena, St. Katharine crowned, with palm and 
wheel, the prioreaa adoring. — Mr. J. H. Parker, 
C.B., preaented to the aociety a new map of Borne 
which he haa privately printed, containing the 
latest dlacoveriea in the topography of the ancient 
dty. 



FINE ART. 

NOW on VIBW.— BKAirrreSsf 8DBRET BCKKEnT, holoit an KXHI- 
BITION of Mr. SUTTON PAUIEK'8 SKETCHES nod UKAWmiiR m«-.« 
thll put Sammv^MESSBS. DOWDESWELL, 13t, NEW BOSD STUEET 
(two doon tnrn llw Qntmot OaUwy). 



In HASCH NEXT Mavn. DOWDR8WELI, wtll nUbtt Mr. BlnKET 
FOSTEB'S DBAWUiOH of tbg CATHEDRAL CITIES of EMOI.AND tai 
WALES, whioh It li propoood ahall bo onvnTod.— PtrtloiUan on «ppU- 
eallon. 



THE QROSVENOB GALLERY. 
1. 
It is seldom that one gallery has ever been 
devoted to the exhibition of the aohieyement of 
two snch dififerent painters as Alma-Iadema 
and Lawson. The consideration of each by 
itself is a necessity, and we are sure that the 
living Academician will think no apology 
necessary for giving the precedence to tluit 
highly gifted artist who will paint no more. 

All the friends of the late Mr. Cecil Lawson, 
and bU those who oared for his art, will be 
glad that his works have been brought together 
at the Orosvenor Gallery. It is impossible that 
the present collection can have any other effect 
than to increase his reputation. It will, or 
should, create iiniTersal regret at his loss. We 
see him for the first time. The eooentricity, the 
caprice, the wilfulness, which were not un- 
naturally attributed to the painter when de- 
tached works of his were seen in the midst of 
others of a more familiar type, all disappear, 
and in their place we find a strong personality 
consistently working out decided views and 
feelinjis vith legud to landwspe art We do , 



not know whether any of his important works 
are missing — we think not — but we are qmite 
sore that there is scarcely one here, from the 
studies of still life fo the largest and most 
poetical landscape, which is not a link in the 
chain of his progress, a note of his indlTiduality, 
part, however small, of the funeral revelation 
of his genius which the ezlubition affords. 

It is impossible, with the space at onr com- 
mand, to teice step by step the development of 
his genius, and we diall make no premature 
attempt to estimate it at its correct value or 
determine the artist's position among his peers. 
But there is at least no doubt that he belonged 
to the higher rank of landscape art ; that he was 
not only remarkable as a painter, but as a 
personality ; and we are glad to learn that this 
brilliant collection of his work is not to be 
scattered again before the appearance of a more 
permanent record of his life and work, written 
by one who was acquainted with both, and 
illustrated by brother-artLsts whose sympathy 
is assured. The trust of Lawson's reputetion 
could not well be in safer hands than those of 
Mr. Qos9e, Mr. Herkomer, and Mr. Whistler. 

Cecil Lawson was above all a painter of skies, 
and the li^ht of 'skies. The great panorama of 
clouds, with its perpetual movement and 
change, was evidently his most constant — his 
dearest— study. He painted the earth also, and 
painted it well, bat seldom so well as the sky ; 
sometimes, indeed, his skies are so forcible, 
with their white clouds shining on the deep 
blue, that they seem to kill the rest of the 
picture. It is as though, dazed with looking 
at the source of light, he saw the earth colder 
and paler than ordinary beings do who carry 
their eyes level with the horizon. That he 
loved the soenary of his country nearly every 
one of hiia pictures is a witness ; more than 
this, the foregrounds of "The Minister's 
Garden" and " The Ouokoo" show us that he 
loved its pretty details, its flowers (wild or 
cultivated), even its insects. But it was the sun, 
and the air, and the clouds — the givers of life 
and beauty — that moved bis deepest feeling and 
stimulated his noblest efforts. In other words, 
he was a poet of no ordinary kind, who could 
indulge in sweet homely sentiment, and yet 
enter into oommunion with the moods of nni- 
versal Nature. He could paint the bloom of a 
peach or the majesty of a storm, the petals of a 
hollyhock or the glimpses of the moon. 

But he appears to have been, above all things 
determined to do nothing petty or trivial. Even 
his studies of still life, pears and apples and 
peadies and grapes, though apparently as 
tangible and eatable as those of William Hunt, 
show none of those signs of elaboration which 
are so painfully visible in Hunt's work. They 
are treated with the breadth and simplicity of 
Chardin, and with a greater appreciation of 
their beauty of form uan Ohai^in had. No 
one who stud ies these or his masterly sketches 
of hollyhocks can donbt that, if he seemed at 
times to pay too little attention to detail, it was 
of set purpose, and not because he shirked 
labour or wanted skill. 

But it was always the essenoe of the thing 
presented or the emotion it caused that set him 
to work. He never sacrificed the greater to the 
leas, not the peadi to its down, nor the tree to its 
leaves, nor the light to anything. He had 
always something more than the mere love 
of the pretty or the picturesque at the bottom 
of his work. When standing before the 
"Autumn Moon" and "The Ouckoo" (those 
enormous landscapes which have not for the 
present writer an attraction in proportion to 
their size) it is impossible not to feel that the 
artist is not a mere picture-maker who thinks 
he has found a good subject, but a man who is 
giving outward form to his deep impressions of 
the solemnity of a warm, clear night and the 
joy of a spring momiss. Ia that eatly but ia 
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aome respeots moet b«aatifiil of his piotoref, 
" Tbo Hop Gardens of Kent," the effort of the 
painter haa not been to choose the prettiest view 
he oould find, but a oharacteristio one, a view 
that will oonyey the notion not only of the 
beauty, bnt of the extent, of a district stretohinB 
far beyond the frame. Beautiful it is of itselT 
but suggestive also of beauty around on all 
sides, with a sky that )i|jhts a ooontry. As a 
picture of sunlight it is perhaps the finest 
Lawson painted. The sun not onl^ lights, bnt 
warms, the whole picture, which is npe as a 

r'den apricot. Ihere was no fear for the hops 
tyear. 

After this early work he appears to have been 
fascinated by the more mystenous and indefinite 
of the phenomena of I^ature, its donds and mists, 
espedally at niftht. It was no cold meteorolo- 
gical report of the weather that he set his hand 
to ; nor did he go to the other extreme, and 
indulge fantastic dreams at the expense of 
truth. He strove to paint what he saw, but 
with a sight that took co^nizanoe only of what 
was essential to the effect which impressed 
him, ThetermtrnpreuionnMie, ifit werenot just 
now associated with the record of commonplace 
impressions, would suit his art as it would that 
of Constable and some of the best of that of 
Turner. Though too distinct in personality to be 
said to be the follower of any particular master, 
bis art is allied to the art of both of these great 
men. He had much of the robust ^rasp, the 
solidity, the richness, and the simplicity of the 
one, and much of the subtlety, the delicacy, 
and refinement of the other's earlier work. 
Such a picture as that called "Between Sun 
and Moon," which renders so exquisitely the 
effect of a day dead, but not yet cold, seems to 
combine something of the manner and the 
poetry of both these artists. 

Nothing is more striking in this exhibition 
than the range of Lawson'a feeling and skill, 
but on this and other notable characteristics of 
his work we must delay oar remarks till next 
week. 

Cosmo Hobehouse. 



BOTAL SOaiETY OF PATNTEBB IN 
WATBB-00L0VB8. 

Thb student of contemporary art, who knows 
which way it is going, and what it really is, will 
fijid, we fear, comparatively little indication of 
the modern movement in the exhibition which 
the Boyal Society of Painters in Water-Colours 
opened this weeK. We have seen many good, 
and several ver^ indifferent, exhibitions in the 
gallery of this long-esteemed society, but never, 
we think, one so distinctly poor as that which 
is now open. The Boyal Siociety, with its con- 
siderable number of members and associates, 
inanages to keep up the quantity of work that 
is annually shown, but it is only by a too 
generous self-deception that the public could 
persuade itself of uie invariable excellence of 
the quality. To be plain, bat few of the elder 
exhibitors do anything to enhance, or even quite 
to sustain, their reputation this winter ; while 
several of the younger men, from whom we may 
still expect much, have elected to defer for a 
while tiie realisation of the promise they have 
Mr. Parker, Mr. Tom Lloyd, and Mr. 



givi . . 

Thome Waite are artists who will yet do excel 
lent work, but, on the whole, they are not repre- 
sented as they might be in the gallery on the 
present occasion. Even Mr. Hale, whose work 
IS invariably refined, and sometimes truly subtle 
and poetical to boot, is hardly what we have 
)iithetto found him. Against this, it must be 
wud that Mr. Arthur Hopkins holds his own 
fiurly ; that Mr. Du Maurier, in one agreeable 
head, shows increased command over the mate- 
rial of his later choice ; and that Mr. Herbert 
Ifarshall sends » landscape of refinement, power, 



and beauty, a worthy rural companion to that 
famous urban design, " Westminster after a 
Shower," which was justly applauded about a 
year ago. Also it must be said that, among the 
older members, the President, Sir John GKlbert, 
Mr. Frederick Tayler, Mr. Carl Haag, and Mr. 
Boyce send excellent work. Nor does this 
exhaust theJist of those whose oontribntions are 
wdcome. Still, t^e list would no^ if we com- 
pleted it, be a very long one. 

ite. Frederick Taylor's oontribntiona — several 
of them at least — are memorable for their well- 
considered slightness. " Over the Hills and 
Far Away " and " Taking Home the Eye " are 
instances of an art that stops almost as soon as 
it begins, and yet contrives to suggest in a few 
strokes more than mediocrity can accomplish in 
a thousand. Mr. Carl Haag and Mr. Boyce 
prefer to be elaborate, but theirs is not the 
elaboration of mediocrity. The President affords 
us the gratification of ooange from bis habitual 
themes, some of which he has executed with a 
too dangerous facility, and some with an im- 
pressive power. This winter he turns to a pure 
figure subject — figures in an interior — and, in 
what is an illustration to Boderiek Bandom, 
affords example of his control over marked and 
comic character. This is most ingenious, most 
skilful, and most entertaining work. Mr. 
Brewtnall — a comparatively young man — who is 
generally a fi^^e painter, picturesque and 
dramatic, is this season engaged with landscape. 
Mr, BadJEord, a figure pamtor of the olassio or 
Franco-classic order, exnibits a work which he 
entitles " Sympathy." The story is not told, 
bnt that which is evident is the pleasing union 
of figures who move in an ideal world, in which 
the colouring is agreeable,' the sentiment 
luxurious, and in which the drawing mig^ht 
sometimes conceivably be better. To be plain, 
Mr. Badford is an artist with foults ; but he is 
likewise an artist with qualities. It would be 
rather hard on Miss Clara Montalba, whose 
drawings are cropping up in every gallery in 
London— her Venice and her Thames are 
always with us — to reproach her for making 
no novel sensation in the present show. A 
dainty play of oolonr, golden and russet and 
rosy, gives attraction to Mr. Arthur Hopkins's 
" Apple Loft," in which a youns girl, herself 
coloured like her ripest apples, kneels among 
the fruit. Mr. Tom Lloyd deals in rustic 
themes ; Mr. Bnckman gives picturesqueness 
and humour to commonplace material, and ia 
to be reckoned, we surmise, among uncom- 
promising realists. Mr. Herbert Marshall's 
most pleasurable contribution is a vision of 
Sonning — the little wooden foot-bridge, the still 
water, the pleasant English land, with garden 
and gable, and all this overspread by the fiames 
of an evening sky, roee-red and cherry-colour. 
Mr. S. J. Hodson's "Daydream" is worthy of 
notice, but for its complete realisation of pic- 
turesque interior rather than for any dramatic 
force, which it fails to display. Indeed, the 
society is not generally strong in the possession 
of artists who can be dramatic. Mrs. Ailing- 
ham's work is dainty and sweet as ever. She, 
too, is occupied with pretty surfaces and gentle 
character — hardly with a story. Mr. J. D. 
Watson can be dramatic; but when he is 
dramatic he is a little given to be independent 
of beauty. Now his pencil drawing from life 
of a reclining figure — an artist's study, and 
little more — is done in happy surrender of his 
individuality to the attractiveness of his theme. 
It is charming, therefore, as well as skilful. 
Why have we left to the last all mention of 
a highly vigorous and artistic drawing which 
Ihe Princess Louise — ^a member of a family of 
artists — sends to the exhibition ? It witnesses 
at least to the fact that her work need ask no 
indulgence. But the society generally must 
bestir itself, and must endeavour to add new 
strength to its ancient prestige. 



"GBAPHIO" ANIMALS. 

It is not fsasy to taka aerionsly an eiUhition 
like that now to be seen at the Fine Art SooistT't 
Gallery ia Bond Stteat. The pistarss axe ill tit* 
property of the pn^riotors m the Oraphie, tin 
resolta of oommisaions given to vatioos artiati j 
for works suitable for engraving for that ex. ! 
cellent and enterprising periodicu. The oollsc- , 
tion is not large enough to illnstrate the present I 
condition of animal painting, nor are ^ pictnni 
individually of sufficient importance to affect 
the reputation of any partiooliMr artist. If then 
be anything on trial here it is the ability of the 
Oraphie to cater for the public taste, bat,u 
there is no proseontor, pablie or private, it ii 
useless to make a speech for the defence. It ii 
an exhibition at whioh the oritio may fssl bin- 
sdf relieved frmu his severer responsibilitia*, «sd 
may enjoy the fan of the fair without feeliii; 
that he is neglecting his duties. 

If a critic may at any fame indulge his per- 
sonal proclivities, it is at a ooUeotiou of pictnni 
meant to' be popular, and with animals for tlieii 
subjects. It does not maftw how cleverly end 
soundly they may be painted if they ate not 
easily attractive ; andlif an animal be drawn a 
painted badly it wili be without attrtclitn 
for the most nnotitioal person. In tlit 
matter of animals the puUio irtio know «i 
love them are good oritioB. Unleas, it 
instance, Mr. Ifanme Claude had draws bii 
beautiful deerhounds so well, neither public m 
critic ooold admire his "Awaitipg Muter'i 
Betum " (5), in spite of ibe elegance of tht 

grouping and the clever management of the limp- 
^ht; and not even Mrs. Butler's reputttioi 
will gain easy credence (or all the len of »1 
her horses. One of these, in her "Aitillnj 
Team in Aotion" (9), reminds ns of the legtDd 
of St Bloy, the blat^smith who out short tin 
objections of a horse to be shod by taking of 
his leg. When the shoe was on, he pat the 1({ 
back aeain. This leg looks as if it bad beta 
put back in the wrong place. The Qraphiciu 
been more fortunate in the horses of Hi- 
Detmold (whose capital piotnre is uncatalogned) 
and in those of Mr. Caton Woodville (28) mil 
M. de Neuville. " A Wounded Friend^' (13) ii 
an admirable example of the latter artiit. A 
trooper is bathing the bloody fetlook of liii 
charger in. a pool on the field of battle, and tlM 
affection between horse and master ie ahon 
without any sentimentality. Indeed, with tiw 
exception of Mr. Percy Maoquoid's "Emptf 
Chair" (57), there is a bealthy absence of &l« 
pathos throughout the exhibition. 

Of mock and playfiil pathos there ii, hp*- 
ever, much, and of good quality. Ur. Briton 
Bivi^re sends one of the most tragic soeseeii 
the history of Mother Hubbard (£2). Hm 
poor dog " who had none " is in this ciM ><> 
Italian greyhound, and Mother Hubbud u 
a pretty little girl who is gazing with soipnae 
and vexation at the empty shelvee. Her urn 
might be less red and her hands prettier, bnt 
the picture is charming as a whole. Its " peo* 
dant," by Mr. 0. Burton Barber, "The Order 
of the Bath " (43^ is another nice little girl vM 
is washing her terrier in a tub. The patbM 
here is in the dog, who is undergoing b^ 
ablutions under sUent protest Toey bou 
suggest coloured engravings for next yeu' 
" holiday " or Christmas numbers. Between 
these two hangs tmother tragicomedy, by >u. 
Macbeth, " The Veterinary's Shop" (47), whici 
represents with due solemnity and maob art ot 
colour and expression 'Uie bmding of a lapdog' 
leg. The patient is held by his l^°^'j^ 
and anxious mistress, and watched by t^ 
fiuthful and sympathising maid. Ofcthwkui4i 
of humour there is plenty. M. Heinrioh Zagtli 
"Envy, Hatred, and Mdioe" (15) is » »J»* 
little canine comedy of the Landseer kind, u 
"My Lord" (16) M. Adrien Maris giv"* «» 
most important-looking monkey, in jtUowrm 
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seated in atate on a ^^nd ohair, \rith a Japaneie 
fan in hia hand. Kittens (always humorous) are 
plentifol. Mr. Frank Paton's (S4) u not quite 
BO good M his puppy, though it is better tiian 
Mr. Conldery's (30) ; but the best of all are 
Mdme. Henriette Bonner's, 'whose " Mischief " 
(41) and " Happv Family" (54) are cht/t-cCaeuvre 
of Uieir kind. Very {pod, also, is hix. Clou^h 
BromleVs black cat, in whom centuries of oivil- 
iaation have not corrected the cruel and vulgar 
habit of catching live birds and eating them 
uncooked. 8u<£ a picture aa this "Pigeon 
Fancier " (31) is, however, a rarity here. Moat 
of the creatures are very social animals, given, 
indeed, like Mr. Otto Weber's bodgerhounds 
(60), to much mischief, or to vulgar curiosity 
like Mr. Weekea' pig (36), but on the whole 
well-behaved and pleasant creatures. The 
visitor will be delighted with Mr. Benno 
Adam's " Donkey Familv " (26), and &11 in 
love with Mr. Bumier s cow (50). Even 
Mr. J. Deikar** •< Toung Foxea at Play" 
(40) are full of good humour, and Mr. Samuel 
Garter's " Monkeys discussing a ' Darwinian 
Question ' " (39) look more bewildered than 
cunning. Among the drawings which we hope 
to eee again are several by l£. Oaldecott ; and 
there are also some works which we think we 
already recognise as old friends. Among the 
latter are Mr. 0. Green's "Talented Troupe " of 
performing dogs (66) and Mr. Eozakiewicz's 
••Patjfint Model "(20). 



ITALIAN JOTTINGS. 
FfiOF. B. Pais, Curator of the Archaeological 
Museum at Sassari, in Sardinia, having been 
entrusted by the Beale Accademia dei Lincei 
with supplement i. to yol, v. of the Corpua 
IntcriptuMum Xdtinarum, hasjust returned from 
» tour in North Italy for the inspection of all 
inaeriptions discovered ainoe 1877, the date of 
iasue of that volume. 

The excavations in the Forum Bomanum 
have completely restored the arch of Septimins 
Severua, the column of Fooa, and a cluster of 
monnme&ta under the Tabularium. The work 
near Santa Maria Liberatrioe is being carried 
on with energy, and has exposed many 
buildings underneath the palace of Caligula. 

Thb Eircherian Museum, in the Oollegio 
Bomano, which bad long been dosed, wasre- 
opened in November. 

Thb excavations in the Corneto-Tarquinia 
cemetery have been resumed at Le Arcatelle, 
where soma archaic tombs were discovered in 
1881 of similar type to those on Mount Albano.' 
A further portion of this prehistoric cemetery of 
Tarquinii baa now been brought to light. 

Bknsath the present palisades of Santa 
Harta in Venioa have been found others of 
high antiquity, and also some prehistoric relics. 

Thb inundations at Yerona have destroyed 
nearly the whole collection of prehistoric an- 
fa'qaitiea gathered during Sig. de Stefani's reoent 
excavations. 

A LONG Greek inscription has been discovered 
at Venice on a marble block built into the 
cbnroh of St Mark. 



N0TS8 ON ART AND AROBAEOLOQY. 

Sib Noel Patok, turning aside from the 
religious aod symbolical art which haa of 
lato almost wholly occupied him, has just com- 
pleted a charming fairy picture. It repreaents 
the meeting of Fuck and the Fairy in the first 
scene of the second act of the "Midsummer 
Night's Dream " — the play which furnished the 
aubjecta of " The Qoarrel " and " The Becon- 
dliation of Oberon and Titania," paintinga by 
whidb the artist.won som* of bis Mrliest laurels 



more than thirty yean ago. The scene of ihe 
present picttLre is a glade in Che "wood near 
Athens, flooded by brilliant moonlight, with 
the dear gleam of a star seen through the over- 
arching brandies above, and the last radiance 
of the finnaet tingein^ the western heavens. Oni 
a foreground, ridi with moss and herbage and 
broken boughs, the fiury is standing— her 
yellow hair atreaming down her back, her long, 
delicate, white wings palpitatini* against the 
rosy aW, and her beautiful form Swaying 
graoefolly to one side aa ahe bends to litt 
from the ground, wiQi daintiest touch of 
finger-tips, the tbin green drapery that 
covers her limbs. Behind, the ruddy brown 
figure of Puck is darting forward witii eager, 
outspread arms, his roguish, humorous face all 
alive with the question — "How now, spirit! 
whither wander you P " fielotr, on either side, 
is a quaint little elfin form, one prostrate among 
the leaves />f a dandelion, overthrown by the 
rapid flight of a stag-beetie, the other cowering 
dose to a fragment of rook, laughing in sheer 
delight at the ftiiry apparition. The picture is 
full of the beauty of line and colour and the 
rich overflowing fancy which characterise all 
the artist's renderings of fairy subjeotii. 

Mb. Abthub Jjotxus, whose poetical pas- 
torals of Italy have made their mark at the 
exhibitions of the Boyal Academy, is engaged 
upon a work of sculpture which is likely to 
advance his reputation. It is a statuette of 
" Don Quixote," and will probably be finished 
in time for the May gathering at Burlington 
House. The refined human fbelins and the 
thorough modelling of animala wnidi have 
alwaya characterised Mr. Louon'a piotures are 
good au^pries for the auooess of nia present 
undertaking. His Don is, at all even&, sure 
to be a gentieman, and hia Bosinaute no 
caricature. 

W^ have aeen the proof aheets of M. Octave 
Uzanne's new volume, the companion to his 
wonderful little book, L'Eventail, published by 
Qaantin last Christmas. Ajg;ain M. Quantin is 
to be the publisher, and agau M. Paul Avril— 
whose facile and dainty genius L'Eventail 
reveale4 — furnishes the pictures. L'OmbrtlU, 
however— if that is what it is to be called— 
has not so good a anbjeot aa had the earlier 
work; it has utA, on the wbole, inspired its 
illustrator so well ; and we doubt whether, save 
by grace and favour of the earlier book, this 
will attain the great commercial success of 
L'Eventaii and increase in value aa pleasanUy 
to the posaesaor aa L'Eventail doea. The virtues 
of M. Paul Avril'a method of composition and 
design are seen better in interiors than in scenes 
of the street, and L'Eventail gave more con- 
stant opportunities for interiors than does the 
forthcoming volume. Bi^ one or two of the 
pompositiona in the new work are equal to any 
in the book of last year; and the mixed pro- 
cesses of photogravure and oolour-priatmg, 
employed so delicately and with ao high a 
suoce^ in L'Eventail, are employed again, and 
with joat aa baffling « oompletenesa, so that 
the way the thine ia done ia quite a pnzale even 
to the beat experts. Without making invidious 
distinctions between the two volumes— though 
we have suffloiently marked our preference— it 
may be said broadly of both of tnem that they 
far surpass anything of the kind which has 
issued from English presses. Of L'Eventail, or 
of its younger companion, it may fairly be 
aaid that, lying in the book-case or on the table 
for chosen favourites two or three only at a 
time, it is a "petit bijou," and more, "un 
petit meuble." 

Bt the new arrangement at the National 
Portrait Galleiv, the portraits from the British 
Museum and Seijeants* Inn, which formerly 
were exhiUted in a large room alone, are now 



incorporated into the general colleotioa in 
dironologioal order. 

Wb )iave to record the death of Mr. Mungo 
Burton, AB.S.A., which occurred at Edinburgh 
on December 1. Mr. Burton was the oldest 
associate of the Boyal Scottish Academy, having 
been elected about 1815. He was favourably 
known as a figure and portrait painter. Among 
his subject-pictures mav be mentioned " Sab- 
bath Morning," "The Widow's Beturn," "The 
Shepherd's Tale," and "The Weary Traveller." 
Among his more striking portraits are those of 
Dr. Guthrie and the Bev. Dr. John Brown, the 
father of the author of Rab and hi$ Frieadt, 
Mr, Burton was much respected by his brother 
artists for his upright cnaraoter and kindly 
disposition. 

An interesting exhibition of water-colours, 
mainly by Scottish artists, is now being held in 
the guleriea of Messrs. Dott and Son, Edin- 
burgh. Many of the members of the Boyal 
Scottish Academy are represented ; and the dis- 
play includes a few works by Sam Bough 
and other deceased painters, and several ex- 
amples of the moderb JDutoh school. It is 
intended that this shall be the first of a aeries 
of annual water-colour exhibitions. 

Avoira the many types of female beauty 
which look down upon us from the walls of the 
Boyal Academy, we know of none more elevated 
and pure than those of Mrs. G. E!oberwein- 
TerreL A beautiful proof which has been sent 
to us by the Fine Art Society assures us that 
one of these (and one of the best), thoughtful, 
refined, and sweet, has at last been worthily 
engraved by Mr. B. Josey. 

Thb Autotype Company have sent us hand- 
somely mounted copies ot three works which 
they have recently pubUshed. They are " Sir 
Galahad," from the picture by Mr. Herbert 
Sohmalz exhibited at the Boyal Academy last 
year; "Behind the Bar," described as a 
" character picture," by Mr. J. H. Henshall ; 
and one of Mr. Alfred Ward's studies of female 
heads in red chalk, entitled "Idalia." All 
exhibit the marvellous excellenoe of reproduc- 
tion to which the autotype process has been 
brought by this enterprising company ; but we 
confess that the second- mentioned picture pleases 
us neither in its design nor in its execution. 

Messss. Gborob Falkiteb and Sons, of 
Manchester, have brought out a series of Christ- 
mas and New Year cards which have several 
novelties to recommend them. They are printed 
on rough cardboard, with decorative borders 
and type that may be called " old style ; " they 
each have a motto from " Patience," taken with 
Mr. Gilbert's approval. The drawing is much 
above the average, and we have not often seen 
better examples of wood-cutting. 

AuoNa the attractions announced by the 
publishers of the Portfolio for next year are a 
series of papers by the editor on " Paris," treat- 
ing of the obaracteristics of a great modem city 
and its growth since the Middle Ages; Prof. 
Sidney Colvin's artides on " Italian Sculptors," 
before promised ; papers by Mr. Walter Arm- 
strong on the " Authorship of Old Pictures ; " 
&c The illustrations, we observe, are almost 
all to be etohingp, with t^e exception of a line- 
engraving by Mr. Saddler after the late Henry 
Dawson's " Durham," which is promised for the 
spring. The January number will have Mr. 
Lumb Stock's engraving of "A Souvenir of 
Yelasquez," already published separately ; and 
an account of the new "Boyal Courts of 
Justice," with illustrations from the designs of 
the late Mr. Street. 

M. r>E Sabuboff, the Bussian ambassador 
at Berlin, has long been known to possess an 
unrivalled collection of objects of Greek art, 
the authentidty of which is attested by their 
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■pot. He has now giTen Ub oonsent to the 
publication of a work containing reprodactions 
of the choioest speoimena of his oolleotion. 
Among these we may mention arohaio scolp- 
tnres from Sparta, Aegina, and Athens ; fune- 
rary stelae of the fifth century ; an absolutely 
unique bronze statue of life size and of the 
best period ; and the finest selection of terra- 
cotta figures from Tanagra that exists any- 
where. The work will be in two volumes, the 
one containing sculptures and yases, the other 
terra- oottaa and bronzes. The number of plates 
will be about 150, some being reproduced by 
heliograTure, others by chromo-lithography. 
An example of the latter that we have seen 
is excellent. The mode of publication is in 
parts, of which there will be fifteen, each with 
ten plates. The price of each part will be 2^ 
The letterpress wiU be issued in two editioud. 
Carman and French. The publishers are 
Messrs. Asher, of Berlin and London, who 
hope to have the first part ready by Obristmas ; 
the rest will be published at intervtds of two or 
three months. 

An Eoole de Louvre has now been established 
at Paris, after the model of the Eoole des Ohartee, 
the Ecole des Langues orientales vivantes, &o. 
The professors appointed include M. Bavaisson, 
for classical art ; MM. Pierrot and Bdvillout, 
for Egyptian ; M. Lediain, for Semitic ; and M. 
Bertrand, for Gaulish. The courses of lectures 
opened this week. 

BoiTEir seems to be the place for artists who 
wish to sell their pictures. No fewer than 
fifty-seven works have been bought by the 
municipality, the artietio societies, and a few 
rich amateurs of the city, from the exhibition 
that is now dosed. Many more may have been 
bought by visitors ; but it is creditable to Bouen 
that her citizens should display such generous 
feeling towards art. 

M. Launette is publishing, in eight monthly 
parts, at the subscription price of 240 frs., a 
great art-work to which every_ member of the 
riocidt^ d'Aquarellistes frangais is a contributor. 
The text is written by (among others) MM. Ph. 
Burty, H. de Chennevicres, Jules Claretie, Ben^ 
Mdnard, Oatulle Mend^s, and Charles Triarte. 

As instructive account of the modem Danish 
school of painting is contributed to the Zeit- 
echri/t/Ur hildende Kufut this month by Sigurd 
Muller. We know next to nothing of this 
school in England ; and even in Qermany it has 
been felt to be too narrow and national to find 
favour. Within its own limits, however, Danish 
painting is forcible and expressive, and not 
without beauty to those who can get over its 
hardness and oradity of colour. Oarl Bloch is 
the artist especially noticed by S. Muller, and 
two remarkable etchings are given in illustration 
of his work. The other articles of the number 
deal with Jan Schoreel, whose fame Dr. von 
Wunsbaoh desires to re-establish; and the 
painters and sculptors of the school of Kalkar, 
who are enumerated by L. Scheibler. 

The artists of Berlin are making ^»nd 
preparations for the celebration of the silver 
wedding of the drown Prince and Princess 
on January 25 of next year. Among 
other exhibitions will be a loan collec- 
tion of the works of Old Masters similar to 
those we have so long delighted in at Burling- 
ton House. This is the first time anything of 
the kind has been attempted at Berlin. One- 
half of the pictures will be contributed from 
the royal castles. 



MUSIC. 
REGENT OOSGERTS. 
The Oambridge University Musical Society 
gave an orchestral concert in the Guildhall, 
Oambridge, last Saturday evening, December 
2. The ptognunme oomueaoed vith Handel's 



fine concerto in G minor for stringed instm- 
ments; and excellently well was it played. 
Selections from Palestrina's " Missa Papae 
Marcelli," followed by J. 8. Bach's Ohuroh 
cantata, " Halt im Gedaohtniss," and this in its 
turn by 0. P. E. Bach's symphony in D, gave 
to the concert somewhat of an historical 
character. Strangely did the fngued and com- 
plex movements of Bach sound t&ar the simple 
and vocal strains of the gpreat reformer of Ohuroh 
music ; while the symphony spoke indeed of a 
new order of things. The performanoe of the 
Palestrina Mass by the Bach Society at the 
beginning of this year has called the attention 
of other dioral societies to a work which may 
not altogether suit modem ears, but which is 
highly interesting aq a specimen of sixteenth- 
century music, and as a composition which 
was considered " the archetype of ecdesiastioal 
song." The selection at Oambridge included 
the £yrie, the Gloria, and the Credo ; the solo 
vocalists were Miss Amy Aylward, Mrs. Dunn, 
Mr. W. A. J. Ford, and Mr. Herbert Thomdike. 
Bach's cantata was performed for the first time 
in England. Some of the music is very fine, bat 
we are not disposed to consider it one of his best 
efforts. The aria, "Peace be unto you," was 
used by Bach for the Gloria of his short Mass in 
A major. The first part of the latter contains 
new voice parts without any change whatever 
in the orchestral accompaniments. The solos 
were taken by Mrs. Dunn and Mr. Ford. The 
opening chorus and the two chorales were 
effectively rendered, although at times the 
voices were overpowered by the organ. The 
symphony in D by 0. P. E. Bach was admirably 
played. It consists of an allegro movement, a 
very short largo, and apresto. The allegro is of 
great interest to those who wish to study the 
transitiou period between J. S. Bach and 
Haydn. The themes are of marked character 
and well contrasted ; the second is allotted to 
the wind instxuments. The form of the whole 
movement is remarkably dear; while the 
general vigour and boldness of style cannot fail 
to strike the attentive listener. The presto is 
full of spirit. Beethoven's " Ah I perfldo " was 
sung by Miss Avlward. The programme con- 
cluded with a hymn, " Awake, my heart," for 
baritone solo (Mr. Thomdike) and chorus, by 
Mr. 0. v. Stanford. The poem is a translation 
from Klopstook by Mr. H. F. Wilson. The 
music is bright and tuneful, and skilfully 
written for the voioes, but it is a work of com- 
paratively small compass and not of marked 
individuality. The choir naturally tried, and 
successfully, to do jostioe to the hymn ; and 
the solo part was well rendered by Mr. Iborn- 
dike. filr. 0. V. Stanford conducted the whole 
of the concert with his usual ability. 

Herr Joachim has come to England this 
season somewhat earlier than usual. He made 
his rentrie at the Popular Oonoerts last Monday, 
and all who listened to him will doubtless be of 
our opinion — that the great violinist plays as 
well as ever. The programme contained three 
noble works with which Herr Joachim's name 
has often been associated — Beethoven's Basou- 
moffsky's quartott in O major (op. 69, No. 3), 
Mendelssohn's octett, and Bach's concerto in A 
minor witii double quartett acoompaniment. A 
mere record of the performanoes is all that we 
need give ; each magnificent entenMe playing as 
that of Messrs. Joachim, Biea, Pollitzer, Wiener, 
SSerbini, Straus, Zerbini, jun., Pezze, Beynolds, 
and Piatti can be liatoned to, and enjoyed, better 
than described. Miss Dora Schiimacher was 
the pianist, and gave an effective rendering of 
Mendelssohn's difficult scAerzo A capriecio in F 
sharp minor. She has a very good touch, and 
plays with feeling, intelligence, and vigour. The 
inevitable encore came — a gigue of HandeL 
Miss Cailotta Elliot was heard to advantage in 
songs by Haudd, Ejerulf, and Taubert. 

J, S, Shbdlock. 
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LITERATURE. 

"XHOLISR MEK OF LBTTSB8." 

Maeaulay. By J. Cotter Morison. (Mao- 
millao.) 

A CRITICAL Mtimate of ICacaulay's oontriba. 
tiOn to historioal literatare was much needad 
till Mr. Morison appeared to supply the want. 
Valuable as Mr. Trerelyan's biography is in 
all that relates to his uncle's private life, he 
was restrained by reverential piety — perhaps, 
alto, by a too great similarity of literary taste 
— from attempting to settle Maoaolay'a place 
among historians. Later criticism has not 
been very favourable, Prof. Seeley, espeoialiy, 
hiving lost no opportunity of pronounoing 
Maeaulay a mere literary artist who had 
wandered from the true path of historioal 
orthodoxy. 

Of Mr. Morison's work it is diffioult to 
speak too highly. The mere reading of it is 
a pleasure of that kind which results from the 
instinctive knowledge which the intelligent 
reader gains of the pains taken to produce 
the easily flowing pages. What is of far 
greater importance is that the author estab- 
lishes his reputation for fair-mindedness at 
the outset. He has hard things to say about 
Maeaulay in the end ; but it is evident that 
he would not say them if his love of truth 
would allow him to take a more favourable 
view. His opinion of Maeaulay as an orator 
and a practical politician is the highest 
possible ; and he even goes so far as to suggest 
that, if cirottoutances bad allowed him to 
conline his attention to poUtios, he might 
very likely have risen to the Premiership 
itself. 

Of Maoaulay's literary style Mr. Morison 
has necessarily much to say. Without being 
blind to its obvious faults, he points out that 
to some extent those faults may be aooounted 
for by a not unnatural tendency to transfer 
the diction of oratory to that of literary com- 
position ; and he dwells with sufficient, but 
not too strong, emphasis on the architectonic 
character of his narrative. "Anyone^" he 
says (p. 148), 

"who knows by experience how diffioult it is 
to conduct a wide complox narrative with psr- 
spienity and ease, and then observee the success 
with which Maeaulay has conquered the diffi- 
culty, will be apt to fall into a mute admira- 
tion almost too deep for praise. . . . Kach side 
of the story is brought forward in its proper 
time and place, and leaves the stage when it has 
served its purpose— that of advancing by one 
step the main action. Each of these sub- 
oidinate atoiiea, marked by exquisite finish, 
leads up to a minor orisia or turn in events, 
^en it joins the chief narrative with a certain 
idat and surprise. The interweaving of these 



well-nigh endless threads, the oleamass with 
which each is kept visible and distinct, and yet 
is made to contribute its peculiar offset and 
colour to the whole texture, constitute one of 
the great feats in htoratnre." 

There is much more to the same effect. Even 
when Mr. Morison comes to deal with the 
historioal worth of the author whom he is 
criticising, he is never easy unless he can give 
the best interpretation possible to his faults. 
When he shows how inaccurate Maeaulay 
was, he ia oareful to add (p. 162) that 

" his inaoonraey arose from hearty dislike for 
men of whom he honestly thought ill. Of con- 
smouB dnplicity and untmth, no one who knows 
him oan conceive him guilty." 

Where Mr. Morison's condemnation is most 
decisive is in his enquiiy how far Maeaulay 
was an historian in the sense in which the 
word is understood by thoughtful persons at 
the present day. He shows that Macaulay's 
weakness arose from his want of speculative 
power and from his ignorance of the true 
object of history. "What," asks Mr. Mori- 
son (p. 170), 

" is the historioal point of view P Is it not this 
— to examine the growth of society in bygone 
times with a single eye for the stages of the 
process ; to observe the evolution of one stage 
out of another previous stage; to watch the 
past as far as our means allow, as we watch 
any other natural phenomena, with the sole 
objeotofieoording them accurately ? . . . Xow 
what does Maoaukiy do in his obswvation of the 
past P Se conparea it, to it» dUparagement, with 
the preitnt. The whole of his famous third 
chapter, on the state of England, is one long 
paean over the superiority of the nineteenth 
century — as if an historian had the slightest 
concern with Uiat." 

What more Mr. Morison has to say on this 
head must be sought by his readers for them- 
selves. Into the farther question as to how 
far history ought to be made interesting he 
hardly enters. No doubt the scientific 
results of history are the most valuable; 
but, after all, the historian of the past, 
like the statesman of the present, has 
to deal with a society which is composed 
of living individual uniti!, and he will fail in 
conveying all the lessons of which his art 
is capable if he reduces his teaching to a 
series of scientific propositions. After all, 
the greatest writer is the one who oan most 
fully embody its meaning in the narrative 
itself. Was any prose work on the causes 
of the fall of kings ever more suggestive than 
Shakspere's play of "Richard II."? But 
then Shakspere's teaching is for those who 
know how to seek it with toil ; whereas it is 
the business of the ordinary historian to be 
understood of all men, So that he may still 
have to pause from time to time to explain 
the meaning of his narrative. 

While all that Mr. Morison has to say 
about Macaulay's History is admirable, it may 
be doubted whether his dissatisfaction with 
the work has not prevented him from being, 
in the latter part of his book, quite fair to 
Maeaulay himself. He quotes (p. 162) 
Macaulay's words in a letter to a friend, to 
the effect that he would not be satisfied 
unless he could "produce Bometbing which 
shall for a few days supersede the last fiuhion- 
able novel on the tables of young ladies," as 
it this were indisputable evidence that 



"the chief object which the writer had in 
view" was to have "young ladies for readers 
laying down the novel of the season to take 
up his Sittory of Ungland." Surely this is 
not fair treatment. Maeaulay, writing a letter, 
was likely to dwell on that in which he 
believed himself certain to excel all previous 
writers. He was not likely to dwell on that 
which he had in common with them, even 
though he himself might believe it to be the 
most important part of his task. The proba- 
bility that this was the case would seem to 
be ignored by Mr. Morison, because he has 
fallen into the very error which he condemns 
in Maeaulay. He compares Maeaulay in his 
neglect of scientific history not with the 
actual historians who were his contemporaries, 
but with the ideal historian who ia present to 
the minds of thinkers of to-day. Macaulay's 
extreme respect for industrial progress, for 
instance, will be found full-blown in Knight'a 
Popular Hittory of England, and may furly 
be regarded as the common property of 
the generation which had succeeded to that 
which produced Brindley and Watt, and 
which itself produced George Stephenson. 
In his entire disregard of the scientific basis 
of history and the genesis of ideas, he was 
equalled by John Forster; while even the 
great work of Hallam continually deals with 
ideas in an unhistorical way. The famous 
argument, for instance, on the merits of the 
two parties in the Civil War, which is so 
often quoted as decisive of the whole ques- 
tion, starts by demanding the concession of 
two postulates, one of which ia "that the 
mixed government of England by king, lords, 
and commons was to be maintained in prefer- 
ence to any other form of polity." No serious 
historian would now approach the subject in 
this fashion. But it would have been worth Mr. 
Morison's while to notice that in Maoaulay's 
essay on Hallam he fairly meets that writer 
on this question ; and, starting from the same 
general conception of government, he dearly 
gets the better of him, because he realises what 
Hallam, amid his abstractions, did not realise 
— the extreme importance of the danger of 
leaving the king possessed of power which 
would have enabled him to bring to England 
the army needed to crush the Irish rebemon. 

Maeaulay had probably more power of 
generalisation than Mr. Morison attributes to 
him, though it did not go very far ; and he 
preferred to exhibit it through his narrative 
rather than to lay it didactically before the 
reader. He believed in the triumph of com- 
mon-sense and in the sufficiency of political 
and individual liberty to save a nation omt of 
all difficulties ; and, though this is a very 
incomplete doctrine, it can hardly be denied 
that his History teaches it in the most im- 
pressive way. 

From these high matters it may seem to 
be a sudden descent to point out to Mr. 
Morison a misprint by which, at p. 51, he 
converts Otfried Miiller into two men, and 
another by which, at p. 181, he makes 
Maeaulay to have been fifty years of age in 
1859, instead of in 1850. It may also be 
suggested that in his next edition he should 
omit at p. 33 his appeal to the shade of Mr. 
Buskin against Macaulay's statement that he 
did not find " much to admire in the archi- 
tecture within " the church of Santa Croce at 
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Florence. Happily it is impogsible to know 
what Mr. Suekin's shade might have to say 
about the matter ; but what Mr. Buskin in 
the flesh thiuks about it ia just what Maoaulay 
thought : " You will return home," be writes 
{Mornings in Florence, p. 11), 

"with a general impreenon fkat Santa Orooe 
is, somehow, the ugliest Gothic ohuioh you 
ever were in. Well — that ia reallv so : and 
now will yon take the pains to see why ? " 

No doubt the churoh contains prioeless frescoea 
by Giotto ; but were they not still covered 
with whitewash when Macaulay visited 
Florence ? Sajcuei. B. Gabsqteb. 



Select Letters of JPerey Bjfsshe Shelley, 
Edited, with -an Introdnction, by Biohard 
Garnett. " Parchment Library." (Eegan 
Paul, Trench & Co.) 

Mb. Gabkett'b Introduction to this volume 
is a piece of carefully considered, just, delicate, 
and firmly expressed criticism, in every way 
worthy of the classic form of the " Parchment 
Library." Naturally he addresses himself first 
to the task of justifying the inclusion of a 
volume of letters in this series. Have they 
the requisite perfection of form? How do 
they compare in this respect with the letters 
of the great letter-writers of the eighteenth 
century — Pope, Gray, Cowper, andWalpole? 
It is entirely in point of form that Mr. 
Garnett institutes the comparison ; and, if we 
understand this, we can hardly dissent from his 
conclusion that Shelley's letters were deliberate 
literary compositions, as the letters of Pope 
and Gray were, and as the letters of Byron 
and Scott were not. Byron and Scott, in 
their letter-writing, threw off the restraint 
of literary form ; their letters are the frank, 
free, unconsidered transcript of passing moods 
and opinions, flowing from the pen as loosely 
as the utterances of familiar talk. Now, most 
of the letters in this volume, and notably those 
describing Italian scenery, art, and antiquities, 
have an exquisite literary finish, and in this re- 
spect an affinity with the studied epistles of the 
eighteenth century. But if we do not confine 
the comparison to this point it might easily 
become misleading. Shelley's letters, though 
they are deliberate compositions, are quite as 
frank and unafiected as Byron's, perhaps more 
so, for the man himself was more candid and 
outspoken. The paradox is resolved as soon 
as we recognise Shelley's character. He was 
too absorbed and earnest an artist in words 
to be capable of writing without taking pains 
about the form of his language. We may 
call him a limited human being for this, if we 
like ; we may complain of Shelley as falling 
short of our ideal of the homo teres atque 
rotundus, if we think that no man is worthy 
of our admiration who does not come up to 
that ideal ; we may call hia letters stilted, as 
letters, if our ideal of a letter is that it should 
be irregular, discursive, episodical, and spon- 
taneous as unconstrained conversation. But 
the literary finish of Shelley's letters is no 
mark of reserve or affectation ; it is only an 
index of the seriousness of the man's devotion 
to artistic form in language. It would have 
been an affectation for him to try to write 
otherwise than with care, although his facul- 
ties of imagination and expressioo trere of 



unsurpassed luxuriance. A certain stateli- 
ness of expression was not, as it were, a 
garment that he could put off and on at will. 
But a habitual striving after perfection in 
literary form is not inconsistent with candid 
unreserved communication. If the first 
requisite of letters, as enjoyable reading, is 
that they reveal the man, bringing us as near 
to him as we can be brought without personal 
intercourse, Shelley's letters undoubtedly 
possess that requisite. "The truest charm 
of the letters," Mr. Garnett justly says, 

" is, aftei all, rather moral than literary. It is 
not so much the eIo(}uence of the diction as the 
genuineness of the informing enthusiasm, the 
effusiveneBS of an opulent soul delighting in 
giving, and eager to impart the pleasure it has 
reoeiTOd." 

Italy was a mine of thought and feeling to 
Shelley, and he poured out his thoughts and 
feelings without reserve. If there is little in 
his letters about personal and domestic con- 
cerns, it was because these formed an un- 
usually insignificant portion of his actual life. 
The letters are a complete mirror of that life. 
They do not bring with them to the readers 
of bis poetry a feeling of surprise such as we 
experience when we first read the letters of 
Gray or Byron, if we have in our minds an 
ideal author of the Odes or of Ohilde Harold 
— of a character befitting these compositions. 
The real Gray was not in the least like his 
Bard, and the real Byron had many moods 
which we should not expect to find in his 
Ohilde. There is thus all the charm of sur- 
prise in our first introduction to the real 
men as they appear in their familiar letters. 
But there is no such contrast between Shelley 
the poet and Shelley the man. We get 
from the letters an insight into the man 
such as we could not get from his poems 
alone; but there is no revelation of incon- 
gruity. There is no shock to preconceived 
ideas, if our preconceived idea has really 
been formed from the poems, and is not 
merely a vulgar prejudice against the abstract 
Bevolutionary and Atheist. Shelley's attitude, 
both in politics and in religion, is clearer in 
his letters than in his poems, because it is 
expressed in plain prose form. To understand 
it we must remember what the Church was, 
and how government was conducted in his 
time. When he penned his most violent 
denunciations of established religions and 
established Governments, he had in his eye 
flagrant abuses in Church and State to which 
his quick sympathies and ardent zeal for 
humanity made him peculiarly sensitive. 
Shelley's whole being rose in passionate pro- 
test against injiutice, and at the beginning of 
this century crushing combinations of bigotry 
and tyranny were not fictions of the over^ 
heated imagination. Poet as he was, he did 
not live so completely in a world of imagina- 
tion as to be blind to the truth of what passed 
before his eyes ; his perceptions were as acute 
as his imagination was active. His youthful 
enthusiasm carried him into hopeless and 
impracticable schemes for the regeneration of 
the world, but he quickly saw his error, 
recognised the measure of his own powers, 
and threw himself into courses of activity 
more likely to be profitable. In these 
letters we see him writing about public 
affiurs as qo sensible poUtici^^n need hav9 been J 



ashamed to write. He doubted the stability 
of our public credit and of our national 
Church, because the ruling classes in Church 
and State showed no sign of making and 
concession to common-sense popular demands. 
What man, with any reputation for oommon- 
sense, will venture in these days to say that, 
if the ruling classes had persisted in their 
infatuation, the visionary unpnwtioal poet's 
doubts would not have been jastified by 
events ? It would be rash, perhaps, to daim 
common-sense as one of Shelley's gifts, but 
he had a large share of that uncommon sense 
which pierces through conventional views and 
sees things in their true relations. He had, 
at least, sense enough to see, after bis boyish 
campaign in Ireland, that he was not fitted 
for rough political strife ; and he set himaelf 
to elevate mankind through those gifts of 
imaginative creation which the commonest of 
common-sense must acknowledge that h« 
possessed. Casual expressions in his letten 
show how pertinaciously he kept this humani- 
tarian purpose before him even in the mo«t 
superficially fantastic of his productions. The 
passionate zeal for human welfare which was 
his religion suffered no diminution, thongh 
it found vent in a different channel. In his 
new hopes of being beneficial to mankind he 
was again too sanguine, so far at least as 
immediate effect upon the multitude was 
concerned. This also he was quick to see; 
and there are many traces in his letters of the 
sadness that it cast upon the last years of 
his short life. "I write little now," he 
wrote a few weeks before his death. " It is 
impossible to compose except under the strong 
excitement of an assurance of finding sym- 
pathy in what you write." At another time 
we find him admitting that if he coptisaed 
to write he was in danger of writing for 
personal fame, and resolving, therefore, to 
give up writing altogether. There was no 
affectation in this ; we cannot read Shelley's 
letters without being conrinced of his trans- 
parent sincerity. He was, in the best sense 
of the words, a simple, high-minded English 
gentleman. 

It ought to be added, in any review of this 
edition of Shelley's letters, that the editor hu 
not been content with merely reprinting from 
prerious editions. He has made, as will be 
seen from a comparison of texts, additions 
from the MSS., as well as omissions in con- 
formity with his special purpose ; and a few 
of the letteH are now printed for the first 
time. When the time comes for a complete 
biography of Shelley, it is to bo hoped that 
Mr. Garnett will be the biographer. 

WiLLiAU Mnrao. 



Max Dtmeker's Sistory of Antiqwty. Trans- 
lated by E. Abbott. Vol. VI. (Bentley.) 
TsANSLiiTOK and publisher are alike to be 
congratulated on the completion of this 
standard work on ancient history, the Iwt 
volume of which has just appeared. There w 
no need of describing the fullness of detail by 
which it is characterised, or the interestmg 
style in which it has been written. Those of 
the public who care to know what was the 
origin of European culture and civilisation, or 
what has produced the Oriental world of to- 
day, are already well acquainted with the 
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merits of Prof. Max Doncker's book. The 
translator has done fall juetioe to both author 
and Bubjeot; the EDgl'uh is thoroughly 
idiomatic, and reproduces all the charms of 
the author's style. 

Duocker is learned as an historian should 
be ; but his learning is not confined to the 
old classical sources of information which 
alone were open to the writers of the last 
century. He has made full use of those 
manrellous discoveries in Egypt, in Assyria, 
in Babylonia, and in other parts of the East 
which have swept away the fables of Greek 
and Latin compilers, and brought us face to 
face with the every-day life and history of the 
ancient Oriental world. He has gfone to the 
latest and best authorities, venturiog to differ 
from their inferences and conclusions only 
where these seemed to him to conflict with 
the principles of historical criticism. 

But the progress of discovery has been so 
rapid, more especially in Assyria and Baby- 
lonia, that even Prof. Dancker has been 
unable to keep pace with it. The sixth 
volume of the Eoglish translaticm of his work 
has been oat but a few. days; yet already, 
since it has been published, Mr. Pinches has 
announced the discovery of a cylinder of 
Nabonidos which gives a contemporary account 
of the conquest of Astyages by Kyros. The 
important inscriptions of Kyros himself have 
been made known too late for Prof. Duncker 
to profit by them ; he alludes in a foot-note, 
indeed, to the first discovered of these, the 
cylinder inscription of Kyros, bat it is only 
to say that he has been unable to learn any- 
thing about it. Had he been acquainted with 
these inscriptions he would probably have 
modified a good deal of what he has written 
in the volnme now before us, which deals 
with the rise of the empire of Kyros and the 
consolidation of the Persian power by Darius 
Hystaspis. Headers of the Acadbiiy already 
know what inferences I believe must be drawn 
from the newly found texts (Acadskt, 
October 16, 1880) ; and M. Hal6vy has inde- 
pendently arrived at the same results. 
Kyros and Kambyses were neither Persians 
nor Zoroastrians ; Kyros calls himself and his 
predecessors kings of Elam, and both in 
Babylonia and in Egypt he and his son acted 
as polytheists. These conclusions, it is true, 
have been disputed with great ability by 
M. de Harlez ; and those who are interested 
in the present state of the discussion should 
consult the current number of the Mution to 
learn how it now stands. For myself, how> 
ever, I must confess that I am in no way 
convinced by M, de Harlez's arguments. 
But, whatever may be the ultimate opinion 
held by historians as to the relation of Kyros 
to the Persians, the story of the siege of 
Babylon by Kyros, so elaborately recounted 
by Herodotos, must be definitely consigned to 
the region of exploded myths. We now know 
from contemporaneous documents that Kyros 
did not invade Babylonia from the east, but 
firom the south, as, indeed, is stated by Isaiah 
(xxi. 2) ; that there was no si^^ of Babylon ; 
and that Nabonidos, the last Babylonian 
king, died within a few weeks after his 
surrender to the Sasianiau conqueror. The 
siege of Babylon by Darius has been trans- 
ferired to the age of Kyros by Herodotos and 
his imitators, and the storming of the Baby- 



lonian camp at Sippara by Qobryaa has been 
mixed up with the story. 

But though the new sources of information 
derived from Babylonia have come too late 
for Prof. Dancker to make use of them, he 
has been able to utilise fully the facts fur- 
nished by the Egyptian monuments in regard 
to the conduct of Kambyses. The character 
of Kambyses has been cleared from the asper. 
sions of the half-caste ciceroni from whom 
Herodotos borrowed the details of the so- 
called Persian invasion of Egypt. Kambyses, 
we now know, pursued the same conciliatory 
policy towards the Egyptians as his father 
had done towards the Babylonians; he re- 
stored the lands that had been taken from 
the priests ; he was initiated into their cere- 
monies ; and the very bull Apis, which Qreek 
legend declared he had killed, was buried at 
his expense with the usual honours, a portrait 
of Kambyses himself, under his Egyptian 
title, and kneeling in humble adoration before 
the god, being carved upon the sepulchral 
column. As Prof. Duncker points out, the 
Ethiopian expedition, which according to 
Herodotos was so miserable a failure, really 
resulted in the establishment of the power 
of Kambyses far beyond the most southern 
point to which the Assyrians had ever pene- 
trated. 

I am glad to find that Prof. Duncker's 
estimate of Ktesias is a favourable one. In 
spite of the meagre and often contradictory 
excerpts which alone we possess of his works, 
it is becoming more and more clear that he 
honestly copied those Persian parchments to 
which he claimed to have had access. His 
authorities, it is true, were not more trust- 
worthy than the ofBcial histories of modem 
Persia would be, and some of them resembled 
the epical Shah-nameh of Firdusi ; but they 
were at least more valuable than Greek legends 
or the tales of ignorant dragomen. A critical 
examination of KtSsias in the light of recent 
discoveries is much needed, and will go far 
towards reversing the unfavorable judgment 
it has of late been the fashion to pass upon 
him. 

In one point, however, I am unable to 
follow Prof. Dancker. No doubt Persian and 
Median poems largely took the' place of the 
history which we are slowly recovering from 
the cuneiform records ; no doubt, abo, as the 
opening chapters of Herodotos show, the 
historian of Halikarnassos made use of 
Qreek works which embodied them ; but 
I cannot think that they occupied so large 
a place in his history as Prof. Duncker 
believes. The fables told about Kambyses in 
Egypt, for instance, seem to me as much the 
creation of the inventive Greek mind as the 
legend of the death of Kyros or the folk- 
tales which are substituted for earlier Egyptian 
history. Oriental poems may have formed 
the substructure of them, but, if so, they 
have been quite smothered under their Greek 
dress. On the other hand, it was imquestion- 
ably popular Persian tradition that first 
claimed Kyros as a national hero and trans- 
ferred the fotmdation of the Persian empire 
from Darius to him. The military adventurer 
of Snsiana was a far more brilliant and striking 
figure than the somewhat prosaic organuer 
and legislator, the son of Hystaspes. Hence 
it was forgotten that even the militaiy 



achievements of Darius were greater than 
those of Kyros; and the siege of Babylon 
itself, which displayed in Darius military 
talents of no usual order, was most unjustly 
ascribed to his predecessor. 

By way of concluding, I would point out 
one or two misprints, as the publishers desire. 
" Kurus " should be " Kuras," p. 89 ; " for " 
is printed for " from," p. 92 j " Cyreshata " 
for " Cyresohata," p. 103 ; " grandson " for 
" descendant," p. 128 ; " Hymn." for « Hdt.," 
pp. 161, 162 ; " Fayum " Jor " the Fayum," 
p. 165; "Phoenicians" for "Phoenicia," 
p. 167 ; "series " for "version," p. 192 ; and 
" sign " for « signal," p. 226. 

A. H. Si TOE. 



(hurt Life Behw Stairs ; or, London under 
the First Georges, 1714-60. By J. Fitz- 
gerald Molloy. In 2 vols. (Hurst & 
Blackett.) 

WHA.TEVBS faults may be laid at the door of 
Mr. Fitzgerald Molloy's volumes, they cer- 
tainly cannot, with any show of justice, be 
accused of dulness. With them in his hands, 
no one need despair of amusement for an hour 
or two. These sketches of Court life may be 
lacking in refinement of touch, the satire 
may be deficient in polish ; but there is, at all 
events, no lack of rollicking vivacity to carry 
the reader along, interested in the narrative, 
if not edified. Into the accuracy of the names 
which he meets with as he passes from chapter 
to chapter he must not examine too closely. 
Should he begin to be critical, he will com- 
plain that the title itself is a misnomer. 
George Selwyn defined the manners of the 
Court — the epigram is quoted by Mr. Molloy 
himself — as " low life above stairs," and that 
expression would have formed a precise defini- 
tion of the anecdotes on royalty and nobility 
which are retailed in these volumes. " Court 
Life Below Stairs " must certainly be an error, 
for at least three persons out of every four 
mentioned by Mr. Molloy are members of the 
upper ten thousand, and the scenes of his 
narrative are laid in the drawing-rooms and the 
" gilded saloons " of the peerage. A picture 
of " London under the First Georges " these 
volumes undoubtedly do not supply. There 
are but two chapters which make any attempt 
to deal with its life outside the precincts of 
the Court; and these contain nothing but 
slight and superficial sketches of the fashion- 
able fribbles of the period, and of the poets 
and politicians who frequented such coffee- 
houses as Wills' and Button's. If the author 
replies that his sole object was to supply 
the casual reader with amusement, we will 
gladly acknowledge that he has accomplished 
the task which he set before himself. The 
memoirs of the time supply a thousand and one 
stories on the follies of the rulers of England, 
and these are duly gathered into Mr, Molloy's 
gamer. If you open his pages he will intro- 
duce you to the choicest anecdotes in the 
letters of Horace Walpole, the memoirs of 
Lord Hervey, or the diary of Lady Cowper. 
These are old favourites, and have long been 
the recognised property of the world at large ; 
but from the private correspondence of the 
Wentworth family, now happily preserved 
among the MSS. of the British Museum, 
there are printed numerous extracts which 
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will probably come upon most readers with a 
delioiouB feeling of novelty. Though Mr. 
Molloy has not been alone in recognising tb« 
yalue of these letters, they are, for the first 
time, brought by bim before the notice of the 
general publio ; and his quotations cannot fail 
to awaken a genuine interest in the mor^ 
detailed selections which have been published 
since these lines were written. 

The authorities for the statements men* 
tioned in these volumes are only supplied in a 
few instances, and a passage in the Preface 
asserts that this reticence is caused by a wish 
to spare the reader " the ungrateful task of 
conning notes and references." The expres- 
sion is not happy, for no one is compelled 
against his inclination to peruse notes or 
references, or to consult original sources 
of information, while the neglect to furnish 
the names of authors must hinder any sew 
work from being quoted as history. We 
regret the omission all the more because 
the manner in which Mr. Molloy has dealt 
with the names of some of the characters of 
the time does not inspire us with confidence 
in the correctness of the remainder of his 
statements. " Denis " is not the name of the 
well-known critic, and "Wilkes" is not the 
authorised spelling of the patentee of the 
Boyal Company of Comedians. Pope's friend 
and publisher is erroneously called Linton on 
two occasions, and the name of the discoverer 
of the talents of Mrs, Oldfield was not George 
Farren. It is not correct to say that Swift 
aided in founding the October Club, or that 
Pope styled Lord Hervey " a mere cheese 
ourd." Mallett and Lagonier are misprints 
which are not creditable to the author's 
penetration, and "one master Bigby" is 
a curious title for one of the best known 
politicians of 'the last century. There 
are other assertions which have filled us 
with amazement. Mrs. Howard, the friend 
of George II., is designated as " one of the 
most commonplace women." Yet, in the 
course of a few pages, the epithets clever and 
sagacious, courteous, discreet, generous, in- 
telligent, and sprightly are applied to her 
qualities, and her face is said to have been 
remarkable for characteristics " which almost 
gave her a claim to beauty," while her figure 
is called shapely. Pope's heart was " never 
given to tenderness," we are told ; but there 
18 abundant evidence in his poems that, if he 
could hate with exceeding bitterness, he could 
love as well. Witness the lines to his mother, 
and the suppressed passage in which, while 
alludbg to Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, he 
compared himself to " the struck deer" in a 
seqnestored glade with "the arrow at his 
heart." 

We will not quarrel with Mr. Molloy for 
choosing to paint only the dark side of life at 
the Courts of the first two Georges. This is 
the part which stands out most prominently 
before the eyes of the spectator, and the 
artist who desires to add another picture to 
the large collection which has been already 
formed need only borrow the colouring and 
re-arrange the figures of his predecessors. 
Even at the royal palaces, in the days of the 
kings of England who were not English, 
virtue was not altogether banished from daily 
Uk, and vice did not always flaunt in higb 
places. If the rage for publishing bodks 



which are confined to a description of the 
follies and crimes of that time should continue 
unabated, it will be necessary for someone to 
point out that in London, as well as in the 
country, purity of domestic life still flourished 
in many houses. In justice to our ancestors, 
such a work may become a duty for some 
student of the past. Such, however, is not 
the object of Mr. Molloy. His sole dusire 
seems to have been to present to the public a 
readable description of Court life in its grosser 
aspects, and in that he has succeeded. 

W. P. COUKTNET. 



Farie in Feril. Edited by Henry Vizetelly. 

With Sixteen Illustrations. In 2 vols. 

(Tinsley Bros.) 
Whmt we first heard of Mr. Vizetelly's book 
we thought, judging from its sensational title, 
that it was an account of some imminent 
danger from petroleum or dynamito ta the 
French capital. We were hardly prepared 
for a riehauffi of the siege that happened 
twelve years ago and has passed by this time 
into the domain of history. Mr. Vizetolly 
will scarcely flatter himself that be has been 
inspired by the muse of historical composition. 
His work has few attractions in matter or in 
style ; the latter can hardly be described as 
EngUsh — it is certainly not French — but a 
kind of third language invented to keep pace 
with the machinery that turns out the 
columns of oar daily press, and someMmes 
nicknamed "Journalese." Mr. Vizetelly's 
Jonmaleaa is bad Journalese. Here is one of 
his descriptive efibrts : — 

"A German army commanded by the Crown 
Prinoe of Prussia was marching upon the capital 
of France, upon the city where O^sar Fostiohe 
had held sway for so many years, which 
moralists had christened the modern Babylon, 
and which Haussmann and Alphand had beauti- 
fied ; the city of Oora Pearl and of Marguerite 
Bellanger, of the Buihe au Boia and the Damt 
mix Camilia»; whose favourite musician was 
Offenbach, and whose leading journalist was 
Yillemessant, whose chief pamphleteer was 
Bochefort, and whose g^atest criminal was 
Troppmann; where Hortenae Schneider and 
Ih^r^sa sang, and where Father Hyadnthe 
preadied; tiM scene of Mir^ speculations, and 
of Gramont Oaderousse's follies — in a word the 
favoured spot whither, according to a Trans- 
atlantic writer, ' Good Americans go when they 
die.*" 

In this passage he soars ; judge of those in 
which he trots. 

As to the matter of his compilation, Mr. 
Vizetelly has overlooked the precept of 
Parisian cookery-books, " Pour faire un civet 
de li^vre, prenez un liSvre. . . ." He has fol- 
lowed instead the practice popularly attributed 
to the Parisian cook who is only concerned 
about the saucepan, and who, once provided 
with this necessary implement, finds bis hare 
on the roof, in the gutter — anywhere. Ap- 
parently, Mr. Vizetelly's receipt for making 
a book is " Find a publisher, and, having 
secured him, anything will do. Have you a 
file of unused newspaper articles in your 
cupboard P Paste them, paragraph, cut them 
up into chapters ; throw in a few coarse 
prints and contemporary caricatures selected 
at haphazard, a lew extracts from other 
people's works to strengthen your own prose 



— and dish up. Among the sources of in. 
formation he refers to are nersonal obsem- 
tion — we shall see what that was worth 
Sarcey's Steye of Paris ; Floorens' Parii 
livri ; newspapers " of the epoch ; " evidence 
token by Parliamentary Committees ; Dreo'a 
Minutes of the Oovemment's Proceedingi; 
articles in the Revtie des Deux-Monda ; 
Gen. Vinoy's Campagne de i870-71 ; and 
Gen. Troohu's work entitled Tfne Fage 
d^Sisioire contemporaine. If he had oaed 
'these materials with the slightest degree of 
care he would not have mentioned tbe 
seizure of the plateau d'Avron — one of the 
most important strategic operations of the 
besieged — as having taken place on NoTsm- 
ber 28, when it was efiected several weeks 
earlier ; nor would he have represented Yiooj'i 
" army, composed of 75,000 men, as having 
actually reached the second German line " on 
November 29, when in point of fact only a few 
battalions of it were engaged. He exaggerates 
the destruction of house property in the 
military zone immediately around the walls of 
Paris for the sake of introducing a paragraph 
in his soaring style : — 

" The lofty mansiouK, the miniature ehattsoz, 
the charming villas, the coquettish maisonnettes 
of the aristocratic avenues de Nenilly and des 
Ternes and other fashionable thoroagUaies 
westward of Paris were given up to the pick of 
the demolisher." 

The avenue des Ternes fashionable and 
aristocratic I We shall next hear of Camden 
Town being the most elegant suburb of 
London. He blunders in grammar as 
ludicrously as in fact. He transcribes from 
the French : — 

" The Place St. Kerre in face of the Botte 
Montmartre." ..." An incessant exchange of 
gay propot." . , . " NumeroTis cooottss wen 
marched off to tfcspost" ("poeto" = lock-np), 
fto., &c., &o. 

One is reminded of the English of Conti- 
nental bills of fare; but the blunders we 
excuse in a foreign maitre d'hStel were hardly 
to be expected in an English author address- 
ing the English public. We subjoin a few 
specimens of his grammar : — 
" They were anxious to secure the support of 
the deputies tahom they hinted however oonld 
best serve their country in the departmeata 
..." (Xtisens whose military insignia c^ptm 
to be confined to their muskets." ... "The 
Post-office agent charged to Hgnalite the 
pigeon's return." . . . "A depoait«r in the 
savings bank," &o,, &c. 
He misspells French and English with the 
same impartiality. We have " Chemin de fer 
du ceinture " three times repeated, "cabinets 
particuWer«»," " hair a catogao," ic., 4c. 
Most of his book is very heavy " padding." 
A chapter of twenty-eight pages on "How 
Paris was accustomed to be ted " might have 
been copied from any guide-book, and reminds 
us of little Mr. Bouncer's method for keeping 
up a regular correspondence with his family- 
A more readable chapter is the next one, 
" How Paris was to be fed." Comestibles are 
a favourite subject with Mr. Vizetelly, aa<i 
the one he deals with best It afibrds him 
an opportunity for an accurate and grspluj 
description of the queues or crowds that u««d 
to' form around the butohera' shops. 
" They were first formed in tbe mcM japvimi 
and poorer districts, but, before a oonpls <" 
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dajB, had ipread to the most aiiatooratio 
quartera of tne capital. Originally they oom- 
neoced about 5 a.in, in front of the iron railings 
that invariably shut in the Parisian butoher's 
shop; and, as tiie mornings were then bright 
and balmy, the inconvenience, although con- 
siderable, was by no means excessive. But 
when it was found that only half of those who 
had waited since five o'clock had succeeded ia 
getting served, tix9 queue$ began to collect much 
earlier, and the hours of waiting gradually 
lengthened until they extended far back into the 
sight In the populous quarters two o'clock was 
commonly the nour when the first dozen women 
would assemble. Some came to the rendezvous 
provided with chairs or stools and with chaufft- 
piedt ; and at intervals members of their family 
would bring them hot bowls of soup or coffee, 
or they would arrange to relieve each other 
every hour or so. These proceedings gave rise 
to endless disputes. Such as found themselves 
constrained to wait standing objeoted to their 
neighbonrs sitting; frozen-footed individuals, 
unprovided with foot-warmers, grumbled at 
those who possessed them ; women whose hus- 
bands were on duty at the ramparts, and had 
no one to bring them warm and comforting 
fluids, protested against refreshments being 
allowed ; while the practice of one member of a 
family relieving another gave rise to constant 
vituperation, struggles, clawings, and blows." 

There is also some interesting^ information 
about the communications between Paris and 
the provinces by means of balloons, carrier- 
pigeons, and messengers who succeeded in 
eluding the enemy's vigilance. 

Mr. Yizetelly's appreciations of men, events, 
and their influences on popular feeling are 
simply worthless. He thinks that Paris was 
" not partionlarly affected " by the failure of 
the negotiations for an armistice at the begin- 
ning of November. He uses the word 
"treason " at random, and without qualifica- 
tion, in reference to Bszaine. That Bazaine 
did not do "all that honour and duty required " 
in prolonging the resistance of the army and 
fortress under his charge is one thing ; that 
he deliberately betrayed them is another. 
Mr. YizetsUy does not perceive the difference. 
He sees and judges like the crowd ; he never 
doubts, never hesitates, never qualifies. He 
repeats the stereotyped inanities of the 
populace, decides with the authority of a 
Caesar penning his memoirs that Gen. Troohu 
was " no strategist, and still less an able com- 
mander on the actual field of battle." The 
severity of bis judgments is in direct propor- 
tion to his ignorance. He represents Gen. 
Troohn as demonstrating in his writbgs 
on tbe French army that, "with a few 
exceptions, every officer in the service was 
either a blockhead or a scoundrel." Gsn. 
Troohu had neither the qualities nor the 
defects apparently requisite in the politioal 
and military autocrat whom the crisis 
demanded, but he possessed great virtues 
beyond the appreciation of the vulgar, and 
can only be spoken of with respect. Mr. 
YizeteUy is equally hard on Lord Lyons, 
whom he cannot forgive for having left Paris 
before the siege in obedience to official in- 
structions. There is the usuiJ amount of 
Hritish grumbling against our diplomatists, 
and more than the usual dose of national 
conceit and bumptiousness in the assertion 
that, *' had Lord fieaconsfield been in power 
in the antamn of 1870, Great firitain might 
perhaps have thrown down its wand and 



stayed the conflict," and that, "had 50,000 
bayonets been forthcoming at the right 
moment, Paris need not have capitulated, 
the balance of power would not have been 
destroyed, and Europe to-day would not have 
presented the aspect of a vast camp." 

W. MABKaauf. 



TWO BOOKS ON THB BASQTTES. 

Les Batquet et le Pays basque. Far Jalien 
Vinson. (Paris.) 

Oorografia de Chtipuzeoa. For el R P. 
Manuel de Larramendi. (Barcelona.) 

IJf to the present date, the only book which 
we could recommend for a trustworthy account 
of the Basques and the Basque ooontry was 
Fr. Michel's Le Pay» batque. But it is not 
every tourist or idsitor who has the patience 
to read, or who is willing to encumber 
himself with, an octavo volume of over five 
hundred pages. Moreover, the work of 
M. Michel dates from 1857. Tbe scientific 
study of the Basque language, the very 
sciences of ethnology, of anttaro(>ology, and 
of early institutions were then id their 
infancy. There was thus ample room for a 
new work ; and Prof. Vinson has, to a great 
extent, supplied this need, in a charming 
little volume of 150 pages, whioh deals with 
both French and Spanish Basques, can be 
bought for a franc, and be carried conveniently 
in an outer pocket. 

It is impossible that so small a work can 
be at all exhaustive, or that it should give the 
last word on the many disputed questions 
about the Basques, their ethnology, or their 
institutions. The data for this are still so 
scanty, or so uncertain, that it is impossible 
that any two independent enquirers should 
come to identical conclusions on all points ; 
therefore, while we acknowledge that nothing 
is here stated without defensible grounds, we 
will mention one or two points on which the 
evidence seems to us to point to a different 
conclusion. 

The account of the origin of the Fueros 
(pp. 47, 48) — viz., that they arose from the 
conditions imposed on the leaders of the re- 
conquest of Spain relative to the possession 
of the oonqucNd lands — seems inadequate to 
cover the whole of the facts. The Jbra on 
tbe French side of the Pyrenees and the 
Fueros of the uninvaded provinces do not 
differ essentially from those of other provinces. 
It is in form only that many of the Fueros 
are a grant from the seigneur ; in fact, they 
are merely the recognition in written legal 
form of long anterior customs— customs, many 
of which, in the general Fueros, are common 
to many countries in a like condition of society, 
and which arise from the necessities of pas- 
toral and early agricultural life in a moun- 
tainous district. Many of the particular and 
uthtui/ueros we believe to have been moulded 
on traditions of Roman municipal institutions, 
preserved more or less intact during the whole 
period of barbarian invasion. We agree with 
our author that the actual Basques are very 
far from being a pure race; but we see in 
them, though mingled, the remains of a 
people once far more widely spread, in- 
stead of "une tribu peu nombreuse, r6> 
fogiSe depuis des siecles dans un coin des 



montagnes franco-eepagnoles." Nor can we 
regard them as the " dernier repr6sentant de 
oes 6tres a peine hommes qui ohassaient le 
renne et I'ours des oavernes." Hasardous as 
all speculation on such a subject must be, our 
opinion is that, although a pre-Celtio race, 
they are certainly not the primitive in- 
habitants of Spain. Their oondition of 
civilisation, though not high, may yet have 
been that of the Ligures, the Etmsoan, and 
of the pre-Hellenie popnlation of Greece. 
They are, we take it,, only one of the peoples 
who in the great westward movement of the 
unknown past found their progress stopped 
in Spain by the impassable ocean, and thus 
eddied round the Peninsula and mingled, in 
varions degrees, with anterior and posterior 
tribes; the remoter clans alone preserving 
their languu^, through contact both with 
the Oelts and with the all-levelling influence 
of Roman civilisation. 

^ No book can be more unlike a produc- 
tion of the typical Jesuit of English fiction 
than this Gorogrqfta de Chipugooa by Father 
Larramendi, S.J. It is just such a work as 
Addison's Sir Roger de Coverley might have 
written of his native county. Its easy con-, 
versational garrulity, its undisguised partiality 
for the Basques, and especially for Ouipaz- 
coans, are most refreshing. The sincerity of 
it is evident. Larramendi does not alto- 
gether disguise the faults of his oonntrymen, 
but he spe^s tenderly of them— the hardihood 
whioh degenerates into bratality, the pride 
which will not stoop to gratitude, but yet 
admits of envy. He is full of shrewd obser- 
vation on the practical working of the peculiar 
institutions of his provinoe. If he finds them 
producing good results he admits the fact, 
though uttnly contrary to his theory of the 
ideal relations of Ohutoh or State. Thus, he 
states that the olergy ohosen by election by 
the lay parishioners are in a better position 
than any others of the province. He defends 
the Basque public dances, even when both sexes 
mingle, against the denunciations of foreign 
missionaires, who strove to abolish them by 
a kind of total abstinence agitation. The 
vow was made, the pledge was taken by 
many, but the fervour of zeal soon died out. 
The youths of both sexes, no longer allowed 
to meet publicly in the dance, hung about the 
cornel's of the farms, and met in secret, " with 
the terrible result that there were more 
infants exposed in that one year without the 
dances than in many previous years with 
them." The missionaries themselves changed 
their opinion on a better acquaintance with 
the people. Vines are spoken of as of recent 
introduction into Guipuzcoa in 1756 — cider 
having been previously the sole drink of the 
country. There are said to be sohools in every 
parish, with a master paid by the community. 
Larramendi is not afraid even to speak 
of "las republicas" of the province. We 
are grateful to Fadra Fita, through whom 
this work, which had remained over a century 
in MS., has at length been given to the world. 
Wjbniwobth W£BSTEB. 
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aiFT-BOOKB. 

Living EngUth PoOi, UDCOCLXXXII. (Kegan 
Paul, Xrenoh and Oo.) So many thoughts aie 
suggested by this long-eKpectad volume that we 
have made up our miid to be brief. It shall 
not diaw from us a oritioism of the poetry of 
to-day. No doubt it is a novelty, as the editors 
remarkiin tiieir aU too short Preface, to limit an 
anthology to poets vho may happen to be now 
living, eren ^ongh their births are separated by 
the chasm of hidf-a-century. When ve re- 
collect tiiat Chatterton died at seventeen, that 
Keats had published his third and last volume 
when twenty-four, and Byron the first two 
cantos of " Childe Harold at the same age, 
that Shelley wrote both "The Oenoi'' and 
"Prometheus Unbound" in his twenty-eighth 
year, we may wonder that but a single " living 
English poet " is to be found under thirty ; 
and, in Uie beginning- of this century, where 
were the poets above seventy to compare with 
the nine who fill worthy places here r But we 
are transgressing into criticism. Concerning 
what is given and what not given, both of poets 
and of poems, we must say but a few words. 
The selections fiiom Mr. Tennyson will com- 
mend themselves to everybody. As regards 
Mr. Browninf;, we should have been disposed to 
exchange " The Bishop orders his Tomb at 
St. Pnuced's Church" for "A Grammarian's 
Funeral," Many will be glad to read, or read 
again, tlie Bishop of Derry's fine " Vision of 
Oxford." But where are Mr. W. B. Scott 
and Miss Ingelow P The format of tiie book 
may be descnoed as the " Parchment Library " 
writ large. The dear type and the wide 
margin are very mMtal to sore eyes. The 
wood-out by Mr. Walter Orane that forms the 
frontispiece is curious rather than effective. 
Tbe figures are awkwardly grouped (as if by a 
photographer), and we cannot approve the 
device of miJcing each of the greater bards 
prove his identity by carrying oonspionoiisly 
cue of his own volumes. But, when lul is said, 
we venture to prophesy that no book will be 
more sought aftiar this season. 

The Lift and ttrange turprising Advettturet of 
Robin»on Onuoe of lork, jUariner, at related iy 
himulf. By Daniel Defoe. Being a Facsimile 
Beprint of the First Edition, publuhed in 1719. 
With an Introduction by Austm Dobson. (Elliot 
Stock.) The object of this jmblication may be 
briefly described. It is to give a reproduction, 
as accurate as can be effected bj[ means of type, 
of the tditio princepa, with aU its compositors' 
errors, ite imperfections and peonliarities of 
printing and press- work, and its eighteenth- 
century characteristics. Ifwe are not mistaken, 
the tiue-page and Preface are reproduced by 
one of the medhanioal processes now in vogue ; 
but the publisher was no doubt right in not 
extending the same process to the text of the 
work. The first edition of Defoe's masterpiece 
is very rare, and there appears to be no copy in 
the Bodleian, so that a few details as to the 
number of copies extant, and as to the copy 
from which tms reprint is made, would have 
been a useful addition to the Introduction. It 
need scarcely be said that Mr. Austin Dobson's 
contribution, short as it is, is suggestive and 
informing; and it maj be compared with 
advantMe with Prof. Minto's critiosms in his 
life of Defoe in the " English Men of Letters " 
series. The instant popularity of Jtobiruon 
Crtuoe — the 191st work of ite prolific author 
— is shown by the fact that it reached ite fourth 
edition in as many months ; and the writer's 
extraordinary fertility is attested by the appear- 
ance of the continuation within twelve days 
after the issue of the fourth edition. That 
edition ia the earliest to which we have had 
access ; but it corresponds page for page with 
the fiiat, and differs from it principally in the 
xemoyal of numerous typographical errors and 



defeote. Ite type and general appearance are 
well represented by Mr. Stock's reprint ; and, 
if but a fisir proportion of those who have been 
subject to the spiellof Defoe's genius are anxious 
to possess his masterpiece in the very shape in 
which it first carried the world by storm, the 
publisher may be congratulated on the. com- 
mercial as well as on the literary result of 
his enterprise. Mr. Stock is certainly doing 
yeoman's service to bibliographers by Us valu- 
able series of reprints, which will be highly 
prized by the scholar and the ourious. 

The Hilton/ of Faihion in France. From 
the French of M. Augustin Challamel, by Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey and John Lillie. (Sampson Low.) 
This book is a contrast to those now in vogue 
on the subject of women's dress. M. Ohallamel's 
object has not been to dwell on the defeote of 
ladies' attire and preach a sermon on the folly 
of high-heeled shoes, heavy skirte, and tight 
waiste, but to exhibit nearly all the changes for 
which fashion has been responsible, leaving the 
reader at liberty to draw nis own conclusions. 
The result is an entertaining volume, charmingly 
bound, and illustrated with a number of platee, 
delicately executed, showing the various 
costumes which, have been worn by French- 
women of the upper classes from Gallo-Boman 
times dowb to the present day. Some of the 
dresses, more especially the earlier ones, are 
extremely pretty ; and the book may be safely 
recommended as a valuable one to frequenters 
of fancy balls, and other persons who seek 
novelty and variety in attire. The translators 
have done their work weU. The letterpress, as 
was to be expected, oonsiste mainly of anecdotes 
of Court ladies and other leaders of fashion. 
These are, however, amusing, and occasionally 
of historiml significance. For instence, we are 
told how, in the reign of Louis-Philippe, the 
beautiful Mdme. de Sampajo was enumerating 
on one occasion all the costumes she provided 
herself with at the beginning of each year. " I 
was forgetting," she said, "to mention my dress 
for the days on which the £ing or his family 
are fired at." Such costumes were, it seems, 
always kept in readiness, and were known as 
" costumes fbr days on which the king's life is 
attempted." 

The Prince of the Hundred Soups. Edited by 
Vernon Lee. (Unwin.) "Vernon Lee" may 
be as desultory and capricious as she caUs 
herself in her unusually colloquial Preface; 
but her desultory habits and love of caprice 
have done her good service in leading her 
to find and inciting her to publish this 
very clever burlesque. It matters Uttle 
that it was written " as the practical demonstra- 
tion of a theory based on an enormous amount 
of research ; " as it mattered littie that Ten 
Tliouiand a-year was written as a political 
parable. They are both amusing books, and we 
can laugh at uem without concerning ourselves 
with the crotohete of the authors. If, however, 
we may trust " Vernon Lee," the author of The 
Prince of a Hundred Soupt was so remarkable 
a character that his crotohete woiHd be inter- 
esting not only for their producte, but far the 
sake of the man. A half-oraized actor — who spent 
his life in riding about Borne in a cab because 
walking made his feet oold, who was always 
munching tarte and sweeto out of a bag, who, 
moreover, was devoted to marionettes and child- 
ren—was no ordinary person. What " Vernon 
Lee " tells us about him in her Preface is even 
more interesting than The Prinee of a Hundred 
Soupi ; and that — as we hope our readers will 
find out for tliemselves — is saying a good deal. 

Anyhow Storiee, Moral and OthervHte. By 
Mrs. W. K Cbfford. (Maomillan.) There is 
nothing casual in this dainty little book except 
ite titie. The illustrations are as pretty as the 
stories, and both will please the fancy of 
ohildrcoi of all growths. We can picture to 



ourselves the eyes of the little ones opening 
wider and wider, and the colour monnting into 
their cheeks, as tiie story of " The New Mother" 
is told them by the fireside. In it, at any r&te, 
the moral is obvious and is more exalted thin 
that of story vii., which is thus gummed up:— 
" It is well to be neat and tidy, but it is still 
better to teke care of the baby's legs." There is 
a good deal of playful humour in the book, and 
ite poetry is not limited to the lullaby \rith 
which it concludes. It is impossible to avoid 
seeing that the authoress is anxious te keep 
before her children Prof. Clifford's example, 
when she pute into the dying cobbler's lips tiie 
words — 

"Do yonr best ; do it, don't dream of doing It- 
good work lives for ever. It may go out of sight 
for a time ; yon mayn't see It or heu of It onoe it 
leaves yonr band; yon may get nohonoorbylt; 
but that's no matter ; good work Uvea on ; Itdoen't 
matter what it Is, it Uvea on." 

liabeau'a Hero. By Esm6 Stuart. (aP.CK) 
Mr. Stuart's new story is an historical one, 
narrating the great revolt of the Camiaards in 
the beginning of the eighteenth century, vhan 
four thousand men held the armies of Loois 
XrV. at bay for months. The fierce fanaticism 
of the mounteineers, their brave though hopeless 
resistance, as well as the chief incidents in the 
life of the man selected for the hero of the 
book, form excellent material for a work of 
fiction likely to excite the interest of young 
people. Mr. Stuart may be congratulated, 
however, not merely on his choice of a subject, 
but also on the way in which he has handled 
it, and the pains he has been at to bring oat 
effectively the main features in Cavalier's 
character, his love of his hills and of his people, 
his courage, his ambition, and the absence of 
that unbending spirit which inspired his con- 
patriote and made them prefer death to com- 
promise. He was just enough of a fanatic, 
Miohelet remarks, to be able to make use of 
the fanatidsm of others, and not enough of one 
to let it stend in his way. V7ith this view Mr, 
Stuart Bubstentially agrees, uid we are 
accordingly inclined to take exception to the 
titie of his work. Isabeau surely is the true 
hero, and not the man who ended his days in a 
comfortable position in exile. 

Qtutavut Vata and hit Stirring Timet, By 
Albert Alberg. (Sonnenschein.) " Scenes fiom 
history told for youthful readers " is the sub- 
title of this book ; and, as there is on the title- 
psg^ no mention of a translator, we SBsume 
that the author has himself written it in 
English, which perhaps accounte for the 
awkwardness, excusable enough in a foreigner, 
of speaking: of "scenes" as being "told." 
Giistavus Vasa is just the kind of hero to 
appeal to the youthful readers for whom the 
book is intended. His story is told with an 
amount of care not always bestowed upon books 
of this kind ; while ite lively, picturesque style 
cannot but make it a welcome addition to the 
little library of any lad who ma^ be fortonats 
enough to receive it for a Christmas present 
Speaking for ourselves, we should prefer a style 
less highly spiced wilii epithet ; but, alas ! vs 
are no longer youthful readers, and we iuve 
an impression that twenty years ago our taste 
was less severe, so perhaps the autiior errs on 
the safe side. 

Storiet of Old Betunon. Tales of Enighia 
and Heroes. By Ascot B. Hope. lUastrated 
by Gordon Browne. (Blaokie.) The popular 
boys' writer who adopte the nam de guerre of 
"Ascot B. Hope" here breaks new ground; 
and he deserves as much credit for liis choice 
of subject as for his mode of treatment He 
gives us— or rather our children — a modernised 
version of some of the minor romances of 
chivalry— such as " Guy of Warwick," " Ogiar 
the Dane," "Eobert of SioUy." Some an 
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even less known than thew, and none can be 
called trite. It need hardly be said that 
^* Ascot B. Hope's" literary s^Ie is far above 
the aTexage, yet \re most take leave to think 
that it would be improved by more oare. The 
illnstarations pxuszle iu, and were probably 
meant to do so. They combine the ghastly 
and the grotesque in a way that we will only 
characterise as very modern. Their reprodnc- 
tion, and the general get-up of the book, are 
■ezccdlent. 

Rock M« to Sleep, Mother. By Elizabeth 
Akers. niostrated. (Sampson Low.) Though 
.printed at Edinburgh, this is another of the 
American books which have formed so pro- 
eminent a feature of the season. The letter- 
press is a poem of the sentimental order, for 
-which we cannot profess to care much, though 
it will appeal to the tastes of many. The 
wood-cuts show, as usual, great technical skill 
and softness of reproduction. The best are by 
Mr. S. U. UoOutcheon, who has been particu- 
larly successful in drawing the figure. 

The Life and Letlen of Elixaheth Pnnti$$, 
•<Hodder and Stonghton.) This book ought to 
find its way. into thousands of homes. It is the 
inner history of a woman of genius, intensely 
American, by which we mean fraught with feel- 
ing to excess, and yet thoroughly practical. All 
those who know Mrs. Prentiss's works will rejoice 
-to become acquainted with the nature that gave 
them birth. Intense power of appreciation, 
■aympa^y, and love seem to have characterised 
her. These, with constant "streaks of fun," 
make the book charming reading to those who 
love to study human nature under varied 
aspects. It is good to be brought into contact 
with such a lovely soul, and to trace the path 
she trod. Buffering stands out as the nurse of 
joy. She says : — 

*' I can't think saSarlng Is meant to be waited, if 
fragments of bread crested by Ohritt were not, 
. . . IsnraoseSt. Paul, amidst tbebllts of heaven, 
fairly tamffht at the thought of what he snffared for 
Chiist in this brief moment of time." 

Her delight in the writings of Sara Coleridge, 
Oeorge Eliot, Fsber, Manning's sermons, 
F^nelon, and German and English novelists 
and poets is instructive. Indeed, one is sur- 
prised at the capacities of such a life — 
authoress, artist, above all letter-writer, who 
yet, in early days, wiites thus : — 
"I suffer a good deal, and cause anxiety to my 
hatband by it, but vet I enjoy a good deal and so 
4oes he, and our ohlldren aie sonroes of constiat 
felicity. It seems to me the sound of my six little 
feet is the pleasaatest sound in tiie world. Often 
when I lie m bed racked with pain, hearing these 
little darlings about the house compensates for 
everything, and I am inexpressibly happy in the 
mere sense of posseiiion." 

And again, in another place— 

*' We should cover with our dhatily the faults and 
Imperfeotloas of those about n% as Nature hides 
with her mossy covering the unsightly stone." 

Golden Curl, and other Fairy Storiet. Bj 
F. A. E. A. (Griffith and Farran.) This is a 
book for the very little ones, and if the three- 
year-olds do not appieoiatethe stoiiea of Bun- 
away Balph and Tabby Tail, and are not filled 
with eamr ezciteident by the adrentores of 
Master Harold Plantagenet Saidatuqialus Tom- 
kins, we confess that we axe uttwly incom- 
petent to speak oa their behalf. But we have 
submitted Ooldtn Curl to the judgment of a 
young critic of five, and her verdict is so un- 
compromisingly favourable as to inspire us 
with perfect confidence. The adult, and there- 
fore partially luqnalified, ciitio may, however, 
1>e allowed to remark that the wood-outs are 
far from being worthy of the stories which they 
illustrate. Were it not for them the little 
Tolome would be charming from cover to cover. 



Birtie't Wanderings, and WJiat Came of Them. 
By Ismay Thorn. (Shaw.) Bertie has a mudi 
happier »te than any Uttle girl ought to expect 
who can drown the doll of her affections, and, 
when the unfortiinate thing rises, box its ears, 
and put stones in its dress to compel it to sink I 
To become the pet of the neighbouring cholerio 
squire, and the means of restoring his cast>off 
son, is a precedent of good fortune whi(di xna^ 
go far to fill the annals of doll-murder. 'We 
confess that Bertie alienated our interest by 
her deed in the first chapter, but we fear 
there are too many cruel modem children who 
will delight in her. Tho story of her wander- 
ings is a sprightly one. 

DoU Stories. By Lucy Cobbe. (Sonnen- 
schein.) These stories will be favourites with 
the children, especially that about " Noah's 
Ark ; " but they will take along time to find out 
how really clever they are, or how graceful are 
the fancies hidden in such a story as " Ursula's 
Chamber." We hope that the doll which was 
given to the little pantomime child may suggsst 
to some readers how easy it would be to brighten 
many lonely little lives by such a gift. 

Tlie Story of a SheU : a Bomance of the See, 
with Some Sea Teachings. By J. B. Macduff. 
(Nisbet.) We wish the very numerous small- 
print notes had been put into an appendix at 
the end. We are afraid they may frighten 
" the boys and girls " for whom the book is 
written from a really beautiful story about the 
wonders of the deep. Of course it is one of 
those wise and instructive dreams which no one 
ever has in real life ; but the stories of the sea- 
creatures, of the coral-builders, the anemones, 
the seaweeds, the fishes, &o., are told merrily 
and intelligibly with all sorts of modern illumi- 
nation about them. 

Elsie's Adventures in Insect Land. By Ger- 
trude P. Dyer. With Figure Illustrations by 
C. O. Murrav. (Marcus Ward.) The didactic 
element is here unduly predominant. The 
main incident is reminisoent of the immortal 
" Alice ; " though not a little devemess is 
shown in the details. The wood-cuts are only 
fair; but we can cordially congratulate Mr. 
Murray upon the charm with which he has 
clothed the larger illustrations, even with the 
original "Alice" fcesh in our memory. We 
praer both the Spider and the Stag-beetle to the 
Privet-hawk that re-appears on the cover. 

Mrs. Gander's Story. By H. A. H. Illustra- 
ted by N. H. (Macmillan.) Beast and bird 
stories are not so easy to write as H. A. H. 
seems to have thought, for the border-line 
between the ludicrous and the absurd is 
narrow. The story-teller has set his illustrator 
a difficult task; and we cannot profess to be 
satisfied with the work of either. Both, how- 
ever, axe probably young, and will hereafter do 
better in the same vein. The gray-tinted paper 
and the red ink are an agreeable novelty. 

Hubert D'Arey,' the Toung Crttaadtr. By 
N. Payne Gallwey. (Shaw.) This book would 
deserve notice if only because it takes its readers 
out of the beaten track. We are introduced to 
the Old Man of tiie Mountain and taken to 
Egypt ; and the whole story is founded upon the 
Children's Crusade. The plot is oarefmly con- 
structed; and, although some of the incidents 
are detailed with too great minuteness, the 
characters of the boys Hubert and Oswald 
and of their French fnend, Henri, are well 
sketched. 

Heidi^s Early Experimm. By Johanna Spyri. 
(Sonnensohein.) The story here is of the 
slightest, being simply an account of a 
little Swiss girl's experiences with a young 
companion and her return to her grandfather. 
But it is full of the air of the Alps, and of the 
thoughts congenial to that air. 



The Btlton Scholarship. By Bernard Held- 
mann. (Griffith and Farran.) Mr. Heldmann 
has written several books of school-boy days; 
but in none, we think, luu he surpassed the easy 
flowing style of the present, which is sure to be 
as great a favourite as was Dorrinoourt. The 
title sufficiently explains the subject-matter. 
The illustrations are first-rate ; but why should 
the head-master remind us of Mr. Gladstone ? 

Foster^iOers : a Story of the Great Bevival, 
by L. E. Guernsey (Shaw), is tiie history of two 
English girls brought up in a French convent, 
who, on coming to England about the year 
1744, are converted by the preaching of the 
Wesleys and their followers, and ultimately 
marry the men of their choics after sundry 
trials. We have found the book dull, and 
doubt if it will please the young readers for 
whom it is intended. 

Won from the Waves. By W.'H. G. Kingston. 
(Griffith and Farran.) As this books ends with 
the marriage of four first cousins, parents who 
disapprove of such marriages should pause 
before placing it in the hands of their children. 
Apart from wis, the story can be recommended, 
as the adventures in it^ if not new, are many 
and varied, and the interest is sustained to the 
last. The book is nicely bound and " got-np." 

The Three Chums. By M. L. Eidley. (Shaw.) 
We have read this story through, but we 
cannot say that we have found it worth the 
trouble. The incidents are hackneyed, nor is 
there enough of school life to justify Uie title. 
We doubt also the morality of representing the 
father as an unmitigated brute. 

Fidde and his Paqe-Boy. By Charlotte M. 
Yonge. (Walter Smith.) An admirable sdhool- 
rewud or present for servant-boys, telling the 
history of a faithful little page, and the blessing 
which bis kindness to the dog under his charge 
brought to him. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Prof. Maspeko is very busy now in Cairo 
preparing the new Salle historiqua for exhibi- 
tion, of which the prindpal attraction will, of 
course, be the royal mummies. Excavations have 
meanwhile been resumed at the pyramids of 
Lisht, near Eafr-el-Ayat, and commenced at 
Aboo-Boash. The pyramids of Aboo-Boash 
are three in number, two being of stone and 
one of crude brick. They are mere heaps of 
ruin, and belong apparently to some very early 
period. It has been conjectured that they are 
the most ancient of all the pyramids. Aboo- 
Boash lies about five miles nortJi of Gheezeh. 

We hear that a melodrama, in four acts and 
ten tableaux, by Messrs. Bobert Louis Steven- 
son and WiUifon Ernest Henley, is down for 
production on December 21 at Pullen's Theafare, 
Bradford. It is called "Deacon Brodie; or, 
the Double life." 

Mr. J. BciroiHAN's sketches of Ullage life on 
the North-east ooast, which for some time past 
have been appearing in the St. James's Gagette, 
will presentty be reproduced in -volume form. 
It is proposed to issue the work in two separate 
editions, one for the general public and one for 
the use of junior dasses in elementary schools. 
The publishers are Messrs. G«orge Bell and 
Sons. 

Dr. Yavorsey's account of the journey of 
the Stolietoff mission to Cabu), which has at- 
tracted so much attention in Bussia on account 
of its disclosures, is being translated into 
English, with the author's permission, by Mr. 
Wuter Marvin, brother of Mr. Charles Marvin, 
whose Russian Advance totoards India and otiier 
writings on Central Asia are familiar to the 
public. Dr. Yavorsky was physidan to the 
embassy, and attended Shere All in his last 
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iUneaa. Apart from its pwsonal attacks on 
StoUetoff, the work possesses interest on aooonnt 
of its admirable description of the country Iring 
between Samarcand and Oabol, which is both 
the latest and most complete extant. 

ADioaBRS of the g«nial author of Frimdi in 
Cmmeil will be ^lad to know that a new edition 
is to be published about Ohristmas of his 
Thoughts in the Cloitter and the Oroied, a series 
of aphorisms on life, character, politics, and 
manners which Sir Arthur Helps put into 
shape before he left Cambridge. The Dook has 
long been out of print and yery scarce. The 
pnUishers are Messrs. Wilson and McOormiok, 
of Olasgow. 

Among some of the articles in the fbrth- 
ooming volume of the EneycUmaedia Britanniea 
we may mention < ' Manchester, by Mr. W. B. A. 
Axon ; " Mexico," by Mr. A. H. Keane ; <' Metal, 
work," from its artistio side, by Mr. J. H. 
Middleton. Mrs. Mark Pattison, as usual, will 
oontiibute the lires of the French artists, the 
most lengthy, and, perhaps, the mostimpcnrtant, 
being Frangois Mulct; and Mr. H. Morse 
Stephens wUl do the same for recent French ■ 
men of note in politics and letters, his most 
prominent name being Mirabeau. 

The Bibliographer for the coming year pro- 
mises a teries of articles on "A Scheme for a 
General Catalogue of Periodical Literature," by 
Mr. Cornelius Walford ; "Benjamin Frfuklio," 
by Mr. Edward Solly; "The Earlier Book 
Auctioneers ; " also " Notes on Privately 
Printed Books," by Mr. W. P. Courtney. 

A iTKW work by the Bev. Dr. William 
Landels will be shortly published bj Messrs. 
Oassell, Fetter, Galpin and Co. It is entitled 
The Marriage Ring : a Qift-Bookfor the Newly 
Married, and for those Contemplating Marriage ; 
and it will be produced in a style specially suit- 
able for presentation. 

A ixiXLE pamphlet on the Salvation Army, 
by a writer who has chosen to take the nom 
de guerre of "Saladin," will be published 
immediately by Mr. W. Satchell. It is called 
The New Crusades : a Vision and a Warning ; 
and the author foreshadows the state of Eng- 
land under Salvationist domination in the year 
1900. 

We are glad to hear that the Public Librarian 
of Plymouth (Mr. W. H. K. Wright) is ooUeot* 
ing materials for a bibliography of Sir Francis 
Drake. He is anxioos to receive assistance 
from any persons able and willing to render it. 
A reviw of interest in Drake and his times 
has of late been awakened in connexion with 
the movement started at Plymouth to celebrate 
the tercentenary of his exploits by erecting a 
statue to him upon the Hoe. 

Mb. Thouas Aboheb will contribute to 
Little Folks magazine a series of papers on 
"Some Little Ones of the Street." The first 
one, dealing with London flower-sellers, wiU 
appear in the January number. 

A HEW historical society, styling itself the 
Clarendon, has been fonnded in Scotland with 
tiie special object of publishing smaller MS3. 
and reprinting rare pamphlets between 1640 
and 1745. The hon. secretary is Mr. Edmund 
Goldsmid, 30 Castle Terrace, Edinburgh; and 
the sabsoription for ordinary members is fixed 
at twelve shillings a-year. It is proposed to 
issne monthly numbers, of which the first (for 
November) is now before us. It consists of a 
sheet of sixteenpages, containing a pamphlet on 
" The Wicked Wayes of the Cruell Cavaliers " 
(1644) and two extracts from the "Mercurius 
Caledonius" of January 8, 1661. 

Oir Friday last. Dr. Dalmazzo brought to a 
conclusion a course of lectures on " Petrarch 
and Boccaccio in Connexion with Early Italian 
literature." Petrarch he considered as the 



foremnnerand founderof theperiod known as the 
Benidssance. He examined Petrarch's life, spent 
mostly abroad and iu continual travelling, his 
studies and Mendly intercourse with emperors, 
kings, popes, and hterary men, whioh admirably 
fitted him to be a writer of broader views and 
more sympathetic feelings than others of his 
time. From Petrarch's writings he showed 
that new elements unknown to the writers of 
the middle ages are introduced into the ideal of 
culture, and a better appreciation is formed of 
antiquity, which Petruch studied as a living 
element of civilisation. Even in poetry the 
originality of Petrarch's mind is clearly visible, 
and new ideas are clothed in a simple and 
delicate form. Dr. Dalmazzo's remarks upon 
Boccaccio were rather severe ; and he laid at 
the door of the author of the Decamerone the 
depravation of the Italian novel-writers, 
in whom more or less the baneful influence 
of that model is still to be detected. 
He said that the characters are not distinctly 
drawn by Boccaccio ; that his plot depends 
in many instances more upon some accidental 
and unnatural occurrence than upon nature ; 
and that sensual and guilty love is almost 
always at the bottom. The Decamerone he 
held not to be the mirror of Boccaccio's time, 
but of his own private life and of the society in 
which he mixed too much in his early days ; 
and that the author himself repented later of 
this work, whioh kindled so many unwhole- 
some feelings. Dr. Dalmazzo, however, vin- 
dicated Boccaccio's work from the accusation 
of being prolix and obscene. 

Is on article on "American Literature in 
Italy" in the Vritlc for December 2, Mr. Q. S. 
Godkin writes : — " There is no educated Italian 
who has not read ' Evangeline ' with emotioo, 
and I have been told that ' Excelsior ' has been 
rendered into Italian in almost a hundred 
different forms." When Longfellow died, Italy 
mourned as she had never mourned for any 
foreign author, save only Mrs. Browning. 
Bret Harte is popular in Italy, Emerson is 
highly respected, and Walt Whitman is re- 
garded as the representative American poet. 
Hawthorne has not yet been translated, nor 
has Mr. Howells ; but cultivated Italians read 
Trant/ormation and A Foregone Condtuion in 
the original. 

The first number has just appeared of the 
Archivio palaeografieo italiano, edited by Sig. 
E. Monaci, and published by Messrs. Loeecher 
and Co., of Rome. It contains fourteen heliotype 
plates, reproducing in facsimile various docu- 
ments of importance for the history of writing 
in Italy. 

Db. J. STBEirsiBTTP, author of several works 
upon the history of the Normans, has been 
appointed Professor of History at Copenhagen. 

We had heard a good deal in advance about 
Harper's Christmas, which is published in this 
country by Messrs. Sampson Low ; but we must 
confess that the reality surpasses the announce- 
ment. Whether we regard the illustrations or 
the letterpress, nothing so good of the kind has 
yet been produced in England. Fer contra, the 
price is half-a-otown ; and the size, almost 
double that of our own illustrated papers, 
seems very inconvenient and fatal to preserva- 
tion. For ourselves, however, we shul always 
possess a permanent record in the artist's 
proof, on Japanese paper, of the drawing that 
forms the frontispiece. This is a half-length of 
a girl, drawn by Mr. Frederick Dielman, and 
engraved by Mr. T. Cole, who holds a first place 
among American wood-engravers. And tlua 
leads us to remark that the excellent custom 
is maintained throughout of letting the 
engraver put his initials on the block as 
well as the artis^. The double-page plate, also 
engraved by Mr. Cole, is by Mr. Elihu Yedder. 



It represents Samson, and the design is suggest- 
ive of early Italian carving. We believe thtt 
the design on the cover is also by Mr. Yedder, 
though not so stated. These are not intended 
for hanging in the nursery. The letteipises 
includes stories by Mr. George D. Lathrop, 
" Mark Twain," •■ Uncle Bemua," and Ur. 
Thomas Hurdy ; a farce by Mr. W. D. Howellt ; 
and a poem oy Mr. Stedman. The whole is 
described as the work of the Tile Club and its 
friends. 

Messes. Chables Letts and Covfany— 
who are to be distinguished from Messrs. Letts, 
Son and Company (Limited)— have sent us what 
they style an " Ulde Almanack" for 1883,^ 
which is curious rather than useful It is 
printed throughout in black-letter; and the 
wood-blocks with whioh it is illustrated have 
the guarantee of Mr. John Ashton. 

With reference to Arabi, a correspondent 
sends US — somewhat late in the day — the follow- 
ing passage from Juvenal (i. 129, 130) :— 
" inter qnaa ansus habere 
Nesoio quia titalos Aegyptios atqse Arabarchu." 



FRENCH JOTTINOa. 

The election of M. Edouard Pailleron to the 
Academic frangaise last week raises the total 
number of dramatists in that illostrious body 
to nine. The other eight are MM Augier, 
Dumas, Sardou, Labiche, Doucet, Fenillet, 
Saudeau, and Legouv^. Some of these, so 
doubt, are more than dramatists ; but if snj 
curious person were to compile a list of the 
forty liymg English men of letters whom he 
thought most eminent, how many of our play- 
wrights would he include ? 

M. Abthttb Bhon£, author of L'Fgyptt d 
petites Joum6es,'haa completed an article (illns- 
trated) on the great discovery of royal mummiej 
at Dayr-el-Baharee, whioh will appear in the 
January number of the Oasette de» Beaux-Artt. 
M. Bhon£ is at present writing a history of the 
Boolak Moseum (which includes a short bio- 
graphy of the late Ifariette Pasha from origiLsl 
documents} for the Magasin piltoresgM. 

M. E. Duo]sb£, assistant-archivist of Bayonne, 
is preparing a work on " La Marine bayoonais^ 
au Moyen-dge," in great part from inedited 
documents. The history will embrace the 
period of the English domination, will show 
the assistance which the English received from 
the ships of Bayonne, and will also deal vith 
the voyages of adventure and discovery sad 
with the whale-fishery of the Basques, with 
the mediaeval maritime codes, and with othti 
matters of interest. 

M. Albebt B£ynxE will pubUsh immediately 
(Paris : Fishbaoher) the first.fruits of his appoint- 
ment to a chair in the College de France, in a 
volume entitled Religions dea Peuples non eivUiU), 

Eatb Gbeenaway'b Almanac for 1883, pab- 
lished here by Messrs. Boutledge, has gone to 
win new conquests in France. It is there being 
distributed by MM. Haohette among the sub- 
scribers to their Journal de la JevMMte, 

The number of the Rev^ dts Deux-Monda 
for December 1 opens with the first instalment 
of a new novel by M. Yiotor Oherbnlies, entitled 
" Le Ferme du Ohoquard." 

M. Cabo, whose popular lectures at the 
Sorbonne have been suspended this year, has 
just republished (Hachette) tbe papers on 
" littrd and Positivism " which attracted » 
good deal of attention on their first appearance 
in the Revue des Beux-Mondes. He has also got 
a paper on "Positivism and Experimental 
Science " in the current number of ttie /o«mJ( 
des Savants, whioh contains, besides, articles on 
"Sefer Nameh" by M. Benan, and on 
" Alexandrian Poetry " by M. Sgger. 
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A CEXITAII7 M. Demnier, who died in Paris 
last JoJy, has beqaeathed to the Institat a 
capital stiin, sufficient to provide a prize of 
20,000 frs. (£800), to be awarded every fifth 
year to the most valuable work on the com- 
parative study of mythology, philosophy, and 
religion. 



ORIGINAL VERSE. 

THE KEWS OF LOUIS BLANO'S DEATH. 

[The news of Louis Blanc's death reached the 
house of Victor Hugo, his brother in exile, 
during a dinner party. The shock to the poet 
was so great that, after a word or two, he sat 
mnte all the evening, apparently communing 
with the dead, while the guests sat dumb or 
spoke in whispers.] 

Wbatohlllstheroom? What kills the langh and 

JMt? 

A speotre stands with shadowy wings thtt 
smother 

AU joys this night, while, gtzing at eaoh other, 
The gusts sit dmnb befon life's Maitar-Oaatt. 
Oar poet's lips are stirred in strange nnreit 

Aa if he spake with One, saying, <■ My brother. 

One exile shared we— wept one fettered Mother— 
Bemember Franoe, where'er thy faet be blest." 
Brothers elect I No aooident of birth 

Welds the warm bonds of noblest iMothers' Uvea, 
Bat some high dream of glory for the earth 

And strife with God blessing the worid that 
strives. 
Or thirst of beaaty in days of dronght and dearth, 

Or paot with death to shatter a ooantry's gy vea. 

Theodors Watts. 



Oage (New York and Ohioago : Barnes) ; The 
Elements of Phytiea: a Text-Book for High 
Schools and Academies, by Alfred P. Oage 
(Boston, U.8.: Ginn, Heath and. Co.); Prt- 
paratory Oreek Courie in English, by William 
Cleaver Wilkinson (New York: Phillips and 
Hunt) ; &o., &o. 



OBITUARr. 

AITTHO^IY TBOLLOFE. 



A CKNO WLEDGUENTS. 
We have on our table :—Ths Charities Register 
«nd Digest, with an Introduction by C. S. Loch, 
•nd an eUborate Index (Longmans) ; The Royal 
Quide to the London Charities, by Herbert Fry, 
twentieth annual edition (Bogue) ; The British 
Almanac and Companion (the Company of 
Stationers) ; Easoa's Almanac for Ireland, tenth 
year (Simpkin, Marshall and Co.) ; The Illus- 
trated Catholic Family Annual, fifteenth year 
(New York) ; Queen's College Calendar for 
1882-S3 (Macmillan) ; a Supplementary Catalogue 
of the PatholoKioal Museum of St. Qemge's Hos- 
pital, by Isambard Owen (Churchill) ; Catalogue 
of the Sheffield Free Fublio Library, Lending 
department (Sheffield : Bobertshaw); Catalogue 
of Birmingham Books in the Birmingham Free 
Libraries, Beference department; Transactions 
oftiieOlaagow Archaeological Society, Fart 2, 
VoL IL ((Sawow: MacLehose); Transactions 
ot the Second Sesnon of the Birmingham His- 
torical Society (Birmingham: Watson and 
BaU); Report of the Council of the Leicester 
Literary and Philosophical Society (Leicester : 
Gibbons); Journal of the American Geo- 
graphical Society, Vol. XIIL (New York); 
Developmtnt of English Literature and Lan- 
guage, by Alfred H. Welsh, in two volumes 
(Ohioago: Griggs; London: Triibner); /8f<«d»M 
in Early English Literature, by Emelyn W. 
Washburn (New York : Putnam's Sons) ; 
Beowulf: an Anglo-Saxon Poem, and the Fight 
at Finnshnn, translated by James M, Garnet^ 
with faofrimue of the MS. in the British Museum 
(Boston, U.S. : Ginn, Heath and do.) ; Aubtrt 
Duhaytt; or, the Two Sister Bepublios, by 
Charles Gayan^ (Boston, U.S. : Oiigood ; Lon- 
don: Tnibner); A History of the War of 
1813-15 between the United Slates and Cheat 
Rritain, by Bossiter Johnson, illustrated (New 
York: Dodd, Mead and Co.); Anacreontics, 
selected and arranged, with Notes, by Isaac 
FJagg (Boston, TJ.S,: Ginn, Heath and Co.); 
Anatomicai Technology, as applied to the 
Domestio Oat: an Introduction to Human, 
Veteriiuuy, and Comparative Anatomy, with 
lUustratioiw, by Burt G. WUder and Simon H. 



The death of Anthony Trollopa takes away not 
only a representative figure irom contemporary 
English literature, but a writer who, without 
attajning the highest rank in the line he 
pursued, achieved the almost rarer distinction 
of becoming the object of personal interest and 
good-will to his uncounted readers, who feel, 
there is little doubt, as if they had lost not 
merely an indefatigable purveyor for their 
amusement, but an old and trusty friend. 

Bom in 1813, he was the second son of Mrs. 
Frances Trollops, a prolific and once highly 
popular author, from whom he inherited the 
double aptitude for travel and fiction which he 
displayed during nearly forty years of literary 
activity, in wmoh his productiveness almost 
equalled his mother's, and surpassed that of his 
elder brother, Mr. Thomas Adolphus TroUope, 
though he too has inherited the gift of fertility. 
Educated at Winchester and Harrow, Anthony 
Trollops entered the Post Office service in 1834, 
and continued a diligent and highly efficient 
public servant in that department until 1867, 
being able, in virtue of his excellent oonstitntioa 
and methodictd habits, to carry on the double 
work he set himself with as much apparent ease 
and certainty as if his attention and time had 
been undivided. His official duties took him 
for a considerable time to Ireland, and it is 
there tiiat the scenes of his earliest acknow- 
ledged, though not earliest written, works are 
laid. And he is one of the very few non-Irieh 
authors who have succeeded in reproducing the 
local colour without falling into any serious 
errors of misconception. But the novels of this 
period. The Ifacdermota of BaUydoran, The 
Kdlys and the O'Kellys, and Castle Richmond, 
obtained only a sucees d'estime; nor did the 
unrelieved gloom of the first-named book, 
which appeared in 1847, give any indication 
of the cheerful vein which has marked the 
great majority of his subsequent works. 
He struck, not unsuocesrfally, into another 
path in 1830, when he issued La Vendie, 
an historical novel of some merit; but his 
real popularity began with the appearance 
of The Warden (1853), the first of the familiar 
series in which ne painted clerical and county 
society as no one had even tried to paint it 
since Jane Austen's death, nearly forty years 
earlier. The Warden is a mere sketch; and, 
clever and fresh as it is, it might have missed its 
mark had it not been for one audacious episode, 
wherein admirably caricatured portraits of 
Bishops Elomfield, Philpotts, and wilberforce 
were presented under the guise of Archdeacon 
Grantley's three school-boy sons, Charles James, 
Henry, and " dear little »imuel," which set all 
litera^ and clerical England laughing, and 
made Mr. Trollope's public sure thenoeforward. 
Barchester Towers, Doctor Thome, Framley 
Parsonage, and The Last Chronicle of Barsct 
all belong to this series ; and it is on them that 
their author's reputation is likely to rest ia the 
future, not only oeo&use of his having hit on a 
new lode, but still more from the marked 
individuality and vigour of several of the 
characters, who are as real to us as if they 
had actually lived. Septimus Harding, Mrs. 
Froudie, Mr. Slope, Arohdeacon Grantley, and 
perhaps, most of all, Mr. Crawley of Hoggle- 
stook, are as much part of our general 
consciousness as the leading personages of 



Dickens or Thackeray. And there is yet 
another of his creations, first ' appearing in 
Can Tou Forgive Her f and carried through the 
political novels which form another clearly 
marked group, which is equally firm in its 
hold — viz., Lady Glencora Palliser, Duchess of 
Omnium. These norelr, Phineas Finn, Phineas 
Redux, The Prime Minister, and The Duke's 
Children, may be said to hold the second place 
among his writings. There is, besides, a variety 
of stories less definitely to be classed, and of very 
unequal merit and popularity, of which The 
Small House at Allington (perhaps really part 
of the Barsetshire series) is one of the best, 
though some may prefer The Three Clerks or The 
Bertrams. Orley Farm has a place by itself, 
and T/ie Struggles of Brown, Jones, and Robinson 
was, beyond all question, his least happy effort. 
Trollope's strength lay in his realism, in the 
flue atly prosaic fashion (using the adjective in 
no depreciatory sense) with \niich he set down 
the conventional sayings and doings of conven- 
tional society, so that his novels will be help- 
ful in time to come to those who wish to learn 
what people talked about towards the close of 
this century. Like some greater novelists, he 
was not skilful in drawing love- scenes, and he 
is more mannered than usual when attempting 
them, though he achieved one success in this 
line, the declaration of Frank Gresham to 
Mary Thome. His one happy touch of pathos 
is the description of Mr. Crawley, but it is a 
vein he did not pursue. As a writer of travels, 
his place is more than respectable. L'ts^ 
'amusing than Mr. Sala, and less gifted with ths 
accurately seeing eye than Mrs. Bishop (Miss 
Isabella Bird), he is nevertheless entertaining 
and instructive, so that his books on the West 
Indies, the United States, the Australiau 
Colonies, and South Africa were not only 
welcoaie when they appeared, but will bear 
(especially the first-named) to be read again. 
He dipped a little into scholarship, too, and 
not uncommendably, in a life of Cioero and 
a sketch of Julius Caesar, executed for Mr. 
Lucas CoUins's series of "Ancient Classics;" 
but no more than fair litera^ ease oin be 
claimed for these works, as judged by modera 
requirements in classical learning, though they 
would have gained him high reputation in the 
days of the Beloes and Melmotbs. A mono- 
graph on Thackeray, in "English Men of 
Letters," is more interesting as the opinion of 
one literary man about another than on in- 
trinsic grounds ; nor was his reputation much 
enhanced by the two or three latest of his- 
publications, save that the Fimd Period might 
have been more popular had it not almost coin- 
cided with Mr. Walter Besant's more sportive 
and sparkling Bevdt of Man. 

Mr. Trollops was seized with a paralytic attack 
about a month ago, and soaroely rallied from 
it thenoeforward, dying on December 6 ia 
Welbeok Street, He was projecting a book oa .. 
Ireland, the outcome of a recent visit ; and a 
novel dealing with the Land League has begun 
to appear in the pages of Life, showing that 
his udustry and productiveness remained 
undiminished to the very last. He was not 
exactly a great writer, but few have turned 
out an equal quantity of work always honest, 
and generally of good and readable quaUty. 

BlOHABD F. lOTTLEDAIiE. 



OEOIL JAMES MOmtO. 

▲tbanamim Olub. 
This distinguished scholar, who was an occa- 
sional oon&butor to the Acadsmt from 
October 1, 1872, mainly as a reviewer in the 
departments of philology and history, died at 
Hadley, on December 23, at the compara- 
tively early age of for^-nine. He was thi 
eldest son of the late Cecil Monro, Begistrar iu 
Ciiancery. He was bom in London, August 24, 
1833, and was first sent to a school at Hammer- 
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smith kept by the B«t. E. Wiokham, father of 
the pieeent Head-maater of WeUington C!olle^e. 
He afterwards went to Harrow, and Trinity 
OoUege, Oambtidge, gradnating B.A. in 1855 
as a wrangler, and ^iog afterwards placed in 
the first class of the classical tripos. He was 
elected to a fellowship at Trinity, but lost it in 
conseqnenoe of his refoainK to nuke the declara- 
tion then required in order to become M.A.,, 
which degree he did not take till a year or two 
ago. He was called to the Bar at Lincoln's Inn, 
but in 1860 he was compelled, by the first 
attacks of pulmonary disease, to relinquiah the 
law, and to pass his winters abroad. He 
resided at Borne, Madeira, Pan, Algiers, Gib- 
raltar, Mentone, Hy&rea, and Oimifes, and thus 
enjoyed great facilities for the acquisition of 
modem languages, of which he could read eight 
or nine, including Bussiao. Mr. Monro not 
only kept up his Cambridge mathematics, but 
added to Uiem the elements of the higher algebra 
and quaternions, aad thoroughly mastered the 
mathematical theories of logic put forth by 
Boole, Jevons, and Maofarlane. He was greatly 
interested in tiie philosophy and logic of the 
oalaulus of probabilities, and published an able 
xeriew of Mr. Venn's Logic of Chance. Besides 
the Academy, he was a contribator to the 
Journal of Philology, the Theotogioal Beview, 
Mind, and the TrantatHoM of the Cambridge 
Philosophical Society and the London Mathe- 
matical Society. In the seoond appeared a 
notewottby review from his pen of Prof. Birks' 
E»»ay on the Bight EtUmation of Manruerift 
Evidence in the Text of the New Te$tatnent, m 
which he convicted the learned author of such 
errors of calculation as to render that essay 
practically valueless. As one of Mr. Monro's 
friends, who has lon{[ worked with him, and 
greatly profited by his scholarship, I may be 
allowed to add that he possessed a critioal know- 
ledge of the text of Shakespeare, and showed 
great sagacity in the interpretation and elucida- 
tion of its difficult passages. 

0. M. ISQLIBT. 



LOUIS BLAKa 

Loins Bi.Airo, the news of whose death has 
been received with equal regret in London and 
in Paris, will be remembered for his literary 
work, some of which is of permanent value, 
father than for his actual exploits in govern- 
ment, which were but small, or his snare in 
the June revolt, which is a matter of uncer- 
tainty. His History of the first Frenoh Bevolu- 
tion, thou|;h travelling deep in its explanations 
and wide m ita digressions, is one of the most 
readable works of its dass. Yet his writings 
have another value bemde that of mere litera- 
ture; they powecfOlly influenced opinion both 
in England and in France. The influence has 
been very different in the two countries, and 
exercised upon different classes, yet in the long 
run excellent in both. His Lettret »wr VAngle- 
ierre, written during his long and honourable 
banishment, were a revelation to English 
readers of the light in which our current history 
appeared to disinterested observers. The irrita- 
tion whidh many, even Liberals, felt at his 
honest oiitioism soon gave place to a j aster 
feeling of gratitude to ttw exile who conceived 
his dntr to tiie land of his adoption in a higher 
spirit than his contemporaiies had yet risen to ; 
and it mav fkirly be thought that his letters 
contributed to that awakening of aelf-consdous- 
ness which om nation has of late so remark- 
ably shown. 

Nor again, were his studies on the organisa- 
^n of labour thrown away. If he was wrong as 
to the method of attaining his ideal, the ideal 
itself was noble. Nor is it abandoned now by 
the classes to whom he addressed himself. 
Their oonoeptionof how to realise it has changed 
in France and in England too. The workman 
4>f Paris seems to have renounced making his I 



republic red in one generation. The Six Points 
of the Chartists have yielded place among us to 
Co-operative societies, fiat the work which 
they are about— the transference of capital 
(viewed as an instrument of production, not 
as a means of enjoyment) from the capitalists 
to the labourers — is one which Louis Blanc 
had always at heart. And it is not the least 
of his merits that he acquiesced, after hia 
return to France ia 1870, in the change of 
method, and forbore to embarrass his successors. 
In his day, he tried to organise labour from 
without. The English, and apparently the 
French, workmen of this generation are doing it 
from within, and by means which are likelv 
to leave no soreness Dehinl. And if the French 
people have not vet made equal progress with 
ouraelves towards solving, or at least towards 
fairly grappling with, this social problem, it is 
due to pcmtical troubles. They have had to 
dear the ground first by getting rid of one 
royal exjploiteur after another. To this pre- 
liminary task, too, Louis Blano felt himself 
called, and even ttie King is said to have 
admitted the telling effect of the blows which 
the Hitloire de Dix Ana struck at the Orleanist 
monarchy. Fbankliii T. Bichabds. 

M. Jules Tabsif, the head of the adminis- 
trative section of the National Archives, died 
at Paris on November 30, after a abort illness. 
He was bom at Ooutances in 1827, and was 
a pupil in the Eoole des Chartes. M. Tardif 
possessed an extraordinary acquuntanoe with 
early French records; but he had published 
little beyond the first volume of a History of 
the Political and Administrative Institutions of 
France, dealing with Uie Merovingian period, 
which appeared only last year. Acoordmg to 
a notice in the Bevue eritique, he had also 
studied the languages of India. 

Next week we hope to give a notice of the 
late Qottfried Einkel by one who knew him 
well. 



MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 

The most important {taper in this month's 
issue of the Antiquary is one by Mr. R. Davey 
on " The Office of CardinaL" The subject is 
treated with great fullness and much learning. 
Mr. Davey is inclined to believe that the office 
is older than Protestant writers have commonly 
believed. We doubt whether evidence can be 
furnished for some of the earlier passages which 
Mr. Davey seems to receive. Mr. Leathom's 
paper on " Christmas " is amusing reading, but 
there is little or nothing new therein. The 
same may be said of Mr. Hodgetfs "Pagan- 
ism in Modem Christianity." Mr. Wheatley 
contributes a second paper on "Bomeo and 
Juliet," of which it would not be easy to speak 
too highly. Now that Shaksperian oriticism 
has reached its low-water mark, it is really 
pleasant to read the remarks of a student who 
understands his subject. Mr. Bound continues 
his excellent series of papers on " The Domes- 
day of Oolohester." 

In the current number of the Bevue hittoriqm 
M. Bur^eois publishes a good article on " "The 
Carthagmian Constitution," in which he points 
out that the failure of Carthage was due to its 
want of organisation and internial economy. In 
a paper on "Cardinal Fleury and the Prag- 
matic Sanction," the Duo do JBroglie ezaminea 
the attitude of Franca towards the accession of 
Maria Theresa, and condemns the policy of 
Fleury. M. F^igaud brings forward an almost 
forgotten oharaoter, " Le President de Yezet," 
President of the Fkrlement of BeBan9on. His 
long life, ficom 1743 to 1816, oovers a momentous 
period of French history, and he is an interest- 
ing example of the bearing of the " noblesse de 
robe" before and during the period of the 
Bevolation. 



The Nuova Antclogii for November 15 has aa 
article on " The Poems of Ossian and Melchior 
Cesarotti," which traces the influence of a pass- 
ing impsjse of English literature on Italy. Tbs 
turgid bombast of the Ossianiejtoems appealed 
for a moment to the Italian mmd. They were 
translated by Cesarotti, and Alfieri gave high 
praise to his translation ; but Italian taste soon 
pronounced against them, and they were rapidly 
forgotten. The article ia interesting as aa 
account of a shortlived literary reaction. The 
Aniologia is doing g;ood servioe to its readers bv 
a series of articles on " Modem Constitntiona. 
The present number deals with the Swiss Con- 
stitution. English readers are sorely destitate 
of any .brief accounts of the actual government 
of other oountries. 

The American Antiquarian for October 
gives its usual valuable matter on Ameticaa 
ethnology in papers on " The Native Baces til 
Columbia," by £. Q. Barney ; on " Palaeolithic 
Man in America," by L. P. Qratacap, dealing 
veiy cautiously with prehistoric chronolon; 
and on "The ijitiqntties of Nicaragua,''' by Dr. 
Earl Flint. " An Iowa Tradition." by J. 0. 
Dorsey, is a pretty variant of the folk-lore tale 
of the sister who saves her brother, or brothers. 
Philology is dealt with in an excellent sketch of 
" The Phonetios of the Eiayowe Language," by 
A. S. Gatsohet, with useful remarks on the 
phonetics of other North American tribes. 
"The Cubit of the Ancients" is considered by 
C. Whittlesey, with especial reference to the 
alleged exact measuranents of the G^ieat 
Pyramid ; and the editor continues his illustrated 
chapters on " The Origin of Architectoial 
Orders," dealing chiefly with the origin of the 
arch. 

The Theologttch Tijdtchrijt for November 
contains an important article by Dr. H. Oort 
on the recent work of P. E. Lucius on the 
Essenes, which is pronounced less convincing ' 
than the same author's previous study on { 
the Therapeutae (a pseudonym for Chrutiaa 
ascetiw). Dr. Loman makes retractation) and ' 
explanations oalled forth by recent ctitiMl i 
essays of the veteran Sdiolten. Among the 
reviews and notices of books, Dr. Hoatsma'i ' 
sunestive criticism of a work on the inflnenoe 
of islam by J. Haoii, and Dr. Koanen's notioe 
of Wickee' masterly treatise on the acoentaaikQ 
of the poetical books of the Old Testament and 
of Bobertson Smith's The Prophelt «/ Imd, , 
deserve special mention. Other works critieiaed 
are Yoltw on the orinn of the Apooaljrpae; I 
Benss's history of the Old Testament writings, 
vol. iL ; Bredenkamp's The Law aad the ProphiU ; 
and Mathews' edition of the commentary on 
Ezn, and Nehemiah by a oertun Babbi Saidiah. 
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OOBREaPONDENCE. 

CEATJOBB AND WYOLIFFB'S BIBLE. 

BMIlff;A]Ttll,N.B. 

I have made a prett;^ oatefdl oollation of the 
Soriptural references in The Canterhwry Tale* 
with the Vulgate on the one hand, and the 
Wycliffite Bible on the other, with a view to 
aeeertain, if poasible, from which of the two 
aoorcea Ohanoer took his qaotationa. I think 
that in some cases the poet most have used the 
English Bible; in the majority of cases the 
ntferenoe is rather to the Vnlgsite than to the 
English ; but in a very great number of oases, 
especially in the Tales which appear to have 
been tnuislated, the references have nothing 
distinotiYe either of the Yolgate or of the 
English version, and seem simply taken at 
aeoond hand. The referenoes to ue English 
appear in Tales which have not been traced to 
any earlier original, as if the poet, when com- 
posing original matter, had fonnd it more con- 
Yenient sometimes to refer to the English. 
These referenoes are not as numerous as I could 
have wished, but I think that there are some 
csases in which Ohauoer must have referred to 
WyolifTe's text. 

To glanoe at the more signifioaat instanoes — 
" meroenarie" in the general Ftol. L 99 (John 
X. 11) clearly answers to the " meroenaiius " of 
the Vulgate — Wyoliffe having "hired hyne." 
I quote the Skeat-BeU edition of 1878. In 
Beeves' Pn>l. i. 219, U. 6, 6, "stalke" and 
"balke" cannot be oonneoted with Wydiffe's 
« mote" and "heme." 

In Coke's Fn>L i. 236, L 7, "Nebryngnat 
every mam into thyn hons " oomes very near to 
*' brynge thou not eohe man into thyn hous." 
The Vu^te is " non omnem hominem indncas," 
ftc., which of course is not very dissimilar either. 
Again, in "Man of Lawe," i. 273, 1. 12, 
"neygbebour . . . deapyse" agrees exactly 



with the Wycliffite "dispisith neighbore." 
Here we may note that in the Vulgate there is 
no word at all corresponding to " neighbour," 
and that the passage is idtogether different 
(Frov. xiv. 20). Again, p. 282, L 29, " ende 
of onre joye " oomes very near to " last thinges 
of joye " (Prov. ziv. 13) ; and the reference in 
the same passage to Eool. xi. 8, " have in the 
mynde," comes decidedly nearer to Wycliffe's 
" have mynde of " than to anything in the 
Latin. 

In "Wyf of Bathe," Prol. i. 307, the 
last linn, "Bet is to be weddid than to 
brynne," might well be taken from " Bettere 
for to be weddid than for to be brent" 
(1 Oor. vii. 9). At p. 308. the reference to 
1 Oor. vii. 6 has nothing distinctive ; but, at 
p. 309, 11. 20, 21, the poet's " vesgel fal of gold " 
tallies with " vessels of gold ; " and " som ben 
of tre" is very near to " but also of tree," the 
word " tre " seeming rather special (2 Tim. ii. 
20). At pp. 308, 311, 317, 327 of the same Tale 
there are Scriptural references, but none offer 
anything to the point. In " Ereres T." L 364, 
U. 3, 4, may be compared with " sitteth in 
aspies . . . to sle the innocent " (Ps. ix. 9), 
and 1. 7 with "temptid above that that 30 
monn " (1 Cor. i. 13). At p. 369, " Sompnour's 
T.," 1. 14, "for letter sleth" is identical with 
"for the letfere sleeth"(2 Oor. iii. 6); and at 
p. 372, 1. 15, "doth and foode" correspond to 
« foodis " and " olothid " of the first edition of the 
English Bible. The second edition has" hilid" 
= ttgcmiur of the Vulgate ; 1. 17 might be com- 
pared with "bi forty dales and bi fourty 
nightea," but I lay no stress on this. At p. 373, 
I. 25, "pover in spirit" is rather nearer to 
" pauperu tpirUu " than to " pore in spirit ; " 
thou^ " blessed he " is common to Wyoliffe 
and Ohaucer ^Matt. v. 3). Again, p. 374, L 5, 
"workers of Ooddes word," &c., clearly corre- 
sponds to "fiaotores verbi non auditores" 
(James L 22) ; and so again, p. 375, L 25, 
<< Wttbiime thin hons be thou no lyoim " seems 
drawn £rom "dout leo in domo tna" (Eccl. 
iv. 30); the English version having neither 
"lion*' nor "house" in it. Yet 1. 9 on the 
same page oomes very near the English " Work- 
man is worthi his hyre (Luke x. 7). The same 
seeming mixture appears at p. 379: in 1. 8, 
"irons man" oomes nearer to "homini 
iraoundo" than to the "wrath " of Wyoliffe or 
the " wrathful " of Purvey ; while in the next 
line we have " with no wood man " correspond- 
ing to *' with a wood man," fto. (Prov. xxii. 24). 
The remaining five passages in the first volume 
run all very dose in the three ; Ohauoer might 
have used either of the other two. These are, 
p. 382, 1. 26, " Ye ben the salt of therthe " = 
" 36 ben salt of the erthe " == " Vos estia sal 
terrae " (Matt. Y. 13). Clerk Oxenforde's ProL, 
p. 386, 1. 6, " every thing hath tyme " = " Alle 
wingis han tyme " = " omnia tempus habent " 
(Eod. iii. 1) ; p. 420, 1. 21, "he ne temptith 
no man " = " he temptith no man " = " nemi- 
nem tentat " (Jamee i. 13). " Marchaundes T.," 
426, L 29, " gret sacrament " = " this sacrament 
is greet" = " sacramentum hoo magnum est" 
(Eph. Y. 32) ; p. 466, IL 19, 20, 
" Among a thoniand men yit fond I oon. 
But ol all wommen fonnd I never noon " 
= " A man of a thousand oon I fond, a wom- 
man of alle I fond not " = " virum de mille 
unum reperi mulierem ex omnibus non inveni." 
Coining to vol. iL, in " Seoounde Nonnes T.," 
p. 8, 1. 37, the poet's " whelpes ete some of the 
crommes," &&, oomes very near to " whelpis 
eten of the crummys tiiat fallen doun ; " 
the Vulgate has "catelli edunt de mitns" 
(Matt. XY.). At p. 9, 1. 3, we have " fidth is 
doth withouten werkis" = "feith if it have 
not werkes is deed " (James iL 17) ; p. 19, L 3, 
is again doubtful, " oast al away we werkes of 
derues" = " caste we awei the workis of derk- 
nefins" = " abjioiamua opera tenebrarum." 



Three linee lower down, the reference to 2 Tim. 
iv. 7 is nearer to the Vulgate than to Wydiffe. 
So, again, "Doctor of Phisik," p. 66, 1. 11, 
" oompleyne " points toplangam in the Vulgate. 
In "Pardoner's T.," p. 74, 1. 10, all three are 
near : " luxury is in wyn" = " with wyn in 
which luxurie is " = " vwo in quo est luxuria " 
(Eph. V. 18). But at p. 74 we have some 
dose parallels with the English Bible. " Mete 
unto wombe and wombs unto mete Schal God 
destroyen bothe" = " Mete to the wombe and 
the wombe to metis and Qod schol distrouye 
bothe;" the Latin is "esca ventri et venter 
esoia Deus autem destruet." Again, I would 
invite a comparison of 11. 26-29 with the fol- 
lowing: — "For many walken . . . Yweping 
seie . . . the enemyes of Cristes cros whose 
ende is deth whos god is the wombe," thirteen 
words in common in four lines. But, again, 
p. 76, 11. 9, 10, is perhaps as near to the Latin 
" quae in deliciis est vivens mortua est " as to 
Wycliffe's "sche that is lyvynge in delicis is 
deed " (1 Tim. v. 6). At p. 78. 1. 6, « wyn 
^V^ng " points to " Sive wine," while " han 

iustice " points to " jndiciorum " in the Vulgate 
Prov. xxxL 6). Again, p. 83, L 17, " Agens 
an old man hoor upon his hede ye sdiold 
aryse" is like " before the hoor heed aryse ; " 
but it might oome independently from " coram 
cano oapite oonsurge " (Lev. xix. 32). 

In " Prioresses T.," p. 107, 1. 3, " laude 

parformed" points to "perfedsti laudem;" 
while in the next few lines we have five words 
agreeing dosely with the English " month of 
children soukynge" and "heriyng" (Ps. viii. 
I, 2); but at'p. 112, 1. 15, " song al newe" is 
nearer to the Latin " oantioum novum " than to 
anything in Wyoliffe. 

In the "Tale of Mdibaeus" there aie an 
immense number of Scriptural quotations. I 
have collated these down to p. 141, and, though 
there are oooasional resemblances both ways, 
I came to the condnsion that the references were 
certainly not taken from Wyoliffe, nor appar- 
ently from the Vulgate either, but simply m>m 
the original that Ohaucer translated. I did not 
go further with the collation, and I do not 
think it worth while to copy the notes I took. 

In the " Monkes T." I find the strongest 
indications of the use of the Wydifflte Bible. 
This tale does not appear to have been taken 
directly from any older work. At p. 188, 1. 11, 
the words " to-rent the lyoun " are common to 
both ; and in 1. 24 " asses cheeke " is practically 
the same as " cheke of an asse ; '' and " woung- 
toth " in 1. 30 is again common (Judg. ziv. 6 ; 
XV. 16, 19). Still, the poet refers to " Indioum " 
at the bottom of iJie page ; and at p. 189, 1. 9. 
Chaucer's " siser " looks more like the " ciceram " 
of the Latin than the " sidur " of the English 
(Judg. xiii. 14). But at 1. 17 we have the 
form Dalida: the foot-note says that it does 
not appear whence Ohaucer derived the word, as 
in the Vulgate the name is Dalt2a. But Dalida 
appears all through the English Bible (Judg. 
xvi. poMim), So at p. 192 we have the form 
" Nabugodonosar," which is Wycliffe's, the 
Vulgate having NabucAodonosor ; and at p. 193, 
1. 9, we have five identical words common to 
Ohaucer and Wydiffe in " eet hay as an oze " 
(Dan. iv. 1, 30). At p. 194, 1. 6, I would 
suggest that the unusual word "arriont" is 
a substantive formed from, or in some way 
connected with, the " herieden" which occurs 
in the Bible (Dan. v. 4). Again, on the same 
page, we have techel, which is Wydiffe's form ; 
while the Vul|;ate has ther^ ; and in the last line 
but one "henest" corresponds to "heriedist" 
in the English Bible. "Medeis and Perseis," 
p. 195, is also the same as in Wydiffe; and 
" Alisaundre," p. 209, the Vulgate having 
" Alexander." On the whole, I think it clear 
that the English Bible was used in connexion 
with this Tale. 
The "Persones Tale," like the "Tale of 
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MelibaeuB," is \rritten in proie, and apparently 
with a moral purpose ; it aboanda in Soriptural 
references ; but the time that I oonld giTe to 
this task was exhausted before I had done the 
half of it. At p. 263, in the reference to Job z. 
20, we have the words "snffre," "biwayle," 
•' derklond," « sehadow of death," " noon order," 
all of which occur in the Wyolifflte text. 

At p. 265, the reference to Deut. zxzii. 24, 

&0., comes rezy near the English Bible ; the 

words " thay aohul be wasted," " hunger," 

"briddes," "devoure," "bitter galle of the 

dragon," "Teoym," are common to both; 

but the reference to Isaiah on the same page 

comes nearer to tiie Vulgate ; at p. 266, 

1. 16, " gmotyng of teeth " are the words 

of the English; the Latin being "stridor 

dentium " (Matt. xxv. 30). At p. 267, 1. 7, 

we have eleven consecutive identical wordsL 

"thei sohulen desire to die and deth schal 

fla fro hem." I give the spelling of the Wycliffe 

text. On the other hand, the reference to 

£zekiel at p. 268 in the interrogative form used 

(I. 32} and in other particulus approximates 

more to the Vulgate. Again, at the bottom 

of p. 272, "thov Bchidt olepe his name Jesus" 

and other words are the same as Wyoliffe's, 

while the reference to Acts iv. 2 at the top of 

p. 273 does not seem to be taken from him ; 

uor is the reference to Fs. xxvi. 10 at the 

bottom of p. 274. So the reference to Bom. 

V. 12 early in p. 276 comes nearer to the 

Vulgate ; while lower down we have " fige-leves 

breohes " and some thirty other words which 

are the words of Wycliffe. The last extract 

that I shall give is from p. 278, and it appears 

to me a very striking one ; in the twelfth liiie 

we have twelve eonseoutive words which are 

also to be found in Wyoliffe's Bible : " the 

fleifsh ooveitith agayn the spirit, and the 

spirit agayn the fleisch " (Ghil. v. 17). It seems 

to me hudly possible that such an amount of 

verbal coincidence could be accidental. Whether 

passages found their way into the "Persones 

Tale " directly or indirectly from the Wyclifflte 

Bible is another question. On the whole, I 

think we ought to oonolnde^ either tibat our poet 

at times mue use of the EngUsh Bible, or that 

be made use of treatises in which it was quoted. 

In either case, Wyoliffe's work would be shown 

to have made its way into the general literature 

of the period. J. H. BAuaAY. 



THB "TSTJXM DIATHEKB " OF NKOPHTTUS. 
Iianuoa, Oyprai: Not. St, 1883. 

We are very grateful here for Mr. Warren's 
edition of the Typike Diatheke of the monk 
Neophytus, which appeared lately in Archae- 
ologia (vol. xlvii.) ; but it may be worth noting 
that it had been already printed, together with 
his sermons (probably ttiose mentioned in Mr. 
Warren's Preface), at Venice, by N. Glykys, in 
1779. The volume can be known to few besides 
M. Sathas, who gives the title thus (Mfo-aiwurik 
Biflxio»^in), p. 123, Venice, 1873): 

" Tiffl-iiri; irij" ©f^ tiira^ts kbX Xtyot tit t^r 'Efa^/tf/wf 
ToO iaiov iraTpiis rinuv Nfo^i^ov t»B 'Eiy\el(rTov, rphs 
Tobt in TV ajrp noy^ ZyKKtlrrpf raripas rp KOTtk r^r 
yijaor Kirpoy, (nrovS^ /iiy Koi Sawiyp rov iatwrirou 
Itpoiiovixov Kol oIkov6ixou ifii) fiis cetiriis pLor^s 
'\m«n>Mlov, iwi/uAtiif ti koI SiopBivti rod irayovtoXo- 
ymriTOU mrrpuvoS ipxiiuwSpiTov t^i ayurriinit 
ipXi'lruniainjs Kiirpov to9 it roMrtlas KoiXavlov, nr 
rh Tpirror rirois 4iitoMva, 'Zrtrtjicrty, 1779, rapii 
N. TAvJCfi. a, <rfA. 115." 

In the monastery founded by Neophytus, the 
lyKXtiaTpa, a pictureeque spot near the viUage 
of Tsads, about six milee from Nea-Faphos, is 
still shown the rock-cut tomb of the hermit. 
The >r<A<'<'^f>o ia independent of the bishop of 
the diocese (Paphoe) in whidi it is situated, a 
privilege it is believed to have enjoyed since 
its foundation in the reign of the Emperor 
IsaM Angelus, ctrc. 1185. Such a " peculiar " 



is called here a <rreaip<nrliyu)y. Is anything knowh 
of the antiquity of the word in this sense ? 
In the Euchohgion it means simply the erection 
of a cross sent by the oecumenical patriarch 
behind the spot chosen for the altar of a church 
about to be built. 0. Delaval Cobham. 



APPOINTMENTS FOB NEXT WEEK. 

XoxoAT. Dm. 18,4 p.m. Adatis: "BuiUhism in Osjlau," 
b/ Mr. AithuT LUlle. 

9D.ni. IiOiidimInstitatisn:"Bhkkip«nuilL7ttoB," 
iy Mr. Williwn OTMVick. 

7 p.m. Aotauies: "Extra Biika. oonstdBred I« 
BalstloD to BHTpotheticalTabla of Mortality lawd on B°> 
Xkble," br Mr. O. B. By«n. 

7.30 p.m. AitatQwlion : "KuVi <Oiitio of Pus 
S«t*on,' " ij Mr. J. Tanton. 

8 p.m. Bojal AeadeBy: " Onm, Qljoerina, Eoaoy, 
and Albuautt," by Frot. A. B. Ohurob. 

8 p,io. BoEiaty of Ana : Oastor Loetara, " Dynaino* 
nietrio Maohinarr," III., by Prof. 8. F. Thompteo. 
TnaoAT, Dao. ID. 7.4Sp.in. BtatUUoal. 

8 pm. OlTll Engioaart : Annul Oonarat Maadot. 

8.30 p.m. Zoolodoil : " The Whalaa of tka Oanni 
Btpircodon," by Fiof. Flowar: «Tba Ohataatara aa| 
Babita e( ibe BoMla-S'ie>l Wbalaa," br Mr. D. Oray; 
" Tbe Olaaaifloation of tba C^matula*," by Mi. V. Hcrban 
Car^tar 
WSDMUSAT, Saa. 20, 8 p.m. Soalaty of Arta : " Tha trUllia- 
tlon of Waata— a Qaartar.o<-a.Oe&tiiry'> Protrem," by 
ICr. P. L. vmmonda. 

a p m. Qiologicfl.1 ; ^ O»0r1o Ofaaraotars in ib* Ordat 
Stturoptarygia," by Prof. Ovan; "Tba Origin o< Vallay. 
Iiakea, irlUi Eipedal Baftmae t* tbe Iiakea of tha 
Korthem Alpi." by tha Ber. A. Irrinrr. 
THOBaDAT, Sao. 11, 7 p.m. London Inatiintton : " Soma 
Dominant Forma of Animal Lifa," by Prof. F. Miall, 

8 p.m. Boyal Aoadamy: "SlcoatlTM," by Prof. 
A. E. Chnidh. 

8 p.m. Linnean :" Floral Daralapmant and Mode of 
FartiUution of AtcUpiat eomuta," by Mr, T, E. Ootry ) 
" TlM Marina Fknne of tbe Biat Oout of Boetland," by 
Dr. F. Day; "Ftora of Madacaaaar." II , by Mr. J. O, 
Baker J " lAfula Mannni, s New Enman Oeatode," by 
Prof. Oobbold. 

8 p.m. Ohamloal: "Th« Oondanaatlen Pradnoii of 
Oananllwl," n., by Dr. W. E. Parkin i " Tha Bahariout 
of the Nitrogen of Coal daring DeitraotiTe DlatHlaiUm, 
with ObMrratlans on tbe Bsttmatlon of Nitrogen In OoaU' 
by Mr. W. Foatar : " Tha AbioiptloD of Weak Ba4«anti 
by Cotton. Silk, and Wool," by Dr. S. 3. Milli and Mr. 
Joklohl Takamtne; "Nino-beniyl Qyaaide, and Somd 
OaiiTattTCa irlth Diaio-bodlaa," by Dr. W. E. Pvkin. 



SCIENCE. 

Homeric Grammar. By D. B; Monro. 
(Oxford : Clarendon Press.) 

It is a great task, and one worthy of a 
mature and thoughtful soholar, to undertake 
the preparation of a Homeric Grammar. As 
far as vorgtudien are concerned, no one could 
have a better title than the Vioe-Provost (I 
hope^ while I write, the Provost) of Oriel. 
For yeliTB he has devoted himself to this 
branch of Greek philology ; and the mass of 
knowledge gathered and set forth in his new 
volume reminds one of the householder in the 
Bible, who brought out of his treasure things 
new and old. for any future commentator 
on the Iliad and Odyssey, this collection of 
careful observations from many German mono- 
graphs wOl be invaluable. To the general 
reader, such a book must seem dry and unin- 
vitbg ; as a book of reference, it is full of in- 
terest and suggestion to every kind of scholar. 
But, as neither the author nor the intelligent 
reader will be satisfied with this general 
tribate of praise, I will proceed to prove its 
sincerity by discussing some particular points 
in which Mr. Monro seems not to have per- 
fectly satisfied our lawful expectations. 

At the very outset, the student who takes 
a real interest in Homeric controversies will 
miss, with some astonighment, a general In- 
troduction giving the author's opinion on 
the age of the several poems, or their con- 
stituent parts, and on tbe general character 
of their composition. It was impossible to 
evade some decision on this point, as will be 
fonnd by going through the book, where there 



are endless hints on the Homeric ptoblem 
gathered from various sources ; bat nowhere 
are they put in review, and a definite opinion 
expressed about them. This reticence or 
hesitation on the general question gives the 
whole book a curiously ambiguous and neutral 
flavour. 

It is evidently the author's wish to show 
that the great body of Homeric gpeech 
is uniform, homogeneous, and verj^ ancient, 
and that the evidences of later composition 
and of actual mistakes in epic language are 
few and unimportant. Yet tha facts he 
gathers from his German authorities prore 
oonolnsively (1) that the grammatical 
differences between Iliad and OdjsHv 
make a single authorship impossible; (2) 
that in tbe Iliad — (a) Books ix., x., ixiii,, 
and xxiv. have many peculiarities agreeing 
with the Odyssey, and not with the Iliad. Of 
these, book x., always suspected, shows the 
strongest marks of later composition, (fi) 
The catalogue in book ir. (p. 281) and the 
theomachy in xxi. are also doubtful; the 
second Mr. Monro declares to be so (p. 137), 
without giving reasons. As regards the 
Odyssey, he tells us very little about tbe 
variations among the books, though there are 
wonderful forma in book xxiv. which should 
have been specially noted. But the Germans 
have apparently not yet subjected the Odyssey 
to searching verbal criticism, and so its 
homogeneonsness is still assumed, even in 
this newest and most elaborate work. 

So, then, Mr. Monro's facts show that the 
language of " Homer " is really composite; the 
problem is. How composite? The same con- 
clusion is forced upon us by his constant asser- 
tion that forms are archaic, and due to a con- 
ventional preservation of phrases from an older 
condition of language. Nay, he even admits 
paeutUhorcTiaic or falsely invented epic forms; 
and many of the forms whioh he does not so 
classify, but calls examples of analogy (§§ l^i 
67, 86, 158, 372), are evidently of the same 
kind. Who created them by analogy ? No 
doubt the German authors from whom the 
facta are cited meant by both archaism and 
pseudo-archaism the existence of older or of 
invented forms in a comparatively late and 
literary age — say the seventh century b.c. 
But Mr. Monro seems to contend that the 
bulk of Homer oante from a time when 
Aeoliams and lonisms had not yet beea 
clearly distinguished, and what was an 
archaism then must go back to prehistoric 
times. Is this a reasonable view P and would 
it be accepted by his authorities ? 

The case for an Aeolic Iliad earlier than, and 
transformed into, the Ionic Iliad which we 
have, has been strongly put by Fiok, and is 
mentioned at the close of Mr. Monro's book. 
Surely ao mature a student should have been 
able at once to accept or reject the theoir. 
Mr. Monro's brief mention implies neither 
course. But all through the book his dread 
of admitting Aeolisms in Homer, and his 
desire to prove them mere primitivitvu, show 
clearly which way his inclinations draw him. 
The evidence for the antiquity of our 
present text he has drawn from oomparisons 
of Homeric with Attic Greek. Even if the 
contrast were proved to be great, it might be 
explained by arguing that Attic was not 
a direct descendant of Homeric Greek, and 
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therefore not the dialect to be cboeen for snoh 
a comparison. Why has Mr. Monro not choaen 
the later Ionic of Herodotus, and shown us 
what the contrasts are there ? The almost total 
omission of this comparison seems one of the 
capital defects of the book, and has made the 
contrast of the Homeric dialect with the 
literary Qreek of the fifth century B.C. appear 
far greater than it really is. There are 
many statements made on this matter which 
the Greek of Herodotus would certainly 
liave made Mr. Monro qualify had he kept 
it constantly before him. Thus he speaks 
(p. 124) of tmen* as if it were peculiar to 
Homer. It occurs constantly in Herodotus ; 
it also occurs in Pindar ; and, for that matter, 
it is not unknown in Attic — cf. Thucydides, 
iliv kokSk iroitlv (iii. 13), ivr fv wouiv (Plat. 
Oory., 520), aiv «? vaaxuv (Demosth. viii. 
65). These cases show that the mental feeling 
of the Attic Qreeks was not estranged from 
tmetit. Mr. Monro in other places forces his 
favourite hypothesis beyond the facts. He 
says that the use of 8ia with accus. to denote 
tpace tJtrough vhieh motion takes place is 
distinctively Homeric (p. 145) ; and, what is 
more, he does this though the idiom is fre- 
quent in the Odyssey, and in x. and zxiv. (the 
latest books) of the Iliad. Thus, then, the 
Greek of the latest parts of the poems is, in 
his mind, severed in time from the classical 
Greek we know. But how does it differ from 
Hesiod's Sia orofutT* o<T<ray Uumt, and Sopho- 
cles' voft-oi, S(* aWtparticviaSivTti (0. T. 867) P 
In fact, one of his examples is II. xiv. 91 : 

Agwn, he tells us (p. 259) that "the form /u}8fi« 
is entirely post-Homeric." One rubs one's 
eyes, and looks up one's lexicon . Here we find 
a single case, II. xviii. 500, ^i^v ikurBfu; but 
also Hes. O. 893, /tijSiv avwajfi ; and in Pin- 
dar, /tijifv 3yav. His opponents would not 
allow that a Heslodio phrase was really post- 
Homeric. We may add one more instance. In 
his very interesting article on the uses of av 
and Kiv, he says that the Attic dropped two 
constructions common in Homer : Ss (or c2) 
IX&ri and U &.v (or' &r, iav) S\0ot. No doubt he 
is, broadly speaking, right. But still we have 
Thuoyd. iii. 59, i nvl fl-or" &v iyailif ivfiiriirot, 
and other passages cited in the grammars, 
showing that the law is too positively 
expressed. 

Together with these doubtful statements of 
fact, we have numerous cases in which a use 
found in Attic is called a survival, an 
archaism, a recollection of Homer ; and in one 
place we are even told that the frequent 
occurrence of an idiom proves it to be arohaio 
(p. 109). Surely, when the author is arguing 
against people who do not admit the great 
smtiquity he asserts, this is a flagrant ease of 
petitio prinoipH. If all the oases of unllke- 
II ess between Homer and Attic Greek are 
made as strong as possible, and all the 
cases of likeness are explained as conscious 
reminiscences, no wonder Mr. Monro's argu- 
ment appears very oonclusive. Thus (p. 132), 
*' the oocasional use of the dat. with T*pi in 
Attio is probably due to familiarity with 
Homer." Again (p. 178), he strains the con- 
trast of the Homeric and Attio article, and 
explains the use with cardinal numerals as 
" a survival of the Homeric use of the article " 
(p. 185). " It is a further question," he adds, 



" which cannot be ditctuted Aere, whether any 
uses found in our texts of II. and Od. are 
post-Homeric, and evidence of a later origin 
of the books or passages where they oeear." 
But it ought to hate been diteutted here. So 
ought also the "new departure" (p. 87) in 
forming nouns with a verbal stem prefixed, 
of which he gives us no instances, but of 
which ivt^tivbrtm is a case which looks far 
from antique. 

These criticisms may perhaps suggest, as a 
reply, that a Homeric Grammar is not a book 
of theory, but a practical book, and that the 
author was not bound to turn aside to argue 
such questions. What I contend is that he 
does argue the Homeric question all through, 
by hint and inference, but does not commit 
himself to a definite declaration. One feels 
no certainty, moreover, that the authors he 
eites for his special facts would have agreed 
with his conservatism as regards the text. 

But the prominence of theory in the book 
does not lie there. When we come to the 
esplanationt of Homerio forms, we find that 
the book before us is anjrthing bat a mere 
practical statement of Homerio forms ; it is 
brimful of the most obscure and doubtful 
theories drawn from the secrets of compara- 
tive linguistic. Out-of-the-way Sanskrit, and 
even "y^die, forms, whieh professed Sanskrit 
scholars cannot explain with certainty, are 
quoted to elucidate old Greek forms — dbtettnim 
pet dbeouritu with a vengeance. Mr. Monro 
speaks with somewhat slighting tone of the 
newer school (Fick, Bezzenberger, &o.), whom 
he will not call a school, thoueb they are a 
very distinct and powerful swool. fiat he 
does not hesitate constantly to admit liieir 
purely hypothetical speculations into bis 
Grammar. Here, then, where theory is out of 
place, we have difficult problems, suited to 
learned articles in German Zeitechriflen, 
appended to paradigms and descriptions of 
forms. If these speculations had been 
relegated to an appendix, and he had 
given us a tabular view of the grammatical 
results as to the lateness of various books and 
passages, and a careful comparison with the 
actual Ionic of Herodotus, Homeric studies 
would indeed have received a notable impulse. 
But these aspirations by no means abolish 
the gratitude we feel to Mr. Monro for 
his most laborious treatise. There is an 
orderly method and a deliberate thorough- 
ness in his work which makes us seldom 
wish for more on any particular word or 
form. Perhaps the absence of articles on 
otof and daaros are the only serious cases to 
the contrary, in addition to what has already 
been mentioned. His arrangement of details 
is logical and clear. The book will no doubt 
tend to the credit of classical scholarship in 
England. J. P. Mahat ft. 



as he originally intended, waiting at Zanzibar 
for four months till after tlie ramy season, he 
will set out as soon as practicable after his 
arrival. As he must maVe a journey by sea 
along the ooast for some distance, it will prob- 
ably be six weeks after he reaches Zanzibar 
before he is able to start— that is, about the 
middle of Maroh. The immediate goal of the 
expedition ia the east coast of Lake Yiotoria 
Nyanzs, which Mr. Thomson will endeavour 
to lay down with approximate accuracy. He 
will also endeavour to gather additional in- 
formation ooncemiDg the snowy Mount Kenia, 
though it is not necessarily in the programme 
that he will attempt to reach the summit. As 
far as his means permit, he will penetrate into 
the Masai country, practically unexplored, -and 
beset with not a few dangers. No naturalist 
has yet been appointed to accompany Mr. 
Thomson; and, m the absence of such a 
specialist, the traveller himself will collect what 
natural-history specimens he can. For this, as 
for scientific observation all round, he is better 
qualified than ever. Since Us return from the 
Tanganyika expetUtion, he has been diUgenliy 
adding to his qualifications for sdentifio ex- 
ploration. Mr. Thomson does not expect to 
eome to light again much under two years after 
he leaves the ooast His experience, caution, 
and taot are likely to keep him clear of diffi- 
oulties with the natives." 



N0TE3 OF TRAVEL. 

Wb take the following from the Timtt :— " Mr. 
Joseph Thomson left England on Wednesday 
for Zanzibar on his new expedition into Oentnu 
Africa at the expense of the Boyal Geographical 
Society. The whole sum granted by the society 
is £2,600. It is expected that Government 
will supply the necessary arms to equip a part 
oi the caravan. Mr. Thomson purposes spend- 
ing a week in Cairo on his way out, and will 
leaoh Zanzibar in about six weeks. Instead of, 



PSILOLOOT NOTES. 

It will be remembered that the first number 
of an Arable manual for the use of travellers 
was submitted by Prof C^sar Nahmias to the 
members of the Fifth Orientalist Oong^ress 
(Berlin) in 1881. Encouraged by the approba- 
tion with which this specimen number was 
received. Prof. Nahmias has gone on with 
his task, and is now himself publishing the 
work at Oertaldo, Tuscany. It will be oom- 
pleted in forty parts, of which seven are already 
issued, and will be delivered post-free to sub- 
scribers at the moderate cost of twenty francs, 
of whioh one-half is payable at the time of 
sabsoription. Prof. O^sar Nahmias was secre- 
tary of the Arabic section of the Fourth 
Orientalist Oongress, held at Florsnoe. 

M. Bbsoist, Professor of Latin Poetry in 
the Faculty des Lettres de Paris, the editor of a 
critical edition of Catullus, which we hope to 
notice shortly, has recently read a series of 
papers before the Aoad^mie des Inscriptions 
upon interpolations in the text of Horace. 

M. Gbffrot has resigned the post of direc- 
teur de I'Bcole firacgaise de Borne. His suocessor 
will be selected by the Government from two 
candidates nominated by the Acad€mie des 
Inscriptions. These are M. Le Blant and M. 
Homolle. 

M. H. Gaidoz contributes to the Remte 
erUique fbr December 4 a supplement to t^o 
prenoua papers on "Creole Bibliography." 
He includes Anglo-Indian slang, Babu-English, 
and Pidgin-English. As to this lost, he con- 
fesses " nous ignorons k quelle vari^t^ anglaise 
se rapporte." It is, we believe, merely a very 
broken form of mixed English and slang, 
invented by the Chinese who had dealings 
with Bnglish merchants, and now adopted by 
these English merehauts themselves in their 
dealings with the Chinese. 

TxuBiTBB, of Leipzig, announces for next 
year the first volume of a Hidory of the Soman 
ConAUution, by Dr. E. Hensog, treating of the 
regal period and the Bepublio. 

Thb last quarterly number of the JZsvus de 
LinguuHgtM i» ooouped with the oondoaion of 
two important studies — one, by J. A. Gktteyrias, 
on ■* The Languages of the Georgian Family ; " 
the other, " Grammatical Notes on the Laa- 
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gua^ of the Lifa (Loyalty Isles)," by a 
miasionBry there. Both are excellent, but 
they present a aingular contrast. M., Gat- 
teyrias writes with an eye to the most re- 
cent disooBsions on the theory of langviage, 
and upholds in the strongest manner that 
language forms no exception to the general 
development of man from animal. The mis- 
sionary analyses his materials as oaref ally, with 
absence of speoalation, bat with practical atten- 
tion to facts, and gives as exercises in Lifa 
passages taken exdusirely from the service- 
books of the Ohoroh — possibly the only material 
yet printed. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

SociBTY OS BiBUCAL Ahchaboloot.— (Tuttday, 
£>ee.B.) 
Dr. Samitbl Bikch, Preaident, in the Chair, — A 
paper WM read on " The Hooies and Honieholder* 
of f alestine In the Time of Christ " by the Bev. 
W. H. Sswell, — A commnoioation WM also reoelvad 
from Prof, 8*yae on " Tbe Kappadoklan Cuneiform 
Inscription now at Kaiaarieh. From a careful 
squeeze made last anmmer by Mr. W. M. Banuay, 
Prof. 8ayoe has been able to satisfy hlmieU that 
this inaaription, hitherto nnaertain, is In onneiform 
oharaotera of the Assyrian syllabary, thongh of a 
very barbanns type. The stone bears nnder the 
inscription a scolptnre representing a king with 
captives broaght before him. The captives wear 
the Plirygian dress ; bat the coatnme of the king 
and his attendants is distinctly Hittite, being that 
made familiar to db by the sonlptares of ^ghaz 
Keni and Byak, of Ibreez and £arabel, to which 
we most now add (thanks to Dr. Gwyther's photo- 
graphs) of Carohemish also. In the inscription. 
Prof. Sayoe thought that he conld decipher " Tar " 
as the name of a god, thus oorrobcratlng his own 
previona oonjeotore baaed upon the Hittite name 
" Tar-kos.'* The form of the ohaiaoters shows that 
they were borrowed from Nineveh befora the over- 
throw of the Assyrian empiro ; while the division 
of the lines— foanid also in the Ksppadokiaa con- 
tract tablets — is duuracteristlc of EQttite inscrip- 
tions and foreign to Assyrian ones, 

ABCHAKOLoaicAL Institutk. — [ThuTiday, Dee. 7.) 
Thi Kxv. J, FuLLBB BuasKLL, y.-P,, in the Ohair, 
—Mr, W, M, Flinders Petrie read a paper on 
" Bgyptlan Bricks," and exhibited a diagram of a 
series of forty examples from the Eighth Dynasty 
down to Arab times. Their oontinnous deoiease in 
size in sncoessive periods, and their oniformity in 
different parts of Egypt at each epoch, prove their 
value in historical Questions, — Mr. E. Peacock sent 
a paper on "The TTnrestored Ohnrch of Cadoey, 
Lincolnshire." — Pieoentor Venables oommunioated 
an extaanstive paper on "The Vioara' Court at 
Lincoln," fonnded by Bishop Oliver Sutton, 1280- 
1300. illustrated with plans and photographs. The 
writer showed that, notwithstanding modem altera- 
tions, the conrt forms a very curious and instructive 
arohlteotural study, the house on tite south side 
being one of the most perfect examples of an 
Kdwardlan house to be found in Bngland. — Mr. 
F, 0. J. Spnmll exhibited a collection of various 
palaeolithic implements and Mehet of different 
types from Northfleet and Crayford, both imper- 
fect and finished, together with the flint tools or 
knappera by which they wera shaped. Of the 
hammers, some wen pointed at one end and some 
flat, headed, being "used" at the edges of the face. 
He showed the mode of using the peculiar hammers 
found with flakes at Crayford, and demonstrated 
by many specimens that tbe fine chipping frequently 
fonnd at the butt-ends of the flakes was not the re- 
sult <tf use, but a necessity of the mannfaotnre. A 
number of flakes, nuMtly fiat and thin, and hollow 
on one side, vaiyinff in weight from an ounce to 
eight pounds, wero described as having been used 
somewhat after the manner of a bricklayer's 
trowel. They had the appearance of so-ndled 
hollow scrapers, but piesented marks of percussion, 
and wero not polished with nae as in scrapers 
proper. The action of the hammen and knappers 
was analysed and Imitated aynthetioally with suc- 
cess ; and they appeared, taken altogether, to be 
capable of doing aU the work required to make the 



perfect tools with which they wero found. All the 
specimens had been fonnd by Mr. Spnrroll in river 
reaches, when they had been made and used, in 
association with remains of elephant, rhinooem, 
Ac, the carving of whose oarcatses was tbe prob- 
able cause of tbe spots being selected for the flint 
manufaotun. For comparison, neolithic knappers 
were shown, and gnn-flinti with knap{nng hammers 
of the seventeoith or eighteenth century fonnd on 
the mediaeval camping-ground of Dartfoid Heath. 
— The Kev. W. S. ciMverley sent a paper on 
" Oosforth Cross," and exhibited full-slzs drawings 
of this very nmarkable monument. From his long 
study of Scandinavian mythology, Mr. Calverley 
has been enabled to interpret the subjects on the 
four aides of this cross, of which the main episodes 
have never been brought forward beforo ; and it is 
satisfactory to know that Mr. Calverley's reading 
meets with the approval of Prof. Stephens, of 
Copenhagen — viz., that the Ciuiatian parallel of 
the "world- stories" is as follows: On the west 
aide the devil is overcome and bound ; on the 
south side tbe world is overcome ; on the east side 
the fleah is overcome ; and on the north aide Christ 
rides triumphant. The cross is a monolith fourteen 
feet six inches high.— Capt. E. Hoare exhibited 
statuettes of Anubis, and of Isia nursing Horus. — 
The Bev. S. H. Ash laid beforo the meeting a braas 
sacring bell said to be sixteenth-century work — 
Mr. W. T. Watkin sent a photograph of a Roman 
altar found in July at Longwood, near Endders- 
fleld, and insoribed as follows : — 
SEO s(ascto) bbioant(vm) et 
N(viiiHi) AVG(v8n) T(rrvs) AVR(KLIV8) 

QVINTYS I>(K0K]ETO) I>(>CTKIONVM) 
P(0SVIT) BT S(VSOltPTVM) s(OLvrr). 

This nveals for the first time the existence of a 
male deity supposed to proside over the tribe. 



FINE ART. 



vow ON VIEW.— BKAUTIBS of SUBRET SCENEItr, Muk an EXHI- 
BITION of Mr. SUTTON PALMEtt'S SKBTCUE8 uid URAWINOB nu'l. 
IhU put Suninnr.— UESSBa. DOWDESWELL, ISS, NEW BOND BTBEST 
(two doon Cma th. OrasTmor OaUvr). 

In HAnCB NEXT Uamn. DOWDESWELL will nhlUt Kr. BIBKET 
IIOSTER'S DKAWINOB of th* CATHEDRAL ClTtES of ENOLAND and 
WALES, whioh It is propoMd iliaU be .ncraTwL— Paztloalus on appU- 



ORBAr SALE of PICTURES, at rodnoed prioM (Engrartoca, Chronios, 
and Olaogiaplu). handiomolj framML ErmTOn. about to pnnAai. piotnm 
ahonld par a rljlt. Vmy lultabl. 'for wwldiDg and Chrlatniaa 
GEO. BKKS, 115, Bmuid, iMar Waterloo, brid^. 



The Benaiasanee qf Art in Italy : an Illus- 
trated Sketch. By Leader Scott, (Sampson 
Low,) 

Th£ Renaissance is a sabject of perennial 
interest. That marvellous blooming-time of 
life, thought, and art that took plaoe at the 
beginning of the sixteenth century still re- 
mains an enigma, however much we may 
have studied the influences that brought it 
about and the causes that contributed to its 
decay. At the present day especially, when 
the discoveries of modem science have led, as 
it were, to a new departure in thought, it is 
instructive to turn back to the period 
of the Benaissance and learn how mach 
of our boasted culture we really owe to 
its surprising efflorescence. Nothing, there- 
fore, can be deemed " superfluous and 
presumptuous" that any intelligent and 
careful student of that time has to tell 
us about it; and "Leader Scott" is em- 
phatically such a atadent. Although she 
modestly calls her work an "illustrated 
sketch," it is, in truth, a remarkably dear 
and comprehensive history of Italian art, from 
its rise under Niccola Pisanc/ and Giotto to 
its culmination under Michelangelo, Raphael, 
and Titian. Besides the three fine arts, the 
decorative and industrial arts are also con- 
sidered, several chapters being devoted to 
metal-work, engraving, pottery, gem-cutting, 



needlework, tapestry, furniture, ic; even 
cookery is not excluded. These chapters, 
indeed, are among the most instructive io 
tbe book, for they exhibit, even more than 
those on the fine arts, the love for the beauti- 
ful and tbe general taste for luxury that were 
developed at this period. " Leader Scott" 
divides her subject-— as most writers find it 
convenient to do — into four distinct eras, com- 
prising the Rise, Development, Calminatlon, 
and Decline ; and before each era she gives a" 
tabular list of all the great authors, archi- 
tects, sculptors, and painters who belong to 
it. This is extremely useful ; and, although 
I cannot quite agree with the places that 
some of the artists occupy in these lists, they 
nevertheless help considerably in the general 
comprehension of the subject. 

From what has been said hitherto, it might 
be thought that this beautiful book was one 
for study rather than for pleasure ; but ia 
reality it is written in such an easy style, and 
is enriched by so large a number of excellent 
engravings, that the reader leama without 
any efibrt, and finds himself entranced with 
what, in the usual handbooks, is a wearioesg. 
Popular works such as this satisfy a great 
need, for all men are willing to Jeam some- 
thing new to them, if only they can do to 
without trouble. Art, especially, is a sabject 
about which everybody is keen to know at the 
present day ; and it may safely be predicted 
that The Renaisiance of Art in Italy will be 
among the most desired of the art-books of 
the season. Its illustrations, as before said, 
are admirable, particularly those that give an 
idea of the interior of buildings, such as the 
Campo Santo and the Sistine Chapel. The 
way in whioh some work is reproduced o{ 
almost every important master reflects mnch 
praise on the art-editor, Mr. Cundall, who ii 
stated to be responsible for the illustrations. 
Majkt M. Hbatoh. 



THE OROSVENOR GALLERY, 
u. 
The range of Lawaon'a art was wide, as \re 
have said, so wide that in his life— short, indeed, 
but yet comprising many years of work— he 
showed no signs of ropeating himself. Some 
classes of phenomena, such as mist and wild 
skies, he studied more than others; but be 
never painted the same thing twice. Even his 
dighter efforts, little more than memoranda, 
like his " Fog on the Chelsea Bmbankment" 
(182), are distinct in feeling. Others, like the 
strange and beautiful caprice called " The Sw 
and the Iris " (178), are unique, showing a vein, 
and perhaps a rich vein, disooyered bat un- 
worked. His storms, his moonlights, his son- 
rises and sunsets, are all separate effixts to 
record separate impressions. Bat nnder a|l 
this variety the individuality of the artist is 
seen. It caimot be fully treated here ; but ye 
may mention, as one prominent characteristic, 
that it was Nature as a oonfliot of laws- 
producing scenes of terror, beaaty, and 
melancholy by sablime accident — not Nature 
as the designer of perfection, whieh he 
sought to interpret. He painted no scenes 
of ideal beaaty, his trees never arrive at 
unhindered maturity, his skies never assemble 
in orderly flocks. Even in hia fine " Blinister'd 
Garden" (152), it is the wild tendency of the 
nasturtium to stray which he insists upon, the 
confusion which immediately reenlts from the 
absence of human control, rather than the 
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tendency to orderly development iridok is in- 
herent in all living things. 

The desire for order is, however, so aotiye 
in the human mind, and forms so great a 
part of the pleasure that we take in works 
of art, that even a wild landscape fails to 
give the satisfaction we expect from it unless 
this instinct is gratified by its design. 
The picture of the " Hop Gardens " (167), the 
most orderly of his landscapes, only attains 
unity by the equal distribution of light. The 
sun reconciles us to the want of form, and 
melts, as it were, the scattered numbers of 
what, for want of another word, we must call the 
composition. The artfal arrangement of lines, 
the nice balance of forms, the cunning accents 
of colour, which wiU make a oharming pictvure 
out of commonplace materials, were qualities 
not pre-eminent in Lawson's work. Their 
absence is least missed in those pictures of his 
in which the sky is most predominant. In 
some of these, as in " The Wet Moon " ( 135), the 
moon itself is the focus of the composition, 
a centre of radiation which makes interesting 
the farthest comers of the illuminated sky ; 
in others, as in " The Morning after the Storm " 
(159), the sentiment is of wreck and confusion, 
and disorderliness becomes a virtue. In such 
works as these Lawson's genius showed, perhaps, 
its fullest development. He could paint clouds 
reflecting stronglv the light of the sun; he 
could pamt, even better, clouds and mists with 
the light behind them, and penetrating even 
their darkest films. Except a few artists like 
Sousseau and Diaz, of whom he often reminds 
xuBj there are no modems who could do these 
thmgs so well ; and this is something to have 
accomplished in his short life. 

When, however, we come to nearer and more 
definite objects, his measure of success does not 
aeem so great. It would not have been con- 
sonant vnth the general effect at which he 
aimed that he shotud have painted foliage with 
minuteness. When he endeavoured to give the 
impression of the clear air of the Biviera, he 
could define his trees clearly enough, as we see 
in " On the Boad to Monaco " (144) ; but when 
he wanted to produce the effect of mass in sun- 
light, as in his "Wharfedale" (143), or in 
shade, as in "In the "Valleys" (172J, he, of 
necessity, generalised, and his generalisations 
of foliage are often to us disagreeable and 
tintrue. The masses in the foreground of the 
former picture are more like seaweed than 
foliage, and all the lightness and grace of the 
tassels of the birch are missed in the latter. 
There was also often a want of consistency 
between the finish of his trunks emd the sketchi- 
ness of the leaves they bore. In colour and 
tone many of his pictures seem very defective ; 
bnt in this and in other respects there was not 
only hope, bnt promise, of improvement. In 
his Utest landscapes, as in " Blackdown " (136), 
the earth is brought up to the pitch of the sky, and 
the colour is throughout richer and more har- 
monious ; and some of his pictures which were 
mainly oonoemed with trees, such as " The Fool " 
(145) and " Marsh Lands " (183), show a strong 
perception of those beautiful arrangements of 
curves. He was, perhaps, approaching maturity 
at his death — such a splendid work as " Harden 
]W£oora" (164) it would have been difiScult for 
him to excel ; but he was still learning, and his 
os^pacity for new sensations showed no signs of 
ezhanstion. A sensibility so various, and a 
wdew of art so comprehensive, as his could not 
ril>en early ; and if we have dwelt more upon 
tixo strong points of his work than on its obvious 
sbortoomings, it is because we feel that the 
former were positive qualities, and the latter 
ngaB of difSculties which he was gradually 
oonqneiing. 

We should be sorry even to judge the exhi- 
t>ition of the works of Mr. Alma Tadema as the 
J'uU And complete expression of his genius. 



We know aU he has done, but it would be rash 
to say that we know all that he can do. It is 
not, indeed, often that a painter shows any great 
development after he has passed the age of five- 
and- forty; but there is a gulf between his 
earliest and latest work as shown here, and, as 
a rule, the later the picture the better it is. 
Luckily, Mr. Tadema's pictures are all, or 
nearly all, dated (it is a pity that Mr. Lawson's 
were not) ; and though we have not gone through 
the exceedingly laborious task of comparing 
these numerous works of his one by one, and 
date by date, we have arrived at a general 
conviction that there has been distinct pro- 
gress throughout his career, from the portrait 
of himself at the age of sixteen, to the 
" Cleopatra," which has never been exlbbited. 
(This we have seen in an unfinished state; 
but it is not yet, or was not a few days 
ago, placed in the frame that yawned for 
it on the wall of the Grosvenor G-allery.) 
Certainly his work has improved greatly iu 
grace and perception of human beauty, and even, 
we think, m colonx, during the last ten years. 
During that period he has also been gradually 
letting more and more direct sunlight into his 
pictures, and has shown more playfolness and 
feeling. And there is no reason why this 
development should stop — for this reason, that, 
though he generally paints scenes of ancient days 
he approaches his subjects from the side of 
personal experience in life— quite an opposite 
point of view from G^rdme and other painters 
who have essayed the same style of art. They 
approach it from the historical side, some, like 
Bonlanger, from the remains of classic art, taking 
inspiration mainly from the wall-paintings of 
Pompeii. Mr. Tadema, however, student and 
accomplished painter though he be of the marble, 
the mosaics, the bronzes, the architecture, the 
draperies — in a word, the mise en seine and the 
properties of his stage — approaches the paint- 
ing of his characters from the side of genre, and 
modem genre. It is a natural development, as 
we have said elsewhere, of his national art ; and 
it will be seen from "A Bargain" (1860), 
painted when the artist was four-and-twenty, 
that his early desire was to follow in the foot- 
steps of de Hooch. It will also be seen by such 
pictures as "The Education of the drand- 
children" (8) (1861) that the union of the 
historic and the domestic was a thought of 
his youth. This picture, academic and stiff 
in some of its figures, shows originality and 
vigour, and is more interesting as an " early 
work" than "Qonthram Bose" (21), painted 
the year after. The latter is important mainly 
for showing his early love for filling up every 
comer of Us canvas. This tendency, and the 
practice of painting pictures with little or no 
sky, were fostered by his studies under Baron 
Leys. It is only gradually that he acquired 
his present mastery of filling without crowding, 
and learnt to desert dimly lit interiors. A 
picture interesting as an instance of one danger 
of approaching mstory from the genre side — 
viz., too great familiarity in treatment — is the 
" Agrippma with the Ashes of Germanious" 
(17) (1866). He was now thirty, and had shown 
s^^s of the serious intention of his life — 
viz., to restore to us, as only pictures can, the 
social life of past civilisations. That he was not 
to be discouraged by diffionlty is proved by his 
attempts to picture the realities of existence in 
ancient Egypt — an existence so far removed from 
our sympathy and experience — not only so dead, 
but so buried, that the imagination, getting 
little or no help save from those remains of formal 
art which are almost its only records, finds it 
almost as diffioult to revive as a mummy. 
How suoceesfol Mr. Tadema's efforts were, who 
can judge I but he at least produced impressive 

Sictnres. No one can laugh at the impassive, 
phinx-like Pharaoh, with his dead first-born 
lying oorosa his knees ; nor at the " Widow " 



(37), with her hidden face and ears deaf to the 
monotonous chant of the hired mourners. 

The strangeness of these pictures affects us, 
but we are not moved by them much; we 
a dmire the sincerity of the artist, but we 
criticise ; we acknowledge the ingenuity of the 
representation, but we do not accept it as 
correct. In his Egyptian scenes Mr. Tadema 
has for once been forced to approach history 
less from the living life of to-day than from the 
dead art of the past. Cosiio Monehottsb. 



SOME POINTS IN" LIBER BTUDIORUM." 

The Burlington Fine Arts Club is displaying 
in its gallery a collection of various states, 
chiefly trial-proofs indeed, of those eleven 
subjects of Turner's Liber Studiorum which the 
artist not only conceived and made drawings of 
and etched, but actually finished in mezzotint 
To the student who studies Turner minutely, 
and id interested in the processes of engraving 
by which a gradual conquest is obtained over 
barren matter, and an exquisite work of art 
takes the place of on untouched plate of metal, 
the show is genuinely interesting ; while the 
merely fashionable picture-seer, who knows 
that Liber Studiorum is the thing to talk about, 
will have his own reasons, and they may be 
very virtuous ones, for seeing the exhibition. 
I said that the collection now got together 
consisted chiefly of trial-proofs, but there is 
always shown that first published stats in 
which, when we are considering a picked 
impression, perfection is reached ; and there are 
shown likewise those preparatory etchings 
which Turner was in the habit of executing, not 
alone for the plates he intended to finish, 
but for all, or nearly all, of the great series. 
And to such interesting material for study 
has been added more than one example of 
Turner's work with brush or pen — ^the sepia 
drawing for the " Source of the Arveron," to 
wit, and a sepia drawing for the "Frontis- 
piece," drawn over the etching itself, and in 
subordination to its leading lines ; and two pen- 
and-ink sketches, in which the artist was feeling 
his way towards that elaborate " Frontispiece " 
which was to be one of the most prized rarities 
of the whole noble sequence. 

The show is accompanied by illustrative notes, 
due, as it appears by the initials appended to 
them, to Mr. Bawlinson, who wrote a few 
years ago the catalogue of this ihe most 
important series of Turner's engraved works. 
They evince, of course, much knowledge and 
observation, though they may contain one or 
two remarks with which we shall not find it 
easy to agree; as where, for instance, Mr. 
Bawlinson says that, when Liher Studiorum was 
executed, mezzotint had "hardly as yet been 
employed for landscape engraving, except in the 
broadly treated backgrounds to the figures of 
Beynolds and Gainsborough." It is true, of 
course, that one of the most successful applica- 
tions of mezzotint to landscape — its application 
by David Lucas, under the painter's direction, 
to the rendering of the art of Constable — had 
not then been made. Bnt the whole series of 
mezzotints by J. B. Smith and Ward and others 
after those pictures of Morland in which land- 
scape is often a main interest had been executed 
years before; and, though their scale was 
greater (the smaller Morlands having more 
than once been wrought in stipple), there was 
in them much that could suggest the fittingneas 
of mezzotint to convey the sense of those 
atmospheric effects with which the genius of 
Turner was engaged. This, however, is but a 
trifling matter. The careful visitor will studv 
for himself, and will study generally with much 
advanta^ from the notes provided, the won- 
derful instances here before him of Turner's 
quickly acquired power over a method of en- 
graving the mastery in wbioh has ^een the soIq 
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title to fisune of many gifte4 men. He vill 
wonder, perhapa, 'wnet£er it was only by 
a Happy aooident that Turner's very first 
mezzotint — the "Severn and Wye" (for the 
" Frontupiece," although numbered as the first, 
was executed later on) — was one of his most 
successful. Anyhow, not only is the " Severn 
and Wye " seemingly one of the most faoile and 
fortunate records m existence of the serenity 
and peace of Nature, but, as a plate, it stood 
its wear, it did its duty in yielding a fair 
number of fine impressions, better than almost 
anything else whiui was tonohed by Tnmra's 
hand alone. 

I could wish that I had time to dwell a little 
on many more things that are in the gallery — 
the precious loans, for the most part of Mr. J. 
E. Taylor and Mr. Henry Yauffhan. As it is, 
however, I must content myself with asking 
particular attention to the curious aeries of 
proofs that illustrate the subject entitled 
"Calm;" with pointing out that, in the 
" Mer de Olace," the great artist who, as an 
engraver, was probably messed with the desig- 
nation of " amateur " reached a success in the 
representation of a befouled glader which the 
most professional engraver somehow happens 
never to have attained ; with pointing out, as an 
exceptional circumstance, that in the trial-proofs 
of the " Frontispiece " marked E. and F. the 
central lubject is incomparably finer than in the 
first state, while the first state is likewise incom- 
parably finer than any later state ; and, finally, 
with saying a word or two concerning the " In- 
terior of a Church." The "Interior of a 
Church " is especially worth notice. It is the 
only *! interior" in the whole XiSer, but that 
alone is not of any great consequence. It is, 
however, one of the most curious unions that 
may be discovered of Tumer'a weakness with 
Turner's strength. An eminent architect first 
made me conscious of Turner's often careless, 
faulty, one may say even sometimes absurd, 
drawing of Qothic architecture. That his sym- 
pathies were with the classic styles everyKHly 
Knows, but surely not often did he display his 
indifference to that which at all events began by 
being Qothic so clearly as in this plate. " What 
is the constmotion of this church ? " and " How 
account for its draughtsmanship P " are ques- 
tions more easily asked than answered. But, 
however difficult might be the answer to them, 
it is not difficult at all to see how extraordinary 
has been Turner's triumph in dealing, as he has 
dealt here, with artificial light. At one time 
it was intended that the effect should be of 
daylight; then candle-light — focussed here, 
diffused there ; and nothing is more interesting 
than to perceive how triumphantly the change 
was wrought. We forgive the dull, nay, the 
obscure, architeoture ; we are tender even to 
the dull sermon which will presently be 
preached by the vicar — he must have been a 
pluralist, surely — when out of the homely and, 
in his own day, most familiar acene Turner has 
been able to create an interest in atmospheric 
effect, in pure chiaroaeuro, and little else, of a 
kind as great as that which attadies to this 
unique performance by the paintra of mountain 
and of sky. Fbssekioe Wesuoke. 



MINOR EXniBITIONS. 

Mb. BABRnraTOir Nash had a " happy thought " 
when it occuried to him to bring together at 
his gallery in Savils Bow a number of fine 
examples of Bartolozzi and hii school. There 
is so great a rage for the pretty stippled prints 
which go under the general name of " Bar- 
tolozzis " that unprincipled dealers have not 
been slow to produce a large supply of more 
or less fraudillent imraessions. Mr. Andrew 
Tuar, in his interesting Preface to the Catalogue 
of this exhibition, supplies a good deal cf 
informfttion on the subject woioh will be 



usefttl to inexpwienoed collectors; and the 
oolleotion itself should be more useful still. 
It is also a pretty exhibition, being rich in 
good examples of that colour-printing which 
was so suited to Bartolozzi's peculiar method of 
engraving and the " miniature " character of 
his subjects. Although the art of Cipriani and 
Hamilton, of Burney and Angelica Eauffmann, 
was not of the most virile, it had qualities of 
lasting value — viz., style and grace. But Bar- 
tolozzi engraved the works of greater artists 
than these ; and his plates after Sir Joshua 
Beynolds, Stothard, and Cosway do not depend 
upon fashion for their attraction. The pupils 
of Bartolozzi and other engravers of bis tune 
and style are well represented here. Except 
to collectors, some of them are litUe known. 
The portrait of " Lady Bussell Manners " (169), 
engraved by B. Cooper after Stroehling (printed 
Strocftling in the catalogue), is one of the 
prettiest things here ; but how many have ever 
heard of the engraver or the artist P 

MJsssBS. Oladwsll akd Sohs, of Qraoe- 
ohuroh Street, have a little exhibition of pretty 
drawings and engravings by good artists, con- 
taining nothing of great importance. It has, 
however, one work (water-colour) of oonsiderable 
promise, " The Arrival of Emigrants at Castle 
Gardens, New York," by 8. G-. McCutcheon ; 
and an etching of unuaual interest— viz., " The 
Head of Spring," from the celebrated Botticelli 
in the Academy at Florence. The head is on a 
scale which allows the artist (Mr. 0. Martin) to 
reproduce faithfully its rare and delicate expres* 
sion. 



aORBESPONDENOE. 

ASBYBIAir BOTTLFTITBSS IS THE YATIOAir. 
Konu : Daci I, U«(. 

Becentiy a quantity of empty cases lying in 
one of the underground chambers of the Vatican 
were sold ; when they were being carried away, 
others, full of some heavy material, were 
discovered beneath them. Upon being opened, 
these were found to contain slabs of gyp- 
sum, stone, and terra-ootta bearing Assyrian 
sculptures and inscriptions. On searching the 
archives the invoice of them was found, and it 
appears that they were sent by one of Mr. 
liayard's coadjutors in 1855 as a present to Pope 
Pius IX. The coUeotion consists of sixteen 
pieoes. 

No. 1 is a most beautifully out and perfectly 
preserved inscription of twenty- one lines in 
cuneiform or arrow-head characters. It was 
found at £horsabad, and contains an account of 
a new palace built by a certain king. 

2. Another fragment of inscription on terra- 
ootta, found at Eouyumk. 

ii. A very fine regal figure kneeling on one 
knee. Both hands are stretched forth to touch 
the Samed Tree, which stands before him. The 
king's hair and beard are elaboratly plaited and 
cnried. He wears a cap on his head, on which 
lie two serpents, the tails rising upwards over 
the forehmd, and the heads reaching over 
the ears ; they have a nut, or some small round 
object, in their mouths. Thus the serpents, 
lying side by side, form the frontal border of the 
headgear. Some writers, speaking of these 
ornaments, so frequently found on the caps of 
of Assyrian personages, call them horns. But 
in this piece of sculpture, the heads of the 
serpents, the scales on the bodies, and the 
tapering tails leave no room to doubt of their 
obaraotar. The figure has wings on his back. 
His dress consists of an under tunic, confined 
round the waist by a girdle, the oords and 
tassels of which fall almost to the bottom of tiie 
outer richly fringed robe. In the belt are 
stock thre* weapons, the handles alone of whioh 
are visible. The feet are protected by sandals, 
the leather rising so as to cover the beel ; the 



straps of the sandals pass round the neat tos 
and connect both sides of the sole. Braceleti 
are on the arms; and a beautifully shaped 
earring, oonsLsting of a thick ring, &om wiuoh 
is suspended a graceful amphora, hangs fron 
his ear. The wu>le figure is fall of force and 
majesty. 

4. Another slab of gypsum, about three feat 
and a-half by two feet and a-half— the largest of 
the lot — bears a most spirited and well-designed 
standing human figure with the head of aa 
eagle. It is robed somewhat in the sama 
manner as the king, with weapona also in ths 
girdle. A species pf crested nathered helmet 
is on the head, and wings are at the back, la 
the raised right hand is a pine-oone ; in thslsft 
a flat satchel, rather wider at the bottom thin 
top, is held oy the handle. Bound the neck ii 
a snmptaoas necklaoe of cabodhon stones an- 
droled by metal. Also round the neck is a 
cord, with an object sospended from it ooa- 
oealed beneath the dress, and whioh we may 
presume' to be an amulet. Heavy bracelets are 
on the arms, and the ^rments are elegantly 
fringed, as in the previous sculpture. Iheaa 
figures were found at.Nimroud, and Mr. Layail 
mentions having found some precisely similii. 
Both these slabs are carved with remarkabla 
artistic instinct, and with a freedom of toueh 
and design that tells of an accustomed hand. 
On the upper border are some cuneiform ohar- 
aoters partly broken away. 

5. An oblong; slab, a little more tlian three feet 
long by thirteen inches high, shows a couple of 
men aueep under their tents ; another approsehes 
and points to them. Behind him is a kneeling 
camel ; above it the arm and leg of a man can 
be seen, but tiie remainder is obliterated. _ 

6. On this small fragment three figures sit un- 
comfortably on very small round cushions upon 
a rafL whioh a man standing at the back ii 
propMling with an oar. Herodotus mentioni 
cargoes of date- wine bein^ floated on rafts dovn 
to Babylon. And at thu day travellers and 
merchandise are floated down, only at preeent 
the cargoes are sustained by inflated skins, 
whioh are sent back on camels to be ready 
for another journey. 

7. This sculpture represents three human 
bodies sinking beneath the sea, with surprised 
fishes swimming around. 

8. This fragment shows a remarkably fin* 
figure of a warrior in full costume ; on the left 
arm is a large round buckler and in the hand 
a lanoe, while the right hand grasps a wand or 
sling. Two figures are in the under compart- 
ment of the same slab ; and palm-trees are 
figured on both. 

9. Two men carry, slung across their shoulders, 
what may be coils of rope or nets. 

10. Slaves are carrying logs of wood, while 
two overseers, lifting l£e rod to strike, art 
urging them forward. This is particularly in- 
teresting in connexion with the first-mentioned 
inscription of the king who is building a mag- 
nificent palace. 

11-12. Horses held by their grooms. The 
heads are very spirited. Some of the horses 
have the mane dressed, and have great tassels 
hanging on their breasts. One of the men has 
a quiver of turows on his back. ^ 

13. A couple of men are hurrying forward 
carrying two tables, which are ornamented 
with animals' heads. They wear oonical hats. 

14. A triangular slab represents elaboraUlf 
the attack on a city or castle. Warriors under 
the shelter of their shields are climbing ladders. 
A man on the rampart has thrown over one ot 
the enemy, who falls headlong from the walla. 
Beneath, soldiers are creeping on ander their 
shields, while others are displacing, with their 
glaives, stones from the town walL 

16. These may be fugitives. The woman 
carries her child straddle-legs on her shoulder*. 
The man ia front of her carries a hirge box oa 
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hia ahoulder, aitd akms of win* huig 0T«r kit 
arm. 

16. A group of archers are ahooting frov 
behind an aroh. The attitadee aie apirited and 
fall of movement. T. L. C0H0I4'T. 



NOTES ON ABT AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 

Tez Master of Dnl^oh College, Dr. Carver, 
to whom scholars owe a deht of gratitude for 
the great interest which he has always taken in 
the treasures nndw his carej is now preparing a 
catalogue of the works of art belonging to tiie 
college. Many of the portraits are of very con- 
siderable value ; but the most interesting is that 
of Bichard Burbage (said to have been painted 
by the actor himself), which bears a very 
remarkable resemblance to Bhakspere. It 
seemed at first impossible to identify many of 
the portraits ; buV after maoh trouble and in- 
vestigation, Dr. Carver has overoune nearly 
every difficulty. 

Iir addition to the forthcoming exhibition at 
the Boyal ▲oademy of pictures and drawings by 
the late Dante Gabriel Rossetti, we are glad to 
announoe that the Burlington Fine Arte Olub 
are about to place in their gallery at the same 
time a supplementary collection of his works 
with a view to co-operate with the Academy in 
affording as full and comprehensive a representa- 
tion of the painter aa circumstances permit. 
Crayon, pencil, and pen-and-ink drawings, 
betides some of the artist's early water-colours, 
would find an appropriate place in such a col- 
lection. The oommittee wUl be obliged if i>os- 
sessors of snch works by the artist, who are 
wiUing to aid in this scheme, will communicate 
with ibe secretary, at 17 Savile Bow. 

The January number of the Magazine of 
Art will contain the first of Prof. Sidney Colvin's 
chapters on the painters represented in the Fitz- 
william Museum ; it deals with the YenetianB, and 
is illustrated with engravings after Veronese's 
" Hermes and Agraulos " and the "Marriage of 
St-. Cdtharine" of Francesco Bizo daSanta Croce.. 
Mr. Austin Dobson contributes a " Ballade of 
the Thrush," and the editor a note on "Millet 
as an Art Critic." There are also to be articles 
on nursery art, on Oioranui Duprb (by Leader 
Scott), on the picturesque aspects of the Tyne, 
on Mr. Herkomer's house, and on tobacco- 
pipes — the last by Mr. H. V. Baruett. 

It would seem that the illustrations of George 
Cruikshank — we mean, of course, the George 
Cruikshank, and not the living draughtsman 
who inherits his relative's name and is pleased 
to adopt his signature — are by no means falling 
f in value. At theBeokfordsiJethiaweekaoopy 
of the famous Qrimm — the Orimm with uie 
illustrations printed in bronze- coloured ink — 
fetched £64. 

Last week took place at Bdinbnrgh the sale 
: of the ooUeotion of coins belonging to Mr. 
> George B. Simpson, of Brottghty Ferry, whose 
library had been sold a fortnight earlier. The 
! prices obtained wwe very high, in some c a ses 
t above all iwecedent. Among tha gold Minswe 
I may mention a Bordeaux noble of the Black 
: Prince (£16 16f.) ; a aovweign of Heory YII. 
(£11 lis.); a thirty-shilling pieoa of James I. 
I (£12); a fifteen-shilling piece of James I. 
I (£30 lOs.) : a five-pound piece of George IV. 
, (£IU). But the greatest rarities were the 
, t^icottish coins, which included a crown of 
i James y. (£26) ; a twenty- shilling pieoa of 
I Mary (£28) ; and a unicorn of Jamaa IV. 
• (£10 IDs.). The three days' sale realised nearly 
, £1,500. 

Mr. AzFiiED Gray has sent us a large parcel 
of so-caUed "Egyptian and other Christmas 
Cards." They are not etchings, but pen-and- 
ink drawings, done with some skill, and hand- 
somely reproduced. The artists are Mr. Ghray 



lumself and Mr. W. O. Baxter. The power of 
the latter as a humMist if best shown in soma 
of the Egyptian series. Mr. Gray inolinea to 
the beautiful, but succeeds much better with 
his children than with his grown women. We 
must not omit to notice a giood example of 
hand-painting on poroelaine [tie), which again 
is not poroelam, but (wa believe) soma prepara- 
tion of gelatine. 



THB ■TAOB. 

"IMPULSE" AT TBE ST. JAMES'S. 
ITimEa a. feeble and inadequate name, there is 
to be seen at the St. James's Theatre, since 
the re-opening on Saturday, an interesting 
piece. Mr. Stephenson, its author, has been, 
so fiar aa we know, little heard <^ hitherto, 
though, under a pseudonym, he has written not 
without suooeas. His present and most im- 
portant venture — a play which Messrs. Hare 
and Eendal have Uiought so well of as to make 
it, in all likelihood, the principal piece of their 
season — is derived, it seems, in a measure from 
the French, the author avowing in the play. 
bill his indebtedness to " La Maison du liari." 
We do not know " La Maison du Mari." Many 
of our brethren do not know "La Maison du 
Mari," though it is not for us to say whether 
this proves that critics are always ill-in- 
formed, or that Mr. Stephenson is exceptionally 
well-read. Let us suppose the latter, as it is 
the pleasanter alternative. To speak, then, of 
the new piece briefly on its oWn merits, and 
without reference to that from which it may 
have been derived, " Impulse " is an interesting 
and sympathetic play. But it is of the otder of 
play that does not improve when its purport is 
unfolded in brief narrative. It is written well, 
but it is written for the stage. Ite characters, 
which would seem familiar copies rather than 
creations if we attempted to describe them in 
a dozen words, are, on the stag^, crisply out, 
well outlined, fully modelled. Its situations 
are hardly new, but they are very telling. In 
brief, the piece is a piece to be enjoyed on 
the boards. We can then and there follow, 
not without excitement, the fortunes of a mis- 
aaderstanding husband and a misunderstanding 
wife, both of whom have exoellant qualities ; 
and we can laugh heartily at the oomedy 
scenes, to which tiie efforto of Mr. and Mr?. 
Kendal are, on this occasion, reserved. 

Mr. Kendal plays a well-meaning bring of 
the Dundreary type, influential in the action of 
the play. Mrs. Kendal enacto a charming 
woman of the world, equally influential and 
more happily so, and — we must add — equally 
removed from vivid personal interest in the 
concern of the story. Both these very highly 
skilled artiste — nay, this very highly skilled 
artist and this actress of genius — contribute im- 
mensely to the success of the piece. If it is 
said that Mr. Kendal's comedy power, aa shown 
in the present pieoe, is nnsuapeoted and a revela- 
tion, that is only, we venture to think, because 
it has not always been keenly watched. Mr. 
Kendal baa long given evidence that he is a 
oennine oomedian. To the greatest powers of 
Mrs. Kendal the new play does not, as we have 
already implied, give full scope. One side only 
of her art — and a good side enough, but not 
the highest and rarest — is here made visible. 
People who enjoy seeing Mrs. Kendal at her 
best onlv — and we are avowedly among them — 
may feel a little disposed to grumble because 
the opportunitv is not here given ; but, on the 
other hand, when so much has been written 
about the unwillingness of first-class English 
actors to appear in secondary characters, recog- 
nition is due to the assumption of a secondary 
character with the intention of giving complete- 
ness to the csst. No one on the stege would 
make as much of Mri . Beresford — the charming 
widow of the new piece — as Mrs. Kendal makes 



of her ; and the heroine, a femma inoomprite, and 
ineomprite tot a period somewhat unnecessarily 
prolonged, is played by Miss Linda Dietz with 
admirable judgment and good taste. We have 
not seen very much of Miss Linda Dietz in all- 
important parte. It is new to us, we confess, and 
a welcome surprise, that she has claim to play 
them. But her success is decided. Three other 
players demand particular mention. First, there 
IS Mr. Wenman — a character-actor we suppose 
we may call him — who plays Colonel Macdonald, 
the husband, with genuine and well- restrained 
vigour. Mr. Wenman is clearly remembered to 
have done good things before now, but of his 
different successes this is distinctly the greatest. 
His military man is what we shoidd expect him 
to be at the St. James's — the military man of 
real life — something quite other than the con- 
ventional soldier of the stage. Mrs. Gaston 
Murray plays a comic woman with individuality 
and apparent relish. Though wa cannot hold 
of "Impube" that it is all that ite wannest 
admirers have already declared it to be, it is 
an interesting drama, with a disposition to turn 
to an interesting oomedv ; it is well written, 
well acted, and it will hold the stage for at least 
the worst of the winter. 



STAGE NOTES. 



Thb opening of a new theatre must not be left 
quite without recced, though the "Noveltj" 
gives us nothing more important than " Melita, 
or the Parsee's Daughter." Though the story is 
of Hindostan, nothing is more undeniably 
European than the music. And it is European 
not of the highest kind ; catchy, tuneful, and 
with the reso urces of the orchaatra very slightly 
drawn upon. No one of great eminence appears 
in the piece, but few who perform pertorta ill ; 
and there is some dancing that bears only.the 
very remotest relatioa to the natiich that it 
calls itself. It is well that one or two arrange- 
mento " in front of the house " should be chron- 
icled with approval. "Half-price" in the 
middle of the evening is a custom that, in 
theatres relying a good deal on purely popular 
support, should never have been abandoned. 
The man with half an evening on his hands 
should be encouraged to drop in. Again, there 
is the advantege eJtorded of every seat taken 
for the whole evening being numbered and 
reserved. The pit is, in this way, a place that 
it is possible to go to. 

PooB old Miss Kelly is dead — ^tha same week 
that was fatal to the doytn of English medicine 
having been fatal to the doyenne of the 
EngUsh stage. It is to be feared that to the 
present generation the aged actress vras chiefly 
known in connexion with the cramped little 
playhouse formerly styled by all, and even now 
referred to by some, as " Miss Kelly's Theatre." 
The Boyalty was built for her, and she had 
there not only a stage for the public, but a 
school for the student What would this old, 
but to the last intelligent and lively, lady have 
said, we wonder, to the latest school of dramatic 
art, which, under a fair share of fashionable as 
well as fussy patronage, is beginning to do ite 
work as the grave doses over one of the very 
earliest of our teachers of deportment, elocution, 
and dramatic action ? 



MUSIO. 

REGENT OONOERTS. 

Miss Dort Petebsoit and Mr. Biohars 
BiTRMEiBTER, pianiste from Hamburg, gave 
what was described as a "grand morning 
concert" at the SteinwayHall last Saturday. 
The programme was not well selected : there 
was far too much of Liszt's music, and — to say 
nothing of Chopin's gr^nde polotiaite (op. 22), 
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vhioh was given without the introduotoiy 
andante tplanato — one of the pieoes proved to 
be a snare and a delusion. A duet for piano- 
forte by Weber was announced ; but what was 
really placed was an arrangement for two 
pianos of Liszt's transcription for pianoforte and 
orchestra of Weber's polaeca (op. 72)_, in which 
he uses as introduction (but with many 
additions ef his own) the largo from the grande 
polonaiM (op, 21). liszt, or any other oom- 
poser, is free to transcribe, add, or take away 
as he pleases ; but, when such derangements 
of the great masters are used, they should be 
properly announced on the ooaoert programme. 
Miss Donr Peterson played very well a short 
piece by Liszt entitled " Liebestraum," but she 
was certainly unwise in trying to perform the 
very difiSoult " Norma Fantasie " by the same 
composer. Mr. B. Burmeister showed much 
mechanical ability in the Chopin polonaise, and 
his rendering of Beethoven's sonata (op. 90) in 
some parts showed good feeling. The second 
movement was better played than the first 

Mr. Willing's first concert with the new choir 
was given at St. James's Hall last Tuesday 
evening. The orchestra, with Mr. Oarrodus as 
leader, was an excellent one ; and the same may 
be said of the choir, composed principally of 
members of the late Sacred Harmonic Society. 
The performance commenced with "God save 
the Queen," after which followed Handel's 
" Aois and Galatea." The solo vocalists an- 
nounced were Miss Marie Bose, Mr. E. Lloyd, 
Mr. Albert James, and Mr. J. Bridson. Mr. 
Lloyd, however, was prevented from singing by 
sudden indisposition, and his place was taken, 
though only for a time, by Mr. Frank 
Boyle. Of course every allowance must be 
made for a vocalist who is called upon to 
sing at short notice; but Mr. Boyle, owing 
to a cold, proved himself so incompetent 
a substitute that after two attempts he had 
to withdraw, and some of the music in the 
second part was of necessity omitted. The 
other vocalists were very suooessfol in their 
respective rSltt, The chorus-singing was firm 
and vigorous, but not always interesting. 
Gade's " Psyche " was performed for the first 
time in London. We spoke in the Aoasemv 
about the music when it was produced 
at Birmingham under the composer's direction. 
We need therefore only notice the performance 
at St James's Hall, but we cannot say that 
it was in all respects satisfactory. Mdme. Marie 
Ilose took the part of Psyche, as at Birmingham, 
and sang with much charm and feeling. Mr. 
F. King gave a capital rendering of i£e Eros 
music. IHie two trios for solo voices were sung 
in a very pleasing and refined manner by Miss 
Coward, Miss J. Bosse, and Mr. Albert James ; 
while Miss Bosse declaimed in an able manner 
the Proserpine mnsio in llie third part. The 
ohorus-ainging was at times rough, nnoertain,and 
especially lacking in light and soade; this may, 
however, be to a certain extent aoconnted for by 
the fact that the delicate orchestral accompani- 
ments were not played in a sufficiently refined 
and subdued manner. Ifr, Willing, as a con- 
ductor, displays a certain amount of vigour ; 
this, however, is only one of many things 
required of a ehtf-d'oreliatre. Beating with the 
foot, rapping on the desk, are certainly now and 
then necessary ; bat one should have resort to 
these means onlj^ in oases of extreme necessity. 
Such demonstrations really betoken weakness on 
the part of the conductor rather than on the part 
of the performers, or, what is perhaps as bad, 
insufficient rehearsal. Many of the movements 
were taken at a dragging rate, and, indeed, in 
some oases (particularly in the first and third 
parts) at nearly half the rate indicated by the 
composer. The concert, already a long one, was 
thus unduly lengthened. The next ponormanoe 
^rill 1)0 Mendelssobn's "Elijah," on January 30. 

J, S. SBBDI.OOK. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Oreat Pyramid. By Bichard A. Proctor. 
(Chatto & WiDdua.) 

That a second eminent aatronomer of our 
day ahoold elect to '* take up " the Qreat 
Pyramid, and that he should take it up, as 
Mr. Prootor does, in a practical and intel- 
ligible fashion, is both interesting and fortu- 
nate. Not ten, perhaps, in ten thousand of 
either Mr. Proctor'a or Prof. Piazzi Smyth's 
readers are qualified to adjudicate upon the 
merits of their respective theories. Yet it is 
something merely to know that doctors dis- 
agree ; and, when doctors who disagree g^ve 
QB the opportonity of knowing where and 
why they differ, we who are neither astrono- 
mers, astrologers, nor mathematicians are 
distinctly benefited. It need scarcely be 
said that Mr. Proctor dissents from Prof. 
Piazzi Smyth in all that regards the divinely 
appointed mission of the Great Pyramid. 

Mr. Proctor's enquiry may be roughly 
divided under two principal heads, the first 
having for its object to discover how the 
Oreat Pyramid was built, and the second, 
why it was built. He treats the former as 
an architectural, the latter as an astrological, 
question, but assigns to astronomy an im- 
portant part in both. To an outsider, it will 
probably seem that Mr. Proctor deals more 
conclusively with the first question than with 
the second. Touching the building of the 
pyramid, he holds that it was "certainly 
constructed in accordance with astronomical 
observations of great accuracy, and conducted 
with g^reat skill ; " and he shows, as it seems 
to me quite dearly, that, in the absence of 
■ach instruments of observation and measure- 
ment as we now possess, the exact orientation 
of the foundation, and the subsequent eleva- 
tion of the superstructure in conformity with 
that foundation, could by no possibility have 
been as successfully achieved in any other 
way. That I should here reproduce the 
elaborate chain of reasoning which has already 
been so widely circulated in the pages of 
Knoteledge is, of course, impossible ; but Mr. 
Proctor's interpretation of the uses of the 
aaoending and descending passages is too 
remarkable to be passed over. It was, he 
shows, in the first place necessary to take the 
altitude of the pole-star, in order to determine 
the elevation of the true pole of the heavens. 
This was an indispensable condition of 
the orientation of the base. Having no 
telescope, the architect accordingly bored 
an observing tube pointing northwards 
in the solid core of rock upon which the 
pyramid was to be built, and so made the ba^e 



of the structure itself serve the purpose of 
an observatory. Having thus secured a 
direct view of the pole-stu, and obtained the 
exact points of the compass, it became 
necessary to devise some means of obtaining a 
true level. For this purpose a squared space 
(the subterraneous chamber of the plans) 
was excavated at the bottom of the observing 
tube and precisely in the centre of the base of 
the intended pyramid. This chamber, when 
flooded with water a few inches deep, would 
have afforded " the only one method effective 
enough to give the required accuracy." 
(Herodotus, by the way, might have been 
misled by the tradition of this flooded 
chamber when he wrote that the undergpround 
vault was in " a sort of island surrounded by 
water introduced from the Nile.") Orienta- 
tion and level being assured, the building 
would be begun ; the architect meanwhile 
repeating these processes for each successive 
layer of masonry. When this masonry rose 
to the height of the passage-entrance on the 
north face of the pyramid, the builders would 
find themselves shut off from direct ob- 
servation of the pole-star. Their obvious 
course would then be to obtain a re- 
flection of its rays, which might be done by 
carrying up a second passage through the 
masonry " in such a direction as to contain 
the rays from the pole-star after refiection 
upon a horizontal surface, such as that of still 
water." This they actually did in construct- 
ing the passage commonly called the " ascend- 
ing gallery;" and Mr. Proctor points out 
that, by plugging the lower part of the first 
passage, and then flooding it at its point of 
junction with the ascending gallery, a mirror- 
like surface would be obtained upon which 
the rays of the pole-star (admitted down the 
north aperture) would ba not only reflected, 
but distinctly visible down the new observa- 
tion-tube. The reason why the ascending 
passage is inclined at the same angle to the 
horizon as the descending passage is now for 
the flrst time explained. Nor is this all. 
Another, and a very remarkable, piece of cor- 
roborative proof is yet to come. It is obvious 
that, at the point of junction where the 
second water-surface was produced, the casing 
stones of the descending passage would need 
to be most perfectly fitted and cemented, in 
order that the water might not percolate and 
drain away. Just here, accordingly, the 
stones are not only better joined than else- 
where, but are actually made of a harder and 
better material. It is almost unnecessary to 
add that Mr. Proctor entirely discountenances 
the theory of the " friction slope," and the 
views of those who maintain that the slant 
descending passage was meant for the sliding 
down of the sarcophagus. 

" If the sarcophagus alone had been in question, 
we may be certain that the pyramid engineers 
would never have arranged for sliding it down 
to the place where the ascending passage begins, 
in order afterwards to raise it by the ascending 
passage. . . . fint to say truth, moving the 
sarcophagus was a mere nothing compared with 
the lifting of the great solid blo<d:s which formed 
the pyramid's mass. The engineers who moved 
those blocks to their places would not have 
wanted slant passages at the right friction slope 
by which to take the sarcophagus to its place ; 
nor would they have provided for unnecessary 
descents or ascents either, but have taken the 



saroopha^ from the outside to its proper levslf 
and sent it along a level passage " (p. 150). 

I am bound to say that Mr. Proctor's argu> 
ment as to the position and purposes of these 
passages appears to me to prove itself; and I 
scarcely see how any unprejudiced reader caa 
verify the argument by the accompanying 
sectional plan without being convinced. 

Equally well reasoned is Mr. Proctor's 
argument regarding the astronomical uses of 
the Great (^lery, which (so long as the 
growth of the pyramid and the biulding of 
the King's Chamber did not block its out- 
look) was, ia fact, a colossal stone telescope 
without lenses. Nothing can be more simple, 
or, as I take it, more conclusive, than the way 
in which Mr. Proctor demonstrates how the 
architectural peculiarities of this gallery 
(hitherto quite inexplicable) are one and aU 
ingenious devices to narrow the walls at the 
top for the proper support of the superin- 
cumbent weight, while keeping them at the 
same time vertical for astronomical purposes. 
Now, too, we see how it is that this vast 
vault — being a telescope which had served its 
turn and could no longer be kept open: — ends 
against a huge space of dead wtJl pierced 
only by the entrance to a comparatively small 
horizontal passage leading into the King's 
Chamber. 

Thus far all seems clear. When, how- 
ever, Mr. Proctor, after inviting us to 
view the stars through this mighty tube, 
volunteers to take us out upon the broad 
platform of the unfinished pyramid as it ap- 
peared when this end of the Great Gallery 
floor just reached the level of the fiftieth 
layer of masonry ; and when he there intro- 
duces us to a whole army of observers and 
transit-workers, "armed, perhaps, with as- 
trolabes, armillary spheres, direction-tubes, 
and ring-carrying rods," we begin to feel that 
we are getting a little out of our depth. 
Nor are we, on the whole, greatly re-assured 
when desired to compare Mr. Proctor's 
diagram of the pyramid platform (fig. 9) 
with the scheme of an elaborate horoscope 
from MaphaeVe Jbttrology, and are hereby 
shown how this "carefully oriented square 
plane surface," built at such a woful cost of 
human labour some five or six thousand years 
ago, was neither more nor less than Khoofoo's 
"horoscope-platform." Mr. Prootor hence 
goes on to suggest — (1) that the successors of 
Khoofoo had each a separate pyramid because, 
according to astrological rule, each man 
needed a separate horoscope; (2) that the 
astrologers who superintended the building of 
the Great Pyramid were Ghaldaean visitors 
who had " gained great influence " over 
Khoofoo ; (3) that the p3rramids of Khoofoo, 
Khafra, Menkara, and Aseska-f (AsychLs) 
must have been all built by Khoofoo (or by 
Khoofoo with the co-operation of Khafra), aa 
othermse each successive king would inevit- 
ably have striven to make his pyramid larger 
than the pyramids of his ancestors ; (4) that 
every pyramid was primarily an observatory 
and secondarily a tomb; (5) that, because 
Proclns states that each pyramid terminated 
in a platform from which the priests made 
their celestial observations, the said observa- 
tions were " therefore religious in character ; " 
(6) that no reason can be imagined why a 
building intended only for a tomb should be 
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placed with its four sides exaotly facing the 
four oardinal points ; (7) that " it seems 
utterly incredible that such a building as the 
Oreat Pyramid should have bewi erected for 
one man's body only." 

Original and ingenious as are Mr. Prootor's 
oonoluaions on these seven points, I find 
myself nnaUe to accept them j And for (he 
following reasons : — 

(1) With the single exoeption of the Irwo- 
iold interment of Kiqg Sevek-em-Mf and 
Queen Nubkhas, his wife, as shown in the 
"Amherst" papyrus, I am not aware that 
there is any known example of an Egyptian 
Pharaoh (previous to the period of the Her* 
Her family) being buried otherwise than alene 
in hia sepulchre. At Thebee, we find a Valley 
of the Tombs of the Kings and a Valley of the 
Tombs of the Queens. (2) Thore exists no 
monumental evidence of the arrival of any 
such Ghaldaean yiaitors ; and it is impossible, 
at the present stage of our knowledge, to 
assign the period of Abraham's journey to any 
particular reign, or even to any particular 
dynasty. ^o, the shepherd Fhilitis, 
casually mentioned by Herodotus, is too 
shadowy a personage to be seriously accepted 
as the representative of a Semitic tribe. (8) 
If Mr. Proctor is correct in his astrological 
theory (and it is a theory which indeed has 
much in its favour), he is here sufficiently 
answered by a previous argument of his own, 
wherein he suggests that astrological precedent 
may have detemined the proportion in which 
a son 8 horoscope-platform should be smaller 
than that of his father. According to this 
hypothesis, pyramids of the fourth genera- 
tion would necessarily be of insignificant 
proportions. But whence does Mr. Proctor 
take his measurements of the pyramid of 
Aseska-f? The name of that pyramid — 
£heb, the "Cool," or the "Refreshing"— 
is known through two sepulchral inscriptions 
in private tombs of the period ; but its site 
has not yet been identified. (4) This as. 
sumption cannot, I imagine, be r^arded by 
Egyptologists as anything but a simple in- 
version of the facts. (5) It may well be 
that each pyramid, when in process of oon- 
atruotioD, was used as a platform for astro- 
nomical observations, in which case it would 
inevitably have been so used by the priests. 
But this is no proof that their observations 
were " religions in character ." It only shows 
that those important Court officials of the 
Ancient Empire called " the Herseshtu of the 
Heavens " (or, as we should say. Astronomers 
Boyal) belonged to that sacerdotal body in 
whose hands was vested all the learning and 
science of Egypt. That astronomy as a 
sdence, and astronomers as a class, should 
have been in such force at this remote epoch 
shows, at all events, that no Ghaldaean 
hypothesis is needed to account for the 
astronomical features of the Great Pyramid ; 
nor can it be doubted that the ancient 
Egyptians at least equalled the ancient 
Chaldaeans in their knowledge of the move- 
ments of the heavenly bodies. (6) To this 
objection may be opposed the words of 
Mariette : — 

" Les qnatre faces sont orient^es paroequ'elles 
sont d^di^, par des raisons my^ologiques, 
aux quatres points oardinanx, et que, &d» un 
monument soignS oomme I'est une pyramide, 



nne fsoe dtfdi^ an Need, par exmnple, ne pent 
pas dtre toorntfe vers nn autre point que le 
Nord." 

(7) J Qonfass I do not see why it should be 
"inoredible" that the Ghreat Pyramid was 
nothing but the tomb of one maa. For a 
mighty monarch who rdgnad sixty-thfee 
years, the Oreat Pyramid is not nearly sp 
wonderful a sepulchre as that of a private 
individual of Thebes named Petamenap, whose 
subterraneous tomb at Dayr^l-Babaree (con- 
sisting of courts, halls, passages, staircases, 
pits, and chambers) represents 23,809 square 
feet of excavated rock, the walls of which 
are in great part covered with hieroglyphic 
texts elaborately sculptured. The execution 
of this astonishing underground labyrinth 
must have taken nearly as many years as 
the building of the Oreat Pyramid; yet 
Petamenap was hut a wealthy priest. GKven 
these two essential conditions, a long life and 
a long purse, no tomb could be too vast of 
too splendid for the ambition of an Ancient 
Egyptian. The Great Pyramid may un- 
doubtedly have been utilised as a " horoscope- 
platform " at certain stages of its growth. 
I fully incline to believe that it was so 
utilised. But I also believe that such use 
was purely incidental ; and that, horoscope or 
no horoscope, the dimensions of the structure 
would iu any case have been equally large. 
A pyramid, whatever its size, was a tomb, 
and nothing but a tomb — " I'envelope ex- 
t^rienre et a jamais impenetrable d'une 
momie " (Mariette). 

It is interesting to note in this oonnextoq 
a new pyramid-hypothesis lately advanced by 
a distinguished American traveller who, 
during the last twelve months, has submitted 
to various learned societies his views upon the 
area and volume of Lake Moeris, the site of 
the Labyrinth, and the origin of the Pyramids, 
Concerning these last, Mr. Cope Whitehouse 
conceives that the Qheezeh platform was 
once a range of rooky hills, such as are now 
found in the neighbouring Wady Padhi 
(and, I may add, in parts of Nubia) ; hills 
" weathered " into fantastic shapes, to which 
" horizontal strata gave an artificial appear- 
ance and pyramidal summits." These rooks 
were " mined, like coal or salt ; " and, when 
the better stone was extracted from the heart 
of the mass, the inferior material — left sup- 
ported on natural piers — was cut into blocks, 
" lowered from above, and pushed into place " 
to build the pyramid. Such is Mr. Cope 
Whitehouse's argument, which is as remark- 
able for originality as Mr. Proctor's scheme 
of orientation and levelling. When, however, 
Mr. Cope Whitehouse goes on to maintain 
that the pyramids were not built till the time 
of the making of Moeris ; and that the early 
kings, having been first buried in rock-cut 
sepulchres in these same hills, were " shifted " 
up into structures built by the Pharaohs of a 
long subsequent dynasty, I am compelled to 
differ from him altogether. A fusion of Mr. 
Proctor's and Mr. Cope Whitehouse's re- 
spective theories would perhaps bring us very 
near to the truth. 

Meanwhile, one feels inclined to ask if 
astronomers, engineers, amateur theologians, 
and learned folk generally will, in future, 
trouble their heads less about th^ Oreat 
Pyramid when they learn that it was not 



" the " Oreat Pvrsmid after all, bat only one 
of three, all of the same dimensions ? Or will 
the simple fact of its triplicity make it trebly 
occult, and so tend to multiply by three what 
specialists are wont to call " the literature of 
the subject " ? We have, at all events, Prof. 
Maspero's authority for the fact that (wo 
ruined pyramids lying southward of the 
Oheezeh group — mere piles of ruin left 
almost unnoticed to this day — prove, on 
bein^ partially cleared of debris, to hsTe 
originally been of the same size as the famow 
pyramid of Khoofoo. Neither has been opened 
in modern times, though both will probablj 
prove to have been violated at some remote 
epoch. Ere now, the excavations begun hit 
season will have been resumed, and we maj 
hope soon to have news of the identification 
of two more royal tombs of (he period at 
(he Ancient Empire. 

AUBLXA. B. £sWi.BDS. 



Arthur Sugh Glough: a Monograph. B/ 
Samuel Waddington. (Bell.) 

Mk. WASDiVGHToir is a good lover of hi) 
subject; and it is undeniably one deaernng 
a monograph of this kind. Apology, there- 
fore, was not required for this volume; bat 
a different handling, I think, was — certainly 
a different temper. Mr. Waddington seems 
to think it a sufficient qualification for appre- 
ciating Clough that one should noisily decrj 
those from whom Clough differed. lo have 
written, for instance, pp. 80-82, with their 
condescending censure of Mr. Keble, their 
urbane acceptance of Card. Newman's prob- 
able veracity, or, pp. 140, 141, with their 
complacent assurance that " old beliefs die 
hard," the rueful flippancy of ooapling St. 
Evremond with St. Augustine, the really 
ludicrous argument that people who beliered 
in antiquity and authority ought to hare 
gone back to the Vedas and Confuciut » 
older still, and to have preferred Lucretiue to 
Ignatius and Baa^ on the same ground— these 
are defects of taste and insight so glaring 
that I prefer to indicate them merely. It 
would be well if Mr. Waddington pat to 
himself this test — a test which he should, 
I think, welcome : " What would Clough, in 
a serious mood, have thought of suoh an 
attitude towards his great adversaries?" In 
fact, Mr. Waddington has not learned the 
very rudiments of that art so necesearf to 
a biographer — self-effacement. 

Biographically, the work adds but little 
to knowledge previously accessible. It con- 
tains, however, a somewhat fuller account 
of Clough's scattered prose writings and of 
his American experiences tban Mr. Palgrare'i 
Preface to the Poena or even Mr. Hutton's 
moat interesting essays affords us. Of the 
greater poems Mr. Waddiogtoo speaks with 
that heeitatiou which is inevitable so long u 
we insist on comparing things esaentially 
unlike. It is not very useful to balance 
"The Bothie" against "Dipsycbus," or 
either against "Amours de Voyage." They 
have one point of contact, and, so far as 1 
can see, one only. In all three the atti- 
tude of hesitancy is depicted with a master 
hand. But here they part company. In 
the " Bothie " we have a hero of 
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developed opinions, bat of rt/tf putially 
developed oharaoter; where thongbt toachep 
action, he ia surprised and oonraeed; the 
aooial phenomena of the world, its rank and 
fashion, its sezeB and affections, pozale and 
distraet him. The special obarm of the poem 
— apart from its notable pioturesqueness and 
moniant satire — 

" Ah ! replied Philip, alas < the noted phrase of 

the Prayer-book, 
Dalitg «mr dtOg in Ibat Mttt^Vft towhieh Ood 

Juu eaUed v$. 
Seems to nw always to mean, when the little rioh 

boys say i^ 
Standing ia vdvat fMok by mamma's bmeaded 

floBneas, 
Eyelag her gold-fastened book and the watoh 

and ohaln at her bosom. 
Seams to me always to mean, 'Mat, drink, cmd 

iKMr mind othen ! ' " — 

its charm, one may say, for a lai^ge fraotioa 
of its readers, ia its Oxonian flavour. Here, 
if anywhere in literature, is the kXt/Saii' 
iminiptos of a Long Vacation and its happy 
oompaniooships. 

In "Dipsyohns," on the other hand, we 
have a high-minded, low-spirited recluse, 
striving vainly against the conventional sug- 
geetiona and temptations of the world. The 
spirit that dogs him is that of his own 
despairing weakness, coupled with the natural 
human craving to make the best — that u, the 
most comfortable — of a bad job. Thus Dip- 
aychus loses the aspiration without gainioe 
the comfort ; the " little grain of oonsoieoce " 
has sonred the whole lump, yet failed to 
leaven it. The attempt to serve Qod and 
Mammon ends even worse than in serving the 
latter — ^to wit, in serving neither. This is, 
perhaps, the saddest poem in existence. It 
may be, as Mr. Waddington, quoting from 
Mr. Symonds (p. 242), affirms, that "the 
problems agitated by Clough are of a more 
subtle and spiritoal nature than those which 
Ooetbe raised." But <'Dipsychas" fails 
where " Faust " succeeds — in giving as good a 
picture of the strong aide as of the weak side 
of the two-souled man. The comparison with 
"Manfred" (pp. 247-51) is iateresting, 
bat unfortunately marred by Mr. Wad- 
dington's pet hobby — the non-ezistenoe of 
the devil. The tone in which he discusses 
the subject is really enough to make one an 
arch-Oslvinist from sheer force of repulsion. 
Perhaps " Dipsychus " will never have its due 
fame as "our English Faust" (p. 242) — its 
framework is too plainly borrowed from its 
German prototype. 

Mr. Waddington is apparently rather puzzled 
what to say of " Amours de Voyage." The 
adverse judgment of Clough's distinguished 
friend (p. 253), which so much weighed upon 
the poet as to retard the publication for nine 
years, weighs to some extent on Mr. Wad- 
dington also. Probably most great works 
have been " discouraged * in MS. ; we know 
that Sartor Resartus was. But Clough's 
own distrust of the poem is readily in- 
telligible, and in no way detracts from its 
merits. The presence of his own personality 
is clear in "The Botbie" — though most 
people will find him, as Mr. Hutton does, in 
Adam, not, as Mr. Waddington (p. 164) seems 
to do mainly, in Hobbes. In " Dipsychus," 
also, it is clear, at least to anyone who has 
read the minor poems. But in " Amours de 



Vc^age" it is startlingly oonspionous, not, 
ol course, in the love episode, but in the ex- 
perienoes of the Boman siegpe. Clough him- 
self doubted, Mr. Hutton tells us, " its ngoor 
of exeootion" — he probaUy felt it to be 
somewhat too personal, too much of a diary. 
Tet the same oiitio {Estaya, vol. ii., p. 246) 
oalb it " a very original and striking poem." 
And snob it surely is. Every one feels the 
reality of the heroes of " The Bothie," yet, to 
soma at least, " Claude " is more real than they 
-•4nore truly a character and leas a sketch. 
Even Dipsychna, though a striver, is always a 
pleasanter object than a man hlatS, has less 
fleeh and blood, lees in soom ways of the 
nineteenth century about him, than the hero 
of the "Amours." Further, what poem, or 
writing of any kind, has given one so muoh of 
Viaa unique impression of modem and ancient 
Bome commingled? The vary boredom of 
Claude, and his sudden flaelies Into feeling 
and enthnuasm, are natueal, one feels, to the 
« barbarian stranger," if not quite " a dullard 
and dunee." And then the beauty and the 
truth of the elegiac interludes deserve folly 
the commemoration that Mr. Waddington has 
given them (p. 271) : — 

"Therefore, fanwell, far aeea, ye peaks of the 

mytUo Albaao, 
Seen from Montoirio'a height, l^bor and Aesnla's 

hlllsi 
Ah ! oould we onoe, ere we go, oonld we stand, 

while to ooean desoending. 
Slake o'er the yellow dark ptaia akiwly the 

yellow broad son. 
Stand, bom the forest emerging at snnset, at 

onoe In the champaign 
Open, bat studded with trees, ehestants urn- 

Drageoos and old, 
Ven in these fair open fields that inoorvs to thy 

beaatifol boUow, 
Nemi, Imbedded in wood, Nemi, innmed in the 

hiU! 

" The Bothie," having more humour, will prob- 
ably always have more popularity ; yet mav 
it not be urged that "Amours de Voyage 
wears better, approaches life and thought 
more nearly, instead of receding from them ? 

It may well be doubted whether, in spite 
of the enthusiastic admiration of a few, 
Clough is at all adequately known for the 
strong and sincere poet that he is. He has 
been dubbed " sceptic " — a most inadequate 
definition of one side only of his nature — and 
ruled to be "unhealthy" accordingly. If 
Mr. Waddiugton's book persuades but one 
person to inwardly digest, I will not say the 
larger poems, but " Pesohiera " or " The 
(Questioning Spirit," he may well be content. 
It is not a good book, but it will not have been 
written in vain. E. D. A. Mobsbisai). 



Some Aecovnt of my L\fe and Writiiu/t : ao 
Autobiography. By the late Sir Archibald 
Alison, Bart. Edited by his daughter-in- 
law, Lady Alison. In 2 vols. (Blackwood.) 

This book does not lend itself readily to the 
purposes of purely literary criticism. Sir 
Archibald Alison was not, by his own show- 
ing, a man of letters, or a moralist, or even an 
historian in the popular or the scientifio sense. 
He was a man with " a mission " akin to 
that of Burke and Wordsworth before his 
time and of Mr. Mallock in oar own day. 
At the close of his autobiography, he says 
that such success as he bad met with in life 



was due to his having, all through the twenty 
volumes of his History and a course of Black- 
wood essays long as the roll of Don Giovanni's 
peccadilloes, kept one " great end" ia view. 
That end was 

" to oppose the erroneous opinions whieh, sinoe 
Vba FroMh Bevdntion, and in eeaseqnenoe of 
it, had, as I oonoeived, over^read the world in 
political, eoonomioal, and soeial oonoems. . . . 
It was much the same feeling whioh made 
Bousseau say that he resolved early in life to 
oppose himself to all 'les pr^'uges de son 
si^e.' But there was this difterenoe, that I 
embraeed the unpopular side and he the popular. 
I rested on pntctme and ezperieoee^ he on UMory 
sod imagination." 

So much for the negative side of Alison's 
political o-eed. The positive he thus ex- 
presses with oharaoteristic nmveU: — 

"The order intended by nature is that the 
richer and more educated ehuees, guided by the 
instinots of property and enlightened by the 
lessons of history, should diraot and rule the 
fjeater numbers of the working classes, who are 
impelled only by the wants of poverty, although 
their numbers and energy are always required 
to watch and control the governing powers." 

Alison being, at least in his own opinion, a 
politician above all things, any estimate of a 
book dealing exclusively with him would 
resemble the provarlnaUy week oast of 
" Hamlet " if it did not state his political 
views. This very fact, however, excludes the 
greater part of his life and his work from the 
range of our criticism. 

The private life of Alison, as told by 
himself, was singularly uneventful and more 
than moderately happy. Born in 1 7 92 , he was 
the senior of Carlyle by three years and of 
Maoaulay by eight. His father, the Rev. 
Archibald Alison, a Sootoh Episcopal clergyman 
with an Oxford training, is still remembered as 
the author of an elegant E»8ay upon Tagte. 
Through his mother, Alison was also related 
to the " polite " and "' philosophical " circles 
of Scotland. He reoeived his general and 
legal training at Edinburgh University, the 
most notable of his contemporaries being 
Edward Irving. From an early period he 
showed a taste for reading and travel, whioh 
again developed into a determination to refute 
Malthus and write the history of the French 
iievolution. Until his marriage, he spent his 
savings from his " allowance " and his pro- 
fessional earnings in tours on the Continent, 
the descriptions of which, as they appear in 
his autobiography, remind one occasionally of 
the poetry of Lord Byron, but oftener of the 
prose of Seuor Castelsj:. Called to the ScottLsh 
Bar, he made fair way both in lawandliterature, 
being industrious, eupeptic, aooomplished, 
and self-oonfident. Although he hints more 
than onoe that he was not very generously 
treated by tiie chiefs of the Tory party, to 
whioh he gave an independent support — ^he 
states with all the emphasis of italics that 
what that party desires is pliant aibility — he 
reoeived under the Wellington Ministry the 
post of Advocate Depute ; and he made an ex- 
cellent marriage. But on his friends losing 
office, all at onoe he found his income reduced 
by a thousand a-year. Tlus seems to have been 
the one check of his career, but, as he was 
young at the time, he soon recovered from it. 
He threw himself with increased energy into 
business and writing, produced a work on 
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Criminal Law of which he waa Tery proud, 
and oommenoed his History. In due 
coune hia fnenda returned to power; and 
before he was forty he was established as 
Sheriff of Lanarkshire, and, between that 
oflSoe and literature, in receipt of £2,000 
a -year. He left Edinburgh for Fossil 
House, near Glasgow, oonsoling himself more 
tuo for the loss of the society of the 
Scottish capital with an appropriate Latin 
quotation. There he finished his well-known 
History and its "Continuation," wrote 
his biographies of Marlborough and Castle- 
reagh, and flooded Bhekwood with his polite 
political pessimism. He was always in 
"good," or what he styles "respectably 
descended," society, both in Scotland and in 
London, and liked it. He took an intelligent 
interest in Ohartitfe riots, strikes, bank col- 
lapses, the Crimean War, the Bums centenary, 
the Amerioan Civil War, and indeed in all the 
OTcnta of his time. He seems to have received 
aa much literary and social recognition as he 
desired, and is especially proud of having 
beaten Lord Palmerston in a struggle for 
the Lord Bectorship of Glasgow University, 
The critics, it is true, did not always praise 
him. But then he had always an explanation 
of their conduct that satisfied himseu. They 
were ignorant, or his opinions were un- 
popular^-the Quorferfy did not notice his 
works beoanse Croker could never forgive 
him for havine forestalled him with a History 
of the Frencn Revolution. Of no great 
depth or spirituality of nature, and laying 
claim to none, Alison was very fortunate iu his 
domestic relations. He seems to have been a 
veiy afieotionate husband and father, and his 
affection was rewarded with devotion. His 
life, which was iu many respects an enviable 
one, dosed, after a short illness, at the ripe 
age of seventy-five. 

In one of the happiest passages in his 
"study" of MacauUy, Mr. Cotter Morison 
emphasises the distinction between the 
older and the later school of historians 
as that between surveyors and geologists. 
Alison, like Macaolay, belonged to the more 
superfiaal school Bat of the younger and 
more vigorous writer it may at least be said 
that he brought the whole armament of the 
Ordnance Survey to his work. Alison all 
through his twenty volumes seems like a 
courtly and industrious old gentleman look- 
ing at the phenomena of modern life through 
the gold*rimmed eye-glass of the "good 
society" whose dinners and conversation he 
enjoyed, and to whose preachings and pre- 
dictions he gave literary form. In his auto- 
biography we find him dealing with the 
individuals he met in private precisely as he 
dealt with "classes" and "masses" in his 
works. Speaking of Dickens, he makes a 
remark which, suflSciently amusing in itself, 
is farther interesting as indicating his habitual 
attitude towards his fellow-men. " I never," 
he says (vol i., p. 568), 

'< had any taste for those novels the chief object 
of whioh is to punt the manners or foibles of 
middle or low life. We are, unhappily, too 
fiuniliar with them ; if you wish to see them, 
you have only to go into the second class of a 
railway train or the cabin of a steamboat." 

The persons whom Alison thinks it worth 
hia irhila to give his impressions of iq his 



autobiography — and, after politics and per- 
sonal history, they form the most important 
element in it — did not, of course, belong to 
" middle or low life." But he never seems 
to have got beyond a steamboat saloon, first- 
class carriage, or, at the best, country-house 
smoking-room knowledge of anyone. He 
certainly had not Carlyle's " terrible eyes," or 
his resolution to tear a man's subjective secret 
from him, or his power of making startling 
" arrangements " in dyspeptic black. There is 
scarcely one of these impressions that will be 
of permanent interest, or is worth reproducing 
here. The person whom Alison seems most 
to have admired — leaving intimate friends 
out of consideration-^was the late Lord 
Lytton. After him comes, perhaps, Mrs. 
Norton, who, we leam, was quite able to keep 
Mr. Gladstcme in play. Alison met Lord 
Byron in the coarse of his early travels, and 
seems to have been most struck with hb 
" wretched conceit." He bewails the " repub- 
lican sentiments " to which Dr. Chalmers 
gave way. He thought that Hallam's " defect 
was that he was too great & parlour, spoke 
incessantly, and follow^ rather the coarse of 
his own ideas and recollections than what was 
interesting and instructive to his auditors." 
In O'Oonnell and Disraeli he observes a habit 
of not looking an interlocutor straight in the 
face, and associates it with " a Jesnitical cast 
of mind." Mr. Gladstone " left on my mind 
the impression of his being the best discourser 
on imaginative topics, and the most dangerous 
person to be entrusted with practical ones, 
I had ever met with." He notices a fond- 
ness for after-dinner effects in Lord Houghton, 
and self-confidence in the Duke of ArgylL 
So Alitou prattles on through hundreds of 

Eagea, his conclusions on his contemporaries 
eing on a par with his remarks on the 
monstrosities of ladies' dress, the dearth 
of female beauty in "elevated circles," 
and the increase of "pretty horsebreakers." 
in London by way of reaction against 
Exeter Hall, or with his momentons and 
italicised resolution never to write after 
dinner. But let it be said to Alison's credit 
that he was no malignant or mischievous 
spirit. There is in his autobiography none 
of the unpleasant piquancy of several recent 
Memoirs; it will not, like Carlyle's and 
Mozley's Reminiscences, lead to bitter per- 
sonal controversy. He tells of an Itdian 
liaison of the late Duke of Hamilton, but 
mainly to prove the forgiving disposition of 
the Duchess. He evidently thought Macanlay 
a bore, yet he freely allows his genius. The 
single reference he makes to Carlyle is com- 
plimentary. He had no reason to love the 
late Lord Beaconsfield ; yet he does justice 
to his abilities — a remark which holds good 
of his frequent allusions to a certain John 
Hope, Lord Justice Clerk of Scotland, who 
who was evidently his professional "thorn 
in the flesh." Altogether, Sir Archibald 
Alison appears to have been a kindly, well- 
intentioned gentleman and a diligent student, 
with a fair, if not a rich, mind. No 
student of the period covered by his historical 
works omite to read them, and no investi- 
gator of the social history of England daring 
the earlier half of the present century will 
pass over bis autobiography. 

WniuM Wallaob. 



IToteg on a Tint to the BiutioH Ohureh is 
the Tears i840, i841. By the late Wil. 
liam Palmer. Selected and Arranged by 
Card. Newman. (Kegan Paul, Tteooh & 
Co.) 

Eabkkst as was the late William Palmer in 
his desire to promote the " restoration sol 
the peace of the Whole Church," and especUlly 
the union of the Anglican and Ragso-Oreek 
branches, it may appear somewhat sttsage 
that he did not yield to persnasion, and i 
publish his journals daring his lifetime. He 
left all his papers by will, with a loving oon- 
fidence, to Card. Newman, who, with a {nil ' 
appreciation of the responsibility involved, 
has, with a tender and delicate care, reriied | 
and now given them to the world. The tul 
has been judiciously performed, and the leialt { 
is a perfect justification of the importonitjr 
with which the Cardinal urged upon hit i 
friend the publication of his Russian expe- ' 
nences. 

In the first place, Mr. Palmer requested to ' 
be admitted to communion in the Raniu 
Church " as a personal duty," " as an set of 
submission to a superior, as well as a right 
and a privilege" (p. 553). He expreaaed 
this desire as follows in a letter addressed 
in Latin to Count Protassof, the Imperisl | 
" Prokuror " :— 

" As regards myself personally, I think it rigbt i 
to add &at from the time I have come wiuin I 
the dioceses of the Russian bishops I reoognise 
no other Church as true and legitimate in tbeae I 
countries, nor adhere, in will at least, to snjr 
other jurisdiction than theirs. Not as if I oasie 
firom any heresy or schism, seeking to be 
reoonoiled to the Church of God which is it 
Russia; but beiag a Catholic Orthodox Ohristisi, 
as I trust, and coming finm a Catholic and 
Orthodox and Apostolioal Ohoroh, I seek, from 
the legitimate and canonical bishops of the 
country, in whatever country I may be^ snd 
from ecush one of them in hia own diocese, tiie 
common right of communion " (p. 129). 

" I am," he said to the Arohpriest Eoatse- 
vitoh, 

"no member of the Church of Eng^d ia 
Russia, but of the Ohoroh of Russia— in wiah 
and intention at least ; " 

for he added, in explanation, that he 
" did not reoognise any of the dozen chniches 
and oonliBSsions in Russia (the Lutheran lad 
the Oalvinistio, the Latin, the Armenian, ftc), 
but only one Confession or Faith — viz., that w 
the Creed " (p. 158). 

In the second place, Mr. Palmer urged on 
the Russian ecclesiastical authorities a spedal 
prayer for the Anglican Church. Neither of 
these requeste was granted. Indeed, the 
questions were not formally put before the 
Hynod ; and in reference to the administration 
of the Eucharist and the reconciliation of 
the Churches, the Metropolitan of Moscow 
informed Mr. Palmer, by letter through the 
Imperial " Prokuror," 

■■ that he who would receive the oommuiiian 
must submit absolutely, and without restriction, 
to all the doctrines, discipline, and ritaal of the 
Orthodox [Eastern] Ohoroh. But to make 
union or reconciliation, with any concession or 
allowance, however small, is bevond the power 
of a diocesan bishop, and can be done only hy 
Synods." 

Transubstantiation, the FiUojue, or proces- 
sion, the IntorpesBion of Saints, Ikonf, 
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Miracles, and » thousand other things stood 
at the very threshold to bar the way to any- 
thing like a reconciliation of the Churches. 
Although in holy orders, Mr. Palmer was 
allowed to salute the relies of St Philip (1565) 
only on assuring the protopope of the Church 
of the Assumption at Moscow that he was of 
the Catholic and Apostolic faith and religioa 
(p. 437). It ia true that, at parting, Mr. 
Palmer was 

"informed that if the [English] Bishops would 
only write to the Synod, the Synod vould show 
every disposition to oorreepond with them, and 
consider and examine and treat of whatever 
they propose ; " 

and he was even invited to return to Bassia 
in a representative capacity. But, on the 
other hand, he had been previously told 
that the Holy Governing Synod, which has 
usurped the position of the Patriarch, took no 
cognizance of the heretical Church of England, 
and affected even not to know its name ; and 
that, therefore, the Synod could hold no com- 
munication with it as a body, or with any 
individual member of it. This was strongly 
emphasised when Mr. Palmer urged on the 
Russian ecclesiastical authorities a special 
prayer for the Anglican Church ("by 
way," Card. Newman explains, " of settling a 
dogmatical fact "}, the reply being that it 
would be too great a public scandal to 
pray for a heretical and apostate Church. 
'♦ Protassof " (the Imperial " Prokuror "), the 
Russian priesthood told Mr. Palmer, " is our 
Patriarch ; " and no question affecting religious 
doctrine, the ritual, or the government of 
the Church in general can be decided with- 
out the authority of the Emperor. For this 
very reason, no approach by any Christian 
community of the West ever will bear any 
other fruit than the Dead Sea apples of Mr. 
Palmer's gathering. Fossilised as is the 
Russian Church in tradition and superstition, 
and rooted in the very hearts of a people 
whose knowledge is faith alone, no Russian 
Emperor would ever venture to sanction 
a religious fraternisation with the heretics 
of the West, for fear of the consequences 
of disturbing the equaaimity of his " Ortho- 
dox " subjects. There is a well-authenticated 
story of the late Emperor Nicholas — which 
may or may not refer to the period of the 
incorporation of the Uniats into the Russian 
Church — that, when it was put to him by 
the Synod to decide whether or not a purga- 
tory should be admitted into the Creed, 
he stamped his resolution on the paper in tlus 
wise : " No purgatory ! Nicholas." 

In his pithy Preface to this work, Card. 
Newman asks all 

" ' men of good-will,' who pray for peace and 
unity, whetbar here or in the Morth, to ponder 
the words of a leading Bnssian authority intro- 
duced into this volume, to the effect that, ' if 
England would approach the Bnssian Church 
with a view to an ecclesiastical union, she must 
do ao through the medium of her legitimate 
patriarch, the Biahop of Some.' " 

This, however, is, in a way, b^ging the ques- 
tioa ; and, so far as concerns the generality of 
English readers, it is as an arrow shot up 
into the sky, for it is quite as unlikely that 
the Church of England will ever veer round 
to Borne in order to pnt itself on a common 
footing with the Eastern Church as that 



the latter will even then bate an iota of its 
ordinary observances to promote such an 
affinity. There is a passage on this subject 
in Mr. Mackenzie Wallace's book on Russia 
(vol. ii., pp. 194, 195), in which the project 
of the unification of the Churches is some- 
what too contemptuously referred to ; and it 
is about the only decided opinion to which 
Mr. Wallace commits himself. Yet there 
cannot be two opinions as to the feasibility 
or desirability of attracting a living to an 
inanimate body. 

In the year 1874, an Eaglish translation 
was published of JRomanim in Sustia, by 
Count Tolstoi, then, and now again, Rus- 
sian Minister of Public Instruction. That 
work and the book under review contrast 
very strongly, each advocating diametrically 
opposite principles and the attainment of 
a similar object by totally different means. 
In the late Mr. Palmer's time it did not 
appear to the Russian authorities that there 
was any likelihood of reconciling the differ- 
ences between the Anglican and the Russian 
Churches. Mr. Palmer demonstrated that, on 
most essential points, there was similarity if 
not perfect identity between the Orthodox 
(Eastern) Church and that of Rome. Count 
Tolstoi and the late Metropolitan of Moscow 
considered, in 1866, that " the bishops and 
learned men of the two Churches might be 
able to reconcile the differences ; " and the 
divergence of the Russian Church from that 
of Rome was expressed by the Metropolitan 
to the Rev. Mr. Eden, who wrote the Preface 
to the translation of Count Tolstoi's work, 
in these words : " If the people of England 
think that the Russian Church is like the 
Roman, I am not surprised that they should 
entertain a very strong feeling against it." 
Rome, as the present Minister of Public 
Instruction in Russia has pointed out, " had 
no part in the conversion of Russia to Chris- 
tianity," and "the whole history of the 
Russian Church is a protest against the 
claims of Roman supremacy." These claims of 
the supremacy and of the infallibility super- 
added of the Roman Pontiff are in themselves 
insuperable obstacles to the realisation of the 
Christian dream of the intercommunion of the 
Churches. 

Apart, however, from theological issues, the 
late Mr. Palmer's journals are a valuable 
literary acquisition, and under Card. New- 
man's editorship they have quickened into 
a living interest. Robbst Miohell. 
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A Story of Gamlml. In 3 vols. By Mary 

A. M. Hoppus. (Hunt & Blaokett.) 
My Oonnattght Coutins, la 3 vols. By 

Harriett Jay. (White.) 
A Fauion Flower. In 2 vols. (Macmillan.) 
Eamett Madement. By Major R. D. Gibney. 

(W. H. Allen.) 
Tke Prineeti and Ouriie. By George Mao- 
Donald. (Cbatto <fe Windus.) 
Thb spontaneous freshness and flash of genius 
which marked Five-Chimney Farm are not to 
be found in A Story of Carnival. Perhaps 
this is because Rome ia a more hackneyed 
theme, and because Hawthorne, having written 
Tran^ormatiott, increases the difficulty for 



others. But this Carnival story leaves a 
dreary and incomplete impression on the 
mind, not so much from its own elements of 
tragedy as from its sketohiness. The scene 
is laid amid artist life in Rome ; but there is 
nothing of art in the book. There is a great 
deal of description of the masquerading on 
the Corso, and grotesque figures and black 
dominoes haunt us like nightmares. There 
is much about Italian villany, the horror of 
the evil eye, the superstition which rules 
the actions of the people, lottery episodes, 
and midnight assassins; and the whole is 
interspersed with so many words of Italian, 
chiefly exclamations, that a general sense of 
grittiness is left by the dialogue. Very little 
interest is stirred until Gilbert Harvey, the 
hero, is engaged to Christal Grey at the end 
of the fint volume, and then the interest is 
allowed to lie dormant again till towards the 
end of the second, when the plot thickens ; 
and into the third volume is compressed all 
that can be really called the story. It has the 
appearance of having been made to regula- 
tion length, and is another example of the ill 
effects of the three-volume form of novel. 
We grow weary of the plotting of the assassin, 
Marente, and the vulgarity of the rollicking, 
horsey Geoffrey Harvey ; and we feel so sure 
of the mystery of Gilbwt and Geoffrey's birth 
being cleared up that we cannot understand 
why Christal should make her lover so un- 
happy about it, nor why she should turn 
to another friend for comfort, and yet be 
ready to make up the quarrel, and be the 
same as ever, because Gilbert can dance, and 
because, in the mazes of a waltz, " for five 
minutes his soul and hen so perfectly re- 
sponded to each other that they were one." 
AH the characters are shadows faintly out- 
lined, and pass away in a Carnival roar. And 
yet there is thought behind the book ; and 
there are touches, as in the fate worked out 
through Gilbert's want of purpose, and the 
description of the sad Tremayne's dead face, 
which make us know it is an inadequate ex- 
pression of the writer's real talent, and that 
in this story she has not done herself justice. 

There was no necessity for a prefatory note 
by Mr. Robert Buchanan to My Connauyht 
Ooutint ; the book is quite pleasant and quite 
intelligible enough to stand on its own merits. 
It is written with a lively and intelligent 
sympathy with the Irish people by one who 
evidently enters into the tragic elements of 
the Irish character arising from the impulsive 
warmth of feeling and incompleteness of 
development, which must leave its destiny a 
question not to be solved in any time near our 
own, but still to call out the disinterested 
efforts and fruitful sympathy of leaders of the 
future. Jack Stedman, the hero, is invited 
to a typical Irish home, full of that joyous 
hospitality, that courteous kindliness and 
perfect freedom, which make up the associa- 
tions which most people have with Irish 
visits. Six delightful cousins vie in their 
efforta to spoil him ; and, of course, Oona, the 
most beautiful, is the heroine. The prospecis 
of the book looked doubtful when Jack set 
himself to read Dona's MS. ; but her story is 
better than anything Jack writes of hia o wn ; in 
fiaot, it becomes plain that hu visit is chiefly 
a framework to introduce these somewhat 
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wUd, but interesting, Irish stories. Oona'a 
tale of the two brothers; Nota's, of '*The 
Maid of Cruna Island ; " and, best of all, 
Kathleen's, of " Bose' Merton," are well worth 
reading — the last too sadly worth remember- 
ing in the light of recent Irish affairs. In 
addition to the stories with which he is 
regaled, Jack Stedman becomes interested in 
the characters around him, and has some 
admirable opportunities of studying the land- 
lord question (which he leaves with most dis- 
heartening results, we must confess) and the 
customs and claims so dear to the hearts of 
a people who can never be rightly judged 
until they are seen and known in their own 
homes. There is little artistic effott, but 
there is genuine pathos and the sympathetic 
feding which goes far to solving vexed ques- 
tions, in My Oonnaught Cousins. 

A Fauion Floteer has for its root the 
thought of "distilling the soul of goodness 
from things evil," and, when we are fairly 
launched into it, we can follow this clue ; but 
the efforts to get into the real stoiy are 
wearisome. We begin with a young Scotch 
minister who falls in love with the daughter 
of an Italian actress; and we are quite ready to 
take the beautiful Myrrha Zarino as a heroine, 
but she dies in the first fifty pages, and than 
we have to begin again and take her daughter 
Isabel instead, who is not nearly so pleaaant. 
We think we are fairly launched this time, 
especially when Isabel elopes to Qretna Green 
with a Frenchman, after telling him that 
" nothing alarms her, not even the dull 
marriage without bridesmaids or a cake," and 
receiving from him a note " passionate, but 
to the point." But half-way through the 
first volume she also "ceases to breathe;" 
and shortly afterwards we find that it is her 
daughter Myra who is the passion-flower and 
the real heroine. And a very wild and way- 
ward heroine she is, giving endless trouble to 
all her friends, loving the husband of one 
sister, and running away out of sheer misery 
with the lover of another. Being a law to 
herself, and minding no other, she ia finally 
brought to the depths of shame and grief, in 
which she finds comfort by joining the 
Koman Catholic communion, and in devotion 
to a scapegrace father, and graduall}^ emerges 
from the dream of selfish passion in which 
she has found herself so absorbingly interested. 
The story is much more concentrated and 
flows readily in the second volume, and 
the character of the pleasure-loving and un- 
prinei^ed Frank Benton is cleverly sustained 
throughout ; but we feel that Myra's guard- 
ian, Mr. Percival, and his wife, and Lilian, 
the much-enduring friend, are merely lay 
figures beside the wild Myra, and have little 
individuality about them. 

The author of Earnest Madement tells us 
that his story has been written "for the pur- 
pose of inducing the multitude to see the evils 
arising from drink, and to think better of the 
British soldier." The last object in these 
days of enthusiastic reception of troops seems 
unnecessary ; and we can only hope that the 
first will be accomplished, or the gallant 
author will be disappointed. The description 
of a drunkard's life and home relationships is 
sufficiently horrible in the opening chapters ; 
but when Earnest's fktber has Ivokni his 



wife's heart, and died himself, the scene 
changes to India, and there is a good deal of 
spirited military description of the Sutlej 
campaign. Of course, the teetotal hero has 
rapid promotion through the ranks which he . 
hsd been compelled to enter. We think 
the author is happier in describing the soldier's 
prowess than in his efforts for temperance, 
which are of the order of preaching, and will 
not be likely to impress " the multitude " as 
much as he would wish them to do, for he is 
very evidently in earnest, though his story is 
somewhat improbable and lengthy, and mani- 
festly the work of an unpractised hand.- 

The readers of Oood Words for the Young 
will welcome the appearance of Dr. Mac- 
Donald's serial story in a completed form. The 
story is full of beauty — almost too full of 
poetical and delicate fancies for the children 
to see how much out of the common is the 
fare which has been provided for them. And 
after the first few chapters we do not think 
Ourdie has quite enough individuality. It is 
perhaps more in keeping with the moral 
teaching of the story (and there is a large 
amount of moral teaching, we are bound to 
confess) to make him subservient to his 
mission of rescuing the spell-bound King. 
Bven while they are young, the children 
will enjoy the adventures of the boy in 
his search for the Princess Irene, and the 
wild imagining of his animal companion, Lin a ; 
but it is only life itself which can show the 
children the true meaning of the Lady of 
Light, who " takes a few thousand years to 
answer the questions asked her," and who 
flashes from all the precious stones of the 
earth, and yet shows herself only in her 
highest beauty when she is in the King's 
palace " as one that serves." The most charm- 
ing part of the story is the magic power 
bestowed on Cardie of detecting the true 
nature by touch. It is impossible to keep 
from rejoicing when the hand of the traitorous 
physician betrays itself as the claw of a bird 
of prey. As a specimen of the clever fun of 
the book (too clever for the children, who will 
rejoice more keenly in the horrible elements 
of the story and the funny beasts that haunt 
it) we may quote the fate of the preacher who 
had preached, on the text " Honesty is the 
best policy," 

" that to be just and friendly was to build the 
warmest and safest of all nests, and to be kind 
and loving was to line it with the softest of all 
fors and feathers, for the one precious, comfort- 
loving self there to lie, revelling in downiest 
bliss. ... At this point of the discourse the 
head of the leg-serpent rose from the floor of the 
temple, towering above the pulpit, above the 
priest, then curving downwards with open 
mouth slowly descended upon him. Horror 
froae the sermon- pump. He stared upwards 
aghast. The great teeth of the animal closed 
upon a mouthful of the sacred vestments, and 
slowly he lifted the preacher from the pulpit, 
like a handful of linen from a wash-tub, and, 
on his four solemn stumps bore him out of the 
temple, dangling aloft from his jaws. At the 
back of it he dropped him into the dust-hole 
among the remnants of a library whose age had 
destroyed its value in the eyes of the chapter. 
Sh^ found him burrowing in it, a lunatic hence- 
forth — ^whose madness presented the peculiar 
feature that in its paroxysms he jabbered sense. ' 

F. M. Owur. 



CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

The Revised Version of the First Three OoiptU, 
By F. 0. Cook. (John Murray.) Canon Oook's 
Work, dealing with the first three Qospdt, vill 
do doubt be felt to be, after the "ttemendoaa 
onslaught" of the Quarterly (the phrase is Ur. 
Cook's), the most formidable oritioism on the 
Bevised text that has yet appeared. It cannot, 
indeed, be said that Mr. Cook has dons much 
towards destroying, or perhaps even seriotuly 
weakening, the masterly chua of reasaaing by 
which Drs. Westoott and Ilort established the 
claim of the Yatioan M3. to a place of excep- 
tional, indeed almost absolute, authority in the 
determination of the New Testament text; bat 
his attack on that MS., as being aomparatively 
easy to understand, mav be expected to pro- 
duce a considerable effect. We have spaoa 
here to notice only one point. Canon Cook's 
theory is that the Vatican was written in grett 
haste, under pressure from Eusebius, who h*d 
orders from Constantino to imo all despstoh 
in preparing the copies of the Kew TesbtmeDt 
How IS it, then, if the omissions are due to the 
haste of the scribe, that by far the moft im- 
portant of them, as well as the greater number, 
occur in the Gtospels rather tun in the later 
portions of the work, when the urgency would 
have become mora pressing ? Perhaps Oanon 
Cook would reply that the scribe wonld 
naturally be more careless in those parts with 
which he might think himself most familitr, 
and that omissions wonld have been more 
easily notiaed and corrected in 8t. Paal't 
epistles, for example. This may be tma ; bat 
it only shows how unsafe it ia to forsake foe 
probabilities the sure method of induetire 
reasoning, based on the observatioa and oom- 
parison of textual facts, followed with indefati- 
gable industry, during thirty yaara, by Proh. 
Westoott and Hort. 

A Complete Concordance to the Revised Versiot 
oftheNewTettament. By J. 8. Thorns. (W.H. 
Allen.) It was to be anticipated that the Bevised 
Version would soon be followed by a Concoidaooe 
of its own, and the work before us leaves little 
to be desired in the way of oompleteness. It 
embraces, along with the entire vocabulary of 
the text, not only the more important of the 
marginal readings, but also those of the 
American Committee. As the writer remarks, it 
oould hardly be expected that a work coataioiog 
more than sixty thousand references should be 
absolutely free from mistakes, but it will require 
a careful eearcb to find them here. We may 
notice, however, the omission of Matt xxtl 
63, under "God," and the absence of any 
indication that the American Committee pie- 
farred "demon" and "demons" to "devil" 
and ' ' devils," wherever the latter word represents 
the Greek So/M'"'! '■"Z'^''""'- In some other cases, 
too — but perhaps they are not important— the 
American readings are unnoticed. It is an 
advantage daimed for this Coneotdanoe— sod 
its value will not be denied — that each word of 
very frequent occurrence is followed by a key to 
the various subordinate headings under which 
it is distributed. 

A Commentary on t?ie Revised Version of the 
Hew Ttitament. By W, O. Humphry. (Cassell, 
Potter, Galpin and Co.) A commentary oa the 
Berieed Version by one of the Bevisers might 
be expected to partake somewhat of the 
nature of a defence; but if this ia the case 
at all with the work before us it certainly is 
not so to any considerable extent. The com- 
mentary, in fkot, oonsiBts of notes stating very 
briefly and dearly the reasons for the ohangea 
Uiat have been made in the Authorised Version; 
and the work will aooordingly be found to be a 
valuable aid to those who desire to form a joat 
estimate of the work of the Bevisers. ha. 
excellent feature in Mr. Humphry's oom- 
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mentary is the continual citation of the render- 
ings of the earliM English Torsions. 

A Commentary nn St. PauVt Epittlet to the 
Oorinthian$. Bt Joseph Agar Beet. (Hodder 
and Stoughton.) Probably it would not be 
easy to throw any very new lirjht on the 
Epiatlea to the Oormthiana; bat Mr. Beet has 
succeeded in bringing together, in the Introduc- 
tion to this Tolume and in the dissertations 
appended to it, in a succinct form, all the 
information necessary for their intelligent 
study. Apparently, he wishes his work to be 
regarded as a ooutribution to the evidences of 
Christianity ; but, as the argument of the 
present volume is subordinate to tbose pro- 
pounded in a previous one on the Bomans, we 
are not callea on to estimate its value. His 
statement that the absence of all reference to 
Paul's epistles in tke Acts is " absolute proof" 
of the very early date of the latter is certainly 
more bold than logical, while the assumption 
that tne passages written in the first person 
are by the author of the entire book is wholly 
uncritical. Mr. Beet's exposition, however, if 
characterised by a certain narrowness of view, 
and here and ther« a littie dogmatic in tone, is 
an able and scholarly pleob of work, and 
brings out with admirable oleameaa the logical 
sequence of the Apostle's thought. The trans- 
lation by which it is accompanied proves, at any 
rate, that it is possible to make a still nearer 
approach to litem ezaotneas than the Bevisers 
have done ; but this gain is, of oourse, at the 
expense of English grammar and style. The 
author's aitn has beeh, lu his own words, 
" simply to reproduce, as accurately ahd fliUy 
as he could, even sometimes by inelegant Or 
unooath gran&matioal forme, or clamjy argu- 
ments, the sense and emphasis of Paul's 
Oreek ; " and it may b* admitted that he has 
sacoeeded. 

TkeEpiithtotheEphetiafU: itt Doctrine and 
ethics. By B. W. Dale. (Hodder and Stongh- 
ton.) Mr. Dale is already known as an ahle 
and vigorous writer, and this volume will not 
diminish his reputation. In a course of lectures 
intended for popular delivery, Mr. Dale may 
well be excused from entering on questions of 
criticism. His object is rather to bring out 
the spirit and significance of the epistle under 
discussion; and this he does in twenty-four 
lectures, in which he follows the Apostle's 
thought as it passes from such high topics as 
election and regeneration to the plain ethical 
teaching of the later chapters. Mr. Dale's 
theology is "Evangelical," bat not Calvinistio. 
His lectures are pervaded throughout by a fine 
moral tone and grMt religious fervour ; and if 
his language is omn rhetwioal, this will hardly 
be oomplained of by the class of readers with 
whom his work is moat likely to find favour. 

The Book of Enoch. Translated from the 
Ethiopio, with Itttrodnotion and Notes, by the 
Bev. G«orge H. Sohodde, Professor in Capital 
University, Colnmbus, Ohio. (Triibner.) The 
Book of Unooh is one of the oldest specimens of 
apooalyptio literature, and possesses besides a 
■peoial interest for Ohristians, on account of the 
famous quotation in the Epistle of St. Jude. 
The edition before cs is a handy and well- 
printed little volume, which we cah heartily 
recommend to any of our readers who may 
wish to study a work which is no mere literary 
cariosity, but has positive claims upon the 
attention of all interested in the problems 
connected with the intellectual and moral 
conditions of the age which witnessed the birth 
of Christianity. After a general Introduction, 
tracing the existence of the book through 

Satristic citations, from the Epistle of Barnabas 
own to the seventh oenturjr, and briefly 
relating the ftiets concerning its rediscovery 
by tiie traveller Bmoe in 1778, and after pro- 
noonoing CkTonrably oa the fidelity of the 



Bthiopic version, Prof. Sohodde proceeds to 
explain, in a special Istrodaotion, the eharaeter 
and origin of the so-called apocryphal and 
apocalyptic books. Then follows a luminous 
analysis, in whioh the theories of preceding 
critics are passed in review ; and the condusion 
is reached that the book consists of three dis- 
tinct works, put together by an unknown 
author, of uncertain date. Baoh of these con- 
stituents is examined in tilro, with the follow- 
ing results. The groundwork must be regarded, 
upon internal evidence, as the Hebrew or 
Aramaic prodilotion of a Palestinian Jew who 
wrote before the year 160 B.G., in the thick of 
the Macoabean struagle. " It might be called 
a manifesto to the Cnasidim, exhorting them to 
steadfastness, and announcing that the lotig- 
delayed retribution would surely and speedily 
come." The second element (the Parables) 
probably belongs to the age of Herod the Great 

437-34 B.O.). It echoes the leading idea of the 
iook of Daniel, predicting that the godless 
rulers of the day will soon be displaced by a 
Messiah, who is not of a Christian but of a 
purely .Jewish type. The title " Son Of the 
Woman " no more araues a Christian origin than 
Daniel's " Son of Man." IThe last accretion 
to the original work, commonly called "The 
Noaohio Fragments," was added eomewh&t 
later, by way of giving an account of the first 
judgment—that is to say, the Flood. Its date 
cannot be more exactly determined, but it 
iboves wholly within uie limits of Jewish 
thought, and lacks " the least indicatioh of ii 
jtost-Chrlstian origin." The translation is read- 
able; and the notes, which are oonvenientiy 
given at the end of each section, are brief, 
suggestive, and really helpful to a right andar- 
Btai^lng of the text. 

at. Athantuiiu on the IneAfnation. By Ainhi- 
bald Bobertson. (Nutt.) This claims to be the 
first, fit nearly the first, edition of the " de 
Inoamatiobe" printed sepuately in Hngland. 
The text is not based on any f^sh collation of 
MSS., but fbllows, with a few trifling exceptions, 
that of the Bene^ctines. It is preceded by a 
short Introduction, and aooompanied by a few 
judiciously brief notes. The book is intended 
for the use of students, who Will no doubt be 
glad to have this important work in so con- 
venient a form. 

Critical and Exegeticai Commeniairy on the 
New TeOament. By H. A. W. Meyer. « The 
Epistle to the Hebrews," by Dr. Gottlieb 
liiinemann. " The Epistles of Jatnes and 
John," by Dr. J. E. Huther. (Edinburgh : 
Clark) These two important Works, now 
added to the translation of Mayer's well-knotrn 
Commentary oh the New Testament, complete 
the series so far as the English is concerned. 
A note from the publishers informs us that 
" Dusterdick on Bevdation " will not be trans- 
lated in the meantime, as they have not re- 
ceived sufficient support ttom the subscribers. 
This is certainly to be regretted, and it must 
only be hoped that the necessary encourage- 
ment will yet be forthcoming. 

A System of Christian Doctrine. By Dr. J. A. 
Dorner. Translated by Bevs. Alfred Carr 
and J. 8. Banks. Vols. IIL and IV. (Edin- 
burgh : Clark.) Prof. Dorner's elaborate 
System of Christian Doctrine needs no words 
from us to commend it to the student ; but we 
ought, before now, to have called attention to 
the publication of the third and fourth Tolumea 
of the English translation. Theae volumea, 
forming part of Messrs. Clark's well-known 
" Foreign Theological Library," complete the 
Work. 

Sandbueh der theologisohen Wit»mtehe{ftm Ut 
encydopftcUsoker Darstdlung ; mit beeondem 
Biioksicht anf die Entvicklnngsgesohichte der 
einaelnen DiNiplJben. Hstausgegeben von Dri 



Otto Zookler. (Nordlingen.) This work, 
which, as its namelimplies, is intended to em- 
braee the entire field of theological investiga- 
tion, will base itself on the fourfold division of 
its subject into exegetioal, historical, systematio, 
and ttraotioal theology. The first half-volnme, 
which is all that is at present before its, com- 
mences with a section en theological seienee as 
a whole, by the editor, whose claim fidr tDsology, 
however— to rest on a distinct basis from phil- 
osophy, as being fheooantrio, not anthropo' 
centrie— seeing to us simply to remove it from 
the category of soiencs altogether. In the next 
section, Profs. Schulta and Straok take up the 
subject of exegeticai tkeology, dealing with the 
introduotioii to the Old Testament, and its history 
and antiquities ; while they leave its theology and 
the whole subject of the New Testament for the 
Second half-volume. The second volume will deal 
with ecclesiastical and dogmatic, and the third, 
completing the work, with ethical and practical, 
theology. The work, while fivangelieta in tone, 
is scientific in spirit, and ungrudgingly admits 
what must now be considered the ascertained 
remit of Soripttlral criticism. It will, w* doubt 
not, prove a valuable aid to the younger 
students of theology and the olergy, fot whom 
ib is more espociiOly intendod. 

Messbs. BtvnraTONfii have sent us a parcel 
of devotional books Whioh may be oonvenientiy 
(and briefly) noticed together. They are all 
very handBoOely printed with red borders, and 
neatly bound. First oomsa a series entltied 
" Aids to the Inner Lift," eonsisting of five vol- 
umes. T«ro of those are The Christian Tear and 
tne De linitaHone Ohristi, translated and edited 
by the Bev. W. H. Hutehingst Sab-warden of 
Glower. The same gentisman has also edited, 
but apparentlv not himself translated, the 
other three — uie Introdudion to a Demvt Life, 
by De Bales ; The Spiritual Combat, by Soupoli ; 
and The Bidden Life of the Boul, by Qrou. 
It is an omission not to have given a short 
account of Soupoli, who is certainly not 
the berit known of the three. As to the 
editor's task, it is enough to quote his own 
words. "The process of adaptation [even in 
the case of the De ImttaUone OhriHi] has been 
undertaken with the view of bringing every ex- 
pression, as far as possible, into harmony with 
the Book of Common Prayer and Anglican 
Divinity." Then we have two series of 
" elegant extracts," collected by H. L. Sidney 
Lear, whom we shall probably not wrong by 
calling " Mrs." Lear. One is a single volume 
called Precious Stones, with the sub -titles of 
" Pearls— Graoe," " Babies— Nature," "Dia- 
monds — Art." Of these sub-titles we confess 
that we foil to see the appropriateness. The 
quotations are mostly from divines of the 
Bomau and Anglican Churches ; but Mr. 
Buskin is also strongly represented, and even 
the Koran and Lord Chesterfield are not 
ignored. The other of Mrs. Lear's ssries oon- 
siste of three little pocket volumes fancifully 
entitied Sunrise, Noon, and Sunset. The con- 
tonte are much the same aa in the former case, 
though somewhat lees theological. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

CAPt. S. F. BtTBTOir has returned to Trieste 
firom his mission, Which he describes as a " wild 
goose chase." The Q-overbment should have 
sent him two months earlier than they did. His 
own story will probably appear before long in 
one of tho magazines. 

Thb Boyal Academy of the Linoei at Borne has 
elected Prof. Max Miiller one of ite ten foreign 
members, in suooession to the late Bluntschli. 

Mb. Bdwabd Mobbis, of Lincoln College, 
Oxford, who has been fbr some years head- 
master of a school at Melbourne, has been 
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appointed to a new Piofeasorship of Enslish and 
Moral Fhiloaophy in the University of Adelaide. 
Pajtoit Bhtaicaji KaisHKAVABU & took his 
degree at Oxford this veek under somewhat 
remarkable oiroomstanoes. He fint oame to 
Oxford in 1879, -with no knowledge of English, 
and without any intention of following the 
oniTersity oonrse. This he resolved to do only 
last year. In the summer of the present year 
he passed moderations ; and he has now taken 
all the three final examinations at one time. 
We believe that the pandit also intends to be 
called to the Bar next term. 

Wb hear that a new edition of Liddell and 
Scott's Greek Lexicon wiU be issued almost 
immediately by the Clarendon Frees, and simul- 
taneously in America by Messrs. Harpers Bros., 
to whom duplicate plates have been sent. This 
edition, which is the seventh, has been carefully 
revised throughout, with IJie co-operation of 
many distinguished scholars, including Principal 
Oilderaleeve, of Baltimore, and Prof. Gk)odwin, 
of Oambiidge, U.S. 

AuoNO the many literary projects of the time 
which bear a cydopaedio oharuter, one of the 
moat promising is that of a " Dictionary of 
Politioal Economy," to be prepared by speoiddsts. 

We qiiote firom the OriUe the following 
extract from a letter written by Lord Lytton to 
an American friend : — " The forthcomin|[ work 
on which I am now engaged is not a memoir, but 
a full and complete record of my father's life and 
'Work, written from the numeroTU documents 
bequeathed to me aa biographical material for 
the completion of it. ^e book will contain 
an autobiography, written by himself, of his 
life up to the age of twenty-two. It will also 
contain several original oompceitions by him, 
never before published, with copious selections 
from his private correspondence, note-books, 
and journals, and sundry illustrations. For 
this reason, the work wiU be voluminbus ; for 
it will contain all the biographical material 
from which shorter biographies may perhaps be 
writtm hereafter, but for lack of which all 
existing biographical memoirs of my &ther are 
totally inadequate. I expect to have the three 
first volumes ready for uie press early next 
spring, and propose to publish them separately. 
Tb» rest of the work will follow later." 

Xhb ninth part of Mr. Griggs' facsimiles of 
the Shakspere quartos is at length ready, and 
will soon be in the hands of subscribers. By 
means of an additional facsimile of two leaves, 
and by marking two others with the variants, 
this part is a complete r epr esentation of the 
two issues of " 2 Henry iV." in the ori^al 
quarto of 1600, of which only that one edition 
was separately printed. The two issues or 
forms referred to resulted from the original 
publisher's discovery of an onuaaion in sheet B 
(Ibnr leaves), which he consequently reprinted 
(in six leaves) in the later copies. 

MissBa. HimsT and Blaokett will shortly 

Jublish a new novel by Mrs. Oliphant, entitled 
( loot a Lover and his Lou ; and Sangtielac, 
by Mr. Percy Greg, author of Iin/, Caurin and 
Bride, &c. Both wUl be in three volumes. 

A BEOBNT number of the Blatter fiir literar- 
itcht UnterhaUung contains an article by the 
novelist Spielhagen, defending Longfellow 
against Poe's celebrated accusation of plagiar- 
ism. One case brought forward is very curious. 
In Oraham't Magcucine for February 1843 
appeared a little poem by Longfellow, purport- 
u« to be a translation from the German of 
Wolff. Poe discovered that the poem is sub- 
stantially identical with one of Motherwell's 
ballads, and expressed doubts whether any 
German original existed. As a matter of fact, 
a certain 0. L. B. Wolff had published his poem 
at Fiankfoit-oa-Mua in 1837. And the proof 



that Longfellow had translated from Wolff 
happens to be decisive. Motherwell's two first 
lines are — 

" EOgh npoD HisUnds 
And low npon Tay." 

These Wolff had mistranslated — 

" Hooh aaf dem Hodhland 
Und tief an dem Tag." 

And Longfellow faithfnlly rendered the mis- 
translation — 

" High on the highlands 
And deep in the day," 

Thx eleventh volume of Herzog's Protatant 
Eneydopatdia (to be condensed into three 
volumes by the skilful hands of Prof. Sohaff) 
wiU contain an article on the Pentateuch by 
Prof. H. L. Strack, of Berlin, with a sight of 
which in print we have been favoared._ Its 
peculiar merit lies in its accurate exhibition of 
at least the main points on which the Pen- 
tateuch controversy is by scholars of the present 
day thought to depend. Dr. Strack takes up a 
decided position with reference to Dr. Wellhausen, 
who, he thinks, argues with too much positive- 
ness from the non-observance of a law to its 
non-existence. Bat the temperateneas with 
which he writes contrasts favourably with the 
vehement and irritating language, more worthy 
of the advocate than of the oritie, still too 
prevalent, especially in Scotland and America. 
We believe we are not mistaken in stating that 
Dr. Wellhausen, since his removal frY>m Greifs- 
wald to HaUe, has been partly occupied in 
the completion of the second volume of his 
OeschiMe. 

BiOEABDWACuiKt's autobiography is almost 
ready. 

Webnzk's new novel is entitled JDtr Egoist 
(Stuttgart: Spemann). 

We have lately recnved the fifth volume of 
Paul von LiUenrald's Oedanken iiber die Sodal- 
urissmechaft der Zuikunft, published at Mitau, in 
Buasia. The first volume, under the special 
title "Human Society as a Beal Organism," 
appeared in 1873. The second, " Social Laws," 
followed in 1875 ; the third, " Social Psycho- 
physics," in 1877; the fourth, " Social Physi- 
ology," in 1879. The fifth and last volume 
treats of Religion, oonaidered from the stand- 
point of a genetic social science. The author is 
imperial governor of Courland. He is well 
read in the latest works on sociolofty published 
in England, and writes with great freedom both 
on social and rc^gious problems. 

The Swiss epic poet, Ffarrer Heinrioh Weber, 
the author of the LanpeMchlacht and the Alhii, 
has pubUahed a " national drama," as he calls it, 
of which the Zurich reformer, Ulrich Zwingli, is 
the hero. The proceeds of the book are to be 
given to the projected ZwingU-Denkmal. 

A WOBK upon the Order of St. John of 
Jerusalem and its archives at Malta will soon 
be published in the " Biblioth^ne des Ecoles 
d'Ath&nes et de Bome," by M. J. Delaville le 
Boulx. It will consist of about a hundred 
documents of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
relating to the Uatory of the Hospitallers in 
Palestine. The editor has been occupied in 
special researches on the history of the Order for 
several years, and pointed out the importance 
of these inedited documents in 1879 to the 
Academic des Inscriptions. 

Tee lighting of the BibUoth^ue royale at 
Brussels by electricity has not been successful. 
The flickering of the lamps was found very 
trjing to the sight, and on one occasion the 
reading-room was left in sudden darkness. 

After a library edition of Fielding, it was to 
be expected that we should have a library 
edition of Bichardion. The publication has 
been undertaken by Messrs. Sotheian, who 



issue this month the first two vdnmes of sa 
edition that will require ten more volamai t» 
be complete. The remainder are to appear, two 
at a time, every alternate month of next y«ar. 
The edition is to be limited to 750 oopias, tod 
we suspect that this number will exnanst the 
readers of the creator of the modem novel 
The present instalment contains, somewhst 
awkwardly, two-thirds of Pamela, together with 
an Introduction substantially reprinted fiom Ur, 
Leslie Stephen's Sours in a Library. Frafized 
to Vol. i., as a frontispiece, is a very creditable 
steel engraving after the portrait by Menga. It 
may be assumed that there are to be no mot* 
illustrations, which we do not profess to regret 
For a library edition is not the same thiog is 
an idition de luxe. The end of the one ia to 
occupy a not discreditable place on the ahelTei, 
and possibly to be read ; the destiny of th« 
other, merely to lie on the table. The type and 
paper of this edition entirely satisfy us, aa does 
also the modest binding ; but we could wish that 
the stitching had been stronger. This is a weak 
point with not a few English binders. 

Ik the notice of the performance of tbt 
"Ajax," at Cambridge, in the Aoadsmt of 
December 9, it should nave been stated that the 
quotations, when given in English, were from 
the version speually made by Prof. Jabb. 



FRENGH JOTTINOS. 

M. Ben AN, it is said, will shortly collect, in a 
volume of Souvenirs, the antobiographieal 
papers that he has been oontribntiiig to the 
Bevue des Deua-Mondes. 

M. YiOTOK Hugo's Torquemada has been 
translated into'German with the consent of the 
poet, and will be represented as a drama at the 
Carl Theater in Vienna. 

M. Eduohb de GtoNOOTTBT is engaged npon 
a new novel, to be called La petite FiUe ds 
MarieheU, 

M. Paxil Laoboiz, perhaps better known aa 
" Bibliophile Jacob," has completed a new work, 
which will be published immediately under the 
title of Louis XH et Anne de Brelagne. It will 
have an etching of the author by his friend 
M. Lalauze. 

M. Lbbot-Bsauubu, the politioal economist, 
will appear shortly in another field of letters, 
as the editor of a volume containing the corre- 
spondence of a Busaian maid of honour with 
the Emperor Paul and lua wife. This corre- 
spondence, which has been plaoed in his hands 
by tJie Princess Lisa Trubetzkoy, will probably 
throw some light on a dark chapter of history. 

It has been decided to collect the miscel- 
laneous papers on historical sub jeotaoontribated 
to various Beviews, &c., by the late Jolaa 
Quicherat. They will form four volumes, of 
which ^e first will appear early next year. 

A NOYELTT is announced at Paris which we 
do not recommend to our English oonfrirtt. 
It is a series of biographical sketches of jour- 
nalists, written, not oy themselves, bat by one 
another. 

M. Caluabn L£T7 has in his possession the 
original document signed by Lamartine, in 
which he sold hia Toussaint Lowvertwre to the 
predecessors of the present publishing firm. 
It contains the following curious proviao: — 
"11 eat bien entendn que, daoa la om oJi je 
deviendrala prudent de U R^pnbliqae, je poami* 
interdlre on snspendre la pablioation d« TousxM 
Louverture, en rembonnant k MIC. Michel li^ 
fr&rea la lomme qn'Ua m'ont doimfo." 

By the authority of the manioipal coonvl of 
Paris, a tablet haa been plaoed on the hooae in 
the rue du Mont-Xhabor in whioh Alfred de 
Moaeet died. 
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MIL Hxirai Gaidoz nm PAtn. BiexLuyr 
havft teprinted from the PolyhibUon, «nd pnb- 
liahed at Btraabourg (Noiriel), a Bibliographit 
i» IVadiMmi et d» la LitUriaittre populain d» 
VAUaet. It contains the titlea of more than 
forty books and pamphlets, and about wrenty 
artiolaa in journals and other publioationa 
relating to the popular literature of Alsaoe, 
clashed aooording to their aubjeots. Its joint 
authors, who lately reprinted for private oireula- 
tion their biblu^^aphy of the popular literature 
of Brittany, are now en imaged upon a work of 
the same nature which will deal with the whole 
of France. 

Thx Bwuit politique d UtUrairt for December 
IS opens with a aeries of "Petits poimes en 
prose," by M. Turgeneff, which were originallv 
written in Buasian and translated into French 
by the writer himself. It has also a notice of 
M. Sardou's " Fddora " by M. J. J. Weiss, who 
advises Mdme. Sarah Bernhardt " de se d£fier 
de see robes ; " and a very favourable review 
of a volume just published by a French oiitio, 
M. Paul Oursel, upon Macaulay's Essays. 



OBiaiNAL VBRBE. 



POYZSIT. 

Ih days of oU she lived a worshipped iaint^ 

Her humble, lowly mien by all adored. 

Men loved the maid for following their Lord. 
And thongh ttiatr love, perahanoe, was cold and 

faint, 
Not like the psssioiia oi more human Urth, 

It was a pore and laored flame, they said. 

And she was one whom good men vowed to wed 
And thna abjure the luring snares of earth. 
Alas 1 as time went en audi love grew rare. 

And with men'a favour want her hononred name. 
Till sneers sad odd contempt became her ahare 

And ahe was fain to hide ner head for ahame. 
At length, when left by all, Crime sooght her hand, 

■d now his sons and hers Infest the umd. 

I. IC. Eltos. 



OBITUABT. 



aonvBiXD KUTKUi. 
Fob long years resident iu England, Ghottfried 
Sinkel has died at Zttrioh, yraem he was one 
of the most popular professors at the Federal 
Folytedmioum. Qerman literature sufCers a 
grievous loss in the death of a poet of consider- 
able merit, and a justly esteemed writer on the 
fine arts and thnr butory. She counts now 
one less in the ranks, already much thinned by 
death, ot the men of '48. 

Bom at Oberkassel, near Bonn, on August 15, 
1816, the son of an wthodox dergymaa, Kinkel 
started on the career of his famer. Having 
received his university education at Bonn and 
Berlin, he set up, in 1836, as » privat docmit for 
historical theology in the former universitv, 
but also turned with enthusiasm to the stody 
of art— in the first instance^ Christian art, to 
which he devoted a somewhat prolonged stay 
in Italy. In 1843 appeared his first collection 
of poems, which were favourably received, and 
from whiah he afterwards detached the little 
romantic epos. Otto der Behiitz. It is by this 
poem that he is best known to the general 
pablia It has passed through no leas than fifty 
editions, a mark of popularity equalled or bur- 
paesed, among modem Ctorman poets, only by 
tlhland, Qeibel, and Bodenstedt, with the two 
former of whom Einkel's mind and manner had 
mooh affinity. In the same year he married ; 
and his wife, » remarkable woman, greatly 
infloenoed his mind in a directum opposed to 
theology, whitdi he formally abandoned in 1844 
by taUng his rank in the faculty of philosophy. 
In 1845 appeared the first volume of us 
Qaehiehte an* hildendm EUntte bei den ckritt' 



lichen Vslkern, and soon after he obtained his 
professorship. He threw himself with ardour 
into the political movement of 1848, and dis- 
played rare eloquence on the side of a reoonsti- 
tution of Germany in the sense of greater 
unity, with a demooratio, nay, to some extent, 
socialist tendency. Tried in February 1849, 
at Oologne, for two press-offences, he was ac- 
quitted on one, and condemned to two months' 
imprisonment on the other. But he was, at 
the same time, elected a deputy for the Second 
Chamber of Prussia. After Frederick William 
IV. had refused the Imperial Grown offered to 
him by the Frankfort Parliament, Kinkel took 
part in the armed oppoaitioa to the Absolutists. 
Taken prisoner when the insurreotioaary army 
of Baden succumbed, he was condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment in a fortress. But 
Oen. von Huschfeld protested against the 
finding of the court-martial as too lenient. 
The £lng, as Oommander-in-Ohief, altered 
the jud^nent to death, and, by way of 
mercy, raduced the penalty to hard labour 
for hfe. Imprisonment in a fortress was, by 
Prussian law, a comparatively lenient form of 
punishment : there a man might be treated as a 
gentleman. Now the poet was reduced to wool- 
spinning in the falon s garb and with cropped 
hair ; numerous engravings represent him thus. 
His enemies' thirst for vengfeance was so little 
assuaged that, in April 1850, he was drawn 
from his cell to answer a fresh capital charge 
— the storming of the arsenal at Siegbnrg, in 
which he was reported to have taken part the 
year before. He conducted bis own defence, 
and an eloquent speech procured his acqoittal. 
Transported thence to the prison at Spandau, 
he was to see Uie hour of his deliveranoe 
drawing near. Amid widespread sympathy, 
a young and ardent pupil found means to 
procure Kjnkel's escape £rom prison and flight 
to England iu the autumn of 1860, aided by 
the Buoness Briiuingk. Oarl Schuiz was then 
an entiiusiastic and highlj gifted undergraduate ; 
he has lived to become, in America, a powerful 
speaker, a great helper in Lincoln's first and 
second canvass for presidency. United States 
Minister to Madrid, a senator, and — surely a 
rare thing for an immigrant — ^JSome Secretary 
or Minister of the Interior. 

In London, Einkd became the head of one 
of the two secdons of German politioal refugees, 
then very numerous, Arnold Bugs, who died 
two years ago at Brighton, being the leader of 
the other. The usual refogees' hopes were still 
entertained of a turn in the pohtioal wheel ; 
and Kinkel vent as an emissary to America, as 
did Kossuth about the same time, to agitate 
for help. The number of his speeches there 
was considerable. Betnming to London in 
1862, he found occupation as a teacher of 
literature, and of tiie theory and history of 
the fine arts. Some readers may recollect his 
activity at Bedford College; some, his heart- 
stirring oration at the Sohiller Centenary held 
in the Crystal Palace in 1859. He founded iu 
London the German journal the Hermann, 
which still exists, though no longer claiming 
to be inspired by his aims. He wrote a drama, 
" Nimroa" (1857), which has lately had some 
success on the stage. He also published some 
tales, the joint work of his gifted wife and 
himself, and edited her posthumous novel, Hant 
Ibelea in London, which is not without some value 
for contemporary portraiture. He had the grief 
to lose his wife Dy a fall from a window, and 
her death and burial form the sulnect of one of 
the noblest poems of their friend Freiligrath. 

In 1866, Kinkel separated himself from some 
of his old friends by supporting the action 
of Prussia against Austria and the old 
Confederation — an action which, though far 
from his own youthful dreams, seemed to him, 
as to manjr others, an am>roach to other- 
wiM nnatteinablo idoals But, ""lifc* many 



others, he never accepted or sought office under 
the victorious HohenzoUern. Appointed in 1866 
Professor of Archaeolo^ and History of Art 
at the Zurich Polytechoicum, he filled this post 
with credit till his death, which took place 
on November 14 last. He had become more 
and more silent oa the sabjeot of politics. Of 
his late works we may mention the epic poem, 
Der Schmied von Antwerp (1872), a pendant 
to OUu der Schiikt ; a second series of poems 
(1868); Ewipidet und die hildende Kuntt 
(1872); Pettr Paul Bubene (1874); Moaaik nir 
Kunitgeichichte (1876) ; and Kuntt und Kultur 
im alten Italien vor den BSmem (1878). Kinkel 
was an advocate for cremation. 

Euo. Oswald. 



Thb announcement of the death of Mr. 
Thonuls Pitt Taswell-Langmead has been 
received with general regret The bent of 
his future studies was shown during his 
college life at Oxford by his gaining the 
Stanhope Prise (1866) with an essay on the 
reign of Bichard II. Subsequently, he edited, 
for one of the volumes of the Miaoal- 
lanies of the Camden Society, Sir E. Lake's 
account of his interviews with Charles I. on 
being made a baronet. Mr. Taswell-Lang- 
mead's work on EngUth Conetitutional Hittory 
was marked by great research and critiou, 
acumen. It was published in 1875, and met 
with such favour as to justify the issue of a 
second edition five years later. For some tune 
past he has edited the Law Magaeine and 
Beview, contributing at the same time to its 
pages several artiolM on subjects possessing a 
legal and antiquarian interest. To the dis- 
creditable condition of our parish registers he 
drew special attention as weU in that periodical 
as in separate publications, and he suggested 
many of the provisions in the Bill of Mr. 
Borlase, to which we referred at the time. Mr. 
Taswell-Langmead had only just been appointed 
to the Chair of BngUah Omittitutional Law and 
History at University College, London, when he 
was seized by his fktal illness, and he died at 
Brighton on December 8. 

Ms. BoBBKT Kkkp Pmif , one of the most 
industrions compilers who has ever written in 
the English language, died at Claremont Square, 
Islington, on the last day of last month. He 
came to London in 1846, and since then has 
pursued a never-ceasing round of editing and 
publishing. At first he contented himself with 
assisting such well-known Badioals as Henry 
Vincent and John Saunders in bringing out the 
journals which propagated Uieir views on 
politics ; but after a few years he entered upon 
the congenial field of compilation. In 1856 he 
issued iu monthly parts, under the title of 
Enquire Within upon Everything, a vast mis- 
cellany of curious information, which hit the 
public fancy with such effect that at least four 
hundred thousand copies have been sold since 
its first appearance. A great multitude of 
similar works soon followed; there was The 
Biblical Beaton Why, The Sittorieal Beaton 
Why, The Denominationai Beaton Why, and so on 
ad infinitum, most of which passed into their ten, 
if not their twenty, thousands. When this vein 
was exhausted, Mr. Philp struck a new lode 
in the Hittory of Frogrett in Oreat Britain, 
which was published as a whole in 1861, in two 
volumes, while many sections obtained a wide 
circulatiou in separate parts. Within the last 
ten years he has compiled a series of " pano- 
ramic guides " for the chief English railways 
(including the Midland, the London and South- 
western, the North-Westem, and the Great 
Eastern), descriptive of the principal objects of 
interest on the main linee and the more import- 
ant branches. The huge petition of the 
National Convention, which was signed by more 
than three million pexaona^ and brano into th« 
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HotiM of Oommons in May 1842 by nxteen 
maaona, vm drawn up by Ur. Philp. At the 
time of his death he had completed his sixty- 
third year. 



MAOAZtma AND BEVIEWB. 

Mb. Qn.Bs'B critique on Mr. fialfour'a trans- 
lation of "Ohoang: tsee," with which the 
ouixeBt anmber of the GMna Review opena, 
Amtiahesa eharaoteriatio instance of the mis- 
diieoted etiergy which has of late .Tears been 
so observable among Ohinese scholars in China. 
Mr. Qiles is not oontent with telling us that 
Mr. Balfour's translation is faulty, bat must 
needs fill ten or more closely printed pages 
with instances of passages which he considers 
to be incorrectly rendered. When we remember 
the immense amount of work which lies before 
Sinologists, it is to be regretted that time sboold 
have been spent on the elaboration of these 
detailed passages which might have been far 
more profitably emnloyed in orifiinal work. By . 
every earnest worker in the field of Ohinese 
studies Uie one thing to be desired is more 
time, and wasteful expenditure of that in- 
estiioable commodity is an offence. In this 
number Ifr. Parker brings to a conclusion 
his very interesting account of his journey 
in Northern Sz-chuan. Though possessing 
neither the literary excellence nor the subjeoto 
of philological interest with which Mr. Baber's 
paper on his travels in the same province 
abounds, it contains a vast amount of informa- 
tion which will be valuable both to geographers 
and to men of commerce. Mr. Eastlake con- 
tributes an article on the " Ohinese Beed 
Organ," the introduction of which into Europe 
led, according to Messrs. Stainer and Barrett, 
to tne invention of the accordion and harmonium. 
In " Notes on Hainan and its Aborigines," Mr. 
Cfalder gives a description of the Li inhabitants 
o^ the island. Fartioular interest attaches to 
the Li people, since, before the advent of the 
Chinese into the middle kingdom, they formed 
one of the most powerful of the aboriginal 
tribes of Southern China. In the general dis- 
placement of tribes consequent upon the 
advance of the Ohinese, UiS Li tnigrated south- 
wards, *ud ate now mainly located in Oochin 
China. The number cloaes with notices of new 
books and with some well-aeleoted notes and 
queries. 

Ik ihe Revisla ConieTtiporanea, Don Ticente 
Tinajero commences an interesting study on the 
" Moallaksis," the early Arabic poems deposited 
in the Caaba at Mecca. Seiior de Lilian y 
Eguizdbal comments on the inaugural speech of 
Bomero y iBobl«do, president of the Boyal 
Academy of Jurisprudence, as an instance of 
the Catholic reaction now taking place in Spain. 
Eecerro de Bengoa Mports on toe progress of 
electricity in the exhibition at Munich. The 
anonymous narrative of the treatment of the 
Indians by the United States Government is 
completed ; tuid a lecture by E. Saavedra, 
giving a rapid ouUibe of early Oriental history, 
is reproduced in ^is number. 



appeared in any biographical dictionary. The 
scale of treatment is intended to be about the 
same as ^at adopted in the dictionary published 
by the Useful Enowledg* Bodety, which unfor- 
tunately atopped at the letter A. Importance 
will be atta^ed to a fnU reference to original 
authorities; and it is hoped to obtain the 
assistanoe of many writers who have made 
special atndiea of difibrent departments of bio- 
graphy. Promises of oo- operation have been 
received from many of the moat competent hia- 
toriana of the day. 

Liats of namks intended for insertion Will be 
iasued in a short time, and will be fhmiahed, on 
application, to anyone who is willing to read 
them with a view to contributing or to noting 
errors or omissions. Notice will be giren in 
due time of the proposed date of publication 
and other particulars. All communications 
should be addressed to the editor, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, care of Messrs. Smith, Blder and Co., 
16 Waterloo Place. 



THE NEW DtCTtONABT OF NATIONAL 
BtOQRAPaT. 

Thb new Dictionary of National Biography, to 
be publUhed by Messrs, Smith, Elder and Oo.« 
is intended to follow the general plan of the 
Biographie univer4elle or the forthcoming dic- 
tionary of Qerman biography. It Will include 
English, Scotch, and Irish names from the 
earliest period i but it will not include any 
names ot living persons. Amerioaoa will only 
be indnded for the period befor* the separation 
of the two eountries. 

It ia i^oposed to include a eonaidetably larger 
nontbet of Briti/A names than has oitlmrto 



AMERWAN PUBLISHERS AND 
BNQLiaa AUTHORS. 
With reference to a discussion atarted in thia 
country, the editors of the New York Orilic 
have addressed a circular letter to some of_ the 
chief firtBS of American pablishen, and received 
the following replies :— 

"Our reprioti of Bcglish books in recent years 
have been klmoit Wholly of ■olentiflo Scd hiitorlo 
works. Slid far these we fh klmdst <U instances psy 
the anthots a royalty of ten per oent. on the retail 
price, the same that H (unkUy paid to native 
Inthors. Herbert Spencer, Darwin, Hailey, Tyn- 
dall, Lnbbeok, Butisn, Oarpeoter, Bagehot, Bain, 
Tylor. Lyell, Mandsley, Jevnaa^ Rosooe, and Miss 
Bnokley are among those regularly paid In this way, 
We pay the same royalty to all ths snthogr* of the 
volumes in the International Sdentifia Series, with 
Ihe exoeptloa of thoie works by Contbentsl writers 
which have to be translated. In these cases the 
oopyright Is a little leas. We also pay a royalty on 
ill the volamsi of the acleaoe, Literary, and 
Historie Primers. We pay Leoky and Kobertson 
Smith the same reyal^ that we pay to American 
authors. We paid on Beaoonsfida's Aufymfon the 
anstomary ten per cent., bat this went to the 
tngUah publishers, who had purchased the work in 
fttU. We paid Rhode Btonghtoo, notU her last 
novel, 1,000 dotUrs for each book, but the opposi- 
tion ed itioas now make it impoislble to pay so maob. 
ViM-Ver$& was not printed from advance iheets, 
and there ace three opposition editions ; bat we sent 
ths author, nottrithstaDdiDO, an honorariam. 

"D. Applbtow ft Co." 

" We publish no Eogliih material tor which we 
have not made payment, and the amonnts so paid 
ere not dictated by ourselves, bat are those pro- 
posed by the Baglish aathors, or by the EagtUh 
pablishers who. by arrangement with snob authors, 
have the right to speak for them. It is oar belief, 
fh)m oar knowledge of the methods of oor fellow- 
pablishers, that all the houses in good standhig In 
the AmMieaa pnblishlnjt fraternity are now follow- 
log the same practice as ouselves, and that eaeh 
house flukee a poiat o( respeothig the for^gn 
pnrohaasa and anangements of the othen. We 
also know from personal knowledge that, among 
hoBsas of aimlUr itaoding U Great Britkia, raeh 
practice Is 1^ no means so nniiorm — that American 
material is much more frequently 'appropriated' 
without any recognition whatever, and that there 
It muoh lets readiness on the part of one hoase to 
rkspect the American arrangements and parohases 
by another. We flnd that we have now upon our 
Ust nearly two handred works which we issae in 
this country by arrkngement with, or purohaae 
from, British hoates. 0'J>onovan's Men Oatit, 
whiah we have jnst published, was ofEsred almal- 
taoeoasly to several American hoates, and was 
finally placed in enrhanda beoanse our offer was the 
moat favourable. "O. P- Putham'b Sobs." 

"Itis,attdhatbeea, onruaiform cnstamtopsy 
to fMiga aathon aa equitable share In the profits 
leaUacd Ima the MOea of oar sditieBa of their 



books. The cheap reprints of sach booki now 
flooding the market have to oat into the ialai oi 
the aathoriied editions that the profits are ottis, 
iodeed uaually, very small. Nevartheleu, wa 
always pay the author something. Not tabt- 
qaently we hare paid for the advanoe sheet* «( 
books that have prpved a laia to onrMLveB. Before 
the advent of the Seaside and kindred ' Librariet, 
when what are -known ai the ' trade aonrteiy 
rules' (itill ia force with all tepatable putaUihen, 
bat ijjndred by the ' pirates ') gave the aathoriied 
Amerioko pnblisher some protection in hia ventum, 
we wetre ensbled to pay larfje sums for the advuict 
kheett of foreign booka. For iaataoos, ws paid 
Daida £300 for eaoh of her novel*, and wa havs 
paid at mach for some of Qeo. MaoDonald'a booka, 
and ot Bnlwer's. " J. B. LiFPiRoorr ft Co." 

" The firms of whioh we are ths_ snCoesaorl paid 
very ooniiderable amounts to Baglish author* ; bot 
kioce the present firm was oiganiaed. the indooa- 
inent to boy foreign prodaotlona hat been rednoed 
to a miaimnm by the Reailds and other librariei, 
which reprint immediately any book worth payini; 
tor. " HouOHToir, Mirsuir ft Ca" 

"Messrs. Charles Soribner's Sons— whoie Hat ii 
tnade up largely ot important Bagliih worka— atate 
that it has always been their oastom to pay tram- 
Atlantic aathors — or pablishers, as the case naj 
be— for books whieh they repablish here. In aome 
Inatancea, a per-oentage haa been paid ; in othera, 
bayment has been made In the form ot ' oash down.' 
They have put thoaaands of dollars into Bngllah 
^ooketi. 

" Meairs. Doad, Mead and Co. declare that they 
have altraya paid English authora whose worka 
nave reaohed a profitable sals in thoir hand*. Tliay 
^id Mrs. Charles, ths author of The SeMnbtrg- 
Cotta FaTiiity, large Sams — thoaaands ot dolUn— 
for her earlier work's, and have oontinaed to pay 
her for her later and less popular writinga. They 
have also paid Heaba Stretton and Edwanl Garrett 
regularly, throagh a period of years, and in several 
pates where their own profit was terionsly onrtaUed 
by oppoaition reprints. 

"Mesara. John Wiley's Sons say that they 
offered Mr. Bntkin 6,000 dollars for the prinless 
of pablistaing an authorised American edition of mi 
Works ; but that- their offer was deolined on the 
ground that bo did not wish any bat hia own 
edltlona to be in ojroalation. The latest addition 
to their aeries of Buskin's writinga is the volame 
of early poema, whioh, by-the-way, Isckt twenty- 
two of the fifty-one poema in the original ; but the 
difference In price it about 198 doUam 1 " 



aSLEOTED FORSiaN BOOKS. 
axiriaAL i.iTEBA.Ttniit. 

BiLOT, Al. L(8 VusltiTas dt Vlarnu. Parii: Dantn, Sfr. 
BoKHArriSa, S. fimherohel mr lea OoUecUona del Btcbaliiu. 

P«ilt : Plen. » *. 
Oaohat. K. K<plontioi»<pltr*pbl(iaM«tan)>telogi4uaei 

Tuoide. l" taio. Funi : Thoria. 6 f r. 30 o. 
OLAkkni, *. Tftt KoliSTemnit »u 18" Slisle ; d'lprfti i» 

Doeuntaiita m«i dn amUtm aaasDalw. Patli : Daw. 

10 Ir. 
Obax. ijtt toVn patlalmaea, 18^-79. Avae see I&troda^ 

tiMi par MiBum. Pari* i 0«linann Urjr. 20 tt. 
OAFFaSBK, F. I/S.<a<rie : HtrtMre, Oaaqaiie at Coloaiuiiin. 

Paris : Krmln-OWa^ SO tr. 
Jatta, a. La MonrM dt krgattta dalla Itagna Oiadl. 

ITaseii ; I>>tkah * BwlMll. 10 tt. 
LnoDU, M. de La Honda «ii«haDt<: OhoU S* Oootwia 

P^dttl7<etdul8<Bl&o1a. Parii : Finnln-Didat. 10 fr. 
UoTKta, O. Dia Bauknnat d. IDttalalteta tt TealleB van der 

ataWD Xatvloklk. b'u> I't ihrat hSahatan BlUtha. S. lU. 

Jesa ; OoBtenoblf . 8 li. 
H Aitt. A. Canora a 11 »ub Tampis dl Potaagao. Trtraa : 

ir«TsUi. (I. , . 

Pudaohbin A. Hlar. Illaatr^ da llODeKbu etiginauda 

PaulATTil. Parle: Biuquetta. IS fr. 
BicnaiL. noataau, g^dral da TraiUa at antiva Aotaa ralatin 

anz Bappona & Oroit International. OsntinnadoB « 

gwl Baotttil da O. F. de Uaitans p\r Oh. Sunnr at t. 
not. 2'Mrla. T. t. t'LiTT. UotUligaB: Diatuwh. 
8 BC. 
Salts si PlsTSoaAiiziLi. B. Lt SiaUia a il Tlasgis du 
SoTrahi. l^alarmo : Padone-Ltorial. 2> L. 

HISVOBT. 

(UtovSi 0. da. UtlMn •dlta ad laadlt*. BaoaalM al IDn- 
traia da I<. Oblala. VaL I. _1821-U. Tuin : Laaialur. 

Gbu»iHi,9. StotUdaUklCaatfattaltaaaasUoa. Uteraa: 
OinitL 4L. . _ ... 

Odeutfoiisuie, paUtiaaba, Prtedridh'a d. araaMB. >- «<. 
Barlin : Dnliaiar. 1! H. .^ « .. r 

IkaaaifL. fMUaa M WtftM. B<d<«Bai ZaaMuDL «!' 
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ISnebnliM •Iii<r«r Kdtm 
4. Bd. VitUttOMiA- 



PHTBIOAL SOIBNCn. 

BsruiiicK, W. BaobMhtmifaB Bb. ti» entan Batwlok- 

lunnphMOT rfnigar OjalpidancilUB. AmiMrdun: J. 

liaUw. 71. 
Hnc.0. nt» ftwUfa awwilMidlw 1. lU. ZUUh: 

Wanlw. niL 
lurrAmnT, *.. <•■ ThlM *• (MaIe(I». Pt<fi:Bk»7. 14 h. 
Lmmi ▼. 1UBVWI4V, f. Dl* (Ml««inh«a v«iUiteisN T. 

OrttB<l a. RodMi. Wian : BnamUUfr. 8 X . 
lUcarBOru. F. Frb. t. OhinL ISrtebi 

a. Iwattf pttBulMir •taildi. 

linltn Till. Stnla : D. Selmar. SI U. 
■nzuimxaiK, B Iilobnu balradel ■oramqnn itattsnu M 

dUMbatls. Tut. 1. Bt. 0*Um : K8pp«l. 4 U. 
TaomiH. J. TbfxmoahaBinhi T7iiMnaaliaa|«n. 1. Bl. 

MouUoMt. Ii«ip«if : B«nh. 1111. 
TaeansLT. 8. Blnl** TTntrnttielinBten Sb. dl* Tom Uonm 

Ubtagif* Fwtod* d. VaMUtblH. ObiUtUtaift : OjbWBd. 

li.8d. 

PHILOLOOT. 

Bmn. t. Di* OaagraMii d. Puflolpii pmatirltl ia MtlTtr 
VfTbalanutnutiaa in AttfruuStdoban Ma aniQ Anfiuu 
d. It. lahrb. OBitiagan : Sauaillab. I K. M Pf. 

Oakrva iiiMri#iiaBam Iiadaarav. Vol. VI Sat t. to- 
•eriptloaaa oiMa Romaa Utioa^, add. E. Bonnuui, O. 
naoian. Oh. HoaUao. tit i. BatUa: O. Baimar. 

DnaMMLaB. V. Antlatbaiat. Btrllk: WaUmann. llLNPt. 
Vvai. F. O. Oontr^att alia Btaiia oompanU dalta Sacll- 

naaieaa Ulln*. Pilaraia: Fadona-Ijattilal. 9 It. 
KiLDXHiint, E. KWaan altpalalMha Ikxta aoi Rasd- 

aaattttaa d. U. n. d. Aataaca d. 16. Jabtboiidarta. Wian : 

Qarald'iBehB. 8»W; 
Oaai. J. I. Istmolatton n. BaasonalaB in daa lamUaabaa 

ranian d«r Aadtoiaiaba d. EaiiiidM. BacUn : Waid- 

naiui. 1 Id. 
ZnaatLs. k, BaltHt* »>' Kritik te drittn Dbfaub i. 

LiHta. I. Wian: iGNcold-a Saba. 40 Pt. 



OOBBESPONDENOS. 

"SAiroiB KAOPHBBSOir." 

iMdm: Da«.«i,ltH. 
A Uttle akstoh of tauns, nnds^ the above title, 
pablUhed in this month's Btlgravta, hu beeh 
oeBeribed in BeTsral qu&tien is an attack on 
the memory of the late Mr. Thomas Oatlyle. 
I vtote it, alas ! in sheer innooenoe of heart, 
never dreaming that anyone would take it 
■erionsly, oi as sheer matter of fket. Bat what 
if, after all, Oarlyle had his Bftndie Maopherson P 
Every luooeesfkil man is similarly afflicted in 
one way or another ; and it Bbraok me as an 
amusing ideft to fasteu the nnbelieving inoubos 
on the shoolders of the most self-cousoions 
and Philisline-oompelling literary man of this 
generation. In future, when I attempt any 
other humorous sketch, I shall be indined to 
print at the beginning the form of warning 
adopted by Tteosatlantio Jokers : " N.B.-^Thi$ 
it torote latcddide ! " Bobbbt BtroHAlTAir. 



A oAiiTTionr oir it a&it dibpbotbd. 

iaUnDdmTIlla«,Otftitd: St*. M.Ud. 
There was pablished in the Aoadxut of 
September 23 an account of the lost medical 
work of Jean -Paul Marat, which contained an 
appeal for assistance ia investigating Us life 
in England between the years 1768 and 1777. 
I have received several letters on the quostion, 
ahoving the interest taken by students of the 
history of the French Bevolutlon in clearing 
up the veil which lies over much of Matat's 
early life, very many of which, including one 
from a distinguished professor of chemistry, lellslr 
to what seems to be a well-known scandal With 
rei^ard to Marat's life in England— to the 
effect that he was once a master at the Warring- 
ton Academy, that he was condemned to five 
years' penal servitude for robbing the Ash- 
inolean Moseam at Oxford, that 'he then fibiled 
as a bookseller at Bristol and became bankrupt, 
and that he was recognised in the National 
Convention at Paris by someone who had re* 
Uevedhitn at Bristol. 

This story is originally to be found in a note 
to a history of the Warrington Aoademv con- 
tained in the Motahlv R^aonlory, to which I 
found a refinenoe in a MB. note in a copy of one 
of ICaraf b works, Th* Ohaliu of Blaven/, in the 
British Mnaeam. I was oonvinoed of its lUsity 
from intBtnal evidence, because Brissot, who 
thorougUy knew the details of MatKt^a lilb in 



England, where he lived for many years, never 
mentioned this scandal in his Mimoires, which 
were written when he was himself in prison, 
and hit party overthrown by Marat's attacks; 
but, finding the story to be generally known and 
many times reprinted, I determined to trace 
it out thoroughly, and have at last been 
Bucoessful. The first difficulty was the date of 
the theit, to which I at last found a dine in a 
MS. letter (dated February 19, 1776), ia a 
Collection of odd papers possessed by the Ash- 
molean Museum, from a silversmith of Nor> 
wioh, who declares that he had bought 
certain medals from a foreigner of the name 
of Mara, who had been in Norwich, where he 
had worn a gold chain, formerly belonging to 
Elias Ashmole, and into whose antecedents he 
had not enquired owing to his being accompanied 
by " Mr. Bigby, one of the principal sargeons 
in this city, who had knovn s£ara at Warring- 
ton." Having got this due, I was enabled to 
trace the discovery of the theft, and the capture 
and trial of the tluef, in the Oxford Journal, at 
which a complete series is contained in the 
Oamera Badcliviana. It appears that a man 
named Le Maitre, alias Matra, alias Mara, alias 
Matthews, had been for some time a teacher 
of drawing for tambour, and a designer of 
tambour waistcoats in Oxford, He had been 
formerly a teacher in the Unitarian Academy 
at Warrington, and had stolen from the Ash- 
molean Moseum at Oxford several medals and 
coins — and the gold chain which the Elector 
of Brandenburg had sent to the famous 
founder of the Athmolean Museum, Ellas 
Ashmole — ^in the early part of February 
(the indictment says between the 3rd and 
9th) 1776. He was arrested, owing to the 
advertisement of Sir John Fielding, in Dablin, 
on Febraary 26, and was convicted of the theft 
in Oxford on the clearest evidence, on March 6, 
1777, when he was sentenced by Baron Eyre 
to five years' hard labour in the hulks on the 
Thames. 

That this man was afterwards a bankrupt 
bookseller is very probable ; but the following 
considerations will show that the oonvioted 
thief, John Peter le Maitre, was quite a distinct 
individual £rom Jean. Paul Marac. 

We know indisputably that Jean-Panl Marat 
had been for some years a doctor praotiaioK in 
London; that he had received the degree of M. D . 
at St. Andrews on June 30, 1775 ; that he pub- 
lished a medical pamphlet on a disease of the 
eye* on January 1, 1776, dated Gharoh Street, 
fiioho (see Aoadbut, tleptember 23), and that 
he was appointed physician to the Qardes 
dtt Oorps of the oomte d'Artois on June 21, 
1777, He cannot, therefore, be identical with 
the thief who was condemneid to the hulks on 
Maioh 0, 1777. The mistake has arisen from 
tiie fiact Uiat one of the thiefs aliases was Mars, 
and from tb» defective eyesight of the worthy 
inhabitant of Bristol who idmitified the "Ami 
du Penple"in ^e Conventioa with the bank- 
rupt bookseller. Booh points may seem very 
unimpottant, bat it is from such stories and 
fiatse identifications that the ordinary idea of 
Marat has been conceived, and it is on them 
that the belief in his worthlessness and villany 
is based ; and it is only by disproving the existeace 
of the false Marat that we can hope to under- 
stand the real personality of the "Ami du 
Peuple." I may state, in conoloaion, that there 
is a mention of the trial of Le Maitre, alias 
Matra, in the .annual Register for 1777, p. 184. 

H. MOBSH SXIPHBNB. 
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SCIENCE. 

Trubner's "Collection of Simplified Gram- 
mars." Edited by £. H. Palmer. 11. The 
Svnfforian Language. By Ignatius Singer. 
(Triibner.) . 

Thk grammar of the HdomTian language 
never fails to excite the admiration of those 
who study it. It contains so little of the 
arbitrary, the saperfiaout, the obsolete, which 
take up BO ittuch room in the g^tramtnan of 
languages more widely known. For this 
reason the Hungarian lends itself more readily 
than most others to the interesting experi- 
ment attempted in the series of " Simplified 
Grammars'' — that of compressing the whole 
grammar of a language into a few short pages. 
Thus the second volume of the series, allowing, 
As it does, eighty-eight pages to Hungarian, 
is by no means the tour deforce that the first 
was, wheire Prof. Palmer compressed Arabic 
into fifty pages, leaving only twenty-seven 
each for Hindustani and Persian. Indeed, it 
is easy to see how M. Singer might in many 
places have been with advantage more concise. 
An exaggerated distrust of his reader's intel- 
ligence otten leads htm to repeat rules already 
laid down, and his repetitiouB and qualifica- 
tions sometimes remind us of the long letter 
apologised for on the ground that the writer 
had not time to make it shorter. The book 
(ioes not come up to the high standard laid 
down in Prof. Palmer's Preface. The ap- ' 
pareat discrepancies and so-called irregu- 
larities of the language are by no means 
clearly shown to be only natural euphonic 
changes, nor are the usual paradigms and 
tables always omitted or compresseid where 
they might have been. Nor is this Grammar, 
as might be supposed from an expression in 
the Preface, the first Hungarian Grammar in 
the English language. M. Singer has prob- 
ably never heard of the Grammars of M. 
W6key and M. Csink. In point of handiness 
and practical usefulness the book before us 
Oertainly represents an advance. 

It is in his treatment of the cases that we 
think M. Singer's method most mistaken. 
In the strict sense of the word, oases such as 
figure in the Latin grammar are unknown in 
Hungarian, with the doubtful exception of 
a form most often used to mark the direct 
object of the verb, which may therefore be 
called an accusative. The relations expressed 
in Latin by the dative, the accusative with, 
and the ablative with or without, a preposi- 
tion, are in Hungarian expresseid by post* 
positions suffixed to the bare nominal root. 
Since in the case of the subject of the sen- 
tence, in Latin the nominative ease, there are 
no such relations, the Hungarian uses the bare 
nominal root. Thus the forms oorretponding 
to the Latin dative, to the ablative, to the 
ablative and accusative with prepositions, 
stand in Hungarian on one and the same line. 
If we call hdznak, " to a house," the dative 
case, we ought to call, as many grammarians 
have done, hdzbon, " in a house,", the inessive 
case ; kdigal, " with a house," the comitative 
case; and so on, until the whole stock of 
postpositiona in the language is exhausted. 
As many as sixteen oases have been counted 
in Finnish on this system, which is at any 
rate oontistent. What is not consistent is to 
describe as M. Singer doeS| one postposition 
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as a case-ending, while denying that title to 
the leat ; and to do so merely because the 
Latin expressed the dative by a special in- 
flection, while for the inessive, the comitatire, 
&o., it made use of prepositions. Yet in his 
Preface he oompUdns that "in most Hun- 
garian Qrammars the language is forced to 
accommodate itself to this framework of the 
Latin system." 

But, not content with retaining unsuitable 

materials from the Latin grammar, M. Singer 

displays a misplaced ingenuity in inventmg 

or adopting further oomplioations, and so oon- 

triTOB to darken with words a Tery simple 

matter. He first tells us that the Hungarian 

noun has five cases, of which the genitive is 

placed third in his arrangement. By this 

genitive is meant the form in -^, wUoh is 

really a new noun, and can be as fully declined 

as any other noun in the language. As Biedl 

obeervei, "£r ersetzt den im magyarischen 

fehlenden genitiv," Above and below this 

genitive we find placed respectively the 

" attributive or possessive " and the " dative." 

Now tbe«e are really one and the same word 

— e.y., hdjmak, M. Singer admits that they 

are " the same in form,'' but adds that they 

" have no other relation than similarity of 

orthography." On the same principle he 

should maintain that mihi is not the same 

case in the sentences mihi ett domiu and mihi 

dai donwn. The two cases are exactly 

p«ralleL In Latin we say mihi ett domiu ; in 

Hungarian mihi ett domut meut — nekem eon 

hdtam. Nay, so far from indispensable is 

M. Singer's " attributive and possessive) " 

that we oan express the fact " I have a house " 

by ttt dommt meut — van hdzam. 

A good Hungarian Grammar necessarily 
begins^ a sufficient discussion of the sounds 
of the Hungarian language and the laws of its 
eaphonio changes. These once mastered, ap- 
parent iiregnlarities disappear, or at any rate 
are reduced to a minimum. Now M. Singer's 
treatment of Hungarian sounds is neither full, 
nor dear, nor systematic. It would have 
taken up but little room to have given the 
correspondences between the vowels of the 
two classes in the manner M. Simonyi has 
done in his excellent Systematie Orammar. 
In the book before us, dotted e and undotted 
e seem strangely reversed ; and the present 
writer must protest against the statement 
that any sound in received Hungarian is 
equivalent to the English w in but. In fact, 
the dotted e is our e in bed, and the undotttid e 
is our a in had, two sounds many Hungarians 
find difficult to distinguish whether in their 
own language or in English. In speaking of 
vowel humony (p. 5) M. Singer tells us that 
" flata and sharps never occur in the same 
word," and among the sharps he includes 
both dotted « and undotted «. When he thus 
wprded his rule, he must have forgotten the 
word Dedk. M. Simonyi shows that M. 
Singer's " mediates " are sharps like the rest, 
and formulates the rule thus : *' Of sharp 
(jmtufot) there can occur in flat {mdUf) words 
only i, S, *', «." So, too, when M. Singer goes 
on to say, " the mediates occur in both, and 
such words are then called mixed ; they take 
the suffixes either of the one or of the other 
class," he uses language that may easily be 
misunderstood by the beginner. Of course 



which mediate vowels occur belongs either to 
one class or to the other, not that such words 
may be treated as if they belonged to both. 

Space does not permit im to discuss at 
length several other points in respect of which 
we are obliged to disagree with M. Singer, or 
think his treatment ioadequate. Vami — we 
have elaetrhere always found it spelt with 
double r — means to teio with a needle and 
thread, not to taw as the husbandman does 
his seed. Ninet is certainly not a contrac- 
tion of nem and van (p. 76), but a Slavonic 
word, slightly chaoged in Hungarian. To 
atya, anya, hdtya (p. 19), should have been 
added apa, •* father ; " ipa, " father - in - 
law;" ndne, "elder sister;" whereby the 
reader might have observed that they are 
all words denoting relationship, in frequent 
use and belonging doubtless to the oldest 
stratum of the language. They are, in fact, 
what Mr. Tylor calls " nursery words." 
Eho (p. 30) should have been illustrated by 
the similar forms felto, "highest;" alto, 
"lowest;" hdtult6, "hindmost;" and the 
reader told that this was the old Hun- 
garian way of forming such superlatives as 
were thought wanted before the use of the 
prefix leg bad been learnt from the Slavonic 
languages. But etymology, like phonetics, 
is unduly neglected in M. Singer's book. 

Arthtts J. Patxebsok. 
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THE UUrOUAQE OF E02tER. 

Olid Oollagr, Oxfoid : Dm. 18, 1M>. 
As Prof. Mahaffy, in his flattering review of 
my Homeric Qrwmmar, has raised some ques- 
tions which do not directly fall within the 
subject of that book, it may not be improper 
that I should make some reply in the columns 
of the Academy. In doing so I shall endeavour 
to avoid the " ambiguous and neutral flavour " 
of which he complains (perhaps with reason), 
and to imitate his own more definitely contro- 
versial attitude. 

Begarding the general plan of the book, how- 
ever, I may say t£at in my view a " Grammar " 
should give, in the first instance, only a careful 
analysis and register of the facta of a language. 
The inferences to be drawn from the language 
of Homer are of great interest for the " Homeric 
question ; " but it seems to me safer and more 
sdentifio to leave them to follow when the 
groundwork of facts has been laid. On this 
method we begin without making any assump- 
tion; and if it is found possible to construot 
a grammar from the documents before us, that 
oironmstanoe is enough to show that the lan- 
guage which they exhibit possesses in some 
degree a uniform and homogeneous character. 
We oan then go on to trace the finer differences 
which may prove the distinct authorship of the 
Iliad and Odyssey, or of particular books in 
each poem. But when we begin to argue from 
these di&renoes, and to use them to decide 
questions of date and authorship, we are leaving 
the province of grammar, and entering upon 
that of the so-called higher criticism. For 
then we have to consider not only whether the 
difCnrences exist, but how much they prove, 
eithw by themselves or in combination with 
other arguments. 

Prof. Mahaffy founds an important argument 
upon the archaic and pseudo- archaic forms 
which I recognise in Homer. By these, he 
says, "the Qerman authors from whom the 
facts are dted meant the existenoe of older or 
of invented forms in a comparatively late and 
seventh 



. , -, , , . literary age — say the seventh century b.0. 

he meant to lay that each of the words in it is diffioolt to answer this without mowing 



who the Qerman authors in question are. The 
&cts are of that obvious kind that does not ne«d 
support from authority. If, however, thers ue 
any German authors who assign the balk of the 
Homeric language to the seventh century B.a, 
I can only say that I should be glad to be 
referred to them, and to make such use as I can 
of the facts which they may have produced. On 
the other hand, Prof. Mahaffy somewhat orsi- 
states my view of the antiquity of the Homeric 
language when he undeistauds ma to hold thtt 
" the bulk of Homer came from a time when 
Aeolisms and lonisms had not yet boen cl^y 
distinguished." I oaly_ maintain that Bsreral 
forms which the ancient grammariane call 
Aeolisms, because they are found in the historical 
Aeolic, may have been used in the old Ionic of 
Homeric times. That is to say, I believe tiiat 
the distinction between the two dialects was lot 
in Homeric times — not that it did not exist at 
all. This view would, I think, be accepted by 
my " authorities " — if their assent is necessary— 
and, indeed, it is tacitly assumed by nearly 
every writer who does not admit an arbitrary 
mixture of dialects in Homer. 

A word may be said here on the examples of 
formation by aneUogy, many of which Prof. 
Mahaffy thinks should be reckoned under tiie 
head of " pseudo-archaism." This may be sola 
some cases ; but analogy is a force that ii 
always at work in language, quite apart bom. 
the poetical tradition or convention that leads 
to pseudo-archaism. When Prof. Mahaffy asks 
" who created them by analogy ? " the answer 
may be, the people at large. 

^e main issue, however, turns upon ike 
comparison of the Homeric language with the 
later stages of Greek ; and, though I do not 
profess to have gone fully into this subject, I 
have certainly called attention to many points 
of difference, and have thus suggested inftr- 
ences which Prof. Mahaffy was entitled to 
criticise. His objections seem to be mainly (1) 
that I have not compared Homeric aad 
Herodotean grammar, and (2) that I have ex- 
plained away agreemente between Homeric aod 
Attic grammar as "survivals" or "reminis- 
cences of Homer, thus minimising the amount 
of likeness. A full reply on these topics would 
evidently demand a great deal of space. As to 
the former, I must content myself with the 
assertion that, where there is a marked differ- 
ence between Homeric and Attic grammar, the 
usage of Herodotus is (roughly speaking) the 
same at that ^the Attic writen. Prof. MahaSy 
has certainly not proved the contrary of this 
proposition. By way of example, he urges that 
tmesis is not peculiar to Homer — that it occurs 
constantly in Herodotus, and is not unknown in 
Attic. In a sense, this is true. But then, (IJ 
the tmetie of Herodotus is utterly different from 
the tmuit of Homer, and (2) the tmuU of 
Herodotus is closely akin to the tmesis which we 
find not unfrequently in Attic poetry. For iu 
Herodotus and the Attic poets tmeeit is not only 
much less common than in Homer, but it u 
restricted in nearly the same way — viz., by being 
confined to the insertion of short particles be- 
tween tiie preposition and the verb ; in both, 
therefore, it is a mere relic of the original free- 
dom of collocation, such as we find in Homer. 
A bettor example might have been found in the 
Herodotean use of the article as a reUtive, a 
use which is Homeric, and not (broadly speak- 
ing) Attic. But, in this instance, too, Heiodo- 
tesm usage has departed widely from Homer, 
though in a different direction from that taken 
by Attic Greek. 

With regard to the second head— the explana- 
tion of Attic uses as " survivals" of Homer^I 
cannot admit that this prooeas n o oa a s sr ily 
involves a pelitio prinoipii. An idiom may be 
recognised as a surviviA in Attic on grounds 
that are quite independent of ite ooourrenoe or 
non-ooooxtenoe in Homer. To take Pmt 
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lfahaffy'8 instance, the ase of tid in Sophocles' 
ti' aie4pa rtKimBhrn may fairly be proaonnoed 
arohaio, because it is exceptional, and because it 
is not found in contemporary prose. When we 
find that the same oonstmotion is by no means 
exceptional in Homer, it beoomee very probable, 
to say the least, that Sophocles in using it was 
inflnenoed by reooUeotion, oonsoious or oncon- 
aoions, of Homer. The case of ith. <rriiia is 
slightly different, because that is a fixed poetical 
phrase, not the coinage of a single poet. It is 
therefore one of the many instances of " sur- 
▼ival" properly so called — i.9, of tiie isolated 
pteasnration of oonstraotions that are no longer 
p«rt of the living tiMM log^uendi. To tell us 
that we are simply to register theee as " oases 
of likeness" between Homeric and Attic gram- 
mar is to bid us shut oar eyes to the most 
instruotire phenomena. 

I find it difficult to luiderstand Prof. Uahaffy 
when he objects to my account of this use of SkE 
as " distinctly Homeric " that the construction 
is fluent in the Odyssey and in x. and xxiv. of 
the Iliad. " The Greek of the lateet parts of 
the poems " is certainly, in my mind, " seTBied 
in time from the classical Oreek we know." 
That it is so is part of the proof of the genenl 
antiquity of the poems. The peouQarities 
whion distinguish tnese probably later books 
show the directions in which the language 
tended, but they cany ns a very short way in 
these directions. Prof. Mahaffy complains that 
I say very little about variationB among the 
books of the Odyssey, and explains this — 
somewhat unkindly — by supposing that "the 
Qermana have not jet subieotod the Odyssey to 
eearohing verbal ontioism." May it not be that 
" the Oennans," with all their mysterious power 
of detecting tiie presence of variations, have 
not snooeeded in this case in finding any ? 

The last part of Prof. Mahaffy's article raises 

a question of method, about which I wish to 

mdd a very few words. He strongly objects to 

the explanaiiont of Homeric forms in the course 

of the Grammar (but always witii a difference 

of type), drawn, as he says, " from the secrets 

of comparative linguistic." I venture to think 

that comparative lingoistio is not so abstruse 

and mysterious as Prof. Mahafiy imagines, and 

that it has reached results which are neither 

"doubtful" nor "purely hypothetical." I 

•honld have been sorry to banish explanation of 

forms, and I do not see in what sense the book 

'Would become more " practical " by its absence. 

lict me say farther that I hAd no intention of 

•peaking uightingly of the mote recent writers 

on linguistic, though I cannot call them a 

school. The sentence to which Ptof. Mahaffy 

refers does not mention Fiok and Bezzen- 

berger. but F. de Saussure, Brahman, and 

Job. Schmidt — scholars whose merits are not 

enhanced, surely, by being brought together in 

a sebooL It is true that, as I have been 

reminded by a well-informed writer in the 

AoAsmnr (October 28, p. 315}, Delbriiok has 

recognised a common element in the great 

advances which have been maAo of late years, 

especially in the department of phonetics. But 

I cannot see that these recent discoveries, with 

all their value and importance, involve any 

common principles other than the principles 

'which lie at the foundation of all true science. 

Even the mnoh-debated maxim, that " phonetic 

laws admit of no exceptions," when properly 

understood {i.e., not taken to mean that all 

phonetic laws are abeady known) is no more 

than the expression of an ideal to which the 

science of language should always seek to 

approximate. D. B. Monro. 



N0TE3 OF TRAVEL. 
Wx hear that Mr. Doughty intends to publish 
a book deambing }us travels in ^orth-w«st9m 
Aratni, 



On December 15, F. Sohulthess, of ZOrioh, 
issued the first number of the Schweizer Aipen- 
zeituTig, which is to take the place of the 
defunct Alptnpost as the organ of the German- 
speaking sections of the Swiss Alpenklub. It 
is edited by Pfarrer H. Lavater, of Ziiriob,^ who 
has obtained the support of several eminent 
" Alpinists," including Dr. von Tsohadi, of St. 
Gallen ; Prof. Albert Heim, of Ziirich ; Prof. B. 
Bahn, of Zurich ; the topographers and enf^eers, 
F. Becker, of Lugano, ana Xav. Imfeld, of 
Sarnen ; Pfarrer Ernst Buss, of Glarus ; and 
other familiar namee. The Alpenzeitung will 
appear every alternate week. 

With reference to a paragraph published in 
the AoAsmcT of November 25, about a Bnssian 
expedition to Central Africa, M. Ferdinand 
Earol writes to us that in no sense is the 
expedition a Bossian one. It was planned by_ a 
Polish genUeman who is now at the head of it, 
and was promoted, as an undertaking of a purely 
Polish character, by several noblemen of that 
nationality, especially by Oount Tyiizkiewioz 
and M. Bogozinski. The five gentlemen who 
compose tiie expedition are all Poles. M. Karol 
adds that the statement with respect to the 
starting of the expedition in the spring is 
incorrect, as he has read a letter from one of 
its members dated Deoember 11, the day of 
sailing from Havre to Madeira, and thence to 
Fernando Po. 



SaiESOE NOTES. 
Ak'OTHSE attempt is to be made in the begin- 
ning of next year to start a scientific weekly 
paper in America, of the same standard as our 
Nature, and (like it) illustrated. The title 
chosen is Science; uie editor is to be Mr. 
Samuel H. Soudder, who resigns his post of 
assiatant librarian at Harvard Univeraity ; and 
the publisher is Mr. Moses King, of Cambridge. 
An influential body of scientific men have united 
to support the ventare, with Dr. A. Graham 
Bell at their head. 

Pbof. Tyndaix will, on Thursday next 
(December 26), at 3 o'clock, give the first 
of a course of six lectures, at tilie Boyal Insti- 
tution (adapted to a juvenile a'uditory), on 
" Light and the Eye." 

Thb Swiss list of subscriptions to the "Darwin. 
Denkmal" contains 139 signatures from the 
Aai^n, 109 from St. Gallen, 82 from Basel, 75 
from Neuoh&tel, 67 from Ziirioh, 53 from Ticino, 
50 from Thurgau, 37 from Geneva, and 13 from 
Luzern. 



PHILOLOar NOTES. 
A iTEW edition of Prof. Schrader's well- 
known work, The Cuneifom Ineariptiont and 
the Old Testament, has just been published by J. 
Bicker, of Giessen. It forms a volume of 618 
pages, and contains much new material. Prof. 
Kiepert, of Berlin, contributes an instructive 
map, and Dr. Haupt, of Gottingen, a revised 
translation of the Deluge Tablets. Full gloss- 
aries and indices are added. 

ksofXTBXB, inscription in an archaic Italian 
dialect 'was recently discovered in the ancient 
Superaeqnum, in the district of Sulmona. The 
shape of the letters and the punctuation re- 
semble those on the stones of Creoohio and 
Bellante, which are now preserved in the Museo 
nazionale at Naples. This stone will be plaoed 
in the same collection. 



MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Fhilolooical SocncTY. 

{Friday, Dee. 1, Da. J. A. H. Mukbat, President. 

in tbe Uhair ; and Fridwn, Dee. 15, Mb. A. J. 

KuJS, y.'P., In the Chair.) 

Pbihob L,-Ii, Bonapaitb read a paper on " Initial 

MutatjoQS in the Irving CelUp, Basqae. 8|ffdlni4n, 



and ItallaB Dialects." Tbe Frinoe gave a complete 
survey of all the diangss of a first letter in a word 
or its sappreesion, or 'of addition! made to it, under 
the Influenoe of a preceding word, which are well 
known to exist in Welsh and Gaelic, bnt which the 
Frinoe traced thmngh all the living Caltio laa< 
gnages ; and he then showed that exaotly siodlar 
phsDomena existed in Basque and the Hardlnlaa 
and lUlian dialects. The whole was illastrated with 
fifteen elaborate tables, containing complete lists of 
all the kinds of mntation, and a new claislBoatlon 
of the Celtio langnages. At the oonoladon of the 
seoond part o( the paper, the Prince read a paper 
oa tbe names of " Itonoesvallea and Janiper in 
Baiqne- Latin and Neo-Latin, and the snooassors of 
Latin J," in which he showed that the proper name 
of the plaoe is the Basque Orre-aga, " a place full 
of junipers ; " and he prooeeded to tiaae tne name 
jnaiper thioagh fifteen olaaaaa of laaguage and 
their mnltifarioos dialects, showing that the Latin 
latter J asramed saventaen different forms in these 
derived langnages, every case being Ulnsttated by 
the name given to the "janiper." 

BoTAL SooacTT ov 'Lm%K'mga.—{Wedne»day, 
Dee. IS.) 

Gin. Sir Ooujhowood Dioksoit in the Ohair. — 
Sir P. Colqahoait read a paper on " Mohamoied- 
aniim," in which he skotoaea briefly, bat effact- 
ively, the prophet's life from his birth, a.d. 670, 
to his death, a.d. 632, twenty.two yean after the 
first promnlgation of his doottine. At first MoIumi> 
med, he said, aimed merely at the bettering of the 
moral oonditlon of the Arab tribes, at that time 
deeply steeped in lawlesueis, savage violence, and 
the gr os s e st snpexatitlon.' The development of his 
dooliine of the Unity of God " withont equal or 
companion " osme afterwards. His social standing 
as a member of the leading tribe of the Koreish, 
the guardians of the Kaabis or saored stone, gave 
him an advantage, which was greatly enhanced by 
his marriage wiili a rich widow, whose oommaroial 
agent he became, and with whom, alike bis first 
wife and first eonvert, he lived in monogamy until 
her death. His primary work was the inititatien 
of a tribal polioe to maintain local order. He next 
attacltad Idolatry and fetistaisni, to whioh he 'was 
from first to last the naoompromiiing foe ; and, 
after many narrow eaoapea from asaasainatioo, he 
snooeeded in purging hie coontrymen of their worst 
saperetitions, and in rallying them ronnd one 
soUd faith, Mohammed thns fonnded an empire 
which in a single oentnry boilt np a greater 
dominion than lutd been ever swayed even by 
Borne. The Jews, who were at one time evidently 
ludf iaolinsd to waloome him as their Messiah, 
withdrew from him on his refusal to acknowledge 
their special supremacy aa God's elcot people. iSr 
Patrick then {winted out many existing vnlgar 
errors respecting the Mohammedan faith, which, 
in hie view, differed in no respect, save in name 
and outward form from that of Baddha and 
Ohrlst In advocating this view, he maintained 
that Mohammed enfranohiaad the female aex, iateo* 
dnced the doctrine of a future state, atMliahed the 
immolation of hnman beings and the lower animals 
as sacrificial atonements, promulgated the maxim, 
"Let there be no violence in religion," and ignored 
any prieetly caste. On the other nand, Mohammed 
denied the divinity of Christ ; but, recognising him 
as a prophet and divinely inspired teacher only, 
oalUng him tbe spirit of God, Im rejected his oma« 
fixion in bis own person, as well as the dogma of 
the Trinity. Bat the moral basis of Mohammed's 
system agreed -with that of all great preceding 
teachers— a baiie without whioh no religion oonid 
succeed. 

SociBTT or AsTiQUARias. — (TAursday, Dec. H.) 

A. W. Franks, Esq., V.-P., in the Chair.— Mr. 
Freshfleld gave anaooonat of a tour in the province 
of Barl, in Uouth-eaet Italy, desoribing eipsolally 
the churches whioh he visited there. At Biui, the 
ohuroh of St. Nioolas, whioh 'wae bnllt by Bobert 
Gulsoard and his son Boger, is Normen in style, 
with certain Byzantine featnres, and a orypt which 
much resembles some examples of Saracenlo arc hi- 
teotore in Spain. The cathedral has .been greatly 
injnied by attentions and rsstoratlons in the last 
century. The oiypt oontafais the relios of St. 
Sabinvi, with hU bust in (i}ver. At ^olfctt^ wM 
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WM OOM • Bymitliie olrnMh ii now a lomp vumor 
iMtaty. The ohnroh of Sk Sabinna at Oanoaa 
(ComuJim) ii in th« form oi a Latfn onM, wltk 
Bare and transepti. It b roofed by flva domei^ 
■npportad by Byzaatina pendentlrea. The arohea 
are round, and entirely Norman in oharaoter, Th» 
oapttala of lome of the pillan are olauioal, haviag 
bean taken from an earlier building. In the 
ooaityard ii the tomb of Bohemond, Prlaoe at 
Aatiooh, ion of Robert Oniaoard; and hli b(m«« 
are ezUMted almott at if thay ware the relioa of 
a laint. All the obarohaa In thii diitriot have threa 
apaea, bat no diitinatirely Greek featorea in their 
earvlng. — Mr. Waller exhibited a drawing of a 
lampera painting ol the Virgin and Ohild foand oa 
the wall of Great Oaafleld ohnrch, Enez. The 
ohnroh ia Korman, having only nave and ohanoel, 
and bnt little hai been altered, ezoept the window*. 
The painting la not ooatemporary with the baild- 
log of the onnroh, bnt wai probably ezaoated about 
1860. The Virgin ia leated on a throne, olad in a 
tnnio and mantle, and orowned. Her hair it long. 
The ohild liti on her left knee, and ibe offan to 
him the braaat. Hia faoe and flsure are not ohild> 
like, and hii hand i* raiaed m the attitude of 
bMadirthw. Both figarea an nimbed. 



FINE ART. 

■OW OR VIEW.— 8EXUTIB8 at RUKRET BCEHERT, Mnr in EXBI- 
MllOa <4 Mt. SUTTON rALMEira RKETaHBH ud URAWINQII ms-la 
lUl pMt Bummtr-HESSKg. DOWDEaWELL, 131, NEW DOMD STUEBr 
<two doon frvm th* OratTmor Q%Umry\. 

Id MIKCR NEXT Mean. HOVromVXLL will nhlUt Mr. BIRKET 

roeraira DRAWiaaa or «k« cathbdbal uiTiiUar ENar,ANDai«i 

WALES, wkiok il Ii yrapowd Hull iM MfraT«L— ruUoaUn oa ■(ipll- 



ABT BOOKS. 



Art and the Formation of Tatte, Six Lech^ree 
by Laoy Orane. With Illuatrations drawn bv 
iStomas and Walter Orane. (Maomillan.] Maoh 
«8 we talk of it nowadaya, taate atill aaema a{i 
diffioalt a thing to define tw ortbodozy. Dugald 
Stewart wisely remark* that "the mind, 
whenonoe it haa felt the pleaaare, haa little 
inoUnation to retraoe the stepa by whi«Qi it 
aniyed at it" People were very learned and 
metaphysieat about taste in Dugald Stewart's 
days, and a little earlier, but all their analysis 
leads quite comioally now; and, at best, its 
philosophy tells us no more than Akenside's 
aefioitiou — 

" What than is taste, but these Internal powers 
AaUva and strong, aad fesUngly alive 
To saoh fine impnUe ? " 

Onr modem critics do much in the way of 
ezemplifying taste, but they also contribute to 
its analysis. Perhaps it is not to be analysed ; 
or, at best, we can only get as far as Voltaire, 
when he said that, in an affair of taste, " Cent 
plaiaiis font un plaisir unique." Miss Orane^ 
one of our latest teachers on art, is not very 
happy in attempts at definition, but in disqnisi- 
tum saooeeds pleaaaatly. Entirely of the latest 
artistic school, Miss Orane, in these easy leo> 
tores on art and taste, interprets Buskin and 
Morris, and appeals to Burne-Jones, Her aim, 
seemingly, is to preach high art, and yet show 
that this is not necessarily high-and-dry art. 
Abundant sense characterises the attempt, and 
Miss Crane's well-known brothers must be 
thanked for editing and embellishing saoh a 
useful oonttibution to the literature of beauty, 
Not that the editing and embellishing 
are faultless. The text could here and there 
have been iVeed, almost by a stroke of the pen, 
ftnm blemishes of expression ; and the illustra- 
tions, though clever in idea, do not always 
•erye their end, for the process employed for 
their productioa is harsh. We might take 
exception on other grounds to the full-page 
pictoro of the front of St. Mark's, Venice, 
which ia given as a type of Bomaneeque 
•rohiteotnie, and entitled "Bound Arch and 
Onpola." So many forms of arch are (o be 
ftrand on this west front of St Mark's that the 
fa9ade oould be quoted as well to exemplify 



Qothio as Bomaneeque arohiteotore, Soaraaty 
any aroh that it contidns, indeed, ii pecaliarly 
Bomaneeque, and }>erhaps the only abwlntely 
Bomanesque feature in the whole front is th^ 
grouping of the shafts between the baya, in 
tiera. 'fhe illustration in the book, however. 
seems to accentuate what there is of roande4 
(but not always purely rounded) arch, and so 
the student is apt to be a little mialed by it, 
Mr. Thomas Orane'a head-pieces and tul-pieoe« 
for the chapters of this volume are very 
etEeetive; and the uppermost portion of the 
design on the side of the cover elxikes oa as 
one of the cleverest pieces of ornament Walter 
Orane has ever accomplished. Altogether, thia 
book of art lectures forma a pleasing am} 
instructive memorial of the writer, whooe pre.' 
mature death has prevented her attaining the 
distinction her talenta might have aoquLrad for 
her. 

An IttuitraM Dldionani of Wbrdi Hied in 
Art and Arehaeology, aj J, W. MoUett 
(Sampson Low.)_ The author states in hi* 
IVefaoe that this Dictionary wiM originally 
founded on the well-known work of M. Ernest 
Bosc, which is chiefly devoted to architecture. 
In the course of compilation the larger portion 
of M. fioso's definitions have disappeared, and 
much additional matter has been introduced. 
The plan includes classical and Ohristiati 
antiquities ms dia aw d armour and heraldry, 
costume, ancient and modem, pottery, art 
workmanship of every kind, and uie processes 
and materials of art. The definitions are 

generally concise and clear, the informatiou 
aving been gathered from the latest and best 
authorities. We are bound to say that this 
Diotionarv will not be wanted by tbie possessors 
of " Smith " or " Bioh," but it supplies a fairly 
sufficient handbook to the beginner who would 
master the A B of archaeology and art. 
The book is well bound, is clearly printed on 
toned paper, and is furnished with seven 
hundred wood-cuts, of which more than half 
are borrowed from "Bosc." 

Ancient Greek Female Oo4tum», By J. Moyr 
Smith. (Sampson Low.) From the Preface 
it would appear to be the author's opinion that 
many persons of "fair culture" believe that 
the ancient Ghreeks wore nothing but sandals 
and a hair ribbon. From this we conclude (for 
we can find no other possible reason for the 
book's existence) that Mr. Smith haa rnahed to 
the rescue of the fairly cultured with the 
overwhelming evidence of "112 plates and 
numerous smaller illuatrations." Bat, if this 
be really Mr. Smith's opinion, what excuse 
has he for limiting his book to the coatume of 
one sex ? Surely the effect of such partial 
illumination will be to confirm the doubts of 
the cultnred as to the clothing of the other. 
Perhaps he intends to complete his revelation 
in another volume, with still more illostratioDB. 
We trust that the reception accorded to the 
present volume will at least prevent that. 
Oulture, however imperfect, is not likely to be 
improved bv books which throw discredit both 
on modem literature and ancient art. 

Old Ohuroh Plate in the Dvkmb of OarlMe; 
with the Makers and Marks. Edited by B. 8, 
Ferguson. (Oarlisle : Thurnham.) Oarliale is 
fortunate in posseaaing in Mr. Ferguson an 
accomplished arohaeologLst who devotes much 
of his time to illustrating the part history of 
Cumberland. His labours have been very 
various, aa the Traruactions of the local archaeo- 
logical society show. Here he appears before 
us as part author and wholly editor of an 
elaborate desoription of almost every old 
ohalice and patcm in the diocese. As far as 
we can make out, this is the first book of 
the kind that has been iaeued. We trust that 
other diooeaee will follow the lead of Carliale, 
I and that we may soon have a deeoriptiTe list 



«l all the old draidt plate ia the kingdom. 
No tima ahoold be loat The misdiieotsd aaal 
whieh has in so many plaoea, andarpvstausof 
restoration, mutilated the old parish ehuek 
and destroyed loeal memorials; whiah all thoagUr 
fbl people set aten by, haa not been eontaat to 
let the old ehalioas leit in peaee. There esa 
be no |«aaoa why, when the needs of ecagiega- 
tions require it, new altar plate ahonid not be 
bought; but it ia surely a great mistake to 
oonmgn the old Eliaabethaa ehaliees to the 
melting-pot or to the eabinst of the eoUeotnr of 
old ailver. Thmr are looal hiatorieal memorialg 
which should always be retained in the plaeet 
to whidi they belong. It is hand to fiodextaw 
for tlie praotiee of selling them, for they iie 
usually so small and Uiia that their intrinac 
value as metal is rarely moee than a very fsv 
shillings. Thay hxn, however, in many easN 
contained the saoBameatal win* iw upwards of 
three eentories. Whatew oar views may b« 
on matters pertaining to thedogy, it is natural 
that some interest would attach to what haa 
been durinc the whole lifo of Pkotestant Bag- 
land a symbol of religion. We have spoksa of 
the old chalicea as being mostly Eliaabethan. 
There are a very fow examples saatkered 
about the oountxy that have roaehed ni fiom 
earlier tines. Ae chalioe at Bridekirk, of 
wbieh an engrnvinar is given, seams to be of the 
time of Edward VL It is a boaotifnl veaael, 
but we are not by any means sore that it wai, 
when made, intended for eooleeiastical use. At 
Old Hntton the mediaeval ohaUoe haa been pre- 
served. It seems to have been in eoostant uie 
fh>m the middle of the fifteenth eentnry until 
about eight years a|>D. It is one of the oldest 
and most beautifal pieoes of HngUsh eeoleaiaa- 
tioal plate in existenoe. So aotive were the 
authorities at the Betbrmation that it is be- 
lieved that not more than eight or ten mediasnl 
ohaUces have been spared. Careful engrariugs 
of the details of this vessel are given. It a 
interesting to compare them with those of the 
Nettleeombe cup published in the forty-iosood 
volume of ArehoMlogiOj p. 405. 



THM QROaVBNOR GALLSBY. 
m. 
I? Mr. Alma Tadema (ails to take as back in 
imagination all the way to Ancient Egypt, be 
takes us some distance on the right load, and 
farther than any other painter. But in paint- 
ing Ancient Greece and Bome he heloa still 
more oar desires to realise what is beyond 
our experience. We and he of course rewire 
much help from oar own life aad surromidiiig'i 
to say nothing of acquired knowledge. We 
h»l oarselves to be bettor critice in Borne tbw 
in E^ypt, and yet we find leas disposition to 
criticise. There ia no doubt that the tamplea 
and the houses he paints must have looked much 
as he represents them, and that the ooatamee 
and works of art, the furniture and at«uil<i 
are accurate. All these things are great aida to 
reconstruction, but mfuy artiato have used them 
without producing any illusion. Mr. Alma 
Tadema is the first and only artist who has 
dealt with sach materials in so imagLoative a 
manner as to give an appearance of reality u 
great as if he were painting views in the Loadon 
of to-day. But he not only does that; be 
fills them with people who are quite at homa in 
hia imaginary world, who wear their strange 
costumes with the ease of long habit, and eat 
and dance and pipe and flirt aa to the manner 
born. Probably some Dryasdust oritio will 
some day discover that the tie of Mr. Ahna 
Tadema's sandals and the folds of his togai «« 
wrong; that he oywdid the painting of »* 
Parthenon ; and that there never was a marbu 
eoloBsns of anything like the sioe of tiiat he bat 
repreeented in one of the most ingwioas of »> 
little piotorea(M). Batfewof osoaretoipplr 
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sooh minate oritioism noT, evea^ if we ooold. 
The piotnres are visions in which the past 
appears to ns again in a form bo much more 
oredible and natural than we ever expected to 
Bee it that ei^oyment and wonder leave no room 
for carping. Sometimes, indeed, we are not 
iiatisflea, but that is on other grounds. In his 
" Summer " (60), for instance, we object to the 
Tnlgaritj of the figures ; and his large " Siesta " 
(31) seema to us an unpleasant representation 
<^ an uninteresting soene. Bat both these ob- 
jections arue from diffi^renoes in taste, and not 
from any doubt as to the correctness of the 
painter's knowledge or the trostworthiqess of 
Lis fancT. The only thing that shakes our 
aith is the appearance of Bogliah faces among 
the actors, fiat, after all, this disturbs it as 
little as at a theatre where the acting is good ; 
and Sir. Alma Tadema's actine is nearly always 
good. He, and even Mr. Oambart, pass as more 
than tolerable £omans when they wear togas 
instead of cutaway coats. Practically, there- 
fore, l£r. AlmaTadema saooeeds in the intention 
of his art, which is to make us feel what life 
waa like in the old world. No man could have 
snooeeded as he has done in this Tery dlGfloult 
task without an unusual variety of flaculties, 
none of them, perhaps, of the very highest 
order, but all above the average, nicely balanced, 
and mutually helpfiil. 

Of mere archaeological knowledge no small 
store was required ; but still mor« important 
was the manner of using it so that it should 
appear faultless and inexhaustible, but yet be 
unparaded. Mr. Alma Tadema fills every corner 
of his pictures with detail; the small objects, 
even in such a little picture as the last, and 
in some respects finest, of his versions of 
"Claudius" (61), would almost suffice to set 
up a ooriosity shop, and yet not one of them 
aeems to have been introduced for show. They 
all belong to their places, and have been 
painted apparently only because they happened 
to be there. The sum total of the knowledge 
necessary for a composition of this kind is very 
great ; but it is all used, so to speak ; there is 
nothing wasted or superfiaous. It needs not only 
ingenuity and skill to work up so much dead 
material into a living picture, but imagination 
of a very rare kind. As it happens, in the 
picture of which we are speaking, the dramatic 
action of the soldier, the livid terror of Olaudius, 
and the various passions of the wild crowd 
ahow imagination uf a higher order than Mr. 
Alma Tadema needs for his ordinary pictures 
of aodal life. But, though higher, it is not, 
perhaps, so rare as that remarkable constructive 
i m agina t ion which so pats together the broken 
pieces of an old world that you cannot detect 
a flaw. 

The mere reconstroctive faculty, though (as 
in Mr. Alma Tadema's case) fed with ^mple 
stores of knowledge, would not alone suffice to 
make his pictures popular ; and we doubt if 
his genius would be so universally recognised 
as it is, if it were illustrated only b^ those com- 
positions which show the purest imagination. 
ThouRh the cultured few may reckon as his high- 
est efforts his attempts to reproduce that part of 
the old life which is utterly dead— his nut-orown 
" Bacchante" stretohe4 exhausted on her tiger 
akin (103), the strange gestures of the" Fjrrhic 
Dance " (ilO), and the lilting gait of the pnesteas 
in " The Vintage " (66)— it is those in which 
old and modern sentiment approach one 
another which are moat pleasing to the 
greatest number. We all know that human 
nature is much the same ia all »ges, but there 
is a special delight in being reminded of it pic- 
torially ; and thu Mr. Alma Tadema does for 14s 
more frequently and completely than any other 
artist. Bat there is nothing more destructive 
of the kind of illusion that Mr. Alma Tadema 
desires to produce than palpable modem senti- 
ment. It must be naei with the atniost wution 



and tact. Tbs efibet of any direct aysMl to the 
•xpetiaooe of to-day m al^ttsriag our faith in 
the sincerity and knowledge of the vould-be 
ref^rars of past times i« oonstantly seen in 
pictures of scenes much nearer to qs ia point of 
time, and civilisations little different ftom our 
own. Eventhegreattecbnicalaooomplishmenfaaof 
men like Jimenez and Madrazo, Vinea and Conti, 
fail to gain credence for their representations of 
European life only a century or two old. 
The brie-d-brae and buff jerkins, halberds and 
flagons, are all true enough ; but the characters 
are evidently models, and the compositions 
smack of the studio. Why it is not the same 
with Mr, Alma Tadema's pictures is partly by 
reason of his wonderful ^t of arranging the 
most hetaiogeneoiu objeots as if they had come 
together by acudent, partly from his superior 
po ver of vision, partly from his fragmentary style 
of composition, which suggests that his pictures 
are the realisations of sketches taken on the 
spot — bits out of a real world of which he ha4 
b«en an eye-witness. _ But a great deal is due 
to his tact in not forcing modem sentiment too 
far. To examine more exactly the secrets of 
Mr. Alma Tadema's success would lead ns into 
too great length ; but his archaeological know- 
ledge and technical skill are so often insisted 
upon as though the^ were his main, if not his 
only, claims to a high position among artists 
that we have taken advantage of the present 
exhibition of his work to show how little such 
accomplishments would have availed him with- 
out a rare combination of mental and in- 
tellectual endowments, including a vitalising 
imagination and extrordinary tact. 

OOSUO MOKEHOVSE. 



MEB3RB. BOWDEBWELL'a GALLEBT. 

Tsz little gaUery at No. 133 New Bond Street 
is now f urmshed with a long series of sketohes 
in wator-colour by Mr. Sutton Palmer. This 
young artist, not yet a member of either of the 
water-colour societies, has succeeded in attract- 
ing a fair share of attention already by his 
agreeable and exceedingly varied transcripts 
from English rural scene. An exhibition of 
hie drawings was held at the Messrs. Dowdes- 
well's last year, when the few wonderful draw- 
ings b^ Oeorge Manson were also displayed ; 
and this year there is jostiflcation for a second 
exhibition by reason of the progress made by 
the young artist in the interval. It has been 
said of Mr. Palmer that much of his work 
has been picturesque topography, but the 
remark apphes rather to last year's show than 
to the present one ; and, indeed, one of the 
things in which Mr. Palmer has latterly ad- 
vanced most conspicuously is the power of sub- 
ordinating the realities of a scene to the more 
essential truths of its artistio beauty, Mr. 
Palmer is on the way, perhaps, to abandon with 
no little willingness a too close portraiture 
of Nature for that legitimate idealisation 
to ^ attain which has been the continued 
object of research of the greatest landscape 
artiste. In other words, the painter ia now 
putting much of himself into the themes 
of his choice ; he is seeing a varied world with 
his own eyes, and working in his own way. 
There is more evident than there was last season 
the play of the many moods of Nature in his 
landscape.^ It is in that sense more dramatic, 
while it is at the same time more personal, 
f ' Wisley OommoD, near Bipley," with cloud and 
darkened wood (36), and "Newland'a Corner" 
(39), with ite sunny and pearly distence, and 
ite breeze out of a gladsome sky, illustrate 
this remark. For tone, and far a grace of form 
admirably suggested, if not actually realised, 
;'A Grey Day" (10), with ite gently sway- 
ing poplars, is memorable. But we cannot 
complete the catalogue. There are, in all, 
sisty'Sis drawings which witness tQ the 



industry of Mr. Palmer's labour and to his 
really remarkable dexterity, tha artist has 
still something to learn, but he has already 
Isanit much ; and he displays, in nnoommon 
measnra, one of the most engaging qualities of 
talent — flexibility. 



THE GOtiMENDATOBE DE BOSSf. 



0« December 11, a gold medal was presented 
to the Commendatore Q-. B. de Hossi as a token 
of regard from some learned societies of Burope 
and America, and to commemorate his sixtieth 
birthday. The preaeutatiou was made in the 
Lateran, in the Stf cophagi Hall of the lioseum 
of Christian Antiquities. 

Pather Bmeaa, president of the Gkicieti dm 
Cultori deir Archsologia Saera, made the first 
speech. The meeting was an evidence of the 
esteem in which de Eoaai was held by every 
nation and all political parties. The Society of 
Christian Archaeology had been the first p> 
propose this presentation; the proposal had 
been warmly secsonded by the Q-erman Institute 
and the Kcoie fian^aise ; and the date had been 
chosen as being the Aay of St. Damaso, who 
rendered such good service in connexion with 
the Christian monumente of Home. To de Bogsi 
belonged the honour of having found the study 
of Christian archaeology a mass of confused 
erudition, and of having raised it to the dignity 
of a science. The scholars of all countries who 
had joined in this presentation had not merely 
given the Commend&tore a jiersonal token of 
their admiration of his genius and learning; 
they had also placed in his hands the means pf 
turning his experience to the yet greater profit 
of studento. The subscriptions for the medal 
had been much more than sufficient, and the 
balance would be devoted to continuing the 
work of excavations in the Catacombs. 

Prof. Henzen then spoke on behalf of the 
Gterman Institute. He said that the Institute 
felt that, in co-operating with Father Bruzza, it 
had discharged a plain duty. De Rossi was not 
onlv the founder of the science of Christian 
archaeology, be was also a olassioal archaeologist 
of the greatest eminence. The speaker enu- 
merated de Bossi's works on classical archais- 
ology, and bore witness that he had ever found 
him his most energetic colleague on the com- 
mittee of the Institute. He added that the 
Berlin Academy had also received from him in- 
valuable assistance in the preparation of ite great 
work, the Oorpui Inseriptioimm Latinarum. 

Prof. Hensen was to have been Ibllowed by 
Prof. Oe9h>y, the late Direoteur de I'Eoole 
frangaise de iiome ; but this g^entlemau having 
lately resigned, his address was read by M. Dill. 
It dealt with de Aossi's oontribattons to the 
study of the Benaissance, and oommemorated 
his assistance in the great works aooomplished 
by Prance in the cause of science. 

The Commendator* de Boesi returned thanks 
in well-chosen words, remarking that he ac- 
cepted the medal, not as a personal tribute, but 
as one rendered to the science he taught. 
He felt no doubt that his dear friend PatW 
Bruzza, having received a teetimonial for his 
great works on epigraphy, had resolved not to 
rest until he should have procured a siinilar 
tribute for himself. He spoke with enthusiasm 
of Father Bruzza's work on the l4atin inscrip- 
tions of Yercelli, recalling a remark by 
Mommsen' that, if in each city a scholar \taA 
produced a book equal to that one, the Qor^ 
would have been superfluous. He then, tammg 
to Prof. Henzen, acknowledged the great services 
he had rendered to epigpiphy. Speaking of 
his own humble contributions to the Qorpu», he 
felt pleasure in steting that he undertook the 
heavy task at the instance of that eminent 
scholar, Card. A. Mai, who, admiring the great 
undertaking of the Berlin Academy, urged that 
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fhe task was beyond the xmassisted powers of 
any one nation, that it called for the help of all, 
and had an especial daim on the whole soul 
and strength of a Roman. The Oommendatore 
spoke warmly of the scholars of France, and 
gratefully acknowledged the fkrour with which 
hie earlier works were received in Paris. Turn- 
ing to his pnpUs, he made a brief refereace 
to his own labonrs in Christian arohaeolo|y, 
and concluded by remarking that much remains 
to be done in Bome, which still hides the 
greater number of its Ohristian monuments in 
the labyrinths of its Oataoombs. 

F. Basktabei. 



NOTES ON ART AND ABOBAEOLOaY. 
We hear that the Queen has purchased a 
painting of the return of the 2nd Life Guards 
from Egypt to Windsor, by Victor Corden, a 
young artist <>f promise. 

Thx mezzotint of " Pomona " by Mr. Samuel 
Oousins, after the picture by Mr. Millais, will 
be one of the most attractive offerings that may 
be made this season. It is published by Messrs. 
Tooth and Son, who have exhibited, and are 
perhaps still exhibiting, the original picture, 
and, like the original picture, it will please idl 
tastes. The lover of romantic childhood, or of 
piquant childhood, as the case may be, will 
have his sentiment satisfied by the work ; the 
student of painting will see in the print much 
that recalls the incomparable charm and vigour 
of Mr. Millais's handling ; and the amateur of 
nezzotints, or of the modem engraving in a 
mixed method, will find that the veteran who 
is responsible for the plate has never wrought 
batter than on the present, and thus far the 
latest, occasion for the ezercLse of his art. The 
child, Pomona, as Mr. Millais has painted her, 
has, it may further be observed, the fascination 
of ingenuous childhood. She is very simple and 
very young, while often the youth of Mr. 
Millais's ohildien is accompanied with a know- 
ingness that qualifies them quite prematurely 
as little women of the world. The new 
Pomona, with apron up-gathered, fruit in 
hand, wheelbarrow at her sue, and behind her 
a background of trees and remote eky, is a 
refreshing vision. 

With xeferenoe to yatioos statements aboat 
fhe Dndle;^ Gallery, we are requested to say that 
the committee of " The Qenwal Exhibition of 
Water-dolour Drawings" have held the exhi- 
bitions manai^ed by them for the last seventemi 
years in that Ghtllery ; that, in consequence of 
the intention of the Institute of Pamters in 
Water-Oolours to hold an open exhibition next 
spring in the new galleries in Fiooadilly, they 
nave decided to disoontiniie thmrs ; and that all 
the professional artiste belonging; to the said 
committee have, by invitation, joined the Insti- 
tate. Any ezhibitiou to be held in future in 
the Dudley GkiUery will be under new manage- 
ment 

The marble head of Apollo, which formerly 
belonged to Sir Bichard Worsley, and was 
lately found in a shed at St. Lawrence, Yentnor, 
has been presented to the British Museum by 
Mr. Felham. The head has been measured by 
Mr. A. S. Murray, and has been found to agree 
exactly in ite measuremente with the Oyrene 
and tiie Choiseul-GoufSn heads of Apollo in 
ttie British Museum, and also with the head of 
the stetoe of Apollo at Athens. They are sup- 
posed by Mr. Murray to have been all made at 
one time as repUoas of an original which was 
in demand. These statuee are evidently of 
i^llo, and not as has been lately supposed, 
<n am athlete. There are no instances of replicas 
of statues of athletes in Greek art 

At Messrs. Howell and James's there is a 
fini41 \mi ^d exhibition Pf tapoetry-painting;. 



Mr. Marks, the Academician, who is one of the 
judges selected to award the many prizes which 
are offered for the encouragement of this 
branch of art, sends himself the best work. 
This, it need scarcely be said, is " not in com- 
petition.'' It is a scene from " As Yon Like 
It," with Touchstone, Audrey, and William 
drawn with his accustomed mastery and quiet 
humour. Mr. Herkomer, Mr. Linton, and Mr. 
H. B. Bobertson also send characteristic works, 
but do not compete. The prizes for amateurs 
have been awarded to M. G. Doerr, Miss Samuda, 
Miss Lucy Oooper, Miss Holmer, Miss Kate 
Clarke, Miss M. E. Graham, the Countess of 
Lovelace, Mrs. Gordon, and Compton Warner ; 
and the prizes for professionals to Miss Ellen 
Welby, Miss Ohettle, Miss .Alice Danyell, 
H. Byland, J, Donlevy, Miss Bisohgitz, IGss 
West, and Miss Ghreen. Some specimens of 
painting on a new material called " Cordovano," 
from ite resemblance to the bronzed and gilt 
Spanish leather, are also shown. 

Latb — almost too late — but by no means 
last in merit, are the Christmas cards issued 
by Messrs. L. Prang and Co., of Boston, U.S. 
Messrs. Prang were, we believe, the inventors of 
the practice of prize competitions ; they have cer- 
tainly been more saooessfal in the resulte than 
some of their imitetors iu this country. We 
cannot approve the joint verdict of artist judges 
and popular votes which agreed to give a reward 
of no less than £400 to a design by Miss Dora 
Webster. We regard this as both unsatisfactory 
in composition and as failing in the primary 
conditions of the special brandi of art. Though 
somewhat injured by its too dark border, the 
design of Mr. Frederic Dielman (which won 
the third popular prize) commends itself to us 
most. But almost all are very good, and are 
reproduced with a sumptaousness of silken 
fringe, &a., that cannot be surpassed. We ad- 
mire in especial the softness of colour, which has 
evidently been inspired by the softness of 
American Asvod-engraving. It is not beneaUi 
notice that these cards are " put up " in most 
acceptable envelopes. We must add, the price 
of a single card runs up to six shillingB. 

A KEOEirr number of napmrvof gives some 
farther details about the newly disoovered 
tonnel at Samos, which Mr. G. Dennis de- 
scribed in the Aoadeitt of November 4. The 
tunnel has been in great part cleared out, with 
the object of again using it to supply the city 
with water from the " copious spring " men- 
tioned by Herodotus, and now called the 
fountain of Hagiades. At one point the tunnel 
divides into two branches ; but we cannot agree 
that this representa the iit^iaroiur ipvyiut of 
the ancient historian. 

Tas Society of Artists at Munich have 
organised an international exhibition to' be held 
in July next They invite all foreign artiste to 
send contributions. Medals will m awarded, 
and a lottery has been authorised for the pur- 
chase of a uirge number of works. The time 
fixed for the delivery of pictures, &o,, is 
May 1-31. 

Haits Makabt is at present exhibiting his 
remarkable series of pictures representing the 
" Five Senses" at Pans, in the rue St-Honortf. 
Probably they will soon be brought to England. 

On the proposal of M. Ltfon Benier, the 
Anad^mie dee Inscriptions has interested itself 
in the preservation of the remains of a Boman 
amphitheatre at Paris, in the Bue Monge, 
which was first brought to light in 1870, and 
is now threatened with destruction. One part 
has already been destroyed. 

An interesting but little-known work of 
Adolf Menzel's, to which a somewhat curious 
history attaches, is at present being exhibited 
at the Berlin National Gallery. It oonsiBte of 
ten drawings in gouache, most delicately and 



carefully executed, representing various tonrot- 
ments, with much decorative and faaoifal 
design. These drawings formed what was 
oaUed "The Album of the White Boas," a 
work designed to commemorate a visit paid ia 
1829 by the Empress Charlotte of Bussia, known 
as the " White Bose," to her fkther, Friedrieh 
Wilhelm III. of Prussia. On this oooasioa the 
Court of Prussia held high festivity; and 
twenty-five years later Menzel was commis- 
sioned by the present Emperor to illustrate th« 
event in an art album, to be preseated to the 
" White Bose," whose petals by that time most 
have somewhat fiaded. Ever since then the 
album had been lost to sight. But the Emperor 
of Bnssia, at the request of Dr. Jordan, hasnov 
lent it for exhibition, and has given permisrion 
for ite reproduction, so that an art treasure^ 
which for years has only served to amass aa 
oocasional visitor to the Castle of Zarskoje Selo, 
will soon be made accessible to all. 

" Ektubitino to the Fold," by Mr. H. W. 
B. Davis, of which an etehiag by Mr. C. 0. 
Murray is given in the Port/olio this month, wai 
one of the pictures bought by the Boyil 
Academy this year, under the Chuitrey bequest, 
and now exhibited at South ^nsington. It it 
a work fall of tender feeling and truth of detul, 
but one cannot help comparing it with similar 
scenes by Millet and missing his tone of 
pensive poetry. The other two etehings of the 
number are not remarkable; and there is 
nothing in the letterpress to call for especial 
notice, except an article by Ptof. Church oa 
" Elton Ware," in which he gives some corioai 
details regarding the diflloulties of potter; 
manufiusture. 

Last week's L'Art is again enriched by cos 
of M. Lncien Gautier'a magnifloent etehinga 
This time the scene is not in Paris, but it is the 
" Basnn de Oarenage " at Marseilles that ii r»- 
presented with a vivid reality that almost traas- 
ports one among the ships lying about in the 
prosaic-looking dock. M. Oayalluoci begins in 
the same number a study of Luoa della Bobbia. 

The December number of the OaxMt du 
Beauas-Arts is not particularly interestini;. 
Much of it is taken up by the interminable 
" Journal de Voyage du Cavalier Bemin," and 
much by the half-yearly bibliography. Among 
the few articles maybe noticed one by C. Bi(!:at, 
on the frescoes by Baphael in the Faraenaa, 
illustrated with a delicate etching of the well- 
known " Cupid and Psyche ; " and another, b; 
H. Jomn, on Autoime Ooyzevox. 



THB STAQB. 

The performanoes at the Op^ra Oomique, which 
for a while oscillated between an " entertain- 
ment" and a play, have assumed a character 
more purely theatrical. Miss Lila Clay, who 
oonduote a theatre from whose stage and 
orchestra the sterner sex is banished, has bad 
recourse to an author and to a mosical com- 
poser—Mr. Savile Clarke and Mr. Slaughter— 
and has been Aunished by them with the 
entertaining ptioe de etreotutanee, ** An Adamlen 
Eden," which her company of ladies perform 
sufBlciently well. We cannot, however, conceal 
from ourselves the fiiot that the presence of one 
or two comic actors of favour and prestige 
would g^ve additional vivacity to any each 
entertainment as the present. Mr. Slanghtsr'a 
music is tuneful and light, and Mr. Savile 
Clarke's dialogue is witty and d propo* ; and, 
the piece being played inteUigentlj, all is 
suooessful. Much of the weight of it falls on 
Miss Amelia, an actress of individuality, and 
unusually vivacious and genial if not richly 
inventive or actually briUiant Miss Cicely 
Bichards, too, does good service to the pi^ 
though the opportomty is not afforded her « 
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znakiiig any snoh mark as on mora than one 
occasion heretofore she has been enabled to 
make, in comedy, at the Yandeville. Miss 
Jonghmans is leas to onr taste. She, like Miss 
Amalia, is Tivaoions indeed, bnt her vivacity 
savonn of the mtuio-hall. Mias Emma D'Anban 
leads a dance Hbai is called a " boot-dance " — a 
cnrious thing enough, yet not without grace. 
The orohestra deserves particular notice. It is 
constituted quite differently from the habitual 
orchestra of the theatre. It contains some 
instnuaenta, such as the harp and the har- 
monium, which are not accustomed to figure in 
the orchestra at all; and it includes several 
perfbrmers of distinct promise and aocomplish- 
ment. The three Miss Faggia are romaiKable 
among these ladies. One of them plays a flute, 
another the harmonium, while to Miss Josephine 
Paggi — who is extremely young — ^is entrusted 
advantageously the post of "first violin." 
They contribute much to the satisfaction that 
the_ audience gets from the entertainment ; and 
it is to be wished that, in addition to their 
present performances, it could be arranged 
for them to give us a taste of more dassioal 
music. 



MUSIO. 

HERB PAOHMANN AT THE POPULAR 

CONCERTS. 

Thb performances of Herr Paohmann at the 
Saturday and Monday Popular Concerts deserve 
more than a passing notice. We remember 
•nee hearing Bossini say, " Pianists, and even 
good ones, are as. plentiful as peas." And the 
saying is also true at the present moment. Herr 
Paohmann, however, is something more than a 
good player : he is a great one. For delicacy of 
touch and beauty of tone he reminds one of 
Bnbinatein, but indeed exceeds Irim in general 
oomotness and (so far as Ohopin is concerned) 
in purity of style. On Saturday Herr Paohmann 
made his first appearance at the Popolar 
Oonoerte, and performed Chopin's sonata in B 
minor. This the third (and not the second, aa 
announced in the programme-book) solo sonata 
contributed by Ohopin to the pianoforte is by 
no means one of his most interesting works, yet 
80 splendidly was it interpreted by the player 
that it was listened to by the large audience 
■with the utmost interest and attention. The 
Khmo was given with the touch, as it were, of 
a fairy ; the exquisite phraeing in the long slow 
movement lent to it for a moment a charm 
^hidh it does not really possess ; while in the 
fiery finale Herr Paohmann showed the full 
force and originality of his playing. Of 
oourae he was encored, and played Ohopin's 
mazarka in B minor (op. 33, No. 4). The 
performance of Beethoven's grand trio in B 
flat (op. 97) by Messrs. Pachmann, Joachim, 
and Piatti was very fine indeed ; and the pianist 
gave ample proof that, although Ohopin's music 
•eems to be his speciality, he can understand 
and worthily interpret the works of the great 
masters. Before proceeding to notice the pro- 
gramme of Monday, we would mention the 
splendid playing of Meesre. Joachim and Straus 
m Spohi^a dtio coneertante iu D minor (op. 39) for 
two violins. In all three movements the parts 
are moat fairly distributed, and thus an oppor- 
tunity was given of admiring in turn the two 
performers. The composition is exceedingly 
mteresting ; one of itu most striking features 
being the fullness of tone, produced by only 
two instruments, which made it at times sound 
almost like a quartett. Miss Santley was the 
vocalist, and sang with much refinement songs 
by Handel, MoUoy, and Bennett 

On Monday evening Herr Paohmann played 
no less than six studies of Ohopin— Noe. 4, II, 
and 12 from op. 10, and Nos. 6, 6, and 9 from 
pp. 25. Of theae ooij two had ^^en preyipusly 



heard at these concerts. These " Etudes " were 
of course written partly for teohnioalpTirposes, 
and as such they are unri'ndled. T^e wide- 
spread arpeggio chords of No. 11 (op. 10), the 
constant double notes for the right hand in 
No. 6 (op. 23), and the sixths of No. 8 from 
the same set are difficulties of no ordinary 
Und ; and, so long as they continue to be 
difficulties to the player, the mechanical aims 
of the composer are but too prominent. 
When, however, any of theae " Etudes " are 
performed, as on Monday evening last, with 
perfect mastery and ease, the Uatener for- 
gets all about^ the passage writing, with its 
dangers and difficulties, and hears only tone- 
poems of exqoisite charm and beauty. Herr 
Paohmann was obliged to repeat No. 6 (op. 25) ; 
and at the close, in answer to the enthusiastic 
applause, he played the study on the black keys 
(op. 10, No. 6). It ia to be hoped that the 
pianist will one day favour us with a " Ohopin 
recital;" for a portion of the spirit of the 
illustrious Foliah compoaer certainly aeems to 
have fallen on him. Wagner has said that 
Liszt, playing Beethoven, "was not mere 
reproduction, but real production," and the 
same may be said of Herr Pachmann aa an 
interpreter of Chopin. The programme included 
Bpohr's harearoUe and leherzo played by Herr 
Joachim, and Mozart's pianoforte qnartett in G 
minor performed by Messrs. Pachmann, 
Joachim, Straus, and PiattL Mias Santley was 
again the vocaliat, and sang with great taste 
"An EoaeignoV by Gounod, and songs of 
Maude Valerie White, accompanied by the 
composer. 

J. S. Sheolooe. 



JJ^ K. LEWIS'S PUBLICATIONS. 

Fotp. Svo, doth, prioe li. 6d. 

SOLUTIONS of the QUESTIONS in MAG- 

MKITSH snd BLECTRICITr Mt «t the PrellmlnuT SolniUfio and Pint 
B.8e. Pnu Kxamlnatloiiii of the Unlrartlty of London, from IBSO to 1879. 
Bjr P. W. LKTAVDKK, F.B. A.&, Awlstant-UMter In UslT«nItT Collon 
Sebeol, London. 

Jtut pabUfbed, fotp. 8vo» olotfa, pric* Sa. 

QUESTIONS oa HISTORY and GEOGRAPHY 

Mt at tba Matrioalatfon Ex«atn&tIoQB of the Ualvvnlty of London, 
1844 to 1881. Collmtad and Arraagad hy F. W. LbtaidbK, F.R.JLB.. 
Aaalseaot-lCaatar In Unlronltj CoUiire School, LoodoB. 

Jut pabUthadi with Nine Colotirad and Nine Blank Map*, 4to, oloth, 
price Sa. 

THE ATLAS GEOGRAPHY. By A. H. Mac- 
UomiA. 

Kow mOj, Stoond EdlUon, Bcrlud tad BaUinl, omwB Sto. 
oloUi, prioe Si. U. 

MATBICrULATION CLASSICS.— QUESTIONS 

•sd AHBWBB& Br tlu am. J. R. WALTERS, &A., Ajiiitoiit-Ma»t«r 
In UBlv«nlt7 Cidlcse fichool, LondoD. 

CrawB an, clolb, ptiee St. M. 

SOS, BBMEMBEB! An Essay on the Discipline 

orth«Soiilb«]roiwlth«Or»v«. By the R«t. JOBjr Paul, B. A.. B«otor of 
St. Albea*!, Vforcmttt. 

Orawn 8vo, with Sixteen Pscee of IIlostretioBs, doth, prioe U. 6d. 

DWELLING-HOUSES: their Sanitary Constmo- 

tion end Arrengementi. By W. H. CoaroOD, M.A.. M.D. Oxon,, Pro. 
heeor of Hygtone ead PabUe BeeJth In Unleenltr OoUege, London. 

Tenth Tlioneeiid, in Fwkela of* Doien Cudi, pcloe li. 

DISINFECTANTS, and HOW to USE THEM. 

Br K. T. WlUOif, U.B. 

London : H. K. Liwu 116, Oower-ttreet, W.C. 



HEW MIS8I0KABT BIOGBAPaY. 

Juet pnbUebed, erown 8to, pp. M8, with Portrait, oloth boerdi, berelled 
ediroB, prioe fie. 6d. 

LIFE of JAMES MURSELL 
PHILLIPPOe Ultalonarr Id Jamaica. B/ £. B. UKPKKHILL, LIhD., 
Han. Sec. Baptist Miaalonary Hooletj. 

London : Ti.T£8 AlxXAJXJUOt ft SHEPHEAltD. 11, Cattl*-«treet, Uolboni 
E. MAKLBOROVaH ft Oo.. &I, Old Bailey. E.(;. 



SPECTACLES versus BLINDNESS.— One- 
fborth of thoM *vlhtittg from blindneu, or dlmneai of tl^ht, can 
trnoe their calamity to the QM) of coruinon ■pcctiolei or Icniwi iniperfecilj 
salted to the sight. Mr. liKNRY LALTKANCK. KR.H., Ocallst Opilolan. 
penonallr adapts his IMPKuVK]> Hf'F.CTACLK.S at his reaidaoco, 3. Enda- 
Inifrh-fpirdens, Ktnton'iqnnro, ditlly (H>tt[iTdM7N cxcvpt«d), 10 to 4. Sir 
Jailas Beue.llct writes, I tuva tried tbo principal opticlana la London 
without success ; but your spectacles salt loe sdaalrably. The claamesa of 



Toarylnasce, aa c^oinpared with othars, ia really tarprlslnfr." Dr. Bird, 
Cbelmaforde late Snre:aoa-HBj<>r W.E.M., writes : — "I conld not have 
bellared It poaalhle th«t my sight conld haw been so mnoh Improved and 
relieved st my sg«, 63. I can now read the imalleat print, altbooch 
suffurlnKfromeataraet on the right eye." Similar Matlmonlals mMft John 
Lowa. Eaq., U.D.. Lynn, PhysIcUn to \f.R.B. Priaoe of Watea ; Van. Areb- 
deaoon Palmer, CUfton ; Lt.-G«a. UaomuUeB, Brsaitwood ; the B«r.llotb«r 
Abtieea, s. lUryS Abbiy, Heodon ; and handrada of otiMn. Mr. 
LsnT anoe 'a pamphlet, ** ^|>»etaoUa, their Uae and Aboae, " 
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HURST & BLACKETT'S 

NEJW^JWORKS. 
WITH the CONNAUGHT 

RAN0RR8. In QUARTERS. CAMP, and on LEAVE. By Oaneral 

B. H. KAXWBLL, CB., Anthor of "Giiffln, Ahoy t" 1 roL, damy 8ro. 

With IllutnOon*. Ifia. 

**A wann waloocDomay be preaaged fbr Oenerat Uaxwall'i new work. 

HIa ehatlr TOhima aarriea on ita atoiy to the end of 1870. Ha takea the 

reader along wUh htn to Tntk»j and the Crlnua, India and the Oaahm«f«, 

giving akaiefaaa of the aoldlar** Ufr la travel aad aamp, and tailing In a 

Eleaaant way atorlw and InddoDta looh a> OtfaeUo might have i«ee«nt«d io 
Is love-making. It la an eminently readable book, qnlu apart flrom the 
apeolal attraotfon It mnat ppaaaw for all who are, or who have I>Mu, eon- 
naotod with tba gallant 88tb."— Z}aar Telegraph. 

THE FRIENDSHIPS of KASY 

BD88BLL MTTFOSD: ee Beeccded In Letten ftora her Uteruy 
Correepondeole. Edited br (be Rev. A. O. L'tSTBANOE, Editor of 
the " LUh of Kerr Bnuell Mtfbnl,'' la. 3 Tole., 111. 

COU&T LIFE BELOW STAIRS; 

or, Leodon Under tba Pint OaoiVM, 1714—1760. By J. FrrZOBRALD 
UOLLOY. Sbooxd Eomov. SvoU., Sla. 
" TliesevolnaMs raeall loeaea atid aneodotea wbtoh wU long eoaUnae to 
tmoae readata.**— ^ Jamtt^$ AiaeUe. 

LODGE'S PEERAGE and 

BABONETAOG fbr IS8I: Under the Mpedal PaboDige of Bv lla|«tr 
Corrected by tba Nobility. WUr ■aeo au d Bdltfon. 1 val, with Ite Arm* 
beautifully engraved, Sla. 6d., bonnd, gilt edgea. 



OAUnOlL^Kr. Laaranee^ XmprtiTad Bpeotaelea otn oaly ba i>¥^Tni(i 
dlrwt ftou ^m at bl* resMenoe, S, Endileich-ftidani, Baaton-a^oan. 



THE NEW NOVELS. 

A STORY of CARNIVAL. By 

lUBY A. M. HOPPin, Anthor of" nTo-Chtmaer Perm,* feOL >v«b. 

EXCHANGE no ROBBERY. By 

Hill BBTBAM-BDWARDe, Anthor of "Klt«r,* " BtUgu'kt. I yjlt. 

I HAVE LIVED and LOVED. By 

KfB.F0RRB8TBR. Aothorof^Tlva." TlmiD SDinov. 3tdIi^ 
** * I Have lived and Loved' ia written with extreme elevemeea, and tha 
plot la oonstraotcd with akiU. It leals with oertaln phsaee of loelety in 
which the readeia of aovaU are vary aenarally iBtareatad. It ia a trameript 
of what aetaallv goea on In a good many drawlag^wma aad ooantry 
hoaaea."— (TorU. 

A GOLDEN BAR. By the Anthor 

of "CHRlflTINA NORTa," ** UNDBB the LiMBS," ftn. 3 vole. 
*■ In ' A Oolden Bar ' tba anthor attains effoeta wbloh are really obanalng, 
tt Is a relkf to tnru to a work which can be inboroatly Interaating without 
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LITERATURE. 

Oliver OromweU: the Maa and his Mission. 
By J. AUanson Picton. (Cassell, Fetter, 
Oalpin Ss Co.) 

We do not remember how many Lives have 
been yrrittea of OIiTer Cromwell. Their 
number, if they were catalogued, would 
astonish almost all persons except biblio- 
graphers. Many of them are quite worth- 
less, and nearly the whole of the remainder 
are only valuable as storehouses of facts. 
Whatever be the view taken of the great 
Protector, all who have studied bis career and 
its surroundings must admit that nntil Carlyle 
arranged his letters and speeches in order 
there was no adequate means of learning what 
manner of man he was. The theory that he 
was a mere vulgar ruffian with a capacity for 
winning battles, who assumed an exaggerated 
form of tile popular religion as a means of 
imposing on mankind, can never have been 
widely received. It was believed, or pre- 
tended to be believed, in the unhappy days 
which followed the restoration of the 
Divine-right monarchy; but the delusion 
was too palpable and g^roas to be accepted 
in better times. In the eighteenth century 
opinions on the nature and foundations of 
civil government were popular which, if not 
scientifically correct, were in no violent 
antagonism with the facts that experience 
teaches ; but it was an age with little power 
of looking outside itself. The faculty of con- 
ceiving of past history as anything beyond a 
dry chronicle was rare, and the vast superiority 
of the present over all other times was so 
well assured that a sympathetic treatment of 
those who had helped to make England what 
she then had become was almost unknown. 
The times but a little preceding our own are 
commonly held to be nninteresting. To our 
great-grandfathers the story of the Civil War 
was not old, but only old-fashioned — so near 
aa to be well within the reach of oral tradition, 
yet just so far removed as to be repulsive 
from its quaint wayS and unrefined manner 
of expressing itself. A steady, somewhat 
stolid, movement in Church and State was the 
idea of the men who found something to 
admire^ in the early Georges. To them, 
enthusiasm was not so much repulsive as in- 
comprehensible. The treatment that Wesley 
and bis comiades received arose, we can now 
see, quite as much from ignorance as from 
those lower motives to which it has been 
frequently attributed. We do no injustice to 
our forefathers of that era by asserting that 
vice, if it were but moderately decorous, was 
less hateful to them than the bad taste of 



fiery zeal, even when accompanied by the 
most spotless purity in thought and action. 
Such men could never understand the great 
Puritan revolution and its leading spirit. 
Something, however, they did. The cuumnies 
of the Bestoration were in a great measure 
discarded in their gpxMser forms. Men 
ceased to credit the brazen assertion that the 
greatest soldier and the greatest ruler these 
islands have ever known was a mere monster 
of villany. But it was incredible to them that 
he could have been honest. His religious 
professions, made in season and out of season, 
in words so io judiciously different from those 
with which the Tillotsons, the Stanhopes, 
and the Smallridges were wont to soothe 
them, were clear evidence thus far; so the 
theory grew up that the Protector was in 
some sort a patriot — a man who at the begin- 
ning of his career had thought only of his 
country's good, but who, as time went on and 
opportunities presented themselves, gradually 
thought less and less of England and more 
and more of himself. His religious out- 
pourings were to them mainly imposture ; but 
SDch a cloak did not seem so shocking in the 
days of Sir Robert Walpole as it would do 
now. That statesman's contemporaries pre- 
ferred to regard it rather as very bad taste. 
The whirlwind of the French Bevolution 
caused movement in every department of 
thought. History, which had before been a 
series of annals, became now not only some- 
thing which should be entered into, but also 
an exbaustless stimulant to the imagination. 
At home and abroad the great career of 
the Puritan captain attracted renewed 
attention. The Civil War, which for a time 
swept away the monarchy, was a hard thing 
to understand, but many of the best intellects 
of the time gave thought thereto which has 
indirectly been most fruitful. Sir Walter 
Scott had perhaps the strongest imaginative 
sympathy with the past of any man who ever 
lived, but his wide reading had been for the 
sake of storing his mind with pictures, not 
for ascertaining facts. Yet his imagination 
led him farther In the direction of truth 
than painstaking industry had conducted his 
contemporaries. His Oliver as he appears in 
Woodttoek is a caricature, and a most un- 
kindly one ; but the man is there, not indeed 
acting as he did in real life, but presented as 
a fantastic parody. Still the parody is, in a 
certain grim way, a picture of the orig^al. 
You see that the writer has been awed by the 
hero's vastness, and that, whatever he may 
think good to say, he feels that the imposture 
theory will not account for the facts. Scott 
had known Cameronians and others whose 
language was as Biblical as Oliver's. He 
had read the outpourings of Scottish martyrs 
before whose bold applications of Holy Scrip- 
ture Oliver's nse of Oriental imagery seems 
timid. He had therefore at hand means of 
forming an estimate of the Protector's char- 
acter denied to his contemporaries, whose 
associations, personal and literary, had been 
of a narrower order. Carlyle, by ancestry 
and association, was a Puritan himself, though 
one who had broken loose from the definitions 
of his national theology. To him we owe the 
first true portradt of the Hero and Saint of 
English Puritanism. Carl^le's work has long 
passed beyond criticism. We may, however. 



perhaps be permitted to say that the more 
lovable side of Oliver's character was not 
so fully brought out in those remarkable 
volumes as it might have been. 

Next to Carlyle as an interpreter of Oliver 
Cromwell we must place the author of the 
remarkable volume before us. He tells the 
world honestiy that he " makes no pretension 
to original research," that he has mainly 
depended on Carlyle and more recent investi- 
gators for his facts. We wish it had 
been otherwise, for there are some obscure 
periods in Oliver's career, notably that 
between Naseby and the execution of the 
King, which might be made brighter 
by anyone who, With the knowledge Mr. 
Picton has, would devote himself to the 
subject. Xo those who have mastered the 
lesson Oliver's letters teach, there cannot be 
much hesitation in forming an opinion. Two 
lines of rational thought, and two only, aeem 
possible. We may maintain that Oliver was 
a religious enthusiast with genius, but with 
no clear sense of the difGwence bettreen right 
and wrong, truth and falsehood ; or we may 
maintain that his moral character was at least 
as high as his intellectual. Mr. Picton has, 
within the limitations he has stated, studied 
the Protector's character with minute care ; 
hardly a recorded word that fell from his lips 
or a single letter that has come down to us 
has been passed over without giving some 
little touch to the narrative. We imagine, 
Indeed, from slight differences of style and 
varieties in word selection, that his book has 
been written slowly, and that many of the 
details which careless people consider trivial 
have received long consideration. 

Mr. Picton is not so ignorant of human 
nature as to represent his hero as faultless ; at 
the same time, he knows far too much of his 
life and surroundings not to feel that he was 
throughout a thoroughly honest human soul, 
striving after the right, but sorely hampered, 
not only by the turmoil of outward forces, 
but by struggles within. Of his sincerity Mr. 
Picton says 

" there can be no doubt ; he had not a simple 
nature. Whether the cause lay in his educa- 
tion or in irremediable personal defect, certain 
it is that his vast energies and the perspectives 
of his brooding thought were never so entirely 
subordinated to one clear purpose as to be 
darifled into transparency. In this respect 
he was very fisr from the type of apostle or 
martyr. At each suooessive demand for ezer- 
tioa, he was indeed equal to the oooasion. 
Every fsoulty of his mind, every emotion of his 
heart, nay, every fibre oC his hoiy, flashed into 
that white heat of energy which united watch- 
fulness, swiftness, power, in one supreme func- 
tion of his complex g^reatness. But, when the 
oooasion had passed by, he never had any fiar- 
reaohing policy, except to be ready for the next 
call upon him. . . . For much the same reason 
there was a great want of simplicity in his 
religious experience. The simplicity oonsisting 
of lack of variety he' oould not have, because 
his fneat brain was too hxusy for that. The 
simplicity consisting in unified variety he could 
not get, because no unifying idea commanding 
enough for the oomplexily of his thoughts ever 
posswsed him." 



Such writing as this deserves, and will com- 
mand, attention. Mr. Picton is clearly no 
theorist determined to press his hero into 
some narrow mould of his own making, but 
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a carefvtl learoher, who haa weighed every 
fragment of evidence that has oome before 
him. As to Cromwell's religious experi- 
ences, they must have been dependent, not 
for their force, but for their direction, on 
his surroundings — on the mental atmosphere 
he lived in, the sermons he heard and the 
books he read. As far as we remember, 
there is no evidence of his ever having read 
any books on theology except the Holy 
Scriptures. We may be sure, hoWever, that, 
during the long years before the bastle 
of the political world came upon him, he 
had stored his mind with such Puritan 
divinity as was then popular. A soul so 
intense oonld not have been satisfied by 
the cares of farming and the duties of a 
Commissioner of Sewers. We know not 
how Mr. Pioton interprets the religions side 
of his life. To us it does not seem to have 
been xmiform from first to last. In the 
begfinning we gather that he was a Puritan 
simply — a docile follower of the "godly" 
party who were bent on a reform of the 
Bngush Church according to the Geneva plat- 
form. His touching letter to Mrs. Saint 
John seems evidence of this. It deals with 
those terrible inward struggles to have 
ipassed through which, and to have come out 
from the conflict having obtained peace, is 
the highest happiness that can fall to the lot 
of man. *' I dare not say He hideth His 
face from me" shows that Oliver thought 
the victory was won. How far it was so no 
one, not even himself, could have told us. 
The terrible mental siiuggle seems to have 
gone on to the last, sometimes reaching to 
intense agony. It never hindered his work ; 
but that work modified, it would seem, the 
opinions which influenced his inner life. Oliver 
could have had ia his early farming days no 
theories about religious toleration. We cannot 
but believe — though there is no express testi- 
mony one way or the other — that during 
the Huntingdon or Ely days he would have 
been willing, if not anxious, that persons 
who held perverse opiaions on matters of 
theology should become the victims of the 
(nvil power. As time passed away vrider views 
occupied his souL He came to know that 
" public services for which a man is born " 
could not be neglected, or put off on others, 
except at the extremest spiritual peril ; and he 
found plain honest men doing these services 
with uieir whole hearts who by no means 
oame up to the minimum of the recognised 
standard of orthodoxy. Thus, whatever his 
private opinions might remain, he felt it to 
be no part of his duty when he became a 
power in the land to enforce outward uni- 
formity. Nay, further, we see that he held 
that the gifts of the Spirit were different in 
different souls, and that a man might be in 
the grace of God who did not think after the 
pattern of Westminster. Did he himself 
remain to the last absolutely in harmony with 
Calvinistic orthodoxy? The evidence is so 
slight that it is a question on which it is rash 
to speculate. We apprehend that, while he 
never had a doubt as to the absolute certainty 
and completeness of the revelation as set forth 
in Holy Scripture, his interpretation of words 
and figrures was slowly modified. The inward 
light became more and more supreme and 
questions of doctrine lees important. Had it 



not been so, we cannot conceive how he could 
have reooncOed his very wide views of folertl- 
tion with his strong sense of duty. All 
Protestants, save Episcopalians, had freedom ; 
and the stories of his oppression of these 
seem to have little foundation. Stringent 
legislation against the Book of Common 
Prayer found its way into the Statutje 
Book; but evidence has not come to light 
that the law was enforced during his rule 
with anything beyond the extremest laxity. 
The wicked Tudor and Stuart laws again^ 
Roman Catholic priests remained in force, 
but their action was in a great degree sus- 
pended. In Challoner's catalogue of Catholic 
sufferers we meet with the names of but two 
priests who were put to death between 1651 
and the Bestoration. 

Mr. Pioton's account of the Eastern Assoda- 
tion and of Oliver's own personal following of 
soldiers is the beat part of the book. We 
should be glad to quote many pages of iif. 
He seems to be reaily the first modem who 
has shown how those wonderful troops werp 
got together, and of what materials they 
were made. He states a simple truth when 
he says that 

"they are unmatched in history; for the 
sanguinary Hebrew warfare, which they ideal- 
iseaas their model, had no such grand political 
purpose. And they must remain unrivalled for 
ever now ; for the time has gone by when war 
oonld be carried on as an act of worship." 

Richard Baxter tells us that Oliver's troops 
were largely composed of "freeholders or 
freeholders' sons," a statement which Hr. 
Picton thinks will seem " almost incredible to 
a generation which, in rural districts, knows 
of scarcely any freeholders except large land- 
owners." This passage shows that the author 
is more conversant with our Eastern shires as 
they were in the seventeenth century than 
as they are now. For one of the associated 
counties, and that the largest, though the 
last to join the confederacy, we can answer 
pretty confidently. We know that in a great 
part of Lincolnslure there are more freeholders 
now than there were when Charles I. wa^ 
king. In the Isle of Axholme alone, a 
district having but five polling places, ana 
hardly any industry except sgriculture, the 
register of voters for the present yesr shows 
1,282 freeholders. This, of course, does not 
include women, minors, and properties held in 
trust, nor a large body of copyholders who 
would be included in Baxter's statement. 

We feel some hesitation in finding fault 
with the details of a book which has given us 
so much pleasure, and which is destined to 
exercise great influence, but we must pro- 
test against the idea that it was *' morbid 
excitement" which made Oliver attach im- 
portance to a prophecy of a man who lay on 
his death-bed the day previous to the Battle of 
Preston. If any modern were to think twice 
about such a matter we should consider him 
a simpleton ; but there was probably not one 
of Oliver's contemporaries who would not 
have been cheered or terrified by such an 
announcement. The whole literature of the 
time is full of portents. Laud was frightened 
at things which would not alarm children now, 
and John Vicars and the Puritan tract-writers 
are never weary of telling stories far more 
grotesque than the Freston incident. The 



notion that the dying can see into the fdtore, 
or, it may be, in some manner command tiie 
future, is very old. It exists still, and hu 
influence over persons who enjoy far better 
means of separating folk-lore from fact thsa 
the best and wisest of the seventeenth century. 

Mr. Picton has concentrated his attention 
so entirely on the subject of his biography 
that he has said little about the lesser men who 
stood around Oliver. This has been wise; 
but we should have been glad to have had 
his estimate of some of the notabilities of 
the time. The sketeh given of Major- 
Gen. Thomas Harrison shows that if he had 
undertaken the task he would have done it 
e^ciently. Ko man, not even the Protector 
himself, has been tiie object of more per- 
sistent slander than Harrison. It is with 
no little joy that we find justice at last 
rendered to the pore-minded Anabaptist leader 
who was so shamefully done to death whea 
the Bestoration had for a time obscured all 
that good men had worked and prayed for. 

Mr. Picton's book naturally ends with the 
death of its hero. He does not give the 
details of the violation of the graves at 
Westminster, but it was necessary to mention 
the fact. With the few words he does say 
every true-hearted man will agree. 

" There are murders told of in English history 
which thrill us with horror ; deeib of cruelty 
and injustice which are a lasting pain to the 
historic oonsoienoe ; but the most of them had 
some poor excuse of brutal necessity or frantio 
passion. Perhaps if we could righUy estimate 
what goes to constitute baseness^ not one of 
those sanguinary deeds would so sicken ui 
with moral disgust and shame for our common 
nature as the impotent, cowardly, and needless 
deed wrought on Cromwell's dead body." 

flowABs Peacock. 



PearU of tha Faith; or, Islam's Rosary; 
being the Ninety-Nine Beautiful Named 
of Allah ; with Commenta in Verse from 
various Oriental Sources (as made by an In- 
dian Mussulman). By E. Arnold. (Xriihner.) 

Week Mr. Edwin Arnold published hii 
poetical version of the Buddha's life and 
teaching, it was evident to all that there was 
something much above mere translation or 
adaptation in it. The Light of Asia showed 
undoubted poetic power ; it was full of imagi- 
nation — sympathetic, graceful, and melodious. 
Many who would not have read a more learned 
book were attracted by this fine poem, and 
found Buddhism a fascinating study. The 
success of The lAght of Alia, in its many 
editions, has tempted Mr. Edwin Arnold to 
try a somewhat similar experiment with 
Isl&m. PearU of the Faith is not a poetic 
life of Mohammad, but a series of ninety- 
nine short poems upon the " Most Baantiful 
Names" of God. These names, gatiieied 
from the Kor&n, really amount to more than 
660, as Mr. Redhouse has shown in a careful 
and accurate paper published in the Jtmrnel 
of the Royal Asiatic Society ; but Moham- 
madans are in the habit of selecting ninety-nine 
of the more usual of them — ^not always the 
same ninety-nine — for the meritorious purpose 
of repetition at prayer ; and, as each name » 
repeated, one of the ninety-nine beads of the 
Muslim's rosary is slipped. The "Moit 
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Beautiful Names " are epithets, sucli as " the 
Moat High," "the Forgiver," "the Com- 
peller," " the Seer, Hearer, Exalter, Abaser," 
&c. ; aod Mr. Arnold makea each epithet the 
text, aa it were, of a little sermon in verse. 
Sometimes it is a story taken from Sale's 
noted, or from the best-known traditions of 
the Prophet, illustrating the particular quality 
nf the Deity specified in the title-epithet; 
but more often it is a paraphrase of one of 
the short chapters or a fevr verses of the 
longer chapters of the Korikn. These little 
sermons run from four to over fifty verses, 
and each ia begun and ended by a couplet 
forming an ejaculatory prayer. It would be 
difficult for the greatest of poets to make this 
aphoristic arrangement interesting; and it 
will be a severe disappointment to many who, 
like ourselves, were delighted with the plan of 
The Light of Asia to find its author binding 
himself to so unpromising a method. Still, 
the execution, we made sure, must be excel- 
lent within the limits thus laid down, and each 
aphorism would, we thought, be treated with 
metrical skill and finish, and here and there 
illumined by a fiash of poetic insight, or a blaze 
of the glowing Eastern imagery Mr. Arnold has 
used so finely before. With unfeigned reluct- 
ance we most own frankly that there is 
neither finish nor originality in JPearlt of the 
JFailh. The verse is really so rough that it 
hardly possesses the metrical quality of 
doggerel. It is, indeed, merely one or other 
of the standard prose translations of the 
Korin cut up into short lines and forced into 
rhyme. For example, the following is, in 
fact, an almost literal version of the begin- 
ning of the eighty-first chapter of the Kor&n, 
with only just enough addition to bring in 
the rhymes : — 

" When the son is withered op, 

Aod the start from heaven toll ; 

When the moontelni qaake. 
And ye let stray yonr ahe-oamels, gone ten months 
in foal; 

When wild beMts flook 

With the people aod the oattle 

In terror, in amtzement, 

And the teas boit and rattle ; 

And the dead tonls 

For their bodiee seek ; 

And the child vilely slain 

Is bid to speak. 
Being asked, • Who kUled thee, little maid ? 
Tell ne hie name ! ' 
While the iMoks are unsealed. 
And orimson ilame 
Flayeth the akin of the skies. 
And Hell bretka ablaze 
And Paradite 

Opens her beantifal gates to the gsze ; 
Then shall aaoh soul 
Know the Isaaes of the whole 
And the balanoe of its soroll," &o. 

None would venture to call tlUs poetry. It 
is not even a good version of the chapter in 
question ; the ordinary prose translations are 
infinitely preferable. In them the dignity at 
least of the original is maintained, while Mr. 
Arnold's rendering is a farcical parody. The 
following are from one of the stories which 
illustrate some of the Beautiful Names : — 

' ' And when the hundied years were flown, God said, 
' Awake, Ozair ! how long hast tarried, 
Thlnkest thoa, here ? ' Uzur replied, ' A day, 
Farohance, or half.' The awfnl voice said, ' May, 
Itat look npon thy cimel.' Uf that beast 
MoBght save white bones waa left ; no aign, the 

leasts 
Of flesh, or hair, or blde^" fto. 



The story of Ozair is really a fine one, bnt it 
cannot be expected to impress people if it is 
told in this bald way. Mr. Arnold's version 
reads very much like prose divided at the 
eleventh syllable and printed with initial 
capitals. 

Besides paraphrases of the Korftn and 
didactic narratives, Pearlt of the Flaith in- 
cludes some short moral poems of a very 
uniform type and unoriginal metre, and of 
these hymns one example must dose our 
quotations : the epithet is Ml-Latif. 

" Jhead it Hit wrath, but boundleit it Bis Cfraee, 
Al-Lattf! Lord ! thoa vt Thy 'favaurmg ' face ! 
Most qalok to pardon sins is He : 

Who onto God draws near 
One forward step, God taketh three 

To meet, and quit his fear. 
If ye will have of this world's show, 

God grants, while Angels weep ; 
If ye for Paradise will sow. 
Bight noble orepi ye reap. 
AA, Qraeiout One, toe toil to reap : 
The toU ia hard, the roan it steep ! " 

As a matter of fact the tradition saith that 
whoso seeketh to approach God one cubit, 
God will approach him two fathoms, and if 
one walketh towards God, He will run towards 
him ; but the actual measurement is less 
important than the trite and commonplace 
character of the piece. As English poetry, 
it must reluctantly be confessed that JPearh 
of the Faith cannot take a place beside The 
lAght of Axia. The extraota speak only too 
plainly for themselves, and it is not necessary 
to heap up examples of a style which, after 
so remarkable a predecessor, is inexplicable 
except on the ground (at which Mr. Arnold 
himself hints) of haste and insufficient leisure. 

Perhaps, however, the biok which cannot 
be allowed poetical merits deserves a welcome 
as an exposition of the main doctrines of 
Islam. Unfortunately, even this claim to 
indulgence cannot be allowed. The Isl&m 
represented is a mixture of Persian and Bud- 
dhist ideas, grouped indeed round orthodox 
Muslim dotrraas^ but throwing over them a 
mystical Sufy atmosphere which destroys 
their rugged simplicity. The Koran as para- 
phrased by. Mr. Arnold is not Mohammad's 
Koran, but the gloss of Jelal ed-din £r- 
H&my or some other mystic The original 
speeches of Mohammad had no touch of 
mysticism, and the introduction of this 
element destroys the value of Mr. Arnold's 
commentary so far as the major part of 
Mohammadaniam is concerned. There is an 
affectionate filial tone about the references to 
the Deity (who, by-the-by, is always called 
Allah, on a principle which ought to make us 
speak of the Christian God aa Ho Theoa) 
which is quite foreign to genuine Islam ; and, 
even if the book is taken merely aa a col- 
lection of Sufy aphorisms, it is incomplete 
and un-Eastem. 

It is a pity, therefore, that Mr. Arnold 
should have endeavoured to invest his volume 
with the external marks of scholarship, and 
inserted so many quite unnecessary Arabic 
terms. He is not, we presume, himself an 
Arabic scholar, and whoever has revised his 
Oriental words has done his work very inac- 
curately. The only sentence printed in 
Arabic type (p. 222) consists of three words, 
and includes four mistakes or misprints and 
one decided grammatical error (a tenwin 
Towel after the article). The Most Beautiful 



Names at the head of each poem are printed 
in Arabic, but are frequently deficient ia 
vowels or orthographic points, and often do 
not oorrespond with the English translitera' 
tion. El-Ffttih in the Arabic becomes " Air 
Fatt&'h" in the English, and the Arabic El- 
A'li is printed in the English as " Al-Hali." 
In both of these instances the English word is 
correct, but is not the same "Beautiful 
Name " as the Arabic one. " Al-Maumin " 
should, of course, be " Al-Mu'min " in Arabic 
and English; " Al-Mutakabhir " lacks a 
sheddeh in the Arabic; « Al-Muwakhir " 
should be " Al-Mu'akhkhir ; " *A1-Muzil," 
« A.l-Muzill ; " " Ar-Raw6f," " Ar-Ba-iif," to 
adopt Mr. Arnold's system of transliteration, 
which not only includes aspiration of the 'eyn 
(" Al-Hathim," e.g., represents the sounds 
£l-'Aztm, and " Al-Biuhizz " El-Mo'izz), but 
exploys the same 'h for 'eyn and A&, and even 
inserts it at the end of <* wuztl'h " {no !). If 
Mr. Arnold thinks it adds to the graoe of 
poetry to indite such lines as these :— 

7a. Adz! Ta JftiAotniM/ Ta Jfumtn / (sfc) 
Mighty I O Proteolor ! Faithful ever ! 

he should take more pains to write ihem 
accurately. Such nonsense as " La AHaH iHa 
Allah " (p. 193) and " Illahu ! Allah-il-allah " 
(146); such a blunder as "Ta! Rabbi'Ialamlna" 
(genitive, for accusative " rabba ") ; such 
words as " Alai kul shay wakil," « Al-Akhif " 
(Ahk&f), and such pUiraU as " Ifreet " and 
"Djins," are eyesores ; and if it is important 
to give the Arabic for " Open !" it is as well to 
give the imperative the proper initial vowel. 
The old mistakes of " Aminah " for Aminah 
(practically pronounced Amna), the mother of 
Mohammad, and "Amru" for Amr, or on 
Mr. ■ Arnold's system (which he fortunately 
forgets on occasion) 'Hamr, are repeated ; and 
what the Blessed Prophet would have made 
of the word " akcha," a Turkish name for a 
silver coin, it is difficult to say, unless his 
prophetic power enabled him to foresee 
changes in the currency. Mr. Arnold is not 
only anxious to impress upon us that cups 
and goblets are called in Arabic "akw&b, 
abareek," but he edectically uses the eircam- 
flex to denote long syllables ; unfortunately, 
however, he seems to regard the mark as 
merely ornamental, and, having scrupulously 
indicated the pronunciation of "Al-Kabir" 
(pron. Kebeer), "the Great," he arranges 
the line so that the word can only be 
accented Al-Eabbir; and so with most 
of the Arabic words quoted, hardly one 
out of ten of which can be properly pro- 
nounced without throwing out the metre. A 
very slight study of the Arabic grammar 
would have removed some of these errors; 
but the introduction of so many outlandish- 
looking words is in any case to be deprecated, 
as more likely to give colour to a charge of 
pedantry than to addj[anything of value^to a 
popular book. 

Popular, however, Pearh of the JEiiith can 
never be; but, what is much more important, 
this new work is a distinct retrogression from 
Mr. Edwin Arnold's previous steps. He can 
write poetry of a high order if ha chooses, and 
we refuse to accept the present volume as at 
all representative of his genius. The initial 
couplet of the eighty-fourth " Pearl " runs 

" O Lord of awfalnees and hononr I we 
Lack wit and words In fitly naming Thea," 
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and the sentiment perfectly expresses the 
general weitkneas of the book. But Mr. 
Arnold has lacked neither wit nor well- 
ordered words in other times, and we believe 
the temporary failure will be redeemed by 
work worthier of himself and of the great 
subject he has treated with such scant respect. 
Staxlxt luosnsr'PooiM. 



American Literature: an Historical Sketch, 
1620-1880. By John Nichol. (Edin- 
burgh : A. & 0. Black.) 
A HI8TOST of American literature ample, 
exact, and highly entertaining will be in 
existence when Prof. Tyler, of Michigan, has 
brought to a dose his work so admirably 
begun. If the scale be preserved, and the 
history reaches to contemporary authors, his 
promise of completing it in three or four 
volumes can hardly be fulfilled. To Prof. 
Tyler everyone seriously concerned about 
American literature must go ; he is loyal to 
the past of his country ; and even the errors 
of loyalty have something iii them from which 
we may learn. But readers on this side of 
the Atlantic cannot be supposed to owe 
allegiance to every local sagamore of learning 
or Puritan pow-wow of the old colonial days. 
Still less can we choose to occnpy ourselves 
(craving Mr. Bright's pardon) with minor 
American minstrels. Life is not long enough 
for many expositions in folio of the Covenant 
of Grace as it is dispensed to the elect seed, 
even though the expounder be " the reverend 
and much-desired Mr. John Cotton " or " the 
rhetorical Mr. Stone " or " the holy, heavenly, 
sweet-affecting and soul-ravishing minister Mt. 
Thomas Shepherd." If the brevity of life 
compels us to choose between Shelley and 
Wigglesworth, we must sadly turn from the 
latter. And yet the scientific student of 
literatures has a keen interest in the early 
periods of formation ; nor are the most recent 
phenomena of American thought and feeling 
wholly unconnected with the earliest. By 
what law of variation of animals under 
domestication did the Puritan mastodon 
develop into the flying transcendentalist ? 
By what process did the Hebraic QoA., a 
magnified non-natural Increase Mather — he 
who used his voice " with such a tonitruous 
cogency that his hearers woidd be struck 
with an awe, like what would be produced on 
the fall of thunderbolts "—how did that 
Hebraic ruler and judge dislimn and scatter 
and effuse himself into the Emersonian " Over- 
Soul"? "God holds you over the pit of 
hell much as one holds a spider or some 
loathsome insect over the fire " — so wrote 
Jonathan Edwards; "God is so lovely we 
flee as children to his arms, a refuge from all 
the troubles, follies, and sins of life" — so 
wrote Theodore Parker. What bridge, fine 
as a sword-edge, invisibly spans the gulf 
between the two ? 

Nor has poetry been without " development 
in the expression of the emotions " from the 
day when Michael Drayton prophesied a 
crown for the brows of a Virginian bard, 

" M there plenty grows 
0( Lswiell every where," 

to the day when a Longfellow Memorial Com- 
mittee baq met to do honour to the gentie 



singer of both hemispheres. It is not firom 
the gay Tlrginian cavaliers, as Prof. Mlchol 
notes, that American poetry is derived, but 
from New England hearts of oak. " Out of 
the strong came forth sweetness." Even in 
earliest colonial days venerable divines, in all 
other respects beyond carnal indulgence, 
lapsed into the frailty of verae-making. John 
Cotton, who wielded the fierce Western 
theocnusy in Cromwell's time, and whose 
death was heralded by " a comet giving a 
dim light," could not resist flirtation with the 
Muse, but he prudently concealed the fact 
by inscribing his English verses in (}reek char- 
acters upon the blank leaves of his almanac. 
All the Gay Science of a painful preacher's 
lifetime would condense itself into some face- 
tious epitaph. John Wilson, the first pastor 
of Boston, was incomparable in twisting puns 
into oonsoiatory verses on mournful occasions, 
which were cherished even as were " the 
handkerchiefs carried from Paul to uphold the 
disconsolate;" and, when he departed to a 
world of glorified puns, his eulogist did not 
forget to celebrate 

" His eare to gnlda Um flook and feed his Umbi 
By words, works, prayen, psalms, alms, and 
epigrams* 

The first book in English, probably, that 
ever issued fh)m any printing-press in America 
was the famous " Bay Psalm Book," the joint 
production of the chief divines in the country. 
This is how David was stretched upon the 
rack, and the wheels were set a-tnming by 
these clerical tormentors till every sinew 
cracked : — 

" Oreiita In me oleana heart at last 

God : a ri(pit spirit in me new make, 
Nor bcm. thy presenoe quite me oast, 
II17 holy spiight not from me take." 

With Anne Bradstreet — gentie Anne, exiled 
at sixteen from her En^ish home, first " pro- 
fessional poet " of New England, " The Tenth 
Muse lately sprung up in America" — verse- 
making passed for a moment into non-clerical 
hands ; but " a feeble little shadow of a 
man," pastor at Maiden, won back the lyre 
for his sex and his profession by a memorable 
achievement — a poem exceeding in popu- 
larity, says Prof. Tyler, any other work in 
prose or verse produced in America before 
the Bevolution. " The Day of Doom " by 
Michael Wigglesworth would continue to be 
read in New England, declared Cotton 
Mather, until the day of doom itself should 
arrive. Wigglesworth is the singer of the 
five points-— election, original sin, imputed 
righteousness, invincible grace, and final 
perseverance. Doubtiess he might have ex- 
claimed with John Cotton, "I love to 
sweeten my mouth with a piece of Calvin 
before I go to sleep." Beprobate infants in 
his poem are summoned to judgment: — 

" Than to the bar all they drew near 
Who died in infancy. 
And never had, or sood or bad. 
Effected personally." 

The little eyases cry out on the top of 
question, pleading their innocence, but they 
are rebuked as sinners, and " every sin's a 
crime ": — 

" A crime it is ; therefore in bliss 
Ton may not hope to dwell ; 
But onto yon I shdl allow 
The easiest room in hell." 



For more than a hundred years after its 
first publication Wigglesworth's "Day of 
Doom " was, beyond question, says Prof. 
Tyler, the one supreme poem of Puritan New 
England. 

But Prof. Tyler and the charm of early 
American literature must not make us un- 
mindful of Prof. Nichol's " Historical 
Sketch." It is a book for which the English 
reader may be sincerely grateful. Amerioans 
will probably judge it more strictly than we 
need or ought to do. Our gratitude is earned 
by the fact that Prof. Nichol, knowing more 
than most of us, has made us partakers of his 
knowledge. One disadvantage which lay in 
his subject, could not be conquered, "niat; 
part of the literature of the United States 
which chiefly interests our English public 
belongs to the last fifty years ; but a writer on 
recent and contemporary authors can hardly 
be a literary historian. Oblivion has not yet 
scattered her poppy ; part of the story is too 
well known. And part of the story is as 
yet unknown, for the true meanings of recent 
literary movements have not declared them- 
selves. The writer is driven from the strung 
position of a historian to the comparatively 
weak position of an essayist, entertaining us 
with views instead of instructing ns with 
facts and the interpretation of those facts as 
ascertained by time. Accordingly, more than 
half of Prof. Nichol's volume is occupied 
with essays on well-known writers — Long- 
fellow, Emerson, Poe, Hawthorne, recent 
novelists and humorists— essays based on 
sufficient knowledge and containing valuable 
critical remarks, but lacking the solidity of 
history, and lacking also its authority. This 
was inevitable, and we state it as a fact, not 
as a fault. It was also inevitable. Prof. 
Nichol's plan being to treat in considerable 
detail the best-known authors, that not a few 
writers in the second rank should be passed 
over in silence, or dismissed in haste. I 
could vrish to hear something more of George 
Bipley than that he is a " newspaper reviewer 
of distinction ;" and in the chapter on Politics 
and Oratory to find at least the name of 
Bnfua Choate ; and in the chapter on Poets 
to leam why the distinction of appearing first 
among American authors in a monumental 
statue fell to Fitz-Greene Halleck; and in 
that on Transcendentalism to have the secret of 
the extraordinary influence of Margaret 
Fuller, and of the veneration with which 
many regard Mr. Aloott, revealed somewhat 
more fully. 

By the side of Bryant and Longfellow, 
among "Representative Poets," Whitman 
here takes his plaoe :— 

" Half the ' Drum Taps ' are clarions ; the rest 
dirges or idylls, which only fall short of mastar- 
pieoes beoause their passionate regrets are ex- 

Eressed in stammering speech. Few nobler 
tments have been written in America than 
' Lincoln's Burial Hymn.' " 

These sentences, however, qualify a criticism 
adverse on the whole to the olajms made for 
Whitman by his admirers. It is at least 
evident that Whitman " cannot be skipped." 
American Humorists are treated by Prof. 
Nichol with just severity. True, they have 
added a new grin to the human countenance, 
but it is a sudden muscular spasm better 
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beooming the lank and Berious visage of 
Brother Jonathan than the full face of John 
Boll, aorosi which low ripples of laughter 
should gather and swell, until at length they 
break in billows. As to Bret Harte, Prof. 
Niohol does not perceive how much he 
trades in cheap sentiment, bringing an article, 
not alwajs quite genuine, as a product of the 
West for sale in the Eastern States. 

The reader of this article may infer that 
good things are to be found in Prof. Nichol's 
volume from the following insuflicient speci- 
mens : — 

" Hawthorne is so fond of peering beneath the 
tiu&oe of existence tluit, in his pages, it some- 
timee loeee its ordinary reality. He tries to look 
through lii9 so constantly that he scarcely takes 
t ime to look <rf it. . . . One defect of HawuLome's 
writings is that they hardly exhibit a single 
commonplace character. . . . Emerson's con- 
closions are isolated assertionB, frequently in- 
consistent with each other, founded on the 
impulses, which he calls the intuitions, of a 
aaiM^ine and pure, though in some directions 
WL limited, mind. His combination of stem 
prmotiMl rectitude with an ideal standard is 
Mr. Emerson's point of contact with Puri- 
tanism. . . . The ideas Kr. Emerson's sentences 
embody are on the scale of a continent ; in 
form, they are adapted for a cabinet of curio- 
sities. . . . No one can pass from the perusal of 
Mr. Emerson's writings to any meanness. . . . 
It was a revolt against the reign of Oommeroe 
in practice, Oalvinism in theory, and Precedent 
in Art that gave birth to what has been called 
Transoendentalism." 

Edwaed Dottdek. 



raw VOTILB. 



Fair and Free. By the Author of *'A 
Modem Qreek Heroine." In 3 vols. 
(Smith, Elder & Co.) 

Mr. Itaaes: a Tale of Modern India. By F. 
Marion Crawford. (Maomillan.) 

Dr. Orhuhate^t Secret. By Nathaniel 
Hawthorne. (Longmans.) 

Entranced hy a Dream. By Richard Bowlatt. 
In 8 vols. (White.) 

The Tower Oardens. "Rj Lizzie AUdridge. 
In 3 vols. (White.) 

Weird SUoriea. By Mrs. J. H. Biddell. 
(James Hogg.) 

As in the case of the author's former novel, 
no with JPair and Free, the motive of the 
book is the . study of character rather than 
the development of plot, though there is 
a clearly defined story with no lack of move- 
ment. But the interest centres in the heroine, 
who is a very onrions stqdy, forcibly con- 
craved, and worked out so as to leave a distinct 
impression of individuality on the reader. 
Marcella Caasilys is a clever, wealthy, beauti- 
ful, and highly educated girl, whose deceased 
father has trained her as a pure Pagan, to 
hold as the single article of her creed, with fuU 
uonadoosness of its meaning, that pleasure 
i 8 the one good, and pain the one evil. It is 
trae that her Epicureanism is not of the 
Cyrenaio variety ; but it is no whit above the 
level of Epioums himself, and indeed scarcely 
rises to it in respect of his occasional leaning 
towards Stoidam, though quite in accord with 
at least one of his sentiments — ^that which 
makes the pleasore of the stomach the root 



and principle of happiness. The girl is 
described as plotted against by her own aunt, 
who is greedy of her wealth, to which she is 
heiress in remainder. Accordingly, she sets 
herself to destroy the girl's reputation, in order 
to prevent her marriage; and, when that 
proves impracticable, she abets an attempt to 
make her false to her husband so as to lessen the 
chance of heirs. Some of the situations evolved 
from this idea are strong and graphic ; but 
the particular thought which the author seems 
to nave had before him is not finally mani- 
fested. He had intended to make Guy 
Laurier, Marcella's husband, a Stoic, and then 
to show how the two dissimilar temperaments 
first clash, and then accord in deeper harmony, 
each having something to teach the other. 
But this has not been effected, since the 
man's character has not only been much less 
vividly conceived than the woman's, but be- 
cause he is fundamentally not a Stoic at all, 
but properly only an undeveloped Epicurean, 
differenced from his wife chiefly by greater 
simplicity of habits and a rudimentary sense of 
duty. This is shown in the manner in which 
she takes a serious misunderstanding between 
them, wherein it is no thought of any moral 
or social obligations which keeps her from 
ruin, but only the fact that she finds that she 
prefers her husband to his would-be rival. 
They settle down to be happy at the close of 
the stoiy, but the factors of cruelty (always 
underlying iotellectual voluptuousness) and 
satiety would make that doubtful in real 
life. A more apt motto than Drayton's 
lines on the title-page would be those words 
of Bousseau, "S'abstenir pour jouir, o'est 
I'^picur^isme de la raison." A subordinate 
mistake in the treatment is the entire absence 
of any hint not merely of the existence of 
Christianity (save for one not unjust criticism 
on pictures of the Madonna), but even of 
Theism, as a recognised factor in forming the 
moral ideal of European nations. 

ilfr. IscuKt is a story, or rather a romance, 
by an American author, of remarkable fresh- 
ness and promise, displaying exceptional ^fts 
of imagination, though with not a little 
youthful crudity, not of expression (for that 
is uniformly good), but of conception. " Mr. 
Isaacs" is merely the working commercial 
name of Abdul Hafiz ben Is&k, a wealthy 
jewel merchant, of Persian birth, highly 
educated by hia father until twelve years old, 
then stolen and sold as a slave to the Turks, 
falling, however, into kindly hands in Con- 
stantinople, where his training in Oriental 
learning and philosophy is completed, and 
whence he escapes in a caravan of pilgrims to 
Mecca, thence making his way to India, where 
he accumulates a considerable fortune and 
earns a high character for probity and 
generosity. When the story (narrated by one 
Mr. Griggs, an American citizen born and 
educated in Italy as a Boman Catholic, and 
employed in India as editor of a newspaper 
at AUahabad) opens, Mr. Isaacs is described 
as of remarkable physical beauty, unusual 
abilities, periect mastny of English and some 
other European languages and literatures, 
besides a less extraordinary familiarity with 
the principal tongues spoken throughout 
Hindostan. He is a devout and convinced 
Mohammedan, with three wives in his harem, 



and holds the ordinary Moslem view of those 
parts of his establishment. His talk, which 
is said to be that of a " fellow of Balliol " 
— ^it is a little too definite for the Master — 
shows him to have a strong bent, not towards 
Sufism (likely enough in a Shiah), but towards 
the higher Buddhism; a somewhat curious 
blending of incompatible elements, paralleled 
to some extent by the Koman Catholic Mr. 
Griggs in habitually reading Kant. Mr. 
Isaacs falls in love with Katharine Weston- 
hangh, a beautiful Eaglish girl at Simla, who 
is also sought by Lord Sbeepletoa Kildare, 
a young Irish cavalry officer of high breeding 
and manly character. But Mr. Isaacs makes aU 
the running, entirely changes his opinions as 
to the position of women in this world and 
the next, and anticipates no difficulty what- 
ever in clearing his house of his three wives, 
and installing Miss Westonhaugh in their 
place by such a marriage as the English 
community will recc^nise as valid. Nor does 
any other person Concerned appear to take 
a less favourable view of his chances ; certainly 
not Mr. Gbiggs, who abets him heartily, nor 
the young lady's uncle and brother, so far as 
they happen to know of it, while she herself 
is more than willing. There is another side 
of Mr. Isaacs's life besides the social and 
love-making one. He is much mixed up 
with Bam Lai, a Buddhist adept, possessing 
occult powers, whose nearest literary congener 
is Mejnour in Zanoni. Together with him 
he arranges for the escape of Shere All (the 
date of the tale is in 1879, in the thick of 
the late Afghan troubles) to some place out- 
side the English ri;' ; and, while this scheme 
is on foot, he joins in getting up a tiger- 
hunting expedition into the Terai to please 
Miss Westonhaugh. It comes off success- 
fully; but the lady imbibes the germs of 
jungle fever, and her lover returns to Simla 
from his rescue of Shere Ali only in time to 
see her before she dies. Bam Lai persuades 
him to seek future re-union with her through 
the path of asceticism in a Lamaist monastery ; 
and he accordingly divests himself of all his 
wealth in favour of Katharine's brother, and 
disappears out of the story in company with 
Bam Lai. Such is an outline of the plot, 
vivified not only by clever dialogue and 
forcible situations, but sometimes rising to 
real beauty of thought and language, while 
great pains have been given to msJcing the 
local colour correct. Nevertheless, it is just 
here that the author has been overcome by 
the difficulty of his self-imposed task. The 
hero is not an Oriental at all, but a European 
(such as might come of mingled Italian and 
German race) masquerading in Eastern cos- 
tume. His ideas, as well as his language, are 
of the West; nor is it conceivable that a 
sudden passion, however strong, for a beauti- 
ful and amiable girl with no particular 
brains— a point on which the author does not 
leave us in doubt — could suddenly convert an 
adult and very much married Moslem to the 
sentiments of European chivalry and the 
higher English morality. Nor is the *' higher 
Buddhism," of which we hear a good deal, at 
all like the real artide ; for nothing can be 
more remote from the accepted teaching on 
Nirvana and the absorption of personality in 
the Infinite than the Semitic ideas of mutual 
recognition and permanent re-union of two 
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ham»n penonalitiat ia the world beyond the 
grave. A few slips we have noticed suggest 
that internal consciousness has as much tu do 
with the opinions adduced as any Oriental 
studies; bat much may be pardoned to a 
writer who bej^s so Tigorously. 

The posthumous romance by Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, which his son, Mr. Julian Haw- 
thorne, has edited and equipped with a 
Preface and notes, is chiefly interesting as 
affording some insight into its author's 
method of planning and developing a story. 
It is incomplete not only as regards the 
conclusion (though some kind of end is 
reached), but in much of the detail in even 
the earlier portions. Of course this lack of 
finish detracts from the effect in no slight 
degree ; and it cannot be doubted that, had 
Hawthorne lived to complete it in his own 
way, it would take much higher rank than is 
now open to it. Neyertheless, even so, it is 
impossible to subscribe to his own estimate 
of its quality, substantially accepted by his 
son, that it would have been the greatest of 
his works, and that on which his fame would 
most safely rest. Nothing short of such a 
complete recasting as to make it a wholly 
new book (as to which no evidence is pro- 
ducible) could raise it to the level of some of 
his former writings. There are fine passages 
in it which none but Hawthorne himself could 
have written ; but there are no traces of the 
weir4 power of the Scarlet Letter, of the 
quaint inventiveness of the Mourn of the 
Seven Qablet, or of the insight into moods 
and characters displayed in the Blithedale 
Bomanee. The fact that it reads more like 
an inartistto attempt to blend in one narrative 
some two or thrw disconnected sketches of 
stories on the model of the Ttoiee Told Tales 
than as an original whole may be fairly set 
down to the accidental interruption of the 
author's work; but the faults of primary 
conception and of execution, even in the most 
finished parts, make it certain that it would 
in any event have been valued rather because 
of its authorship than for its intrinsic merits. 
There is much vigour and effectiveness in the 
portrait of Dr. Grimshawe himself and in the 
description of his household, but he is killed 
off at a comparatively early stage of the 
narrative, and the scene is transferred from 
America tu England. But far too much 
space is thenceforward taken up with dis- 
sertations — practically reproduced from Haw- 
thorne's own books about England — on the 
impressions produced by the old-world side 
of English life and scenery upon a sensitive 
and cultured American. This topic is en- 
larged on so as to interfere with the move- 
ment of the story, instead of being duly 
subordinated to the development of character. 
And the central mystery is a trite and not 
very strong situation, lacking, too, in dramatic 
probability. These defects are of the very 
texture of the book; and, while the de- 
scriptions of English scenery are excellent, 
there are no characters vividly drawn except 
Dr. Chimshawe himself. One other, a man 
who in another age and under other con- 
ditions would have been an ascetic hermit, 
promises well, but is not adequately worked 
out ; and the remainder are mere lay figures 
more or less conventional. We cannot regret 



the publication of what is at least an interest- 
ing memorial of a unique writer; but we 
feel no such sense of personal loss in its 
fragmentary condition as struck us when 
Thackeray's Denit Duml came to an un. 
timely end. 

Mr. Rowlatt has much of his art to learn 
before venturing on so long a flight as a three- 
volume novel. To begin : there is no little 
fault to be fonnd with his style, always 
slovenly, and sometimes uogrammatical, " and 
which " being a trap which rarely fails to catch 
him. Next, he does not seemed to have 
formed a distinct notion as to the general 
scope of his story, so far as the title may be 
taken as an indication ; for there is nothing 
which even remotely suggests any of his 
characters being "entranced by a dream," 
so that " The A Priori Argument " or " The 
Stellar Horizon " would be just as apt names. 
Then, he has not known what to do with his 
personages. One who is introduced early in 
the narrative with so much detail as to fore- 
cast an important part is shot, or shoots 
himself, soon after, and nothing comes of it, 
except a brief arrest of another person on 
suspicion. Two more characters who do 
take a leading place in the story are drowned 
together at the end, clearly because the 
author has not been able to invent a suitable 
way of getting rid of them. Only one of the 
characters — the reprobate of the book — has 
any individuality ; and the dialogue, though 
so far tolerably done that it is like what 
people of the kind described would probably 
Say in real life, neither helps on the plot nor 
amuses the reader, being nothing but ^mall- 
beer chronicles of the flattest kind. Let Mr. 
Bowlatt try again on a much smaller scale, 
devoting himself to writing a short magazine 
tale with a definite plot and conclusion ; and, 
when he can do so much, it will be time 
enough for him to test his powers of expand- 
ing a sketch of the sort to larger dimensions. 

Miss Alldridge has made a very readable 
story out of slight materials. She has laid 
her scenes for the most part in Trinity Square, 
near the Tower of London, a nook which 
seems to have a strong attraction for her. 
She has also given us a bright and natural 
heroine ; but the book is not an advance on 
her former novels. If their level is fairly 
sustained, that is the most a critic can say ; 
and though she has got together a group of 
characters each of whom is cleverly conceived 
and sketched, yet she has not worked any of 
them out thoroughly except the heroine. 
She betrays several times imcertainty as to 
how she will end her story, all but prophesy- 
ing a tragic conclusion, which, after all, is not 
definitely arrived at, nor yet certainly set 
aside, reminding one somewhat of the vague 
issue of Villette, and suggesting a like reason 
for the indecisive close. 

Mrs. Biddell's collection of ghost stories 
has the merit of variety. Usually, a set of 
tales of the kind by a single writer have only 
one motive, slightly altered in the setting ; 
but these all differ from one another. Each 
has merit in its way, bnt the last, " Old Mrs. 
Jones," is told with most circumstantiality, 
and so reads more probably than the rest. 

BlCHABS P. LlITLKDALE. ; 



RECENT VERSE. 
Lov^ a Martyrdom, By John Saunders. (Kei[an 
Paul, Trench and Co.) Mr. Saunders explains 
in his Preface that Lovi^a Martyrdom was acted 
some thirty years ago, and was much praised 
by Dickens and Landor. Lander's letter is 
delightful, written as it was in the Boythom 
period, and with the full Boythom spirit about 
It. Of one passage Landor said : " He would 
rather have written it than all the poems that 
had been written in his lifetime," that is to say, 
everything between the Lyrical Balladt and 
In Memoriam, including ihe works of Scott, 
Wordsworth, Ooleridge, Shelley, Keats, Byron, 
with some few others. Obviously, we cannot 
do Mr. Saunders more justice than by quoting 
this famous passage : — 

" After many days 
Of stroggle, aDRnith, danger, sweetly borne 
She gave me birth. Twm nought to her, joat 

then, 
The babe's deformity. Heart-thanks to heavea 
Tlew np, and qaiok retnrnitd with bleadngs ladea 
For her own darling's head. WUle thns she Uy, 
In the deep, holy oalm, the happy loU, 
The ineffable relief from o'erwronght pain 
That mothers only know, my father came. 
And thea she imiled, as mothers only smile 
Who wait to see the father greet a son 
And first- bom." 

Here is a stanza of a song which, according to 
Landor, is "very like the finest in Beaumont 
and Fletcher " :— 

<■ What say they, ' Love Is blind,' my sweet I 

He tanght me first to see I 
The very flowers beneath my feet 

Were only floweia to me 
Till love informed them with thy grace 

Thy beauty and thy bloom. 
Ah, now in all 'tis thee I traoe 

Thy breath In tlieir perfome." 

Ihe delightful extravagance of Lander's praise 
(which it is very public-spirited of Mr. Sannders 
to quote) must not lead readers into the idea 
that the play is worthless. It really lias some 
touches of the author of "A Woman Killed 
with Kindness " in it. 

Strains from the Strand. By Henry B. Leigh. 
(Tinsley Bros.) We are glad to have read 
this book of Mr. Leigh's, which has the two 
signal merits of being very slight in pretenaiDn 
and very satisfactory in performance. If a 
shoddy-superfine person were to dismiss thein al 
Cockney, it is probable that Mr. Leigh would not 
do much more than laugh. They are Goekney, 
and are meant to be so. But they are not imitated 
from, anybody else, they are not vulgar, and 
they are readable. Perhaps they are more read- 
able than quotable, as light verse is apt to be. 
But we are glad to have made acquaintance 
with "The Last Nightmare"— a dreadful " old 
stager" at a theatre — and with the 'complaint of 
the man who had never seen a ghoet, and with 
the views of that sensible Mstraical student 
" who exhausted Hume and Smollett on the line 
of British kings," and greatiy preferred nursery 
tales after all, and with "the gusher" who 
apologises for his abominably cheerful views of 
existence by remarking, 

"It's b/e to me to he aUve." 

" The Oonvalesoent Cockney " is a capital poem 
of its kind, and the "Expostulation with my 
Housemaid," though as old as literature itself, is 
also good. But the fact is we oaimot spare space 
to go through Mr. Leigh's book. We can Only 
repeat that we have read it with pleasure and 
with laughter, the former of which falls rarely, 
and the latter (except laughter of a sardome 
and fiendish kind) still more rarely, to the lot 
of the reviewer of verse. 

Love in a Mist. By Keningale Oo«4c. 
(Pickering.) The Guitar Player was so good 
that we are rather sorry to have to say of Dr. 
Keningale Cook's drama that it is aot good. 
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Tbo author honestly enough annoanoes that it 
is " familiar blank verse." It is : and nothing 
shall ever make ua admit that familiar blank 
verse is tolerable or pardonable. Here is a 
speech: — 
" I showed the telegram, yon were amazed 
And whiipared Iobk with Mr. Btringer, 
Who li so wise with having lived abroad 
So msny yean and almost like a stranger." 
Whether this is worth writing at all ve doubt. 
That if it is to be written it should ba written 
in prose we do not doubt. 

In a Day. By Augusta Webster. (Kegan 
Paul, Trench and Co.] In the short drama of 
la a Day, the following of Mr. Browning, 
which is oharaoteristio of Mrs. Webater, and 
vhich (the original having been somewhat 
diluted and suited for general comprehension) 
has won her a good deal of applause, frequently 
appears as here : — 

" Xbos, as I'd say to one whose part in Ufa 
Ware baiking io tha son, ' a warning, friend. 
Take not that oomar ; thera the windgnit spirts. 
The other aide's the better baaking-plaoe.' " 

Thisis dever, and, indeed, so is the miniatoie 
pUy. 

Th« Bride and the Bridegroom. By the Bev. 
J. Uowden-Oole. (Houlston.) Mr. Oowden- 
0<ole has attempted a kind of new Chrtelian 
Year not without some suooess. His sonnets 
and his blank verse are better than his strictly 
lyrical meusurea ; but, on the whole, we hav* 
not seen a more suooeasfal volume of sacred 
verse for some time. 

TheHebrewPtaUer. ByW.Digby Seymour, Q.O. 
(Longmans.) Mr. Dig[by Seymour anticipates 
that Hebrew scholars will not nod fault with his 
version of the Psalms from the point of view of 
scholarship. Whether his confidence is ill or 
well placed we cannot pretend to say, having 
lon^; forgotten the very moderate stock en 
Hebrew which we once took with us to a 
certain university, and left there. But a 
metrical version of the Psalms is only in- 
directly, and in the second place, responsible 
to Hebrew scholars. In the first place, it has 
to answer to the question put by the English 
critic, and this is. What have yoa got to set 
against the matchless rhythmical prose Of the 
English Bible and the solemn and enthusiastic, 
if often rough and prosaic, metre of the early 
English and Scotch verse paraphrases P We 
fear that the Becorder of Newcastle has not 
got much to say in reply. The following, 
for instance, may be all right, to quote Mr. 
Cigby Seymour himself, in regard to " roots 
and atemwor(^8, vowel points and reading signs, 
Bdghesh lene and forte, piel and pual, hiphil 
and hophal ; " but we cannot accept it as 
tolerable English verse : — 

" A reproach to our nelghbonn we've grown, 

Round about at they mook and deride ; 
To the heathen — a byword alone, 

To the people— a head tossed aside. 
These thonghtt moat bewildering ruah 

And my eyes with oonlnalon are blind. 
While my faoe orimaooad o'er with a blosh 

Only piotnrea the atata of my mind." 

These last two lines suggest what ought to be 
the state of a translator's face and mind who 
thus commits regicide and poeticide on David. 

Jim Lord. By E. B. Nicholson. (Oxford: 
Printed for the Writer.) Jim Lord, Mr. Nichol- 
son tells us, was rejected by nix magazines, and 
BO he printed it, we suppose, to " shame the fools." 
We have certainly seen much worse verse in 
magazines, if that is any consolation to Mr. 
Nicholson. Bat it does not follow that the six 
editors were wrong. Jim Lord is a tale of a 
cat and a steward, who jumped overboard to 
save that cat, for wtiich all oat-lovers (that i« to 
say, all the elect of the earth) will justly think 
maoh of Jim. Bat we ten not prepared to say 



that the unquestionable excellence of the deed 
is a reason for telling it in versa rather than 
prose unless the verse itself ia excellent, which 
we fear we cannot pronounce Mr. Nicholson's 
to be. We disagree tn Mo with hia wishes 
"that English versifiers on this side the 
Atlantic were willing more often to write of the 
people, for the people, and in the language of 
the people." For pedestrian purposes, there is 
the appropriate aermo pedettria. 

Ariadne in Naxot. ByB.S.BoBB. (Triibner.) 
It IS really astonishing to the student of the 
natural history of minor poets to observe their 
remarkable indifference to the plainest warnings. 
The example of Mr. Pendennis might, one would 
have thought, have warned the minor bard off 
*■ Ariadne." Bat he is apparently of his nature 
proof against advice. Mr. Boss has attempted 
the full classical drama in Mr. Swinburne's 
manner. To do him justice, he has apparently 
some tincture of the originals in point of 
sentiment and thought ; but no man can expect 
readers to hold out against the intolerable lum- 
bering of such verse as the following, which 
opens one of Mr. Boss's choruses : — 

"Ay I slowly and llngerlngly walk by his side, 
O helpfal enohantreas, O strange Cretan bride ; 
For heavy tha air la with chansa and with sorrow. 
The nn-mlUng feet shrink &om the anveiling 

morrow. 
And oaraea may fall on the dawning which bore 
G-reat Aegldea a stranger to Orata's fair shore ; 
Tfaongh he left it vlotorions with thee. 
For thoa gaveat him a sword and a olae, 
By thee Daedalna' labyrinth he knew, 
By thy magia was Athena set free." 

Mr. Boss's iambics are better, but not sufiSdent 
to redeem him as a practitioner of a highly 
artificial style which only the splendid poetry 
of Atalanta and Ereehtheut makes tolerable 
in English. A Ghreek drama is admirable — ^in 
Greek. 

The Sorrow of SimotM, and Lyrieai Versee. 
By B. J. NewelL (Kegan Paul, Trench and 
Co.) We are unable to say anything good or 
bad of Mr. Newell. His verse, the principal 
sabject of which is, it is scarcely necessary to 
say, the well-known story from Boccaccio, is 
idmost entirely colourless. 

David Bizeio, and other i%>^- By the 
Author of " Oinevra." (Kegan iFanl, Trench 
and Co.) We cannot, without laborious calcula- 
tion of volumes and dates, estimate the exact 
tragic output per annum of the author of 
" Omevra, but we should guess it at about a 
play per two months. Neither " David Bizzio " 
nor " Bothwell' nor " The Witch Lady," which 
this lost volume contains, is better or Worse 
than " GKnevra," or any of its feUows. The 
whole produetion of this remarkable author 

iwho, with the blessing of Providence, may 
Lope to beat Hey wood and rival Hardy or Lope) 
shows a copious faculty of writing verse which 
is a little a^ve prose and a good deal below 
poetry, a power of throwing together the 
matenals of trag;edy in a certain loose structure 
which, with no artiatio merit, ia not altogether 
contemptible, and an entire lack of the power of 
self-oritidsm. The principal tiling that is 
curious about these oountleas plays is that the 
person who has wit enough to write them 
should not have wit enough to bum them. In 
a Preface to "Bothwell" there ia this odd 
remark : " The episode of Ohastelard may be 
summarily dismissed as a theme for the dis- 
torted mind of the poetaster to turn into obscene 
verse." The inevitable suggestion of this may 
b9 accidental and erroneous. But, if it ia not, 
the use of the word poetaster, considering the 
speaker and the sabject, is full of humour. 

In Fear and Dole. By William Beokenham. 
fWade.) Mr. William Beokenham ia a Und of 
literary Sim Tappertit. His title is, it must be 
admitted, disquieting euoagh; and, in his 



Preface, he breathes other words of terror. 
"Some of its constituentB," he tells us darkly. 
" may offend, but the author claims to be &ee ; " 
"not far off ia another matter, the author 
believes in good and evil ; " " one thing more, 
the author has to confess having made a eome- 
what lavish use of verbal veils ; " in abort, Mr. 
Beckenham, by hia own account, is a free- 
thinker, a courageous unmaaker of social ills, 
and a sayer of hard sayings. The expectant 
reader feels that he must brace up his mind. 
But, alas I the preparation is quite unnecessary. 
Mr. Beokenham promises to toll us 

" [How] a dark and awful shame 
vsiy nearly soiled tha name 
Of Margaret Moir." 

But nothing happens except that Marg^et 
discovers her lover to be a married 'man, and 
very properly orders him about hia business. 
Again, Mr. Beokenham's philosophic wrestlings 
go no farther than such questions as 

" Oaont ghastly thought I 

Keep far away. 

Is mankind naught 

But souUesa clay ? 

Can daad stuff bve 

And by an almleas booUeas negaUva 
' Be grandly wrought 7 " 

We like the idea of a negative taking, not 
merely, like Mr. Pamell, its coat, but its boots, 
off in tha ardour of working. Not a few 
such pleasant images may be picked up in the 
hundred pages or so of in Fear cmd Dole. 

ALife^tLove. By George Barlow. (Beming- 
ton.) It is well known that, as the man grows 
older, the waistooat has a habit of growing 
wider; so that, aftor tha word "growth" has 
ceased to be applicable vertically, it has 
a horizontal bearing. Mr. Georg[e Barlow's 
poems appear to be sabject to this same law 
of amplification. Each of his volumes is fatter 
than the last, and A Hfie Love (in which, to 
do him justice, some previous volumes appear 
to be melted down) is tiie &tteetof all. How- 
ever, its bulk is more apparent than real. The 
paper is thick, and there are not three_ hundred 
and fifty pages in a volume which, by its portli- 
ness, promises about double the number, nor is 
there very much on a page, a sonnet or three 
four-lined stanzas generally occupying that 
space. At this rate the Soman de la Soie, or 
the Mahaiharata, or even the Iliad would take 
a considerable number of volumes ; but it must 
be presumed that Mr. Barlow's gold is, in his 
judgment, of tha kind that wUl stand beating 
out thin. Moreover, neither Homer nor Ghiil- 
laume de Lorris brought out a volume a-year, 
which Mr. Barlow must have been doing for 
a long time. He reminds us (and a certain 
mysterious Alice) of the fact thus :^ 

" Lo ! for eleven long yean I day and night, 
Have laboured, Alloa, for thy soul'i deUght ; 

And faced the wrath 
And all tha extremeat ilia time brings ; 
Fold thou me round with paaaionate wings." 

If by this agreeable process Alice stops Mr. 
Barlow's mouth, and prevents him from re- 
citing to her the whole of his eleven years' 
compositions, it will be well ; if not, she has 
her repartee ready in certain words of Agamem- 
non to Clytemneetra. This, however, is flip- 
pancy, and not criticism. Btit the fact is that 
it is very difficult to criticise Mr. Barlow. He 
has, as is said somewhere in Thackeray, " the 
queerest aping of sense and poetry,'' but more 
of poetry than of sense. If people like to read 
about " purple-sundered deeps of heavenly 
storms " and " the high, inexorable gods," and 
"the dear, immeasurable blaze," and so on. 
we do not quite know why they should not read 
Mr. Barlow. It is true tbat we are still unable 
honestly to say of anything we have read of i^ 
that we would rather have read it titan not, bat 
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then there is not much voae of vhioh we do 
feel indined to say th»t. It ia erea rather in- 
tereatiiiK to discover what odd things happen to 
Mr. Barlow; how, for instance, " the wild hours 
hustle " him— conduct on the part of the hours 
which cannot he excused. He wishes for things 
even odder, as thus : — ' 

" Let the waves 

Of raptare writhe abont the month that craves, 

And choke It In fruition." ' 

This fustian and the presence of a dear friend 
woyld go near to make a man laugh. 

Summer Bongs. By J. A. Hewitt. (Eiving- 
tons.) Here is a stazuza taken at random from 
lir. Hewitt's seoond page : — 

" On paths ot the perithed put- tide 

By walteiing weeds o'eroiept 
On sea-dripping strands where the vaak-eyed 

Ooean had oome and wept 
Sand flower, sea-bloom, and shingle, 

And left b«t its tears behind. 
The memories met to mingle 

And weep with the weed and the wind." 

That is not worth much certainly, and when it 
passes into 

" The ptomiseless oalm of the preeent 
Was dnll with the dosk of night, 
And the glare of my youth's evanescent 
Ovations of langhter and light," 

the reader is fain to shut the book, or, at least, 
turn the page. He turns it, and he comes to : 
" The sea is oalm, the sky serene. 
The summer's broidery is on 
The glowing fields, the grass is olean 
And soft and sweet to test npon. 
Rest here, Oitane." 
It is an interesting literary question whether, 
even in the days of the sixteenth century in 
France, anybody was ever imitated quite in the 
nuve and faithful wav in which our minor 
bards imitate Mr. Bwinbume. 

Songs in BumiMme. By theBev.F.Langbridge. 
(Eyie and Spottiswoode.) We doubt the wis- 
dom of self-landatory and pugnacious Prefaces. 
Mr. Langbridge informs us that " in days of 
widespread poetical affectation " his poems " are 
natnral," that "in days of aU-prerailing 
obscurity they can be understood by a plain 
person," &o. Both statements ace quite true. 
But might not Mr. Langbridge have left it to 
his critics to say so ? He has the Irish knack 
of rattling verse which will go to music, and not 
a little of the fun whioh used, in days now long 
ago, to be considered also Irish. EUs poems, as 
he says, are really songs. Some of them, such 
as "The Passionate Pickle to his Love," ace 
very good too. in their way, and the sentimental 
ones ace not too provocatiTe of laughter. 

Songs of Many Bays. By E. 0. (Macons 
Ward.) Sovgs of Many Days are aongs of but 
few giges, and we do not pretend to be sorry for 
it. K. 0. is not often so bad as when he speaks 
of 

" All life, lovet and knowledge, 
A human may know." 

But he is not often very good, or eren good at alL 
The two beet things in the book are^ perhaps, 
two hunting songs. 

T?ie Maid of Orleans. Translated from the 
Oetmanof SolullerbyLewisFilmore. (Qriifin.) 
There was onoe a school where the sixth form 
had a written examination every week in the 
Cbeek and Latin read during that week. The 
option was allowed of transliating in verse or 
prose ; and one young person always chose the 
former, " for," said he, with candour, if not with 
a high sense of art or duty, " one's just as easy 
•a the other, and you needn't stick so dose to 
the original." The perusal of Mr. Filmore'a 
translation of the Jungfrau has reminded us of 
this early experience. 



NOTES AND NEWS. 

Ws hear that the arrangements of Ziongman's 
Magoeine for the coming year include a series of 
papers on the peasv^try of various parts of the 
United Kingdom. Mr. Thomas Hardy is to do 
the Dorsetshire Labourer, Mrs. Oliphant the 
Skye Crofter, and Mr. Justin McCarthy the 
Irish Cottier. 

Mb. Stanley Lane-Poolk hopes shortly *° 
pay a visit to Kgypt, with the object of addi°S 
a practical acquaintance with the country to ^^ 
large knowledge he has already gained as ^ 
scholar. 

Mb. Donald Maoeinnon, the new Profes- 
sor of Celtic Language, History, Literature, 
and Antiqnities in the University of Edinburgh 
(for such is his full title), is- understood to 
have been elected unanimously. He took 
his degree at Edinburgh in 1869, gaining 
the Hamilton fellowship in moral philosophy. 
Since 1872 he has been olerk to the Edinburgh 
School Board. He received the powerful support 
of Sheriff Nioolson, who, it was hoped at one 
time, might have oonsented to fill the chair 
himself. The income from endowments will 
amount to about £580 a-year. 

Mb. J. A. EBOin>E is the author of a story 
that introduces the Christmas supplement of 
the Boek. It is an allegory, entitled "The 
Merchant and his Three Sons," enforcing Mr. 
Froude's well-known views about Ireland and 
its Boman Catholic priesthood. Mr. Froude's 
friends ^oidd try to confine him to such bright 
and picturesque subjects as his yachting and 
fishdns tour m Norway which appeared in the 
second issue of Longman's, and kept back the 
continuation of Mr, Freeman's paper on 
"American Speech and Customs" to the 
January number. 

Fbof. J. E. Thobold Bogebs has in pre- 
paiatiob a book upon Ensilage and Silo, a 
subject upon whioh he has a paper in Mao 
miilan's for this month. The volume will be 
illustrated with diagrams, and published by 
Messrs. W. Swan Sonnenschein and Co. early 
next year. 

Mb. E. W. Oosse has printed for private 
issue a Life of Thomas Lodge, the Eliaabethan. 
The edition is limited, we understand, to ten 
copies. 

A FABU in Kirkcudbrightshire, but within a 
mile of Dumfries, has been let to the Messrs. 
Carlyle, of Craigenputtook, nephews of Thomas 
Carlyle. The area of the farm is 174 acres, 
nearly all arable ; and the rent, £603. 

Thbbe new volumes of the "Illustrated 
Library of the Fairy Tales of all Nations" 
(Sonnenschein) have just appeared — Old Norse 
Sagas, edited by Miss E. Oappel ; QMin Tales 
of Lancashire, collected by Mr. James Bowker ; 
and the Otsta Bomaw/rum, in a selection. Epics 
and HomasKes of the Middle Ages is the titie of 
Dr. Wagner's companion volume tp his Asgard 
and the Qods. It has been issued this week« 
and contains the romances (in prose) of the 
Lombard, Gothic, Nibelung, Charlemagne, and 
Arthurian cycles, with a rendering of Beowulf. 

Messbs. Hoddeb and Stouqhton will publish 
immediately Old Teetament Hevieion : a Hand- 
book for Mnglish Beaders, by Prof. Alexander 
Boberts, author of a Companion to the Jievised 
New Testantent, 

Messbs. Novbixo announce a new weekly 
musical journal, to be called The Musical Beoiew, 
of which the first number will appear on Satur- 
day next. It is stated that the paper will be 
devoted solely to the interests of Art, following 
the exeelient example of Schumann's Netu 
ZeitschriftfUr Musik. It will not be made the 



organ of any party ; for this the editor, whoae 
name is for the present withheld, makes himself 
personally responsible. 

A NEW illustrated monthly magazine, called 
Amateur Mechanics, is to appear with the new 
year. The editor is Mr. Paul N. Hasluck, and 
the publishers are Messrs. Triibner and Co. 

The Masonic Monthly is discontinued. 

Mb. T. Tindall Weldbidoe is engaged oo 
an illustrated History of Thornton Ab&y, Lin- 
colnshire. 

Mb. WiLLiAic Andbews, secretary of the 
Hull Literary Club, will edit in the HuU Packet 
a weekly column under the title of "East 
Yorkshire and North Lincolnshire Notes and 
Queries." Mr. John H. Leggott will write f<s 
it a series of chapters on " Local Worthies ; " 
Mr. Edward Lamplough will furnish " Echoea 
of Old HuU;" Mr. T. TindaU Weldridge, Mr. 
T. B. Trowsdale, and Mr. J. P. Briscoe have 
promised contributions on loeal history, bio- 
graphy, archaeology, folk-lore, &c. It is 
intended that the matter shall be reprinted in a 
volume. 

Thebe is a curious literature growing up in 
India which attracts far too little attention io 
England. It has long been known that many 
of the popular books of the day which oooupy 
society for a few years till they are superseded 
by others are eagerly read by nativea who hsTs 
received their eduoation at English schools and 
colleges. Bat it is much lew known that many 
of these books are not only read, but carefully 
criticised, by natives, and that almost every post 
brings ns Seviews or pamphlets, written in 
Indian vernaculars, and containing curious 
examinations of the latest theories advanced 
by EngUsh philosophers. We have j ust received 
the first part of a work called TaUva-nimaya 
(/.«., Examination of the Truth), by Debonath 
Banerjee, published at Calcutta so long ago u 
1879. It IS written in Bengali, and tieati of 
the following subjects: — (1) "Atoms and 
Animals" (a criticism of Prof. TyndtU'e 
theory) ; (2) " Transformation of Animals and 
Vegetables " (a criticism of Darwin's theory) ; 
(3) "Primary Condition;" (4) "Sonl and 
Brain ; " (o) " Immortality of the Soul ; " 
(6) "Free Will;" (7) "Automatism;" (8) 
"Nature and the 8elt-e»8tent ; " (9) "Im- 
mutable delation between Creator and Crea- 
tion " (a criticism of J. S. Mill) ; (10) " First 
Cause" (a criticism of Comte) ; (11) "Exist- 
ence;" (12) "Creator and Constructor;" (IS) 
"Pantheum" (a criticism of the panthdstic 
doctrines of the day). Though the treatment 
of these great queetidos is slight, yet as a phase 
of thought it is interesting ; and the fatute 
historian of India will find it very difficult to 
write his chapter on the renaissance of Indian 
literature in the nineteenth century uuleie 
some of our public libraries make a great eSatt 
to collect such books as Debonath BanerJM|i 
TattvO'Diimaya, and preserve them for nae^ if 
not at present, at all events in the future. 

An essay by Spielhagen on the novdist's ait 
has just been published at Leipzig. 

On the first day of the new year Herr Sache^ 
Masoch, the popular editor of Auf der U^ 
(which may fairly claim to be a cosmopolitan 
magazine), will celebrate the jubilee of his 
literary career. Uis fiiends in many conatries 
have united to present him with an album con- 
taining their autographs. 

Oabl Andebsen, the Danish poet ani 
novelist, whose vivid stories of loelandio life 
have made a name outside Scandinavian 
countries, has just published anotlier taleof 
Iceland, entitied (her Bkjoer og Bramdisg 
(Copenhagen : Q. Qad). 

]^abbbb Fbiedrich Wbubbl, the pastor «f 
Zell, in Uie Wiesenthal, who was formerly ■ 
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vorking loiner, hu jnst pnbliahed a •mall col- 
lection of mineia' le^nds — Sammlung btrg- 
nUKnnitcAer Sag«» (Freib«rg-iu-Saohaen). The 
teligions ohaiaoter of the old German miner ia 
proTcrbM; and Pfaner Wmbel points with 
pride to the faot that the German Keformation 
was the work of a miner's son. 

Thb year's iVoeeBi}*ti$r« of the Fortugneae 
Folk-Lora Society have been iasoed by Ckvel, 
of Oporto. The book is edited by Senhor 
J. Leite de Vasoonoellos, who pabhshed not 
long_ since an interesting stady of th« folk-lore 
of Mb native country, called Tradi^et poptdares 
de Portugal. 

A NSW shilling monthly makes its appear- 
ance at Vienna with the new year, called the 
OtiterreiehUcht Mimdtchout, which bids fair 
to be a worthy rival of its older contem- 
poraries. The first namber opens with a 
oharming tale by the most diatinguished living 
novelist of South Germany — Paul Heyae. 
English readers will be attracted by a paper on 
the much discussed question of the relation of 
Byron to Goethe, by Dr. Brandl. History, 
biography, travels, poetry, science, are all 
represented; and the number concludes with 
<< Parliamentwy " and "Critical" retrospects, 
neither of them by any means confined to nome 
affairs, and a short Bibliography. The Bund- 
lehau ia pnbliahed by Carl Graefer, of Vienna. 

Wx are glad to be able to contradict the 
atatement tuit the Athenaeum Beige has ceased 
publication with the present year. The truth 
IS that it will only change from a fortnightly 
to a monthly issue. We take this opportunity 
of congratulating the editor, If. Ernest Goesart, 
of the Bibliothdque royale, upon the manner in 
which he has conducted his paper during the 
past five years. 



AMEBIC A tr JOTTINGS. 

Thx new edition of Og line's Imperial 
Dictionary is to be issued in America by the 
Century Company. In the land of Webster 
and Worcester no higher compliment could be 
paid to the enterprise of lifessrs. Blaokie and 
the labours of their editor. Dr. Annandale. 

A Little Pilgrim, we are hardly surprised to 
find, seems to have attracted mncn more 
attention in America than here. It was widely 
reprinted there immediately after its first 
appearance in Maemillan't ; and the Literary 
Werld says of it — " no writing of the kind has 
been more talked about since the publication of 
Oatee Ajar." 

Mb. T. Habdt's new novel, Two on a Tower 
(which first appeared, by-Ute-way, in an 
American magazine), is already being issued by 
three different American publishers. By two of 
them the book is sold for twenty cents (ten- 
pence). The only English edition is in three 
volumes, costing a guinea and a-half. 

Wx understand that Harper' t Ohriitmaa was 
entirely sold ont in thia country in the week of 
its publication by Meaars. Sampson Low. The 
price was half-a-orown, which compares favour- 
ably with the seventy-five cents charged for it 
ia America. Ur. T. Hall Caine's BecoSectioni of 
SouetU ia being iaaued by Uessrs. Boberts, 
of Boston, at three dollars, say twelve 
shillings. Ths English price is only seven and 
aizpenoe. Truly tSa public on both aides of the 
Atiiantio are the parties most interested in the 
question of copyright 

Thx new volume, being the fifth, of the 
" Amerieaa Men of Letters " series (published 
in this oonntry by Messrs. Sampson Low) is 
Fenimore (Jooper, by Ftof . Lonnsbury, of Yale. 

MeSSBS. HouaHTOlT, MlFFUN ADD Co., of 

Boston, have ready the Life of Ole Boll, 
written by his widow. 



JoBirHowABD Fatkb, the veritable author 
of "Home, Sweet Home," died at Tunis, where 
he had been American oonanl, in 1852. It ia 
now propoaed to exhume his remains and take 
them " home]" to Washington. 

Thb Boston Literary World of November 
18 has a scholarly article on " The Mazarin 
Bible " by Mr. Allibone, of the Lenox Library, 
New York, which possesses one of the few 
copies that have yet crossed the Atlantic. A 
list is given, which we believe to be complete, of 
all the copies known to be in existence, with 
the placea of their depoait. Including frag- 
mentary oopiea, the total number is nine printed 
on vellum and thirty-one on paper. It is 
stated that the present price of a vellum copy 
is about £4,000, and of a paper copy- about 
£3,000 ; yet in 1825 one of the former was 
bouftht for £604, and in 1822 one of the latter 
for £168. 

The same number of the Literary World has 
a paper on "Longfellow's First Volumes," 
which, curiously enough, are all educational. 
These were issued by him as part of his work 
when Professor of Mfodem Languages at Bow- 
doin College. They are (IW Manud de Pro- 
verbea dramatiques (1832) ; (2) Novelaa Eapailolas 
(1830), being two of Washington Irving's stories 
put into a Hpanish dress by one Montgomery ; 
and (3) a translation of L'Homond's Elements 
of French Grammar (third edition, 1834). The 
two first were only edited by Longfellow, the 
laat was also translated ; but each has a Preface 
by him. 

Thb Society for the Collegiate Instruction of 
Women in connexion with Harvard Univer- 
sity has recently obtained a charter of incor- 
poration, but is still much in need of money. 
During the third year of its operations, which 
has just closed, the total number of pupils was 
thirty-eight, who attended twenty-eight courses 
of lectures siven by twenty- three different 
members of the university fiaculty. The courses 
best attended were those of English and Greek. 
The annual charge for tuition for the full course 
is as much as 200 dollars (£40), and for a single 
course 76 dollars (£15). It is not often realised 
how much endowments reduce the cost of 
university education to men. 

At the Convention of Librarians at Oin- 
dnnati last June, fears were expressed by 
some of the members who were present from 
Western States that their position was insecure 
from political causes. This fear has turned out 
true. As a result of the recent elections, the 
State Librarian of Indiana has already been 
dismissed ; and the State Librarian of Michigan 
has likewise received notice. The latter, who 
is a woman, is described as the only good 
librarian Michigan ever had ; but her place is 
wanted for another woman, who atumped the 
State for the victorious party. 



FBENCH JOTTINGS. 

Thx Academic dea Sciencea at its last meeting 
appointed a committee, with M. Milne-Edwards 
as president, to co-operate with the English 
committee for raising a memorial to Charles 
Darwin. The proprietors of the Bemte ecientifique 
have given a subscription of 100 tn. 

It has been decided to collect the speecheB of 
the great criminal lawyer, Me. Laohaud, who 
died in the early part of this month, and publish 
them in the course of next year. 

M. Ajj>hon8E Daitset'b new novel will 
appear before the end of January. It is entitled 
L'avangiUete : Boman paritien. 

FiBUiir-DiDOT have just published the third 
part of the second volume of the Frendi Diction- 
ary compiled by the Aoad^mie fran(aise. 

At the meeting of the Municipal Council of 
Paris last week, a proposal was brought forward 



to grant a subsidy to the Positivist Library in 
the rue B&mnur. Despite the support of Dr. 
Bobinet, who is himself a member of the 
municipality, the proposal was rejected by 
twenty-six votes to twenty-four. The minority 
were all Bepublicans ; the majority consisted of 
SIX clericals and twenty autonomists. The 
opposition of the last party, headed by M. 
Yves Gnyot, was partly due to a suspicion that 
the Positivists were on too intimate terms with 
M. G^mbetta, but still more to the argument 
that "le poeitivisme religieux est une sorts de 
catholicisme," 

Thb eighth volume of M. Blis^ Beclns' great 
•woA—Nouvelle Oiographie t(ntoer«e22e— which 
has just been publisbed by Hachette, treats of 
India and Further India. 

Garnieb Fb£re8 have collected into a hand- 
some volume, Uluatrated with engravings after 
Delaroohe and others, a series of historical 
portraits by Saints- Beuve, from Henri IV. to 
Qnizot. 

Ahono the itrennn issued in the "Bibliothique 
de R^r^atioD," under the editorship of Bibho- 

5 bile Jacob, we notice La Bote et PAnneau, ' * par 
itmarsh." 

Thb Bevue politique et littiraire for December 
23, gives a further aeries of fifteen "Petits 
Formes en Frose" by M. Turgueneff. It ia 
stated that he originally meant to call them 
" Senilia." Another instalment, of a more per- 
sonal and private character, ia reserved for the 
present. 

The fourth part of the " BibliothSqne de 
I'Ecole de Chartes " contains a complete biblio- 
graphy of the late Jules Quicherat. It enumer- 
ates tjbirteen books published separately, and 
350 papers distributed among thirty-five 
Beviews, &c 

PoU/hiblion for December has a review of 
Mr. Saintsbury's Short Hittory ^ French Litera- 
ture by M. Gustave Masson, who says : — 
" Javais en lonvent I'oooaaion d'appr£der 
r^tendne de ion lavolr, la s<ir£te de son go tt, at 
I'impartiaUt^ de as critique, mail je me fignraia 
paa que dana no volume an — 12 de 600 pagea il ftit 
poaalUe de tetracer aveo autant de detail le tableau 
oomplet de la Utteiatnia fran9aiie," 

The death is announced at Paris of one M. 
Quitard, who deservedly bore ths title of " doyen 
des gens de lettres frangaises," for he had 
attained his ninety-fifth ;ear, and preserved to 
the last his prodigious memory. He is said to 
have known by heart, besides other things, 
25,000 lines of French poetry. 

M. Beitak has been interviewed, to verify an 
item of literary news, by a reporter of the Vol- 
taire. It had been stated in another Paris 
newspaper that he was editing the Memoirs of 
Mdme. Comu, the foster-sister of Napoleon III. 
The facts, however, are these. Mdme. Comu, 
who died in 1875, has left no writings whatever. 
But there does exist, in the Bibliothdque 
nationale, a bundle of letters addressed to her 
by Napoleon when he was confined in the 
fortress of Ham ; and these letters are not to be 
published until ten years after her death — 1.«. 
in 1885. M. Benan baa seen tbem, and bears 
witness to their extreme interest as illustrating 
the character of Napoleon, for they were written 
in familiar confidence without any thought of 
publication. PoUtica proper are rarely referred 
to ; but there are constant requeats for books 
dealing with political economy and socialism, 
and comments upon them when received ana 
read. Finally, M. Benan is reported to have 
said: — 

" Vena avez bien fail, monaienr, de venir pite de 
moi oontrOler oette nonvella. II fans tonjonra 
verifier. Le idle dn jonmaliame modeme eat bien 
dsaainS maintenant, L'ezactitnde eat le premier 
de aea devoirs. Ce doit etre auasi ta politeaae." 
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CAMOBKS' aONNETa. 

TaloioU: Dtoembtr, IS83. 

Iir a late masterly artiole on this mibjeot, in 
irhich ample justice was done to my volnme of 
Seventy Sonneta, &o., I was seTerely called to 
account for having tranagressed all mles, aod 
fallen short of my own standard, by turning 
Sonnet ziii., pp. 8 and 9, into stanzaa. But I 
had confessed my transgression in my Dedica- 
tory Letter to Capt Burton. I still think the 
stanzas pretty ; but the effect of the reprimand, 
the force of which I acknowledge, has been to 
produce from me a real sonnet translation. 
Having written this, it has seemed to me that, as 
you have been lately publishing some very 
interesting translations of Oamoens' Sonnets by 
Oapt. Burton, and are thus aiding his and my 
resolution to make that standard author known 
in England in becoming garb, you might find 
room for publishing my present act of repent- 
ance ; and I therefore send yoa the new 
version below. This is now strictly correct in 
form as well as meaning. Let me add that 
Comosns addresses his sonnet to a lady called 
Yiolante, and alludes to her name by the two 
words " Viola antes." I call my lady " Violets," 
and make my allusion by the two words "Violet 
above." 

TO viourrA. 
zm. 
Into a garden adorned with green, 

WhiMof bright flowers bedeoked the 'enamelled 
•35feo», 

Unked with the goddess of wood and ohaoe^ 
The goddess fair of love to come wai seen. 
Diana palled a rose of purest mien, 

Venns, red lilv, brightett of the place ; 

Bat beyond all the t«it of flowers in grace 
And beanty, there appeared the vicdeVs sheen. 

Of Cnpid they demand, who stood beside, 
Whioh, u the purest loveliett to love. 
Of those three blo s soms he the rather ekoae. 
Then smiling, tfans totiiam the boy replied : 
Xbey all are fair, bat Violet above 
The lily I prefer, and e'en the rose. 

J. J. Attbsstik. 



LETTER FROM TUNIS. 

TnnU : Dee. 16, Itst. 
I UTTST begin my letter by warning fhture 
travellers against ooming to Tunis by this Italitin 
coasting steamer fr>m Trapani and Marsala. 
It is indescribably filthy, iho accommodation 
and food are bad, and the prices are high. At 
the same time, there are few places in Sicily 
which are more worthy of a visit than Monte 
San Giuliat/o, the ancient Eryz, whic}i rises 
behind Trapani. Apart from the magnificent 
view which the summit commands or the 
mediaeval castle Mid cathedral of the town, the 
Phoenician remains which still exist there 
possess the highest archaeological interest. On 
the north side of the town the mediaeval walls 
rest on courses of huge stones, which are 
bevelled and laid in the same peculiar fashion 
as the colossal stones at Baalbek, or the large 
stones in the south-eastern angle of the Hardm 
well at Jemsalem, and in the fragment of early 
wall at Tyre. No one who has seen the stones 
of Baalbek can doubt for a moment that they 
have been shaped by the same architects as the 
stones of Mount Kryz. That these architects were 
Phoenicians is maide evident by a fact which 
I have not seen noticed elsewhere, and whioh 
may therefore have not been previously observed. 
At one point in the walls of San Qiuliano, where 
the original builders erected a tower and a sort of 
postern gate, the lintel of which consists of a 
single slab of stone, the stones of the primitive 
wall are less weathered than elsewhere ; and here 
upon the outer surfaces of most of them I found 
a mason's mark deeply engraved in the shape 
of a Phoenician heth. The letter has the same 
form M in the famous tariff of saonfloeB found . 



at Marseilles. At another point in the old wall, 
a little further to the vnat, where, again, the 
stones showed less waatiiering, I also found the 
same letter out upon them. This discovery, if 
discovery it be, settles the origin and date of the 
early walls at San Qiuliano, as well as of the 
great stonee at Baalbek. In the garden of the 
castle at San Qiuliano is an immense oistam, 
cat out of the rook, whioh forcibly reminds one 
of the oistems of the Harim at Jerusalem. The 
castle oooupiee the site of the temple of Astarte 
or Venus, and the walls of the Boman temple 
are still visible in two places. Systematio ex- 
cavations on the spot would no doubt bring to 
light many relics of the Phoenioian period ] as 
it is, the little museum in the public library of 
Trapani contains several interesting Phoenician 
objects found there (among others, a terra- ootta 
image of the Phoenioian Bee, and the horns of 
Astute in bronze), while Prof. Salinas a(howed 
me, at Palermo, a Phoenioian inscription recently 
brou^t from TrapanL It is a dedication to 
BasTjEChammftn, with the figure of the dedicator 
and the nsoal symbols above. I may add that 
the collection of objects from Selinus at Trapani 
is tax more interesting and important than that 
in the miserable little museum at Oastelvetrano, 
where the on^y thing worth noting that I saw 
was an archaic vase with the twcutika upon it. 
At Selinus itself there is no museum at all. 

On our way to Sicily, my companions and 
myself passed through Magna Qraeoia. I ibuna 
that since my last Visit to Taranto, three years 
ago, all traces of the Boman forum and amphi- 
tiieatee had disappeared, new streets of houses 
having been bout upon their site. At Meta- 
pontam, on the other hand, excavatiops are 
going on quietly among some tombs situated 
near the railway, and not far from the temple 
which was disinterred with so muc^ oare by the 
Gbvemment a short time i^go. The ground 
round the tombs is covered with objects thrown 
away by the excavators, consisting chiefly of 
terra-cotta weights and broken vases. There is 
now a good restaurant at the railway-station, so 
that it IS easy to spend a day on the site of the 
old Greek dty. Nothing has been done in the 
way of digging near Congliano since I was last 
there, though the mounds whioh cover the 
ruins of Ihnrii and Sybaris must contain inuoh 
that is valuable. Bzcavations, however, would 
be both costly and troublesome. At Ootfone, 
the ancient Orotona, and Torre di Geraoe, the 
ancient Lokri Bpizephyrii, it is plain that 
excavations would be as useless as at Oastro- 
giovannf, the ancient Enna, in Sicily, which we 

Massed on our way from Messina to Fklermo. 
n all these places there is little or no deposit of 
soil. At Ootrone, nevertheless, when we were 
returning from an excursion to the Laoinian 
promontory, one of my companions, Mr. Myers, 
noticed remains of ancient glass manufactories, 
such as I have seen at Tyre and Arsftf, in the 
ground through whioh a new road has been cut. 
As these manufactories must have been just 
outside the city walls, the site of the ancient 
town cannot have been far ofL 

By the courtesy of Dr. Bolligandthe Cavalier 
Deseemet, I was allowed to examine the cunei- 
form inscriptions recently discovered by the 
latter in a case of the Vatican Library, where 
they had remained unnoticed for the last forty 
years.* Unfortunately, I was so pressed for time 
that I was unable even to handle two terra- 
cotta " olives" contained in the collection, and 
could take only a hurried copy of an in- 
teresting text of Ifebuchadnezzar describing 
certain of his buildings "in the land of 
Babylon." I further copied the fhtgment of 
a clay cylinder containing the annals of an 
Assyrian king, and a seal whiih g^ves the 
names of an early Babylonian viceroy and his 
father. In the oolleotion is also a fragmnnt in 



relie/ ottho inscription found on the bricks of 
Nebuchadnezzar, as well as the fragment of an 
alabaster vase, with the words "of one harsa " 
upon it. I hope I may have the opportunity of 
examining the collection at greater lengUi on 
my way home, A. H. Satcb. 
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THE OLD HOUSES OP WEST 
YORKSHIRE. 

STAin>iNa dark and solid against the sky-line 
of the wild moorlands of Yorkshire, or nestling 
in the wooded valleys that separate them, are 
many mansions of the seventeenth century, of 
whion the like can scarcely be seen elsewhere. 
These houses, lying in the heart of the stone 
district, in the midst of heathery moorlabds and 
wastes, were made by their builders in natural 
accord with the scenery that surrounds them, 
and they were also the truthful expression of 
the feelings and requirements of those who 
lived in them. For these reasons they are 
entitled to the consideration of students of art, 
as tile outcome of a particular phase of Ene:lisli 
sodal and domestic life. They were built 
during the seventeenth century — under the 
characteristic impulse of the successful English- 
man to establish his family in its ancestral 
home^^ther by the younger sons of greater 
families, or by men who had attained a sub- 
stantial position by oommerce. 

A great " house-body," occupying the middle 
of the building, a gable at eaoh end, containing 
the retiring rooms of the mansion, and tha» 
domestic offices behind— these were tiie aiiaplo 
featuies of the plan. The large hall- window, 
ocoapyii^ one side of the room, rose to its 
longitodmal roof, and was divided by many 
muUions and transoms into diamonded lights, 
often filled with stained glass. The gable at 
eaoh end, of two stories, had likewise its 
mullioned windows, deeply recessed, and cast- 
ing fine shadows from their curious water- 
tables, with the quaintly carved terminations. 
The porch was a remarkable faatnre of the 
house, its doorway having Ionic pillars at its 
jambs, and often on its arch a date and ooat-of- 
arms, while the chamber above had frequently 
a rose-window of rich tracery, and was sur- 
mounted by a pinnacled gable. But these 
simple characteristics of the building were 
subjected to endless modifloation and change. 
Sometimes the hall, instead of being open to 
the roof, had rooms construoted above it, 
and then one gable or more replaced its longi- 
tudinal roof externally ; and sometimes these 
pinnacled gables rose on every side of the build- 
ing. Nevertheless, however the hall was changed, 
the generic features of its appearance were 
preeerved ; built of millstone grit of the hardest. 
Its details were necessarily simple, whence its 
window-mullions had usually plain splays, but 
sometimes cavettoes, and more rarely ogee 
mouldings and fillets. Its stories, generally 
two in number, though in rare instances three, 
were separated by projecting string-courses of 
simple moulding ; and eaoh gable had a 
pinnacle, often m the shape of a b<ill. Qrim 
yew-trees stood around it ; and quaint hedges, 
out to fantastic shapes and prim, led up to its 
doorway, where often a moral phrase or classic 
quotation marked the taste of its occupant. Its 
door was a migh^ piece of oak, of iron hard- 
ness, stndded with prodigious nails, that bears 
to-day the seams of centuries, and looks as if 
It yet might well defy all the blasts of time. 
Wlien the wayfarer knocked thereat, he might 
be sorutiniaea, it' haply he were a Puritan or 
Boundhead, through the window at its side ; but, 
hia credentials dehvered, it swung on its hinges, 
and opened the wide and hospitable passage to 
the hall. The apartment that lay then before 
him, the largest m the house, witn, as we have 
said, the great window occupying one side, was 
minaooted, to the height of about six feet, in 
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■quare p«nela, whereof the upper ones vere 
filled with flat oarving. The etaircaae, a 
distinctive feature uf the room, waa the ascent 
to the gallery, which ran along three sides of 
it, with oakea rail and banister. The hall 
was pared with flags set diamond-wise, and had 
a great English fireplace with its chimney- 
nook ; and, above, the royal arms and those of 
the^ng's commanders, together with a date, 
and many a loyal inscription, such as " Fear 
Ood, Honour the King," and the like. The 
room had generally an open timber roof. The 
furniture was in perfect accord with the house : 
under the window stood the immense hall-tabte 
with its thick legs ; opposite, was the dresser, 
covered with plate ; the chairs were heavy and 
solid ; and the mantle waa frequently supported 
by caryatides. It was here, when the great logs 
crackled on the fire by winter, that the gay 
dames and cavaliers of the neighbourhood 
assembled for their amusement ; here, that they 
danced the stately minuet and sang the loud 
song of loyalty. For the owners of most of 
the houaes we describe appear to have been 
followers of the King. Perhaps in this hall 
was the family asaenH>led when news came of 
Naseby and Marston Uoor ; perhaps from that 
porch sallied forth the lord to take his share in 
the combat, from that rose-window that his 
lady waved her adieu ; and perhaps here that 
his widow received tidings of the slain. The 
upper rooms of the house, which were approached 
from the f^allery of the hall, were wainscoted 
like it, and frequently had wonderful ceilings 
of geometricid plaster-work. ' When our visitor 
went to rest at night, he retired to a great bed 
of state, magnificentiy carved, with a heavy 
canopy supported on the thickest of pillars, and 
a long cheet standing at its foot, where, let us 
hope, he slept a wholesome sleep blown upon 
him by the fresh moorland air. Perhaps in 
the morning he looked through the window 
upon the long lines of the distant hills, and 
then, desoendlng, bade farewell to the house- 
master and his lady, and, passing through the 
tall pillars at the gate, went on bis way. 

So, in dne course of a generation or two, 
passed likewise through that portal the glory of 
the house. Its owner waa dead, his children 
departed, bia wealth perhaps confiscated, or at 
any rate, by aome ill turn of fate, his substance 
done away with entirely. Nunc mea, moa 
hujut, Md pottea ne*cio cujxu, is the motto on 
Btrkisland fiUl — a fit motto, indeed, not only 
for that house, but for most of its fellows, fbr 
neither oavaUer nor yeoman knew for whom he 
bnilt. In fact, there are few of these houses 
that have not follen from their old position. 
However, it happened that when the gentry were 
departed, the touera came in — men who ploughed, 
perhaps, the fields by day, and plied the shuttle 
by night. The hall now WM^Ued with hand- 
looms, and the passer-by at night might hear 
the weaver's song tuned to the throw of his 
shntUe. His olotb made, pressed, and finished, 
he placed it upon the back of a paok-horse, and 
sent it to the neateat market town to be sold. 
It waa a hud life the hand-loom weaver led, 
from 5 in the morning to 8 or 9 at night, 
working indoor and outdoor, without a ohan^ 
the whole year round. But a change did 
come at last, whereat the hand-loom weaver was 
amazed, and rebelled; the power-loom waa 
invented, and he, his trade departed, fled to the 
towns, there to seek in other wave his scanty 
hvelihood. And tins departure of the hand-loom 
weaver marked a further degradation in the 
! honse he had occupied. Out up now into miserable 
j tenements for farm-labourers, an insecure floor 
; placed aoioss ita hall level with Uie gallery, 
; and the whole place given over to a cruel and 
(arelaaa ▼andalism, the house we have en- 
deavoured to jdoture remaina in many forms in 
West Torkahire, some rioher and many poorer 
than we haw desenbed; but there are none too 



poor to contain much of interest to the architect. 
Uood examples are the Howroyde, and the 
Halls of .Barkisland, Shibden, Woodsome, and 
Oakwell, the latter the residence of Shirley in 
Miss Bronte's novel. Most of the Yorkshire 
hall-houses fell into decay long ago, and so they 
yet remain, memorials of a state of things 
entirely departed, of which they are the truthftil 
interpreters. The modern improver has had a 
hand in their destruction, no doubt ; has cut 
out their diamond panes to let the light in, and 
then shrouded them with curtains to shut it 
out ; an agent from Wardour Street has bought 
up tiieir old furniture ; and their only inhabit- 
ants now are the poor peasant and his wife, 
whose children at the earliest dawn toil across 
the moorland to the nearest mill, there to labour 
for their dailv bread. 

And yet they have other inhabitants ; but 
these are not of the flesh ; old traditions of 
their greatness, strange stories of their owners — 
how they fought for the King, what kind of 
lives they led, and what manner of deaths they 
died. And then there is the " silken lady," in 
hoop and farthingale, who rustles through the 
house when the autumn winds blow ; and the 
old gentleman, too, in tie-wig, snuff-brown 
coat, and knee-breeches, who stands at the hall- 
window when the moonlight falls through its 
panes upon the floor. JoHy LEYiiAirD, 
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C0BRE3P0NDESGE. 

"HOBBBS" vet CLOUQH'S "BOTHIK." 

Brsailar, BLaat : Deo. 2S, IBU. 

In Mr. Morshead's article on Mr. Wadding- 
ton's book, he says that most people will find 
Qlongh, " as Mr. Hutton does, in Adam, not, 
as Mr. Waddington seems to do mainly, iu 
Hobbes." Mr. Waddington is certainly wrong. 
Hobbes, "the glory o( headers," is Gl. Ward 
Htuit, who was atterwards Chancellor of the 
Bzohequer and First Lord of the Admiralty. 
He was a member of the reading-party on 
which <■ The Bothie " was founded ; and I first 
saw the poem on the table of his family soon 
after its publication, where the identity was 
accepted as beyond doubt. 

Bakukl B. Qabdinbb. 



Yaia-BapediUMi. 
Lelpaig: Br«ak> 



BBOumaaB, dia viaaanaabaftllelian, dtr 

Brag. T. A. B. ITonlanaliUHd. S. 1^%. 

bans. IK. 
bnncBABx, 0. Th. IdeaUamut ad. Bealiamns. Bine erkennt- 

ataetbaoret. BmOM lar BagrHadg. d. letataiao. Laipalg : 

Flalaeber. SII. 
KxLLBB, 0. Die Faona im Boaa-Kaiial n. die Diftoaion dar 

medtterranea u. arjtbraiaoban rblanralt. Basal: Oaott 

SIf.SOPt. 
IfosTi,J.a. XliUtimaiitariteteTteu. Xadiia: Xtodoro. 
^WB. ... 



THK QRBAT PTBAJflD. 
Braoatone HoBsa, Eaw, Svmj : Dto. S3, 1882. 

Miss Edwards accepts so very nearly all that 
I have endeavoured to eatablisii in my treatise 
on the Pyramid that it seems to me desirable to 
state how much that she advances as apparently 
not agreeing with my views I fully concede. 
Taking Miss Edwards' numbered objections 
ttriatim — 

' 1. Unquestionably each tomb was for one 
occupant. 

2. I attach no importance whatever (though 
I quote it) to the suggestion that Ohaldaeaa 
visitors may have suggested the bailding of the 
pyramids of Qhizeh, still less to the idea that 
Abraham had anything to do with the matter. 
We have recently obtained evidencs of inter- 
course between Ohaldaea and Egypt across Pales- 
tine at a very remote period ; but probably the 
Egyptian astronomers had Uttle to learn from 
the Chaldaean. 

8. Here Miss Edwards omits to notice the 
distinction between a horoscope of a king's son 
planned by the father and such a horoscope 
planned by the son when himself a king. A 
rule by which the linear dimensions of a son's 
horoscope' should be less in a certain ratio than 
the father's would have led to very small 
p^^ramid-tombs being made in a few genera- 
tions. But a king planning a series of pjrramids 
for himself and members of his fkmily not 
themselves kings would be apt to adopt some 
such proportions as we see in the pyramids of 
Ghfaisefa. 

4. I have no opioion as to the lelfttive im- 
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portanoe of the horoaoopio and tombio naes of a 
pyramid, except that, as a role, men think 
mote of this life than of their abode in the tomb. 
I know Egyptologists regard the tomb as of 
primary importanoe, if not all-important, to 
Egyptians. Tet Egyptians were men, and I 
sappoae this life counted for something with 
them. Whatever importance the Egyptians 
attached to their tombs, the hoiosoopio use of 
the edifice would be proportionally important, 
by enhancing tiie completeness of the dedica- 
tion of each part of the building to its appro- 
priate astronomical relation. 

5. All that is known of ancient astronomy 
assures us that it was astrology based on star 
worship, which in some cases was the primary 
form of religion, in others was oolj^ a part of 
nature worship. No one who considers what 
astrology meant to men in old times can doubt 
that it was a part of their religion. Tet it 
would suffice for all I have sought to show that 
for some reason — pure zeal for science, if any- 
one can believe it— the Egyptians were oarenil 
astronomical observers. 

6. Ifariette's words support my view. If a 
pyramid were only a tomb, its sides might face 
any way ; but that it is more than a mere tomb 
is shown by the dedication of its faces, " par dee 
rusons mythologiqnes," to the cardinal points. 
What those "raisons mythologiques " were is 
tolerably clear to all who know the nature of 
astrolc^oal superstitions. 

7. Find out loky the Egyptians — kings, 
rulers, princes, priests, stewards, and so forth — 
re<^uirea each a tomb, " une enveloppe ex- 
t^neure et & jamais impenetrable de la momie," 
and we shall have learned something mucji 
more interesting about them than the mere fact 
that they did require such tombs, whioh is 
obvious. 

Mr. Oope Whitehouse's theory seems so 
extoav«gant that I would rather object toita 
fusion with mine, whioh simply shows that 
every single feature of the pyramid is sadh as 
an astronomer would be almost certain to have 
given to such a struoture built, to begin with, 
on a certain astronomical plan. 

No non-existent pyramids, however great 
they may have been, can compete in interest 
With the groat pyramid of Khoofoo. 

BlOHABD A. PkOOTOK. 
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SCIENCE. 

aOME W0BK8 ON FH0NETI08. 
Orundxuge der Phonetik. Von Eduard Sievers. 
(Leipzig: Breitkopf.) This work is a second 
edition of Qrundziige der Lautphyaiologie, by the 
same author, whioh appeared in 1876 as an 
introduction to the series of Indo-Getmaaio 
Orammais now in progress. It has, however, 
undergone so much recasting and supplement- 
ing as folly to justify its appearance under a 
new title. The most important fcatoie in the 



new edition is the attitude of Sievers towards 
the English school of phonetdos. He says him- 
self, in his Pre&oe, that he has derived but 
little benefit from the German reviews of his 
first edition : the reviewers were either too 
indulgent, passing over the weaker parts of the 
work, or else approached it with prejudices and 
demands which it expressly renisol to meet. 
He professes to have learnt all the more from 
the works of the English-Scandinavian school 
of phonetics, and admits that even the first 
edition would have taken a very different form 
if he had at that time been acquainted with the 
two works which had laid the foundation of 
modern phonetics — Bell's Yinhle Speech and 
Ellis's Early English Pronunciation. One can- 
not but agree with the author that his original 
principle of giving, as far as possible, only his 
own results and ideas, unmodified by those of 
others, had many advantages ; but, as he him- 
self says, the consequence was that he some- 
times overlooked outside york which had more 
or less anticipated his own. He instances the 
theory of " glides," or transition-sounds, on 
whioh only a few scanty observations are to be 
found in his first edition, while the whole subject 
had been made clear by Bell and Ellis many 
years before. Hence, also, his retention of the 
antiquated classification of the vowels by pitoh, 
instead of according to their mode of formation. 
Sievers complains with reason of the inacoessi- 
bility of Bell B works, and states that he wouldnot 
evenjiow be able to utilise Bell's investigations^ 
had they not been made accessible in Ellis's 
Early EnglUih Pronunciation, Storm's Englische 
PhUologie, and my own Handbook of Phonetics. 
He says : " The phonetician who is in earnest 
about the matter will have to draw mainly from 
these works as his sources. It is a point of 
honour for the German school of phonetics to 
acknowledge this without reserve." He re- 
proaohes German phonetic science with having 
too long unored the leaolto of " her less loftily 
theoretical but aU the more vigorous daughter," 
It is hardly, perhaps, correct to sa^ that the 
present school of English phonetics is the 
daughter of the German one, for Bell's vowel- 
system is entirely original; although^ on the 
other hand, every English phonetician will 
hasten to acknowledge the debt he owes to 
those German researches (especially in laryngo- 
scopy) which were first made accessible to 
English readers by Ifr. Ellis. With not less 
readiness will he acknowledge the fitness of the 
dengnation "English-Scandinavian" school; 
for, although the partidpation of Scandinavia 
in the mote modem phonetic investigations 
dates from the appearance of Storm's EngeUk 
FHologi (1879), that work has contributed more 
than anv other to the minutely accurate physio- 
logical determination of the elementary sounds 
of the chief literary European languages which 
is now the main aim of practical phonetics. 
But, while Storm and his young Norwegian 
pupils accept the English system as a whole, 
this is not the case in Sweden ; and it is hardly 
correct to class Lundell, Norren, &o., with them. 
The only Swedish phonetician, as far as I 
know, who fully accepts the English vowel- 
system is Dr. Fr. Wu£S, of Land, from whom 
we may expect good work in Scandinavian and 
Romance phonetics. The other Swedes, in spite 
of the lead they have taken in systematic 
dialectology, still retain a very imperfect and 
antiquated vowel-system. Sievers states that 
the only general point of importance in which 
he differs from the newer school is his negative 
attitude with r^ard to the attempt to form a 
general system of sonndfl. In this I think he 
goes too far. It is quite true that the setting 
up of rigid schemes like Brilcke's and Bell's 
vowel-tebles has often a retarding influence ; 
but it is also clear that a mere collection of 
isolated facto without any common basis of 
oompariaon can never oonstitato a soienoe. 



Phoneticians are now coming to reoogniss 
generally that the aoands even of a Kaa\9 
language cannot be studied soientifioally with, 
out constant comparison with those (rf o^er 
languages; and these comparisons cannot be 
carried on or made accessible to others without 
a general system of notation and terminologr 
whioh necessarily imply some general theoiy of 
the relation of sounds. The best general 
system that existe at any one period is nothing 
else but a stepping-stone, to be discarded for a 
better one when it has done ite work. If th« 
time comes when Bell's vowel-system is no 
longer a help but a hindrance to progress, it 
will then be time to seek for a better one on 
some other principles, and, when we have fonnd 
suohaone, to discatd the older one. Sievers 
expressly disclaims any intention of pioviding 
an introduction to general phonetics. His book 
is an introduction to tha study of the phonology 
of the Indo-G«rnianio languages ; and, being 
written for philologists, it must necessarily 
be somewhat conservative in character, 
especially as regards nomenolature. The 
chapter on the general principles of sonnd- 
change will be especially welcome to this 
class of readers. The subject is treated io 
a thoroughly sound and scientific spirit, 
although an English reader will be apt to 
consider the author's style as somewhat too 
abstract. The chapter on the phonetic stmctuie 
of syllables, words, and sentences deals with the 
problems of what may be called "higher 
phonetios," and the views laid down in it are 
very similar to those in my own paper, 
" Words, Logic, and Ghrammar " (PhiL See Tram. 
1875-76). Sievers adopte the term "spradi- 
takt " to designate what I call " stress-gronp." 
The work abounds with interesting details, into 
which I cannot enter here. They show snch a 
power of observation as to make us regret thit 
the author's limited opportunities and variety 
of other pursuite do not allow him to give 
more detailed investigations of roeoial langiugM 
and dialects. 



&*gU»eh» PMMogie, Yon Joh. Storm. L- 
"Die lebende Spraohe." (Heilbrann: Hen- 
ninger.) We have here a tianalatian (made by 
the author himself) of EngOik FOologi, whioh 
appeared in 1879, in Norwegian, and mu 
reviewed at the time in the Aoadbicy. Id its 
present form the work has not only been mads 
more generally accessible to English as well u 
foreign readers generally, but has also been 
considerably improved and enlarged. The 
object^ of the work is to give a guide to the 
Boientifio study of English, mainly for youg 
stndente of pluLology, but also tor wider oirelst. 
Storm, like Sievers, is at the same time a 
scientific philologist and an ardent phonetioian, 
but the spirit in whioh he brings phonetics to betr 
on philology is totally different. We see, in 
Storm's work, how oloaely ahin the No^ 
wegian sdentifio spirit is to the. EnglisL 
Although the Norwegians partially resemble the 
Germans in possessing genuine universitiei 
and an organised system of soientiiic train- 
ing, yet their work distinctly shows the 
more practical character of that of Bnglaad; 
and ttds is proved most unmistakeably in 
the way in which the resulte of English 
phonetics have been token up by Storm and 
his young disciples. We can even trace the 
weak side of the "practical" character in i 
certain want of cohesion and method in Storm's 
book which, however, instead of detracting from 
ite usefulness and intorest, rather adds to tham, 
for Storm's practical mastery of modem lan- 
guages is such that we cannot afford to loses 
single one of the details massed together in 
this volume. Of that dilettantiam and shalloir 
popniarity-hnnting whioh is the curse of 
Engl i sh philology there is, it need hardly be 
said, no trace. Storm's introductory ehaptsa 
on the general method of studying English, 
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and on general phonetios, are no doabt deatmed 
to exeroue a most weighty influence on the practi- 
eal study not only of EnKlish, but also of modern 
languages genenlly. The two main articles of 
his educational creed are — (1) begin with the 
living language, and work gradually back to 
the older stajges, leaving historioal and com- 
paratiTe studies till a solid foundation of facts 
hu been laid; and (2) base the study of pro- 
nunciation on a practical mastery of general 
■deatiflo phonetics. It is a great merit of the 
book that these principles are broc^ht forward 
in a sober and cautious way. l£ere is no 
attempt to sweep away the present system and 
to set up an ideally perfect one in its place — 
its genml tone is, indeed, almost oonserratiTe ; 
whue leading the reader up to higher ideals and 
methods, it shows him how to make the best use 
of the existing helps. For this porpoae Storm 
gives detailed oritioisms of the onief works on 
general phonetics (this chapter being, in fact, a 
valuable contribution to the nistory of the science 
in its latest stage of development), English 
pronunciation, lexicography, phraseology, A». 
He has chapters on colloqmal and vulgar 
English, which will be ftul of interest to 
English readers also. He has collected the 
material himself for the greater part from 
novels and other soaroes, and his trMtment of 
it shows an astonishing command of English in 
all its stages. The section on American- English, 
though lees original, is equallv welcome. That 
on the langnage of the eighteenth century, 
aijiain, is based on original reading. Tudor 
English, and especially Shakspere's Bnglish, 
are also treated of rally. From a purely 
scientific point of view, the most valuable 
feature of the work is the number of accurate 
sound comparisons and identifications it con- 
tains. Storm has long been regarded in 
France and Italy as a foremost authority 
in £omanae phonetios; and his minute 
comparisons of the elementary sounds of 
English, French, Italian, Spanish, German, and 
the Scandinavian languages, together with 
those of several oQier languages, have con- 
tributed aa much as anythinf; to give practical 
phonetics that secure basis which is indispen- 
sable for any sound progress. To Storm also is 
dae the credit of being the first foreigner to 
take account of the work of the English school 
of phonetics. It was he who first induced me 
to write the Handbook of Phonetict, which, with 
Storm's own book, has been the means of 
making Bell's discoveries known on the Oonti- 
nenfc Now that Sievers has approximated to 
the Bng^sh-Norwegiau position, it is to be 
hoped that the younger generation in Qormany 
will follow his example ; and in this way we 
may hope to see me present isolation of 
phonetio invettigatton broken down, for 
phonetios can never be successfully cultivated 
except OQ aa international basis. 

Bidrag Ul danik-norikeru b/dlcere. Af K. 
Brekke. (Ohristiania : Fabritius.) This care- 
falljr worked-out analysis of the phonology of 
Dauah-Norwe^n as spoken in the East of 
Norway (especially in Ohristiania itself) is by 
one of the most promising of Storm's pupils. 
It is notovrorthy as being Qua first treatment of 
a living literary language on a rational phonetic 
basis by a native. The author got tiie idea of 
his essay from my own " Sounds and Forms of 
Spoken Swedish " (Phil. Soc Tran4.|1877-79), to 
which he fregaentlT reters. He has completely 
adopted the finglish system, and even partially 
retains Bell's English terminology (with the 
■tight modifications and additions given by me 
in the Handbook of PhontUca), at least as regards 
the vowels. The work begins with a fall 
tnalysis of the sounds of the langnage, which 
resemble tiiose of Swedish very closely, 
agreeing vnth Danish only in features which 
ace oommon to the Scandinavian languages 
generally; then oomee " soond-repieaeatft- 



tion" (Lydbetognelse), in which the di£Ferent 
letters and letter-combinations are enumerated, 
with their various pronunciations ; and, lastly, 
aeeent — both the stress-accent, which Norwegian 
has in common with other languages, and the 
peculiar modnlative (muaioal) accent, which is 
shared only by a few other Enropean languages, 
notably Swedish and Lithuanian. The pro- 
nunciation is consistently expressed throup;h- 
out in a practical and convenient notation. 
The only fault I find in it is that the applica- 
tion of the dotted and the crossed o is exactly 
the reverse of that adopted by the Danish 
phoneticians, which is somewhat confusing. 
The author has wisely followed Mr. Ellis's plan 
of endoeing all phonetic writing in parentheses 
— a practice which saves many misunderstend- 
ings. This little work deserves the attention of 
all who are oonoerned either with Scandinavian 
phonology or the practical study of spoken 
Norwegian. For the latter class of students 
it is, indeed, indispensable. We hope to meet 
the author again on some wider field of phonetio 
research. Henry Swset. 



PHILOLOar NOTES. 

M. Paql MabhSton is engaged upon an 
important work, entitled La Renaissance laiine 
el ill Prooenfcatx, which will give a history of 
the dialeets of Southern France since the 
orusade against the Albigenses. 

M. DE BosNT has almost ready the fourth 
and oondnding part of his work upon the 
Decipherment of the Hieratic Writmgs of 
SouUi America. His system of interpretation 
has met with a good doiJ. of criticism. 

FiLEKCH officers have discovered in Tunis, 
at a village called Henjir-ed-Duamis, several 
Latin inscriptions which identify it with the 
Roman colony of TTohitani If ajores, mentioned 
by Pliny (v. 4). The insoriptioiis are dated 
from Severus to Oonatantins. 

At the last meeting of the Sooi^ttf asiatique, 
M. 'S.aX6jy announced that he had succeeded in 
deciphering the Thamodito inscriptions brought 
back from Arabia bjr IC Huber. The Thamud- 
ites are a prehistorio tribe, whose destruction 
bv a divine intervention is recorded in the 
Koran. 

The Ecole frangaise d'Ath&nes has lost two 
of ite members by death within three months. 
This has led to the comment that too much 
work is expected from the young students on 
their first arrival in Greece ; and the Chamber 
has immediately voted a larger grant towards 
their travelling expenses. 

It is proposed to found a Ohair.of Oatalonian 
at the University of Barcelona. 

Db. yoN Bahdbk, of Leipzig, has published 
a new edition of Hoffmann's OrundriM der 
deutsehen Philologie (Paderbom : Sohoningh, 
xvi. — 456), of which the first edition appeared 
in 1836. He follows, on the whole, Hoffmann's 
arrangement, but has made several alterations 
and additions. He has confined himself in 
" Literature" to Old-High-Qermen andMiddle- 
High-German; on the other hand, he has 
added two highly important chapters, " Yolks- 
knnde " and " Altertumer," covering nearly 
one hundred pages, and has included the Dutoh 
language throughout, although the information 
whioh he gives on this branch is not very full — 
we miss, among others, F. 0. Donders' De 
Physiolo^ der Spraakklanken, &o. (Utrecht ; 
1870). Dr. von Bahder's references to the more 
impwtant articles in periodicals are especially 
valuable to the student; yet, to take one sub- 
ject — viz., fblk-etymology (p. 13S)^we looked 
m rain for Forstemann's second paper in 
Euhn's ZeiUehri/t, vol. xxiii., and O. Weise's 
contributions to the question in the ZeiUckrxft 
fUr V<ilkerpti/chologie, «bo., Tola. xii. and «i). A 



few other books seem to have escaped his 
notice, such as Bngelien's Orammaiik der 
neuhochdeifltchen Bpradte in { 44, and Laubert's 
Die franzdsisehen FremdioSrter in unserm heuti- 
gen Verkehr in § 73, &o. ; and No. 1649 mi^ht, 
with advantage, be transferred to § 62. 'Bat 
these are minor points. Every student of 
German philology will w;eloome this new 
edition. 



MEETmOB OF SOCIETIES. 

Boctimr of AirriQiTAitns of Sootluid. — 
{Xonday Dec 11.) 
Db. Abthitb Mitchill, V.-F., in the Ohalr. — The 
first paper road was "An Kzaminatlon of the 
Newton Stone Inaotiption, Aberdeenshire," by the 
Barl of Soothesk. The Newton Stone has been 
known to antlqnarles for seventy years, and yet 
its donbla iniorfptions have not bean satUfaotonly 
read. Through the kindness of Mr. Gordon, 
the proprietor of the estate on which It stands, 
the Earl of Sontheik had enjoyed ample oppor- 
tunities of stndying the monnment, and he had 
also had the sdTsotsge of photographs taken 
from new points of view. After an elaborate 
investigation of both inioriptiont, letter by letter, 
he came to the oonclniion that the 0{[ham fauorip- 
tlon answered to the first part of the hteral Insorip- 
tion only : that both thrae were renderings in a 
Celtio dialect of a brief sepnlohral formnia ; bnt 
that the oonoIncUog |HWt of the literal inseriptlon 
was mythologloal — a religiooi invocation. The 
cbaraotars in whIoh it was written were analogous 
to the Greek letters written bylHsb lorlbes in moh 
early Irish M8S. as the Book of Kells. The render- 
ing of the inaoriptlon whion was the result of his 
Investigation in some respeots closely sgraed with 
that of the late Mr. Brash, and made it com* 
mamorativB of " Eddl, daughter of Forrar, of the 
race of Jose," the last word being equivalent to 
Hubs, the solar god, who was the same as Diony- 
slus and Baoohus. The Ogham part of the inscrip- 
tion, he thought, was for the priests, and the other 
part for those Initiated in the mysteries. — ^The 
■eoond paper, by Dr. Daniel Wilson, was "A 
NoUce of the Eunio Inscriptions in St. Molio's 
Cave, Holy Island, Argyleshire." After referring to 
the interest exoited by the dieoorary of the remark- 
able series of Rnnio insoripUoni carved on the 
Interior walls of Mieshow, in Orkney. Dr. Wilson 
remarked that the series in St. Molio's Cave, 
though fewer in number, were speoially interesUog 
as beliig, in his opinion, memoriidi of some of those 
who were engaged in the memorable Battia of Larga. 
The roof and sides of the cave are oovared with 
mde marks, crosses, monograms, and other carvings 
bf different periods, and among these are several 
insoripUons in Banes, whioh were copied and de- 
ciphered by Dr. Wilson In 1860 and 1863. They 
oinialst chiefly of the nameaof iadlvidaab. with the 
addition of the formnia " oarried this," bnt one 
■aemi to be of a satirical description. Dr. Wllwn 
devoted part of hia paper to a oritioil examination 
of the style and lettering of the insoriptiona, 
and concluded with a deaoription of 8t, Molio's 
chair, or stone bench, a projection in the oave 
thus named, which recalls many other memo- 
rials of early Oaltlo aainto of a like kind, wbloh 
ha Instanoed and deaoribed. He alio called 
attention to the faot that the oave haa attracted 
the attention of visitors, and that some of Ita in- 
teraating ioaoriptions have already been defaced. — 
The third oaper waa "ANotloe of the Battle of 
Glenahial. June 10, 1719," by Mr. Alex. H. MllUr. 
While coUeoUng materials for his history of Bob 
Boy, Mr. Millarhad discovered among the MS8. of 
the Duke of Marlborough a plan of the battle bv 
lient. John Bastlde, which gave not only the diapoii- 
tion of the Jaooblto and Hanoverian forces, but also 
detailed vrith great fnUneaa the different movementa 
of the troops on both sides. A tracing from this 
plan was exhibited, and by rsfeienoe to it Mr. 
Millar was enabled to present a dear and detailed 
aooonnt of the oonfllot, of whioh so Uttie waa known 
that the moat reoent aooonnte given by the his- 
torians are brief and imperiect. 

BoTAT. Asiatic Sociktt. — {Monday, Dec 18.) 
Snt Babtlc Fbcbb, Babi., President, in the Chair. 
-^Mr. Arthur LUlle read a paptr on " The Bnddhisn 
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«f OvfUn," in whioh he oombktod the Idee edTuiaed 
by B teoUon of writen, heeded by Dr. Rhvi Devidt, 
thetthe enolnit booki of Oeylon teaoh Dothlnx 
bat ennihiUtioo, non-ezistenoe of the lonl, and 
Atheiim. Heoited the Terlgga Sntta, In whioh 
Baddha je quettloned on the rahjeot of that anion 
with Brahma vhioh it wa« the great object of the 
Brahmin aeoetio, in Baddha'a day, to gain. Bnddha, 
in«tead of aniwering that the Snprame Brahma i* 
non-eziitent, and that thoae who aoashtnnlon with 
him were nnwiie, proalaimed dlatinotly the 
oontrary propoeition. Mr. Ullie then nrged that 
the ohugea of anmbUatiaa. fto., brooght agalnet 
Bnddha by Dr. Bhya Davida ware founded on an 
erroncoaa reading of the Bnddhiat idea* abont 
Karma and the Skandat ; theae, he itated, oeaae 
not on the death of the indi^idaal, but on hia 
attaising Kpirltnal awakanment. A paatage in the 
Brahma jala Sutta mnoh relied on by Dr. Davids 
waa then compared with Iti oontazt, _ and it waa 
ahown that the dootrine of the aonihilation of haman 
beings was prononnoed no less heretloal than that 
of fntnie ooniolons existenoe. Mr. Lillie, in oon- 
olnaion, ezpreisad the opinion that the Northern 
•nd Soathem aystema ahoald be oompared toother, 
M by theae means alone ooald the archaic and 
trae Baddhiam I>e dttaahed from its later aoore- 
Won*. 



FINE ART. 

lT,b.liij 

BITION of Mr. RUTTON PAUIEK'8 KKKTCHEB IMl DRAVTINOB Iii«.'a 
thll put Rnminer -HK88R8. DOWDKSWELL, 133, MEW BOND STREET 
(two d«on htm th« OrosTsoor OaHmt). 

In MARCH 1TEXT Mann. DOWDII«WELL will axblMt Mr. BTRKET 
FOeTKR'S DRAWDIOII of tba OATBBDHAL CITim ot ENOLAIfl) ind 
WALBB. which II U projMMd BhKll ba miffraTad PirtleaUn on appU- 



GREAT HALE of nCTDRBB. at radooad prloaa (Easravlnira, Ghromoa. 
attil Olaoftiapb*), haiMlaomaly franrd: BTatraaa abatit M parchaaa illotiiiaa 
Bhoald par a Tlilt. Vwj anltaMa lor vraddteg uA Chfiatiaai niaaann — 
010. Bus, lia, gtraiid, naar Watarloo-brMfa. 



Jizpan : its ArcLitectare, Art, and Art Manu- 
factures. By Christopher Dresser. (Long> 
mans.) 

This book is a notable instance of the danger 
of delay in publishing. Had it appeared 
f>ome two or three years ago, it would have 
been a much more substantial addition to our 
knowledge of Japan and its art. Dr. Dresser 
arrived in Japan on December 26, 1876, and 
might easily have expanded and published his 
notes of travel before the world had read 
what Miss Bird, Sir £. J. Beed, Mr. Dixon, 
and many more had to sav on the subject. 
Be might have had the start of the second 
edition of Audsley and Bowes ; of the native 
report on Japanese pottery edited by Mr. 
Franks; of Mr. Cutler's splendid volume; 
not to mention many another work by which 
our knowledge of Japan and its arts has 
been largely increased of late years. As it is, 
though his volume is not without interest, it 
contains very little that is new. 

Moreover, the book is not without signs 
that the delay has been injurious to its 
literary quality. It seems to be written 
rather as s task than a pleasure, as though 
the responsibility of the autbor's exceptional 
advantages compelled him to throw his 
materials into book form when he would 
rather have let them slumber in his note- 
book. We fear that this sense of effort is 
partly due to the " long and painful illness " of 
which he speaks in his Preface; bat it is 
impossible not to feel that the book would 
have been much more lively if he had written 
it while his memory was warm. 

The first portion is occupied with an 
account of fonr months spent by him in 
Japan ; the second deals with arts and art 
manufactures. As the bearer of presents 



from some leading firms in England to the 
Japanese Government, he was very well 
received, and had exceptional opportunities 
afforded him for studying both ancient and 
modern Japanese art. He had the hononr of 
a reception by the Mikado, and had two 
Japanese gentlemen told off to conduct him 
about the country. He enjoyed unusual ex- 
periences of real Japanese hospitality, and 
waa even privileged on one occasion to. eat 
slices of a live fish that was still gasping on 
the table. He saw strange dances and 
stranger processions. He was not only 
allowed to see, but to examine and handle, 
the Mikado's famous collection of curiosities 
at Nara. Sacred precincts' forbidden to 
foreigners were open to him ; he was allowed 
to partake of what he calls the " Shinto 
sacrament," and was a guest at one of the 
celebrated select tea-ceremonies. An enter- 
tainment was arranged for his benefit at 
which some of the most skilful Japanese 
artists made drawings in the presence of him< 
self and other illustrious guests. He saw, and 
evidently studied, workmen of various kiods 
while employed at their labour ; and of pot- 
teries be visited no less than sixty-eight. 

Dr. Dresser is well known as a gentleman 
of considerable experience both artistic and 
commercial, and as an ardent and successful 
collector, so that altogether we had a fair 
reason to expect a volume of no ordinary 
interest. It may be that our expectations 
were too high, or that Dr. Dresser has not 
done justice to himself; but in either case the 
result of his some years' gestation and some 
months' production is disappointing. Dr. 
Dresser himself seems to have little confidence 
in his power of description, for he evades as 
often as he can the task of putting into words 
his impressions of the scenery he passed 
through and the sights be saw. He tells 
us of his wonder and delight, how snch a 
thing exceeded even his dreams, and how he 
never saw anything like something else ; And 
often, after arousing our curiosity, he puts us 
off by saying that a view reminds him of one 
he saw at Salt Lake City or some other place 
where comparatively few persons have ever 
been. Of details whioh we should not 
miss he is prodigal. When, for instance, he 
takes us to Nikk<$, we learn how he turned 
to the right or the left, followed the course of 
a stream and went up a hill and had a glorious 
walk. But when we get to the temple we are 
told that, " in dealing with a shrine like that 
of Nikkd, words are altogether inadequate ;" 
and the famous carvings are thus described : — 

" Birds, flowers, olondsj water, and animals are 
out with a boldness whioh the finest of European 
carvers could soaxoely equaL I doubt, indeed, 
whether we have in Europe any artists who 
could arrange such compositions with half the 
vigour exhibited in these panels." 

In describing the temple at Shiba he is still 
more indefinite and still more enthusiastic. 
But even a panegyric like that we are about 
to quote only tantalises our sight while it 
raises very serious doubts as to the soundness 
of the author's taste and judgment in matters 
of art. 

" The impression whioh I now receive upon first 
beholding the magnificent temples and shrines 
standing before me as we step from our carriage 
is most delightful. Buildings so rich in colour, 



so beautiful in detail, so striking in symbolism, 
I have never before seen, or even dreamt of. 
Had a Gibbons been employed on the wood- 
carving, had the colourist of the Alhsmbn 
done his utmost to add to forms, whioh in them, 
selves are almost perfect, a new charm through 
the addition of pigments, and were the whole of 
Buoh details sahordinated to fitting places in a 
vast architectural edifice by the architects of the 
Parthenon, no more worthy effect could be 
produced than that of the buildings on which 
my eyes now rest" 

It must not, however, be supposed that 
Dr. Dresser never attempts to give positive 
information about the temples of Japan. He 
is, for instance, very anxious that we ahonU 
know not only the buildings that at present 
constitute the temple at Nara, but the changes 
that have been caused by fire and reconstruc- 
tion ; and this is 'what he tells us : — 
" Originally the g^ran or complete temple (or, 
as we should say,, group of tnnples) consisted 
of a number of buildings, one of which via 
the main temple or kon-do, (me a pagoda or 
to, one the eating-house or shioku-do, one the 
lecture-room or saidono, and one the bath- 
house or yuya. Some of these have been de- 
stroyed by nre, while one, the southern nmnd 
temple or nanyen-do, has been rebuilt. From 
time to time buildings have been added, and if 
the whole were now standing they would con- 
sist of a pagoda or to, a souttiem round temple 
or nanyen-do, an eastern golden temple or 
tokin-do, a western golden temple or saikin-do, 
a chief temple or kon-do, a leotura-room or ko-do, 
a northern round temple or hokuyen-do, a btth- 
house or yuya, a building termed an anteroom 
or hosodono, and a refreshment -house called 
shioku-do ; but of these all that now remain 
ate the pagoda, the eastern golden temple, the 
northern round temple, and the southern ronsd 
temple which has been rebuilt, but the three ' 
old buildings whioh still remain have been in 
existenoe about twelve hundred years." 

Dr. Dresser was commissioned by the 
Japanese Government to make a report on 
Japanese commerce with Europe, and he 
devotes a chapter to the mistakes made in 
translating it into Japanese. If his report 
waa written io the same style as his travel', 
these blunders are not extraordinary. At the 
same time, it would not be fair to condemn 
Dr. Dresser's book on account of its stjlc or 
its failure in picturesque narrative. When 
he is describing processes of manufacture or 
specimens of art^ he has often something to 
tell us, and tells it intelligibly, if not with 
much literary skill. Perhaps the freshest and 
best-written passages in the book are thoee 
which contain an account of that meeting of 
Japanese artists whioh we have already men- 
tioned. How a young man made a drawing 
of a flying duck, and a middle-aged mu 
another of a train of rats, is very clearly 
described, and with much graphic power, u 
the following extract will show : — 

" A brush of considerable breadth was dipped 
in water, and drawn between the fingers of the 
artist till nearly dry. It was then dipped in 
a thin wash of Indian ink, the oentral portion 
of the brush being bent outwards, so that the 
hairs of the brush assumed a crescent- like form- 
The convex or centre portion waa now hastily 
dipped into dark Indian ink, and the bnuh 
allowed to straighten itself. Two or three huo 
were now separated from one side, and dipped 
into dark ink, but these remained detached 
from the other part of the brush. By a dexteroiu 
movement the artist produced with one stroke 
the shaded body of the duck and an onfline, 
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the few aeparate hain making the latter, while 
the shading revolted irom the darker ink of the 
centre not having folly spread to the ndes of 
the brush. A bill is now drawn, then feet, and 
then tail-feathers. An ^e is added, then follow 
a neok, legs, and a few finishing touches, whe^ 
an admirable sketch of a flying dock is before 
ns." 

A few nuggets like these may here and 
there be picked out of the book, especially in 
the latter half, which is devoted to the arts 
and manufactures. The description of {he 
way fabrics are figured is so good and interest- 
ing that we should like to quote it, but the 
relative proportions of good and bad writing 
in Dr. Dresser's book are, we think, generously 
represented by the^extraots we have already 
given. Even in regard to arts and manufactures 
we are as irequentlj surprised by the floitM^e of 
his discoveries as we are by the poverty of his 
reflections. The profound consideration whicli 
he gives to the connexion between the religion 
and art of the country results in nothing more 
than tracing excellence of work to Shinto and 
love of Nature to Buddhism. And we are ex- 
pected to be surprised at the fact that hardness 
is a test of the quality of lacquer. The mention 
of " storks " as a favourite object of Japanese 
art and some other little mistakes of the kind 
seem to prove that Dr. Dresser's knowledge 
of Japan and its arts is discursive rather than 

I thorough. 

The book is well printed and prettily 
bound, and the illustrations are excellent ; 
some of them, especially those of the temples 

I and their complicated braoketings, are not only 
beautiful, but give us a better idea of the 

I general appearance and peculiar structure of 
Japanese architecture than any we have 
seen. 

COSUO MONKUOUSE. 



TSB BOOLAK MDSEUM. 

Most of the old rooms, now entirely re- arranged, 
and one of the large new tallea oontainmg 
upwards of five hundred stelae and statues, are 
now open to the public of Cairo ; and there is 
every reason to hope that the whole building 
will be ready by the beginning of next year. 
The new rooms will contain only new objects, 
including, of oouraeL some thousands of relief 
from the famous tomo at Dayr-el-Baharee. One 
hall, devoted entirely to mastevpieoes of art ot 
the Qraeoo-Boman and Byzantine periods, is so 
nearly completed that by this time it is probably 
already on view. The " Salle fnn^rajre" will 
contain more than forty sarcophagi and mammy 
cases. The Hall of the 'Bojai Mummies is painted, 
panelled, and so far advanced that the lost 
touches of varnish are being laid on. Li a day 
or two it will be ready for exhibition. Mean- 
while, carpenters and glaziers are busy finishing 
glass cases, putting up shelves, and arranging 
hangings; while Prof, Maspero, hard at work from 
morning till night, is cataloguing, ticketing, 
designing, supermtending, and puttmg his hand 
to everything with an energy that knows neither 
rest nor fatigue. The additions which (despite 
difficulties, dangers, rebellion, and war) have been 
made to the building since the great discovery of 
1881 are equal in extent to the whole of the 
former structure ; so that the amount of e^bi- 
bition space is actually doubled, and the ware- 
houses, wherein for years have been stored 
thousands of objects which it was found im- 
possible to display to the public, are now 
emptied of their contents. 

AUSUA Bf Sdwasos. 



QLAaaOW LOAN EXHIBITION 0^ 
ITALIAN A^r.. , 
A TBBT interesting loan collection has been 
brought together by tiie Parks and dalleries 
Oommittee of the Corporation of Cllaagow, with 
the liberal co-operation of many private 
owners. This oommittee has already done 
much by exhibitions like the present and in 
other ways to foster a love of art in the West 
of Scotland ; and it has recently decided upon 
a scheme which will result in extended useful- 
ness — the acquisition, namely, of .property ad- 
jacent to its present premises, for the erection 
thereon, at a cost of about £200,000, of oom- 
modious buildings for a museum, library, 
galleries, and soliool of Art. . 

No doubt some incitement towards this worthy 
undertaking is due to the recent report of Mr. 
J. 0. Bobinson, which pronounced so authori- 
tatively on the great artistic value of the works 
b^ ancient masters contained in the Qraham- 
Qilbert and MoLellan bequest collections, which 
have for years been under the charge of the 
committee. The walls of the galleries that 
contain the present exhibition are hung with 
a selection fh>m these paintings, which, supple- 
mented by a series of Braun's excellent photo- 
graphs and some thirty water-colours executed 
by Herr Stohl for the late Empress of Sussia, 
represent Italian art on its purely pictorial side; 
while the work of the Southern engravers is 
displayed in selections from the portfolios of 
the Duke. of Bucdeuch and in reprodttotions 
presented by the British Museum. The depart- 
ment of graphic art is completed by a noble 
series of fifty drawing^, lent by Mr. Maloohn 
of Poltalloch, including snch well-known ex- 
amples as the " Abundance " of Botticelli and 
the splendidly passionate profile "Bust of a 
Wamor " by Leonardo. 

When opening the exhibition. Lord Balfour 
of Burleigh made some excellent remarks as to 
the good influence which the examples of 
decorative art contained in the rooms might 
have on the craftsmen of our time. But perhaps 
the most obvions and immediate efleot of the 
dirolay will be to impress on the picture- buyers 
of Q-lsisgow a sense of the unity and oomplete- 
ness of the art-life of old Italy, and to lead 
them to consider that, if art is to be real and 
vital, it must not be a local thing — the culture 
of a mere comer of our nature; that we must 
look for and recognise beauty ^not only in sqoares 
of coloured canvas, but in every adjunct of our 
daily life. Turning from the paintings to the 
examples of art more or less strictly decorative, 
we find that here^ too, " love is still at work with 
the artificer, Ihrooghoat his quaint devising ; " 
that the men who designed the garments and 
armour which the Italians wore, the coffers 
that held their household linen, the plates and 
cups from which they ate and drank, were artists 
no less truly than those who embodied their 
dreams of heaven and recorded tha faces of 
their heroes. The collection is rich in examples 
of arms and armour, indndinsr the so-called 
" Cellini " shield sent from Windsor, and a 
singularly :flne helmet with oreillettes attached, 
the property of Sir Bobert Hay. From an 
educative point of view— educative so far 
as art is concerned — the preponderance 
of late BenaLssant examples is to be regretted. 
With all their ornate richness, they are 
too often overloaded and tasteless; the pro- 
duction of a luxurious and decadent period, 
they are suggestiTe of foolish pageants rather 
than of the stress ancl storm of noble war, and 
contrast painfully with the exquisite modeilling 
and chaste reticence of line and curvature 
characteristic of Qothio armour. From the 
collection of Mr. W. S. Gladstone comes a 
valuable series of ivory-oarvings, and a case of 
brooches and pendant ornaments — lovely fanta- 
sies of the goldsmith expressed in the most 
dflligate dimoo of preoioiis fili^e aod tbo {kir 



colours of varied enamels. In the same room 
are ifumerous examples of old bronzes, and near 
then^ — afi though to prove the decay of 
Italian design in metal and its present pre- 
tentiousness — is placed the " Helicon Yase " 
of Morel-Ladenil. Among_ tiie coffers are 
admirable examples of ivory inlaid on 
wood, and a chest of brass lent by the 
Marquis of Lothian, with tempera-painted 
panels introduced on the sides, the largest 
representing a triumph, with the victors borne 
along under golden canopies and attended by 
dainty boy-riders, which recall the processions 
tliat Gtozzoli delighted in. The specimens ef 
lace, vestments, and majolica are all worthy of 
examinatiou ; and the musical instruments sent 
from South Kensington include a most carious 
and bitarre spinnet, with blue and white keys 
and decorated with many-coloured adornments 
of the spun and moulded glass-work of Murano 
— said to have been mma for the Queen of 
Bohemia who was daughter of James I. 
Finally, we have to mention that Mr. J. C. 
Bobinson has lent his superb and well-known 
collection of Italian medals — some of them, we 
observe, saoh as the " Malatesta Novello " of 
Piaano, being finer and better preserved impres- 
sions than those in the national colleotiou. 
They will for the first time introduoe the pnblio 
of Olasgow to the noble msdallio art of Italy, 
while the smaller, but very interesting, collec- 
tion of Sir Wm. Fettes Douglas is doing a 
similar service at the Science and Art Museum 
in Edinbargh. 

The exhibition may be pronounced to be the 
finest yet held out of London, and one whose 
educative influence it is almost impossible te 
over-estimate. J. M. Qkat. 



NOTES ON ART AND ABOSAEOLOOY. 

Pbop. 0. T. Newton will begin on Friday 
next, January 5, a course of five lectures at 
University College, London, on " Greek Myths 
as illastrated by Ancient Paintings and Other 
Monuments." This first lecture will be open to 
the public without payment or ticket Prof. 
Newton also purposes to g^ve a third course next 
term on " The Useful and Decorative Arts of 
the Greeks and Bomans." 

The Great HUtoric CfaUeriei will, to the regret 
of many, not appear in January or February 
1883, but the reasons are good. In the first 
place it is now to be published quarterly instead 
of monthly ; and, in the second, delay has been 
caused by the perfection of a new process of 

f holography, which is to be used in future, 
t is said to be like photogravure — only better. 
The prints will be pressed off on thick drawing- 
paper in sepia or Indian ink. If the new 
illustrations are only as good as the old ones, 
this will be a great improvement, for mounted 
photographs tdways warp and cockle when 
ix>and, even when they do not peel off their 
cards. 

THX|MeB«rs. Blackwood have just issued The 
Oladttone A B G,& politioal sqaib, with illustra- 
tions apparently designed by Mr. G. B. Halkett, 
the draughtsman of the jireviously published 
and singularly popular Oleaninge from Olad- 
atone. It is with tne art, not with the politico, 
•f the broekure that we are concerned ; and iu 
this respect soch of the subjects as " Inde- 
pendence " and " Beform " show a marked 
advance on the artist's previous work, while the 
" Nemesis " and the " Bevolution " are marked 
by a touch of tragic power such as is not in- 
frequent with caricaturists — as witness some 
work by both Leech and Cruikehank — and 
which might find a more worthy field for its 
display than the dusty and disturbed one of 
party politics, 

FoA some months past the i^theniaa Axchaeo< 
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logical Society, Tritb the support of the Greek 
Government, naTe been exoavating on the site 
of Elensis. Up to the present the results hare 
been disappointinf;, oonaistinK only of a few 
statues, vases, and coins of little valae, and 
about forty inscriptions, mostly mutilated. 

Thb second number of the Joamal of the 
National Society for Preserving the Memorials 
of ^e Dead (W. Beeves) oontains details about 
many monuments in churches which are almost 
past preservation. The secretary of this most 
deserving society is Mr. W. Yinoent, Belle Yae 
Bise, Norwich. 

Mb. MoKAir is one of the most original and 
thoroughly national artists that America has 
produMd, and his etchings are characterised no 
less by sug^eetiveness of light and space than 
b^ ready seuoie of landscape character. That 
fnven in the thirteenth number of American 
Stoking* is quite representative, and gives that 
interest to toe meagre country at " Three Mile 
Harbour, L.I.," which can only be seen by an 
artist, and expressed by rare skill in selection 
of line. 

The Japanese collection of Dr. Gierke, which 
we have before noticed as forming the greater 
portion of the recent Japanese exhibition in 
Berlin, has been purchased by the Berlin 
Museum for the sum of £1,800. 

Thb Bevue critique does not altogether 
welcome the newly founded Ecole du Louvre. 
It complains— and with some appearance of 
justice — first, that the new courses of lectures 
will be to some extent rivals of those already 
delivered at the College de France and the 
Eoole dee Hautes Etudes; second, that the 
money at the disposal of the Department of 
Pine Art would have been better expended in 
rendering more efficient the regular work of the 
museums ; and last^ that what is really wanted 
in the cause of learning is the consolidation of 
all the schools scattered about Paris into one 
organised university. In London, despite the 
good work done by University College, we have 
not yet got even the scattered schools. 

Dr. ScHLiEUAKir has published, with Brook- 
haus, of Leipzig, a catalogue of the contents of 
the Polytechnic Museum at Athens. These 
consist of the treasures from Mycenae (num- 
bering 701 objects), and what has more recentiy 
been found on the site of the Heraion at Argos, 
at Spata, Nauplia, Menidi, and a few ouier 
places. 

The Swiss are not a little proud of boasting 
that two of the best masters of modern line- 
engraving, Friedrioh Weber, of Basel, and 
Johannes Burger, of Burg, in Aargau, though 
popularly reckoned as Germans, are reaUy 
Hwitzers. Weber died last spring, but Burger 
is still living in Munich. Both artists have 
devoted themselves to the reproduction of the 
works of Baphael. Weber's noble rendering of 
the " Yierge au Linge " is well known ia Bng- 
land. Burger has completed an engraving of 
the still more famous " Madonna d^a Se£a " 
of Florence. Prof. W. Lubke, in a notice of 
Weber's work, gives it the preference over the 
previous reproductions by B. Marpfen, Gida- 
matta, Sohaffer, Mandel, and others. " It will 
doubtiess be asked," says Dr. Lubke, 
" whether a new copy of this Madonna was not an 
artistle sapetflaity. Bat the vary first glance st 
Burger's work will convince the expert that he has 
before him one of the very noblest products of the 
modem graver, which will not merely endure com- 
parison with aU Its fbregoeri, bat carry away the 
palm from them all." 

Bar^ has chosen a larger size for kis repro- 
duction than his predecessors, not excluding 
Schafler, whose engraving is thirty-seven oenb- 
metres in diameter. The new " Madonna della 
Sedia," says Dr. Lubke, 
" is without donbt the master^eoe of Burger, and 



will secure him a place of honoar among the very 
first ensravers of oar time. The fidelity and force 
o( his drawing, the sovereign fieadom witb which 
he uses and governs all the technical aids of bis 
art, and the power with which he has transferred to 
his plate the effects of enamel and coloar unite to 
prodaoe a completanesa sach as ia rarely sttalnsd." 

Hbrk E. a. Seekaitn, of Leipzig, has pub- 
lished " A Poem in Six Songs " by & Hamerling, 
called Gupid and Ptyehe, This is ohumingly 
illustrated with fanciful designs by P. Thumaun, 
and forms one of the prettiest German gift- 
book of the season. 

Thb new volume in the series of the " Grands 
Maitres de I'Art" (published by Quantin) is 
Jean Bologne. This great sculptor of the six- 
teenth century, though better known by his 
Italian name of Giovanni da Bologna, was born 
at Douai, in France. The writer of the present 
book is M. Abel Desjardins, dean of the faculty 
of letters at Douai; and the materials upon 
which it is mainly based were collected by the 
late Foucques de Yagnonville, a rich amateur 
of Douai, who bequeathed his gallery of pictures 
to his native town. 

M. Hbnby Hoitssaye has collected into a 
volume — L'Art ,frangai» depuii Dix An* — the 
articles ou the Salon which he contributed to 
the Bemte det Deux-Mondet, with an Introduc- 
tion dealing generally with the most notable of 
the painters aud sculptors. 



THE STAOE. 

THK PSBFOBIfAITGE OF " THB BITAtS." 

If the present revival of" The Bivals" at the 
Vaudeville were an attraction of a moment it 
might be necessary to apologise to the readers 
of the AoASBsnT for being a week or two 
late in noticing it ; but it is one of the most 
complete things done recently on the stage, 
and it will be an attraction for a long time to 
come. Indeed, it is likely to attain little 
short of that share of public favour which fell 
to the lot of the famous revival of "The 
School for Scandal" at the same theatre 
about eleven years ago, when Mr. Farren, now 
an incomparable Sir Anthony Absolute, was 
an incomparable Sir Peter Teazle, and when 
one of the most delightful and unassuming 
personalities of the modern theatre — Miss 
Amy Fawsitt — ^revealed for the first time a 
talent fated to charm, bat never destined to 
mature. The present revival of " The Rivals" 
is a quite worthy companion to that other 
revival of which I have spoken, though it 
may be that in the future history of the stage 
its place will be less distinguished ; but this 
will only be because, during the last half- 
score years, the coaditions and circumstances 
of the English theatre have changed — we 
have grown more exacting, we have grown 
more accustomed to have things decently and 
in order. We have passed from the up- 
holstery of the Tottenham Court Boad to the 
upholstery of the hrie-Mtrac shops, and from 
the upholstery of the bric-orbrao shops we 
have gone on to demand some completeness 
in the cast. 

One of the most remarkable features of the 
present performance is the Mrs. Malaprop of 
Mrs. Stirling. Entusted with the authority 
with which Mrs. Stirling endows it, the part 
becomes not only a leading character as far 
as the women are concerned, but one of t>he 
principal personages of the play. Nothing 
can be sunnier or more genial, more aooom- 
plished or more shrewd, than the char- 



acter as Mrs. Stirling portrays it Ton feel 
so distinctly the cleverness of the character and 
its charm that the " derangement of epithets " 
which has become proverbial is accounted an 
accident, and Mrs. Malaprop's is a case io 
which pure brain power supplies the de- 
ficiencies of a wretched education. I( Mrs. 
Malaprop was not born to be correct, she was 
bom to be a lady, and nothing on earth can 
prevent such a woman from being influential 
in her world, wherever that world maybe. 
Mr. William Farren'a Sir Anthony u as 
thorough as an old-world picture, and Gains, 
borongn's brush might have been fittingly 
employed in recording a bearing so dignified 
and emotions so profoundly natural, lit, 
Henry Neville, too, adapts himself most 
skilfully to the part of Captain Absolute. 
An unwonted air of lightness— an air of 
genial comedy — attends upon his performance. 
Mr. Frank Archer, quiet, stadioue, pains- 
taking actor as he is, was not made for Falk. 
land — but was anybody ever made for Falk- 
land since sentimentality ceased to be the 
fashion ? Mr. Thome Is perfectly good ai 
Bob Acres. Without being farcical he it 
funny, and something of an eighteenth-centnij 
squire while yet not wholly a boor. There i« 
accomplishment in his roughness, and in hb 
grotesqueness finish. The performance of 
Sir Lucius O'Trigger brings very much to 
the firant a capable actor often relegated to 
the second rank. I am speaking of Mr. John 
Maclean, the wide range of whose artistic 
intelligence does not place witiiin his control ^ 
the sources of deep emotion or of exuberant j 
merriment. Thus Mr. Maclean is very much 
accustomed to contribute his full share to the 
perfection of an ensemble, while bat little 
adapted, apparently, to be the sole or chief 
occasion for one's visit to the theatre. Sir . 
Lucius O'Trigger, however, gives him a some- j 
what rare opportunity of prominent display 
in a part wholly within his means — a part fall 
of Irish humour and mild and engaging 
cynicism — a part that he acts with a com- 
pleteness, a neatness, a discretion, and, 
to be brief, a success which it would be 
impossible to surpass. The smaller male 
characters are in their way well played. It 
was Sheridan, and not John Leech, who fint 
discovered the impertinent self-importance of 
the pampered English menial ; and Fag u 
" The Rivals " is a proof of the discovery. 

As yet nothing has been said of the ladi«, 
save of Mrs. Stirlinc^, whose Mrs. Malaprop » 
so remarkable. Yet the ladies all deser^a 
well of the public ; and a wise selection hu 
fitted each part with its proper representatin. 
It may be dull for the reader, but it mutt b« 
pleasant for the intending spectator, that we 
are reduced to a monotony of praise. Erery- 
one knows that the strength of " The Bivak " 
its no in its female parts; but, thatbeinc 
allowed, it must be admitted that little cotiM 
be better than the present performance of 
those parts, whose defioienoy in abMrbmg 
interest is yet of course sufficiently appanot. 
Miss Winifred Emery is as elegant asi u 
bright as could be desired inLydiaLangi^i'Bi 
nor is the girlish wilfulness of the chanctet 
suffered to be overlooked. Miss Al ma Murrtf 1 
aided by excisions of a very liberal kindly 
makes it possible to believe in the reality of 
Julia. That something of her sentimenW 
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nttenmoe is cat oat is indeed an advantage. 
The uncoDBciooB pertneaa of the confidential 
waiting-maid, and the low standard of her 
facile morality, are appreciated at their proper 
value bj Misa Kate Phillips, almost the onlj 
toubretU of authority now on the English 
stage. The performance, then, is satisfactory 
from beginning to end. Of course "The 
Rivals" does not demand — nay, can ^ardly 
permit — the exhibition of genius. It calk, 
however, for an abundant display of the often 
more agreeable quality of charm. 

FbXDBBICK WjtDHOBE. 



STAGE NOTES. 



Ahono the theatrical events of the present 
week, the production of the Pantomimes may 
stand firsts even though at the Olobe Theatre 
Mrs. Bernard Beere has given us nothing less 
important than an adaptation of " Jane Eyre " 
(admirably performed by herself and Mrs, Kelly, 
and other aotors), the result of the literary 
labours of an elegant plavwright, Ifr. W. Gk 
Wills. For the moment, nowever, Pantomime 
invites attention. Pending the opening of the 
Pandora in Leicester Square, the management 
of that playhouse has taken Her Majesty's, and 
produoedthe" Yellow Dwarf." At the Avenue, 
where li^ht operatic music, and the exertions of 
IL Manas and Miss St John, assume a sub- 
ordinate place during the Ohristmas season, 
there is a Pantomime For children by children — 
several soorea of little people being engaged in 
the piece, in all posts, from those of principals 
to those of supers. But it is at Drury Lane 
that Pantomime asserts itself with the greatest 
success. It is firmly housed there, and will 
be housed there till March. Mr. Augustus 
Harris is a model manager, when it is a question 
of producii^ the Christmas annual. He is 
equally laviah of labour and of money; and 
weU-direoted labour and well-spent money 
enaore the triumph of Pantomime. This year 
the piece is "Smdbad the Sailor;" and the 
author, we are glad to say, is again Mr. E. L. 
Blanohard, who has written Drury Lane Panto- 
mimes all through one generation. Probably 
no one in London knows the business quite so 
well, or does it so adroitiy. As familiar with 
the stage as with the palms of his own hands — 
if the Prenoh phrase be allowed us — he knows 
how to accommodate his literature to the 
exigencies of theatre and company, and, while 
dcnng so, still to be literary. QoneraUy, too, 
Mr. Blanchard sets to such of his brethren as 
write Pantomimes the excellent example of 
keeping; pretty dose to the original story. This 
year, it is tiue, the demands of tiie varied 
show may have led him farther afield 
than has been his wont. Still, Sindbad's 
tale is, in the main, told. Of the oharao- 
ters, and their performers, we must speak 
but briefly. Mr. Harry Parker plays the 
Old Man of the Sea ; Mr. Harry Jackson the 
TTnole of Fatinitza, and, in the great pro- 
cession, which is the chief of the interpolated 
scenes, he represents Napoleon Bonaparte, with 
no speech, but with appropriate action— Ids 
extxaordinary likeness to that stAktegist having 
doubtless prompted the impersonation. Mr. 
Fawn appears as a " female cook." The only 
oook quite welcome on the stage would be the 
cook of Moliire in "L'Avare "—unless it be the 
cook of Disraeli in Tancred. Arthur Boberts 
^ys Sindbad's Servant, and Mr. H. Nioholls the 
Patiier of a Young Khedive. Sindbad is re- 
nresented by Miss Nelly Power, with infinite 
oonAomM, and all the old vivacity. Miss Oon- 
■tanoe Loseby, a vocalist of position, plays 
Fatinitza; and the other women's parts are' well 
filled. But now, of the show proper. Nothing 



better has been done, even under the recent 
experience of a management extraordinarily 
enterprising in spectacle. The scenery, painted 
by some of the best English scene-painters, 
and by at least one of the best in Vienna, is 
not only striking and ingenious, it is often 
suffidently artistic There is, in particular, a 
panorama of changes of hour, as weU as of scene, 
at sea, while Sindbad is on the waters, which is 
quite a unique thing. The ill-fated Alhambra 
was famous for its danoes, but we never saw a 

C' 'ier dance in that popular resort than the 
-dance now at Drury Lane. Mdlle. 
Zanfretta is a good principal, and in " Luna " 
and " Stella " there is real grace. But it is not 
80 much in the single danoes as in the action 
and costume of the oorj)» de ballet that the 
success is most marked. Very dignified people, 
indeed, will no doubt find that the Transforma- 
tion scene is a trivi'al affair ; but it is surpris- 
ingly ingenious and well contrived, and welcome 
enou|;h to those of us who are not too exalted 
to enjoy the pleasures of the eye in line and 
hue. No doubt the comic business ii funny as 
well as noisy, for " Sindbad " from beginning to 
end is a success, and into this one establishment, 
Drury Lane, there are concentrated the re- 
sources that used to be scattered over half-a- 
dozen. 

Mb. Beece's long after-piece, " Valentine 
and Orson " — an after-piece with whidi, on 
the first night of ite production, the evening 
was begpin and ended — ^is, save for the unlimited 
occasion it affords for the display of the attrac- 
tions peculiar to the theatre, much less worth 
seeing than the recent performances of "The 
Critic" at the same house. No one would 
pretend that " The Critic " has been done at the 
Gaiety as " The Bivala " has been done at the 
Vaudeville, but then "The Critic "is itself in 
g^eat measure a burlesque, in which the lines 
of true comedy are over-past, and Mr. Hollings- 
head doubtless felt free to go farther in the path 
of burlesque than even the author had intended. 
His company, who do not know hotr to be 
serious, knew how to be diverting ; Mr. E. J. 
Henley gave an observant study of character 
as Sir Fretful Plagiary — there was more of 
comedy in his performance than in anybody 
else's m the oast ; Mr. Bdward Terry made the 
accustomed and acceptable show of his quaint 
humour in Don Whiskerandos ; Miss Gilchrist 
was the First Niece ; and Miss Farren was as 
spirited as ever in the part of Tilborina. To the 
frequenters of the Gaiety, old comedy may be 
a pill which would be resented in comparison 
with the toothsome draught that can be con- 
cocted by the producers of modern burlesque, 
but they must do Mr. Hollingshead the justice 
to admit that when he gives the pill he gives 
it silvered. The recent performances of '* The 
Critic" cannot have put too severe a mental 
strain upon even the limpest of loungers in 
that theatre where the audience is the idlest if, 
as we have so often been assured, the company 
is the very busiest in London. 

Wb hear that M. Sardou's newest play, de- 
spite the marvellous acting of Mdme. Sarah 
Bernhardt and the excellent performance of M. 
Berton, is not found so attractive as it was 
expected to be. "Le Boi s'amnse" of Victor 
Hugo, again, though it may have been a political 
success, was an artistic failure. Altogether the 
French stage is not exaotiy " looking up." The 
greatest living writers who write for it, Emile 
Augier, Sordou, and Dumas, have, of course, 
already done the greater part of their work. 
Sardou, the youngest of them, is a fully midcUe* 
aged man, and there is not one of tiie three 
whose literary position is better to-day than it 
was ten years ago. And who is to succeed these 
three to-morrow ? Where are the young French 
dramatiste of serious talent— the men with the 
capacity for a career ? 



MTTSIO. 

RECENT OOSOEBTS. 

At the last Saturday Popular Concert before 
Christmas Mdme, Haas maile her second appear- 
ance, and performed Chopin's larcarolU u F 
sharp (op. 60). On December 11 she chose this 
oomposer's impromptu in the same key. Her 
medianism is excellent, her style unaffected ; 
and the pieces were interpreted in a clear and 
intelligent manner. Yet ahe scarcely rendered 
fall justice to the tender beauty, poetry, and 
passion of the Polish pianist's music. We must, 
however, state that on both occasions she was 
wdl received, and, according to " Popular Con- 
cert" custom, encored. The programme last 
Saturday included Beethoven's septett, which 
was nu^nificenUy played by Messrs. Joachim, 
Hollander, Lazarus, Wendtland, Wotton, Bey- 
nolds, and PiattL A thirty- sixth performance 
at these concerts says much for the undiminished 
popularity of this work. Mendelssohn's beauti- 
ful andante and teherzo (fragments from an 
unfinished quartett) were admirably performed. 
Herr Joachim ana Mdme. Haas played with 
much finish and brillianoy four numbers from 
the Joachim and Brahms " Hungarian Dances." 
They were originally composed as pianoforte 
duets by Brahms, but arranged, with the 
author's consent, for piano and violin by Herr 
JoaoUm. Herr Pachmann will be the pianist 
on January 8, and Mdme. Sophie Mentor on 
Saturday, January 13. 

The fourth and last of Mr. E. Dannreuther's 
concerto took place on Thursday, December 21. 
Eight NoveUetten by Kirchner, for piano, violin, 
and violoncello, were played by Herr Lndwig, M. 
B. Albert, and Mr. Dannreuther. The various 
numbers are short, graceful, and pleasing ; from 
first to last we trace the hand of the accom- 
plished musician. It is well known how 
strongly either Mendelssohn or Schumann has 
influenced the composers of the present day 
such as Bargiel, Qemsheim, Beinecke, Gade, 
and many others of leas note. Kirchner forms, 
indeed, no exception to this general rule ; his 
music has the name of Schumann written in large 
letters over ite pages. No charge of plagiarism 
can be brought against the composer ; but there 
is often a lade of originality or individuality of 
style — in fact, no sign-manual. Nos. 5 and 6, 
in D and D minor, two very short numbers, 
pleased us best. Mr. Dannreuther played 
Beethoven's sonata in minor (op. Ul]. His 
reading of the first movement was not alto- 
gether satisfactory ; but in the difficult varia- 
tions his fine (ec/mt^ut was displayed to great 
advantage. The programme contained three 
interesting songs by Mr. C. H. H. Parry and 
one by Mr. C. V . Stanford. Brahms' pianoforte 
quintett concluded the concert. We have not 
been able to notice the three previous evenings. 
The programmes were all well chosen; of 
novelties announced and performed we may 
mention a pianoforte trio in E minor by Gold- 
mark, six vocal duete by Tsohaikowsky, and 
the Kirchner pieces noticed above. The next 
series, consistmg of four evenings, will com- 
mence on February 8. 

We may also add a few words about the 
autumn series of " Musical Evenings " under 
the directorship of Mr Henry Holmes, which 
has just been brought to a close. The last 
concert was given at the Boyal Academy of 
Music on Wednesday, December 20. The pro- 
grammes, selected principally from the standard 
works of the frieai masters, are of uniform 
excellence ; while the performances are such as 
naturally result from careful and continuous 
rehearsal. Mdme. Haas has been sole pianist 
at all the concerto, and deserves great praise 
for the ability and intelligence which she dis- 
played in the concerted music. Her rendering 
of the Bach concerto in D minor at the first 
concert (November 1) was very sucoeesfiil; and 
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in the quintetta of Baff and Algernon Ashton 
on other evenings her playing made a meet 
favouiable impiegaion. tit. Holmes' asao- 
ciatee throughout the series have been Messrs. 
Parker, Qibson, Hill, HoweU, and Oold. 

J. S. Shbslook. 



B00K3 ON MUSia. 
The Life and Later* of BtrUo*. 



of aeriioz. Translated 
from the French bjr H. Mainwarine Donstan. 
(Remington.) Berlioz was not only a great 
mwioian, bat a literary writer of considerable 
merit and originality ; and his letters, like his 
fascinating Mimoiret, give .ns a vonderfol 
insight into the man's character. He was vain, 
and of an excitable nature, but withal a keen- 
visioned and honest man. In these two volumes 
we learn much of the musical history of the 
last fifty years from one who played no unim- 
portant part therein. We have always to take 
into consideration the ebb and flow of opposing 
feelings which were constantly agitatiD|^ the 
heart of Berlioz. The first volume contams a 
short biographical notice of the composer, and 
146 letters. The translation of this notice is 
very free and not always correct. Whole 
sentences, portions of sentences, and even 
single words nave been omitted firam the French 
wittiout any particular reason, and without any 
indication of the fact. Qlnck's "Orfeo" is 
spoken of, whereas, in the French, " Orph^ " 
is mentioned. The first name zefora to the 
opera written at Vienna in 1762 ; the second, to 
the opera adapted from " Orfeo," and produced 
at the Paris Academic in 1774. The list of 
names and style of the letters show that Berlioz 
was on very friendly terms with the greatest 
musicians of his time ; thus we find him writing 
to Olinka, Schumann, Eiller, Bulow, Liszt, 
and even Wagner. In a letter to the last-named 
he says : " If we live a huadred years longer 
I imagine we shall know manv things and many 
men. Old Demionrgus must laugh from behind 
his gray beard at the farce he makes us play." 
The second volume contains the private letters 
to his friend M. Humbert Ferrand, with an 
interesting PreCaoe by Oharles Gounod. 

Wagnerism : a Protest. By Major H. W. L. 
TTime. (Kegan Paul, Trench and Co.) "Every 
time an author touches upon the subject ot 
music," says Major Hime, "he runs a con- 
siderable risk of losing his head." The Major, 
we fear, forms no exception to his own rule. 
He informs us that, having had Handel, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, and Sichnbert, he is thank- 
ful and satisfied. Then, a^ain, he astonishes us 
with the piece of infbrmation ttiat Wagner owes 
his SQccess to a "dliqae of critics;" we had 
always thought that Wagner had made his way 
in spite of the critics. He does not hesitate to 
declare that Wagner has announced hittself as 
" The Musician of the Future," although this Is 
utterly untrue. He says that Wagner has been 
at no pains to express or imply censure of the 
conduct of Siegmund and Siegfarude. Surely he 
cannot have read the scene between Fricka and 
Wotan. Again, Major Hime has a most un- 
fortunate habit of misquoting. He is very hard 
en Mr. HuefCer, but he noM not misrepresent 
his words as he has done on p. 35. Mr. Knut is 
also quoted, and we are led to believe that he 
considers Wagner's mueic " uproar." Mr. Prout, 
however, in his writings, entertains no such 
opinion of Wagner's orchestration. " The real 
point of attack by Herr Wagner and his friends 
IS Mozart," says Major Hime. Space will not 
permit us to quote several sentences of Wagner 
in praise of the author of " Don Oiovanni." 
He has criticised certain passages in his 
writings, but he has acknowled^, in the 
dearest terms possible, Mozarfs transcendent 
genius. Major Hime translates a passage from 
BerUoz, and makes nonsense of it. Lastly, b^ ,. . ~ 
what lutb can we place in a writer who spsiJu I ^'-^ttagate. 



of the third epoch of Beethoven as that of a 
" poverty-stricken old man, broken in mind and 
body"? 

Richard Wagner A son ^itvre "poOiqw. Par 
Jadith Oautier. (Paris: Oharavay Frferes.) 
The authoress of this interesting little book has 
tot many years been an ardent admirer of 
Wagner and of his works. The French public 
before all seek amusement in art; the master- 

Sieces of Oalderon, Gtiethe, Schiller, and 
hakspere, are rarely given in France, and, 
when performed, excite but little enthusiasm. 
Mdme. Gautier, therefore, sees but littie 
hope for Wagner's great music-dramas 
there. The success of " Lohengrin " she thinks 
probable, bnl adds, " The great Scandinavian 
epic poem, the metaphysical loves of Tristan 
and Isolde, the mysticism of Parsifal, will never 
reach us." The account given of Wagner is 
very graphic; and the peep into the private 
life of the composer at Lucerne and at Baireuth, 
and the conversations between Wagner, his wife, 
and our authoress, will prove attractive to many 
readers. In Paris it was reported that Wagner 
had a seraglio filled with women from all parts of 
the world, and dressed in magnificent costumes ; 
but Mdme. Oautier found him living at Lucerne 
in a simple house near to the lake, spending 
his time on books, musical composition, his 
garden, and his great black dog, Bus. The 
description of Wa^fried (Wafer's house at 
Baireuth) in September 1881 is full of inter- 
esting and minute detail. Mdme. Oautier carries 
hero-worship somewhat to excess, but she writes 
with lively talent and genuine enthusiasm. 

Bbhm OH th» Flute. (Budall. Oarto and Oo.) 
This pamphlet was written in Eoglish in 1847 
by Bohm, the celebrated fiute- player. He died 
laJat year at the advanced agfe of eighty-six. 
After his death, oertein public attacks were 
made upon his character, and the originality of 
his altwations and improvemento in the con- 
Btmction of the flute denied. Mr. Oarte, 
representative of the firm of Budall and Boss, 
^ave Bohm's MS. to W. S. Broadwood, by whom 
It is published. It shows conclusively that he 
had been unjastly attacked, by thoroughly 
explaining the facte relating to Bohm's connexion 
with Mr. Gordon, whose inventions the former 
was said to have appropriated. The book will 
idso be read with interest by fiate-players, 
profisssional or amateur, for it gives a clear and 
sucdnot summary of those principles of acoustics 
which are applicable to the construction of all 
wind instromento. 

Tblz Proeeedingt of the Mdsical Association 
during the eighth tession (18$l-82) have just 
been published by Messrs, Stanley Lucas and 
Oo, This society, founded in 1874 for the 
Investigation and disoossion of subjecte con- 
nected with t&usic, oounte among ite members 
fome of tiur principal musicians and writers 
both on the art and Bcienoe of music. The 
volume before us gives the papers read at each 
meeting, with the ensuing discussions. As we 
cannot here enter into any detail, we propose 
to give a list of the contents. The papers 
read from November 7, 1881, to July 3, 
18S2, were as follows :— " On the Arrangement 
of the Stops, Pedals, and Swell in the Organ," 
by B. EL M. Bosanquet; "On the Beats of 
Miatuned Harmonic Consonances," by B. H. M. 
Bosanquet; "The Cultivation of Church 
Music," by W. H. Monk; "Songs and Soug- 
Writers," by E. J. Brakespeare ; " On Some 
Italian and Spanish Treatises on Mosic of the 
Seventeenth Century," by Bev. Sir F. A. Qore- 
Onseley; "Oonseoudve Fifths," by F. E. 
Gladstone; "Sir W. Stemdsle Bennett," by 
A. O'Le^; "Some Bemarks on 'Tristan und 
Isolde,"' by H. F. Frost; "From Ehythmic 
Pulsation to Classical Outline," by H. Hiles; 
and on " £xtemporane<)us Playing," by T.. L. 
*" " ' J. S. Shkdlock. 
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